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ynOLUS 


BALL 
BEARINGS 


Front  Wheels,  Back  Wheels,  and  Pedals  of  Bicycles  and  Tricycles 


ABE 


Universally  Adjustable,  Dust  or  Dirt  Proot,  require  but  Slight  Lubrication, 
and  consequently  are  the  most  Durable  Bearings  yet  introduced. 

A»  »  proof  of  their  vast  superiority,  all  the  principal  Amateur  and  Professional   Bicycle  Races  have  been 

won  by  the  use  of  tnese  celebrated  Bearings. 


Front  Wheel  Bearings 


Back  Wheel  Bearings. 


WILLIAM   BOWN, 

308,    SUMMER     LANE,     BIRMINGHAM, 

sols:   proprietor  aivd  maker. 

N.B. — Manufacturer  of  every  description  of  Fittings  for  Bicycles  and  Stampings  in  Iron  and  Steal  foe  svtaa. 
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Bown's  Patent  ".ffiOLUS"  Ball  Bearings  are  admitted  to  be  by  far  the  best  as  regards  durability, 
easy  ad  nstment,  for  attaining  great  speed  and  requiring  less  lubrication  than  all  others- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"ACCIDENTS     DO    AND    WILL    HAPPEN! 


»> 


THE 


Cyclists'AccidentAssuranceCorporatioii,Ltd. 


CAPITAL    £100,000. 


>»< 


HEAD  OFFICE  :   15,  COLEMAN  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

>*-^ 

This  Corporation  issues  Policies  of  Assurance  against  ACCIDENTS  of  ALL 

KINDS,  quoting  Special  Rates  for 

CYCLING!    FOOTBALL!!    CRICKETM!!!    BOATING!!!! 

&c. 


ASSURANCE  AGAINST 

Accidents  to  BICYCLES,  TRICYCLES 
and  VELOCIfEDES, 

Including  a  Free  Annual  Inspection  by  a 
Practical  IVIan. 

BENEFITS. 

ESTIMATED  VALUE. 

ANNUAL   PEEMIUM. 

Under  £20 

„       £30 

£40 

£0     12     6 
£0     15     0 
£10     0 

1 

INSURANCE    AGAINST 

FOOTBALL   ACCIDENTS   ONLY. 

BENEFITS. 

Annual 
Premium. 

WeekUj  Allowanr.e 

during 
Total  Disablement. 

Weekly  Allowance 

during 

Partial  Disablement. 

£10    0 
£3    0    0 
£6     0    0 

£0    5     0 
£0  15     0 
£1  10    0 

£0  10    0 
£0  17     6 
£1  15     0 

Fatal  Accidents  Insured  against  for  1/-  per  £100  extra. 

ASSURANCE  AGAMST  BICYCLE  AND  TRICYCLE  ACCIDENTS  ONLY. 


PERSONAL    ACCIDENTS. 

COMPENSATION. 

• 

For  a  period  not  exceeding  26  weeks  for  any  one 
accident. 

ANNUAL   PEEMIUM. 

Weekly  Allowance  during 
Total  Disablement. 

Weekly  Allowance  during 
Partial  Disablement. 

Bicycle  and  Tricycle 
Biding  only. 

Tricycle  Kiding  only. 

Including  Racing  or 

Practiping  on  a  Training  or 

Racing  Path. 

£     s.       d. 
1  10    0 

3  0     0 

4  10    0 
6     0    0 

£      B.       d. 
0     7     6 

0  15     0 
12     6 

1  10     0 

£    B.       d. 
0     5     0 
0  10     0 
0  15     0 
10     0 

£      B.      d. 

0     3    4 
0     6     8 
0  10     0 
0  13    4 

£      B.     d. 
0     6    0 
0  12    0 
0  18    0 
14    0 

Fatal  Accidents  assured  against  for  Is.  per  £100  extra. 


Prospectuses  and  Proposal  Forms,  with  full  particulars,  on  application  to 

J.    ALFORD    CLARKE,     Manager. 
IV.B.— Aleuts  'Wanted  in  Towns  at  present  unrepresented. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Iliffe  .^^  SON'S  Publications. 


THE 

TRICYCLISTS'    INDISPENSABLE 

ANNUAL  &  HANDBOOK. 

BY  HENJRY  STVBMEY. 

THE  complete  work  on  Tricycles.  Describes  every 
machine  made,  every  part,  principle,  novelty  of 
improvement  introduced  up  to  date  of  publication 
with  numerous  illustrations  of  machines  and  accessories, 
with  considerable  other  information. 


Demy  8vo. 


About  300  Pages. 
Post  Free. 


Two  Shillings, 


Copies  of  the  1883  Edition  can  still  he  s^ipplied.  A  new 
issue  is  in  active  xweparation  and  will  he  puhlislied  in  a  few 
weeks'  time. 


>«<- 


-dTHE  GUIDE  TO  BICYCLINGS 

TEEATING  of  the  Sport  itself  as  distinct  from 
machines.  Learning,  Touring,  Training,  Choice 
and  Care  of  Machine,  Clubs,  Literature  are  all  fully 
spoken  of. 

Crown   8vo.     100  Pages.      One    Shilling, 
Post  Fbee  14  Stamps. 


TRAINING 
-<^FOR  AMATEUR  ATHLETES^ 

WITH 

SPECIAL   BEGAED  TO  BICYCLISTS. 
BY  S.  L.  COBTIS. 

THE  author  of  this  work,  being  at  once  a  responsible 
medical  man  and  a  rider  of  world-wide  renown, 
gives  it  an  authority  which  no  other  book  on  Training 
possesses.  As  its  hints  and  directions  are  in  every  way 
practical,  it  can  be  strongly  endorsed  as  giving  all  the 
information  that  a  book  can  give  on  this  important 
subject. 

Crown  8vo.    With  Coloured  Illustration.    Is., 
Post  Feee  14  Stamps. 


A    TREATISE 


THEORETICAL i^i^^  PRACTICAL 
CONSTRUCTION  T°H^H  TRICYCLE. 

BY  F.  WABNEB  JONES. 

'T^HE  first  work  devoted  solely  to  the  consideration 
-'-  of  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  Tricycle  as  a  machine.  The 
different  points  are  accepted  or  rejected  according  to  the 
laws  of  mechanics  and  a  machine  is  finally  constructed 
according  to  those  possessing  the  greatest  advantages. 
All  riders  who  wish  to  have  an  intelligent  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Tricycle  should  peruse  this  work. 
Crown  8vo.,  "with  2  folding  plates  of  Diagrams, 
Is.  6d.    Post  Fkee  Is.  8d. 


o<lNAUTICUS  IN  SCOTLANDt»- 

2,462  MILES  ON  A  TRICYCLE. 

'TpHIS  interesting  narrative  of  a  Cycling  Tour  in 
-*-  Scotland  forms  a  reliable  Handbook  and  Guide  to 
the  iloads,  Hotels,  and  various  objects  of  interest  en 
route.  To  cyclists  and  other  tourists  contemplating  a 
trip  in  North  Britain,  much  information  may  be  gained 
and  some  needless  trouble  avoided  by  studying  this 
book  beforehand. 

Demy  8vo.      Numerous  Illustrations. 
Cloth  Gilt  4s.  6d.     Post  Fbee  5s. 


THE 


CYCLIST 


CHRISTMAS 

FOR    1883. 


NUMBER 


■nPHE  last  Christmas  Number  of  The  Cyclist  was  again 
-*-  an  advance  on  previous  issues.  The  contributions 
in  prose  and  verse  were  by  the  best  'cycling  writers, 
and  with  the  numerous  sketches,  two  folding  plates, 
"  A  Sociable  Ride"  and  "  Follow  my  Leader,"  and  the 
handsome  cover,  in  6  colours,  completed  a  thoroughly 
interesting  and  enlivening  budget. 

A  few  Coptics  have  heen  called  in  and  can  at  present  he  supplied. 
Post  Free  foe.  14  Stamps. 


The  above  Books  can  be  obtained  to  order  of  all  Booksellers    and  Bookstalls,  or  will  be  sent  on 

receipt  of  respective  anwnnts  by 

ILIFFE  S  SON,  98,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 
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Published    Monthly,    profusely    illustrated    in    the  highest    style    of 
American    Wood    Engraving. 

PRICE    ONE    SHILLING.    ^^ 

UTINGO  ^^^  The 
_  Wheelman." 

J^*^  Y  the  incorporation  of  "Outing"  with  "The  Wheelman,"  all 
L'^L  lovers  of  open-air  recreation  have  been  provided  with  a  Magazine 
k^^     which,  for  the  quality  of  its  literature,  artistic  spirit  of  its  illustra- 

'^^         tions  and  finish  in  typographical  get-up,  is  excelled  by  no  other. 

In  a  single  year  it  has  obtained  a  circulation  very  rarely  equalled  in  so 

short  a  time,  and  has  been  declared  to  be  "  the  handsomest  and  best  periodical 

devoted  to  oid-door  recreations." 

Its  field  includes  all  Athletic  Sports  and  Pastimes,  articles  on  which 

are  contributed  by  acknowledged  heads   of  their  several  pursuits,  with  a 

freshness  of  treatment   and  wealth   and   originality  of  illustration    which 

have  never  before  been  bestowed  upon  them. 

Its  general  subject  includes  the  following  divisions  : — 
The  Field  of  Travel,  for  pleasure,  health  or  education. 
Manly  and  Womanly  Out-door  Sports,  with  the   'cycle  occupying  the  leading 

place,  as  it  increasingly  deserves  to  do. 
The  Pleasure  JResorts  of  our  own  and  other  lands. 
The  Study  of  Nature.         Physical  Culture.         Home  Brightening. 

With  the  additional  assistance,  both  literary  and  artistic,  at  their 
disposal,  the  Editors  are  confident  in  improving  on  all  previous  efforts, 
and  determine  to  render  "Outing  and  The  Wheelman"  an  Art  pro- 
duction which  shall  be  worthy  of  the  refined  and  elevating  subjects  it 
seeks  to  illustrate. 

SOME  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  "OUTING." 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  John  G.  Whither,  G.  W.   Curtis,    George    Parsons 
Lathrop,     John   Boyle   O'Reilly,    W.  S.  Kennedy,    Maurice    Thompson, 
Edith  M.  Thomas,  Charles  Richards  Dodge,  Karl  Keon,  etc.,  &a. 

SOME  OF  THE  ARTISTS  ON  "OUTING." 
Heney  Sandham,  F.  Childe  Hassam,  E.  H.  Garrett,  A.  B.  Shute,    W.  H.  Low, 
John  Dunsmore,  W.  E.  Sylvester,  F.  S.  Church,  &c.,  &c. 

SOME  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  IN  "  OUTING." 

Archery,  Canoeing,    Yachting,   Bicycling,    Tricycling,    Angling,  Touring,    and 

EVERY    FORM    OF    OuT-DOOK    ReCREATION. 

SOME  OF  THE  OPINIONS  ON  "OUTING." 

"The  finest  periodical  of  the  kind  in  the  world." — "A  Magazine  which  is  attractive  to  anyone 
of  good  taste." — "The  illustrations  are  as  beautiful,  artistic  and  well  printed  as  any  now 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  from  Rev.  John  Lewis  Williams, 

Stanley   Green    Vicarage,    Poole. 

August  13th,  1883. 
Dear  Sirs, — My  son  and  myself  have  just  made  a  journey  from  this  place  to  Gainsborough  and  back  (500  miles)  on 
one  of  your  "  Premier"  Sociable  Tricycles  (supplied  through  Mr.  King,  of  Wimborne).  We  made  96,  91,  and  88  miles 
on  three  several  days,  carrying  more  than  401bs.  of  luggage.  The  roads  in  some  districts  were  very  rough,  notably 
between  Stamford  and  Grantham,  notwithstanding  not  a  single  screw  came  loose,  and  the  machine  is  in  as  good  order 
as  the  day  we  started.  Tours  faithfully, 

JOHN  LEWIS  WILLIAMS, 
To  Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  Vicar  of  Longfleet. 
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Nuremberg,  August  21st,  1883. 
Gentlemen, — I  have  much  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the    best  long-distance  ride  on  bicycles  ever  done  in 
Germany  was  accomplished  by  my  two  brothers,  Hermann  and  Daniel  Beissbarth,  on  the  19th  inst.,  when  they  rode 
266  kilometres,  in  15h.  35m.     Machines  used,  54in.  "  Koyal  "  Bicycle  and  55in.  "D.H.F.  Premier,"  of  your  make. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  think  well  of  this  letter. 

Yours  respectfully,  WOLFGANG  BEISSBARTH. 

Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  September  17th,  1883. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  loan  of  the  "  Premier  "  Tricycle,  which  you  so  kindly  placed 
at  my  disposal,  to  enable  me  to  check  Mr.  Adams  in  his  attempt  to  beat  record  on  a  "Facile."  The  machine  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  I  have  not  had  the  slightest  preparation,  and,  save  for  a  ride 
to  Weybridge  and  back,  have  not  been  on  a  machine  for  14  days,  the  following  facts,  which  can  be  vouched  for  be 
Messrs.  Adams,  Barrow,  Albone,  and  others,  speak  for  themselves  as  regards  the  qualities  of  the  '*  Premier " 
Roadster.  I  rode  from  Cambridge  to  Biggleswade,  40  miles,  in  3h.  30m.,  less  10  minutes  stoppages  (the  roads  in 
some  places  being  very  loose  and  stony),  and  afterwards  completed  56J  miles  (an  attack  of  nausea  prevented  me  riding 
two  miles  further  in  the  same  time)  in  5h.  I  fancy  this  is  about  the  best  piece  of  work  that  has  ever  been  done  on  a 
bond  fide  roadster,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  Saturday  was  the  first  day  I  ever  tried  a  "Premier,"  I  don't  think  it  requires 
a  prophet  to  tell  what  will  be  my  mount  next  season.  I  may  state  that  the  machine,  which  weighs  791bs.,  was  geared 
up  to  60in.,  and  carried  me  easily  up  every  hill,  including  all  between  Biggleswade  and  London. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

C.  H.  LARRETTE  {Bell's  Life  in  London). 

SOLE    PATENTEES    &    MAKERS: 

HILLMAN,  HERBERT/  CJPER 
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A      PURIFYING     LOVE 


(By   "  Vincent   St.   George.") 


KO  quieter  spot  could  be  found  than  the  httle 
villap;e  of  Ardleigh,  though  the  whole  of 
England  were  traversed  with  this  particular 
object  in  \'iew.  It  was  just  such  a  place 
that  a  chronic  book-worm  would  have  chosen  to 
reside,  as  he  could  have  prosecuted  his  studies  here 
without  the  slightest  danger  of  having  his  equani- 
mity upset. 

There  were  only  two  really  decent  houses  in  the 
village,  and  these  belonged  to  the  parson  and  the 
doctor  respectively.  From  year's  end  to  year's  end 
a  solemn,  monotonous  stillness  pervaded  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  only  relieved  now  and  then  by  the 
bleating  of  cattle,  or  the  bark  of  a  stray  sheep 
dog. 

But  to-day,  for  a  wonder,  some  score  villagers  or 
so  were  standing  in  a  group  close  to  the  church,  and 
although  the  incident  seems  one  of  small  moment, 
it  was  a  very  unusual  occurrence  in  these  parts  to 
see  a  crowd  collected  together. 

On  the  ground  lay  the  object  of  attention,  a  young 
man  about  two  and  twenty  years  of  age,  covered 
with  mud,  and  bleeding  profusely  from  an  ugly 
wound  in  his  forehead. 

He  had  been  seen  by  several  of  the  villagers  riding 
in  a  most  reckless  manner  on  a  tricycle  along  the 
lane  leading  into  the  village  evidently  the  worse  for 
liquor,  and  was  thrown  on  the  spot  where  he  now 
lay  in  his  present  pitiable  condition. 

One  of  the  men  standing  by  instantly  ran  to  fetch 
Doctor  Garth,  who  lived  only  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  scene. 

Nellie  Garth,  the  doctor's  only  daughter — a  hand- 
some young  lady  of  prepossessing  manners,  and  of 
about  eighteen  summers — informed  the  messenger 
that  her  father  was  not  at  home  ;  but  fortunately 
she  knew  where  he  was  to  be  found. 

In  about  ten  minutes  the  doctor  arrived  on  the 
scene. 

A  villager  in  the  meantime  had  obtained  some 
brandy,  and  was  just  in  the  act  of  applying  some  of 


it  to  the  unconscious  man's  lips,  when  the  doctor 
forcibly  snatched  the  bottle  from  his  grasp,  flinging 
it  violently  into  the  road,  thus  breaking  the  bottle 
and  spilling  the  contents. 

The  crowd  meanwhile  stared  stupidly  one  at  the 
other,  at  a  complete  loss  to  understand  the  strange 
anger  of  the  doctor,  who  was  aUvays  so  pleasant  and 
good-tempered,  being  a  good-natured,  humorous 
old  gentleman  of  the  thorough  country-doctor  type. 

But  Doctor  Garth  had  seen  at  a  glance  that  the 
man  had  had  too  much  brandy  already — hence  his 
hasty  interference. 

He  bade  them  fetch  him  some  water  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  while  they  had  gone  to  procure  some 
he  unbuttoned  the  man's  waistcoat,  took  off  his 
collar  and  stock,  requesting  the  crowd  at  the  same 
time  to  stand  farther  back  so  that  his  patient  might 
obtain  more  air. 

They  mechanically  obeyed. 

The  doctor  took  the  cup  of  water  which  one  of 
them  had  fetched  and  forced  it  down  the  man's 
mouth.  It  slowly  brought  about  the  desired  effect, 
and  presently  the  unfortunate  man  opened  his  eyes, 
muttering  something  the  while  in  an  indistmct 
voice. 

And  now  the  question  forced  itself  upon  the 
doctor,  "To  where  should  he  be  taken  ?" 

There  was  but  one  place  at  all  likely,  and  that  was 
his  own  house,  so  like  a  Christian  gentleman,  he  at 
once  bade  two  of  the  strongest  present  to  carry  him 
to  his  own  home. 

Upon  arriving  there  he  was  instantly  undressed  and 
put  to  bed,  and  after  the  doctor  had  carefully  set  his 
broken  arm,  and  bathed  with  soothing  lotion  the 
ghastly  cut  on  his  face,  he  was  soon  enjoying  a  calm 
sleep. 

Next  morning,  on  awakening,  he  felt  quite  as 
dumbfounded  as  the  drunken  beggar  in  Shakespeare, 
who  after  lying  drunk  in  the  gutter  the  previous  day  , 
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suddenly  discovered  himself  in  a  stately  bed  sur- 
rounded with  every  luxury. 

He  had  not  the  slightest  remembrance  of  the 
accident  of  yesterday,  and  as  he  wa.s  endeavouring 
to  account  in  his  own  mind  for  his  present  strange 
though  comfortable  position,  the  bedroom  door 
opened  and  the  doctor  appeared. 

"  Good  morning,"  the  doctor  said,  taking  a  seat 
by  his  bedside,  "  how  are  you  feeling  this  morning, 
young  man  ?" 

Doctor  Garth,  seeing  that  he  looked  utterly  be- 
wildered, and  did  not  seem  to  have  the  slightest 
remembrance  of  his  accident,  related  the  occurrence 
to  him  fully. 

It  drew  forth  from  the  sufferer  sincere  words  of 
heartfelt  thanks,  which  he  expressed  in  broken 
sentences. 

"  I  have  only  done  my  duty,  young  man,  and  every 
Englishman  prides  himself  on  doing  that.  You  do 
not  suppose  I  should  have  left  you  there  to  die  like 
a  dog,"  the  doctor  said  good-naturedly. 

The  recipient  ;of  the  doctor's  kindness  could  find 
no  words  for  further  thanks,  but  held  out  his  right 
hand,  which  the  doctor  grasped  warmly. 

"  You  are  welcome  to  sta}'  under  my  roof  until  you 
are  quite  well.  I  can  see  that  you  are  a  gentleman, 
both  from  your  dress  and  accent,  but  I  am  afraid 
you  have  lately  been  given  to  wild  living,"  the 
doctor  remarked. 

"  Sir,  you  are  perfectly  right,"  the  young  man 
answered.  "  I  am  a  gentleman  both  by  birth  and 
education,  but  unfortunately  I  have  been  drawn  aside 
it'om  the  path  of  honour  and  duty  by  evil  companions, 
and  I  am  thoroughly  ashamed  now  to  look  back  on 
my  past  life.  If,  however,  God  will  only  once  again 
give  me  health  and  strength  to  get  over  my  accident, 
the  past  shall  teach  me  a  lesson  for  life.  I  am  not 
without  means,  doctor,  and  if  you  will  only  allow  me 
to  stay  with  you  a  few  weeks  until  I  am  thoroughly 
recovered,  you  may  make  your  own  charge." 

"  You  may  stay  as  long  as  you  please,"  the  doctor 
replied.  "  You  have  not,  however,  yet  favoured  me 
with  your  name." 

"  Henry  Westonville." 

A  week  passed  by,  a  week  of  restless  nights  and 
painful,  weary  days,  and  then  he  was  well  enough 
to  come  downstairs. 

It  was  a  delightful  morning  !  The  air  was  fragrant 
with  the  rich  odour  of  honeysuckles  and  roses, 
while  the  birds  were  singing  merrily  in  the  life-giving 
sunshine. 

Nellie  Garth  had  placed  a  comfortable  arm-chair 
for  him  on  the  lawn,  where  he  was  to  sit,  by  her 
father's  order,  and  enjoy  the  refreshin'g  morning 
air. 


She  noticed  with  great  sorrow  his  pale  face,  wan 
cheeks,  faltering  step,  and  thin  hands,  and  she  pitied 
him  exceedingly — and  pity  they  say  is  a.kin  to  love. 

"  Good  morning,"  she  said,  in  a  sweet,  cheering 
voice,  as  she  brought  a  chair  and  took  a  seat  by  his 
side.  "  You  will  soon  be  well  again  now  you  are 
able  to  come  out  of  doors  and  enjoy  the  invigorating 
sunshine." 

He  turned  his  sad  face  towards  her,  and  as  her 
bewitching  eyes  met  his,  he  felt  confident  that  he 
had  never  seen  such  a  beautiful  face  in  his  life. 

Her  black  hair,  which  was  cut  short  behind,  hung 
in  playful  curls  on  her  clear  white  forehead,  her 
cheeks  shone  with  health  and  beauty,  her  eyes  were 
brimful  of  merriment  and  innocence,  while  her  teeth 
were  as  white  as  the  driven  snow. 

"  I  doubt  it.  Miss  Garth,"  he  replied,  slowly  and 
sadly.  "  I  have  ruined  an  excellent  ccnstitution  by 
my  own  reckless  folly,  and  now  I  am  paying  the  just 
penalty  for  my  sin.  If  I  were  to  die  to-day  I  should 
in  the  sight  of  heaven  be  just  as  much  a  murderer  as 
Cain,  who  in  a  wicked  moment  slew  his  brother 
because  he  was  jealous  of  him." 

"  Oh  !  pray  do  not  say  so,"  she  replied,  with  a 
shudder,  frightened  at  his  words,  and  having  only  a 
very  indistinct  idea  of  their  meaning.  "  You  will 
get  better,  I  feel  sure  you  will." 

"  Supposing  I  did,  Miss  Garth,"  he  made  answer. 
"  Of  what  use  would  my  life  be  to  me  ?  I  am  only  a 
cumberer  of  the  ground,  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  cut 
down  and  to  make  room  for  something  better.  I 
have  ro  particular  work  in  the  world  to  do,  and  if  I 
were  to  die  to-morrow  none  would  care,  only  some 
few  would  be  glad,  and  I  should  be  followed  to  my 
grave  unloved  and  uncared  for,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
or  months  at  the  outside  I  should  be  forgotten  by  the 
world  for  ever." 

His  words  cut  Nellie  Garth  to  the  heart,  and  her 
eyes  were  already  wet  with  tears. 

"  Forgive  me,  Miss  Garth,"  he  said  tenderly,  "  for 
forgetting  myself  by  alluding  to  my  painful  history  in 
your  presence." 

She  dried  her  tears  hurriedly  and  ran  away  under 
the  pretext  of  domg  some  little  thing  in  the  house, 
but  it  was  only  to  give  vent  to  a  flood  of  tears  in  hei; 
own  room,  where  he  could  not  see  her. 

From  this  morning  a  wonderful  change  for  the 
better  came  over  Henry  Westonville.  His  flesh 
gradually  assumed  a  more  healthy  appearance,  his 
eyes  became  brighter,  his  tread  more  firm,  and  his 
general  health  began  rapidly  to  improve.  He  was 
soon  sufficiently  strong  enough  to  take  long  walks, 
and  Nellie  Garth  often  went  rambles  with  him 
through  the  sunny  meadows,  where,  by  the  side  of 
some  silvery  stream,  they  would  sit  together ;  and 
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he  would  indulge  in  a  cigarette,  whilst  she  read 
Tennyson  to  him  in  a  clear,  pathetic  voice.  In  the 
evening  she  used  to  play  for  him  while  he  sang. 

So  the  days  slipped  pleasantly  by,  and,  durinj^ 
this  short  time,  Henry  Westonville  had  fallen  hope- 
lessly in  love  with  Nellie  Garth.  A  few  weelcs  back 
so  wretched  did  he  feel  that  he  did  not  seem  to  care 
whether  he  lived  or  died.  Life  had  no  attraction  for 
him,  and  the  world  had  no  work  for  him  to  do.  But 
now  all  was  changed,  for  Nellie  Garth  had  come 
across  his  path  like  an  angel  cf  mercy  transforming 
the  appearance  of  everything. 

The  world  now  w.asnot  the  same  place.  Life  was 
once  again  sweet,  and  so  was  work  for  her  sake. 
In  her  he  felt  that  he  possessed  indeed  a  guardian 
angel — a  sure  safeguard  against  the  many  pitfalls 
of  life. 

But  did  she  love  him  in  return  ?  That  was  the 
tantalising  question  which  hung  on  his  lips  every 
day. 

Some  days  he  thought  she  did  ;  for  did  she  not 
seem  to  study  his  every  comfort  by  reading  to  him, 
playing  for  him,  singing  for  him,  and  performing  a 
hundred-and-one  little  actions  which  she  knew 
pleased  him?  Then  at  other  times  it  seemed 
monstrous  even  to  think  that  innocence  could  link 
itself  with  vice,  spotless  purity  with  impurity,  im- 
maculate goodness  with  wickedness  !  What  had 
his  life  been  in  the  past  but  one  long-continued 
chapter  of  wretchedness,  folly,  and  crime?  If  she 
only  knew  all,  would  she  not  deservedly  spurn  him 
and  forbid  him  even  to  approach  her  ?  Love  him  ! 
it  was  impossible.  She  was  good  to  him  because 
she  pitied  him — that  was  all !  Then  why  stay  any 
longer  at  the  house  ?  Would  it  not  be  far  better  to 
bid  her  a  for-ever  farewell  ?    And  yet — he  could  not. 

One  day  the  doctor  had  to  drive  to  Ashville,  a 
small  town  nine  miles  away,  in  order  to  see  two 
patients,  and  he  invited  Henry  ^Vestonville  to 
accompany  him,  as  about  two  miles  from  the  town 
there  was  a  lovely  bit  of  scenery  well  worth  seeing. 
This  was  Silverdale.  Nellie  had  consented  to  go 
too,  for  the  doctor  wisely  remarked  that  the  drive 
would  do  them  all  good. 

When  they  reached  Ashville,  the  doctor  handed 
over  the  horse  and  trap  to  the  ostler  of  the  George 
and  Dragon,  and  while  he  went  to  make  his  pro- 
fessional calls,  his  daughter  and  Henry  Westonville 
went  in  the  direction  of  Silverdale. 

It  was  a  beautiful  walk  through  some  charming 
meadows,  the  footpath  following  the  river  all  the 
way. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  dale  is  a  miniature  moun- 
tain known  as  Thorpe  Cloud,  and  as  the  morning 
was    so    delightful,  Nellie    asked   him   whether  he 


would    care    to   climb   to   the  top.      He,    of  coarse, 
gladly  consented. 

The  scene  which  presented  itself  on  reaching  the 
top  amply  repaid  them  for  their  trouble,  for  the 
eye  wandered  over  one  long  stretch  of  beautiful 
country  scenery  ;  trees,  cows,  cornfields,  and  river 
all  contributed  to  make  a  rich,  pleasing  picture. 

She  took  a  seat  on  the  sweet-smolling  heather,  and 
he -sat  down  by  her  side. 

She  immediately  noticed  that  he  was  looking  pale 
and  somewhat  sad,  and  she  thought  the  exertion  of 
climbing  the  Cloud  was  the  cause. 

"  I  am  afraid  the  climb  has  been  too  much  for 
you,"  she  said,  looking  at  hi.m  concerne.Uy.  "It 
was  very  thoughtless  of  me  proposing  it." 

"  I  do  not  feel  tired  at  all,"  he  replied,  "  but  I  am 
feeling  rather  sad,  for  I  am  thinking  that  we  shall 
have  but  few  more  days  together." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  thinking  of  leaving  us  at 
present,"  she  said. 

"  Why,  are  you  aware  that  I — an  utter  stranger  to 
you  a  little  while  ago — have  stayed  with  you  over 
three  months  ?  I  have  trespassed  too  much  on  your 
kindness  already,"  he  remarked. 

"  And  when  do  you  think  of  going  ?"  she  asked. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  present  week." 

"This  is  sudden,  is  it  not  ?"  she  said  gravely. 

"  Yes,  it  has  come  rather  more  sudden  on  me 
than  I  expected,"  he  replied.  "  I  received  a  letter 
this  morning  from  a  friend  in  Australia  who  is  sheep- 
farming,  entreating  me  to  go  out  to  him,  and  I  have 
almost  made  up  my  mind  to  do  so,  as  the  sail  there 
may  do  me  good." 

"  And  we  may  never  see  each  other  again,"  she 
said,  sadly. 

"  Perhaps  never,"  was  his  reply. 

Hot,  scalding  tears  were  fast  trickling  down  her 
cheeks,  and  in  a  moment  he  had  her  in  his  aims. 
He  had  fully  intended  to  go  away,  and  never  tell  her 
of  his  love,  but  now  the  secret  was  discovered  on 
both  sides. 

"  My  darling,  my  darling!"  he  cried,  passionately, 
"  I  will  never  leave  you  if  you  will  only  bid  me  sta}'. 
Oh  !  my  love,  my  love,  is  it  possible  that  yon  can 
care  for  a  wretch  like  me  ?  Let  me  tell  you  the 
story  of  my  life  before  you  plight  your  troth  to  one 
whose  past  history  has  been  one  long  chapter  of  sin 
and  folly." 

She  tried  to  prevent  him  telling  his  story.  He 
loved  her,  and  that  was  all  she  cared  to  know.  But 
he  insisted. 

"  Nellie,  you  shall  know  my  story,"  he  said,  with 
determination.  ''It  is  a  painful  one,  and  it  may 
part  us,  but  I  cannot  accept  your  love  until  you 
know  all,  for  it  would  be  like  obtaining  youJ"  love 
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under  false  pretences.  To  begin  with,  1  am  the 
only  son  of  a  baronet,  my  father  residing  at  Weston- 
viile  Hall,  in  Somersetshire.  At  an  early  age  I  was 
sent  to  Oxford,  at  which  place  I  led  a  dissipated 
life  with  some  wild  companions,  and  was  expelled 
from  my  college.  My  father  was  justly  indignant, 
and  I  was  next  sent  into  the  army.  Before  three 
months  had  elapsed  I  again  disgraced  myself,  and 
lost  my  commission.  I  then  returned  home.  My 
father  sternly  refused  to  have  me  under  his  roof,  in 
spite  of  the  heail-rending  prayers  of  my  dear  and 
saintly  mother.  From  that  time  I  have  never  seen 
home,  but  have  been  leading  a  wild  life  amongst 
wicked  companions,  my  father  paying  my  yearly 
allowance  through  his  solicitors.  With  such  a  past 
how  can  I  dare  to  ask  you  to  link  your  life  with 
mine  ?  I  loved  you  from  the  very  first  day  I  saw 
you,  but  I  never  should  have  told  you  of  my  love 
unless  you  had  betrayed  your  secret  this  morning." 

He  lifted  his  eyes  to  hers,  thinking  that  he  should 
read  there  scorn,  contempt,  and  anger ;  but,  no — 
she  was  looking  at  him  with  eyes  beaming  with  love 
and  compassion. 

"  Your  past  life,  certainly,"  she  said  tenderly,  "  has 
been  one  of  folly,  but  will  you  not,  for  my  sake, 
struggle  for  the  future  ?" 

"  I  will,"  was  all  he  could  say,  and  he  could  not 
restrain  his  tears,  for  his  heart  was  smitten  like  the 
heart  of  a  little  child. 

They  walked  back  to  Ashville  in  silence,  and  later 
on  that  evening,  in  the  doctor's  "  sanctum,"  Henry 
Westonville  pleaded  for  Nellie  Garth. 

"  I  certainly  have  had  the  greatest  faith  in  you,'' 
the  doctor  replied  to  his  appeal,  "  or  else  I  should 
not  have  pressed  you  to  stay  so  long  in  my  house. 
But  is  not  this  love  affair  too  sudden  ?  You  have 
barely  known  each  other  three  months.  However, 
I  am  willing  to  give  my  consent  on  one  condition." 

"  And  that,  sir  ?"  Henry  Westonville  asked  eagerly. 

"  That  you  go  abroad  for  three  years,  and  if,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  you  are  both  still  in  the  same 
mind  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  raise.  You  are 
both  young  in  years,  so  it  is  not  much  that  I  ask." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  the  time,"  Henry  Weston- 
ville replied,  "  but  the  idea  of  leaving  England  would 


not  chime  in  with  my  plans.  I  repent,  sir,  of  my 
past  life,  and  in  the  future  I  have  resolved  to  live 
far  different.  It  is  my  intention- to  take  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  endeavour  to  brighten 
the  lives  of  the  poorer  classes.  Should  you,  under 
the  circumstances,  therefore,  have  any  objection  to 
my  staying  in  England,  and  devoting  the  next  three 
years  to  hard  reading  ?" 

"  Not  the  slightest,"  the  doctor  replied,  delighted 
at  his  good  resolutions.  "  I  am  only  too  pleased  to 
hear  of  your  good  intentions.  But  does  Nellie  know 
all  this  ?" 

"  She  does,  for  it  was  she  who.  first  put  the  ide?,i 
into  my  head,"  he  confessed,  blushing. 

"  May  Heaven  bless  you  both,  my  children  !"  the 
old  man  said,  with  eyes  full  of  tears. 

The  three  years  passed  quickly  away,  as  years  do, 
and  in  that  short  period  many  important  events 
respecting  this  story  took  place. 

Henry  Westonville  had  been  ordained,  first  to  the 
holy  office  of  deacon,  and  then  to  that  of  priest,  and 
was  now  working  hard  as  a  curate  in  the  East  of 
London. 

Sir  Henry  Westonville  had  no  sooner  heard  of  his 
son's  reformation  than  he  immediately  sent  for  him 
to  Westonville  Hall,  where  he  implored  him  to  forget 
his  harsh  treatment  towards  him  in  the  past. 

An  affecting  reconciliation  thus  took  place  between 
father  and  son,  but  the  reunion  was  not  for  long,  for 
two  weeks  later  death  separated  them  again. 

About  this  time,  too,  the  vicar  of  Westonville  died, 
and  after  very  careful  consideration,  Henry  Weston- 
ville resolved  to  come  and  live  at  the  Hall  amongst 
his  own  tenantry,  in  the  two-fold  character  of  land- 
lord and  clergyman. 

A  little  later  on  a  gay  wedding  took  place  in  the 
little  village  of  Ardleigh,  between  the  Rev.  Henry 
Westonville  of  the  one  part,  and  Nellie  Garth  of 
the  other,  amidst  great  rejoicing. 

Doctor  Garth  eventually  came  to  live  at  the 
Vicarage  House,  at  the  united  request  of  his  son-in- 
law  and  daughter,  and  many,  in  after  years,  were 
the  hearts  of  the  poor  which  were  made  glad  by  the 
kind  ministrations  of  the  young  squire-priest  and 
his  charming  wife. 
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HAT  of  last  year's  fashion  !" 
"  But  her  eyes  were  like  gray  stars." 
"  And  her  manner  dreadfully  quick  and 
decided." 

"  Bright  and  sparkling,  I  should  call  it." 

"  My  dear  Richard,  you  are  really  absurd.  The 
girl  is  a  iiospital  nurse,  and  what  woman  with  any 
refinement  or  dehcacy  would  take  up  such  a  pro- 
fession as  that  ?     It  shows  she  can't  be  nice." 

"  Ladies  do  such  things  nowadays  "—less  de- 
fiantly." 

"  Now  you  know  you  are  only  saying  so  because 
she's  pretty.  Of  course,  ladies  do  queer  things 
nowadays,  but  that  doesn't  excuse  all  unwomanly 
feeling.  Besides,  she's  only  a  solicitor's  daughter. 
I  shan't  ask  nurmma  to  call." 

"  But  don't  you  think  common  civihty " 

"  No,  I  don't.  She's  only  staying  at  the  Rectory, 
and  we're  not  forced  to  call  on  everyone's  friends. 
Besides,  Captain  Hardwicke  is  expected  home,  and 
it  would  make  it  awkward.  What  would  one  of 
Lord  Belmont's  people  say  if  we  asked  them  to 
meet  a  girl  like  Miss  Travers  ?" 

"  All  the  same,  she's  as  pretty  and  ladylike  as 
anyone  I  ever  met  in  these  parts." 

"  Very  likely,  but  she's  not  in  our  set.  Now, 
Richard,  if  you  say  any  more  I  shall  begin  to  think 
you  are  faUing  in  love  with  her,  if  the  idea  is  not  too 
absurd." 

But  Richard  had  closed  the  drawing-room  door 
upon  his  six  sisters'  languid  voices,  and  was  half- 
way across  the  wide  lawn  with  its  brilliant  parterres 
■of  summer  flowers.  Poor  Richard  Allerdyce!  only 
son  of  the  richest  banker  in  Chellowdean,  people  of 
good  family,  but  with  just  that  uncertainty  of  social 
position  which  made  them  afraid  of  overstepping 
any  boundaries,  rather  gratified  at  being  on  intimate 
terms  with  Lord  Belmont  and  the  Hardwickes,  he 
was  of  divided  mind  this  summer  afternoon.  He 
had  been  greatly  taken  by  that  sweet  face  and  slight 
figure  in  the  Rectory  pew  last  Sunday  ;  was  sensible 
of  a  thrill  of  more  than  civil  interest  when  he  met 
their  owner  walking  home  with  the  good  old  rector 
after  service,  and  was  introduced  to  '•  Miss  Travers," 
while  the  eyes  "  like  gray  stars "  were  suddenly 
raised  to  his  ;  and  he  had  ever  since  spent  a  larger 
portion  of  his  lime  than  was  strictly  needful  in 
walking  past  the  Rectory's  rose-covered  garden  gate. 
But,  on  the  other  side,  his  sisters'  words  had  certamiy 
struck  home. 

Brought  up,  as  the  AUerdyces  were,  like  hot-house 
plants,   sheltered  from  every  breath  of  frosty  air,  it 


was  not  strange  that  Richard  at  25,  though  a  big, 
burly  enough  young  Englishman  to  look  at,  was  but 
little  of  a  man  in  mind  or  heart.  Knowledge  of 
the  world  had  been  carefully  kept  from  him,  as  from 
his  sisters,  lest  they  should  learn  evil ;  but  their  very 
ignorance  had  cost  him  the  loss  of  power  to  choose 
between  evil  and  good,  and  had  given  them  weak 
prejudices  and  quelled  opinionativeness,  instead  of 
a  mind  able  to  discern  and  pi'efer  the  right. 

Richard's  handsome  face  was  overcast  as  he 
swung  out  of  the  lodge  gates  and  down  the  road.  Miss 
Travers  a  hospital  nurse  !  certainly  it  was  a  shock. 
Not  only  did  it  seem  to  him  unwomanly  for  a  woman 
to  work  at  all,  but  infinitely  more  so  to  do  menial 
work.  And  then  the  awful  thought  of  what  his 
mother  and  sisters  would  say,  were  they  asked  to 
receive  a  hospital  nurse  as  his  future  wife  !  For  it 
had  gone  as  far  as  that,  in  Richard's  susceptible 
mind,  even  in  these  three  short  days.  All  at  once 
his  thoughts  broke  off,  as  Miss  Travers  herself,  sweet 
and  bright  as  ever,  in  her  black  dress,  came  out 
from  the  Rectory  gate,  the  great  Rectory  mastiff 
pacing  behind  her. 

Now,  Richard's  own  collie  was  at  his  master's 
heels,  and  there  was  a  border  feud  of  long  standing 
between  these  two  faithful  followers.  There  was 
one  angry  growl,  a  heavy  rush,  a  thud,  and  then  a 
brown  body  and  a  black  rolled  together  in  the  dust 
in  a  manner  suggestive  of  a  dog's  funeral  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  Richard,  who  was  actually 
staggered  by  the  suddenness  of  all,  could  not  for  a 
moment  regain  his  senses  ;  and  when  he  did,  it  was 
to  find  Miss  Travers,  both  white  hands  locked  in  the 
hair  of  Rollo's  shaggy  neck,  pulling  him  from  his  foe 
with  all  her  strength,  and  calling  to  "  Mr.  Allerdyce  " 
to  "  take  hold  of  his  dog  and  pull  him  off." 

She  was  being  whirled  round  in  the  cloud  of  dust 
by  the  frantic  waltzers  before  Richard  could  quite 
settle  where  to  "take  hold,"  but  that  task  was  per- 
formed for  him  by  a  gentleman  in  tweed  knicker- 
bockers, who  started  out  of  the  "White  Hart,"  a  few 
rods  away,  and  ran  to  the  rescue.  Between  Miss 
Travers  and  himself  the  combatants  were  separated, 
each  carrying  away  a  few  fragments  of  the  other's 
person;  and  Miss  Travers,  flushed,  panting,  covered 
with  dust,  but  looking  lovelier  than  Richard  had 
ever  seen  woman  look  before,  sank  back  against  the 
Rectory  wall  and  tried  to  laugh.  The  stranger  lifted 
his  hat,  looking  straight  at  her  with  a  pair  of  piercing 
brown  eyes. 

"  Excuse  me.  Miss  Travers !"  he  said,  in  rather  an 
off-hand   manner,  "  but  that  was  about  as  rash  a 
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thing  as  anyone  could  possibly  do.     The  dogs  might 
have  both  turned  on  you  and  bitten  you  badly." 

"  Thank  you,  Captain  Hardwicke,  I  had  not  the 
least  fear,"  was  her  only  response,  given  with  a  little 
haughtiness  ;  and  the  gentleman,  with  a  nod  to 
Richard,  turned  and  strode  away  as  rapidly  as  he 
had  come. 

"  Miss  Travers,  are  you  hurt  ?"  Richard  was  able 
to  articulate  at  last.  "  You  never  should  have  done 
a  thing  like  that.  Hardwicke  was  right,  it  was 
awfully  rash  !    By  the  way,  you  know  Hardwicke  ?" 

"  No,  I'm  not  hurt  a  bit,"  the  wonderful  gray  eyes 
were  dancing  with  fun  now.  "  Don't  scold  me, 
please.  I  know  it  was  a  silly  thing  to  do,  but  I  didn't 
stop  to  think,  Pray  don't  look  so  horrified  !" 
"  But  if  you  had  been  bitten  ?" 
"Well,  I  wasn't,"  and  her  face  dimpled  with  a 
friendly  smile  at  his  shocked  look. 

"  But  you  know  Hardwicke  ?"  he  persisted,  unable 
to  get  over  his  surprise  in  that  quarter. 

"  O  yes."  Her  face  grew  cold  instantly.  "Captain 
Hardwicke  was  in  hospital  with  an  accident  some 
months  ago — my  hospital.  I  had  charge  of  him 
there,  that's  all."  And  she  pulled  a  rose  so  sharply 
from  the  hedge  that  it  fell  to  pieces  in  her  hands. 

"  Look  here  !"  she  laughed,  showering  the  petals 
on  the  ground  before  her  ;  "  let  us  cover  over  the 
battle-field  with  flowers,"  and  she  laughed  again." 

Richard  went  home  more  thoughtful  than  ever. 
Surely  this  woman  was  a  novel  thing  in  his  experience 
of  men  and  manners.  She  acted  with  the  skill  and 
daring  of  a  man  ;  and  yet  he  would  rather  not  think 
what  his  sisters'  faces  would  be  like  had  they  but 
seen  it.  Was  it  actually  lady-Uke  ?  or  should 
she  not  rather  have  fled  from  the  scene  of  conflict, 
or  even  have  screamed  and  fainted  ?  To  be  sure,  she 
had  looked  as  beautiful  as  an  avenging  Amazon  ;  but 
was  it  quite  correct  conduct  for  a  girl  ?  And  Captain 
Hardwicke's  manner,  so  abrupt  and  dictatorial ;  he 
seemed  to  show  her  the  difference  in  social  position 
between  a  nobleman's  nephew  and  a  hospital  nurse. 
It  must  have  been  an  awkward  meeting,  as  his 
sisters  had  said.  And  then  a  cold  shiver  came  over 
him  as  he  thought  of  Miss  Travers  introduced  as 
Mrs.  Richard  Allerdyce  at  Belmont  Castle,  and 
Captain  Hardwicke's  stony  look  of  surprise.  And 
yet — and  yet — she  was  so  beautiful ! 

Nearly  three  weeks  since  the  dog  episode,  and 
Richard's  courage  still  wavered  in  the  balance.  He 
had  grown  to  know  Miss  Travers  well  in  those  three 
weeks,  and  to  know  her  well  was  to  love  her  better. 
There  never  was  a  woman  so  sweet,  so  clever,  so 
sympathetic,  so  beautiful — he  was  certain  of  that — 
no  woman  he  more  ardently  longed  to  have  for  his 
own  ;  and  yet — and  yet !      That  terrible  strength  of 


character,  that  profession,  that  Rectory  garden,  he 
had  almost  flung  all  prudence  to  the  winds,  she  had 
been  so  dangerously,  fatally  sweet  (she  was  always 
especially  kind  to  him),  but  he  reeled  back  from  the 
gift  just  in  time  when  she  mentioned  casually,  with- 
out a  change  of  voice  or  countenance,  that  she  had 
an  uncle  who  was  a  chemist  in  Rochester.  "  A 
chemist  !  Shades  of  my  ancestors  protect  me !" 
Richard  recoiled  again  as  he  thought  of  it,  and 
fancied  Hardwicke's  look  if  he  could  have  heard  her. 
For  Capt.  Hardwicke  was  still  at  the  "  White  Harl:," 
and  perhaps  his  presence,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
exalted  society  about  him,  had  been  one  of  Richard's 
restraining  though  unconscious  influences.  Now, 
as  he  slowly  worked  his  way  up  the  steepest  hill  in 
the  neighbourhood,  on  his  new  tricycle,  he  was 
pondering  the  whole  question  in  his  mind.  Could 
he  take  the  plunge,  or  was  it  too  costly  ? 

A  trim,  graceful  figure  on  the  road  before  him,  as 
at  last  he  gained  the  summit,  drove  all  else  to  the 
four  winds  ;  and  in  an  instant  he  had  overtaken  the 
object  of  his  cogitations,  and  sprung  to  the  ground 
beside  her. 

"  Mr.  Allerdyce !"  she  said,  turning  with  her  own 
bright  look  to  shake  hands,  "  how  like  a  ghost  you 
stole  upon  me  !  Oh,  I  see,  it  was  on  a  tricycle,  and 
what  a  beauty!  Do  let  me  look  at  it."  And 
Richard,  nothing  loath,  began  to  display  his  new 
toy — a  perfect  thing  in  build  and  finish — the  Aller- 
dyces'  possessions  always  were  the  most  perfect  of 
their  kind. 

He  began  to  explain  it  to  her,  forgetting  all  about 
the  chemist  uncle,  but  she  interrupted  him. 

"  Yes,  I  know  all  about  them,  thanks.  I  see,  it 
is  a  regular  bit  of  perfection.  I  should  so  like  to  try 
it ;  may  I  ?" 

Once  more  Richard  was  dumb  with  surprise.  A 
lady  on  a  tricycle  was  as  yet  an  unheard  of  thing  in 
rustic  Chellowdean,  and  it  seemed  an  outrageous 
idea  to  him. 

"  I  really  d  m't  think  you  could,"  he  faltered. 
"  My  sisters  never  have  done  such  a  thing." 

"  Your  sisters  ?  Oh,  perhaps  not,"  with  a  little 
smile  at  the  idea.  "  But  I  am  quite  used  to  tricycles. 
I  ride  one  whenever  I  get  a  chance." 

Further  blow  for  Richard ;  but  there  was  no 
knowing  how  to  refuse  her,  and  he  stood  aside.  She 
took  her  place  like  one  who  was  thoroughly  used  to 
tricycles,  and  he  could  not  but  admit  she  adorned 
her  position. 

"What  a  delicious  hill  to  run  down !"  she  said, 
with  a  happy  little  laugh,  as  she  placed  her  dainty 
feet  on  the  treadles.     "  I  really  must  try  it." 

"Pray,  pray  don't  attempt  it!"  was  Richard's 
horrified  remonstrance,  for  the  hill  stretched  down 
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e\'en  more  abruptly  than  on  the  side  he  had 
ascended,  and  near  the  bottom  there  was  a  sudden 
sharp  turn,  with  the  railway  hne  running  just  below 
— the  nastiest  bit  of  road  for  miles  round.  Perhaps 
even  Agatha  Travers  would  have  hesitated  to 
hazard  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  consternation  in 
Richard's  face. 

"  Mr.  Allerdyce,  you  are  faint-hearted,"  she  said 
gaily,  as  she  started  on  her  downward  course — a 
little  more  rapidly  than  she  had  at  first  intended  ; 
but  Richard's  new  tiicycle  ran  smoothly.  His  heart 
was  in  his  mouth,  as  the  country  folk  say,  as  she 
began  to  glide  rapidly  off.  She  turned  her  head  and 
flashed    back    a    merry    defiance.     "  My   uncle,    the 

chemist,   at    Rochester,   used    to  say" Then   the 

wicked  sparkle  faded  suddenly,  and  she  called  quick 
and  clear  :  "  Can  you  stop  me  please  ?  The  brake 
is  stiff";    I  can't  make  it  work  ;   it's  running  away  !" 

Poor  Richard  of  the  faint  heart!  It  seemed  to 
die  within  him.  The  next  second  he  darted  forward, 
but  it  was  just  one  second  too  late.  The  check  she 
had  been  able  to  put  on  the  heavy  machine  with  the 
treadles  ceased  to  keep  it  back,  and  faster  and  faster 
it  tore  down  the  perilous  road. 

In  all  his  life  to  come  Richard  will  never  know 
any  minute  so  long  as  that  next,  while  the  straight, 
slight  figure  flying  through  space  seemed  to  swim 
before  his  eyes,  and  his  knees  knocked  together  as 
he  stood. 

On,  on — faster,  faster  !  She  managed  somehow 
to  cling  to  the  steering  handle  and  keep  the  machine 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  but  the  mad  pace  grew 
more  desperate.  She  could  never  turn  that  fatal 
corner  by  the  railway  embankment ;  over  it  she  must 
go.  And  it  was  just  then  that  Richard  and  she  both 
together  saw  the  puff"  of  snow-white  smoke  from  the 
hill  side,  that  told  them  the  evening  express  was  out 
of  the  tunnel,  and  thundering  down  that  very  bit  of 
line. 

It  all  flashed  over  Agatha  in  one  rush  ;  would  the 
fall  kill  her,  or  would  it  be  the  train  ?  It  must  be 
one  or  the  other.  The  next  second  or  two  would 
settle  that ;  and  a  swift  prayer  was  on  her  lips,  but 
what  she  never  quite  knew,  for  even  as  she  breathed 
it  someone  or  something  in  brown  tweed  knicker- 
bockers hurled  itself  over  the  roadside  before  her,  a 
stout  stick  darted  into  the  flying  wheel,  and  with 
one  quick  swerve  the  tricycle  crashed  into  the  ditch, 
and  lay  there  a  confused  mass  of  spinning  spokes 
and  mutilated  tyres;  while  Agatha  flew  out  from  its 
midst  like  a  ball,  and  alighted  on  a  grassy  bank  a 
yard  or  two  away;  and  the  express  rushed  past 
with  a  wild  yell  on  the  line  just  below,  and  vanished 
round  a  sharp  curve  that  matched  the  road  above  it. 
Then,  and  then  alone,  did    Richard's  legs   regain 


their  powers  of  motion,  and  lie  set  off  as  fast  as  they 
could  carry  him  to  where  the  little  black  figure  lay. 
Somehow  it  took  longer  to  run  down  that  hill  than 
the  last  descent  would  have  led  one  to  think,  for 
when  Richard,  panting  and  breathless,  reached  the 
scene  of  the  accident,  the  little  black  figure,  verj- 
much  out  of  its  usual  trim  neatness,  was  seated  on 
the  grassy  tangle  that  broke  her  fall,  busily  binding 
up  with  her  own  small  handkerchief  a  deep  gash  in 
the  hand  of  the  knickerbockered  person  who  knelt 
at  her  side.  It  was  a  very  pale  face  that  looked  up 
at  Richard's  with  the  sort  of  awe  that  any  human 
creature  must  wear  who  has  just  been  face  to  face 
with  death,  but  her  gray  eyes  had  a  wonder-flushing 
hght  in  them. 

"  That  poor  tricycle,"  she  said.  "  I  am  so  sorry, 
is  it  very  badly  hurt?"  And,  in  the  fervour  of  his 
relief  and  gladness,  Richard  could  find  words  for 
nothing  but — 

"  Bother  the  tricycle  !" 

He  was  ready  enough  to  say  something,  however, 
presently,  when  he  found  himself  obliged  to  stop  and 
see  its  remains  decently  cared  for,  while  Captain 
Hardwicke  took  charge  of  Miss  Travers's  return  to 
the  Rectory.  She  said  she  was  none  the  worse  for 
her  fall,  but  perhaps  she  was  a  httle  shaken ;  but 
Capt.  Hardwicke  kindly  offered  her  his  arm,  and 
she  took  it.  Richard  hurried  after  them  before  long, 
his  whole  heart  aglow.  That  awful  minute  this 
afternoon  had  taught  him  that  life  without  Agatha 
Travers  would  seem  a  poor  and  worthless  thing,  were 
she  a  factory  girl.  He  hurried  after  them,  therefore, 
and  came  in  sight  of  the  Rectory  gate  as  two  hands, 
one  very  neatly  bandaged,  unclasped  over  it,  and  a 
small  dark  head  raised  itself  swiftly  from  a  bro^vn 
tweed  shoulder,  where  it  seemed  to  have  been 
resting. 

"Good  gracious!"  was  all  that  Richard  could 
utter,  as  Agatha  vanished,  and  Capt.  Hardwicke, 
looking  odiously  radiant,  sauntered  towards  him. 

"Ah,  ah!  Allerdyce,    old  fellow;  caught  us,  have 
you  ?     Then  I  may  as  well  tell  you  all   my  tremen- 
dous good  luck  at  once,   and   take   your  congratula- 
tions.    Perhaps    you've    heard  hew  Miss  Travers's 
nursing  saved  my  life  last  year,  and  when,  of  course, 
I  fell  in  love  with  her — as  who  wouldn't  ? — she  would 
have  it  it  was  only  gratitude,   and   refused  to  let  me 
make  what  she    called   a   mesalliance,   just    because 
there's  that  brute  of  a  title  coming  to  me  some  day. 
I  told  her  I  thought  all  that   rubbish  was   obsolete, 
and  offered  to  drop  the  title  altogether  if  she  liked  ; 
but  nothing  would  do,  and  we  parted  rather  out  of 
temper.     I  heard  she  was  down  here,  and  ran  down 
to  see  my  uncle,   hoping  he  would  talk  her  over,  but 
I  began  to  think  it  was  no  use.     And,  do  you  know, 
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I  was  frantically  jealous  of  you,  old  fellow  !  I  saw 
she  liked  you,  and  I  almost  believe  you  could  have 
cut  me  out  early  in  the  day,  if  you  had  the  pluck  to 
try,  she  was  so  set  against  me.  But  to-day  has  made 
it  all  right,  and  she  thinks  I've  saved  her  life  this 
time,  so  we're  quits.  Well,  old  man,  am  I  not  the 
luckiest  man  alive  ?" 

"But — but — "stammered  the  wretched  Richard, 
"  surely,  her  family  !" 

"  She's  an  orphan.      Oh,   I   see  what  you  mean. 


She  told  me  she  had  been  shocking  you  with  an 
uncle  who's  a  chemist,  or  a  butcher,  or  goodness 
knows  what.  Bah  !  I  should  think  the  mere  fact  of 
being  a  hospital  nursn  was  a  patent  of  nobihty  to 
any  woman.  But  if  my  little  girl  were  a  beggar- 
maiden,  she  would  still  be  a  real  princess.  God 
bless  her." 

And  Richard's  groan  may  have  been  an  assent. — 
Canadian  Truth. 
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(By  Henry  B.  Gates.) 


UNION  is  strength,"  and  to  call  in  question, 
or  cast  any  doubts  upon  the  strength  of 
that  imposing  organisation — the  "  National 
Cyclists'  Union" — would  be  equally  idle 
and  impertinent ;  but  all  of  us  will  agree  that  though 
that  excellent  body  has  done  much  for  the  wheel 
world,  much  more  may  yet  be  done. 

One  of  the  most  important  services  it  has 
rendered  to  us  is  the  marking  of  dangerous  hiUs — 
and  so  worthy  an  enterprise  is  this  that  we  can  but 
wish  its  furtherance   and  completion  with  all  speed. 

Many  a  stranger,  when  tourmg,  has  blessed  the 
little  white  board  at  the  roadside,  through  whose 
timely  warning  a  terrible  descent  has  been  negoti- 
ated without  accident,  which  else  would  have  been 
next  to  impossible.  Doubtless  many  lives  have  been 
saved  by  these  silent  monitors  of  the  wayside  ;  but 
when  one  is  touring,  one  very  naturally  wishes  to  be 
warned  of  all  really  dangerous  hills. 

If  we  are  saved  from  accident  nineteen  times  and 
sustain  a  frightful  cropper  the  twentieth,  we  do  not 
feel  so  much  gratification  at  the  thouglit  of  our  pre- 
vious good  fortune  as  mortification  at  our  present 
discomfiture — if,  indeed,  we  live  to  reflect  upon  the 
matter  at  all. 

This  is  an  age  of  advance  and  enlightenment ;  so 
many  are  our  blessings  and  luxuries,  that  we  expect 
them  sometimes  where  we  are  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. 

Thus,  having  become  accustomed  to  be  warned 
of  dangerous  descents,  if  we  chance  upon  a  strange 
hill  not  so  marked,  we  instantly  conclude  the  ground 
to  be  safe,  and  commence  the  descent  without  extra- 
ordinary precaution.  Should  this,  however,  turn 
out  to  be  a  "  bad  hill,"  we  learn  it  only  by  bitter, 
perhaps  disastrous,  experience. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  are 
thousands  of  riders  on  the  road  of  limited  experience 


in  the  mysteries  of  "road-craft,"  of  reading  gradients 
at  sight — the  dip  of  the  country  around,  and  the 
various  means  by  which  old  riders  can  foretell  very 
often  the  nature  of  a  hill  about  to  be  descended,  and 
it  occurs  to  us  that  it  is  almost  a  pity  to  habituate 
these  uninitiated  ones  to  be  dependent  upon  a 
system  of  signals  which  is — it  cannot  be  denied — 
alarmingly  incomplete. 

Thus,  while  the  hill  at  Robertsbridge,  in  Sussex, 
which  may  be  safely  ridden  with  a  good  brake,  is 
marked  "dangerous" — to  the  reasonable  annoyance 
of  good  riders,  who  are  thereby  needlessly  dis- 
mounted— there  is  a  truly  dangerous  hill  in  the 
environs  north-west  of  London — that,  namely,  by 
which  you  enter  kickmansworth  from  Pinner — a  hill 
down  which  we  rarely  pass  without  hearing  of  some 
new  disaster  to  some  unlucky  and  unsuspecting 
cyclist  who,  all  unwarned,  has  taken  the  plunge. 
This  hill,  strangely  enough,  is  either  overlooked  by 
the  Union,  or,  unfortunately,  misjudged  safe. 

We  should  venture  to  suggest  the  transfer  of  the 
notice  board  from  the  Robertsbridge  Hill  to  that  of 
Rickmansworth — "  Rick-man's-neck,"as  it  was  face- 
tiously called  by  a  waggish  friend  of  our  own,  who 
once  came  very  much  to  grief  thereon,  and  only  by 
a  miracle  escaped  with  his  neck  unbroken. 

Brockley  Hill,  near  Elstree,  on  the  Edgware  and 
St.  Albans  Road,  is  decidedly  unsafe  for  novices, 
though  not  to  be  described  as  "  treacherous,"  and 
we  could  suggest  a  board  inscribed  "  Caution  to 
cyclists"  thereon.  Again,  Mill  Hill,  and  a  steep 
descent  opposite  the  Rising  Sun  near,  are  rather 
risky  of  descent,  but  perhaps  their  not  being  on  a 
main  road  disqualifies  them  from  i"eceiving  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Union,  who,  nevertheless,  have 
paid  attention  to  a  very  short  but  sharp  descent  at 
Finchley  Bridge,  Hendon  —  a  descent  which  may 
really   be   taken    with   a   good   brake   with    perfect 
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safety.  It  is,  however,  quite  needless  to.  multiply 
instances  in  support  of  a  fact  which  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  observing  and  experienced  riders. 

We  are  now  close  upon  the  touring  season,  and 
we  humbly  venture  to  suggest  that  the  various  repre- 
sentatives of  that  august  and  admirable  body,  the 
N.C.U.  before  mentioned,  should  devote  a  brief 
period,  each  in  his  district,  to  acquainting  himself 
with  the  geographical  peculiarities  thereof,  and  the 
useful  and  highly  praiseworthy  task  of  posting  notice 
boards  on  every  dangerous  or  treacherous  hill, 
thereby  saving  the  limbs,  if  not  the  lives,  of  count- 
less   roving    aspirants    to   wheel    proficiency,    and 


earning  their  undying  gratitude,  together  with  the 
thanks  of  numbers  of  touring  men,  who,  strangers 
to  the  localities  in  question,  are  glad  of  the  friendly 
hint  which  obviates  dismounting  for  exploring  pur- 
poses. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  consummation  of  such 
an  universally  beneficial  measure  would  do  much  to 
increase  the  prestige  and  popularity  of  the  Union, 
not  only  among  cyclists  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  out- 
side world  also,  for  all  would  be  impressed  alike 
with  the  power  and  influence  of  a  confederation 
which  gave  evidence  so  far  and  wide  of  its  useful- 
ness and  activity. 
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(By  C.  E.   Oliver,  Author  of  "  Notes  of  a  Cruise  on  Wheels  in   Normandy; 

"  From  the  Peak  to  the  Alps;"  etc.) 


(  Continued  from 

NOT  waiting  to  visit  the  church  and  the  grave 
of  Wordsworth  we  started  on  that  magni- 
ficent journey  to  Keswick,  a  road  which, 
the  good  Duncan'''  tells  us,  affords  perhaps 
the  most  varied  and  beautiful  scenery  in  England 
Look  which  way  we  would,  as  we  glided  pleasantly 
along,  there  were  ever-recurring,  broad-swelling 
slopes,  sky-pointing  peaks,  sweet  glimpses  into  green 
dells,  and  stream-traced  valleys  lying  peaceably 
in  the  folds  of  the  mountains,  whilst  the  cattle 
grouped  themselves  in  the  meadows,  and  the 
peasantry  were  cutting  down  their  patches  of  yellow 
straw. 

After  we  had  ascended  the  pass  called  Dunmail 
Raise,  where,  in  the  year  945,  the  Saxon  King 
Edmund  defeated  and  slew  Dunmail,  the  last  king 
of  Cumberland,  we  rode  rapidly  down  into  Wyth- 
burn.  Then  we  came  in  sight  of  the  dark-shadowed 
waters  of  Legberthwaite  or  Thirlmere,  with  the 
"  mighty  Helvellyn''  rising  immediately  above  it.  If 
Windermere  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  English 
Zurich  then  Thirlmere  is  the  Lucerne  of  the  Lake 
District.  On  the  further  shore  of  the  lake  the 
mountains  of  rock  rise  sheer  from  the  water,  over 
which  they  cast  deep  and  solemn  shadows.  Hel- 
vellyn, too,  might  be  likened  to  old  Pilatus,  but  the 
likeness  is  very  faint,  and  the  whole  scene  is  the 
merest  miniature. 

Then,  too,  we  rode  across  the  deep  dip  of  the 
Naddle  Valley,  whilst  the  grand  head  of  Skiddaw 

*  Every  traveller  in  the  Lake  country  should  provide  himself 
with  the  cyclist's  guide  to  the  district,  compiled  and  supplied  by 
N,  F.  Duncan,  Carlisle, 


"  A  Spin  in  the  Peak  ; '> 


541  vol.  I.) 

and  the  indented  ridge  of  Blencathara  or  Saddleback 
began  to  loom  sharp  against  the  sky,  and  changeful 
hues  illumined  the  hills  as  the  sun  declined.  A 
light  veil  of  mist  gradually  drew  over  the  landscape, 
and  the  mountain  becks  murmured  to  each  other 
across  the  valley  in  the  evening  stillness.  The 
hushed  harmonies  of  these  twilight  hours  have  been 
finely  represented  by  Rogers  : — 

"  Oft  at  the  silent,  shadowy  close  of  day. 
When  the  hushed  grove  has  sung  its  parting  l^iy. 
When  pensive  twilight,  in  her  dusky  oar. 
Comes  slowly  on  to  meet  the  evening  star. 
Above,  below,  aerial  murmurs  swell 
From  hanging  wood,  brown  heath,  and  bushy  dell. 
A  thousand  nameless  rills  that  shun  the  light. 
Stealing  soft  music  on  the  ear  of  night." 

Wheeling  swiftly  and  gaily  along  this  beautiful 
road,  with  the  evening  light  playing  about  the 
angular  peaks  and  fells,  we  suddenly  ran  down 
towards  a  wide,  mountain-encircled  valley,  shrouded 
in  the  white,  uncertain  mist.  In  the  midst  lay  the 
lights  of  many  dwellings,  sparkling  and  twinkling 
through  the  grey  gloom.  The  sombre  sides  of 
Skiddaw  and  Blencathara  stood  out  in  the  gloaming 
like  huge  curtains  let  down  from  heaven  to  earth, 
and  to  the  left  of  the  little  town,  which  lay,  with  its 
many  lights,  peaceable  and  calm  in'  the  silence  of 
advancing  night,  shone  a  lake,  like  a  bed  of  liquid 
silver. 

Thus  Keswick  appeared  before  us. 

Mightily  steep  is  the  hill  which  winds  down  into 
the  town ;    so  steep,  indeed,  that  the  authorities  of 
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the  National  Cyclists'  Union  have  put  up  one  of 
their  danger  boards  at  the  top  warning  wheelmen  of 
the  peril.  However,  one  of  us  managed  to  ride 
safely  down.  Our  first  duty  on  arrival  at  the  Royal 
Oak  was  to  seek  out  the  residence  of  Dr.  Knight,  as 
some  three  miles  back  on  our  journey  we  had  been 
implored  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  kneeling  by  the 
roadside  and  holding  in  his  arms  the  contorted  form 
of  his  friend,  to  haste  for  medical  assistance,  saying 
that  we  should  arrive  at  Keswick  quicker  than  any- 
thing else.  When  we  had  delivered  the  note  en- 
trusted to  us  we  made  ourselves  comfortable  at  the 
inn.  The  place  was  full  of  visitors,  and  later  on 
many  of  these  were  to  be  found  sociably  sitting 
together,  and  enjoying  the  recapitulation  of  one 
another's  mountain  adventures.  Amongst  the  com- 
pany we  met  a  brother  wheelman  hailing  from  the 
'  land  o'  cakes,"  with  whom  we  lived  over  our  miles 
again,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  congenial  chat, 
although  this  was  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  self- 
assertion  of  a  fussy,  bald-headed  little  man,  who  was 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  Lake  scenery,  and  in- 
sisted on  inflicting  upon  the  company  an  original 
composition,  entitled  "  Charming  Windermere," 
which  he  sung  in  a  high-pitched  and  curiously  funny 
falsetto. 


Fourth     and     Fifth     Days. — Keswick,    Lodore, 
HoNisTER    Pass,    Buttermere,  Lorton  Vale 

COCKERMOUTH,      PeEL       WyKE,       AND       BACK      TO: 

Keswick. 

One  glance  at  the  morning  sky,  when  we  awoke 
in  our  room  at  Keswick,  convinced  us  that  we  weie 
to  experience  yet  another  fine  day.  The  Times,  in  a 
recent  leader  on  wheel  matters,  says  that  bicycles 
"  flatter  the  love  of  independence  in  modern 
humanity,  and  particularly  in  English  humanity 
The  physical  vigour  to  which  they  testify  has  its 
attractions,"  and,  says  the  oracle,  "  It  is  natural  for 
their  accomplished  liders  to  regard  existence  from 
their  peculiar  point  of  view."  Now,  without  claim  < 
ing  for  ourselves  any  specially  peculiar  point  of  view- 
we  will  say  that  upon  this  most  glorious  of  sunny; 
mornings  we  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  our  swift 
wheels,  and  we  acknowledge  to  a  deep  sense  of  inde- 
pendence as  we  saw  people  flocking  stationwards  foi 
the  early  trains,  and  agonised  tourists  arguing  with 
conductors  of  coaches  as  to  seats  booked  beforehand 
and  unobtainable. 

Eager  to  see  how  the  water  came  down  at  Lodore, 
we  early  left  the  pretty,  hill-encircled  town,  with 
its  pencil  manufactories,  its  rustic  church,  and 
grave  of  Robert  Southey,  LL.D.,  and  its  old  barn- 
like town  hall,  quaintly   stuck  in  the  middle  of  the 


roadway.  We  went  slipping  quietly  along  between 
the  hedgerows,  and  presently  came  to  the  banks  of 
Keswick  Water,  and  ran  along  its  beautiful  margin 
with  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  contentment  that  in- 
creased with  every  turn  of  our  wheels.  Occasionally 
the  view  was  almost  obscured  by  a  deep  border  of 
tall  trees,  but  oftener  large  gaps  occurred,  and  we 
saw  again 

"  The  hilly  fields  and  meadows,  and  the  lake, 
With  some  fair  bark,  perhaps,  whose  sails  lit  up 
The  slip  of  smooth  clear  blue  betwixt  two  isles 
Of  purple  shadow." 

Occasionally,  too,  we  drifted  into  the  shade  of  the 
woods,  and  the  mountains,  which  dispose  them 
selves  in  peaks  and  pyramids  and  rounded  domes 
on  the  opposite  shore,  gave  us  ever-changing  variety 
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of  form  and  colour  as  we  travelled  along.  And 
now  we  pass  an  early  coach,  and,  looking  ahead  at 
the  forest-covered  hills,  we  see  what  must  be  the 
famous  poetised  Falls,  tumbling  in  silvery  foam  over 
the  cliff,  and  framed  in  a  glorious  fringe  of  green 
foliage.  We  left  our  machines  at  the  Lodore 
Hotel,  a  fine,  large  stone  building,  and  made  our  way 
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up  the  path  at  the  back ;  in  a  few  moments  we  saw 
the  celebrated  cascade,  but  only  to  find  it  the 
shadow  of  its  lauded  self.  The  water  had  dwindled 
down  to  a  narrow  stream,  which,  falling  from  above 
through  a  rocky  gap,  very  wide  and  blocked  by 
boulders,  only  faintly  suggested  what  might  be  after 
a  great  fall  of  rain. 

"  The  Lodore  streamlet,  fainting  in  the  heat, 
And  softly  trickling  to  its  dark  retreat," 

was,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  a  truer  poetical  exposi- 
tion of  the  matter  than  the  rushing  and  roaring, 
the  dashing  and  splashing,  of  Southey's  sounding 
rhymes.  Of  course,  the  inevitable  wag  was  present, 
who,  looking  expectantly  up  the  chasm,  appealed  to 
some  imaginary  person,  playfully  supposed  to  have 
control  of  the  water,  to  "  turn  the  tap  full  on." 

But  turn  we  up  the  road  to  beautiful  Borrowdale 
— a  glen  rendered  additionally  graceful  by  the  ex- 
ceptional beauty  of  its  lofty  heather-purpled  crags 
and  green  woods  and  slopes,  dipping  and  curtseying 
to  the  edge  of  the  silver  Derwent.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
most  beautiful  valley.     Of  course,  we  stopped 

"  Where  Bowder  Stone,  upan  his  keel-like  base. 
His  nicely  balanced,  ponderous  form  displays." 
This  remarkable  stone  will  be  remembered  by  all 
Lake  tourists,  where  it  rests  on  a  green  plateau  just 
above  the  road  ;  the  cliff  above,  from  which  it  5roke 
away  years  ago,  is  hned  and  scaiTed  with  huge  pieces 
of  loose  rock,  stayed  in  their  descent  by  trees  and 
by  each  other.  Bowder  Stone  is  62ft.  long,  36ft. 
high,  89ft.  in  circumference,  and  is  computed  to 
weigh  1,970  tons,  yet  it  rests  on  such  a  fine,  knife- 
like edge,  that  in  the  centre  a  hole  has  been  scooped 
beneath,  so  that  two  persons,  by  stooping  on  the 
ground,  can  join  hands.  The  village  of  Seatoller  we 
soon  reached.  There  are  about  four  small  stone 
houses,  and  their  situation  marks  the  commencement 
of  Honister  Pass.  Those  who  have  traversed  this 
route  will  not  readily  forget  it.  The  road,  at  first 
composed  of  jutting  rocks  and  the  exposed  roots  of 
trees,  ascends  through  a  pretty  wood  until  open 
moorland  is  reached,  when  it  still  rises  and  winds 
within  the  mountains.  Of  course  we  had  to  pedes- 
trianise  up  this  in  good  earnest,  but  the  vast  views 
afforded  us  of  the  Watendlath  Range,  with  Helvellyn 
peeping  over  it,  and  the  near  acquaintance  with  rare 
old  Honister  and  the  buttress  of  Yew  Crag  repaid 
us.  Moreover,  this  road,  which  has  rightly  been 
called  the  worst  in  England,  can  only  be  travelled 
on  foot,  and,  although  many  coaches  go  over  daily  in 
the  season,  the  occupants  have  always  to  get  out  and 
foot  it,  whilst  it  is  all  the  drivers  can  do  to  bring  up 
their  horses  safely.  At  the  foot  of  Honister  Crag,  a 
huge  black  mass  of  slate  rock  that  overhangs  and 
frowns  at  the  road  from  a  height  of  1,500  feet,  the 


steep  descent  begins,  but,  unluckily,  the  way  is  paved 
fully  two  feet  deep  with  huge,  loose  boulders,  and 
through  these  we  had  to  stagger  and  slip  and  stumble 
as  best  we  might,  for  there  is  no  safety  on  the  grass 
either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  as  the  land  is  little 
better  than  a  bog.  After  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  this  uneasy  progression,  the  stones  terminated, 
and,  mounting,  we  flew  down  a  good  piece  of  road 
for  the  remainder  of  the  descent,  when  we  were 
brought  up  by  a  broad  brook.  We  crossed  through 
several  this  afternoon,  and  as  they  have  no  bridges, 
our  position  in  mid-stream,  poised  on  a  half-flooded 
boulder,  and  encumbered  with  our  machines,  may 
be  imagined ;  sometimes  our  -wheels  stuck  amongst 
the  stones,  and  we  were  not  able  to  move  one  way 
or  the  other. 

After  this  we  came  to  Gatesgarth,  passed  along  a 
fine  park  road,  and  presently  descended  into  Butter- 
mere  town,  with  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake  dancing 


BDTTEBMERE. 

before  our  delighted  eyes.  Soon  after  our  arrival  at 
the  inn  came  the  coaches  from  Keswick,  and  their 
hungry  passengers  soon  surrounded  the  ready  pre- 
pared tables.  On  our  way  we  had  been  instrumental 
in  saving  two  dainty  little  parasols  which  lay  on  the 
road,  and  had  restored  them  to  their  fair  owners, 
and  now  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  renew  our 
acquaintance  with  the  ladies  and  their  party,  and  a 
very  merry  meal  we  all  made  of  it. 

Apart  from  the  lake  with  its  sombre  scenery  and 
the  romantic  story  of  "  Mary,  the  Beauty  of  Butter- 
mere,"  the  town  has  few  associations  to  delay  the 
traveller.  We  were  soon,  therefore,  riding  along  the 
poorly-kept  road  by  the  edge  of  Crummock  Lake, 
which  piece  of  water  is  three  miles  in  length  and 
its  shores  are  shaded  by  some  noble  mountains.  A 
mile  or  so  beyond  we  caught  just  a  glint  of  little 
Lowes  Water  on  the  left,   and  rode  along  up  the 
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lovely  vale  of  Lorton  past  Wordsworth's  yew  tree, 
"  pride  of  Lorton's  Vale." 

But  Lorton  has  something  else  to  be  proud  of, 
and  that  is  its  postman.  Whilst  waiting  in  the 
village  near  the  ancient  sign  of  the  Packhorse  for 
my  companion,  whose  machine  had  now  gone  wrong 
again,  I  had  a  curious  rencontre  with  this  philo- 
sophical person,  who  examined  my.  bicycle  with 
minute  interest,  but  finally  deciding  that  it  would 
not  avail  him  in  his  tramps  across  the  hills  and 
nioorlands,  proceeded  to  moralise  on  the  contrast 
afforded  by  the  signboard  with  its  ill-painted  pony 
and  packs,  and  the  metal  machines  that  were  now 
so  much  in  vogue.  After  some  gratuitous  informa- 
tion as  to  the  hardships  of  the  parcels  post,  with 
which  a  great  many  dreadful  things  and  secrets  of 
the  postal  authorities  were  confided  to  me,  we 
parted,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  postman  reached 
their  climax  in  the  following  farewell :  "  Well,  good- 
bye, expect  I  shall  never  see  you  again,  so  good-bye 
for  ever !" 

Two  miles  from  Cockermouth  my  friend's  bicycle 
came  to  a  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion ; 
crank  and  axle  had  made  but  an  indifferent 
marriage  of  it,  and  now  separated,  as  if  by  mutual 
consent.  So  with  one  leg  at  work  and  the  other 
placed  ignominiously  over  the  handle  of  the  machine 
the  disabled  Ixion  accompanied  me  into  Cocker- 
mouth  town,  the  birthplace  of  Wordsworth.  It  is  a 
well-to-do  looking  place  with  a  very  wide  main 
street.  We  stayed  for  tea  at  the  Apple  Tree,  an 
inn  which,  notwithstanding  its  name,  has  nothing 
either  of  the  freshness  or  the  fragrance  of  the 
orchard.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  get  the 
machine  repaired,  we  travelled  along  on  a  fine  road 
to 

"  The  opening  vale  where  Bassenthwaite  displays 
His  lengthened  lake  and  wood-embosomed  bays." 

At  a  place  called  Peel  Wyke  we  found  a  very  pretty 
inn  near  the  lake,  where  we  put  up  for  the  night. 

The  next  day,  taking  into  consideration  the 
threatening  look  of  the  clouds  and  the  state  of  the 
impotent  machine,  we  resolved  on  a  Httle  boating 
on  the  water.  When  we  had  pulled  well  out  into 
the  lake,  which  has  a  length  of  four  miles,  we  saw 
to  perfection  the  whole  outline  of  Skiddaw  with  his 
great  green  sides  sweeping  down  to  the  lake,  and 
the  fleecy  clouds  floating  about  his  head  Hke  some 
hovering  halo  ;  the  changing  hues,  too,  and  the  quick 
flitting  of  the  cloud  shadows  across  the  lake  and 
the  landscape  engaged  our  attention  for  no  little 
time  ;  meanwhile  the  stiff  breeze,  gently  tossing  the 
waves,  lifted  our  boat  up  and  down  and  from  side  to 
side  with  a  dreamy  motion,  whilst  the  waters  rippled 
and  gurgled  at  our  sides  with  their  stilly,  whispering 


music,  as  if  struggling  to  give  expression  to  their  own 
admiration  of  the  scene.  Our  boatman,  true  to 
Lake  custom,  had  placed  within  our  craft  a  couple 
of  rods,  so  that  we  were  enabled  to  indulge  in 
"  angling  too,  that  solitary  vice  ;"  but  we  had  poor 
fortune,  and  after  a  time  paid  more  attention  to  the 
scenery  than  to  our  floats. 

Later  on  in  the  day  we  rode  along  the  lakeside 
and  back  to  Keswick,  my  companion  "one-legging" 
it  in  admirable  style.  As  you  enter  Keswick  from 
this  road  the  view  of  the  town,  with  its  background 
of  grand  hills,  is  truly  splendid. 


Sixth  Day. — Keswick,  Seatoller,  Seathwaite, 
Sty  Head  Pass,  Wastwater. 

To-day  we  experienced  our  first  bad  weather,  the 
atmosphere  being  dull  and  drizzly.  My  companion's 
days  being  numbered,  and  moreover  as  he  was  in- 
capacitated by  the  state  of  his  machine,  he  booked 
for  home  by  an  early  train.  However,  I  was  not 
destined  to  pursue  my  peregrinations  alone,  for 
scarcely  had  we  uttered  our  farewells  at  the  door  of 
the  Touring  Club  Hotel  when  I  chanced  upon 
another  brother  of  the  craft  from  the  metropolis, 
and  together  we  projected  an  excursion  to  that 
mysterious  lake  called  Wastwater.  This  lake  can 
only  be  approached  by  carriage  from  the  direction 
of  the  coast,  for  it  is  mainly  hemmed  in  by  huge 
hills  and  mountain  moorlands.  In  making  the 
journey  from  Keswick  the  best  way  is  to  take  the 
road  to  Seathwaite,  and  then  tramp  it  on  foot  over 
the  Sty  Head  Pass.  So  about  mid-day  we  donned 
our  mackintoshes  and  retraced  over  the  wet  roads 
the  seven  miles  to  Seatoller,  by  Lodore  and  Bowder 
Stone.  At  Seatoller  we  struck  off  to  the  left  through 
a  gate,  and  along  a  fair  but  narrow  road,  up  to  four 
or  five  farmhouses  dignified  by  the  name  of  Sea- 
thwaite. All  around  rose  great  green  hills,  and 
from  the  top  and  down  the  sides  of  one  of  them 
came  rushing  a  great  white  column  of  water,  which 
fell  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet,  making  the 
silent  valley  echo  with  its  roar.  At  these  houses  the 
road  terminated.  As  we  came  a>long,  in  passing 
through  one  of  the  several  gates  that  intersect  the 
road,  we  were  asked  by  a  shepherd,  who  was  some 
distance  off,  to  "  tyne  the  yate" — a  request  he  con- 
veyed to  us  by  making  a  speaking  trumpet  of  his 
hands,  and  which,  being  interpreted,  means — shut 
the  gate. 

The  sight  of  us  in  this  out-of-the-way  place  was 
almost  too  much  for  some  of  the  people,  and  caused 
quite  an  excitement  amongst  the  little  community. 
We  found,  by  the  good  offices  of  a  stalwart  yeoman, 
a  lofty  barn,  wherein  to  leave  our  machines  until  the 
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inoiTOW.  It  was  full  of  sweet-smelling  hay,  and  if 
our  steeds  had  been  animate  creatures  I  fear  we 
should  have  had  to  place  them  elsewhere,  for  fear  of 
their  performing  that  oft-heard-of  miraculous  feat  of 
eating  their  heads  off.  At  -one  of  the  houses  we 
procured  a  couple  of  sturdy  alpenstocks,  and  started 
off  up  the  pass,  by  the  banks  of  a  rocky  torrent  that 
flew  swiftly  along,  laden  with  the  midnight  rain. 

The  path  was  a  matter  of  choice  between  sharp 
rocks  and  wet  boggy  grass,  and  the  ascent  was  at 
times  so  steep  that  we  had  much  merriment  in 
laughing  at  each  other's  stumbles  and  slips.  These, 
however,  we  soon  remedied  by  a  more  scientific  use 
of  our  alpenstocks. 

The  pass  is  1,560  feet  above  sea  level,  and  one  of 
the  highest  and  wildest  in  the  district.  The  track  is 
closed  in,  and  overlooked  by  great  towering  ram- 
parts of  mountains,  whose  romantic  wildness  and 
grandeur  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  mind  of  the 
observer.  There  was  a  lady  on  horseback  climbing 
the  pass  in  front  of  us,  attended  by  a  gillie  on  foot- 
The  group  formed  a  picturesque  feature  in  the  scene, 
especially — as  W.  D.  Howells  would  say — since  th 
lady  was  kind  enough  to  drape  herself  in  a  bright, 
coloured  plaid,  whilst  her  attendant  obligingly 
puffed  out  blue  clouds  from  his  pipe.  Presently  we 
got  amongst  the  clouds,  but  before  we  were  com- 
pletely enveloped  we  took  a  retrospective  view 
towards  Keswick,  and  what  a  peaceful,  shining 
picture  we  saw.  The  sunbeams  glancing  through 
the  cloud  rifts  were  shedding  streams  of  glorious 
light  on  the  heather-purpled  hills.  Far  down  below 
us  we  could  see  into  beautiful  Borrowdale — its  farms' 
and  meadows,  and  winding  paths,  and  the  bright 
Derwent  running  along  like  a  silver  riband  thrown 
carelessly  about,  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  look  upon' 
We  had  to  leave  all  this  now,  and  penetrate  into  the 
mysterious  grey  gloom  of  the  cold  clouds,  which 
were  already  whirling  about  us.  The  two  scenes — 
emblems  of  light  and  darkness — were  a  striking 
contrast.  Before  us  we  experienced  the  dark^ 
impenetrable  gloom  of  night,  behind  us  the  sunshiny, 
joyous  presence  of  day. 

Sometimes,  as  we  advanced,  a  rush  of  wind  from 
the  mountain  gaps  would  cause  the  fog  to  lift,  at 
which  moments  we  were  face  to  face  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  Great  Gable  (2,949  feet),  and  its 
opposing  brother  Great  End.  After  a  time  we  came 
by  the  banks  of  Sty  Head  Tarn,  a  mysterious  little 
lake  held  in  the  hollow  of  the  mountains,  with  the 
clouds  sweeping  across  its  surface  in  weird  and 
hurried  succession.  A  little  beyond  this  we  began 
to  descend,  but  as  we  could  only  see  a  few  yards  in 
front  of  us  at  a  time  we  had  to  proceed  veiy 
cautiously.     The  path,   too,   was   very   steep,    and 


covered  with  loose  shingly  rock.  We  were  wonder- 
ing when  we  were  to  be  disentangled  from  this 
immensity  of  mist,  which  enveloped  and  hid  every- 
thing from  view,  when  we  unexpectedly  experienced 
a  glorious  spectacle.  Suddenly  the  sun  penetrated 
and  illuminated  the  fog,  which  dividing,  threw 
open  a  long,  narrow  lane  of  fleecy  silver,  through 
which  we  looked,  and  saw,  at  an  infinite  depth,  a 
fairy  vision  of  a  white  farmhouse  and  a  little  church 
in  a  bright  emerald  setting,  still  and  shining  as  a 
picture.  We  saw  it  but  for  an  instant,  and  then  the 
heaving  fog  floated  its  heavy  fleeces  about,  and  once 
more  made  things  obscure.  This  glorious  phenome- 
non had  also  its  terrible  side,  for  the  momentary 
light  revealed  with  tragic  suddenness  that  we  stood 
on  the  very  verge  of  a  deep  rocky  chasm.  Probably 
this  angel-like  visit  of  sunlight  saved  us  from  disaster. 
Happily,  we  soon  descended  beneath  the  clouds, 
and  into  the  light  of  day  once  more.  And  there  we 
had  a  first  sight  of  weird  Wastwater,  the  lake 
which  had  caused  us  much  curiosity,  whose  waters, 
fathoming  the  deepest  of  the  lakes,  refuse  to  yield  to 
the  most  rigid  frosts,  and  whose  homeless,  deso- 
late shores  are  overlooked  by  Scawfell  Pike,  the 
highest  point,  by  solemn  Seatallan,  and  the  unique 
ridge  of  the  Screes.  Reaching  the  whitewashed  inn, 
which  with  two  or  three  farmhouses  and  a  dwarf 
church  form  the  whole  of  the  colony,  we  contented 
ourselves  with  ordering  a  late  meal,  and  went  on  for 
about  a  mile  down  the  lake  side,  and  there  climbed 
up  a  steep  ridge  towards  a  huge  pyramidal 
rock,  shaped  like  a  cathedral  spire.  At  this 
point  we  had  a  commanding  view  of  the  scene. 
Gloomy  amidst  gloom,  with  the  black  chariot  clouds 
flying  wildly  across  the  sky,  the  inky  lake  had  an 
awful  look,  and  the  sullen  sides  of  the  Screes,  the  \ 
noble  brow  of  Seatallan,  and  the  proud  head  of 
Scawfell  Pike  (3,208)  risinglike  some  majestic  spectre 
amid  the  misty  clouds,  combined  to  add  a  deep 
sublimity  to  the  scene.  With  all  these  solemn  sur- 
roundings the  lake  appeared  like  some  terrible  Styx, 
of  which  a  solitary  being  in  a  boat,  who  was  angling 
with  all  the  perseverance  of  his  craft,  might  well  be 
the  Charon.  As  we  climbed  about  we  viewed  the 
scene  from  many  different  points,  ultimately  return- 
ing to  the  inn,  tired  and  quite  ready  for  the  bright 
fire  and  promising  appearance  of  the  table,  for 

"  Great  cliere  made  our  hoste  evericli  one, 
And  to  tlie  supper  set  he  us  anone  ; 
And  served  us  with  vitaille  of  the  beste  ; 
Strong  was  the  wine  and  wel  to  drink  us  leste." 

These  comfortable  surroundings  were  rendered  all 
the  more  welcome  and  appetising  by  our  previous 
exertions   and  by  the  rattle  of  the  rain,  which,  as 
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darkness  came  down,  pelted  imperiously  at  the 
pane,  whilst  the  wind  whistled  and  shrieked  out  a 
weird  welcome  for  our  first  visit  to  those  sombre 
shores. 


Seventh  Day. — Wastwater,  Keswick,  Threlkeld, 
Troutbeck,  Ulleswater,  Patterdale. 
The  first  air  of  morning  came  calm  and  cool  to  our 
cheeks  as  we  left  the  lakeside  inn  and  made  for  the 
mountain  pass.  The  warring  winds  of  night  had 
died  down,  and  the  dark  clouds  breaking  up  were 
showing  the  blue  sky  through  many  a  gap.  It  is  a  stiff 
chmb  up  the  1,250  feet  of  the  pass,  but  we  gained 
the  topmost  steep  at  last,  passed  by  the  steely  sur- 
face of  the  tarn,  and  so  descended  again  to  Sea- 


to  Keswick,   and  so   on  to   Ulleswater  and   Patter- 
dale. 

A  favouring  breeze  helped  me  to  reach  Keswick 
soon ;  on  the  way  a  glimpse  of  Greta  Hall,  amid 
the  hills  towards  Skiddaw  brought  to  mind  how 
Southey  worked  there  in  his  library,  and  where,  as 
he  said,  "  When  I  go  to  the  window,  there  is  the  lake, 
and  the  circle  of  mountains  and  the  illimitable  sky." 
On  leaving  Keswick  for  Troutbeck  we  enter  upon  a 
fine  broad  road  which  soon  brings  us  to  a  near  ac- 
quaintance with  the  brave  ridge  of  Blencathara 
(2,849).  AH  about  its  base  stand  huge  bastions  of 
bare  hills  that  only  seem  the  outworks  thrown  up  to 
support  the  fortress-like  mountain.  As  I  rode 
nearer,  there  were  distant  rolls  of  thunder,  which  a 
faint  stretch  of  imagination  might  lead  one  to  sup- 


GEETA   HALL. 


thwaite,  where  we  found  Lady  Wilfrid  Lawson  and 
a  party  of  ladies  about  to  set  off  up  the  pass.  With 
their  plaids  and  alpenstocks,  and  a  pack-burdened 
horse  in  their  centre,  they  made  quite  a  picturesque 
group  where  they  stood,  up  against  the  white  walls 
of  the  old  farmhouse.  Well,  when  we  had  regained 
our  machines,  which  had  been  safe  in  the  grinning 
custody  of  a  yokel,  we  left  the  little  glen,  glad  to  be 
in  the  saddle  once  more,  and  rode  the  mile  to  Sea- 
toller  at  a  rare  pace ;  and  at  Seatoller  we  parted, 
my  companion  to  tackle  Honister  Pass — from  which 
purpose  all  my  description  of  the  bad  road  failed  to 
turn  him — and  myself  to  retrace  my  solitary  steps 


pose  the  war-guns  of  the  fortress,  whilst  the  white 
mists  floating  and  hovering  near  lilcie  clouds  of  battle 
smoke,  readily  helped  the  suggestion.  The  weather 
became  threatening,  and  I  was  ushered  into  Threl- 
keld, once  famous  for  its  gatherings  of  wrestlers,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  smart  shower.  It  is  a  small 
place,  and  I  was  glad  to  obtain  shelter  in  a  humble 
little  inn,  maybe  the  same  at  which  De  Quincey 
called  when  trudging  his  way  from  Penrith  to  Greta 
Hall  to  visit  Southey. 

It  came  on  to  rain  again  when  I  reached  Trout- 
beck, so  I  dismounted  and  improved  the  occasion  by 
making  a  good  tea  at  the  inn.     From  its  windows 
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there  is  a  fine  view  of  Blencathara  and  its  saddle- 
shaped  indentations.  In  about  two  houi's  the  rain 
lifted,  but  did  not  altogether  cease.  I  started  once 
more,  and  rode  across  a  dreary  common,  with  the 
wind  blowing  over  it  in  wild  gusts.  This  bleak  bit 
of  land  crossed,  the  road  leads  us  successively,  by  a 
deep  descent,  through  Matterdale  and  Dockwray, 
soon  after  which  wc  run  down  by  Gowbarrow  Park 
and  again  plunge  down  until  a  sudden  turn  discloses, 
with  beautiful  abruptness,  Ulleswater  Lake,  far 
below  beyond  a  broad  belt  of  verdant  trees.  It  was 
almost  fine  now.  The  steepness  of  the  road  and  the 
remarkable  beauty  of  the  scene  prompted  me  to 
dismount.  As  Wordsworth  says,  the  lover  of  Nature 
might  linger  here  for  hours.  Close  by  is  Aira  Force, 
and  Lyulph's  Tower,  too,  to  which  legend  has  lent  a 
melancholy  interest  and  Wordsworth's  beautiful 
lines  an  additional  charm: — 

"List  ye  who  pass  by  Lyulph's  Tower 
At  eve  ;  how  softly  then 
Doth  Aira  Force,  that  torrent  hoarse, 
Speak  from  the  woody  glen  ! 
Fit  music  for  a  solemn  vale  ! 
And  holier  seems  the  ground 
To  him  who  catches  on  the  gale 
The  spirit  of  a  mournful  tale 
Embodied  in  the  sound." 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  road  turns  sharp  to  the 
right  and  on  for  Patterdale  by  the  very  edge  of  the 
lake,  and  as  you  travel  along,  now  on  a  level  with  it 
and  now  winding  through  and  around  the  white 
rocks  which  have  been  cut  into,  it  ascends  high 
above  the  glancing  waves,  at  which  times  the  wel- 
come colours  of  the  water,  gracefully  set  with  fairy 
islands  and  the  huge  step-like  angles  of  Birk  Fell, 
which  rises  precipitously  from  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  lake,  are  all  seen  in  beautiful  vicissitude.  The 
rain,  which  had  driven  the  people  up  from  the  roads 
and  fields  to  Patterdale,.  had  now  ceased,  but  the 
brisk  breeze  still  blowing  curled  the  waters  of  the 
lake  into  noisy  wavelets,  which  dashed  themselves 
with  a  plaintive  murmur  upon  the  grey  sand  of  the 
shore.  Except  for  the  sound  of  some  happy  finches, 
the  rustling  of  the  wind  through  the  trees,  or  the 
splash  occasioned  by  the  leaping  of  a  silvery  fish  in 
the  lake,  all  was  still  and  silent  after  the  storm. 
Only  the  peace  of  Nature  spoke. 

At  Patterdale  I  found  a  pretty  hotel.  It  was 
stone-built,  and  with  its  gabled  windows  and  old- 
fashioned  porch,  up  which  the  yellow  canaries  and 
nasturtiums  wound  their  slender  stems,  it  had  an 
air  of  home-like  peace  and  comfort.  In  front  of  the 
porch  lay  a  piece  of  sward,  part  of  which  was  devoted 
to  a  tennis  lawn,  its  net  limp  and  neglected  after  the 
rain ;  the  other  portion  was  broken  up  by  some  skil- 


ful hand  into  patches  of  old-fashioned  posies  and 
pretty  parterres  of  blossoming  plants.  Here,  then,  it 
was  that  after  a  walk  in  the  vicinity  and  a  searching 
examination  of  some  Patterdale  puddings,  etc.,  I 
sojourned  and  slept  soundly,  as  every  hard-working 
cyclist  has  a  right  to  do. 


Eighth  and  Last  Days. — Patterdale,  Brothers' 
Water,  Kirkstone  Pass,  Ambleside,  Grasmere, 
BowNESs,  Kendal,  Burton,  Lancaster. 

At  peerless  Patterdale  one  may  see  what  Gray 
calls  "  rusticity  in  its  sweetest,  most  becoming 
attire  ;"  the  village  is  small,  but  it  is  a  village  of 
exquisite  beauty.  The  little  isolated  cottages  are 
variously  disposed  amongst  the  many  groves  and 
tree-shaded  nooks.  Their  sweet-scented,  old- 
fashioned  gardens,  plant-entwined  porches  and 
thatched  roofs  are  picturesque  enough  to  please  a 
painter.  The  graceful  little  church,  too,  with  its  im- 
mense yew,  is  quite  a  picture  in  itself.  It  is  one  of 
those  calm,  secluded  villages  where  life  does  not 
move  too  fast,  where  a  little  old-world  slowness  still 
lingers,  one  of  those  dreamy  places  where  your 
waking  eyes  are  gradually  opened  by  the  sweet 
tinkle  of  the  blacksmith's  anvil,  and  where  your 
drowsy  senses  are  saluted  by  the  cackling  sounds  of 
fowls  or  the  heavy  rumble  of  some  farmer's  waggon 
through  the  stilly  air  of  morning. 

From  this  pleasant  place  I  took  the  wings  of  the 
morning,  and  sped  up  towards  the  Kirkstone  Pass, 
by  the  outlying  flanks  of  Helvellyn,  and  the  sad 
sheen  of  Brothers'  Water.  '  Brothers'  Water  is  a 
large  tarn  lying  in  a  niche  of  the  mountain.  Its 
name  has  a  tragic  significance  from  the  melancholy 
circumstance  of  two  brothers  having  lost  their  lives 
in  it — an  accident  that  has  twice  occurred.  As  you 
journey  up  Kirkstone  Pass,  there  is  a  grand  pano- 
rama of  mountains  to  be  seen  around  :  Place  Fell, 
Kidsty  Pike,  Grey  Crag,  and  the  Dodds,  surround 
the  scene  with  images  of  greatness,  and  lend  to  the 
landscape  a  never-failing  interest  and  charm.  The 
pass  itself  is  locked  in  between  two  opposing  ranges 
of  mountains;  midway  between  them,  in  the  extreme 
dip  of  the  ground,  the  road  winds  and  zigzags  up 
and  up.  Of  course  I  had  to  walk  most  of  the  way 
because  of  the  ascent ;  the  road,  too,  is  poor.  After 
the  rain  of  the  previous  day,  there  were  many  fine 
torrents  and  cascades  flying  over  the  mountain 
brows,  and  gracing  them  with  their  streamlet  jewel- 
lery. 

At  last  I  attained  the  summit,  whereon  is  built  a 
little  inn,  1,481  feet  above  sea  level,  "  The  highest 
inhabited  iiouse  in  England,"  as  the  proprietor  says 
on    his    signboard.     The     "  boss " — very    like    an 
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American  boss — stood  at  the  door  looking  medita- 
tively at  the  grand  coup  d'ceil  of  Windermere,  the 
lake  mountains  and  the  distant  waves  of  the 
channel,  which  make  the  inn  door  one  of  the  most 
visited  places  in  the  district.  But  more  probably 
the  proprietor  was  scanning  the  steep  road,  which 
rises  from  Ambleside,  for  some  ascending  coach  to 
bless  his  house  with  custom.  Meanwhile,  he  practised 
his  persuasive  powers  on  the  wandering  cyclist 
before  him,  alternately  praising  his  most  pleasing 
forms  of  alchohol,  and  the  unique  site  of  the 
house.  "There  now!"  said  he,  as  I  came  up, 
"  you're  at  the  highest  house  in  England.  Grand 
view  !  What  can  1  get  you  to  drink  ?"  Upon  my 
making  a  motion  of  dissent,  he  ejaculated,  "  But  you 
must  have  a  drink  now  you're  here.  Look  at  the 
viezv  !"  "  But,"  said  I,  "  if  I  am,  as  you  say,  at  an 
elevation  of  1,481  feet,  I  am  surely  elevated  enough." 
But  no  ;  in  order  to  do  the  thing  properly  I  was  to 
soar  into  still  higher  altitudes  by  the  beneficent  aid 
of  a  Bass  or  a  Guinness.  But  that  sort  of  indul- 
gence will  never  do  when  one  has  to  descend  two 
miles  down  a  zig-zag  road  as  steep  as  a  roof.  So, 
contenting  myself  with  an  admiring  look  at  the  Red 
Screes,  I  walked  down  the  road  some  distance, 
whilst  the  grand  scenes  lay  spread  out  for  miles 
below ;  the  same  scenes,  the  same  views  which,  no 
doubt,  inspired  Felicia  Hemans,  the  sweet  songstress, 
and  to  which  she  and  Miss  Martineau — "the  good 
Harriett,"  as  Carlyle  calls  her — became  so  very 
greatly  attached. 

And  now  we  ride  swiftly  down  the  steep,  and  land 
once  more  at  Ambleside.  Its  hotels  are  as  lively  as 
ever,  its  streets  still  busy  with  visitors.  Up  yonder 
steep  path  is  a  merry  group  of  girls  going  to  see 
Stock  Ghyll ;  another  party  is  strolling  down  to  the 
lake  side  tor  the  boats  ;  and  others  are  preparing  to 
coach  it  to  Keswick.  Our  road  lies  that  way,  too — '■ 
as  far  as  Grasmere.  We  have  ridden  this  road 
befoi'e,  but  did  not  enter  the  village,  which  lies 
off  the  highway  to  the  left,  so  we  will  skim 
over  the  few  intervening  miles  until  we  see  the  square 
tower  of  the  little  church  among  the  trees,  and  the 
jewelled  bosom  of  the  lake  where  it  shines  beneath 
the  hills.  Once  there,  we  are  deeply  impressed 
with  the  calm  security,  the  sweet  grace  that  per- 
vades the  emerald  vale  and  poetic  village  of  gentle 
Grasmere. 

Let  us  pause  where  the  sweet  song  of  the  river  softly 
echoes  beneath  the  arch  of  the  old  bridge,  the 
church  is  close  by,  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  the 
stream  runs  murmuring  by  the  graves  of  Wordsworth 
and  Hartley  Coleridge.  If  we  enter  the  churchyard 
and  walk  to  the  spot,  which  many  come  large  dis- 


tances to  visit,  we  shall  only  see  a  humble  slate  slab, 
for 

"  Plain  is  the  stone  that  marks  the  poet's  rest." 
Not  marble  worked  beneath  Italian  skies,- 
A  grey  slate  headstone  tells  where  Wordsworth  lies. 
Cleft  from  the  native  hills  he  loved  the  best, 
No  heavier  this  ux^on  his  gentle  breast 

Than  turf  starred  o'er  in  Spring  with  daisy  eyes." 
Within  the  chuich,  which  is  a  quaint  affair,  there 
is  a  memorial  tablet  to  the  poet,  with  his  profile 
carved  in  relief  I  lounged  about  for  a  time  and  ex- 
plored the  paths  amid  the  pleasant  repose  of  the 
village  and  counted  the  encircling  mountains  :  they 
are  mighty  fellows,  some  of  them.  Silver  How  is  a 
conspicuous  peak,  up  which  the  annual  guide  races 
are  run.  It  is  said  to  be  a  most  interesting  sight, 
the  men  scrambling  up  the  rock  and  racing  over  the 
grass  slopes  with  most  remarkable  agility.  Towards 
noon  I  left  the  village  which  a  host  of  poets  have 
celebrated  in  verse  ;  inspirer  of  poets,  it  is  the  per- 
sonification of  poetry. 

Travelling  on,  I  reached  Ambleside  again,  and 
rode  away  for  Bowness,  where  stern  hunger  that 
would  not  be  denied  drove  me  into  a  most  inviting 
confectioner's  shop.  Rising  from  a  gentle  dip  in  the 
shore,  Bowness  has  a  beautiful  situation  on  the  lake 
side.  There  are  many  pretty  villas  about,  and  the 
favourite  pastime  of  the  visitors  seems  to  be  in 
making  boating  excursions  to  Storrs  Hall,  and 
picnics  to  Belle  Isle  and  other  charming  spots. 
From  this  I  pursued  the  road  towards  Kendal, 
which  gradually  ascends  away  from  and  above  the 
lake.  A  few  miles  from  Kendal  I  reached  the  last 
large  eminence,  and  turned  for  a  farewell  view  of 
Lakeland.  As  I  slowly  descended,  like  one  who 
takes  a  last  look  at  some  cherished  scene,  the  bright 
breadth  of  Windermere,  with  its  fair  islets  spotting 
the  surface  like  clouds  on  a  blue  sky,  gradually 
naiTowed,  and  the  distant  mountains,  "  blue,  base- 
less, and  beautiful,"  began  to  sink  on  the  horizon. 
The  last  to  be  visible  was  our  early  friend  the  Old 
Man  of  Couiston,  who  was  still  lifting  his  royal  crest 
above  the  sunlit  dreatn  of  scenery.  Half-an-hour 
afterwards  I  reached  Kendal,  and  after  staying  for 
tea  there  I  rode  on  through  a  less  hilly  country  and 
arrived  at  Burton  in  Kendal  amid  the  gloaming — 
"  When,  through  the  dusk  obscurely  seen. 
Sweet  evening  objects  intervene." 
Here  I  slept  and  breakfasted  at  the  best  inn  in  the 
town  for  three  shillings.  In  the  morning  I  quickly 
despatched  the  eleven  miles  to  Lancaster,  whence 
the  good  "  goblin  of  steam,"  as  Emerson  playfully 
designated  the  locomotive,  soon  carried  me  home. 

So  ended  our  life  amid  the  Lakes.     Of  course  we 
returned  with  a  great  admiration  for  the  country ; 
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and  the  contrast  of  colour  one  sees  there,  the  azure 
of  the  heavens,  the  violet  of  the  distant  mountains, 
the  grey  rocks  streaked  with  verdure,  the  deep  blue 
of  the  gorges,  the  delicate  opal  mists  of  morning, 
and,  above  all,  the  delicious  emerald  of  the  hills  and 
meadows,  make  a  wonderful  mingling  of  hues.  The 
lakes,  too,  although  they  lack  the  beautiful  blue  of  their 
continental  brethren,  are  continually  varying  in  tint 
and   shadow.     As    Emerson  says,    England    has  in 


Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  a  pocket  Switzer- 
land, in  which  the  lakes  and  mountains  are  on  a 
sufficient  scale  to  fill  the  eye  and  touch  the  imagi- 
nation. 

We  did  not  ride  any  great  distances,  as  we  were 
ever  delaying  for  some  pretty  point  of  scenery,  and, 
moreover,  the  nature  of  the  roads  do  not  admit  of 
fast  travelling.  Our  longest  day's  journey  was  59 
miles,  and  in  our  outing  of  eight  days  we  covered 
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but  270  miles.  We  saw  thirteen  out  of  the  sixteen 
lakes  :  Ennerdale  and  Hawes  Water  were  out  of  our 
range.  We  were  very  fortunate  in  having  so  much 
fine  weather ;  as  might  be  supposed,  in  the  Lake 
country  we  found  everything  couleur  de  rose.  These 
days  passed  with  us  in  pleasant  rotation,  and,  as  the 
intelligent  reader  has  already  divined,  we  are 
immensely  proud  of  our  machines  and  the  exertions 
which  helped  us  so  easily  and  pleasurably  to  pass  our 


holiday  hfe  amid  the  Lakes  ot  England.  These 
lines,  I  hope,  may  serve  as  a  kind  of  avant-coureur 
to  such  of  my  readers  who  may  at  any  time  propose 
to  visit  that 

"  Dear  land  of  lakes  and  rills, 

Chameleon  waters,  ever-changing  sky, 
Of  bright  tarn  lustres  burning  in  the  hills, 
And  mountains  hung  with  streamlet  jewellery." 


CLUB     RUNS. 


MY  present  object  in  writing  is  in  connection 
with  club  runs.  Club  runs  seem  to  me  to 
be  a  partial  or  entire  failure.  I  think 
everyone  must  have  noticed  how  poorly 
these  are  generally  attended.  It  is  only  in  excep- 
tional instances  that  they  are  wJl  attended  ;  such 
may  be  to  attend  a  meet,  or  r.ome  special  run,  or  a 
new  club  for  the  first  year  of  its  existence.  It  seems 
to  me  that  club  runs  should  and  might  afford  much 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  if  properly  carried  out. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  lack  of  attendance  ? 
Probably  there  are  several  that  affect  the  members 
either  individually  or  collectively  ;  one  fault,  I  think, 
is  the  maintenance  of  insufficient  discipline — very 
often  riders  proced  in  no  particular  order  or  regu- 
larity, consequently,  when  descending  a  hill  or  in  pass- 
ing an  obstruction,  they  are  apt  to  get  in  one  another's 
way,  or  each  one  is  expecting  every  moment  to  find 
his  neighbour  running  or  swerving  into  him  ;  this  pro- 
duces a  feeling  of  nervousness  which  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid.  Another  cause,  and  one  of  much  impor- 
tance, I  think,  is  that  there  is  not  sufficient  care 
and  discretion  exercised  in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers ;  the  suitability  of  the  company  of  would-be 
members  to  those  already  in  the  club  should  be 
more  considered,  and  if  they  intend  bat  occasionally 
to  take  part  in  the  club's  programme,  then  they  had 
better  enter  as  honorary  members  ;  it  seems  useless 
to  have  a  lot  of  fellows  in  a  club  who  never  take 
part  in  any  of  its  doings — in  fact,  mere  dummies. 
But  another  cause,  and  I  think  the  chief  one,  is  due 
to  "staleness."  Run  after  run  is  carried  out  in  the 
same  monotonous  style.  Briefly  it  is  this  :  The 
members  meet  at  the  club  head-quarters  and  start 
off  to  ride  to  a  fixed  destination,  which  is  reached 
probably  with  little  event,  unless  it  be  to  stop  at  a 
"pub."  for  liquor  and  then  off  again,  the  main  object 
being  to  reach  their  destination — generally  a  "pub." 
This  gained,  if  another  "  drop  "  is  not  indulged  in, 
they  either  loll  or  saunter  about  till  they  have  their 
tea ;  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  run  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  this  repast.  When  this  is  done, 
perhaps  a  smoke  is  indulged  in,  and  afterwards 
preparation  is  made  fur  a  start  home,  which  is 
reached  in  a  more  or  less  uneventful  manner.  The 
ordinary  club  run,  then,  consists  of  aride  from  head- 
quarters to  a  country-place  inn,  where  a  tea,  more 
or  less  satisfactor}',  is  partaken  of,  and  a  return 
home.  The  scenery,  state  of  the  roads,  and  weather 
contribute,  more  or  less,  to  the  enjojment  of  the 
run,  and  rightly  so ;  but  these,  likewise,  after 
going  the  same  route  twice  or  three  times,  become 


monotonous  to  many  riders.  So  the  same  thing  oft 
repeated  produces  an  idea  of  "  staleness,"  and  this, 
I  think,  is  why  many  ridei'S  absent  themselves  from 
their  club  runs.  The  English  are  a  practical  people, 
and  the  club  members  see  little  practical  good  in 
attending  such  runs,  though  they,  of  .course,  would 
have  the  benefit  of  the  ride,  and  would  perhaps 
enjoy  it.  But  that  is  not  enough — they  want  variety, 
they  want  something  fresh. 

Now,  I  wish  to  devise  a  remedy,  and  one  which 
has  something  practical  about  it,  and  so  to  "join 
both  profit  and  delight  in  one." 

"  The  love  of  knowledge  is  implanted  in  the  mind." 
I  think  club  runs  might  be  made  a  very  interesting, 
entertaining  and  intellectual  pursuit.  I  have  for  a 
long  while  thought  that  no  one  has  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  nature  and  the  sciences  than  the 
cyclist,  and  I  am  surprised  that  no  club  with  this 
object  has  ever  been  formed.  My  ideas  have  been 
supported  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  his  recent  article  in 
"  Longman's  Magazine." 

In  these  days  everyone  knows  something,  a  little, 
more  or  less,  about  one  or  more  of  the  sciences  ; 
now,  let  each  cyclist  make  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
and  benefit  others  with  it,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
extend  it  for  his  owp  benefit  and  pleasure. 

For  collecting  purposes,  a  small  yet  sufficiently 
capacious  receptacle  of  suitable  construction  may  be 
easily  carried  by  either  bicyclist  or  tricyclist.  Let 
each  rider  be  furnished  with  one,  and  also  with  such 
other  things  as  are  likely  to  be  useful  for  the  time 
being ;  these  will  suggest  themselves — such,  for 
instance,  as  a  few  pill-boxes,  phials,  a  strong  hammer 
for  breaking  open  flints,  &c.  Then,  instead  of  the 
tea  atthe  "  pub."  being  the  main  feature  of  the  club 
runs,  let  the  clubs  arrange  their  runs  to  suitable 
places  for  the  study  of  Nature  and  the  collection  of 
scientific  specimens.  When  the  club  has  arrived  at 
its  destination,  let  the  members  proceed  to  the  pits, 
quarries,  and  plantations,  or  to  such  places  in  the 
district  as  are  likely  to  afford  them  some  objects  of 
interest,  either  for  collection  or  for  examining  and 
making  notes  on.  By  working  together,  those  who 
know  something  of  the  subject  before  them  would 
be  of  assistance  to  those  who  know  less. 

In  this  way,  not  only  might  some  interesting  and 
valuable  collections  be  got  together,  but  each  person 
must  at  least  obtain  some  knowledge  and  derive 
some  benefit  from  the  work  ;  and  the  more  they  work 
at  it,  the  more  interesting  it  will  become  to  them. 
They   will  find    "  tongues    in    trees,   books  in   the 
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running  brooks,   sermons   in   stones,   and   good   in 
everything." 

There  need  be  no  staleness  then,  as  however  often 
the  same  place  was  visited,  there  would  ahvays  be 
something  fresh  to  find,  collect  or  examine.  It  may 
be  urged  that  all  cyclists  do  not  care  about  sciences. 
Well,  if  so,  it  is  because  they  do  not  know 
anything  about  them,  and  their  number,  I 
think,  is  few ;  while  of  those  who  know  anything 
about  any  of  them,  I  think  they  are  for  the  most 
part  glad  to  extend  and  increase  their  knowledge  in 
that  branch,  and,  I  may  say,  all  would  soon  learn 
something  and  become  interested. 

Now  glance  at  the  results  of  a  few  of  these  interest- 
ing excursions.  One  day  the  club  returns  home  with 
their  receptacles  filled  with  geological  and  botanical 
specimens,  many  of  which  may  be  interesting ; 
another  day  their  receptacles  are  filled  with  a 
collection  of  choice  ferns  and  mosses,  with 
which  they  may  adorn  their  rockeries  and  ferneries 
at  home.  These  will  afterwards  always  be  looked 
upon  with  pleasure,  bringing  to  remembrance  the 
pleasant  ride  and  search  for  them  in  the  shady  and 
delightful  woods.  Again,  they  ma}'  have  visited  a 
factory,  or  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  our  country. 
Another  time  they  may  have  made  an  archaeological 
excursion,  and  have  visited  some  churches,  etc., 
making  notes  of  their  monuments,  observing  the 
architecture,  and  collecting  curious  epitaphs.  On 
another  occasion  some  may  have  made  an  entomo- 
logical collection,  others  have  obtained  something 
for  microscopic  examination.  And  returning  home 
on  a  bright  moonlight  night,  our  astronomical  friends 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  "  the  milky 
way,"  and  other  constellations,  and  the  planets. 
But  "  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  my  philosophy." 

Instead  of  the  usual  announcement  in  the  club 
news  :  "  Three  members,  Stars  and  Buttons  C.C.,  to 
Grubham,  tea  at  Spotted  Dog,  very  good  ;  the  fair 
Eliza  very  attentive,"  etc.,  we  may  expect  to  read 
something  like  the  following  : — "  Twelve  members 
Enterprise  C.C.  to  Quarrytown  Green ;  here  they 
were  joined  by  14  Zoophytes  and  eight  Diatoms,  who 


explored  the  neighbourhood  together,  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  several  interesting  geological  and 
botanical  specimens  ;  samples  of  water  from  several 
ponds  and  ditches  were  collected,  and  were  brought 
home  for  microscopical  examination.  While  some 
were  resting  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  lately  cut  down- 
Mr.  Pollen,  of  the  Zoophyte  B.C.,  explained  to  them 
the  different  characters,  and  their  mode  of  formationi 
of  the  sections  of  the  tree." 

Not  only  this,  but  if  clubs  were  to  carry  out  runs 
of  this  character  more  or  less  frequently,  they  would 
be  laying  up  a  winter  store.  During  the  winter,  the 
club  could  keep  its  members  and  friends  together 
by  holding  regular  meetings,  at  which  the  members, 
by  turn,  should  read  a  paper  on  the  collection  they 
have  each  one  got  together  during  .the  past  season. 
Papers  might  also  be  read  on,  say,  the  geology  or 
natural  history  of  some  of  the  places  visited. 

While  writing  this,  I  do  not  forget  that  practice 
and  theory  are  two  different  things,  and  I  dare  say 
that  several  objections  might  be  raised  on  that 
account.  But  I  feel  sure  I  have  advised  nothing 
impracticable,  and  though,  perhaps,  a  little  patience 
and  perseverance  would  be  necessary  at  first,  when 
once  clubmen  have  got  into  the  run  of  the  thing,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  become  interested 
and  take  to  it  eagerly.  I  do  not  expect  all  clubs  to 
at  once  start  taking  scientific  runs,  but  I  think  some 
of  the  clubs  whose  runs  are  not  properly  attended 
might  beneficially  adopt  this  system. 

One  great  result  of  this  system  would  necessarily 
be  to  cause  a  moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
in  the  rising  generation  by  bringing  them  more 
immediately  in  contact  with  Nature  herself,  and 
causing  them  to  admire  the  works  of  their  Creator. 
Being  led  to  the  study  of  Nature,  they  would  devote 
more  of  their  leisure  time  to  study  and  self-improve- 
ment than  they  have  done  formerly.  In  conclusion, 
I  would  remind  all  that  several  of  the  most  noted 
scientific  men  have  obtained  their  early  knowledge 
and  experience  by  devoting  their  leisure  time  to  the 
stud}'  and  examination  of  their  special  subject,  to 
which  they  have  added  perseverance.  "  Liber." 


SONG  OF  THE  CYCLIST. 


MINSTRELS  have  sung  of  the  foam-tipped 
waves, 
And  the  gallant   ship   that   speeds   them 
through ; 
Of  danger  and  death  the  warrior  braves 
In  the  holy  cause  of  the  right  and  true. 
My  song  is  not  of  the  treacherous  sea, 

I  chant  not  the  praise  of  doughty  deed, 
But  that  which  has  greater  dehght  for  me — 
The  silent,  glittering  "  iron  steed." 

Then  hurrah  !  for  the  spin  by  dale  and  mead — 
For  the  flying  spurt  on  the  wheelman's  track  ! 
Hurrah  !  foi^the  courser  of  fleetest  breed — 
With  limbs  of  steel  and  an  iron  back. 

Let  the  huntsman  dehght  in  his  scarlet  gay. 
And  talk  of  the  music  of  horn  and  hounds  ; 

The  sportsman  exult  on  his  blood-marked  way, 
When  the  deadly  ring  through  the  stubble  sounds  : 

The  angler  may  boast  of  the  "  gentil  art," 
The  shady  pool  and  the  barbed  steel — 


But  pleasures  like  these  can  no  joy  impart 
Like  the  glorious  burst  on  the  rolling  wheel ! 

Then  hurrah !  for  the  patient,  tireless  steed. 
Which  never  doth  breath  or  energy  lack — 

Which  never  will  fail  our  greatest  need — 
The  horse  of  steel  and  the  iron  back  ! 

Then  mount  and  away  when  the  day  breaks  fair — 

Dame  Nature  is  smiling  a  welcome  true 
To  the  banquet  of  health  she  loves  to  prepare — 

An  ambrosial  feast,  though  the  guests  be  few. 
Should  shafts  fly  thick  from  Envy's  bow. 

In  our  armour  they  find  neither  chink  nor  crack ; 
So  we'll  gaily  sing  as  we  swiftly  go — 

Hurrah  !  for  the  horse  with  the  iron  back  ! 

Then  hurrah  !  for  the  spin  by  dale  and  mead — 
For  the  flying  spurt  on  the  wheelman's  track ! 

Hurrah  !  for  the  courser  of  fleetest  breed — 
With  limbs  of  steel  and  an  iron  back. 

F.F.S 
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TWO    DAYS   ON    A   TANDEM. 
By   Henry  Sturmey. 


P 


•  '  J''"V  EAR  Rucker, — '  Hope  defei-red  inaketh 
the  heart  sick,'  and  a  tandein  delayed 
makes  a  fellow  think  it  is  never 
coming." 

So  I  wrote  on  the  Wednesday  before  last  Bank 
Holiday,  and  in  reply  was  informed  that  the  long- 
expected  tandem  would  be  despatched  that  day — 
i.e.,  Thursday — Mr.  R.  giving  me  an  intimation 
that  if  it  did  not  fit  I  was  to  wire  and  he  would  send 
the  wheels.  Neither  Thursday  nor  Friday,  however, 
brought  the  machine,  so  a  hurried  note  was  sent 
that  evening ;  and  the  following  morning — no  signs 
then  presenting  themselves  of  it — the  services  of  the 
telegraph  department  were  called  into  requisition, 
with  the  result  of  a  wire  from  London,  saying  that 
difficulty  in  getting  it  transported  to  the  station  had 
caused  the  delay,  but  it  would  be  sent  off  by  the  next 
train  certain.  Messengers  sent  to  meet  the  next 
three  trains,  however,  failed  to  find  any  traces  of  it, 
but  on  passing  the  station  myself  at  five  o'clock, 
when  another  train  was  due,  I  was  delighted  to  see 
the  long-looked-for  wonder  tumbled  out  of  the 
guard's  van. 

Having  got  it  home,  the  next  thing  to  do  was  to 
fit  the  parts  to  our  machines,  for  friend  Golder,  of  the 
Coventry  Cycling  Club,  was  to  use  it  with  me.  G. 
had  given  up  the  case  as  a  bad  job,  and  was  non 
est,  so  I  set  to  work  myself,  and  after  duly  unpacking 
the  creature,  which  looked  like  some  antediluvian 
snake,  and  having  deprived  both  our  bicycles  of 
their  backbones  I  proceeded  to  fit  it  up.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  first  go  off  was  not  successful, 
for  the  hinge  being  placed  upside  down,  when  the 
front  wheel  was  put  in  the  i^ear  wheel  had  a  rake  of 
about  eight  inches  forward,  so  the  work  in  this  direc- 
tion had  to  be  done  over  again.  At  a  further 
attempt  I  succeeded  in  putting  the  machine  right, 
but  found  then  that  the  centre-pin  which  fitted  the 
neck  of  the  tandem  was  not  long  enough  to  allow 
the  lock-nut  to  be  fitted  on  the  top  of  the  head  of 
G.'s  58in.  After  some  manoeuvring,  however,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  lock-nut  to  hold  by  about  a 
thread  and  a-half,  the  steering  being  loose  at  that. 
(I  mention  this  as  it  will  explain  what  happened 
later  on.) 

About  7  o'clock,  when  I  had  nearly  completed 
arrangements,  G.  put  m  an  appearance,  having 
given  up  all  thoughts  of  it,  he  said,  but  thought  he 
would  look  in,  "just  to  see,  you  know."  Perhaps, 
however,  it  was  only  a  dodge  of  his  to  get  me  to  do 


all  the  work,  in  which,  needless  to  say,  he  succeeded 
admirably.  Of  course,  he  was  in  mufti,  but  that 
didn't  matter,  for  he  was  as  anxious  as  I  to  see  how 
many  croppers  we  could  get  in  half-an-hour,  so, 
preparatory  to  making  a  public  attempt,  we  carefully 
wheeled  the  machine  into  the  back  yard,  where,  with 
sundry  assistance,  I  duly  mounted  him  ;  and  after 
nearly  knocking  down  a  few  odd  posts,  brick  walls, 
etc.,  without,  however — careful  man  as  I  was — ■ 
attempting  to  mount  myself,  he  said  he  felt  safer, 
and  thought  he  would  be  all  right  when  I 
did  get  on.  So  we  started.  Being  the  Saturday 
before  Bank  Holiday,  the  town  was  all  alive,  and 
this,  together  with  a  rather  natural  desire  not  to 
court  failure  in  too  public  a  manner,  caused  us, 
despite  the  attraction  of  the  novel  machine,  to 
tramp  onward  until  we  were  fairly  outside  the  busy 
city.  Here  we  were  not  alone,  for  several  cyclists 
and  others  kept  us  in  view,  and  now  came  the  tug 
of  war. 

Mr.  Rucker  had  written  :  "  Confidence  is  all  you 
want.  Never  mind  if  the  first  man  does  feel  that  the 
back  one  is  coming  up  alongside  him  and  going  to 
lock  his  head.  He  must  stick  to  it,  and  he  will  be 
all  right"— so,  giving  this  parting  injunction  to  G., 
who  had  just  then  enlisted  the  services  of  a  local 
scorcher,  standing  some  five  feet  nothing  in  his 
boots,  by  the  invitation,  "  Come  here,  we  want  a  man 
to  hold  us  up,"  he  mounted,  and  then  placing  my 
foot  on  the  step,  and  expecting  the  next  minute 
there  would  be  a  tandem  on  the  ground  and  two 
riders  either  under  it  or  over  it,  I  boldly  made  a  shot 
for  the  saddle — and  reached  it.  So  far,  so  good  ; 
but  how  peculiar  was  the  steering !  I  was  "  all  over 
the  place,"  as  the  saying  goes,  but  managed  to  keep 
my  seat  and  balance  for  the  first  loo  yards,  after 
which  it  became  very  much  easier,  though  every 
few  yards  a  sudden  yell  from  G.  of  "  Look  out ! 
What  are  you  up  to  !"  would  tell  me  that  I  was 
trespassing  on  his  ground.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  mile  we  began  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  a 
long  descent  just  then  necessitating  no  pedalling, 
we  soon  got  fairly  well  into  "  the  ways  of  the  baste," 
for  I  may  say  the  said  "  ways  "  were  rather  peculiar, 
the  backbones  swaying  about  in  a  manner  most 
strange — so  much  so  that  G.,  two  days  after,  said  he 
still  felt  occasionally  "  his  tail  wagging."  Then 
came  a  hill — "  Gibbet  Hill,"  an  ascent  short  but  steep, 
which,  though  of  no  account  with  good  riders,  is 
more  often  walked  than  not  by  novices,     "Wonder 
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whether  we  shall  get  up  it  ?"  said  G.  "  Let's  tiy," 
said  I — and  we  did.  At  the  top,  "  Why  it  goes  up 
t  like  steam,"  was  our  remark,  for  the  ascent  had 
been  wonderfully  easy.  We  began  to  feel  a  kindly 
feeling  towards  the  tandem.  By  this  time,  we  felt 
pretty  much  at. home,  and  began  to  take  note  of  the 
curious  looks  of  the  persons  we  passed  by  the  way. 
Some  of  their  expressions,  too,  were  suggestive  of  the 
greatest  astonishment,  and  we  were  oftentimes  very 
greatly  amused  thereby.  "  Well,  I'm  blowed  !"  was 
a  frequent  remark,  as  a  wayfarer,  after  having 
satisfied  himself  that  a  couple  of  bicyclists  were 
coming,  suddenly  caught  sight  of  the  connecting- 
bar,  and  failed  to  catch  sight  of  any  small  wheels. 

We  were  approaching  Kenilworth,  and  it  was  now 
nearly  eight  o'clock.  Kenilworth,  as  all  riders  in 
Warwickshire  know,  is  noted  for  being  the  most 
difficult  place  in  England  for  a  bicyclist  to  pass 
through  without  a  light  after  dark,  on  account  of 
the  vigilance  of  the  police  and  the  stringency  of  the 
byelaws,  so  as  neither  of  us  happened  to  be  pro- 
vided with  lamps,  it  suddenly  struck  G.  that  an 
interview  with  a  magistrate  might  result  from  our 
trial  trip  on  the  tandem,  and  this  impression  he  did 
not  seem  to  get  out  of  his  mind,  for  more  than  once 
he  rather  dolefully  remarked,  "  I  wish  we  had  got  a 
lamp,"  to  which,  however,  I  answered  in  effect  that 
the  machine,  being  strange  to  the  district,  the 
gentlemen  in  blue  would  not  know  what  to  make  of 
it,  and  we  could,  at  any  rate,  take  the  chance  of 
their  uncertainty  and  secure  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  good  surmise,  as 
subsequent  events  proved.  All  went  well  till  we 
reached  Kenilworth.  We  passed  straight  on  and 
made  for  the  castle,  the  sharp  descent  to  which 
called  forth  all  our  energies  in  back-pedalling  and 
brake-gripping  to  keep  the  machine  from  running 
away.  Up  to  now  we  had  made  no  attempt  at 
dismounting,  and  I  must  say  I  felt  very  doubtful 
about  the  success  of  the  performance.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hill  the  road  forks,  and  whether  G.  had  a 
fancy  to  go  one  way  and  1  the  other,  or  no,  I  cannot 
say,  but  certain  it  is  I  made  for  the  right  and  he 
looked  very  much  as  if  he  were  going  to  the  left, 
when,  finding  ourselves  making  an  angle  with  each 
other,  he  yelled  ferociously  that  he  was  "  off!"  But 
he  wasn't,  for  I  shouted,  "  Stick  to  it — keep  to  the 
right!"  and,  with  a  lurch,  he  came  round,  and  we 
got  straight  again  once  more.  Then,  "  Slow  up  for  a 
dismount"  was  the  order,  and  when  nearly  at  a 
standstill,  I  tried  to  find  the  step.  I  failed ;  and 
then,  springing  rather  suddenly  ofl^,  upset  the  balance 
of  the  machine,  and  down  came  G.  from  his  lofty 
perch  with  a  run.  No  damage  done,  however, 
except  to  the  soda,  milk,  and  claret  of  the  Castle 
hard  by,  where  we  adjourned   for   a  few  minutes' 


rest.  G.  still  bewailed  the  absence  of  our  lamps, 
and  although  it  was  not  yet  8.30,  seemed  in  a  great 
hurry  to  be  off;  so,  coming  quickly  out  again,  we 
secured  the  services  of  two  tricyclists,' who  were 
inspecting  with  interest  the  recumbent  machine, 
and  made  our  second  mount  with  more  confidence 
than,  and  equal  success  with,  the  first,  and  retraced 
our  steps.  We  were  scarce  through  the  village  ere 
a  youth  enquired,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  double 
machine,  "  Hi!  how  long  have  you-  been  married?" 
which  we  thought  was  rather  smart,  for  a  youngster, 
and  when  a  bare  mile  on  the  Coventry  Road  the 
long-expected  "gentleman  in  blue"  hove  in  sight. 
"There's  a  bobby!"  said  G.  "Well,  he  won't 
know  what  to  make  of  it,"  said  I.  We  approached. 
The  "  swish  "  of  wheels  aroused  his  attention.  He 
started.  Here  was  a  case  for  the  intelligent  officer, 
and,  putting  on  a  bold  front,  "Where  are  your 
lights  ? "  exclaimed  he,  seeing,  as  he  evidently 
thought  he  did,  two  lampless  bicyclists  approach. 
With  a  stately  and  majestic  wave  backwards  of  the 
hand  and  arm — which  I  shall  not  forget  in  a  hurry, 
and  which  I  believe  he  could  not  again  repeat — G., 
in  the  coolest  manner  possible,  said,  "  Oh,  they  are 
not  required  on  this !"  Then  the  lion  in  the  path 
saw  something  new,  and  evidently  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it,  for  a  look  of  blank  amazement 
spread  over  his  face,  and  as  we  rapidly  receded  from 
his  sight,  all  he  could  ejaculate  was,  "Oh, — ah! — 

I "  and  we  were  gone. 

Round  the  next  corner  our  pent-up  mirth  gave 
way  to  a  hearty  burst  of  laughter  at  the  discomfiture 
of  the  police.  As  we  neared  Coventry,  wayfarers 
became  more  numerous,  and  the  ejaculations  of 
astonishment  were  many.  "  Well,  I  never  saw  one 
like  that  before,"  was  a  very  frequent  remark,  and 
by-and-bye  became  so  monotonous  that,  on  its  being 
again  repeated,  G.  asked  the  ejaculator  if  he  "  had 
ever  seen  one  like  that  behind,"  to  which,  however,  he 
made  no  reply.  Saturday  night  in  Coventry  necessi- 
tates a  cycUst  keeping  a  sharp  look-out,  as  the  main 
stL-jets  are  simply  crowded  with  pedestrians.  Still 
we  determined  to  ride  through,  not  caring  to  walk  the 
machine  home,  or  to  attempt  a  dismount  in  the  crowd. 
On  entering  the  main  street,  however,  its  exces- 
sively bad  condition  soon  taught  us  another  peculi- 
a,rity  in  the  tandem.  On  this,  unlike  our  ordinary 
machines,  we  were  placed  almost  exactly  over  the 
centre  of  the  wheels,  and  consequently,  when  our 
wheels  went  down  into  one  hollow  and  shot  up  over 
the  ridge  of  the  next,  up  we  went  straight  into  the 
air,  and  it  was  as  much  as  ever  we  could  do  to  keep 
our  seats,  let  alone  steer  a  straight  course,  losing 
our  pedals  at  almost  every  revolution.  By  dint  of 
much  bell-ringing  and  the  free  use  of  our  lungs, 
which  was  rendered  all  the  more  requisite  by  the 
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shoutings  of  those  who  raught  sight  of  the  strange 
machine,  we  at  length  got  through,  and,  pulHng  up 
at  G.'s  door,  made  another  try  at  the  dismount, 
which  this  time  was  accomplished  without  mishap, 
and  we  rather  congratulated  ourselves  thereupon. 
This  ended  our  first  day's  experiences. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  "  Long  Tatt  " 
coming  over  from  Leamington,  and  expressing  a 
wish  to  try  the  wonder,  G.  took  him  out  on  it  for  a 
20  miles  spin.  They  visited  the  camp  at  Stoneleigh, 
and  were  the  centre  of  attraction  for  the  nonce,  but 
coming  out  of  Leamington  on  the  way  home  "Tatt," 
who  was  occupying  the  back  seat,  got  his  wheel  in  a 
tram-line,  and  the  next  minute  G.  experienced  a 
sensation  he  does  not  wish  repeated,  the  result 
being  a  bent  crank  to  the  front  wheel  and  a  smashed 
handle  to  the  back.  They  were,  however,  enabled 
10  reach  home,  but  on  the  way  "  Tatt,"  who  stands 
some  6ft.  2in.  in  his  boots,  was  rather  amused  by  the 
enquiry  of  an  urchin,  who  asked  G.  "  when  he  was 
going  to  put  him  in  buttons."  Of  course  it  must 
have  been  the  appearance  of  the  small  boy  behind 
that  called  forth  such  a  remark,  or  else,  perhaps,  it 
was  that  the  elongated  Leamingtonian  looked  just 
cut  out  for  "  buttons." 

The  next  day  was  the  Leamington  Meet,  and  I 
was  rather  dismayed  on  turning  up  in  the  morning 
to  find  my  grand  new  T  handle  snapped  off  short ; 
however,  the  Meet  had  to  be  attended  and  the 
tandem  bad  to  go,  so  wrapping  a  handkerchief 
around  the  broken  handle  end  we  made  a  start,  and 
finding  the  pig-skin  again  successfully  reached  our 
destination  in  due  course,  riding  up  all  hills  en  route, 
although  the  loss  of  the  handle  handicapped  me 
very  considerably,  and  G.  said  something  or  other 
must  be  wrong  with  the  machine,  as  it  went  remark- 
ably stiff.  Then  we  were  photographed  on  the 
machine,  off  the  machine,  in  a  good  many  other 
attitudes,  and  with  a  good  many  other  fellows,  and 
at  mid-day  the  procession  was  arranged  to  start. 
Where  we  were  to  ride  was  the  question  that  seemed 
most  to  trouble  the  captain  of  the  Meet,  who  having 
been  duly  mounted  himself  when  riding  it  the  day 
before,  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that  we  should  take 
a  very  long  time  in  finding  the  saddles  and  so  cause 
a  break  in  the  line.  He  wanted  to  put  us  m  front  of 
the  procession,  but  that  would  not  do,  as  it  would 
have  separated  us  from  the  club,  so  to  compromise 
matters  we  rode  between  the  two  clubs,  and  this 
fitted  admirably,  as  G.  that  day  was  riding  as  a 
Leamington  man,  he  belonging  to  both  clubs,  whilst 
I,  of  course,  represented  Coventry,  and  our  club 
had  a  next  position,  thus  we  both  rode  with  our  own 
clubs  and  yet  rode  together. 

We  had  no  difficulty  in  mounting,  but  the  first  two 


men  who  followed  were  Coventry  manufacturers,  and 
they  seemed  very  doubtful  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
peculiar  contrivance  in  front,  for  they  took  good  care 
to  gi\'e  us  a  wide  berth,  and  for  the  first  half  of  the 
ride  held  back  quite  50  yards  in  the  rear.  Perhaps 
they  thought  it  would  kick  or  sting,  as  the  tail  with 
its  projecting  step  waved  about  very  ominously 
sometimes.  Hawever,  it  did  neither  of  these 
terrible  things,  and  l)y-and-bye,  growing  bolder, 
they  ventured  to  approach  the  monster,  until  at  the 
end  of  the  ride  they  were  close  up  and  enjoying  the 
astonishment  of  the  bystanders,  which  astonish- 
ment was  for  the  most  part  lost  on  us,  as  few  seemed 
to  spot  \is  until  we  had  passed.  "Well,  I  never!" 
"  My  eye  !  look  there  !"  "  I  say  !  look  !  There's 
a  double  'un  !"  "  Oh  !  there  are  two  men  on  one 
bicycle!"  were  the  exclamations  we  heard,  together 
with  numerous  outbursts  of  laughter  from  that  part 
of  the  crowd  whose  only  appreciation  of  novelty 
was  to  laugh  at  it. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  ride,  rather  a  peculiar 
thing  happened  to  us,  for  whilst  G.  was  working 
hard,  I,  somehow  or  other,  seemed  to  fancy  we  were 
gettingtoo  close  to  themenin  front,  and  as  vigorously 
back-pedalled,  the  result  being,  of  course,  delightful 
for  the  front  man.  The  further  events  of  the  Meet,  of 
how  Anthony  Locke  lefthis  white  hat  at  home,  of  how 
"  Long  Tatt "  and  Golder,  Davies  and  another  Leam- 
ingtonian were  photographed  on  the  tandem,  and  of 
how  many  wanted  to  be  but  weren't,  of  how  the  per- 
formances of  the  bicycling  acrobats  were  voted  clever 
— but  many  wondered  whether  they  could  do  the  like 
on  ordinary  full-sized  machines — of  the  luncheon 
and  all  its  glories,  of  the  ladies  in  many-coloured 
dresses  that  thronged  the  Jephson  Gardens  to  see  "  the 
boys,"  of  how  Proctor  went  up  in  the  balloon  and 
came  down  at  Hatton,  and  of  the  many  other  things 
that  occurred  that  day,  I  will  not  write,  but  suffice 
it  to  say  that  we  enjoyed  them  all,  and  then  set  out 
for  home,  starting  early  that  we  might,  as  G.  said, 
not  give  the  man  in  blue  a  chance  to  collect  his 
senses,  and  settle  in  his  own  mind  what  the  thing 
was. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  however,  and  were  scarcely 
a  mile  out  of  the  town,  when  an  exclamation  from  the 
front  man  showed  the  fact  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  the  next  minute  G.  said,  "  Why  this  nut 
is  as  loose  as  possible;  it's  jumping  about  on  the 
top."  This,  therefore,  accounted  for  some  of  the 
hard  driving,  and  we  dismounted.  Several  fruitless 
attempts  were  made  to  get  the  nut  to  bite 
again,  and  at  last  it  was  only  by  still  further 
loosening  the  centre-pin  and  screwing  the  nut  on 
another  thread  or  two  that  we  succeeded  in  making 
it  hold,  and  another  start  was  made.     Scarce  a  mile 
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had  been  covered,  however,  before  G.  cried,  "  It's 
loose  again,"  and  the  next  moment,  "There!  it's 
gone,"  as  a  metallic  ring  on  the  hard  road-metal 
showed.  We  didn't  dismount  to  pick  it  up,  seeing 
that  we  could  make  no  use  of  it,  as  it  would  not 
hold,  so  travelled  on  a  few  hundred  yards  further, 
and  attempted  to  mount  Stoneleigh  Hill  without  it, 
but  this  intention  was  soon  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
very  ricketty  way  in  which  the  front  wheel  moved  to 
and  fro,  on  seeing  which  I  cried  a  dismount.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  then  but  to  tramp  it  to  Kenil- 
worth,  which  we  did,  having  considerable  fun  on  the 
way  by  accosting  several  policemen  and  others, 
and  asking  the  way  to  the  station,  G.,  with  most  of 
them,  putting  in  an  additional  query  as  to  "  Had 
they  seen  a  small  wheel  on  the  road  ?"  pointing  to  the 
bare  end  of  my  backbone,  "  We  have  lost  one,  you 
see."  The  best  part  of  this  joke,  however,  was  to 
come,  for  G.  told  the  same  tale  to  a  bicycle  maker 
whom  we  met  a  little  later  on,  and  who  "took  it 
all  in." 

At  the  station  tickets  had  to  be  obtained,  and — 
would  you  credit  it? — the  oilicial  wished  to  make  us 
believe  it  was  a  tricycle;  but  on  G.  informing  him 
that  "  we  had  always  taken  it  before  as  a  bicycle," 
he  said  he  "  s'posed  it  must  go,"  and  booked  it  at 
the  two-wheel  rate. 

The.  next  difficulty  was  to  get  it  into  the  railway 
van,  for  it  was  far  too  long  to  go  either  lengthways 
or  sideways,  but  this  was  soon  got  over  by  unscrew- 
ing the  nutless  centre  pin  and  taking  the  machine 


apart.  The  ticket  collector  at  Coventry,  like  his 
brother  officer  at  Kenilworth,  could  not  quite  make 
it  out,  and  wanted  two  tickets  for  the  single  machine, 
but  a  little  argument  soon  convinced  him  also.  The 
streets  were  crowded  with  holiday  folk,  and  the 
strange  machine  came  in  for  a  very  great  deal  of 
attention,  and  when  we  had  put  it  up  in  the  back 
yard,  and  were  just  coming  out,  we  met  a  couple  of  men 
who  had  come  as  a  sort  of  deputation  from  a  number 
of  others  asking  to  be  allowed  to  inspect  the  wonder, 
as  they  could  not  understand  it.  They  said  they  "  had 
made  a  many  bicycles  in  their  lives,  but  had  never  seen 
one  like  that  before."  On  the  whole  we  were  quite 
delighted  with  the  machine.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
novelty  of  it ;  perhaps  its  inherent  good  qualities ; 
but  suffice  it  to  say  we  found  it  easy  enough  to  ride 
after  the  first  mile  or  so,  and  certainly  nothing  very 
dreadful  at  all.  We  felt  delightfully  safe  as,  despite 
the  rather  greater  bumps  we  got  on  going  straight 
over  large  stones,  there  was  a  consciousness  that 
we  could  not  go  very  well  over  the  handles,  and 
before  we  had  finished  our  riding  we  were  enabled, 
when  the  road  got  fairly  good,  to  "put  it  all  in" 
with  success,  the  pace  then  getting  "  hot  "  in  the 
extreme.  It  was  quite  our  good  luck  that  we  were 
enabled  to  make  the  non-fitting  centre  pin  hold 
good  for  so  long,  and  the  coming  out  of  the  nut  when 
it  did — though  it  did  not  detract  much  from  our 
pleasure,  as  we  had  pretty  well  finished  our  outing 
uponit  for  thetimebeing — broughttoarathersudden 
close  our  "  Two  Days  on  a  Tandem." 
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THE    old-fashioned    wooden    velocipede,   with 
its  loud  rattle  over  the  stones,  its  ungainly- 
looking   cranks,   and   creaking   connecting- 
rods,   is   now   a   thing   of  the   past.     How 
completely  it  has  been   crowded  out  in  the  struggle 
for   existence    by    the   spider-Uke    and   rubber-shod 
steel  tricycle  of  the  present  day  ! 

Who  cares  much  about  the  history  of  the  veloci- 
pede ?  Still,  as  photographers,  we  should  remember 
the  share  that  Nicephore  Niepce  and  his  brother 
Claude  had  in  the  invention.  Claude  fii"st  came  to 
England  in  order  to  push  his  Pyreolophore,  an 
ingenious  velocipede  in  which  both  hands  and  feet 
were  used  in  driving  ;  and  while  Claude  was  in  this 
country  he  died;  but  Nicephore,  being  busy  with 
his  photographic  researches,  altogether  neglected 
^he  invention. 


Respecting  the  two-wheeled  velocipede  or  bicycle 
as  a  vehicle  for  an  outing  with  the  camera,  need  we 
say  more  than  that  it  may  answer  in  the  case  of  a 
few  adventuresome  spirits  who  do  not  mind  risking 
their  own  limbs  and  their  own  apparatus  ;  but  the 
main  point  for  our  readers  now  to  consider  is  how 
far  labour  can  be  saved  by  taking  out  one's  photo- 
graphic kit  on  the  far  more  comfortable  three- 
wheeler  or  tricycle,  and  in  this  matter,  as  in  manj- 
others,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  rely  upon  the 
experience  of  others.  "  But  surely  it  is  easy  to 
borrow  a  tricycle  and  gain  experience  for  oneself?" 
may  be  said.  There,  are,  however,  more  difficulties 
than  one  ;  indeed,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  borrow  a  tricycle — at  any  rate,  such 
a  one  as  can  give  a  just  idea  of  the  labour  involved 
in   cycling ;    and  even  if  a  first-rate  tricycle  were 
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borrowed,  several  weeks"  practice  would  be  necessary 
before  the  full  advantages  of  cycling  as  a  means  of 
locomotion  could  be  thoroughly  brought  home  to 
the  rider.  One  who  has  a  first-rate  tricycle  would 
be  considered  indiscreet  if  he  were  to  lend  it,  even 
to  an  experienced  rider  ;  but  verj-,  ver}'  few  would 
be  rash  enough  to  place  such  a  machine  in  the 
hands  of  a  learner  ;  indeed,  it  is  almost  considered 
an  axiom  among  tricyclists,  "  Never  lend  your 
machine  to  a  friend  unless  you  wish  to  make  an 
enemy  of  him."  Still,  it  may  be  urged,  there  arc 
many  persons  who  let  machines  out  on  hire,  and 
what  can  be  easier  than  to  have  one  of  these  for  a 
few  weeks  ?  In  actual  practice,  however,  difficulties 
will  arise  here,  as  it  will  be  found  that,  although  the 
dealer  may  be  quite  ready  to  lend  out  his  best 
machines  to  experienced  riders,  the  non-rider  can 
get  nothing  but  such  a  machine  as  is  likely  to  make 
him  forswear  tricycling  forever  ;  and  if  the  patched- 
up  wreck  should  give  way  at  any  point,  he  will, 
perhaps,  be  called  upon  to  pay  more  than  its  value 
for  repairs. 

As  before  stated,  several  weeks'  praciice  is  required 
in  order  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  the  real 
advantages  of  tricycle-riding  over  walking ;  and  not 
only  must  one  find  the  best  position  for  the  seat,  and 
the  most  suitable  height  for  the  handles,  but  a  more 
important  point  still  :  there  are  certain  muscles 
which  must  be  broken  in  to  the  work,  muscles  which 
are  scarcely  exercised  in  walking.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  first  half-hour's  ride  on  a  tricycle  often  serves 
to  tire  you  out,  and  effectually  prevent  further  trials. 

For  the  above  reasons,  it  is  well  to  so  far  trust  to 
the  experiences  of  others  as  to  boldly  spend  the  £20 
or  so  which  a  first-rate  tricycle  will  cost,  instead  of 
tampering  with  half  measures,  as  the  latter  are 
almost  of  necessify  misleading. 

A  second-hand  machine  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  very 
satisfactory  purchase  ;  but  if  you  are  not  only  a 
mechanic,  but  have  also  studied  tlie  details  of 
tricycle  construction,  }'ou  may  often  obtain  a  really 
good  second-hand  machine  at  a  little  more  than 
half  the  price  of  a  new  one  ;  but  one  always  runs 
some  risk. 

Although  there  are  nearly  four  hundred  kinds  of 
tricycle  in  the  market,  we  may  class  these  under  the 
heads  of  the  front-steerer,  the  back-steerer  (hayfork 
or  bicycle  action),  and  the  "  Rudge"  or  "  Coventry" 
tricycle.  In  the  latter  a  large  driving-wheel  is  at 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  rider,  and  two  smaller 
wheels  are  at  his  right,  both  of  these  being  simul- 
taneously acted  on  by  the  tiller.  We  are  inclined 
to  put  the  front-steerer  out  of  the  competition,  and 
to  only  consider  the  back-steerer  of  the  hayfork 
type  and  the  "  Coventry.  "  In  the  case  of  the 
former,  the  leather  case   containing  the  apparatus 


should  be  suspended  beneath  the  fork  of  the  back- 
bone by  straps  passing  fairly  underneatli  the  package, 
and  the  stand  (a  folding  one)  should  be  firmly 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  backbone,  the  end, 
perhaps,  projecting,  tail  fashion,  over  the  rear 
wheel,  this  arrangement  being  made  to  so  place  the 
load  as  to  tend  to  neutralise  the  main  disadvantage 
of  the  back-steerer.  Instead  of  a  stand,  the 
Lancaster  clip  may  be  used.  Should  the 
"Coventry"  form  be  adopted,  the  case  containing 
tbe  luggage  is  best  supported  on  a  light. frame  fixed 
immediately  behind  the  seat,  while  the  long  bar  on 
the  right-hand  side  takes  the  tripod.  Indeed,  our 
first  photographic  experiences  with  a  tricycle  were 
gained  on  a  "  Coventry ;"  not,  indeed,  as  the 
machine  is  now  made,  but  in  its  original  form,  with 
long  foot  levers  and  connecting  rods  instead  of  the 
gear  wheel  and  chain  now  used.  With  this  machine 
we  found  no  difficulty,  easily  taking  out  a  whole- 
plate  kit  for  wet  collodion  work  to  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles  ;  but  on  our  present  machine,  a 
modern  one  of  the  same  type,  we  could  do  much 
more  than  this  without  over-fatigue. 

One  word  about  the  relation  between  speed  and 
power.  When  the  road  is  level  and  the  load  light, 
the  gearing  of  the  machine  may  be  such  that  a  com- 
plete revolution  of  the  treadle  crank  shall  propel  the 
machine  as  much  as  15ft.,  but  with  a  machine  so 
geared  it  is  impracticable  to  do  hill  work  or  to  take 
much  of  a  load,  consequently  it  is  far  better  to  select 
a  slower  gearing  ;  let  us  suppose  one  which  gives  us 
a  progression  of  a  little  over  ten  feet  for  each  revo- 
lution of  the  treadle  shaft,  this  corresponding  to 
what  is  technically  known  as  a  "  4oin.  "  gearing. 
An  efficient  brake  is  of  great  importance,  and  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  loaded  tricycle  get 
the  better  of  the  rider  in  running  down  hill. 

What  kind  of  ground  can  be  covered,  and  how 
much  luggage  may  be  taken  ?  is  a  natural  question. 
It  should  suffice  to  say  that  the  Furca  Pass  has  been 
"  done,"  and  that  the  carrier  tricycle  used  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Evening  Standard,  in  Loudon,  and 
Le  Matin,  in  Paris,  takes  loads  of  as  much  as  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  makes  as  good  speed  as  the 
average  Hansom  cab.  Mr.  John  Browning,  writing 
in  the  last  "  Year  Book,"  speaks  of  a  load  of  sixty  to 
eighty  pounds  and  a  twenty  mile  ride.  Indeed,  the 
tricycle  has  now  a  commercial  importance  which 
does  not  seem  at  all  likely  to  diminish,  but  rather 
promises  to  increase. 

Readers  who  may  wish  to  study  out  the  subject  of 
cycling  as  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  photographer 
may  find  several  articles  in  our  back  volumes,  and  also 
in  the  "  Year  Books,"  and  our  advice  to  those  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  to  adopt  the  tricycle  is  emphatically, 
"  Do  so,  by  all  means." — The  Photographic  Niws. 


THE    LAST   DAYS   OF   "No.   234." 
By  Karl  Kron. 


WHEN  I  began  niy  fifth  season  of  wheeling,  on 
the  17th  of  April,  18S3,  by  starting  on  a 
three  days'  tour  from  Hartford  to  New 
York,  I  little  anticipated  that  the  old 
wheel,  whose  history  during  6,000  miles  of  touring 
had  been  detailed  by  me  in  the  March  Wheelman, 
was  destined  to  travel  almost  4,000  miles  within  a 
twelvemonth.  I  had  no  possible  idea  that  before 
.the  year  was  out  I  should  drive  it  along  more  than 
1,000  miles  of  "American"  roadway  protected  by  the 
British  ilag  (in  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Cape  Breton,  and 
Bermuda)  ;  should  push  it  across  the  borders  of  a 
dozen  States  of  the  Union  (Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
and  Virginia) ;  and  should  force  its  ragged  tyres  to 
mark  a  continuous  straightaway  trail  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  for  1,400  miles. 

Having  done  all  these  things,  however,  it  seems 
proper  that  I  should  tell  the  story  of  how  the  vener- 
able mechanism  stood  the  strain  thus  put  upon  it, 
and  of  what  its  condition  was  on  the  very  last  day  of 
its  life  as  an  active  roadster.  That  day  was  the  13th 
of  April,  1884 ;  for  when  I  then,  at  half-past  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  dismounted  at  the  doorway 
of  the  establishment  where  "  No.  234"  first  came 
into  being,  I  was  given  the  assurance  that  mortal 
man  should  never  mount  it  more,  but  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  should  itself  be  allowed  to  mount  a 
pedestal  and  repose  there  for  ever  as  a  relic — the 
object  of  homage  and  reverence  from  all  good  wheel- 
men who  may  be  privileged  to  gaze  upon  its  historic 
outlines.  Its  total  record  of  miles,  when  I  unscrewed 
from  its  axle  the  Pope  cyclometer  which  had  counted 
most  of  them  for  me,  was  10,082  ;  but  the  peculiarity 
of  the  record  consists  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that 
the  distance  considerably  exceeds  that  recorded  by 
any  other  wheel  in  America,  as  in  the  fact  that  the 
riding  extended  along  5,000  separate  miles  of  road- 
way, situated  in  twenty-three  different  States  and 
Provinces.  Other  Americans  who  have  ridden 
10,000  miles  (and  one  who  has  ridden  15,000)  have 
each  made  use  of  three  or  four  different  bicycles, 
and  have  failed  to  traverse  as  much  as  500  separate 
miles  of  road. 

The  round  trip  of  60  miles  which  I  made  on  the 
i6th  of  August,  going  from  West  Springfield  to 
Hartford  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  and  return- 
ing on  the  east  side,  was  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
having  the  cones   of  front  axle   filed    and  refitted. 


after  1,132  miles  of  usage  since  April,  and  a  new 
brake  added,  as  the  original  spoon  was  pretty  well 
worn  out.  On  the  return  trip,  in  the  dusk  of  even- 
ing, the  spreading  roots  of  a  tree  on  a  certain  side- 
walk produced  a  severe  fall,  which  caused  the 
wheels  to  overlap  one  another  Until  pulled  apart 
by  main  strength.  As  a  sequel  to  this  pulling 
process  there  appeared  next  day  a  very  slight  crack 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  backbone,  six  or  seven 
inches  from  the  head.  A  ride  of  five  miles  on  a 
smooth  road  did  not  perceptibly  increase  the  crack, 
however,  and  I  began  to  hope  that  no  serious  break 
was  betokened,  until  my  first  sudden  stoppage  in  a 
sand-rut  proved  the  hope  to  be  a  vain  one.  After 
that  the  crack  broadened,  and  the  overlapping  in- 
creased at  every  dismount,  until  at  last  the  rear 
wheel  entirely  refused  to  trail  behind  its  leader. 
Nothing  was  left  for  me,  therefore,  but  to  send  the 
machine  back  to  Hartford  for  a  new  backbone;  and 
I  improved  the  occasion  to  order  a  new  steering- 
head  with  it,  for  the  old  head  (of  a  pattern  no  longer 
used)  had  been  jarred  very  nearly  to  the  breaking 
point — judging  by  the  number  of  miles  that  had 
been  required  to  cause  fracture  on  the  two  previous 
occasions.  The  first  break  in  the  backbone  itself 
happened  on  the  under  side  thereof  two  years  before, 
when  I  had  ridden  2,993  miles ;  and,  after  its  repair, 
I  rode  4,392  miles  before  the  appearance  of  this 
second  break  on  the  upper  side.  The  record  of  the 
new  backbone,  when  I  took  my  final  ride  with  it, 
was  2,697  miles.  As  the  insertion  of  the  new  head 
required  the  fork  to  be  heated,  a  new  coat  of  nickel 
was  then  applied  to  the  same.  The  new  head  also 
required  that  the  spring,  whose  end  was  attached  to 
a  clip,  sliding  on  the  backbone,  should  be  replaced 
by  one  of  modern  design. 

A  village  blacksmith  in  Canada  supplied  my  next 
demand  for  repairs,  on  the  15th  of  October,  by 
welding  together  the  handle-bar,  which  snapped  off 
square  at  the  right  side  of  the  fork,  as  a  result  of 
my  letting  the  wheel  plunge  down  a  grassy  slope 
and  strike  the  handle  upon  a  stone.  Four  days 
later,  another  blacksmith  fitted  some  iron  plates  or 
washers  behind  the  bearing-boxes,  for  the  shoulders 
of  these  had  been  filed  down  so  far,  to  offset  the 
wear  of  the  upper  bearings,  that  the  cams  would  no 
longer  hold.  Further  filings,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  week's  journey,  almost  obliterated  the  "coned" 
character  of  the  boxes  and  reduced  them  nearly  to 
the  condition  of  flat  pieces  of  metal;  so  that  at 
Cazenovia,  1,488  miles  from  the  time  of  the  repairs 
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at  Hartford,  I  was  forced  to  make  my  first  experi- 
ment with  rawhide  as  a  material  for  bearings.  This 
substance  becomes  pliable  after  several  hours' 
soaking  in  water,  and  strips  of  it  can  then  be  fitted 
between  the  upper  side  of  the  axle  and  the  ends  of 
the  fork,  to  compensate  for  the  wear  of  the  coned 
surfaces.  When  dry,  the  rawhide  is  about  as 
durable  and  unyielding  as  steel;  but,  as  I  took  a 
ride  of  eight  miles  within  a  few  hours  after  applying 
it  to  the  axle,  and  continued  my  journey  early  the 
next  morning,  the  strips  gradually  worked  out  of 
their  places  and  protruded  from  the  sides,  where 
they  attracted  enough  moisture,  in  an  all-day's  ride 
through  the  rain,  to  still  further  impair  their  useful- 
ness. After  215  miles'  usage,  therefore,  I  replaced 
them  with  new  strips;  and,  though  I  waited  only 
twelve  hours  for  these  to  harden,  they  kept  in 
position  and  rendered  good  service  without  further 
attention  for  the  remaining  994  miles  of  my  record. 
I  doubt  if  I  should  have  been  able  to  finish  this 
without  new  cones  on  the  fork,  unless  I  had  resorted 
to  the  rawhide.  Such  resort,  however,  I  do  not 
venture  to  recommend  except  for  bearings  which 
are  very  badly  worn  ;  and  I  should  say  that  at 
least  twenty-four  hours  ought  to  be  allowed  for 
hardening,  after  the  damp  strips  have  been  applied 
to  the  axle.  I  may  add  that  rawhide  is  an  article 
not  readily  procurable,  for  I  learned  that  in  the 
whole  of  Syracuse,  which  is  a  sizeable  city,  there 
was  only  one  place  (a  trunkmaker's)  where  it  could 
be  obtained. 

The  tow-path  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal, 
a  few  miles  from  Honesdale,  was  the  scene  of  the 
worst  mishap  that  ever  befell  "  No.  234,"  and  its 
escape  from  complete  destruction  then  will  always 
seem  to  me  like  a  miracle.  A  pair  of  mules,  stand- 
ing on  the  outer  side  of  the  path,  appeared  to  have 
their  attention  so  entirely  absorbed  by  the  feed- 
baskets  wherein  their  noses  were  plunged,  that  I 
presumed  they  would  not  notice  my  approach  from 
behind,  and  I  accordingly  ventured  to  ride  across 
the  tug-rope  connecting  them  with  the  boat.  No 
sooner  had  I  done  this  than  some  evil  impulse  led 
the  brutes  to  pause  in  their  repast  and  take  a  con- 
templative gaze  at  the  surrounding  scenery.  I 
dismounted  at  the  moment  when  I  saw  them  turn 
their  heads ;  but,  in  the  self-same  instant  of  time, 
they  gave  a  tremendous  jump  forward  ;  the  rope 
parted  under  the  sudden  strain,  the  flying  end 
thereof,  glancing  fr®m  my  back,  whipped  itself 
into  a  knot  around  the  right  handle  of  my  bicycle, 
and,  quicker  than  I  could  say  "Jack  Robinson," 
the  beloved  form  of  "  No.  234  "  was  receding  into 
the  distance,  as  fast  as  a  pair  of  runaway  mules 
could  bang  it  along  the  stones  of  the  tow-path. 
They  were  excited  enough  to  have  willingly  helped 


it  "  beat  the  record  "  by  dragging  it  "without  stop 
for  a  hundred  miles,"  or  until  they  reached  the 
Hudson  River;  but  a  lock-house  chanced  to  inter- 
vene at  the  distance  of  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  and 
the  keeper  thereof  rushed  out  and  brought  their 
mad  race  to  an  end.  Just  about  as  he  seized  hold 
of  them,  the  front  wheel  came  against  the  planking 
of  a  bridge  with  a  tremendous  thump ;  but  I 
was  so  far  in  the  rear  that  I  could  not  see  whether 
this  helped  to  cause  the  stoppage;  and  I  was  so 
excited  and  distressed,  when  I  rushed  up  to  view 
the  mangled  remains  of  the  wreck,  that  I  cannot 
remember  whether  the  jar  of  the  collision  sufficed 
to  release  the  knotted  rope  from  the  handle.  I 
only  recall  that  the  machine  was  lying  quietly  there 
on  the  bridge,  and  that  the  lock-tender,  a  few  rods 
beyond,  was  driving  away  the  morning  mist  by  the 
warmth  of  his  cursings  at  the  mules. 

"  I  am  older  than  some  sorrows" — for  no  traveller 
on  Life's  highway  ever  gets  past  its  half-way  stone, 
which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  down-grade  lead- 
ing towards  the  place  called  Seventy,  without  having 
experiences  that  cause  him  to  grieve — but  I  cannot 
recollect  another  moment  of  my  existence  when  I 
felt  so  thoroughly,  intensely,  desperately  "  sick"  as 
that  moment  on  the  tow-path,  out  in  the  wilds  of 
Pennsylvania,  when  "  No.  234"  was  whisked  out  of 
my  hands,  like  an  object  in  the  "  transformation 
scene"  of  a  pantomime.  With  its  destruction, 
which  seemed  inevitable,  many  of  my  cherished 
hopes  and  plans  would  fall  in  a  common  ruin,  j 
should  never  again  be  likely  to  have  a  continuous 
trail  extending  for  900  miles  behind  me,  and,  simul- 
taneously, a  fairly  good  road  of  500  miles  straight- 
away before  me.  I  could  never  again  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  "beat  the  record"  of  coned-bearing  machines, 
or  to  win  the  right  of  putting  together  a  book  called 
"  Ten  Thousand  Miles  on  a  Bicycle."  The  thought 
of  my  own  reckless  folly  in  bringing  about  the 
disaster  filled  my  soul  with  bitterness  as  I  hurried 
dolefully  along  after  the  runaways.  Other  greater 
afflictions  I  had  endured  cheerfully  as  inexorable 
decrees  of  Fate,  for  which  I  was  not  responsible ; 
but  here  was  a  calamity  which  I  had  definitely  and 
deservedly  brought  upon  myself.  So  absorbing  was 
my  exasperation  on  this  score  that  the  thought  of 
my  own  personal  peril  in  the  case  did  not  occur  to 
me  till  later  in  the  day.  The  driver  of  the  boat 
appreciated  it,  however,  and  his  pleasure  at  seeing 
me  escape  with  my  life  was  great  enough  to  prevent 
his  getting  angry  with  me  for  the  trouble  which  my 
mishap  caused  him.  Had  not  his  tow-line  been  an 
old  and  weak  one,  which  gave  way  at  the  first  jerk, 
I  myself  should  necessarily  have  been  pitched  into 
the  canal,  and  if  the  bicycle  had  been  thrown  in  on 
top  of  me,  or  if  I   had   come  into  contact  with  the 
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boat  while  under  water,  I  should  probably  have  been 
killed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  flying  end  of  the 
severed  rope  had  chanced  to  bind  my  arm  to  the 
bicycle,  instead  of  simply  knotting  around  the 
handle,  I  should  have  had  my  own  broken  bones  to 
bewail,  instead  of  "  No.  234's,"  as  the  mules  careered 
along. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  miracle  in  the  case,  for  not 
a  single  part  of  the  machine  was  really  broken  ! 
Though  bent  and  cracked  and  scratched,  and  badly 
demoralis'ed  in  its  several  parts,  my  beloved  bicycle 
had  survived  this  crucial  test — had  maintained  its 
integrity  as  a  whole,  and  was  still  rideable  !  The 
handle-bar  was  doubled  back,  and,  when  I  bent  it 
into  its  place  again,  it  cracked  where  the  splice  had 
recently  been  made,  and  soon  broke  off  entirely.  I 
therefore  steered  with  a  wagon-spoke  for  the  next 
eight  miles,  until  I  reached  a  blacksmith's  shop 
where  I  could  get  the  bar  re-welded.  The  crank 
and  pedal-pin  on  the  right  side  were  considerably 
bent,  and  the  axle  was  deflected  from  a  true  line, 
while  the  rim  was  bent  and  cracked  at  the  point 
where  it  struck  the  bridge,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
adjacent  spokes  were  thereby  loosened  and  made 
useless.  One  of  them  broke  off  a  few  days  later. 
The  iron  plate  of  the  long-distance  saddle — with 
which  I  began  the  season  of  '83,  and  which  served 
me  satisfactorily  to  the  last — was  cracked  in  two 
places,  so  that  it  never  afterwards  could  be  screwed 
with  perfect  firmness  to  the  spring.  One  end  of  the 
wire  of  my  Lamson  luggage-cari'ier  was  also  twisted 
off,  but  the  carrier,  like  the  saddle,  I  nevertheless 
kept  in  service  until  the  very  last  day  of  the  record. 
That  my  heavy  roll  of  luggage  was  not  shaken  apart 
and  scattered  along  the  path  by  the  jolting  given  it, 
seemed  by  no  means  the  least  remarkable  incident 
of  the  runaway. 

At  Port  Jervis,  on  the  day  following,  I  met  the  new 
handle-bar,  which  I  ordered  at  the  time  of  the  first 
breakage  in  Canada,  and  it  stood  by  me  to  the  end, 
without  further  accident.  The  old  bar  I  gave  to  a 
local  wheelman  who  befriended  me,  and  who  said 
he  would  religiously  preserve  it  as  a  relic  of  "  the 
first  American  tour  of  a  thousand  miles  straight- 
away"— for  I  completed  that  distance  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  when  the  old  bar  (whose 
entire  record  was  6,798  miles)  served  for  the  last 
time  as  my  tiller.  The  town  of  Staunton,  in  Virginia, 
where  my  monumental  ride  was  completed,  on  the 
22nd  of  November,  marks  the  end  of  the  mac- 
adamized roadway  which  stretches  through  the 
Shenandoah  Valle}-,  and  is  continuously  rideable 
from  Greencastle,  the  border  town  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  distance  of  150  miles.  As  a  muddy  clay  of  indes- 
cribable tenacity  was  prohibitory  of  progress  beyond 
Staunton,  I   abandoned  all    idea  qf  pushing   on  to 


the  Natural  Bridge,  and  decided  to  wheel  back  down 
the  valley,  and  so  home  to  New  York.  But  the 
bulge  in  the  rim  resulting  from  the  accident  with  the 
mules  was  sufficiently  pronounced  to  give  me  a 
definite  jolt  at  each  revolution  of  the  wheel  during 
the  463  miles  subsequently  traversed  in  reaching  the 
goal ;  and  I  thought  that,  before  beginning  the  return 
journey,  I  might  perhaps  remedy  the  matter  a  little 
by  "  tightening  up  the  spokes."  It  was  my  first 
experience  of  the  sort,  and  it  proved  quite  effectual, 
— though  not  in  the  manner  intended.  When  I  had 
completed  the  tightening  process,  I  found  the  rim 
was  so  badly  twisted  that  it  would  not  revolve  in  the 
fork  at  all;  and  my  later  efforts  to  "unbuckle"  it 
were  quite  in  vain,  though  I  snapped  another  spoke 
in  making  them. 

"  No.  234  "  was  thus  at  last  entirely  disabled — 
having  survived  the  attack  of  the  mules  only  to 
fall  a  victim  to  my  own  mechanical  awkwardness. 
A  man  from  a  carriage  shop,  who  was  recommended 
to  me  as  the  most  skilful  mechanic  in  town,  said 
he  would  not  even  undertake  the  task  of  straighten- 
ing the  wheel  for  less  than  five  dollars,  and  that  he 
would  not  agree  to  finish  the  task  for  any  possible 
sum.  I  knew,  indeed,  that  no  one  outside  of  Hart- 
ford would  have  the  patience  to  really  put  it  to 
rights  again,  and  I  am  told  that  the  expert 
machinist  who  there  did  in  fact  take  it  in  charge 
had  a  sad  and  solemn  time  in  bringing  it  once  more 
into  rideable  shape.  I  drove  it  from  Hartford  to 
New  York  in  the  early  part  of  December,  and,  at 
the  close  of  the  month,  rode  a  hundred  miles,  on 
the  snow  and  ice,  in  the  region  around  Springfield, 
without  having  a  fall.  I  expected  then  to  do  no 
more  touring  with  it,  but  to  run  off  the  few  remain- 
ing miles  needed  for  a  "record"  in  short  spins  of 
an  hour  or  two  at  a  time ;  yet  when  next  I  set  eye's 
on  the  wheel,  on  the  6th  of  March,  it  was  in  the 
hold  of  a  steamer  starting  on  a  700-mile  voyage  for 
Bermuda.  Before  I  had  been  there  twenty-four 
hours,  the  sudden  turning  of  a  team  in  front  of  me 
forced  me  to  make  a  quick  backward  dismount,  and 
then  fall  forward  with  my  full  weight  on  the  falling 
machine.  The  result  of  this  was  such  a  severe  bend 
or  crack  in  the  right  end  of  the  axle  that  a  com- 
pensating bend  had  to  be  made  in  the  crank  before 
the  wheel  would  revolve.  On  the  following  day  the 
little  tyre  worked  loose,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  my  expeiience,  I 
made  use  of  cement  in  re-setting  it.  I  was  obliged 
to  ride  ten  miles  before  reaching  the  cement,  how- 
ever, and  as  the  tyre  had  been  literally  worn  to 
shreds,  and  as  my  supply  of  string  was  rather 
limited,  the  tattered  india-rubber  would  occasion- 
ally bulge  out  from  the  rim  far  enough  to  strike  the 
fork,  and  thus  call  my  attention  to  its  sad  condition. 
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In  the  large  tyre,  also,  an  indentation,  at  the  point 
where  the  two  ends  had  been  worn  away,  caused  a 
definite  jar  at  each  revolution  of  the  wheel  during 
its  last  600  miles.  The  tyres  were  both  applied  in 
August,  1880,  and  made  a  total  record  of  8,600  miles. 
The  splice  in  the  little  one  never  gave  any  signs  of 
coming  apart ;  whereas  the  ends  of  the  big  tyre  had 
to  be  many  times  sewed  together  and  glued  down, 
until  quite  a  deep  indentation  was  made.  Cement 
was  applied  on  several  occasions  when  general 
repairs  were  in  progress  ;  but,  with  the  one  exception 
noted,  neither  of  the  tyres  ever  gave  me  any  trouble 
by  working  loose  on  the  road,  or  forced  me  to  per- 
sonally apply  the  cement.  The  little  one  was  finally 
worn  down  nearly  to  the  rim. 

The  coned  pedals  which  I  pushed  for  the  first 
1,480  miles,  in  1879-80,  were  brought  into  service 
again  for  my  straightaway  tour  of  1,422  miles  and 
the  subsequent  ride  from  Hartford  to  New  York ; 
after  which  I  presented  them  to  Mr.  Canary,  the 
professional  trick-rider,  as  a  long  distance  memento. 

The  exactly  similar  pedals  which  I  used  on  "  the 
last  day,"  and  so  left  attached  to  the  machine,  there- 
fore, have  a  record  of  7,062  miles.  I  have  been  told 
by  an  authority  on  such  matters  that  one  of  the 
most  notable  things  in  the  history  of  "  No.  234'*  is 
the  fact  that  such  great  distances  were  traversed 
without  any  breakage  of  pedal-pins;  and,  considering 
the  rough  usage  and  great  strains  which  they  endured 
it  does  appear  to  me  rather  remarkable.  Old  age 
did  not  seem  to  impair  the  accuracy  of  my  "  Pope  " 
cyclometer,  for,  in  riding  to  Coney  Island,  on  the 
24th  of  March,  when  I  crossed  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
for  the  first  time,  I  tested  it  at  each  of  the  ten  half- 
mile  stones  on  the  Boulevard,  and  found  it  did  not 
vary  more  than  a  sixteenth  of  a  mile  for  the  whole 
distance. 

It  had  been  my  intention  that,  when  its  10,000 
miles  were  finished,  the  old  machine  should  be 
"  rebuilt,"  with  the  latest  improvements.  I  de- 
signed to  have  new  bearings,  cranks,  pedals,  tyres, 
axle,  fork,  brake,  saddle,  handle-bar,  and  handles 
— the  original  rims  and  wires  of  1879,  and  the  back- 
bone, head,  and   spring  of  1883  being  retained  as  a 


basis  for  the  "  reconstruction."  When,  however, 
the  rim,  in  whose  rigidity  my  long  experience  had 
given  me  entire  confidence,  was  spoiled  by  the 
runaway  mules,  I  submitted  to  destiny  and  de- 
cided to  accept  a  new  machine.  The  "  Expert 
Columbia "  bicycle,  on  the  left  side  of  whose  fork 
may  be  seen  the  inscription  "  No.  234,  Jun.,"  is  a 
close  copy  of  the  old  original,  as  regards  size  and 
finish  ;  but  the  makers  assure  me  that  it  will  be 
happily  different  from  it  in  having  much  less  "  his- 
tory "  for  me  to  record.  My  experience,  in  having 
thoroughly  worn  out  a  bicycle  of  the  earlier  pattern, 
will  at  all  events  qualify  me  to  appreciate  the 
"  improvements  "  that  have  come  into  vogue  during 
recent  years,  and  to  intelligently  compare  the  new 
with  the  old — in  regard  to  durability  as  well  as  in 
regard  to  personal  comfort.  The  "  Butcher"  cyclo- 
meter, which  I  intend  to  set  in  motion  when  I  make 
my  first  mount,  on  the  24th  April,  is  planned  to 
count  and  register  10,000  miles  before  returning 
to  zero  ;  and  if  I  live  long  enough  ever  to  accom- 
plish that  distance  again,  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to 
testify  that  it  has  fulfilled  all  the  fine  things  which 
are  promised  for  it  as  a  keeper  of  the  record.  I 
hope,  too,  that  the  new  Forty-six  may  prove  as 
efficacious  as  the  old  one  in  inspiring  my  friend,  the 
Small  Boy,  to  enliven  its  pathway  with  outbursts  of 
wit  and  humour.  Had  I  elected  to  ride  a  52-incher, 
I  never  more  could  hope  to  hear  myself  designated 
as  "  the  big  man  on  the  little  bicycle."  On  the 
morning  of  my  very  last  day  with  "  No.  234" — ^when 
I  heard  the  children  cry,  "  Oh,  see  the  little  bicycle ! 
It's  a  new  one  !  All  silver !" — I  felt  amply  repaid  for 
my  years  of  industrious  polishing  on  the  nickel- 
plate.  But  the  most  amusing  comment  was  reserved 
for  the  afternoon.  Within  a  half-mile  of  the  place 
where  I  made  my  final  dismount,  the  happy  captor 
of  "  the  first  snake  of  spring"  ceased  for  an  instant 
to  pull  the  cord  by  which  he  was  dragging  the 
wriggling  reptile  along  the  sidewalk,  and  then  he 
shouted  after  me,  "  There  goes  a  greenhorn !"  And 
that  was  the  very  last  word. — Springfield  Wheelmen's 
Gazette. 


FOR  LIFE  OR   DEATH. 
By  a.  R.  Hind  (late  Highgate  B.C.),  B.T.C. 


I  WISHED  that  I  had  stopped  at  the  last  village 
I  as  I  wearily  pushed  my  machine  up  the  long 
A  hill.  There  is  an  end  to  everything,  and  so 
there  was  to  that  seemingly  everlasting  hill. 
As  I  stood  at  the  top  to  recover  breath,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  little  in  advance  what  I  supposed  to 
be  an  inn.  It  certainly  did  not  look  very  inviting, 
standing  entirely  alone ;  for  it  had  a  dreary,  depressing 
look  as  I  leaned  with  my  arm  on  the  saddle  of  my 
machine  and  gazed  on  the  dimly-lit  windows.  I  was 
in  that  peculiar  mood  when  the  mind  is  balanced 
between  two  alternatives,  and  I  could  not  decide 
whether  to  push  on  and  risk  a  bed  at  the  next 
village,  or  to  throw  off  my  forebodings  and  enter 
the  inn.  As  I  still  leant  gazing,  a  gentle  drizzling 
rain  began  to  fall,  slowly  but  surely  wetting  me 
through.  One  of  those  little  things  then  happened 
which  may  change  the  whole  course  of  our  lives. 
My  lamp  went  out.  Mechanically,  I  put  my  hand 
into  my  pocket  for  a  match.  A  damp,  heavy  mist 
was  rising  from  everything.  The  match  refused  to 
ignite.  That  little  match  decided  me.  I  let  my 
machine  fall  with  a  clatter  against  the  wall  of  the 
house,  and  pushed  open  the  door.  Two  men  looked 
at  me  inquiringly  as  I  entered.  One  was  better 
dressed  than  the  other,  so  I  concluded  he  was  the 
landlord.  I  was  right.  I  said  the  phrase  which 
every  cyclist  knows  so  well,  "  Can  I  have  a  bed  ?" 
There  was  no  pretty  chambermaid,  with  neat  dress 
and  laughing  manner,  to  make  a  pretence  of 
enquiring,  and  then  return  and  smilingly  say,  "Yes," 
and  ask  what  the  gentleman  would  like  for  supper  ? 
No !  The  landlord  looked  me  all  over  and  then 
went  to  the  door,  where  I  could  hear  the  rain 
dripping  on  to  the  ground  outside.  The  hateful  sound 
of  the  rain  made  me  determined  to  stop.  "  Here,  land- 
lord," I  said,  "  charge  what  you  like  ;  I  will  pay  it." 
At  the  same  time  I  plunged  my  hand  into  my  pocket, 
and  pulled  it  out  full  of  gold.  It  was  the  money  for 
my  long  tour.  Fool  that  I  was  !  1  could  have 
cursed  myself  for  my  stupidity  then  ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  The  second  man,  who  had  been  sitting  with 
his  head  buried  in  his  arms,  gave  a  quick  glance  at 
the  landlord — a  glance  in  which  greed,  cunning, 
treachery,  was  as  plainly  depicted  as  if  it  had  been 
written  in  letters  of  fire  across  his  brow.  "Yes," 
the  landlord  said,  "  you  can  have  a  bed."  He  then 
went  to  the  door,  and  called  "  Molly."  A  girl  came 
slowly  in.  She  was  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  I  had 
ever  seen,  but  with  a  sad,  weary  look.     She  gave  a 


start  of  surprise  at  seeing  me  there,  which  seemed  to 
be  mingled  with  a  hidden  dread.  I  gazed  in  mute 
admiration  at  her  till  the  landlord  spoke.  All  he 
said  to  her  was  "  Get  the  bed  ready."  Again  the 
look  of  terror  came  into  her  eyes  as  she  said,  "  Is  he 
going  to  stay  the  night?"  The  landlord  only 
answered  with  a  threatening  look.  She  slowly  went 
to  the  door,  but  as  she  went  shook  her  head  at  me 
and  seemed  to  say  with  a  mute  look  of  entreaty, 
"  Don't  stay."  I  began  not  to  like  the  look  of  things, 
and  went  to  the  door.  The  rain  was  still  faUing, 
and  that  dark,  moist,  miserable  look  was  over  every- 
thing ;  when  the  ditches  give  forth  a  musty  odour, 
when  the  dust  on  the  road  is  clogged,  and  your 
wheel  travels  but  slowly  over  the  heavy  ground. 

"  How  far  do  you  say  the  next  village  is,  land- 
lord ?" 

"  Four  miles — four  miles." 

"  What  is  the  road  like  ?" 

"  Good  and  flat  for  three  miles,  and  then  you  come 
to  a  hill.  It  is  steep.  Few  dare  to  go  down  with  a 
horse  and  cart  on  a  dark  night.  There  is  an  old 
quarry  half  way  down  with  only  an  old  rotten  fence 
to  protect  it." 

I  turned  and  again  looked  at  the  night — then  at 
the  warm  fire,  and  said,  "All  right ;  I  will  stop.  Let 
me  have  some  supper."  I  ate  as  much  as  I  could 
of  it,  and  then  went  to  my  room.  I  heard  the  land- 
lord's footsteps  retreating  down  the  stairs  ;  then  he 
carried  on  a  low  conversation  with  the  mysterious 
stranger.  The  room  looked  so  dreary,  and  I  felt  so 
dismal,  that  I  thought  I  would  not  undress ;  so  I 
flung  myself  on  my  bed,  and  read  my  B.T.C.  Hand- 
book. Even  that,  with  its  mass  of  useful  informa- 
tion, failed  to  arouse  my  spirits.  I  flung  it  aside, 
and  then  I  began  thinking  of  "  Molly,"  and  wonder- 
ing if  she  was  the  landlord's  daughter.  And  then  I 
must  have  fallen  asleep. 

Have  you  ever  gone  to  sleep  with  all  your  clothes 
on,  and  with  a  candle  burning,  and  then  been 
suddenly  awakened  by  some  terrible  nightmare  ? 
The  dead  stillness  of  the  night — the  cold — the  sight 
of  a  fast-expiring  candle.  'Twas  enough  to  chill 
the  stoutest  heart.  What  was  it  ?  Why  was  I 
sitting  up  in  bed  ?  A  cold  perspiration  starting  from 
every  pore.  What  was  it  that  was  ringing  in  my 
ears  ?  A  voice  !  A  voice  in  the  room,  muttering  and 
low,  "The  quarry's  deep  !"  and  then  another  voice, 
still  lower,  "  Dead  men  tell  no  tales !"  I  sprang  from 
the  bed  on  to  the  floor.     No  one  was  in  the  room 
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— no  one.  'Twas  only  my  nerves  wrought  upon 
by  that  mysterious  stranger.  No  one.  Again  I 
slept.  Short  was  my  slumber  ere  I  was  again 
aroused.  Someone's  hand  was  on  my  mouth. 
Instinctively  I  grasped  it,  and  sprang  to  a  sitting 
posture.  It  was  the  girl  who  had  warned  me 
not  to  stay.  Her  face  was  white  with  terror,  as  with 
hushed  breath  she  urged  me  to  fly  from  the  place. 
It  was  an  awful  thing  to  be  awakened  from  your 
sleep,  in  a  strange  inn,  in  a  strange  country,  and 
with  all  your  senses  still  bewildered. 

"Oh,  fly!  Oh,  fly!"  said  she,  and  as  she  bent 
nearer  to  me,  her  voice  came  sharp  and  quick,  ''  They 
will  murder  you — your  gold  !  )-our  gold  !  they  would 
sell  their  souls  for  gold  !" 

My  brain  reeled.  I  clenched  my  hands  in  my 
despair.  The  shock  had  been  too  much.  My  nerves 
were  unstrung,  my  brain  refused  to  act.  The  long 
ride — the  dismal  inn — the  soaking  rain.  I  sank  on 
the  floor  with  terror,  and  my  senses  were  nearly 
gone.  The  girl,  who  had  been  weeping  piteously, 
stopped  suddenly,  listened,  and  shrieked — ■ 

"  They  are  coming  up  the  stairs  !  Go — oh,  go  !" 
Her  shriek  seemed  to  nerve  me.  I  now  knew 
what  I  had  to  combat  with.  My  brain  became  clear. 
I  rushed  to  an  old  chest  of  drawers.  They  refused 
to  move.  In  my  despair,  I  seemed  to  be  gifted  with 
superhuman  strength.  Hurrah!  they  moved.  With 
a  crash,  I  jammed  them  against  the  door.  Just 
in  time  !  With  an  oath  the  men  rushed  against  it, 
and  finding  they  were  foiled,  cursed  the  girl  for 
betraying  them.     She  cried — 

"They  will  break  open  the  door — the  window  is 
your  only  chance  !" 

I  flung  it  open.  Just  then  the  moon  broke  through 
the  clouds,  and,  as  I  looked  down  preparatory  to 
jumping,  I  saw  its  rays  glisten  on  something  bright — 
my  machine.  There  it  leaned  against  the  wall.  My 
carelessness  in  not  bringing  it  in  might  be  the  means 
of  saving  my  life. 

The  window  was  a  good  height  from  the  ground, 
but  it  was  for  life  or  death.  I  scrambled  on  to  the 
sill,  hung  for  a  moment  with  my  hand,  and  then  let 
go.  As  I  fell,  I  heard  the  door  give  way,  and  then 
the  girl  gave  a  stifled  cry  as,  with  a  cowardly  blow, 
her  father  struck  her  down.  For  a  moment  my  fall 
stunned  me,  but  I  struggled  to  my  machine.  I 
seized  the  saddle  with  my  left  hand,  ran  a  few  steps, 
and  tried  to  mount.  My  foot  missed  the  step. 
Again  I  tried  as  the  door  was  flung  open.  This 
time  I  was  more  successful,  but  my  wet  saddle  held 
me  like  a  vice.  It  was  like  a  terrible  nightmare, 
when  you  fancy  something  hideous  is  pursuing  you, 
and  you  stumble  and  fall,  but  cannot  move  from  the 
spot.  At  last  I  caught  the  treadles.  The  machine 
moved.     I  was  saved  ! 


On!  on!  my  trusty  steely  steed.     On!  on! 

But  hark — what  was  that  ? 

The  distant  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs.  The  neigh 
of  a  hurried  steed. 

Horror  !  I  am  pursued.  Four  miles  !  Four 
miles  ! — the  words  seem  to  ring  in  my  ears.  Four 
miles  ! — again  the  terror  steals  over  me.  Again  my 
bi-ain  whirls.  The  heavy  roads.  The  dark  night — 
with  all  my  exertions,  I  seem  hardly  to  move. 

But  listen  !  Clatter — clatter— louder  and  louder. 
He  gains  !  Three  minutes'  start  in  four  miles — 
only  three.     Still  on  he  comes. 

Now  my  limbs  warm  to  the  work.  Now  my  old 
racing  powers  seem  to  return.  But  the  roads  are 
heavy.  Luckily,  the  moon  still  shines  brightly. 
Louder,  as  I  bent  over  the  handles,  comes  the  clatter- 
ing of  his  horse's  hoofs  over  the  ground,  now  louder 
as  he  crosses  a  bridge,  now  seeming  to  die  away 
on  the  soft  ground.  But  all  the  time  coming  nearer 
and  nearer,  creeping  up,  creeping  up.  Was  that 
the  second  milestone  I  passed  ?  Only  the  second, 
and  if  I  dared  turn  in  my  saddle  I  could  see  him 
flogging  his  horse  down  that  last  hill.  Clatter — 
clatter!  onward  he  comes.  The  sound  of  the 
horse's  hoofs  seems  to  ring  in  my  ears  with  a 
monotonous  refrain  of  "  Life  or  death,  life  or  death  !" 
He  is  almost  on  me  now.  I  can  almost  feel  the 
horse's  sobbing  breath  upon  my  cheeks.  I  make  my 
last  effort.  Straining  till  the  muscles  stand  like  iron 
cords  on  my  thighs,  I  almost  hold  my  own.  What 
was  that  ?  Only  a  lamp  by  the  roadside.  Only  a 
small  board  fixed  thereon.  Only  a  short  sentence 
painted  on.  But  that  short  sentence  has  made  many 
a  brave  man's  blood  run  cold  :  "To  Cyclists.  This 
hill  is  dangerous."  He  is  level  with  me,  but  I  am  on 
the  hill.  With  one  last  frantic,  desperate  push  on 
the  treadles,  I  fling  my  legs  over  the  handles,  and, 
leaning  back  till  I  almost  seem  to  lie  on  the  saddle, 
I  let  the  machine  go.  The  rush  of  the  air  takes 
my  breath.  I  have  left  the  horseman  now.  With 
the  tears  streaming  down  my  cheeks  from  the  ex- 
citement, with  my  back  wheel  swerving  from  side  to 
side  as  it  strikes  the  stones — down,  down,  I  go. 
Will  it  ever  end  ?  A  fearful  thought  flashes  through 
my  brain.  The  old  quarry.  My  fingers  grow  be- 
numbed with  clenching  the  handles.  My  eyesight 
grows  dim,  sense  and  feeling  fast  fade  away.  Still 
down  I  go.  Faster,  faster  !  The  lights  of  the  village 
below  seem  rising  to  me.  At  last  the  rush  of 
the  air  becomes  less ;  imperceptibly  the  terrific 
speed  slackens.  I  heed  it  not — slower,  slower  ;  but 
my  fingers  refuse  to  grasp  the  brake.  I  only  know 
the  clatter  of  the  horse's  hoofs  has  stopped,  when 
with  a  fearful  crash  I  fall  over  on  my  side,  oblivious 
of  everything ;  oblivious  that  I  am  lying  senseless 
under  my  broken  steed,  and  that  the  rain,  which  is 
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again  falling,  has  taken  up  the  rhythm  of  "  Death  or 
Life." 

A  wondering  crowd  collects  around  me  ;  someone 
carries  me  into  an  inn,  and  after  a  long  time  I  man- 
age to  make  them  understand  something  of  my  tale. 
Many  a  one  volunteers  to  go  in  search  of  my  late 
pursuer.  They  set  off  up  that  long  hill,  back 
towards  the  lonely  inn.  Why  do  they  stop 
when  but  half-way  up  and  gaze  horror-stricken 
down  into  the  old  quarry  ?  A  horse  and  its 
rider  lay  dead  down  there,  made  visible  by  the  rays 
of  the  moon.  It  is  the  mysterious  stranger.  Goading 
his  horse  down  the  fearful  slope,  the  animal,  in  its 
mad  terror,  sprang  over  the  rotten  fence  into  the 
deep  quarry  where  they  had  thought  to  hide  all 
traces  of  their  deed  by  hauling  my  mangled  form. 


On  they  hasten,  over  the  ground  where  we  had  so 
lately  ridden  the  fearful  race,  till  they  reach  the  ill- 
fated  inn.  There  is  no  need  to  surround  ,it  lest  the 
landlord  should  escape.  One  of  them  creeps  to  the 
door,  and  peers  through.  He  beckons  to  the  rest. 
What  do  they  see  ?  The  landlord  crouching  like  a 
wild  beast  by  the  side  of  his  dead  daughter.  The 
shock  at  finding  that,  in  his  rage,  he  had  slain  his 
child  when  he  struck  her  down  had  driven  him  mad. 


As  soon  as  I  recovered,  I  fled  from  that  hated 
spot ;  but  often  now,  as  I  ride  alone  on  a  dark  misty 
night,  I  quicken  my  speed,  for  I  seem  to  hear  a  girl's 
agonised  cry,  and  then  borne  down  on  the  wind 
comes  the  ringing  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs  flowing 
into  the  rhythm  of  "  Death  or  Life." 
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THE     WORLD     ON     WHEELS. 

(From  the  Illiistrated  Australian  News.) 


I  T  has  often  been  said  "  that  one  half  of  the 
1  world  knows  not  how  the  other  half  lives," 
A  and  this  is  oftentimes  wonderfully  borne  out. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  different  districts,  quite 
close  to  one  another,  one  thing  will  be  the  fashion 
or  rage  that  is  never  heard  of  in  the  adjoining  one. 
Take,  for  example,  outdoor  and  indoor  sports  and 
games.  In  Victoria  we  find  football  little  short  of  a 
craze,  whilst  in  New  South  Wales  there  is  but  little 
interest  shown  in  it.  Another  mstance,  and  one 
that  probably  interests  our  readers  more,  is  the  art 
of  cycling.  We  have  been  astonished  to  receive  ac- 
.  counts  by  each  English  mail  of  the  wonderful  strides 
this,  the  most  modern  means  of  locomotion,  has 
taken  in  the  old  country.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago 
since  the  first  velocipede  (as  it  was  then  called)  was 
built,  and  now  we  find  that  the  manufacture  of  bi- 
cycles and  tricycles  is  the  staple  industry  of  a  large 
and  prosperous  town,  and  that  they  are  used  by 
every  class  and  for  every  purpose  conceivable.  The 
introduction  of  the  tricycle,  and  the  many  and  vari- 
ous improvements  that  have  been  made  before  it 
reached  its  present  high  state  of  perfection,  has 
given  the  chief  impetus  to  this  kmd  of  outdoor  exer- 
cise. 

Here,  in  Australia,  we  cannot  imagine  how 
wonderfully  popular  the  tricycle  is  at  home. 
Amongst  the  devotees  of  the  three-wheeler  may  be 
found  representatives  of  every  class,  amongst  whom 
is  H.M.  the  Queen,  the  Princess  Beatrice,  the 
Empress  of  Austria  and  family,  the  King  of  Siam,  the 
Emperor   of  Morocco ;    in  fact,   with   but   few   ex- 


ceptions, the  tricycle  has  found  its  way  into  every 
royal  and  imperial  court  in  the  world.  Another 
feature,  which  perhaps  has  done  more  than  even  the 
patronage  of  royalty  to  make  the  tricycle  popular, 
is  the  highly  favourable  opinion  expressed  by  the 
medical  faculty  on  its  advantages  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting health.  That  bicycling  is  making  headway 
here  cannot  be  doubted.  The  many  splendid  clubs 
that  take  their  weekly  outing  to  different  parts  of  the 
country  is  sufficient  proof  of  this,  and  the  fact  that 
ladies  are  now  taking  to  the  wheel  speaks  well  for 
the  future  popularity  of  the  sport. 

Speaking  of  ladies  in  connection  with  the  tiicycle, 
in  England  it  is  as  much  the  correct  thing  for  a  lady 
to  have  her  tricycling  dress  as  to  have  her  riding 
habit.  M^e  may  add  that  in  England  there  is  a  club 
— "  The  Cyclists'  Touring  Club" — with  upwards  of 
10,000  members  in  its  ranks,  representatives  of  every 
class,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the  organisa- 
tion of  which  is  so  complete  that  in  every  town 
throughout  Great  Britain,  and  in  many  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  and  towns  on  the  Continent,  members  enjoy 
at  an  appointed  hotel  the  advantages  of  a  fixed 
tariff".  On  all  the  most  dangerous  hills  danger 
boards  have  been  erected,  warning  cyclists  from 
attempting  to  ride  down  ;  and  in  each  town  consuls 
have  been  appointed,  whose  duties  are  to  supply 
brother  wheelmen  with  any  information  they  may 
require  as  to  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  putting  them  on  the  right  track  for  con- 
tinuing their  journey. 
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•     "WnK's    YER    LOITS?' 

A    Reminiscence    of    the    Holidays. 


CYCLING   CELEBRITIES. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Ward,  West  Manchester  B.C. 


NO  cyclist  is  better  known  in  the  Manchester 
district  than  Tom  Ward,  of  Sale,  the  scratch 
man  of  the  district  of  last  year.  John 
Thomas  Ward  will  be  five-and-twenty  in 
September,  having  been  born  on  the  13th  of  that 
month,  1859,  at  Loughborough,  Leicestershire.  For 
the  past  15  years,  however,  he  has  been  a  resident 
of  Manchester,  or,  more  properly,  of  Sale,  some  six 
miles  distant  from  Cottonopolis.  Mr.  Ward's  cycling 
experiences  date  from  '78,  when  he  learned  to  ride, 
and  almost  immediately  joined  the  B.T.C.,  being, 
indeed,  one  of  its  first  members,  though,  his  time 
being  fully  occupied,  he  had  but  little  opportunity 
for  enjoying  the  advantages  derived  from  member- 
ship. All  through  the  winter  of  '78  to  '79  he  went 
in  for  hard  riding,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  latter 
year,  finding  himself  able  to  hold  his  own  upon  the 
road,  he  thought  he  would  see  what  he  could  do  on 
the  path,  so  investing  in  a  53in.  "  Humber " 
semi-racer,  weighing  381bs.,  he  entered  for  a  mile 
handicap  at  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Recreation 
Grounds,  on  April  26,  when  he  was  awarded  no 
yards  start  from  Arthur  Smith,  the  then  district 
scratch  man.  J.  T.  W.  landed  home  first,  and  three 
weeks  later,  at  Oldham,  with  15  yards  start,  he  won 
third  prize  in  a  novices'  handicap,  and  a  fortnight 
later,  at  Stockport,  with  105  yards,  he  was  riding 
well,  and  won  his  heat,  but  fell  in  the  final.  At 
Altrincham  he  pulled  o3  a  third  from  the  loo  yards 
mark,  and  on  June  28th,  finished  fourth  at 
Longsight.  After  various  successes  at  little  local 
meetings,  he  pulled  off  a  second  at  Eccles,  and  on 
the  30th  August,  in  the  two  miles  handicap,  from  the 
255  yards  mark — the  best  start  he  has  ever  had — 
being  beaten  by  a  foot  for  first  place  by  Wood,  of 
Ancoats.  Another  second  fell  to  him  at  Salford,  but 
at  the  Whitworth  Sports,  shortly  after,  he  fell, 
but  though  severely  cut  about,  he  succeeded  in 
carrying  off  a  third  prize  in  the  four  miles  handicap 
at  the  same  place  two  days  later,  and  his  first  racing 
season  ended  by  his  securing  a  dozen  prizes  out  of 
22  races — rather  a  better  average  than  usual  for  a 
beginner.  In  1880,  Mr.  Ward  recommenced  racing 
on  the  6th  March,  taking  third  place  at  Heywood, 
and  a  second  at  Radcliffe  a  fortnight  later,  and  on 
April  24th  he  took  his  first  first  prize  for  the  season 
at  Whitworth,  from  the  105  yards  mark.  From  this 
he  gradually  began  to  come  back,  his  next  mark 
being  75  yards  at  Walton  and  Compstall,  at  which 
places  he  secured  second  and  third  prizes.  On  June 
14th  he  took  a,  first  at  Wrexham  from  virtual  scratch, 


after  riding  50  miles  to  the  meeting,  and  his  next 
win  was  at  Stockport,  on  July  3,  where  he  won  the 
two  miles  easily  from  Arthur  Smith,  who  was  con- 
ceding him  60  yards  only.  A  second  at  Bury  then 
fell  to  his  lot,  and  he  followed  up  his  success  by 
getting  another  second  at  Selby,  in  that  race  beating 
Fred  Wood,  of  Leicester,  the  now  wonderful  pro- 
fessional flyer,  who  had  not  then  left  the  amateur 
ranks.  At  Darwen,  on  July  31,  he  won  the  five  miles 
handicap,  and  took  second  in  the  mile  from  the 
virtual  scratch  mark,  following  up  this  success  by  a 
second  at  Knowsley,  and  a  third  at  Pendlebury. 
On  August  14th  he  went  to  Rochdale,  and  ran  second 
in  a  five  miles  handicap  on  grass,  in  i8m.  45s.,  and 
on  the  following  Monday,  at  the  same  place,  he  took 
part  in  his  first  scratch  race  over  a  distance  of  five 
miles,  finishing  third,  the  first  being  F.  Clarke,  of 
Moston,  and  the  second  Mitcheson,  of  Stoke,  among 
the  beaten  men  being  H.  W.  Gaskell,  last  year's 
mile  champion.  This  led  to  his  finding  himself  at 
last,  on  August  28th,  on  the  scratch  mark  in  a 
two  miles  handicap  at  Northwich,  in  which  he  ran 
second,  and  he  finished  the  season  with  a  couple  of 
thirds  at  Bury  and  Oldham,  having  secured  iS  prizes 
out  of  40  events.  The  following  year  Mr.  Ward  was 
not  so  successful,  as  various  things  prevented  his 
getting  fairly  into  form,  and  though  he  rode  in  26 
races  he  only  won  two  events,  namely,  a  five,  miles 
handicap  at  Darwen,  and  another  at  Soiithport, 
both,  however,  from  scratch,  and  with  a  few  seconds 
and  thirds,  his  wins  numbered  10  only  for  the  year. 
Up  to  this  time,  not  having  the  advantage  of  a  track 
near  at  hand,  he  had  done  all  his  training  on  the 
road,  which,  doubtless,  assisted  him  in  grass  races, 
on  which  he  has  always  showed  to  better  advantage 
than  on  cinders,  but  the  track  at  Sale  Botanical 
Gardens  being  then  finished,  he  eagerly  seized  the 
opportunity  to  train  upon  it,  and  he  commenced  the 
1882  season  with  one  of  Andrews's  "Sanspareil" 
feather-weight  racers,  went  into  hard  training  on 
the  new  track,  and  enjoyed  a  clean  throw  in  at  the 
Heywood  Mid-Lent  meeting,  where  he  was  awarded 
145  yards  start  in  a  mile  and  a  half  handicap.  On 
Easter  Monday,  at  Sauthport,  he  won  first  in  a  ten 
miles  race,  giving  Wildman,  of  Leeds,  a  start  and  a 
beating,  and  a  month  later,  at  the  same  place,  he 
carried  off  two  prizes,  a  first  and  a  second,  having 
in  the  meantime  won  a  two  miles  handicap  from 
scratch  at  Sale,  and  also  won  an  inter-club  contest. 
In  the  scratch  mile  at  Huddersfield,  he  ran  second 
to  Tolson,  who  was  at  one  time  greatly  fancied  for 
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the  amateur  championship.  Amongst  the  beaten 
men  was  Wm.  Woodside,  the  present  American  pro. ; 
3'et  in  the  three  miles  handicap  he  was  awarded  130 
yards  start,  winning;  easily,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
After  one  or  two  small  wins,  he  pulled  off  a  first  at 
Darvven,  being  most  enthusiastically  received,  but  he 
was  beaten  in  the  scratch  race  by  C.  W.  Bayes,  of 
Liverpool,  who  also  beat  him  in  the  three  miles 
handicap.  His  next  appearance  was  at  Liverpool, 
at  the  West  Lancashire  meeting,  where  he  ran  third 
to  C.  A.  Palmer  and  C.  W.  Bayes  in  the  scratch 
race,  and  secured  second  from  the  85  yards  mark  in 
a  two  miles  handicap.  At  the  Heywood  Phoenix 
Sports  he  won  the  three  miles  handicap  in  good 
style  from  Morley,  of  Manchester,  and  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  September  we  find  him  at  Lincoln, 
where  he  was  in  grand  form,  and  beat  Popplewell, 
of  Ipsv/ich,  in  the  spurt,  when  everyone  thought  it 
was  a  moral  for  the  latter  rider.  In  his  heat  he  had 
also  beaten  Lowndes  in  the  spurt,  and  his  fine  riding 
that  day  enabled  him  -to  carry  off  the  Lincolnshire 
twenty  guinea  cup  from  over  eighty  competitors. 
Just  at  this  time  he  seemed  to  be  in  grand  form,  for 
he  followed  up  his  Lincoln  success  by  beating  Ince 
Pickering  and  H.  H.  Smith,  at  Preston,  in  the  two 
miles  scratch  race  for  the  fifty  guinea  Hermon 
challenge  cup,  and  on  the  same  day  he  ran  second 
to  Pickering  in  the  mile  handicap,  and  the  next  day 
won  the  three  miles  scratch  race,  at  Westcliffe, 
Brown,  of  the  Brixton  Ramblers,  being  second,  and 
he  finished  up  the  season  by  winning  the  two  miles 
handicap  from  the  thirty  yards  mark,  at  Nottingham, 
having  during  the  year  won  prizes  to  the  value  of 
/'156  3s.  —  viz.,  twelve  firsts,  seven  seconds,  and 
five  thirds.  This  was  his  best  season,  but  last  year 
business  prevented  him  from  giving  so  much  atten- 
tion as  he  would  have  liked  to  training,  but  still  he 
managed  to  make  a  very  good  show.  At  this  time 
he  was  riding  perhaps  the  lightest  machine  on  the 
path,  namely,  a  "  Sanspareil,"  weighing  lyjlbs.  only, 
and  he  commenced  the  year  with  a  "  second  "  at  Sale, 
and  won  a  second  and  third  prize  during  May  at 
minor  meetings.  In  June  he  attended  the  Northern 
Counties  championship  meeting,  at  Nottingham   but 


only  finished  fourth  in  the  mile  and  second  in  the 
five  miles,  and  at  Huddersfield  he  repeated  his  '82 
performance,  by  running  second  in  the  scratch  mile, 
being  beaten  by  J.  W.  Greenwood,  of  Leeds.  His 
next  success  was  at  Enfield,  near  Accrington,  where 
he  ran  second  in  the  mile  handicap,  and  first  in  the 
two  miles,  and  a  fortnight  later  a  sudden  accession  of 
form  pulled  him  through  both  the  handicaps  at  Wigan 
from  the  scratch  mark,  and  secured  him  a  couple  of 
seconds  at  Beeston,  whilst  in  the  same  week,  two 
more  prizes  were  carried  off  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Burnley  Cricket  Club.  Having  won  the  Hermon 
challenge  cup  once,  he  made  a  bold  bid  to  win  it 
outright,  but  was  beaten  after  a  most  exciting  race 
by  H.  H.  Smith,  who  had  succumbed  to  his  prowess 
in  the  preceding  year.  At  Rochdale  he  won  the  mile 
handicap  from  scratch,  and  finished  the  season  on 
the  home  track,  by  accomplishing  the  fastest  mile 
ever  made  in  the  North  of  England,  by  either 
amateur  or  professional,  winning  the  mile  handicap 
from  scratch  in  2m.  52fs.,  and  followed  up  this 
success  by  winning  the  10  miles  championship  of  the 
West  Manchester  B.C.  Tom  Ward  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  throughout  a  hard  and  consistent  rider, 
and  has  generally  been  in  his  element  on  a  good 
grass  track,  on  which  class  of  coarse  he  has  beaten 
F.  Sutton  twice,  and  George  Illston  every  time  they 
have  met.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  praise 
due  to  him  for  the  steady  way  in  which  he  has  ridden, 
as,  unlike  some  men,  he  has  had  very  little  time  to 
train,  being  kept  at  business  pretty  constantly.  Mr. 
Ward  stands  5ft.  sJin.,  and  ranks  amongst  the  light 
weights,  scaling  only  gst.  3lbs.  Athough  best 
known  as  a  racing  man,  he  has  done  a  deal  of  road 
riding,  and  made  some  good  records;  notably,  riding 
from  Liverpool  to  Sale,  via  Warrington,  through 
deep  mud  and  against  a  strong  wind,  31  miles,  m 
2h.  40m. ;  riding  from  Congletou,  20j  miles,  in  ih. 
37m.,  etc.  We  understand  that  business  calls  will 
keep  him  this  season  still  more  confined  to  work, 
and  that  although  he  will  probably  take  part  in  a 
few  meetings,  he  will  not  be  seen  so  frequently  as  of 
yore.  i 


George  M.  Hendee,  Amateur  Champion  Bicyclist  of  America. 


EORGE  M.  HENDEE  was  born  October 
2nd,  1866,  at  Watertown,  Conn.;  is  5ft. 
loijin.  high,  weighs  176  pounds,  racing 
weight  about  165  pounds,  22fin.  thigh 
measure,  isin.  calf,  chest  expanded  4o}in. ;  is  tem- 
perate in  habits,  neither  smoking,  chewing,  -nor 
drinking;  i?  an  early-to-bed  and  early-to-rise  young 
man.     He  was  always  foremost  in  athletic  sports, 


and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  Springfield  High 
School  in  long  and  high  jumping.  November  15, 
1881,  he  first  attempted  to  ride  a  friend's  bicycle. 
Three  days  later  he  rode  to  his  uncle's  and  returned, 
a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  using  a  machine  made  of 
a  carriage  wheel  joined  to  a  small  wheel  with  a 
piece  of  gas-pipe,  and  having  an  iron  saddle.  Ten 
days  later  he  visited  his   brother  in  New  Haven,  a. 
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distance  of  sixty-eight  miles  by  road,  riding  a  48in. 
"  Standard  Columbia,"  occupying  fourteen  hours  on 
the  road.  He  has  since  made  the  same  journey  in 
five  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  and  has  ridden  loo 
miles  on  the  road,  straightaway,  in  twelve  and  a  half 
hours. 

In  April,  1882,  he  entered  his  first  fancy  riding 
contest  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  winning  first  prize,  a 
gold  medal  valued  at  75  dollars.  The  next  contest 
was  at  the  first  annual  tournament  of  the  New 
Haven  Bicycle  Club  in  October,  1882,  winning  first 
prize,  a  gold  medal,  in  competition  with  D.  J. 
Canary.  This  closed  his  fancy  riding,  as  Mr. 
Hendee  now  turned  his  attention  to  racing.  His 
first  race  was  on  July  4th,  1882,  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
two  miles,  and  won  in  seven  minutes  and  twenty- 
seven  seconds.  He  was  then  15  years  old,  and  rode 
a~54in.  "  Standard  Columbia." 

September  5th,  1882,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  was 
the  memorable  occasion  on  which  young  Hendee 
became  famous,  although  beaten  in  three  straight 
heats  by  Frank  Moore,  of  England. 

We  then  come  to  the  first  annual  tournament  of 
the  Springfield  Bicycle  Club,  September  20,  1882, 
ill  which  Mr.  Hendee  made  the  American  half-mile 
record  of  im.  24IS.,  which  is  the  authorised  record 
to-day.  Mr.  Hendee  was  again  defeated  by  Frank 
Moore  in  the  mile  race  by  a  quarter  of  a  second, 
this  being  Mr.  Hendee's  last  defeat,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  last  fall,  caused  by  the 
accident  of  the  previous  day.  At  New  Haven, 
October  5,  18S2,  Mr.  Hendee  won  the  half-mile  ride 
and  run  in  2m.  g^s. ;  slow  race,  200  feet ;  five  mile 
in  i8m.  gis. ;  half-mile,  without  hands,  im.  54s. — 
winning  four  first  prizes. 

October  20,  1882,  he  entered  his  first  champion- 
ship race — one  mile  championship  of  America — 
against  L.  T.  Frye  and  V.  C.  Place  ;  time,  2m.  Sjis., 
riding  a  53iin.  Yale  racer.  The  next  race  was  at 
the  American  Institute,  Boston,  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  1882  ;  two  miles,  best  two  in  three  ;  time, 
6m.  50s. — beating  Stall,  Frye,  Burnham,  and 
Wattles.  We  then  come  to  the  spring  meeting  of 
the  Harvard  Bicycle  Club,  May  16,  1883— winning 
the  one  mile  race  in  3m.  ii§s.  June  2,  1883,  he 
entered  the  one  mile  championship  of  America  a 
second  time  at  Mott  Haven,  N.Y.,  winning  in 
3m.  36s.  Same  day  he  rode  the  two  mile  champion- 
ship, winning  in  6m.  4gi-s.,  riding  in  both  races  a 
55in.  "  Rudge"  roadster.  The  next  race  was  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  July  4,  1883,  five  miles  ;  first 
prize,  a  handsome  gold  watch  ;  time,  i8m.  27s. 
His  next  championship  race  was  won  at  Springfield, 
September  18,  1883,  ten  miles ;  won  in  33m.  43s. 
This   was,   without   doubt,   the   most  exciting  race 


ever  witnessed,  as  ten  of  the  foremost  riders  of  the 
day  were  entered,  and  at  no  time  were  the  men  ten 
yards  apart,  while  every  man,  at  some  portion  of 
the  race,  had  the  lead.  In  this  race  were  "  Doodle" 
Robinson,  of  England,  and  Frazier,  of  Star  fame. 
The  following  account  of  the  last  mile  conveys 
some  idea  of  the  excitement  that  prevailed :  "  The 
ninth  mile  was  decisive,  for  Hendee  suddenly 
began  to  move  those  black  legs  more  in  a  way 
that  seemed  to  make  "  the  bundle"  pause  to 
look  at  him,  and  things  began  rapidly  to  string 
out.  The  crowd  saw  that  the  real  struggle  had 
begun,  and  every  mati,  woman,  and  child  got  up 
and  yelled  for  all  they  were  worth.  Hendee  crossed 
the  line  first,  "  Doodle  "  working  hard  a  yard  in  the 
rear,  with  Jenkins,  the  Southern  boy,  a  close  third. 
The  bell  announced  the  last  mile,  but  the  wheelmen 
didn't  hear  it  for  the  hubbub  of  the  huirahing 
spectators,  and  some  of  them,  having  failed  to  count 
the  miles,  say  they  supposed  they  had  still  two  miles 
to  cover.  But  Hendee  and  Robinson  had  counted, 
and  the  two  were  soon  several  yards  ahead,  George 
leading  by  a  length.  Hendee  set  a  fast  pace,  and 
came  to  the  finish  ten  yards  in  front  of  the  plucky 
young  Englishman,  who  dug  into  the  pedals  as 
freshly  as  at  the  start,  Corey  pressing  him  not  a  yard 
behind.  To  describe  the  effect  on  the  crowd  is  im- 
possible. Hats,  canes,  and  parasols  flew  up  in  the 
grand  stand;  old  and  young  men  jumped  up  and 
down,  shook  hands,  hurrahed,  and  cheered  with  all 
their  lungs.  Hendee,  who  bore  his  honours  most 
becomingly,  was  carried  off  by  his  friends.  Prize, 
$300  gold  medal."  On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Hendee 
won  the  Springfield  Bicycle  Club's  club  race,  two 
miles.  He  also  won  the  twenty  mile  race,  September 
igth,  1883,  at  the  same  place,  in  competition  with 
Thos.  Midgley,  of  Worcester,  in  ih.  7m.  ^zis.  It 
was  in  this  race  that  Mr.  Hendee  met  with  a  painful 
accident,  caused  by  the  crowd  surging  on  the  track. 

At  the  New  Haven  races,  Mr.  Hendee  entered  the 
one  mile  and  five  mile  races,  October  10,  1883.  It 
was  at  this  meeting  that  grave  doubts  of  Mr.  Hen- 
dee's  ability  were  expressed,  on  account  of  the  acci- 
dent; but  our  Geoi'ge  was  ilot  to  disappoint  his 
best  friends,  and  won  the  ode  "mile  in  2m.  50s.  and 
the  five  miles  in  15m.  26Js.^ — the  last  mile  was  done 
in  2m.  56s. — beating  Charles  Frazier  in  each  race. 
Robinson  did  not  appear. 

The  next  and  last  race  of  1883  was  the  great  ten 
miles  race  between  Hendee  and  "  Doodle"  Robin- 
son for  a  200  dollar  medal,  in  which  the  champion 
was  again  victorious. 

Mr.  Hendee  has  won  twenty-eight  first  prizes  and 
three  second  prizes,  valued  at  2,600  dollars.  His 
favourite  mount  on  the  road  and  path  this  season  is 
the  "  Sanspareil"  roadster  and  racer.     He  holds  the 
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amateur  one  mile  record  of  America  in  2m.  50s.,  be- 
sides numerous  other  records,  and  is  in  prime 
condition  for  the  season's  work,  and  will  without 
doubt  give  a  good  account  of  himself.  Mr.  Hendee 
has  always  been  an  active  worker  in  the  Springfield 
Bicycle  Club,  and  considerable  of  the  club's  success 


is  due  to   Mr.  Hendee's  energy  and  untiring  efforts 
in  its  behalf. 

The  club  feels  proud  of  his  achievements,  and  a 
life-size  painting  of  Mr.  Hendee  adorns  the  club 
rooms.  He  is  the  acknowledged  pet  and  pride  of 
Springfield. 


HOW  THE  WHEEL  WORLD  WAGS. 


A        NOTHER     summer     has    come;     another 
1/^       period  of  grumbling  at    the  weather  has 
A    y^     passed;  another  season  of  vigorous  cycling 
is  being  enjoyed.      Once  more  the  news- 
papers tell  of  this,  that,  and  t'other   club   holding 
successful  race  meetings ;  again  the  average  reader 
skips  long  details  of  heats,    and   yards'   start,  and 
croppers;    still  the  secretaries'  weeklj^  reports  tell 
of  how  the  sociable  minority  carry  out  their  clubs' 
official  rides.     The  consumption  of  ham,  eggs,  tea, 
and  jam   goeth   on  regularly  ;   and    1884  is  rapidly 
losing  its  novelty,  and  becoming  as  hum-drum  a  sort 
of  cycling  year  as  any  that  have  preceded  it. 

Nathless,  the  wheel  world  wags  joyously;  the 
cycle  is  too  excellent  an  institution  to  suffer  even 
from  the  potent  ennui  which  is  so  powerful  to  destroy 
everything  which  possesses  only  the  attribute  of 
novelty  to  recommend  it.  Year  in  and  year  out, 
veteran  wheelmen  find  ever-recurring  pleasure  in 
the  pastime,  and  even  the  "  humdrumminess  "  of  a 
season  devoid  of  striking  novelty  finds  us  with  plenty 
of  scope  for  our  imaginations  to  revel  in  whilst 
awheel. 


But  really  we  ought  not  to  be  talking  of  the  want 
of  novelty  in  this  present  season.  There  be  as  brave 
projects  in  hand  and  as  doughty  deeds  doing  now  as 
in  any  preceding  cycling  year  ;  and  cyclists  have 
plenteous  material  wherewithal  to  set  their  tongues 
wagging  on  wheely  topics. 


In  the  April  "Wheel  World"  I  epitomised  the 
statistics  of  British  cycling  clubs,  from  the  directory 
published  in  "  The  Cyclist  and  Wheel  World  Annual." 
A  cyclist  in  Edinburgh  has  favoured  me  with  a 
letter,  calling  my  attention  to  a  local  time-table, 
which  contains,  intir  alia,  the  fixtures  of  no  less  than 
16  clubs  in  his  city,  and  he  adds  that  there  are  six  or 
seven  other  clubs  there,  in  all  making  22  or  23  clubs 
in  the  Northern  metropolis,  whereas  by  the  "  Annual" 
it  is  made  to  appear  that  Edinburgh  possesses 
only  seven  clubs.  I  am  very  glad  that  our  Scottish 
brethren  can  show  such  a  formidable  array  of  clubs 
Jn  their  capital,  but  regret  that  the  15  or  16  absent 


clubs  possess  secretaries  so  remiss  as  to  have 
neglected  to  send  particulars  for  publication  in  the 
"Annual"  directory. 


The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Cyclists' 
Touring  Club  was  held  in  Leeds,  on  May  loth,  at 
which  100  members  were  present,  and  12,414 
members  absent.  The  100  modestly  confined  them- 
selves to  a  resolution  to  add  all  entry-fees  to  the 
Reserve  Fund,  and  to  "  kick  away  the  ladder  "  by 
omitting  the  name  of  Cqtterell  in  future  flrom  the 
title  of  that  fund.     The  balance  in  hand  was  £600, 


Twenty-four  hours'  rides  have  not  begun  very 
early  this  year.  On  double  machines,  Mr.  R.  J. 
NichoU  and  Miss  Whittington  rode  120  miles,  side 
by  side,  and  Messrs.  S.  Lee  and  A.  H.  Robinson 
covered  150  miles,  tandem.  On  singles,  the  only 
long  distances  were  accomplished  on  April  12th,  by 
two  members  of  the  North  London  T.C.,  viz.,  A.  J. 
Wilson,  154  miles,  and  H.  T.  Whorlow,  150.  These 
last  were  novel  records,  being  made  during  an 
officially-arranged  club  run,  in  which  two  other 
members  completed  127  miles. 


The  tandem  tricycle  is  the  feature  of  the  time. 
Although  undeniably  less  sociable,  less  convenient, 
and  less  elegant  than  the  side-by-side  tricycle,  the 
tandem  is  obviously  capable  of  being  ridden  faster, 
less  cross-straining  and  wind-resistance,  coupled 
with  a  diminution  of  weight,  rendering  the  tandem 
easier  to  drive.  Already  the  quality  of  the  "  pud- 
ding "  has  been  proved,  and  records  made  which 
conclusively  establish  the  speed  of  tandem  tricycles 
as  superior  to  that  of  not  only  sociables,  but  single 
tricycles  also,  and  the  appearances  favour  the  sup- 
position that  on  the  road,  at  all  events,  the  tandem 
tricycle  will  be  even  faster  than  the  bicycle.  Tandem 
races  have  become  the  standard  novelty  at  race 
meetings,  tandem  riders  are  making  records  on  road 
and  path,  tandem  riders  are  towing  sociables  up- 
hill on  club  runs,  and  wealthy  but  weak  old  gentle- 
men are  getting  active  young  men  to  help  them 
along  on  tandems  for  pleasure  excursions. 
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The  following  best  performances  on  tandems  are 
recorded  : — On  April  19th,  H.  N.  Corsellis  and  H.  J. 
Webb  rode  i  mile  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  track  in 
3m.  7ts.  On  May  24th,  A.  J.  Wilson  and  G.  Smith 
rode  two  miles  at  the  A.  P.  in  6m.  8fs.,  but  the  mile 
time  was,  unfortunately,  not  taken.  On  June  2,  R. 
Cripps  and  H.  N.  Corsellis  rode  three  miles  at  the 
A.  P.  in  gm.  jafs.  On  May  31st,  M.  Sinclair  and  D. 
H.  Huie  rode  30  miles  on  the  road  in  ih.  48m.  40s., 
equivalent  to  an  average  speed  of  3m.  37JS.  per  mile. 
A.  Nicholson  and  H .  Gossett  rode  100  miles  on  the 
road  in  8h.  45m.,  and  135  miles  in  12  hours. 


On  single  tricycles,  100  miles  was  ridden  on  June 
2nd  by  P.  G.  Hebblethwaite  and  H.  J.  Webb,  in 
loh.  i6m. ;  and  on  a  sociable  A.  J.  Wilson  and  J.  H. 
Pullin  lowered  the  records  for  one  mile  to  3m.  35s., 
and  two  miles  7m.  3fs.,  on  31st  May,  at  the  A. P. 
track. 


is  a  fairly  large  number,  but  farcically  disproportion- 
ate to  the  real  strength  of  London  tricycling,  and 
the  non-wheeling  public  showed  its  indifference  to 
the  meet  by  not  coming  to  see  it.  Of  course  the 
inevitable  dispute  took  place  on  the  question  of 
priority  in  the  procession,  two  clubs  claiming  to 
have  been  formed  at  an  earlier  period  than  was  pre- 
viously published  ;  but  although  one  of  these  claims 
was  disallowed,  the  disappointed  club  did  not  carry 
its  threat  into  execution,  but  came  in  strength, 
rather  than  perpetuate  the  puerile  example  previously 
set  to  the  bicycling  "  boys  "  by  saying,  "  I  shan't 
play  if  you  won't  let  me  go  first."  . 


Was  a  meet  ever  held  without  any  dispute  as  to 
priority  ?  If  so,  I  didn't  hear  of  it.  Such  petty 
disputes  as  to  who  shall  go  first  may  serve  to  excite 
the  shallow  minds  of  Court  nincompoops  and  regal 
idiots,  but  are  beneath  the  notice  of  common-sense 
indulgei's  in  a  healthy  pastime  for  its  own  sake. 


Muswell  Hill  has  been  climbed  on  a  tandem,  and 
also  by  G.  Smith  on  a  single  tricycle,  geared  up  to 
57Mn.,  the  highest  gearing  on  record. 

J.  H.  Adams  is  the  1884  edition  of  Land's-End-to- 
John-o'-Groat's  record  breakers.  On  a  "  Facile  " 
bicycle  he  did  the  journey  within  a  week. 

Tricycle  racing  had  not  been  cultivated  by  profes- 
sionals until  recently,  when  Howell  rode  20  miles  in 
ih.  12m.  55s.,  in  an  orthodox  "pro."  waiting  race. 
A  week  afterwards  Lees  rode  the  same  distance  in 
ih.  7m.  15s.,  all  previous  records  from  11  miles  up- 
wards being  thus  beaten.  These  times  make  it 
appear  not  so  improbable  that  one  of  our  amateur 
stayers  may  succeed  in  going  for  the  £2^  cup  which 
is  offered  to  any  who  will  cover  18  miles  in  an  hour 
on  a  certain  cinder  path  in  Kent. 

I  Not  only  has  the  Hampton  Court  Meet  been 
dropped,  notwithstanding  the  misguided  efforts  of 
the  Italian  headgear-wearers  to  bolster  it  up,  but  at 
the  great  provincial  meets  the  attendances  are 
steadily  diminishing,  even  though  augmented  by 
ever-increasing  musters  of  tricj-clists.  [How  about 
Bristol  and  Liverpool  ? — Ed.] 

The  tricycle  clubs  again  took  upon  their  shoulders 
the  incubus  of  an  annual  meet,  which  took  place  at 
Barnes  on  June  14th.  This  time  the  weather  was  all 
that  could  be  desired,  but  although  the  fixture  did 
not  clash  with  any  other  tricycling  event,  the  muster 
was  only  thirty-two  higher  than  on  the  last  preceding 
occasion,  the  totals  this  year  being  182  riders  in 
tricycling  clubs,  123  in  the  tricycling  divisions  of 
mixed  clubs,  and  128  unattached     in  all,  433.     This 


If  it  were  not  that  monstre  meets  are  played 
out,  I  would  advocate  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  arranging  processions  by  chance.  Let  lots  be 
drawn  for  positions,  and  every  objection  thus  be 
shelved  without  dissensions  and  heartburnings  being 
engendered. 

Ah  !  me.  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  be  successful 
in  my  endeavours  to  introduce  a  cycling  club 
millennium.  I  must  wait  until  they  invent  a  new 
patent  man  that  will  not  make  a  fool  of  himself. 
Ah  !  by  the  way,  too,  women  are  in  it,  as  well ;  dear, 
dear,  then,   it  is  quite    hopeless  ;    the    patent  man 

might  be  managed,  but  the  reasonable  woman 

no,  no. 

Some  little  time  ago  I  fondly  imagined  that  this 
same  tricyclists'  meet  was  to  be  dropped,  when  it 
was  arranged  to  hold  three  joint  runs  of  the  principal 
Metropolitan  clubs.  Fond  delusion  !  However, 
the  first  of  the  inter-club  runs  has  been  taken,  the 
tricyclists'  usual  luck — very  wet  weather — destroying 
its  entire  success.  58  members  of  seven  clubs 
participated  in  the  meeting  at  Wimbledon  on  May 
3rd,  and  they  tell  their  absent  fellow-clubmen  that 
there  was  more  fun  than  on  meet  days,  so  the  next 
gathering,  on  July  5th,  will  probably  be  better 
patronised. 

When  six  hundred  people  can  be  got  together, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  state  of  the  roads 
in  their  locality,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that 
the  results  will  have  some  weight.  Such  was  the 
case  on  May  15th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  N.C.U. 


i« 
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Local  Centre,  and  the  measures  which  are  to  be 
taken  for  compelling  the  authorities  to  properly 
repair  their  roads  will  have  influence  beyond  the 
district  actually  comprised. 

The  Tricycle  Union  cannot  find  anything  to  do, 
except  spend  money  on  advertising.  A  second 
ineffectual  effort  at  galvanising  its  corpse  has  been 
made.  A  deputation  to  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  praying  him  to  hear  "  the  bitter  cry  of  out- 
cast cyclists"  by  opening  the  parks,  resulted  in  the 
traditional  member  of  the  Norfolk-Howard  family 
insinuating  itself  into  the  aural  appendage  of  the 
deputation. 


The  T.U.  was  originated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  fifty  miles  road  ride  and  the  annual  meet  of 
tricycle  clubs  fi^om  year  to  year.  Neither  of  these 
objects  being  on  its  ultimate  constitution,  its  failure 
was  inevitable,  even  700  members  being  insufficient 
to  make  a  successful  association  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  clerical  recreation  for  a  few  mistaken 
enthusiasts.  The  road  ride  being  abandoned,  and 
the  promotion  of  meets  reliuquished,  there  was 
nothing  left  for  the  T.U.  to  exist  for.  And  it  has 
existed  for  nothing. 


Ex  nihil,  nihil  fit ;  but  out  of  an  empty  tin  can 
noisd  can  be  produced.  So,  siuiilarly,  out  of  the 
T.U.  nothing  tricycular  or  united  can  come,  but  out 
of  its  promoters'  empty  pates  much  noise  has  been 
produced.  I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  particularly 
deranged,  and  consequently  excessively  dogmatic 
old  tricyclist,  who  joined  the  T.U.,  after  having  been 
an  independent  member  of  the  N.C.U.,  "  because 
he  liked  the  T.U.  best."  One  can  understand  that 
children  like  nursery  books  better  than  more 
advanced  literature  ;  and  it  is  so  very  easy  to 
understand  all  about  the  T.U.  that  there  is  little 
wonder  .that  the  shallow-pated  division  like  it. 
N.C.U.  matters  are  too  abstruse  for  aged  athletes, 
merging  into  second  childhood,  to  appreciate. 

Facts,  however,  speak  louder  than  words.  After 
declaring  that  it  would  promote  the  tricycling  cham- 
pionships ;  that  it  would  defy  the  N.C.U. ;  that  the 
crack  racing  men  would  enter;  that  the  N.C.U. 
were  a  lot  of  boys  who  dare  not  suspend  riders  who 
break  the  National  rules,  and,  altogether,  acting  so 
blusteringly  that  one  could  but  admire  their  cheek, 
the  T.U.  folk  suddenly  collapsed,  abandoned  their 
championship,  pocketed  their  defeat,  and  disbursed 
their  expenses,  leaving  the  N.C.U.  complete  masters 
of  the  situation. 


On  May  24th  the  Tea-party  Union  visited  Kenil- 
worth,  as  a  substitute  for  the  raison  d'etre  which  was 
lacking  for  their  so-called  Counc.il  meeting  at  Coven- 
try. Under  the  shadow  of  Kenilworth's' ancient 
walls,  a  handful  of  these  misguided  fanatics  met, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Coventry  in  a  style  that 
forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  exploit  of  the  brave  old 
Duke  of  York,  who  had  ten  -thousand  men,  he 
marched  them  up  a  very  high  hill,  and  he  marched 
them  down  again,  singing  cock-a-doodle-doo. 

The  original  cause  for  the  establishment  of  the 
T.U.  was  "  to  provide  a  permanent  organisation  to 
carry  on  the  fifty  miles  road  ride  and  meet  from 
year  to  year."  (  Vide  advertisements  in  the  papers 
for  months  beforehand.)  The  T.U.  has  never  done 
either,  and  has  now  even  dropped  one  of  its  few 
remaining  "  objects."  In  fact,  the  only  objects 
remaining  in  the  T.U.  are  the  "  objects"  which  some 
of  its  supporters  make  of  themselves  in  the  course 
of  their  frantic  efforts  to  pose  as  authorities. 


All  the  ink  which  has  been  slung  anent  this  same 
Tricycle  Union  might  very  well  have  been  saved 
were  it  not  that  the  tremendous  absurdity  of  the 
whole  farce  makes  it  the  most  astonishing  of  athletic 
developments.  Already  some  of  the  more  sober- 
minded  of  its  adherents  are  recognising  the  untena- 
bility  of  the  situation,  and  nobody  will  for  a  moment 
venture  to  say  that  if  the  organisation  was  formally 
dissolved  to-morrow  tricyclists  and  tricycling  would 
be  one  iota  the  worse. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Union — the 
N.C.U. — was  not  held  during  June,  there  being  no 
business  of  import  to  transact ;  but  at  the  next 
meeting  several  racing  matters  will  call  for  attention, 
such  as  the  conjunction  of  professional  with  amateur 
races  on  the  same  programme,  the  payment  of 
travelling  expenses,  the  measurement  of  tracks  for 
tricycle  racing,  and  the  allowance  of  push-off  starts 
for  tricycles  as  for  bicycles. 


Some  time  ago  a  correspondent  wrote  to  entreat 
the  Hampton  Court  Meet  Committee  to  sort  out  the 
unattached,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  their  own 
sweet  devices.  This  course  has  never  yet  been 
adopted,  but  in  these  daysof  monotony  the  suggestion 
may  bear  revival,  affording,  as  it  does,  an  opportunity 
for  some  ambitious  meet  committee  to  display  its 
taste  and  judgment  in  a  novel  degree.  Thus  the  un- 
attached in  blue  uniforms  would  form  one  group, 
sub-divided  into  those  who  wore  polos,  those  who 
wore  helmets,  those  who  wore  straw-yarns,  those 
who  wore  jockey  or  cricket  caps,  and  so  forth  ;  these 
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in  turn  would  each  be  subdivided  into  the  poloites 
who  wore  imitation  badges,  and  the  poloites  wlio  don't, 
the  poloites  who  wore  paper  wreaths  about  their 
caps,  and  the  poloites  who  sported  penny  eye-f,dasses; 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  The  second  group  should 
consist  of  a  similarly  subdivided  set  of  grey  coats. 
Then  another  detachment  of  hybrid  costumes, 
followed  by  a  fourth  group  consisting  of  the  uniformly- 
trousered  unattached ;  these  in  turn  being  divided 
into  such  as  wore  the  ends  of  their  trousers  tucked 
into  clean  socks,  and  they  whose  socks  were  unclean. 
A  group  would  also  be  i"equisite  for  the  high-and- 
mitey  unattached  swells — happily  fewer  now-a-days 
than  of  yore — who  are  too  too  too,  don't  you  know, 
to  associate  with  clubmen.  And  when  every  vanity 
and  eccentricity  had  been  dulyprovided  forin  accord- 
ance with  the  correspondent's  suggestion,  the  "sorting 
committee "  would  have  plenty  of  time  on  their 
hands  in  which  to  admire  the  truly  chaste  effects  of 
their  labours. 

This  suggestion  is  open  to  the  provinces — London 
has  practically  decided  for  ever  against  perpetuating 
its  hitherto  annual  monstre  meets.  The  displays 
have  long  since  been  admitted  to  have  achieved 
their  object  in  educating  the  public,  and  as  pleasant 
outings  for  the  clubmen  the  pri\'ate  "  inter-club  run" 
schemes  have  replaced  them. 

Across  the  Atlantic  things  are  different.  The 
wheel  is  still  a  novelty  there.  The  annual  parade  of 
the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  took  place  at 
Washington,  on  20th  May,  600  riders  participating. 
This  number  included  75  members  of  the  Capital 
Club — the  largest  master  at  any  meet  in,  the  wnrlc;^  — 
and  25  men  from  Springfield;  5  Faciles,  12  'Xtras, 
and  48  Stars  comprised  the  "safety  bicycle" 
division,  and  12  tricycles  were  ridden  in  the  pro- 
cession. 

After  the  parade  four  bicycle  championships  and 
a  tricycle  championship  were  contested  for,  resulting 
in  C.  Frazier  winning  the  25  miles,  J.  Brooks  the  ten 
miles,  B.  W.  Hanna  the  three  miles,  and  G.  M. 
Hendee  the  one  mile,  en  both  bicycle  and  tricycle. 
The  times  were  insignificant. 


On  the  previous  day  the  L.A.W.  held  its  annual 
business  meeting,  at  which  a  stupendous  amount  of 
circumlocution  seems  to  have  been  indulged  in. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  somewhat  rough- 
and-ready  course  of  procedure  at  the  Council 
meetings  of  our  own  N.C.U.  will  be  amused  to  read 
how  the  L.A.W.  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
conducts  its  business  with  an  amount  of  red-tapeism 
quite  appalling. 

The  Springfield  Tournament  will  be  repeated  this 
year,  but  without  the  camp,  from  September  2nd  to 
5th.  The  S.B.C.  has  resumed  the  publication  of  its 
Wheelmen's  Gazette,  which  is  to  be  a  permanent 
monthly. 

Two  bicycle  clubs  of  identical  name  have  been  the 
occasion  of  some  bickerings  over  here,  but  in  St. 
Louis  the  wheelmen  have  "  gone  to  law  about  it." 
Two  clubs  were  started  almost  simultaneously,  both 
claiming  the  name  St.  Louis  Bicycle  Club.  One  of 
them  started  to  get  an  injunction  on  the  other,  to 
keep  them  from  using  the  name,  and  the  other  filed 
papers  for  incorporation,  being  met  as  promptly  by 
a  remonstrance  and  counter  file  from  the  first  club. 
The  judge  said  he'd  be  derned  if  he  knew  the  law  in 
such  a  case,  so  the  matter  was  referred  over  for  a 
time,  and  the  St.  Louis  cyclers  are  enjoying  them- 
selves. 


The  Whitsuntide  Camp  at  the  Alexandra  Palace, 
of  which  so  much  was  expected,  was  a  dismal  failure. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  clubs  which  had  promised 
official  support  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and 
the  promoters  suffered.  The  arrangements  were 
perfect,  the  accommodation  surpassed  expectations, 
the  races  were  first-class,  and  the  prizes  were 
liberal;  but  the  camp  was  deserted,  only  the  Wands- 
worth T.C.,  North  London  T.C.,  and  Holborn  C.C. 
supportmg  it.  Sad  to  say,  the  catering  was  vile,  and 
I  shudder  to  think  what  would  have  been  the  result 
had  the  anticipated  hundreds  come  into  camp. 
Even  as  it  was,  one  of  the  half-starved  sufferers  was 

"  Axis." 
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THE    L.A.W.    MEET.        THE    AMERICAN    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


(From  our  own 

Washington,  May  21st,  1884. 

THE  past  four  da3's  have  been  a  gala  time  for 
the   wheehiien   of   the  United    States,   the 
occasion    being    the    annual   races    of    the 
Capital    Bicycle   Club   and    the   meet    and 
races  of  the  L.A.W. 

Washington,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in 
the  world,  has  sixty  miles  of  broad  avenues  paved 
with  asphalt.  Its  environs  are  of  unsurpassed 
beauty,  with  excellent  roads  on  every  side.  Some 
of  the  visiting  bicyclers  have  ridden  as  much  as  one 
hundred  miles  within  the  last  few  days  sightseeing. 

Beyond  doubt  this  has  been  the  most  successful 
meet  the  League  has  had.  It  came  here  suffering 
from  dissensions  and  a  bankrupt  treasury,  and  goes 
away  with  its  troublesome  differences  finally  disposed 
of,  and  a  goodly  sum  in  hand  arising  from  the  races 
and  dinner,  both  of  which  were  profitable  entertain- 
ments. 

On  Saturday  last  the  Capital  Club  marched  in 
procession  to  the  race-track,  where,  before  some 
2,500  spectators,  its  annual  races  were  held.  The 
opening  was  a  polo  match  between  Washington 
and  Smithville,  New  Jersey,  two  players  on  a  side. 
This  game  can  be  played  on  "  Star"  machines  only. 
The  rider,  by  means  of  the  handles,  hfts  the  small 
front  wheel  from  the  ground,  and,  by  a  sudden 
twist,  deals  the  ball  a  side  blow,  knocking  it  some- 
what as  is  done  with  a  mallet.  Collisions  are 
frequent,  as  the  game  is  played  at  high  speed,  and 
with  the  sudden  turns  which  the  "  Star"  alone  is 
capable  of ;  but  the  machine  is  not  easily  injured, 
and  its  brake  is  powei-ful  and  perfectly  safe  to  use. 
The  Washington  team  was  the  more  experienced  at 
the  game,  and  won  in  three  straight  heats,  of  a 
little  over  four  minutes  each. 

Races. 

The  track  was  hard  but  lumpy,  and  the  corners 
not  being  elevated,  fast  time  was  impossible. 

First  event  (five  miles  for  the  championship  of 
theC.Bi.C.)  :  Entries,  B.  W.  Hanna,  J.  McK.  Borden, 
and  H.  Stewart.  This  promised  to  be  a  very 
exciting  race,  but  Hanna  fouled  Borden,  who  was 
thrown  in  turning  to  avoid  the  other.  Stewart  was 
declared  the  winner.     Time,  17m.  46^s. 

Second  (for  novices,  one  mile)  :  Webber,  on  a 
"  Star,"  won  in  3m.  25s.  Crist  was  second  in 
3m.  28s.     Five  others  started. 

Third  (one  mile  club  handicap)  :  J.  McK.  Borden 
won  on  a   foul,  H.   Stewart  having  passed  on  the 


Correspondent.) 

inside.  His  time  was  3m.  25s.  Borden  came  in  on 
foot,  with  his  small  wheel  tyre  off.  H.  T.  Davis's 
wheel  buckled,  and  threw  him  heavily. 

Fourth  (three  miles  handicap)  :  E. '  P.  Landy,  of 
Cincinnati,  with  45s.  start,  surprised  everyone  with 
his  fine  riding,  and  won,  beating  C.  H.  Chickering, 
on  a  "  Star,"  in  lom.  32s. 

Fifth  (a  quarter-mile  dash  for  club  members) : 
Hanna  won  a  good  race  in  46'fS.  Stewart  close  up 
in  47is. 

Sixth  (three  miles  club  handicap)  :  Stewart  won  in 
lom.  30S.  ;  C.  D.  Rhodes  second  in  iim.  ojs. 

Seventh  (one  mile  handicap)  :  Borden  pluckily 
appeared,  though  considerably  used  up  by  his 
previous  fall.  His  rear  tyre  again  came  off,  and 
Landy  won  in  3m.  iSJs. 

Eighth  (two  miles  club  scratch  race)  :  Hanna  won 
handily,  beating  Stewart  by  a  long  distance,  in 
7m.  36^8.  The  latter  is  a  man  of  fine  style  and 
power,  but  was  not  in  condition  to  stand  the  strain 
of  so  much  work  when  only  half  trained. 
Hanna  is  a  very  fast  man,  and  rides  with  excellent 
judgment,  as  he  showed  afterwards  in  the  League 
races. 

L.A.W. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  League  officers  and 
delegates  took  place  on  Monday,  at  Ford's  Theatre. 
There  was  much  stirring  debate,  and  action  of 
importance  was  taken  in  several  matters  tending  to 
increase  the  prosperity  of  the  organisation.  The 
goodwill  and  generous  character  of  wheelmen  was 
inarkedly  shown  by  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks, 
follovved  by  three  rousing  cheers  and  a  tiger,  given 
to  the  Capital  Club  for  its  hospitality  and  attention . 
to  L.A.W.  visitors.  The  significance  of  this  lies  in! 
the  fact  that  the  Capital  is  not  a  League  club,  and/ 
had  been,  until  a  late  hour,  excluded  from  the 
League  parade  by  a  rule  of  that  body.  The 
Capitals  have  a  fine  club  house,  with  parlour,  library, 
two  billiard  rooms,  bath,  machine  rooms,  etc.,  and 
kept  open  house  for  the  crowd  of  visitors  who  were 
in  town. 

The  parade  of  the  L.A.W.  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
the  20th  inst.  It  numbered  some  650  wheels,  not 
being  so  remarkable  for  numbers  as  for  the  hand- 
some appearance  of  the  uniformed  clubs,  and  the 
evident  high  class  of  men  in  the  line.  There  were 
representatives  from  63  clubs — some  from  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  as  much  as  1,000  miles  from 
Washington, 
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On  the  march  the  procession  passed  through  the 
White  House  grounds,  and  was  reviewed  by  the 
President.  The  oldest  and  best  known  clubs  were 
enthusiastically  cheered  along  the  line  of  march. 
The  Capital  Club  turned  out  the  largest  number  of 
men,  having  75  representatives. 
Races. 

The  track  on  Tuesday  afternoon  was  much  im- 
proved by  a  slight  rain  during  the  previous  night ; 
but  the  fatal  want  of  outside  elevation  on  the  curves 
remained  to  prevent  fast  time. 

ist :  A  grand  race  was  looked  for,  everyone 
hoping  to  see  the  two  best  Americans — Charles 
Frazier  and  Geo.  M.  Hendee — try  conclusions,  at 
25  miles,  for  the  trophy  held  by  A.  H.  Robinson,  of 
England.  Hendee  was  not  entered,  and  Frazier 
(Star)  won  as  he  pleased,  m  98m.  42JS. ;  Hall,  of 
Brooklyn,  second,  in  ggm.  gs. 

2nd  :  Ten  Miles  Championship,  trophy  held  by 
George  M.  Hendee.  Entries  were  C.  H.  Chickering 
(Star),  and  John  Brooks,  a  hitherto  unknown  rider, 
from  Elmira,  N.Y.  Brooks  is  a  powerful  man  and 
rode  a  winning  race  with  first-class  pluck,  after  dis- 
mounting twice  on  account  of  a  loose  saddle.  His 
time  was  36m.  3s.,  Chickering  being  ^s.  later. 
Brooks  is  a  coming  man,  evidently. 

3rd  :  Three  Miles  Championship  L.A.W.  trophy 
and  diamond  gold  medal,  held  by  Geo.  D.  Gideon. 
John  Brooks,  B.  W.  Hanna,  and  C.  H.  Chickering 
made  this  one  of  the  most  exciting  races  of  the  day. 
There  were  fine  dashes  and  stirring  trials  of  speed, 
when  Brooks  seemed  determined  to  mow  down  the 
Capital  man,  but  it  was  useless,  for  Hanna's  great 
turn  of  speed  was  too  much  for  even  the  staunch 
Elmira  man  and  his  58in.  wheel.     Chickering  rode 


his  usual  steady,  enduring  pace  without  much  dash. 
Time,  lom.  26JS.  Hanna  was  carried  off  in 
triumph  on  the  shoulders  of  his  club  fellows. 

Fourth  :  Again  a  great  race  was  looked  for  be- 
tween Hendee  and  Frazier  for  a  diamond  and  gold 
medal  held  since  last  year  by  Hendee.  Two  finer 
athletes  are  seldom  matched.  Hendee's  biilliant 
records  were  well  known,  and  his  tall,  graceful 
figure  gave  promise  of  befitting  deeds.  Frazier's 
twenty-five  miles  work  was  against  him,  but  his 
marvellous  muscular  development,  and  his  twenty- 
five  miles  (best)  record  last  year  made  him 
formidable  even  to  Hendee.  The  confidence  he 
showed  in  daring  the  trial,  after  so  long  a  race  the 
same  day,  kept  his  stock  up.  The  first  lap  was  run, 
and  the  second  nearly,  without  marked  event,  when 
suddenly  Frazier  slowed  up  and  had  to  dismount 
and  take  a  second  machine,  the  frame  of  his  "  Star" 
being  broken.  When  a  new  mount  was  had,  the 
race  was  lost,  Hendee  having  500  yards  start.  He 
won  in  3m.  6^s.  Frazier  did  his  last  quarter  in 
42s.  Thus  the  great  contest  between  "  Crank  "  and 
"  Star"  machines  remains  still  to  be  run. 

Fifth  :  The  last  race  was  a  One  Mile  Championship 
for  tricycles.  Two  rode,  Hendee  winning  by  about 
eighteen  inches,  on  a  "Victor,"  L.  H.Johnson,  of 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  on  a  "  Humber."  It  was  a 
close  contest,  splendidly  run.  The  winner  gained 
on  the  turns,  but  the  "Humber"  seemed  quickest 
on  the  straight.  Many  thought  that  the  ribbon 
steering  won  the  day.  The  evening  brought  the 
banquet  speeches  and  the  end  of  the  League  Meet, 
and  the  riders  are  now  slowly  departing  towards 
all  points  ot  the  compass,  tired  and  happ}'  over  this 
most  successful  gathering. 


AMONGST  THE  CLUBS. 


CLUBS  are  suffering  at  present  in  their  Satur- 
day runs  by  reason  of  the  "  Healtheries'  " 
open-air  fetes,  which  tempt  men  away  from 
their   duty!      The    Oceola   appeals    to  its 
members  through  its  Parsons  (H.  C.  of  that  ilk,  the 
hon.   sec.)  who  preaches  that   health  is  not   to   be 
found  at  South  Kensington,  but  only  on  club  runs. 


The  immaculate  Hampstead,  too,  report  a  June 
Saturday  run  as  follows  : — "  Four  others  rode  (not 
on  bicycles)  to  the  Health  Exhibition,  and  studied 
the  subject  from  four  o'clock  till  10.30  with  great 
success,  finding  at  the  latter  hour  that  they  had 
killed  6^  hours  of  time  comfortably." 


The   Southwark   B.C.   have  a   sec.  with  plenty  of 
Brain — C.  H.  Brain,  in  fact. 


After  the  Barnes  Meet,  the  Kildare,  with  lady 
friends,  went  "to  Ham  and  had  tea  ;  "  ought  they 
not  rather  to  have  gone  to  tea  and  had  Ham  ? 

A  DASTARDLY  attack  was  made  on  the  Southwark 
B.C.  four-in-hand  tricycle  on  Coombe  Hill  the  other 
evening,  and  the  scoundrelly  driver  got  away,  we 
are  sorry  to  say. 

The  same  evening,  June  14th,  a  gang  of  drunken 
men,  six  in  number,  set  on  to  the   Middlesex  and 
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Silver  Cross  B.C.'s  as  they  were  returning  through 
the  main  street  of  Hammersmith.  The  police,  who 
were  doubtless  looking  after  cyclists  without  lamps, 
did  not  turn  up. 

The  Lewisham  men,  who  football  it  in  winter,  now 
ride  about  and  tackle  local  cricket  clubs  as  part  of 
their  Saturday  afternoon  runs.  They  recently 
"  caught  a  Tartar,"  however,  from  the  men  of 
Downe.     Had  a  "  downer,"  in  fact. 


A  "  Crusader,"  signing  himself  "  Boggles,"  thus 
airs  his  linguistic  ability.  "  Seven  members  to 
Elstree  on  Saturday  last,  tea  dans  le  jardin  at  the 
Plough."     Here's  a  new  field  for  scholars. 


The  Birchfield  Club-room  Chair  about  takes  the 
"  whole  meal"  for  size,  as  we  read  that  at  a  special 
general  meeting,  "  over  forty  members  were  present 
with  Mr.  F.  Wallis  in  the  chair. 


The  Brixton  Ramblers,  on  a  recent  run  to  Keston, 
had  two  members  out  on  a  "  Coolie"  tricycle.  This 
is  a  new  departure.     Some  of  those  ladies  who  arc 


now  too  tightly  laced  to  ride,  would  perchance  have 
no  objection  to  accompany  their  mashers,  if  the 
latter  urged  along  a  "  Coolie"  cycle.  The  B.R.  dooks 
are  probably  training  for  this. 


J.  H.  Adams  is  reported  to  have  put  on  a  record 
for  "the  little  machine,"  the  "  Facile,"  by  covering 
a  mile  in  3m.  i2fs.  This  is  good,  but  was  the  50 
incher  used  ?  We  should  like  to  see  J.  H.  A.  stick 
to  small  wheels. 


The  New  Cross  B.C.  have  withdrawn  from  the 
South  London  League,  and  again  changed  their 
head-quarters.  They  are  now  located  at  the  Rail- 
way Tavern. 

The  North  Warwickshire  B.C.,  after  visiting 
Belbroughton  last  month,  came  home  after  tea  at 
Random,  i.e.  through  Random  Woods. 


Although  the  Stanley  had  a  bad  time  of  it  at  the 
Queen's  Head,  at  Colney  Hatch,  they  made  up  for 
it  wlien  they  visited  King  Harold's  Head,  en  route  for 
Nazing. 
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Queen's  College  (Belfast)  A.C. — Although  many 
are  of  opinion  that  the  annual  meeting  of  this  club 
was  not  a  success,  and  dismally  prognosticate  the 
decline  of  these  popular  sports,  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
taking  the  unsettled  state  of  the  weather  into  ac- 
count, it  was  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  previous 
years ;  it  may  be  that  there  was  a  slight  falhng  off  in 
the  number  of  entries,  but  quality  was  not  lacking, 
although  I  must  say  that  some  of  the  best  men  were 
treated  badly  by  the  handicapper. 


Taghmon  (Co.  Wexford)  Athletic  Sports. — The 
gentlemen  who  performed  at  this  "  mixem  getherem" 
meeting  will  be  excused  from  competing  at  any 
meeting  held  under  the  rules  of  the  three  A.'s  or 
N.C.U.  The  programme  consisted  of  horse,  ponj', 
bicycle  and  athletic  races ;  it  was  optional  with 
winners  either  to  receive  cash  or  prizes. 


Limerick  A. A.  &  B.C. — Evidently  this  club  is  in 
a  fog  over  the  threadbare  subject  of  the  definition 
of  an  amateur,  as  they  announce  their  sports  to  be 
held  on  the  i8th  under  the  rules  of  the  A.A.A.,  and 
on  their  entry  form  an  intending  competitor  has  to 
declare  that  he  is  not  a  "  mechanic,  artisan,  or 
labourer,"  and  also  that  he  has  "never  competed 


at  a  Sunday  meeting."    Under  which  will  it  be  ? 
presume  they  will  stick  to  their  own  ideas. 


Irish  Champion  Cycling  Club. — The  very  great 
success  which  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
important  club  may  be  attributed  to  three  things, 
viz.,  very  favourable  weather,  a  really  excellent  pro- 
gramme ;  and  lastly,  the  patronage  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  and  the  presence  of  the  Countess 
Spencer.  A  move  in  the  right  direction  was  the  in- 
troduction of  athletic  items  in  the  day's  proceedings  ; 
these  comprised  a  mile  handicap,  440  yards,  and  220 
yards,  all  of  which  were  well  supported  ;  there  was 
also  a  "  dexterity  competition."  H.  M.  Wright,  fol- 
lowing up  his  successes  in  Belfast,  romped  away 
from  his  opponents.  McKay,  who  was  not  quite  up 
to  his  usual  form,  came  a  cropper  in  the  final  for  the 
mile,  but,  fortunately,  was  not  much  hurt.  Barry 
rode  very  well  indeed,  and  only  requires  a  little 
more  practice  to  be  a  formidable  antagonist.  Messrs. 
Mecredy,  Phillips  and  O'Connor  also  deserve  men- 
tion for  their  plucky  style  of  riding.  The  least  said 
about  the  handicapping  the  better,  as  it  was  in  many 
respects  about  the  worst  I  ever  saw. 


Caledonian     Society    of    Dublin. — "  There    is 
nothing   succeeds   like    success,"   and   the   success 
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which  attended  the  maiden  effort  of  this  society  at 
Lansdowne  Road  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
ground,  of  course,  the  day  was  the  holiday  of  the 
year,  and  our  canny  friends,  taking  advantage  of 
this,  and  the  craving  after  pleasure  associated  with 
the  day,  compiled  a  most  inviting  programme,  which 
could  not  fail  to  attract  those  who  had  a  "  bawbee" 
to  spend  judiciously.  It  has  proved  an  experiinentiiin 
crucis  which  we  trust  will  be  renewed  every  Whit- 
Monday. 

Baby  Bicyclists. — To  any  cyclist  who  has  not 
seen  those  little  wonders,  I  would  simpl}'  say,  '  Go. 
Their  performance  is  simply  wonderful,  and  cannot 
fail  to  afford  the  most  experienced  cycler  great 
amusement.  Lotto  and  Lilo  will  have  gone  from 
Dublin  against  this  appears  in  print,  but  it  is  likely 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  season  they  will  be  back 
again. 

Limerick  A. A.  and  B.C.  —  The  sixth  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  important  club  was  held  on 
the  1 8th  April.  The  report  showed  a  flourishing 
state  of  affairs.  Mr.  H.  P.  Wight  was  elected  cap- 
tain, and  Messrs.  W.  L.  Stokes  and  C.  H.  Giibbins 
were  re-elected  hon.  sec.  and  hon.  treas.  respectively. 


American  Tourists. — Verily  our  cousins  go  in  for 
big  things  occasionally.  The  "  boss  "  tour  on  record 
is  contemplated  by  some  forty  American  wheelmen, 
who  intend  to  start  with  the  Emerald  Isle,  then 
"do"  Scotland  and  England,  after  which  they  will 
proceed  to  the  Continent.  I  trust  to  see,  when  we 
have  fuller  information,  some  movement  set  on  foot 
to  give  them  a  hearty  welcome  to  Ireland. 


Police  and  Bicycles. — Many  wheelmen  in  Dublin 
are  not  aware  that  it  is  illegal  to  iclieel  a  bicycle  on 
the  footpaths  within  the  Metropolitan  district  ; 
notice  to  this  effect  has  recently  been  issued  by  the 
Chief  Commissioner  to  the  police. 

Irish  Cyclists'  Association.  —  Now  that  the 
I.C.A.  has  started  this  year  with  such  good  pros- 
pects, and  promises  to  be  of  so  much  service  to 
cycling  in  Ireland,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  meets 
with  no  support  from  the  North,  or  from  such  clubs 
as  the  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Limerick.  This  con- 
trasts very  unfavourably  with  the  experience  of 
similar  associations  in  other  countries.  A  member 
of  a  country  club  told  me  that  the  reason  they  had 
for  not  joining  was  because  they  knew  no  one  in 
Dublin  to  act  as  representative.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  the  case,  but  I  consider  it  only  a  lame  excuse, 
as  there   are  plenty  of  gentlemen  in    Dublin  who 


would  be  only  too  willing  to  act  as  delegate  for  any 
country  club  that  might  ask  them. 

[Notice.  —  Communications  suitable  for  this 
column  may  be  posted  to  i6,  Charleville  Avenue, 
North  Strand,  Dublin.] 


IRISH  RACING  RECORD. 
Ulster'Cricket  Club. — 12th  April. — Oire  Mile 
(Province  of  Ulster)  :  A.  J.  Gorman,  Greenisland 
B.C.,  100  yds  (i) ;  J.  W.  Morlej',  Belfast,  scratch  (2) ; 
J  B.  Lindsay,  Windsor  B.C.,  140  yds  (3).  Won  by 
twelve  yards.  Time,  3m.  55s. — ^Two  Miles  Scratch  : 
S.  Sellers,  Preston  B.C.  (i) ;  H.  M.  Wright,  Dublin 
University  B.C.  (2)  ;  R.  Wildman,  Leeds  C.B.C.  (3). 
A  good  race.  Won  by  ten  yards.  Time,  7m.  38^s. 
— One  Mile  Tricycle  (Final  Heat)  :  R.  Cripps, 
Nottingham  B.C.,  15  yds  (i)  ;  J.  A.  McKay,  Man- 
chester W.B.C.,  25  (2)  ;  J.  W.  Morley,  Belfast, 
scratch  (3).  Won  by  five  yards.  Time,  4m.  29fs. — 
One  Mile:  D.  Cleland,  Edinburgh  N. B.C.,  no  yds 
(i)  ;  R.  J.  Mecredy,  Dublin  U.B.C.,  150  (2) ;  R.  Wild- 
man,  Leeds  C.B.C,  30  (3).  Mecredy  fell  when  near 
home,  but  quickly  getting  on  his  feet  ran  alongside 

his  bicycle  into  second  place.     Time,  3m.  24|s. 

14th  April.— One  Mile  (Final  Heat)  :  J.  Clarke, 
Manchester,  65  yds  (i) ;  J.  A.  Walker,  Leeds  H.C.C., 
75  (2)  ;  D.  Cleland,  70  (3).  Won  by  three  yards. 
Time,  3m.  23s. — One  Mile  Tricycle  :  R.  Cripps, 
scratch  (i) ;  W.  H.  Shilliday,  Belfast,  220  yds  (2). 
Won  easily.  Time,  4m.  145S. — Two  Miles  (Final 
Heat)  :  J.  A.  Walker,  150  yds  (i)  ;  F.  Clarke,  ■ 
W.M.B.C,  60  (2)  ;  D.  Cleland,  150  (3).  Won  by  a 
foot.  Time,  7m. — Four  Miles  :  R.  Wildman,  100 
yds  (i)  ;  F.  Clarke  (2) ;  A.  Steel,  Edinburgh  U.B.C., 
200  (3).     Won  by  five  yards.     Time,  14m.  32s. 


Queen's  College  (Cork). —  igth  April.  —  One 
Mile  (Club)  :  W.  Whitelegge,  scratch  (i)  ;  T.  M. 
Ward,  70  yds  (2) ;  J.  Langley,  10  (3).  Won  by  twenty 
yards.  Time,  4m.  i2|-s. — Three  Miles  :  W.  White- 
legge, scratch  (i) ;  W.  R.  McTaggart,  C.T.C,  15  yds 
(2) ;  J.  Langley,  20  (3).  Won  by  two  feet.  Time, 
iim.  25s. 

Sligo  Hake  and  Hounds  Club. — 2nd  May. — 
One  Mile  :  J.  McQuater,  100  yds  (i) ;  J.  W.  Weekes, 
scratch  (2).     Won  easily  by  50  yards. 

Oueen's  College  (Belfast)  Athletic  Club. — 
gth  May. — One  Mile  (open),  the  Hill  Challenge  ; 
holder,  J.  T.  Levis:  H.  M.  Wright,  Dublin  Univer- 
sity B.C.  (i) ;  J.  W.  Morley*  Manchester  S.B.C.  (2)  ; 
F.  Hall,  N.I.F.C.  (3).  Won  very  easily.  Time, 
4m.  7is. — Thi'ee    Miles  Handicap:    H.  M.  Wright, 
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scratch  (i)  ;  F.  Hall,  50  j'ds  (2) ;  G.  M.  M'Coombe, 
Greenisland  B.C.,  20  yds  (3).     Won  easily.     Time, 

13m.    IIS. Second    Day,    loth    May. — One    Mile 

Handicap  (confined  to  public  schools)  :  C.  F.  Wil- 
liamson, Rovers  B.C.,  25  yds  (i) ;  J.  Workman,  Rovers 
B.C.,  scratch  (2) ;  L.  Everett,  Rovers  B.C.,  30  (3). 
Won  by  twelve  yards.  Time,  4m.  46s. — Two  Miles 
(open):  F.  H.  Hall,  N.LF.C,  no  yds  (i) ;  H.  M. 
Wright,  D.U.B.C,  scratch  (2)  ;  J.  W.  Moiiey, 
M.S. B.C.,  130  (3).  Won  by  60  yards.  Time, 
8m.  25s. — Five  Miles  (open)  :  F.  H.  Hall,  300  yds 
(i) ;  J.  W.  Morley,  350  (2).  Won  by  100  yards. 
Time,  22m.  47|s. 

Taghmon  (County  Wexford). — 12th  May. — Two 
Miles:  W.  Murphy  (i)  ;  J.  R.  Strathan  (2);  J. 
Walshe  (3).  Also  competed,  S.  Doyle,  G.  Daly,  and 
M.  Crowley.  Money  prizes  to  be  given  should  the 
winners  so  desire. 


Irish  Champion  Cycling  Club  (LansdowneRoad). 
— 17th  May. — One  Mile  Novices  (club) :  W.  F. 
Barry  (i)  ;  G.  Hallwey  (2)  ;  A.  Mecredy  (3).  Won 
very  easily.  Time,  3m.  36s. — One  Mile  Handicap 
Open  (Final  Heat)  :  H.  M.  Wright,  Dublin  Univer- 
sity B.C.,  scratch  (i) ;  R.  J.  Mecredy,  Dublin  Uni- 
versity B.C.,  80  yds  (2) ;  L.  H.  Church,  115  (3).  Won 
very  easily.  Time,  3m.  28s. — One  Mile  (club) :  W. 
F.  Barry,  70  yds  (i) ;  E.  S.  M'Kay,  scratch  (2)  ;  G. 
Hallwey,  90  (3).  M'Kay,  who  rode  with  excellent 
judgment,  just  lost  the  race  by  three  yards.  Time, 
3m.  i6s. — Three  Miles  (open)  :  H.  M.  Wright, 
D.U.B.C,  scratch  (i)  ;  R.  J.  Mecredy,  D.U.B.C, 
220  yds  (2)  ;  E.  S.  M'Kay,  LC.C.C,  20  (3).  Won 
easily  by  30  yards.  Time,  lom.  20s. — Two  Miles 
(club)  :  W.  F.  Barry,  scratch  (i) ;  G.  Hallwey,  40 
yds  (2)';  A.  Mecredy,  60  yds  (3).  Won  very  easily 
by  40  yards.  Time,  7m.  39s. — Four  Miles  (club)  :  E. 
S.  M'Kay,  scratch  (i) ;  W.  F.  Barry,  280  yds  (2) ;  G-. 
Hallwey,  400  (3).  Won  by  three  yards.  Time, 
16m.  los'.^Five  Miles  (open) :  H.  M.  Wright,  scratch 
(i) ;  Geo.  Phillips,  Leinster  C.C.,  250  yds  (2) ;  R.J. 
Mecredy,  300  (3).  Before  half  the  distance  was 
coveied  Wright  had  the  race  well  in  hand,  and  came 
in  an  easy  winner  by  50  yards.  Time,  i8m.  25s. — 
Dexterity  Competition:  R.  J.  Mecredy  (i);  E.  O. 
Bailey,   Phoenix  B.C.  (2);    J.  G.  Scott,  Metropolitan 

TEMi'i.EPATKicKAxHr, line  Club. — 17th  May. — One 
Mile  Novices:  W.  H.  Mackey,  Mossley  B.C.  (i)  ;  J. 
Gault,  M.B.C.  (2);  J.  M'Henry,  Belfast  (3).— One 
Mile  Open  (Final  Heat):  S.  .Sellars,  Preston  B.C., 
scratch  (i)  ;  W.  M'Pherson,  Mossley  B.C.,  80  yds 
(2);  D.  M'Caw,  Windsor  B.C.,  7a  (3).,  Won  by  .a 
foot.     Time,  4m.  22s. — One  Mile  Tricycle  Handicap  : 


S.  Sellars,  P.B.C.,  70  yds  (i) ;  W.  H.  Shilliday,  Bel- 
fast, 130  (2);  H.  Taggart,  Belfast,  140  (3).  Won 
easily.  Time,  6m.  22s. — Four  Miles  (open) :  F.  H. 
Hall,  N.LC.C,  5  yds  (i) ;  D.  M'Caw,  W.B.C.,  200 
(2) ;  S.  Sellars,  P. B.C.,  scratch  (3).  Won  by  100 
yards.     Time,  22m.  2S. 

KiLREANEY  AxHLETic  Sports. — 22nd  May. — Two 
Miles  (open) :  W.  M'Court,  C.T.C.,  90  yds  (i)  ;  P. 
Kilroy,  M.B.C,  320  (2) ;  A.  M'Cormack,  Portarling- 
ton  B.C.,  120  (3).     Won  easily. 

New'ry  Athletic  Sports. — 22ud  May. — One  Mile : 
W.Walker  (i)  ;  J.  M'Allister  (2).— Two  Miles:  W. 
Walker  (i) ;  J.  Hill  (2). 

Clogheen  (County  Tipperary). — 28th  May. — Five 
Miles  Road  Handicap  :  R.  O.  Kellett,  3m.  20s.  (i) ; 
J.  F.  Crooke,  4m.  (2) ;  T.  Barnes,  scratch  (3).  No 
time  taken. 


Dublin  University  Athletic  Union  (College 
Park). — 2gth  May. — Two  Miles  :  R.J.  Mecredy,  160 
yds  (i) ;  F.  F.  Kilkelly,  180  (2)  ;  H.  M.  Wright, 
scratch  (3).  Won  very  easily.  Time,  6m.  49ts. 
— Two  Miles  :  H.  M.  Wright  (i) ;  R.  J.  Mecredy  (2) ; 
J.  J.  Kilkelly  (3).  Won  very  easily  by  30  yds.  Time, 
6ni.  35s. — ^One  Mile:  R.  J.  Mecredy,  100  yds  (i) ; 
F.  F.  Kilkelly,  no  (2) ;  G.  Kyle,  130  (3).  Won  easily 
by  50  yards.  Time,  3m.  9s.  Four  Miles:  R.  J. 
Mecredy,  300  yds  (i) ;  ¥.  F.  Kilkelly,  300  (2)  ;  M.  S. 
M'Kay  320  (o).  Mecredy,  by  a  well-timed  spurt, 
won  by  50  yards.     Time,  12m.  49fs. 

Hertford  (Lisburn)  Athletic  Club  (Fort 
Grounds). — 2nd  June. — One  Mile  :  F.  H.  Hall, 
scratch  (i)  ;  D.  M'Caw,  140  yds  (2) ;  J.  M'Cormack, 
105  (3)'  Won  by  five  yards.  Time  3m.  48s. — Three 
Miles  :  F.  H.  -Hall,  N.LC.C,  scratch  (i)  ;  J. 
M'Cormack,  P.B.C,  300  yds  (2) ;  J.  W.  Morley, 
Liverpool,  95  (3).     Won  by  15  yards.     Time,  12m. 

Ballinasloe  Athletic  Club.  —  2nd  June. — 
Three  Miles  :  J.  J.  Corcoran,  200  yds  (i) ;  W.  Long, 
scratch  (2);  J.  G.  Terry,  190yds  (o).     Time,  i2in.  50s. 

Caledonian  Games  and  Sports  (Lansdowne 
Road.  —  2nd  June. — One  Mile  (Final  Heat)  :  G. 
Phillips,  L.C.C,  190  yds  (i) ;  A.  Mecredy,  LC.C.C, 
250  (2) ;  L.  A.  Church,  LC.CC,  250  (3).  Won  very 
easily.-  Time,  3m.4fs. — Three  Miles:  R.J.  Mecredy, 
D.U.B.C.  220  yds  (i) ;  G.  Phillips,  L.C.C,  250  (2) ; 
E.  S.  M'Kay,  LC.CC,  scratch  (3).  A  good  race, 
all  well  up.     Time,  lom.  31s. 

"  Athcliath." 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TRADE    MARK. 


The"  Facile"  Safety  Bicycle 

(BEALE    Ac    STRAIN'S    PATENT). 

On  the  16th  September,  Mr.  J.  H.  Adams  rode  2421  miles  in  21 
lioui'6  over  roads  by  no  means  invariably  good.  Surely  this  per- 
formance, taken  together  with  the  other  splendid  records  of  the 
"Facile,"  and  with  the  admitted  safety  and  comfort  of  the  machine, 
is  enough  to  stamp  it  as  absolutely  tUe  best  roadster  ever 
introduced.  Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 

SOI.E    mANVFACTITRERS— 


ELLIS  &  CO.,  LMTD.,  165,  FLEET  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G. 


THE   RACING  S3ASON   IS  COMING   ON!     TRAIN    EARLY, 

And  invest  in  and  follow  the  Bules  laid  down  in 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TRAINING  FOR  AMATEUR  ATHLETES," 

BY  DE.  H.   L.   COETIS. 

IMustrated.      PRICE  OJVE  SillLLIXG;   by  post,  1/2.      Of  all  Booksellers,  or  of 

PUBLISHEES, 

98,  Fleet  St., 

LONDON. 


ILIFFE  &  SON,  '''''i'^™^^-^ St., 


COYTENTRY. 


"DAS  VELOCIPED," 

Fachbiatt  fur  die  Gesammt-lnteressen 
des  Deutschen  Velocipeden-Sports.  Der 
Ill.Jahrgang  (Juli  1883 Juni  bisi 884)  ent- 
halt  jeden  monat  interessante  Rundschau, 
Poptraits,Biographien,illustrirteNoveilet- 
ten,  Berichte  von  Wettfahren,  Touren,(&;c. 
Nur  noch  einige  Exemeplare  zum  Abon- 
nements  preis  von  5/- 


"JAHRBDCH" 

fup  1884  (II.  Jahrgang)  un  entbehrlich 
fup  Jeden  Velocipedisten.  Preis  porto- 
frei1/6.     Briefmarken  angenommen. 

IM  VEKLAG 
T.  H.  S.  WALKER    (Redaction  des  Velooiped) 

18,KRAUSENSTRASSE,  BERLIN,  W. 


SPRING  IS  COMING-iii 

AND 

ENJOY  THE  PERFECTION  OF  MOTION. 


X>TTXKCXX.A.S]B 

■THE    COMPLETE— 


kgding 


OR, 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A  BICYCLIST, 

By   henry   STURMEY. 

price'one^^illing. 

By -post,  1/2.      Of  all  Booksellers,  or  of 

ILIFFE  &    SON, 


PRINTERS. 

I'i,  Smithiord  St., 

COVENTRY 


PUBLISHERS. 

98,  Fleet  St. 

LONDON. 


"It- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE   TOURISTS' 

POCKET  DRESSING  CAS 


^. 


(REGISTERED    No.   2224.) 


OUTSIDE  MEASUREMENT 

LENGTH,    4iin. 
width:,     liin. 
DEPTH,     IJin. 

Enclosed  in  neat  Case. 


DESCRIPTION. 

A.  Razor  Strop  each  side  of  Case 

B.  Patent  Compact  Razor. 

C.  Tube  of  Shaving  Cream. 

D.  Nickel  Silver  Comb. 

E.  Mirror  covering  bottom  of  Case 


n 


A  PERFECT  MARVEL 


'F  UTILITY  F«R  TOURISTS  #  TRAVELLERS 
IN  GENERAL 


It  is  the  smallest,  yet  most  compact  Case  ever  offered  to  the  public,  yet  the  whole  of  its  contents  are  sufficient! 

large  to  be  used  by  any  person. 

This  case  has  the  following  advantages :  Wk  ] 

It  can  be  used  anywhere,  and  at  any  time,  independent  of  outside  help.    The  Tube  of  Shaving  Cream  dispense' 

with  Shaving  Brush,  Soap  and  Water.    When  the  Tubes  are  empty  they  can  be  replaced  at  an  exceedingly  low  cos^j 

from  the  Dealers  in  the  Cases ;  they  are  packed  in  boxes  of  Half  Dozen  Tubes  each,  so  that  any  traveller  with  one  c  i! 

these  Cases  might  travel  round  the  world  without  taking  any  other  Dressing  Case  with  him. 

^PRICE,  CARRIAGE  FREE,  5s.>^ — i 


(May  be  had,  with  Toothbrtcsh  as  well  if  dtsired,  6(1.  extra.) 

MAY  BE  HAD  OF 


GOY,  21,  Leadenhall  Street,  London. 
SINGER  &  Co.'s  Depots. 


PILE,  171,  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 
SALE  ROOMS  Co.,  5G,  Chancery  Lane. 


"THE  CYCLIST"  OFFICE,  12,  SMITHFORD  STREET,  COVENTRY. 


aOOD    AGENTS    WANTED. 


11 


lo.  2.  Vol.  II.  [sS-irs.]  ^-j 


^5 


AUGUST,   1884.    i 8-  *    «  Price  6d. 


THE 


liaiuSTRATED 


^^A^il^Aw:^^Ssa-^;^-A^^gA,W>.w^ 


-McQotttettte.JlE^ 


Wheel  Riding  :   Certain  Benefits  and  Pleasures 

The  Jo)'s  of  Winter  Riding      

On  Cycling  as  a  Health  Restorer  and  an  Aid  to  Business 

A  Midnight  Ride  ... 

After  the  Exam.    ... 

The  Latest  Dream 

Bonfire  Night 

A  Week's  Tour     ... 

The^  Influence  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Oils  on  Machinery 

A  Trio's  Tricycle  Trip  to  London     

Lines — "Hard"  Lines \[[ 

A  Peep  into  the  Past     "' 

Zoetrope 

Bicycle  Tour  Round  Loch  Tay   and    Loch   Earn'  by   th 

Perth  Amateurs         

The  C)x!e  in  Relation  to  Health  and  Business     

Cycling     Celebrities— Robert    Cameron,     Esq.,     Presiden 

West  Lancashire  B.C 

How  the  W'heel  World  Wags  ... 

Gravel  and  Cinders         

Amongst  the  Clubs  

Jottings  from  th«  Emerald  Isle 
Patent  Record       

WITH    NUMEROUS    ILLUSTRATIONS; 


45 
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50 
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65 

66 


73 

74 
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77 
79 
81 
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86 


^LITHO.  PORTRAIT  OF  R.  CAMERON,  Esq.I>o 


LONDON: 

ILIFFE  &  SON,  98,   FLEET  STREET. 

COVENTET : 

ILIFFE  &   SON,   12,   SMITHFORD   STREET,  and  VICAR   LANE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


H.  L.  CORTIS,  Amateur  Champion,  won  the  25  and  50  Miles^  Amateur  Championship  Races 
on  a  Bicycle  fitted  with  Bown's  "JEOLUS"  Ball  Bearings,  beatin?  record  time. 


W 


BOWN'S 
PATENT 


^OLUS 


BALL 
BEARINGS 


Front  Wheels,  Back  Wheels,  and  Pedals  of  Bicycles  and  Tricycles, 


ABB 


Universally  Adjustable,  Dust  or  Dirt  Proot,  require  but  Slight  Lubrication, 
and  consequently  are  the  most  Durable  Bearings  yet  introduced.' 

As  a  proof  of  their  vast  superiority,  all  the  principal  Amateur  and  Professional    Bicycle  Kaces  have  been 

won  by  the  use  of  these  celebrated  Bearings. 


Front  Wheel  Bearings. 


Back  Wheel  Bearings. 


WILLIAM   BOWN, 

308,    SUMMER    LANE,     BIRMINGHAM, 

SOI>E    PROPRIETOR    AND    MAKER. 

N.B. — Manufacturer  of  every  description  of  Fittings  for  Bicycles  and  Stampings  in  Iron  and  Steel  for  same. 

Bown's  Patent  "  JEOLTJS "  Ball  Bearings  are  admitted  to  be  by  far  the  best  as  regards  durability, 
easy  adjustment,  for  attaining  great  speed  and  requiring  less  lubrication  than  all  others. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


f(OW    I|EADY.       OI|DEI\  AT  O^CE.       f(OW    F(EADY. 

The  TRICYCLISTS' 

^INDISPENSABLE 

HANDBOOK  for  1854. 

Con]plete      Detailed.     Accurate.     No  Rider  should  be  witl^out  it. 

The  Publishers  have  pleasture  in  annoimcirLg  the  Fourth  Edition  of  the  above  exhaustive 
Work.  Its  accuracy  and  completeness  have  long  since  been  acknowledged  by  numberless 
private  expressions  of  opinion,  as  -well  as  by  the  public  Press,  and  they  feel  confident,  from 
the  labour  bestowed  on  the  present  issue,  that  it  -will  prove  itself  still  more  "indispensable" 
to  every  Tricyclist  vrho  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  -what  no-w  challenges  to  be  the  pastime 
of  the  day.  All  such  riders  a-re  particularly  requested  to  order  AT  ONCE,  as  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Edition  is  already  disposed  of,  and  there  is  every  probability  of  the  book  being 
out  of  print  unusually  early,  -when  copies  will  command  a  premium. 

EVERY   MACHINE   DESCRIBED.  EVERY   IMP  ROVE  ME  NT  EXPLAINED. 

TREATS  OF  /LL  THE  VARIETIES  OF  PARTS,  ACTIONS  AND  NOVELTIES. 
430    PAGES.  308    ILLUSTEATIONS. 

y  lf\  POST   FREE    ^/- 


PRICE 


The  volume  is  devoted  entirely  to 
the  interests  of  Tricyclists.  When 
the  original  -work  was  first  issued  in 
1878,  Bicycles,  Tricycles,  and  the 
modus  operandi  were  all  included  in 
the  one  book  now  each  of  these 
fills  a  volume  by  itself,  and  the 
youngest  in  point  of  time  has  grown 
the  bulkiest  in  size. 

2/6,  Post  Free  3/- 

About  J  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  a  tri- 
cycle, and  yet  it  may  save  you  80 
per  cent,  in  the  purchase  of  a  machine. 


mmsmsEABLB 

It  is  so.  No  Tricyclist — from  he 
who  daily  makes  an  entry  of  "  miles 
run,"  to  the  "  occasional"  at  1/6  an 
hour — should  be  without  this  book, 
because  it  tells  him  everything  he 
is  likely  to  want  to  know.  "  What's 
the  price  of  such-and-such  ?  " 
"  You'll  find  it  in  the  '  Indis.'  " 
"  Who  makes  that  new  lamp  ?  " 
"  The  '  Indis.'  tells  you."  "  Which 
is  the  best  machine?"  "Look  in 
the  '  Tricyclists'  Indispensable'  and 
see  which  you  think." 

2/6,  Post  Free  3/- 

As  a  rule  one  has  to  pay  much  more 
than  this  when  the  article  desired  is 
' '  INDISPENSA  BLE." 


Could  it  have  been  foreseen  that 
it  would  attain  its  present  size,  in 
all  probability  "  Handbook  "  would 
not  have  been  chosen  as  a  properly 
descriptive  word;  its  sub-title,  "Cy- 
clopasdia,"  being  nearer  the  mark. 
However,  although  so  much  enlarged 
it  is  still  a  handy  book,  and  all  Tri- 
cyclists should  practically  prove  this 
fact  for  themselves. 

2/6,  Post  Free  3/- 

Moderate  for  a  Handbook,  cheap  for 
a  Cyclopadia.  Postage  free  in  British 
Isles,  Europe,  and  U.S.A. 


Order  at  oqce  of  your  Bookseller,  Newsagerit,  Bookstall,  or  Bicycle  Depots,  or  send  Postal  Order  or  stanjps  for  3/-  (post  free)  to 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  from  Rev.  John  Lewis  Williams, 

Stanley   Green   Vicarage,   Poole. 

August  13th,  1883. 
Dear  Sirs, — My  son  and  myself  have  just  made  a  journey  from  this  place  to  Gainsborough  and  back  (500  miles)  on 
one  of  your  "  Premier"  Sociable  Tricycles  (supplied  through  Mr.  King,  of  Wimborne).  "We  made  96,  91,  and  88  miles 
on  three  several  days,  carrying  more  than  401bs.  of  luggage.  The  roads  in  some  districts  were  very  rough,  notably 
between  Stamford  and  Grantham,  notwithstanding  not  a  single  screw  came  loose,  and  the  machine  is  in  as  good  order 
as  the  day  we  started.  Tours  faithfully, 

JOHN  LEWIS  WILLIAMS, 
To  Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  Vicar  of  Longfleet. 

'Mf/tfJftiif/tffff/f//ifft/fifittt/tnrriinftirfiifttet/teifrfetn//ffi 

Nuremberg,  August  21st,  1883. 
Gentlemen, — I  have  much  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the    best  long-distance  ride  on  bicycles  ever  done  in 
Germany  was  accomplished  by  my  two  brothers,  Hermann  and  Daniel  Beissbarth,  on  the  19th  inst.,  when  they  rode  . 
2G6  kilometres,  in  15h.  35m.    Machines  used,  54in.  "  Eoyal  "  Bicycle  and  55in.  "  D.H.F.  Premier,"  of  your  make. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  think  well  of  this  letter. 

Yours  respectfully,  WOLFGANG  BEISSBARTH. 

Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  September  I7th,  1883. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  loan  of  the  "  Premier  "  Tricycle,  which  you  so  kindly  placed 
at  my  disposal,  to  enable  me  to  check  Mr.  Adams  in  his  attempt  to  beat  record  on  a  "Facile."  The  machine  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  I  have  not  had  the  slightest  preparation,  and,  save  for  a  ride 
to  Weybridge  and  back,  have  not  been  on  a  machine  for  14  days,  the  following  facts,  which  can  be  vouched  for  be 
Messrs.  Adams,  Barrow,  Albone,  and  others,  speak  for  themselves  as  regards  the  qualities  of  the  "  Premier  " 
Roadster.  I  rode  from  Cambridge  to  Biggleswade,  40  miles,  in  3h.  30m.,  less  10  minutes  stoppages  (the  roads  in 
some  places  being  very  loose  and  stony),  and  afterwards  completed  56J  miles  (an  attack  of  nausea  prevented  me  riding 
two  miles  further  in  the  same  time)  in  5h.  I  fancy  this  is  about  the  best  piece  of  work  that  has  ever  been  done  on  a 
honafide  roadster,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  Saturday  was  the  first  day  I  ever  tried  a  "Premier,"  I  don't  think  it  requires 
a  prophet  to  tell  what  will  be  my  mount  next  season.  I  may  state  that  the  machine,  which  weighs  791bs.,  was  geared 
up  to  60in.,  and  carried  me  easily  up  every  hill,  including  all  between  Biggleswade  and  London. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

C.  H.  LARRETTE  (BelVs  Life  in  London). 
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WHEEL-RIDING:    CERTAIN    BENEFITS   AND    PLEASURES. 


WHEN  wheelmen  meet  together,  their  chief 
delight  is  to  exchange  experiences,  not 
only  about  the  pleasant  runs  they  have  had, 
but  also  of  the  physical  benefits  which 
they  have  derived  from  wheel-riding.  Therefore, 
there  need  be  no  apology  if  we  adopt  that  course  in 
writing  upon  the  benefits  we  have  gained  and 
the  pleasures  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  course  of  our 
runs.  That  our  feehngs  may  be  precisely  those  of  a 
thousand  others,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  physical 
benefits  differing  only  in  character,  and  the  pleasures 
varying  according  as  the  organ  cultivated  belongs  to 
the  brain,  the  eye,  or  the  ear.  But  while  wheel- 
riding  confers  the  greatest  sum  of  pleasure  upon  the 
most  highly  educated,  the  man  who  only  lives  on  his 
muscles  sees  no  further  than  his  eye  can  sweep 
knows  only  that  the  scents  he  perceives  are  pleasant, 
hears  the  note  of  a  bird  and  fancies  all  birds  sing 
alike,  enjoys  these  things  to  the  utmost  of  his  limited 
capacity,  and  is  satisfied.  Between  the  most  intelli- 
gent rider  and  the  most  ignorant  there  are  many 
gradations  of  mind  ;  but  to  one  and  all  the  wheel  is 
an  inspirer  of  good  and  a  physical  benefactor.  At 
first  it  may  be  that  the  wheel  is  ridden  solely  on 
account  of  health,  but  the  rider  soon  perceives  that 
it  has  carried  him  into  realms  where  the  most 
learned  is  a  learner  all  his  days  ;  and  where  he  who 
is  unable  to  spell  out  words  in  a  book  may  yet  hold 
intercourse  with  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  heavens 
above  and  in  the  earth  beneath.  Book-learning  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  unravel  the  marvels  of 
the  wild  flowers,  or  to  solve  the  habits  of  bird  and 
beast,  tamed,  or  in  a  state  of  nature.  In  another 
way  also  the  wheel  is  almost  phenomenal,  for  its 
pleasures  may  be  enjoyed  by  rich  and  poor  alike, 
and  to  both  it  yields  what  contents  each.  The  rich 
man  rides  because  of  the  gout,  and  the  poor  man 
because  he  is  rheumatic,  and  both  are  cured.  An 
invalid  finds  sleep  by  wheeling,  and  a  tired  man  rest 
by  the  same  exercise.  The  child's  legs  are  rounded 
by  the  wheel,  and  the  aged  limbs  delivered  from  the 
burden  of  the    body.      Even   the  lame    man,   who 


cannot  walk  without  a  crutch,  runs  hundreds  of 
miles  in  his  holiday,  and  the  place  of  the  missing  leg 
is  more  than  compensated  by  the  wheels  of  his 
tricycle.  To  the  healthy  man,  wheel-riding  is  a 
fascination  from  which  no  other  sport  can  draw  him. 
But  to  descend  from  generals  to  particulars  ;  and 
without  any  mystery,  we  may  as  well  frankly  confess 
that,  before  we  adopted  the  wheel  cure,  we  dreaded 
the  coming  of  winter,  because  of  the  poor  man's 
complaint,  which  gripped  us  in  fearful  fashion  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  business 
pursuits,  and  the  gross  inconveniences  of  a  peaceful 
home  life.  There  is  only  one  cure  for  rheumatism — 
and,  indeed,  for  many  other  complaints — wheel 
exercise.  No  one  need  ever  fear  the  clutch  of 
rheumatics  who  takes  moderate  exercise  on  his 
wheel  or  wheels ;  he  may  laugh  at  wintry  winds,  at 
ice  and  snow,  and  keep  his  summer  strength  all  the 
year  round.  But  in  our  case  rheumatics  had  per- 
manently weakened  both  ankles,  and  walking  was 
severe  toil.  At  certain  periods  of  the  year  a  walk  of 
only  a  mile  produced  a  feeling  as  of  sprain  in  both 
ankles,  and  lameness  resulted.  Even  this  dis- 
appeared under  the  genial  exercise  of  the  wheel. 
The  first  summer  run  only  extended  to  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  City,  but  it  effected  a  cure.  When 
winter  came  there  was  neither  rheumatism  nor 
weakness  of  ankles ;  there  was  no  absence  from 
business,  nor  dulness  of  home,  but  a  winter  entirely 
free  from  ailment  of  any  kind.  One  of  the  most 
puzzling  problems  of  the  human  system  is  how  the 
muscles  grow  by  being  used,  and  wither  away  when 
they  are  not  called  into  requisition.  There  is 
nothing  like  this  in  science  ;  use  wears  the  hardest 
metals  away  ;  whereas  in  the  muscles  it  only  hardens 
and  strengthens  them.  Wheel-riding  brings  into 
activity  sets  of  muscles  that  are  in  no  other  way 
brought  into  use,  so  that  the  wheelman  has  a 
duplicate  set  of  useful  muscles,  one  wherewith  to 
walk  and  another  wherewith  to  work  his  wheel. 
But  it  is  not  the  muscles  of  the  legs  only  which  are 
benefited  by  this   exercise,  but  the  whole  mass  of 
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them  lying  all  over  the  frame  ;  and  thus  the  breast- 
work, as  it  were,  of  the  body  is  strengthened  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  life.  In  the  same  way,  wheel 
exercise  promotes  the  action  of  the  lungs,  and 
supplies  them  with  the  purest  air  that  blows  out  of 
heaven,  and  the  currents  of  life  ebb  and  flow  with  a 
masterful  celerity,  casting  out  all  poisonous  matter. 

Every  phase  of  wheel-riding  is  impressed  with 
novel  sensations,  and  perhaps  none  is  more  singular 
than  the  tiredness  following  upon  prolonged  exer- 
cise. This  in  no  sense  resembles  the  weariness  felt 
after  walking  ;  but  it  is  a  delicious  contentedness,  a 
desire  for  repose  only.  Another  singular  phenomenon 
is  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  strength  is  re- 
cuperated. Prodigious  distances  have  to  be  run 
before  a  man  is  utterly  tired.  Horses  are  com- 
pletely distanced  in  a  competition  with  a  wheelman, 
both  in  point  of  speed  and  endurance.  . 

A  feeling  which  we  have  often  experienced  when 
on  a  tour  is  perhaps  not  singular,  though  we  have 
never  seen  it  mentioned  in  any  of  the  cycling  papers. 
After  retiring  to  bed,  when  perhaps  an  hour  or  two 
of  sleep  has  been  enjoyed,  a  sensation  arises  like 
that  in  actual  wheel  riding.  The  legs,  though  per- 
fectly still,  feel  to  be  moving,  the  feet  thrusting  at 
the  pedals,  rising  and  falling,  incessantly  in  motion. 
We  are  always  roused  by  this  sensation — not  as 
under  the  influence  ot  a  bad  dream,  with  a  start, 
wakening  in  a  profound  perspiration — but  with  a  kind 
of  wooed  wakefalness,  and  with  a  sense  of  intense 
pleasure.  On  desci^ibing  the  sensation  to  a  medical 
man  he  attributed  it  entirely  to  the  nerves  of  the 
legs.  The  feeling  was  entirely  new,  he  said,  in  his 
experience,  and  no  one  who  indulged  in  physical 
exercise  had  ever  described  the  phenomenon  before. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  it  will  recall  one 
of  the  most  delightful  feelings  of  their  experience. 

Almost  the  first  effect  following  wheel-riding  which 
s  perceptible,  that  of  a  change  in  the  character  of 
sleep,  is  the  most  remarkable.  Whether  our  modern 
habit  of  life  has  tended  to  affect  sleep  is  a  problem 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss.  But  the  com- 
plaint is  very  general  now,  that  sleep  is  more  easily 
disturbed  than  it  used  to  be  ;  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  with  those  who  dine  or  sup  late  in  the  even- 
ing. A  bustling,  anxious  day  at  business  is  certain 
to  be  followed  by  disturbed  rest  ;  home  worries  are 
also  thieves  of  night;  and  the  hours  are  consumed 
by  broken  slumbers  which  bring  no  refreshing.  But 
all  these  causes  of  unrest  and  sleeplessness  disap- 
pear with  the  practice  of  wheel-riding.  The  whole 
body  enjoys  repose  ;  the  entire  system  rests — not 
the  senses  only,  but  the  brain,  the  nerves,  the 
muscles,  all  rest,  and  sleep,  and  are  refreshed. 
This  unbroken  slumber  is  what  refreshes  a  man  or 
woman — the  dreamless  sleep  of  tired  nature,  which 


a  wheelman  falls  into  almost  as  soon  as  the  couch  is 
gained,  and  oat  of  which  he  awakes,  not  with  a 
start,  but  with  a  pleasant  consciousness'  of  renewed 
strength  and  robust  health. 

When  on  a  tour  we  never  have  any  difficulty  in 
awaking  about  daylight,  and  there  is  no  desire  to 
turn  over  once  again  and  take  another  doze;  with 
the  dawn  of  day  comes  perfect  wakefulness,  and  a 
glad  vaulting  into  the  saddle  for  a  run  before  the 
sun  has  fairly  risen  over  the  hill  or  plain.  Then  all 
aiature  offers  endless  subjects  for  observation  or  re- 
flection. The  slow  faUing  of  the  line  of  darkness  on 
the  hill-sides,  as  the  sunlight  steadily  advances,  is 
worth  watching.  Tree  tops  burn  like  lighted  candles ; 
soon  the  whole  tree  is  bathed  in  light,  and  the 
smaller  branches  shake  in  the  fresh  morning  air, 
while  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  makes  music  as  though 
they  laughed  on  their  awaking.  Or,  perhaps,  the 
chief  point  in  the  landscape  is  a  church  spire ; 
suddenly  the  sun's  rays  reach  a  quarter  down,  and 
there  springs  up  out  of  the  lower  darkness  a  com- 
pany of  pigeons,  to  'make  merry  with  a  dance  in 
mid-air  round  about  the  gilded  vane.  The  lark  is 
the  earliest  songster,  and  as  he  soars  his  note  falls 
with  exquisite  sweetness  on  the  ear,  but  does  not 
long  monopolise  the  sky,  for  the  blackbird  and  the 
thrush  are  also  early  risers,  and  no  matter  how 
brilliantly  the  lark  may  sing,  they  begin  when  they 
wake;  and  soon  from  sky,  and  tree,  and  hedge-row 
the  concert  opens,  without  any  preliminary  tuning 
of  flute  or  violin  strings.  There  are  few  wheel-riders 
who  ever  tire  listening  to  the  singing  of  the  birds  in 
the  country.  Sometimes  we  have  stayed  our  ma- 
chine beneath  a  tree  in  whose  topmost  branches 
there  has  been  a  feathered  soloist,  and  the  bird, 
undisturbed,  has  warbled  on  through  all  the  varied 
passages  of  his  song  to  its  close,  and  we  were  near 
enough  all  the  time  to  see  the  swelling  of  his  throat 
as  he  poured  forth  his  la}'. 

But  not  alone  by  birds  are  our  surprises ;  space 
would  fail  to  tell  of  the  changes  in  the  sky  as  the 
sun  rises ;  of  the  avenues  of  trees  and  their  beauties  ; 
of  the  stately  elm  or  graceful  poplar ;  of  a  half- 
hidden,  half-revealed  river  flowing  through  fertile 
meadows;  or  of  the  broad  champaign  dotted  with 
country  houses,  and,  in  the  far  distance,  the  bound- 
less hills.  A  broad  landscape  must  never  be  glanced 
over  ;  the  eye  should  be  allowed  to  rest  first  on  the 
near  foreground,  then  it  should  travel  slowly  forward 
until  it  reaches  the  horizon,  then  sweep  to  the  right, 
and  slowly  return  to  the  trees  that  are  nearest,  and 
again  advance  by  the  left  to  the  horizon,  and  return 
once  more.  Those  points  which  the  eye  notes  in  its 
progress  will  all  become  developed  by  a  careful  gaze ; 
and  they  will  turn  out  to  be  country  mansions, 
churches,  villages,  or  lakes.      No  one  can  read  a 
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landscape  at  one  sweep  of  the  eye,  any  more  than 
all  the  glories  of  a  Turner  can  be  discovered  at  a 
glance. 

A  very  slight  study  of  the  geological  formation  of 
the  district  will  enable  the  wheel-rider  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  dip  in  one  direction  and  the  I'ising 
do^ns  in  another. 


If  his  taste  lies  in  the  crowded  botanical  world, 
he  will  find  temptations  to  linger  at  the  mossy  foot 
of  every  aged  tree ;  and  the  hedge-sides  will  hold 
him  with  irresistible  force. 

The  wheel  has  opened  up  new  worlds  fur  riders  ; 
and  he  who  runs  with  his  heart  in  his  eyes  will  store 
up  the  greatest  number  of  treasures. 


^»< 
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(By  "Junius  Junior." 


UTTERFLY  RIDER"  was  the  couplet  of 
words  hurled  at  my  head  by  Chump,  of 
"  ours,"  when  I  refused,  with  the  smile 
of  the  pitifully  scornful,  to  unlock  the 
padlock  fastening  my  machine  from  November  till 
March.  And  my  parents  applauded  my  resolution, 
as  Chump  rode  savagely  off  into  the  fog.  For  it  was 
December,  and  the  fog  king  ruled  in  the  land. 
Chump  is,  however,  a  "  wearing  "  man.  I  have  been 
told  that  constant  dropping  will  wear  away  a  stcne, 
and  I  believe  it,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  never 
waited  beside  a  stone  long  enough  to  have  any 
personal  knowledge  on  the  subject.  I  believe  it 
because  I  know  Chump.  He  does  not  jump  at  con- 
clusions, nor  does  he  bring  forth  many  new  ideas, 
but  let  him  get  the  bit  of  a  project  between  his  teeth 
and  he  will  cross  the  stiffest  country  in  the  way  of 
obstacles  that  any  opponent  of  his  project  can  conjure 
up.  He  meant  me  to  go  in  for  winter  riding,  did 
Chump,  and  the  tactics  he  employed  all  come  under 
the  head  of  "  wearing."  He  plied  me  with  extracts 
from  bicycling  papers,  tending  to  show  the  pleasure 
extracted  from  wintry  wheeling  by  the  "  Hardy 
Highbury,"  the  "  Scorching  Stanhope,"  or  the 
"  Brawny  Belsize."  He  gave  his  own  experiences, 
his  brother's  experiences,  "  a  man  I  know's"  ex- 
periences, and  to  all  and  sundry  I  replied  savagely, 
"  I've  no  doubt  it's  all  very  jolly,  and  so  on,  but  I 
don't  care  about  it.     There  is  a  time  for  everything, 

a  time  for "  and  as  I  tried  to  quote  the  preacher 

Chump  was  wont  to  bolt.  But,  alas  !  for  the  muta- 
bility of  human  resolution.  Chump  having 
exhausted  every  wile,  and  every  stratagem  of 
persuasive  eloquence  upon  me,  as  a  forlorn  hope 
enlisted  the  services  of  Brer  Ptolemy,  a  member  of 
"  ours,"  so  called  from  his  connection  with  the  land 
of  the  Sphinx,  and  the  famous  ride  he  made  to  the 
Pyramids.  I  have  many  pleasant  memories  in 
common  with  Brer;  we  have  lived  and  loved,  and, 
more  particularly,  lost  together,  on  numerous 
occasions,  and  I  fell  a  victim  to  his  importunity. 
Why  Brer  should  like  winter  riding  I  cannot  con- 


ceive, and  a  dark  suspicion  even  now  haunts  my 
retrospective  mind  that  Chump  and  Brer  had  a  bet 
about  my  coming,  and  Ptolemy  won.  Had  I  known 
in  time  I  would  have  gone  halves.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  was  cajoled  into  a  reluctant  consent,  and  the 
determined  Chump  appointed  a  certain  day  of 
December  for  what  he  was  facetiously  pleased  to 
call  "a  glorious  bracing  run  into  the  country,  my 
boy."  Once  I  had  consented  to  go  at  all  details  did 
not  trouble  me,  and  though  I  shuddered  slightly  as 
I  heard  them  agree  to  call  for  me  at  6.30  a.m.  I  said 
nothing.  The  evening  before  the  dreaded  morning 
was  spent  in  a  little  family  discussion  as  to  whether 
I  was  a  born  fool  or  not,  and  I  confess,  though  I 
tried  to  defend  myself,  I  heartily  agreed  with  the 
majority,  who  were  convinced  that  I  was.  My 
machine  was  in  beautiful  order,  ready  to  mount  in 
the  following  March,  as  I  had  fondly  dreamed. 
Clean  in  every  particular,  for  had  I  not  employed  a 
common  or  gardener  boy  to  do  it  for  me.  Anything 
more  detestable  than  a  filthy  machine,  except  having 
to  clean  it,  I  don't  know  of.  As  my  head  sank  upon 
the  pillow,  and  thoughts  of  her  I  loved  mingled  with 
j£  ruminations  as  to  whether  a  ghastly  amateur 
dramatic  performance  I  had  seen  the  night  before 
could  have  been  better  done  by  the  T.U.  low  comedy 
caste,  I  heard  a  whistle,  and  at  great  personal  dis- 
comfort made  my  way  to  the  window,  which  I 
opened,  to  see  in  the  driving  sleet  the  form  of  Chump, 
who  cried  "  Remember  !"  in  a  voice  suggestive  of  im- 
pending bronchitis.  Being  a  moderate  man  I  did 
not  hurl  the  bedroom  furniture  at  him  much,  but 
expressed  my  opinion  of  him  as  tersely  and  em- 
phatically as  I  could.  He  laughed  like  a  gorged 
anaconda,  and  slid  into  obscurity.  He  had  no 
umbrella,  and  the  night  was  diabolical.  I  slept  the 
sleep  of  the  tolerably  virtuous,  and  dreamt  that  I 
saw  two  well-known  N.C.U.  Executive  men  and 
after-dinner  orators  dancing  a  Highland  fling,  and 
singing  carols  in  the  mud  on  Christmas  Eve.  I  woke 
with  a  start — there  certainly  was  something  tapping 
at    my    window.     Pulling   myself  together    I   gazed 
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down   into  the  mist,  and  jumped    violently,  as    a 
shower  of  sand  spattered  the  pane  against  which 
my  nose  was  flattened.      Great  Scott !      I  had  for- 
gotten what  was  before  me,  and  now  it  all  burst  upon 
me.     For  there,  in  the  immediate  foreground,  lean- 
ing on  their  machines,  were  those  two  fanatics.     I 
shook  my  fist  at  them  impotently,  and  commenced 
dressing.     In  a  few.  minutes  I  was  creeping  down- 
stairs, dreading  lest  I  should  awaken  the  slumbering 
household.     My  teeth  chattered,  and  bad,  rebellious 
thoughts  rose  in  my  breast  about  winter  riding  and 
riders.     "  Well,  old  man,  how   are  you  ?"  said  Brer 
Ptolemy,  as  I  wheeled  my  machine  towards  them. 
His  voice  was  insolently  cheerful,  though  the  mist 
had  reduced  him  to  the  same  bedraggled  condition 
as  on  the  famous  occasion  when   he  was  fished   out 
of  Teddington  Lock  with  a  boathook.     I  smiled  a 
kind    of    shivery-shuddery   snigger,    and    said,    "  I 
wasn't  feeling  at   all  well,  and  would  they  mind  my 
going  back  to  bed  ?"     The  coarse  derision  of  Chump 
was  my  only  reply,   and   with  one  last  fond  look  at 
the  window,  behind  which  were  comfort  and  warmth, 
I  strode  forward.     The  morning  mist  prevented  us 
from   seeing   across    the    street,    so    Brer    gave    a 
tremulous  whoop  to  clear  the  road,  and  I  rejoiced 
at  the  tone  thereof,  for   the  Egyptian    Spoiler  was 
evidently  chilled  to  the  bone.      With   an  abnormal 
amount  of  hopping,  I  contrived  to  reach  the  saddle, 
and  at  the  same  time  lose  sight  of  the   other  two, 
who,  however,  suddenly  loomed  into  view  on  either 
hand.     Before  we  had  ridden  a  miserable  hundred 
yards,  we  received  a  ghastly  shock  from  a  policeman 
who  was  peering  about  in  the  fog,  to  find  out  who 
and  where  we  were.      "You   bally   old   Bendigo!" 
rapped  out   the   sporting  Chump,   "  where  are  you 
running  your  knock  'em  down,  take  'em  up,  forty-to- 
one  outsider  nose  ?"     This  language  did  not  impress 
the  policeman,  whose  neck  Brer  was  clinging  to,  caus- 
ing the  helmet  to  cock  in  a  manner  contrary  both  to  the 
regulations  and  to  dignity.     He  shook  off  Ptolemy, 
who  fell  in  a  played-out  manner  upon  the  adjacent 
pavement,  and  dashed    after  his  calumniator  who, 
with    remarkable    presence   of    mind,    dismounted 
silently,   and  stood   aside   under   cover   of  the   fog 
as  the  minion  of  the  law  flew  by.     In  consequence, 
I  received  a  severe  blow  between  the  shoulders  from 
his  staff,   which    nearly  sent  me   over  the  handles. 
It  was  useless  continuing  a  discussion  of  this  sort, 
so  I  put  down  my  head  and,  at  imminent  risk  of  my 
life,  spurted  into  the  obscurity.       I   was  no  longer 
cold  when   I   came  to  my  indignant  senses.     No  ! 
though  my  nose  may  have  been   like  a  beacon  light, 
which    I    will   not    deny,    I    was    warm- — about    the 
shoulders  and  the  temper  particular!}'.   Had  Chump 
come  in  sight  then,  as  I   cowered  behind  a  hedge, 
fee         like  an  Irish  patriot,  with  a  big  stick  in  my 


chilled  fingers,  that  backer  of  mendacious  tips  would 
have  been  the  victim  of  a  horrible  and  blood- 
curdling outrage.  Here  was  I,  whose  proper  and 
ardently-desired  resting-place  at  this  unearthly  hour 
was  emphatically — bed — here  was-  I,  crouching  by 
the  roadside  in  a  cold  fog  and  a  ditto  perspiration, 
waiting  for  two  police-fearing  miscreants  whose 
fanaticism  had  led  me  into  this  winter  ride,  against 
my  own  common  sense.  I  waited  a  long  time,  and 
my  resentment  cooled  in  proportion  as  my  limbs 
froze.  The  cry  of  some  unclean  bird  of  prey  in  the 
near  distance  warned  me  that  Brer  Ptolemy  was 
approaching,  and,  in  a  minute  or  so,  the  pair  rode 
by.  I  raised  the  stick  with  a  go-for-the-welsher-like 
feeling  in  my  breast,  but  milder  thoughts  of  Chump's 
creditors  deterred  me  from  my  vengeance.  I 
mounted  my  machine  and  rode  up  behind  them, 
giving  a  yell  of  singular  power  and,  even  to  myself, 
surprising  weirdness,  which  felled  Chump  like  a  rifle 
bullet. 

These  pleasant  incidents  did  not  inspire  me  with 
much  livelier  anticipations  of  enjoyment  than  I  had 
already  conceived,  but,  fortunately,  the  sun  came 
out  a  little,  and  after  a  cautious  and  consequently 
cold  ride  of  ten  miles,  we  stopped  at  a  C.T.C.  house 
for  breakfast.  Here  I  felt  myself  level  with  them, 
and  I  confess  that  they  could  not  have  enjoyed  the 
coffee,  the  brown  eggs,  and  the  succulent  bacon 
more  than  I  did.  I  remembered — and  my  heart 
softened  at  seeing  my  nose  in  the  glass  no  longer 
purple — that  they  really  weren't  bad  sort  of 
fellows;  and  then  I  thought,  "summer  is  coming," 
and  there's  a  new  Gaiety  burlesque,  and  the 
only  girl  I  ever  loved  is  going  to  the  H.B.C. 
ball  to-morrow  night,  and,  by  Jove,  I  got  quite 
genial.  Brer  took  up  a  paper  and  read  to  us  the 
latest  particulars  of  the  Egyptian  crisis,  upon  which 
I,  asan  ardent  anti-Khedivist  and  believer  in  Arabi 
Pacha,  orated  at  length,  Brer  representing  Egyptian 
officialism,  and  I  Seymour  Kay  and  "  Spoiling  the 
Egyptians."  I  had  got  as  far  as  a  denunciation  of 
Tel-el-Kebir  as  a  massacre,  and  the  midnight  charge, 
of  Kassassin  as  a  burlesque  sacred  to  Clement  Scott, 
when  Chump  interrupted  us  with  the  announcement 
that  it  was  i^aining,  and  that  he  wanted  to  see  the 
"  latest  betting."  With  a  sigh,  I  ceased,  and  Brer, 
utterly  unconvinced  by  my  eloquence,  joined  Chump 
in  a  close  examination  of  the  sporting  intelligence. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  it  rained  hard 
or  hours,  and  during  that  part  of  the  ride  which 
was  spent  in  the  cosy  inn,  I  enjoyed  winter  cycling 
inamensely.  Gazing  gratefully  at  the  clouds  about 
noon,  I  was  hurt  at  seeing  a  transitory  gleam  of  sun- 
shine, which  was  followed  by  a  cessation  of  the  rain. 
Chump,  of  course,  insisted  on  our  mounting,  de- 
claring that   the  weather  was   splendid,   in   which 
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magnificent  mendacity  Brer  joined  con  amove. 
^^  Ananiases  ambo  !  Ananiascs  ainho  !"  I  sang  in  my 
best  Ariel  manner,  but  they  didn't  approve  of  those 
"  theatre  people,"  they  said,  and  pretended  I  had 
not  given  them  the  lie  direct,  by  ignoring  my 
innuendo's  origin.  "  Is  not  this  a  fine  little  pub.  ?" 
quoted  I,  from  the  remarkable  sayings  of  Freddy 
the  Great,  erstwhile  a  youth  of  much  worth,  but 
blighted  by  misunderstanding.  "  I  have  come  out 
to  ride,"  says  Brer  Pyramidavich  in  repl}'.  "  You're 
more  likely  to  swim,"  interrupted  a  hard-featured 
man  who  stood  by,  as  we  absolutel}'  waded  through  ' 
the  slush  to  the  road.  My  first  experience  when  in 
the  saddle  again  was  to  miss  my  slippery  treadle, 
which  caused  my  back  wheel  to  rise  spasmodically, 
and  gave  me  a  moment  of  mental  agony  I  shall  not 
forget  in  a  hurry.  We  rode  side  by  side  for  some 
miles,  the  wet  mud  splashing  the  inside  of  our  legs, 
and  the  clouds  lowering  more  and  more.  At  length, 
as  we  entered  upon  a  wide  common,  whose  other 
side  was  lost  in  haze,  through  which  the  glorious 
orb  of  day  (quite  original  this !)  cast  fitful  and  de- 
pressing gleams  of  sickly  sunlight,  a  sudden  sough 
of  the  wind  was  followed  by  a  terrific  downpour  of 
icy  rain.  "  May  the  devil  admire  me !"  cried 
Chump,  aghast,  at  last,  as  we  bent  to  the  storm,  and 
our  shoes  began  to  fill  and  our  hair  to  drip  over  our 
eyes,  while  down  our  noses  a  constant  stream  of 
fluid  took  the  wax  out  of  our  moustaches.  (N.B. — 
There  was  a  lot  of  this  !)  "  Splendid,  isn't  it  ?"  said 
I,  pleasantly;  "nothing  like  winter  riding  for  real 
enjoyment !  Brer  !  you  Damascus-born  Oriental, 
keep  your  nose  off  the  wheel,  or  you'll  get  it  jammed 
in  the  brake!"  A  fierce  disregard  for  conven- 
tionalities was  permeating  my  system,  as  the  rain 
permeated  my  outer  man,  and  as  I  dried 
my  dripping  face  with  the  joint  assistance  of  a  wet 
rag,  that  had  once  been  a  handkerchief,  and  a  dry 
inch  of  coat  sleeve,  I  felt  that  I  would  show  these 
betrayers  of  innocence  that  "  J.  J."  was  indifferent 
to  the  upheavals  of  atmospheric  influences.  Swallow- 
ing what  water  I  had  in  my  mouth  at  the  time,  I 
started  a  Bacchanalian  ditty  which,  in  spite  of  their 
entreaties,  I  sang  right  through.  "The  rain  seems 
a  trifle  to  that,"  remarked  Chump,  who  has  no  ear 
for  music,  and  who  was  about  as  wet  as  men  ever  do 
get.  The  "  Fellah  "  suggested  that  we  should  "  put 
it  on  "  at  this  juncture  of  affairs,  and  the  turncock 
aloft  put  it  on  too,  so  that  the  quarrel  which  was 


imminent  died  away  in  a  fresh  wail  at  the  roads  and 
the  weather.     We  had  hoped  to  keep   our  saddles 

till  we  reached  the  town  of  A ,  but  when  within 

a  mile  of  that  longed-for  haven,  two  classically  got-up 
men  riding  on  their  wrong  sides  forced  us  to  pull 
out  of  our  respective  ruts  into  the  middle  of  the  road. 
Chump  and  I  fell,  just  noticing  one  of  the  aggressors 
touch  his  cap  painfully  as  he  passed.  This  was  too 
much  for  us,  and  being  wet  and  wrathy,  we  hurled 
the  convenient  pebble,  with  righteous  indignation 
but  somewhat  erratic  aim,  after  the  two  rapidly  re- 
tiring saluters.  I  am  not  a  fighting  man  from  choice, 
but  that  afternoon  my  usually  pacific  temper  was  in 
a  curly  condition,  and  this  final  disaster,  coupled 
with  the  freemasonic  lunacy  of  the  braided  bucks  on 
bicycles  who  had  touched  their  caps  to  us,  even 
when  in  extremis,  was  the  last  straw.  Chump  and 
I  sat  on  a  rail  and  addressed  the  rain,  the  road,  the 
ruts,  the  recent  riders,  and  the  renegade  Brer  in  one 
long-sustained  burst  of  eloquence  untrammelled  by 
the  base  restraints  of  a  meretricious  civilization.  I 
had  sat  in  a  puddle,  which  seemed  to  amuse  the 
other  men  ;  it  is  curious  how  we  revel  in  a  brother's 
agony.  I  only  needed  the  advent  of  a  girls'  school 
to  make  my  cup  of  joy  run  over.  Sloppily  flopping 
into  the  saddle,   we  continued  this  w        r  ride    of 

happy  memory  to  A ,  where  I  went  straight  to 

bed,  remaining  there  till  it  was  time  to  catch  the  last 
train  home.  Brer,  who  is  a  man  of  most  fascinating 
manners,  with  a  careless  abandon  about  him,  a  kind 
of  devil-may-care,  swash-buckling  air  that  plays  old 
Harry  with  the  fair  sex,  swaggered  in  the  train  about 
a  girl  he'd  met  in  the  hotel,  and  the  kindness  she 
had  shown  him.  "  Lovely  woman,"  my  boy  ;  "  rosy 
cheeks,  pearly  teeth,  breath  like  the  musk-laden 
breeze  of — er — er — Mahdi-land."  "  Fine  hands,  too, 
hadn't  she  ?"  said  Chump  sadly.  "  Rather!"  replied 
Bi'er.  "  I  thought  so!"  said  the  other;  "  I  saw  her 
peeling  the  potatoes  with  them  !"  The  struggle 
which  ensued  lasted  for  some  time,  and  as  I  laid 
5  to  4  on  Chump  with  a  sportsman  in  the  carriage, 
it  was  with  no  little  satisfaction  I  saw  Brer  finally 
disappear  under  the  seat.  I  was  laid  up  for  a  week 
after  this  gentle  and  joyous  ride,  and  I  hereby  record 
my  opinion  that  the  man  who  can't  find  anything 
better  to  do  than  winter  riding,  is  a — well,  nothing 
like  good  sterling  personalities,  and  I  know  he'll 
read  this — a  Chump  ! 


ON    CYCLING   AS   A  HEALTH    RESTORER  AND   AN   AID  TO   BUSINESS. 

(By   a.  J.   Wilson.)  ■ 


fREVIOUS  to  the  development  of  modern 
velocipedes  in  their  various  forms,  usually 
known  as  bicycles  and  tricycles,  the  recrea- 
tive exercises  of  the  world  were  certainly 
various,  but  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  civilised  existence.  The  advent  of  the  bicycle 
inaugurated  a  new  era,  which  became  recognised 
simultaneously  with  the  rapid  development  of  the  art  of 
bicycle  making  and  riding,  and  which  is  now  quickly 
approaching  its  zenith  under  the  additional  stimulus 
afforded  by  the  later-evolved  and  more  diversely- 
applicable  tricycle.  In  the  cycle  of  to-day  the  • 
physician  has  as  pleasant  a  remedy  as  can  be 
desired  for  many  of  the  ills  incidental  to  modern 
civilisation ;  a  prescription  which  his  patients  will 
eagerly  accept ;  a  gilded  pill  which  possesses  per- 
manent virtues  and  powers  of  pleasing,  at  the  same 
time  as  healing',  the  partaker. 

The  value  of  exercise  as  a  health-restorer  has  been 
recognised  for  many  centuries.  The  early  Greeks 
and  Romans,  ignorant  though  they  were  of  the 
tenets  of  physiological  science,  appreciated  the 
paramount  virtues  of  systematic  exercise  in  develop- 
ing the  muscular  and  respiratory  powers,  on  the 
strength  of  which  the  ability  to  endure  continuous 
labour  without  detriment  to  health  depends.  Modern 
physiological  science  has  taught  us  that  exercise  is 
"the  chief  agent  in  the  destruction  of  the  tissues  of 
the  human  frame;  but  it  is  also  the  chief  agent  in 
their  renovation,  inasmuch  as  it  quickens  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  from  which  the  whole  body 
derives  its  nourishment,  the  tide  on  which  is  brought 
up  all  h^esh  material,  and  on  which  is  borne  away 
all  that  is  effete  and  useless — brought  up  and  borne 
away  most  rapidly  in  those  parts  which  are  being 
most  rapidly  employed,  whose  disintegration  is  most 
rapidly  taking  place."-  The  early  Greeks  and 
Romans  did  not  understand  this,  but  they  found,  by 
noticing  results,  that  the  systematic  pursuit  of  cer- 
tain exercises  caused  health  and  strength  to  increase ; 
hence  they  habitually  schooled  themselves  in  the 
arts  which  have  been  revived  in  modified  forms  in 
our  modern  gymnasia. 

But,  whilst  tacitly  admitting  the  correctness  of  all 
that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  gymnastic  exercises, 
modern  men  and  women  had  long  experienced  a 
want  that  none  of  the  prevalent  habits  in  civilised 
countries  would  fill.  To  take  exercise  merely  for 
exercise  sake  becomes   intolerably  irksome   to   the 
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busy  man  in  the  crowded  city,  as  well  as  to  the  blase 
man  of  fashion.  A  peculiar  feature  of  our  modern 
civilisation  is  the  intense  disinclination  to  endure 
physical  effort — a  disinclination  which,  unless  com- 
bated at  the  very  outset,  grows  stronger  by  indul- 
gence. Thus  we  find  that  all  the  more  laborious 
occupations  of  life  are  performed  by  the  poorest 
people,  and  that  as  a  man  increases  in  wealth,  so 
does  he  take  every  advantage  of  his  good  fortune  to 
employ  others  to  perform  for  him  all  such  tasks  as 
entail  bodily  exertion — he  travels  by  the  aid  of 
horses  and  steam  to  avoid  the  exertion  of  walking; 
he  chooses  sedentary  businesses  to  save  himself  the 
effort  of  performing  arduous  labour,  and  the  whole 
course  of  modern  civilised  life  is  in  favour  of  seden- 
tary habits,  whether  of  business  or  leisure.  Conse- 
quently, the  busy  man  works  his  mental  faculties  to 
an  extreme  pitch,  neglecting  to  give  bis  muscular 
and  respiratory  organs  their  due  share  of  exercise  ; 
illness,  more  or  less  in  degree,  becomes  chronic ; 
and  unless  physical  exercise  is  taken  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  excessive  mental  exercise,  the  health 
becomes  shattered,  and  the  man  declines  to  an  early 
death. 

But,  as  was  previously  remarked,  although  the 
truth  of  these  principles  has  been  recognised  for 
many  years,  on  the  strength  of  scientific  evidence, 
just  as  it  was  in  olden  times  on  the  rule-of- 
thumb  evidence  of  "  results,"  the  various  methods 
of  taking  physical  exercise  were,  until  recently, 
insufficient  to  satisfy  modern  requirements.  The 
mere  mechanical  acts  performed  in  an  orthodox 
gyihnasium  repelled  by  their  uninteresting  and 
obvious  purpose,  and  it  was  chiefly  by  games  of  play 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  sought  to 
secure  the  requisite  bodily  exertion.  Thus,  such 
games  as  cricket  and  football  obtained  wide  popu- 
larity in  this  country,  affording,  as  they  did,  a  means 
whereby  bodily  exercise  could  be  combined  with 
mental  amusement;  on  water,  rowing  and  canoeing 
were  indulged  in  for  similar  reasons,  and  many  other 
methods  were  invented  and  pursued  with  varying 
success,  all  aiming  at  the  main  object  of  enabling 
men  and  women  to  exercise  their  muscular  and 
respiratory  organs  in  such  a  manner  as  would  afford 
sufficient  mental  amusement  to  hide  the  fact  of  the 
exercise  being  medicinal.  Such  games  as  possessed 
in  the  greatest  degree  the  power  of  amusing 
resulted  in  eliminating  the  disinclination  to  bodily 
exertion,  making  it,  instead,  so   pleasant   that  the 
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period  of  such  exertion  became  the  pleasaiitest  part 
of  the  life.  So  all  such  games  came  to  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  recreation. 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  widespread  popularity 
of  such  methods  of  combining  exercise  with  plea- 
sure, there  were  many  classes  to  whom  all  games 
were  unsuitable,  and  to  whom  all  methods  of  indulg- 
ing in  recreative  exercise  were  more  or  less  imprac- 
ticable, until  cycling  became  estabhshed  as  a  modern 
recreation.  The  first  great  advantage  of  cycling  as 
a  means  of  exercise — and,  consequently,  as  a  health- 
restorer — lies  in  its  singular  adaptability  to  localities. 
It  is  almost  the  only  recreative  form  of  exercise 
which  does  not  require  a  specially-set-apart  locality: 
the  bicycle  or  tricycle  is  always  ready  for  a  person 
to  mount  outside  his  own  door  and  ride  in  whatever 
direction  he  pleases.  The  second  advantage  is  that 
cycling  affords  an  unexampled  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  great  desideratum — change  of  air. 
Physicians  tell  us  that  it  is  not  only  a  residence  in 
good  air  that  is  desirable,  but  it  is  by  breathing  fre- 
quently-changing atmospheres  that  our  health  is  re- 
stored ;  and  by  no  means  yet  discovered  can  this 
frequent  change  of  air  be  so  easily  enjoyed  as  by 
cycling  along  a  rural  road.  The  railway  may  whirl 
us  out  of  town,  but  the  journey  is  redolent  of  the 
steam-engine.  By  water  locomotion  we  may  breathe 
the  fresh  sea  air,  but  the  sea  is  not  easily  accessible, 
and  the  man  of  business  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
time  requisite  to  reach  it.  By  driving  or  riding  a 
horse  we  may  enjoy  some  of  the  benefits  of  changing 
air  on  the  country  roads  ;  but  a  horse  does  not  go  so 
fast  or  so  far  as  a  cycle ;  it  costs  more,  and  gives  an  in- 
ferior means  of  exercise  to  the  cycle.  (This  statement 
is  a  physiological  truth,  founded  on  sound  principles, 
corroborated  by  the  Grecian  and  Roman  system  of 
"  watching  results.")  Thirdly,  the  recreative  exercise 
of  cycling  is  indescribably  fascinating  in  itself;  the 
love  of  locomotion  implanted  in  our  natures  is  more 
satisfied  by    gliding   on    the    top    of  a  truly-poised 


bicycle,  or  bowling  along  on  a  comfortable  tricycle, 
than  by  any  other  means ;  and  the  pleasure  of  gazing 
upon  new  scenes,  viewing  sweet  landscapes,  or  even 
merely  resting  the  eyes  upon  the  grateful  verdure  of 
familiar  trees  and  meadows,  makes  the  pleasurable 
sensation  of  cycling  so  great,  that  the  laziest  man 
must  acquire  a  taste  for  bodily  exertion,  merely 
because  it  is  more  pleasant  in  this  form  than  supine 
inactivity.  Little  wonder  need  exist,  then,  that 
cycling  has  become  the  favourite  recreation  of 
thousands  in  all  walks  of  life,  from  the  throne  to  the 
factory,  or  that  such  an  authority  on  hygeinic 
subjects  as  Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson  not 
only  writes  repeatedly  in  favour  of  it  as  the  best 
form  of  exercise  for  men  and  women,"  but  habitually 
indulges  in  it  himself — an  indulgence  shared  by 
many  distinguished  members  of  his  profession. 

Having  shown  how  cycling  is  valuable  as  a  health 
restorer,  its  value  as  an  aid  to  business  is  demon- 
strated ;  for  good  health  is  the  very  best  aid  to  busi- 
ness— ergo,  cycling  being  a  restorer  (and  conservator) 
of  health  is  proven  an  aid  to  business.  But  beyond 
this  the  cycle  recommends  itself  in  many  ways. 
Business  is  transacted  principally  by  locomotion  ; 
and  the  bicycle  or  tricycle  will  in  a  great  many 
cases  be  found  the  most  convenient,  economical, 
expeditious,  and  pleasant  means  of  locomotion 
extant.  The  man  of  business  can  transport  himself 
and  any  reasonable  amount  of  goods  from  place  to 
place  by  means  of  the  tricycle ;  he  can  send 
messages  by  a  messenger  mounted  on  a  bicycle 
more  swiftly,  in  the  case  of  short  distances  and  long 
messages,  than  by  the  electric  telegraph  itself;  and 
whether  himself  or  his  messenger  employs  the  cycle, 
the  advantage  of  combining  the  transaction  of  re- 
munerative business  with  the  pleasant  form  of 
exercise  enables  the  cyclist  to  do  more  work,  with 
less  detriment  to  health,  than  he  could  do  by  means 
of  any  other  method  of  locomotion. 
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(By  Charles  E.  Bacon.) 


V^  ERT ! — Yes,  everybody  knows  Bert — big  Bert, 
L-^L      the  "  bicycle  bone-breaker."      He  was  as 
JL^J^     full    of  anecdotes    as    a    stockbroker,    and 
'^^  therefore  the  darling — but  not  the  "  curled 

darling" — of  the  bicycle  clubs.  A  famous  hill-climber, 
a  successful  pot-hunter,  and  the  coming  man  in  the 
wheel  world.  He  was  so  enthusiastically  wheely 
that  he  could  convert  anyone  to  his  views,  and  if 
he  heard  of  anyone  about  to  give  up  riding  he  would 


see  the  faint-hearted  one,  and  sow  in  his  breast  a 
love  for  bicycling  that  would  root  and  grow  like  a 
vigorous  plant. 

Oh  !  the  miles  I  have  ridden  with  him,  side  by 
side,  at  midnight  and  sunrise,  through  rain,  hail, 
fog,  and  snow.  All  over  England,  lighting  on  places 
through  which  the  silent  wheel  had  never  whirled, 
on  the  billiard-table  surface  road  of  France,  over 
*  Vide  "  Good  Words,"  "  Longman  8  Magazine,"  etc, 
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the  Simplon,  and  we  have  even  wandered  along  the 
goat-tracks  of  Spain.  What  a  host  of  fond  memories 
his  name  conjures  up  !  A  flood  of  recollections  of 
adventures,  of  hard  midnight  rides  to  the  wild 
North,  and  easy  rambles  to  the  sunny  South  ;  of  mad 
rushes  through  the  blackness  of  the  stormy  night, 
with  the  storm  fiend  shrieking  and  howling  in  our 
ears ;  of  nights  sleeping  out  in  the  open,  with  no 
pillow  but  our  saddles,  and  no  roof  but  the  star- 
studded  vault  of  heaven,  and  the  moon  riding  above 
in  the  fulness  and  serenity  of  her  majesty  ;  of  rollick- 
ing expeditions  and  moonlit  cruises ;  of  bold  spirits 
that  would  pant  their  hearts  out  rather  than  give  in 
in  the  fierce  struggle  for  supremacy  on  the  road  ;  of 
dashing  through  slumbering  villages  like  wandering 
spirits ;  of  slackened  speed  to  watch  the  glory  of  the 
rising  sun,  or  the  awful  grandeur  of  some  awe-in- 
spiring work  of  Nature !  Memories  of  storming  village 
inns  with  a  gang  of  hungry  cyclists,  of  being  cheered 
by  the  cup  which  inebriates  not ;  of  festive  tramps 
and  midnight  battles  with  pillows,  of  flagging  energies 
in  the  last  ten  miles,  of  revived  courage  in  the  last 
two,  and  the  blood-stirring  race  in ;  of  delightful 
afternoon  walks  with  still  more  delightful  girls,  and 
visits  to  ruined  castles  and  haunted  abbeys,  and 
lovers'  walks  and  seats. 

But  I  must  get  on  to  Euchre,  for  that  was  his 
nickname,  given  because  he  was  so  fond  of  "  a  quiet 
game  of  nap,"  while  he,  with  all  of  them,  mutilated 
my  name  and  made  it — "  Barles  Chacon."  Though 
firm  friends,  we  were  both  rivals  for  the  hand  of  a 
young  lady  (though  I  was  the  favoured  one),  who 
demands  special  notice. 

May  Bright.  I  always-  liked  the  name  of  May  ; 
it  conjured  up  a  bright  vision  of  a  fair  young 
girl  as  fresh  and  as  pure  as  the  hawthorn  blossom. 
It  was  a  name  full  of  music  to  me — sweet  soul-in- 
toxicating music  ;  a  name  sweet  to  utter,  sweet  to 
write. 

An  old  bachelor  once  said,  "  Love  is  blind." 
Humph !  Well,  I  'never  knew  a  man  yet  but  he 
could  "  always  see  ten  times  more  in  his  girl  than  I 
could."  I  may  be  one  of  these  men,  for  I  thought 
May  was  as  noble  and  as  high-minded  as  Romold, 
that  she  danced  like  Taglioni,  that  her  beauty 
eclipsed  that  seen  only  in  a  poet's  dream.  Her 
conversation  glowed  and  sparkled  with  brilliant 
flashes  of  wit,  though  that  was  a  dangerous  gift,  for 
she  delighted  in  taking  fellows  down.  She  was 
warm-hearted  and  impulsive,  yet  keen  and  aspiring, 
and  somewhat  proud.  Could  she  not  cook,  too  ! 
She  was  not  afraid  to  bare  her  rounded  arms  in  the 
kitchen,  and  dabble  in  the  alchemistry  of  making 
tarts  and  pies  to  gladden  the  heart  of  man,  and  I 
think  of  the   times  we  two   hungry  cyclists  would 


wander  miles  to  join  at  the  tea-table,  and  wash  our 
dust-filled  mouths  with  the  tea  so  delicious.  And 
May  would  place  proudly  before  us  a  cake,  and 
assure  us  she  made  it  herself. 

"  Do  you  like  it?"  queries  the  pater. 

Do  we  !  when  it  was  blessed  by  her  hands,  and 
consecrated  with  her  smiles.  No,  May  was  not 
one  of  those  girls  who  can  "  play  a  little,"  who  lazily 
loll  on  a  sofa  stitching  "fancies  "  as  useless  as  them- 
selves, and  which  could  never  be  put  to  any  useful 
purpose  except  as  monuments  of  laziness  and  wasted 
time ;  girls  who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  the 
brightness  of  their  young  lives  clouded  by  lady-like 
languor,  and  the  effervescence  of  their  spirits  ex- 
hausted while  wearily  waiting  for  a  husband  to  turn 
up.  No,  May  was  not  one  of  those  ;  she  believed 
there  was  a  "dignity  in  labour"  which  ennobled. 
At  this  period  she  was  ill,  and  my  heart,  which  beat 
in  unison  with  hers,  was  heavy,  for  a  letter  had 
come  from  a  friend  to  say  that  May  was  sinking, 
though  there  was  a  gleam  of  hope. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that,  living  away  from 
Blakeney,  Euchre  and  I  had  not  seen  May  for  nine 
months,  owing  to  being  confined  to  the  stern  realities 
of  life  in  the  shape  of  hard  study. 

1  told  him  of  the  letter,  and  he  said,  "  I  would 
start  off  at  once  if  she  was  dangerously  ill."  His 
words  were  soon  to  be  proved.  I  reached  home  at 
ten  that  night,  and  staring  me  in  the  face  was  a 
telegram.  With  a  foreboding  of  bad  tidings,  I  tore 
it  open.  It  was  from  May,  and  said,  "  Come  at 
once."  Bradshaw  told  me  all  trains  had  gone.  I 
was  in  despair,  for  how  was  I  to  go  at  once  ?  The 
early  mails  went  through  Northampton,  but 
Blakeney  was  thirteen  miles  to  the  S.W.,  and  I 
should  have  to  walk,  as  there  was  no  station  there, 
and  I  could  not  get  there  until  noon,  and  before 
then  she  might  —  oh,  horrible  thought! — she  was 
dying,  or  why  that  urgent  summons, "  Come  at  once  ?" 
But  how  ?  Ah  !  there's  the  rub.  Hurrah  !  Eureka  ! 
I  rushed  upstairs  like  a  madman,  and  got  into  my 
bicycle  uniform.  How,  I  know  not  !  I  have  an 
indistinct  recollection  of  holding  the  breeches  out 
and  jumping  into  them  with  the  peculiar  spring  with 
which  a  Chinaman  flops  into  his  rice  bags,  and  being 
pulled  up  short  and  sent  over  by  the  tight  fit.  But 
I  soon  finished  and  ran  with  a  clatter  to  my  bicycle. 
I  resolved  I  would  ride  there,  for  there  were 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  moon,  despite  the 
threatening  aspect  of  the  sky.  But  what  cared  I 
if  it  did  rain  ? — I  who  had  been  soaked  scores  of 
times.  So  I  jumped  on  the  back  of  my  bicycle, 
and  was  soon  rolling  over  to  Camden  to  Bert's 
house,  for  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  tell  him  and  get  him 
to  come. 
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"Off  again?"  queried  the  horse  patrol,  as  I 
dashed  through  Victoria  Park,  for  lie  knew  me  as  a 
night-hawk. 

"Yes!  Good  night,"  I  sliouted,  and  very  soon 
after  I  was  spinning  down  Euchre's  street.  He  had 
evidently  lieard  the  deep  tone  of  my  bell,  for  he  was 
looking  out  of  the  window  in  his  shirt-sleeves  as  I 
came  up.  I  jumped  off,  and  I  believe  I  screamed  at 
him  to  come  down. 

"  Read  this  !"  said  I,  when  lie  appeared  ;  "  'tis 
from  May." 

He  looked  as  if  something  had  pained  him  as  he 
heard  the  words.  Perhaps  it  was  a  slight  feeling  of 
jealousy  caused  by  the  thought  that  he,  too,  had  not 
been  "wired." 

"  I  am  going  now,"  I  continued,  "  and  I  want  you 
to  come.  You  see  what  is  said,  and  perhaps  she  is 
dying.     Will  you  come  ?" 

"  Will  I  ?"  he  ejaculated,  turning  on  me  with  a 
light  in  his  eyes  I  had  never  seen  there  before. 
"  Wait  five  minutes,  and  I  v/ill  be  with  you." 

The  time  seemed  long,  and  I  stamped  the  ground 
with  impatience,  and  yet  in  less  than  five  minutes  he 
came  out,  fully  equipped,  and  leading  his  plated 
"  Special  Club,"  a  noble  steed,  and  one  that  had 
borne  him  bravely  many  a  mile.  There  was, 
as  in  my  case,  no  leave-taking,  for  the  guardians 
of  both  were  too  much  accustomed  to  our 
nightly  wanderings  to  express  any  surprise. 
With  a  feeling  of  gladness  I  jumped  on  my 
"  Atlas,"  Euchre  flung  himself  on  the  "  Special,"  and 
we  steered  for  the  archway.  Ere  we  had  gone  half 
a  mile  Bert,  who  was  leading,  suddenly  dismounted. 

"  What  now  ?"  I  asked  impatiently,  while  slowing. 

"Well,"  replied  he,  "  we  shall  be  dead  with  fatigue 
and  hunger  before  we  ride  half  way  unless  we  have 
something  to  ride  on."  Prescient  and  far-seing 
Euchre  1  I  saw  the  wisdom  of  his  words,  but  the 
fierce  impetuosity  of  youth  urged  me  onward,  so  I 
answered  : 

"  Oh,  bother !  we  shan't,  so  let  us  push  on.  What 
is  the  use  of  wasting  time  in  eating,  when  a  life  is 
perhaps  hovering  on  the  verge  of  death  ?" 

"Well,"  said  he,  while  walking  by  my  side,  "just 
as  you  like.  You  will  repent  of  your  haste  before  two 
hours  are  over  ;  but  go,  and  I  will  catch  you  up : 
still  you  had  better  turn  back  awhile.  You  won't  ? 
Well,  au  revoir"  and  he  turned,  mounted,  and  was 
off  homewards. 

I  looked  back,  and  as  I  saw  his  danger  light  dis- 
appearing I  felt  I  could  not  leave  him,  so  by  a  sudden 
impulse  I  swung  round,  and  dashed  off  in  hot  pursuit. 
He  heard  me  coming,  and  reined  in  till  I  reached 
him,  when  we  both  raced  home  together.  A  sub- 
stantial meal  was  soon  laid  before  us,  but  we  did  not 


eat  it,  our  haste  compelled  us  to  bolt  it,  and  the 
things  disappeared  down  our  throats  like  greased 
lightning.  Half  an  hour  later  we  came  out  again, 
and  I  noticed  a  big  leatliern  pouch  slung  on  Euchre's 
back. 

"  Sandwiches,"  said  prudent  Euclire.     "  We  shall 
want  thorn  before  long." 

I  laughed,  and  then  we  started.     Before  long  we 
left  the  great  metropolis  sleeping,  and  were  grinding 
up  the   beastly  macadamised  rise  to  the  Archway. 
We  passed  through  it,  and  keeping  up  a   ten   miles 
rate  rode  through  Barnet  as  the  clock  of  its  ancient 
church   struck    half-past  twelve.       Here   our  speed 
increased  and  troubles  began.     The  moon  seemed  to 
have  vanished,  while  the  mky  sky  grew  darker  and 
more  angry,  until  down  came  a  heavy  shower  of  rain. 
The  wind  howled  with  a  dreadful  noise  through  the 
trees,  but  fortunately  it  was  at  our  back,  and  proved 
a  splendid  help  to  us  over  tlie  damp   road.     Heads 
down  and  collars  up,  away  we  went,  and  as  the  wind 
rose  we  seemed  to  fly  on  its  wings.     Faster  came  the 
rain.     No  fear  of  our  mortal  enemies — the  stones — 
troubled  us,  no  fear  of  treacherous  holes  crossed  our 
minds,    as   we   rushed    madly   through    the    storm. 
How   we   raced  !     Euchre   on    one  track,  I   on  the 
other.     Through  Ridge,  up  the  hill,  over  the  brow, 
and    away,  nor  did  we    slacken  going  down.     The 
speed    was   fearful,    and    we    seemed   to    be   madly 
dashing  into  eternity — rushing  into  the  jaws  of  hell. 
I  have  flashed  down  many  steep  hills,  legs  over,  even 
Muswell,  Reigate,  and  West  Hill,  but  never  have  i 
pedalled  down  a  steep   one  before.     However,  we 
rode  on  all  right,  and  soon  the  bridge  light  of  St. 
Albans    hove   in   sight.     We   climbed    the  hill,    the 
market  clock  showing  i.io.     We  rode  through,  and 
soon   the  ancient  minster  tower  faded  in  the  south. 
We    "  piled  it  on,"  but  we   had    hardly    shot    past 
the  second   stone  when   I   was  nearly    precipitated 
into  Euchre.     Then,  to  my  horror,  my  pedal  dropped 
off,  and    I    had    to    dismount.     Hearing    my  shout, 
Euchre   came   back,  when  I  explained  to   him  that 
the    nut    was   missing.     He    dismounted,    and    we 
frantically  searched  the  bags  for  a  spare  nut,  which 
we   usually  carried  in  case  of  accident,  but  no  nut 
gladdened    our  sight.     Then    we'  took   a  lamp  and 
scanned  the  road,  but  no  !  only  disappointment  was 
our  reward.     A  sickening  feeling  came  over  us,  for 
it  was  evident  only  one  could  go  on,  and  who  was 
that  to  be  ?     We  leant  on  our  machines  in  painful 
silence,  till  Euchre  at  last  suggested  that  I  should  go 
on,  while  he  would  push  my  machine   back  to  St. 
Albans  with  one   leg,  and  wake  up  one  Martin,  who 
had  once  mended  a  spindle  for  him,  get   a  nut,  and 
then  come  on  after  me.    Noble,  generous  Euchre  !    I 
eagerly  jumped  at  the  offer,  and  yet   something  re- 
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proached  me  for  my  eagerness,  and  I  told  him  to 
ride  his  own  "  Special,"  while  I  would  go  back. 

But  no,  he  would  return — for,  said  he,  "  You  have 
a  greater  interest  in  her  than  I,"  so  I  mounted  the 
big  machine  and  rode  off. 

What  a  change  was  that  58in.  after  my  54in.  ! 
Strain  as  I  would  it  would  not  go.  Hills  at  which  my 
"Atlas"  had  seemed  to  quiver  with  joy  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  grand  rush  up,  or  the  flash  down  the  other 
side,  now  seemed  veritable  Muswells  as  I  painfully 
toiled  up  them.  It  was  not  so  bad  going  down  them, 
though,  for  that  big  machine  could  go  once  "  way" 
was  on  it,  and  once  or  twice  I  felt  an  awful  "  funk  "  as 
I  sat  perched  upon  that  great  eminence,  with  my  legs 
dangling  over  the  bar.  Moreover,  the  camel  had  no 
brake,  and  as  I  could  not  back-pedal  properly,  owing 
to  not  having  that  preponderance  of  leg  which  Bert 
possessed,  I  could  only  sit  l.o.h.  while  the  fearful 
thing  rushed  down.  But  now  the  moon  burst 
through  a  bank  of  dark  clouds,  and  I  could  see 
plainly  the  stones,  so  I  forged  ahead  till  the  rise 
before  Dunstable  was  reached.  Here  began  a  ter- 
rible struggle  between  man  and  beast  ;  for  every 
turn  forward  the  wheel  seemed  to  roll  two  back. 
Grind  !  shove !  push  !  zig-zag !  and  we  slowly  crept 
to  the  summit.  We  gained  it.  "  Hurrah!"  I  could 
not  help  shouting,  and  then,  like  a  shadow,  and  as 
noiseless  as  a  vision,  I  flew  through  Dunstable  town. 
Urged  on  by  a  desperate  impulse,  I  whirled  through 
the  long  chalk  cutting,  nor  did  I  slacken  till  I  reached 
Hockclitfe. 

The  sight  of  the  hill  in  front  filled  me  with  dread. 
It  had  been  my  proud  boast  that  I  had  never  walked 
up  that  hill,  and  I  feared  to  ride  it  now  on  that  great 
charger.  But  there  came  back  to  me  memories  of  a 
thousand  hills  conquered  by  Euchre  and  I  in  gallant 
fight ;  on  many  a  frowning  height,  once  thought  un- 
rideable,  had  we  proudly  stood  victors.  And  was  I, 
who  had  scaled  the  snow-clad  Simplon,  to  give  way  ? 
I  fancied  I  heard  the  jeers  and  ridicule  of  my  club- 
men. A  fierce  resolve  came — -I  would  conquer  it. 
I  rolled  on,  and  oh !  how  I  longed  to  be  grasping  the 
"  Atlas"  bar  which  I  had  hugged  convulsively  while 
driving  through  the  wind,  and  rested  on  with  de- 
light while  running  before  it.  The  steepness  soon 
checked  my  upward  flight.  Half-way  up  the  struggle 
began  in  earnest,  but  I  feared  not,  I  was  buoyed  up 
with  hope,  and  it  would  be  something  to  ride  that 
high-built  creation  up  a  hill  which  Euchre  had 
always  walked  up — so  upward  !  My  wrists  felt  as  if 
they  were  burning  through  holding  that  big  wheel 
straight.  Slowly  I  forged  ahead — oh,  so  slowly  ! 
Now  I  seemed  to  stand  still,  until  a  desperate  drive 
lifted  me  higher,  then,  seeking  relief,  I  tacked.  Re- 
vived hope  kept  me  on  till  the  top  was  but  thirty 
yards  distant.     Should  I  reach  it  ?     Twenty  yards 


more,  and  now  the  sweat  of  the  agony  of  defeat 
began  to  gather  on  my  brow.  But,  give  up  !  Even 
then  I  laughed  the  impossibility  to  scorn.  Sooner 
would  I  break  the  spindle,  which  is  a  bicycle's  heart. 
Then  something  lent  me  strength,  till,  panting  like  a 
steam-engine,  I  reached  the  top  and  fell  over  from 
sheer  exhaustion. 

Should  I  go  on  ?  was  the  next  question.  I  felt 
an  unutterable  longing  to.  But  what  of  Euchre  ? 
"  He  will  not  care,"  said  selfishness.  I  pulled  up  his 
machine  and  looked  at  it  earnestly.  "  Take  it,"  he 
had  said,  "  you  have  a  greater  interest  in  her  than 
I."  Then  why  should  I  wait  ?  I  asked  in  angry  im- 
patience. Perhaps  Martin  had  no  nuts.  Perhaps 
Euchre  does  not  mean  to  follow  on  !  And,  O  God  ! 
while  I  am  waiting  here  May  may  be  dying.  Thus 
I  stood,  torn  with  conflicting  doubts.  I  was  plunged 
into  an  ocean  of  despair.  At  last  I  resolved  to  wait 
for  Euchre  had  never  forgotten  a  trust. 

Thus  resigned,  I  left  his  charger  against  a  tree, 
leant  on  a  gate,  and  wearily  waited  and  watched. 
I  fully  realised  that  night  was  sweet  and  beautiful. 
The  glorious  flood  of  silvery  light  fell  on  a  church, 
crouching  in  a  hollow  far  below,  making  the  ivy 
leaves  which  covered  it  glisten  like  silver.  Its 
venerable  and  lofty  spire,  beaten  by  the  rain  and 
wasted  by  the  storm,  soared  upward,  and  it  seemed 
like  a  petrified  flower.  A  beam  glanced  upon  its 
defiant  cock,  and  transformed  it  into  an  ethereal 
bird.  The  divine  light  sought  the  tombstones 
through  the  trees  that  almost  hid  them,  and 
revealed  "  God's  acre."  Miles  distant  I  could  see  the 
spur  of  the  Chilteras  stretching  through  Luton, 
which  lay  in  the  basin  between  them.  I  felt  a  sweet 
though  melancholy  pleasure  in  drinking  in  the 
beautiful  scene.  I  was  in  the  empyrean.  Overcome 
by  its  deep  and  impressive  solemnity,  I  forgot  my 
anxiety  for  awhile ;  but  my  erring  thoughts  wandered 
back  to  May.  While  standing  there  a  picture  came 
before  me — the  picture  of  May  as  I  had  last  seen 
her,  leaning  against  a  fence  one  summer  noon.  I 
remembered  how  I  had  watched  her  in  that  garden, 
in  which  she  was  the  fairest  flower.  Again  I  saw 
the  sun's  glory  falling  around  her,  its  rays  falling  on 
her  head  and  turning  every  hair  into  a  thread  of 
shining  gold.  She  seemed  divinely  beautiful,  and  I 
no  longer  wondered  why  men  who  would  yell 
defiance  at  the  very  devil  had  become  softened  by 
the  power  of  love,  and  had  sacrificed  their  all,  even 
their  very  lives,  to  gain  the  love  of  a  noble  and 
true-hearted  woman.  With  a  cry  I  broke  from  the 
gate,  stretched  out  my  arms,  and  darted  forward, 
but  the  picture  of  the  angel  face  faded  like  the 
distant  sail  drops  below  the  horizon  before  the 
agonised  and  shipv/recked  sailor's  eyes.  It  was 
gone  like  a  beautiful  dream.     But  hark  !  Oh,  joy ! 
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Was  that  the  sound  of  Euchre's  bell  borne  on  the 
breeze  ?  or  was  it  a  deceptive  sheep  bell  ?    Again  I 
heard  it.     He   was   coming  then — faithful  Euchre. 
Straining  my  eyes,  I   could  see   along  the   winding 
road  his  lamp  light,  and  it  seemed  like  a  star  bidding 
me  to  hope.     Soon  it  was  lost  in  the  turns  of  the 
road  as  he  rounded   a   hill.     Again   he   came   into 
sight,  dreadfully  slow  he  seemed,  but  I  knew  him  too 
well  to  know  that  he  would  be  tardy  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this.     But  another  distressful  thought 
flashed  through  me.     A  mile  below  were  three  roads 
— one  led  through  Leighton,  one  up  the  hiU,  and 
one  through  Woburn.     Which  would  he  take  ?     He 
generally   avoided    this,   which    was    the    shortest, 
because  he  loved  not  its  bumpy  surface.     I  could  see 
him  now,  as   like   a  rocket   he  shot  from   out   the 
shadow  of  a  a  thick  clump  of  trees.     But  how  to 
stop  him  from  going  his  favourite  route  ?  In  my  mad 
frenzy  I  rushed  to  his  wheel,  tore  out  the  lamp,  and 
waved  it  on  high,  so  that  he  might  see  it  while  I  ran 
down  the  hill.     He  came  on — his  backbone  gleamed 
in  the  moonlight  for  a  moment — then,  like  a  flash, 
he  vanished  down  the  Leighton  Road.     I  raved  like 
a  maniac.     I  am  told  I  have  a  loud  voice,  but  I 
roared  that  night  like  a  safety-valve.      He  heard, 
and   then   faded   into   sudden   darkness.      Had   he 
fallen  ?    No  ;    I  saw  him  farther  down.     He  swung 
round,  and  his  red  side-light  told  me  he  was  return- 
ing.    Then    I    screamed,  yelled,  and   danced   with 
delight  at  the  thought  that  he  would  soon  be  with 
me.     He   was   in   the  main   road   once   more,   but 
seemed    to    be    making     for    the     Woburn    Road. 
Another  yell,  and  he  came  on  straight  to  where  I 
was   standing.      We   shook    hands — I    felt    I    could 
have   hugged    him — and    then,    like   a    true-hearted 
cyclist,  enquired  after  his  cycle — for  know,  O  reader, 
we  love  our  wheels  as  much  as  you  love  your  pet 
horse,  which  you  address  in  terms  of  endearment. 
After  seeing  that  his  demon  horse  was  all  right,  he 
opened  the  mysterious  pouch,  and,  at  the  magic 
word    "grub,"    we   fell   upon   its    contents.       How 
gratefully  I  appreciated  Euchre's  prudence  !      Had 
we  not  eaten  anything  before  we  reached  the  Hall 
we  should   have  fainted  with  hunger.     We  finished 
soon,  and  once  again  were  whirling  away.     'Tvvas  a 
grand  ride.     Now  Euchre  would  lead  for  a  mile,  then 
I  would  overtake  him,  then  I  would  take  the  lead  till 
he  would  come  by  with  a  grand  rush.     Thus  we 
raced  like  a  couple  of  Dick  Turpins.     Soon  Fenny 
was  seen,  and  we  noiselessly  swept  through  it  like 
spectres  of  the   night.      Hurrah  !    here  was  Stony, 
and  by  this  time  the  glorious  crimson  of  the  rising 
sun  was  colouring  the  sky.     The  distant  hills  were 
tipped  with  gold  ;  the  mist  was  rising,  and  as  the 
early  light  streamed  through  it,  it  assumed  colours 
simply  beautiful.     It  wreathed  around  the  trees  and 


wrapped  them  in  its  folds,  making  them  appear 
snow-clad,  and  reminding  us  of  the  views  we  had 
seen  in  Switzerland.  It  was  grandly  beautiful,  and 
we  involuntarily  reined  in  awhile,  and  forgot  our 
anxiety  in  the  entrancing  fairyland.  Thus  we 
ambled  through  the  town,  but  once  clear,  we  whirled 
on  till  we  came  in  sight  of  a  bridge — alas !  known 
too  well — -where  Euchre  slackened  and  shouted — 

"  We've  come  the  wrong  road  :  don't  you  see  the 
bridge  where  I  had  that  terrible  fall  and  broke 
Waller's  lamp  !" 

Fool  that  I  was,  I  recognised  it — I,  who  knew 
every  tree  in  that  turnpike,  ought  to  have  known 
better !  But  it  was  too  late  to  turn  back,  so  we 
resolved  to  turn  up  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  shoe- 
town.  Shortly  afterwards  we  observed  some  smoke 
curling  above  the  trees. 

"Ha,  ha!"  said  Euchre,  "someone's  up  early, 
and  if  it's  an  inn,  I  feel  inclined  for  breakfast." 

Soon  we  saw,  some  distance  forward,  a  gipsy's 
caravan,  from  out  of  which  a  man  ran,  and  who, 
after  looking  up  the  road,  whistled  loud  and  long, 
then  darted  into  his  den,  and  emerged  once  again 
with  a  rope,  one  end  of  which  he  attached  to  the 
cart  wheel,  while  the  other  he  fastened  to  a  tree, 
and  thus  formed  an  effectual  bar  to   our  progress. 

"The  scoundrel!"  said  Euchre,  "he  is  the  man 
we  ducked  in  Blakeney  Brook  last  flower-show  day, 
and  he  is  now  thirsting  for  revenge.  But  keep  just 
a  foot  or  so  outside  my  back  wheel,  and  we  will 
baulk  him  yet." 

He  then  drew  a  penknife,  and  slowly  rode  on, 
with  myself  at  the  distance  requested.  Again  that 
shrill  whistle  pierced  the  air,  and  as  an  answer  we 
heard  the  ring  of  a  horse's  hoofs. 

"Quick,  Barles!"  said  Euchre,  as  we  drew  near 
the  rope. 

"  Get  off  wid  yer !"  roared  the  man,  standing 
menacingly  in  front,  though  not  daring  to  touch. 
Euchre's  wheel  touched  the  rope,  which  gave  slightly, 
but  before  it  could  stop  him  dead,  he  bent  forward, 
and,  with  a  sharp  downward  stroke,  cut  it  in  two, 
and  then  like  released  birds  we  darted  through  the 
breach  and  were  free.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
howl  of  execration  and  baffled  rage  that  saluted 
Euchre's  exploit.  But  we  had  a  deadlier  foe  to  deal 
with ;  a  man  on  horseback  was  galloping  towards 
us  and  flourishing  a  big  stick.  He  stopped  momen- 
tarily at  the  caravan,  and  then  once  again  we  heard 
the  dreadful  sounds  of  pursuit.  We  flew  on,  but  I 
felt  I  could  not  keep  on  at  that  pace  much  longer, 
and  I  gasped  out  to  Euchre,  "  C-a-a-n  w-e  not  get 
d-o-o-wn  and  fight  him  ?"  But  he  only  replied,  "  He 
will  be  on  us,  and  stunning  us  with  that  club  before 
we  have  time  to  dismount,  so  keep  on !"  Keep 
on !      Ah !    and    we   kept   on.      Oh,   how   we   flew ! 
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the  clatter  of  the  hoofs  mingling  with  our  pants. 
Oh,  it  was  horrible  !  "  I  must  give  up  soon," 
I  managed  to  scream  out  to  Euchre,  but  he 
only  answered,  "  Onward,  Barles,  onward !"  But  the 
horse  crept  up,  and  every  sound  of  his  iron  hoof 
seemed  like  a  knell.  A  minute  later  a  hoarse  voice 
shouted,  "Stop,  stop!  or  I'll  pistol  yer!"  Noanswer; 
so  on  he  came  hurling  foul  imprecations. 

"  We  must  do  something,"  Euchre  jerked  out,  and 
a  dark,  stern  look  came  over  his  face,  and  a  fierce 
hght  shone  in  his  eyes,  and  told  me  the  devil  was 
in  him.  "  Rush  on,"  he  added,  while  he  drew  his 
spanner  from  his  pocket ;  but  I  stayed,  and  we  both 
slackened.  Up  came  the  man,  and  Euchre  rose — he 
seemed  to  stand  on  his  pedals,  he  looked  grand  in 
his  strength,  terrible,  even  kingly,  in  his  wrath. 
Whiz  !  and  the  heavy  spanner  struck  the  man  full 
on  the  mouth,  and  overcome  more  by  surprise  than 
by  the  force  of  the  blow,  he  fell  back  from  his  seat 
and  came  crashing  to  the  ground,  while  his  horse 
broke  away  and  dashed  wildly  across  country. 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha!  we  laughed,  but  our  exulting  cries 
roused  the  ruffian's  fury,  for  he  sprang  up,  uttered  a 
yell  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  demons  in  hell, 
and  flung  his  club,  which  came  with  a  terrific  bang 
against  my  backbone,  and  made  the  machine  jump 
forward  a  yard. 

"  Let  one  of  us  pitch  into  him  now  we  are  equal," 
said  I.  But  Euchre  answered,  "  No !  there's  May,  so 
off." 

We  had  gone  a  mile  when  Euchre,  who  was  lead- 
ing, suddenly  dismounted  and  asked  me  to  follow 
suit.  Wondering  at  this  fresh  delay,  I  complied  and 
was  thus  addressed  : — 

"  Now,  Barles,  we  are  both  going  to  see  May. 
We  both  love  her,  thus  we  are  rivals,  however  we 
may  strive  to  conceal  our  differences."  I  assented, 
and  he  continued  :  "  We  shall  be  fighting  over  her 
soon  if  we  don't  come  to  terms,  for  though  she  seems 
to  show  you  most  favour,  yet  I  always  look  upon  a 
pretty  girl  as  a  prize  put  up  for  competition,  and  he 
who  gains  most  marks  in  the  examination  the  fair 
one  subjects  him  too,  is  entitled  to  be  crowned  with 
the  laurels  of  success.  Is  it  not  so  ?  But  it  is  no  use 
lingering  on  in  this  uncertainty.  It  may  be  my 
jealous  fancy  which  suggests  that  she  likes  you 
better,  for  she  shows  no  decided  preference,  but  any 
one  can  see  her  choice  lays  between  we  too  ;  there- 
fore, to  prevent  a  quarrel  which  is  sure  to  come, 
however  staunch  and  true  we  may  be  to  each  other 
in  other  affairs,  I  propose  we  settle  m  ho  is  to  with- 
draw— aye,  this  very  morning — yes,  Barles,  we  will 
race  for  her !  Two  miles  onward  we  turn  off  for  the 
Hall.  We  will  start  here,  and  he  who  gets  to  the 
Hall  first  shall  be  counted  winner.  Are  you 
agreed  ?  " 


I  pondered  on  the  proposal,  for  I  recognised  the 
force  and  justice  of  his  remark;  yet  I  did  not  feel' 
ready  to  race,  for  that  fearful  ride  from  the-  gipsy 
seemed  to  have  knocked  me  up,  besides  the  i6  miles 
of  straining  on  Euchre's  big  wheel.  But  what  an 
honour  it  would  be  if  I  beat  him — he  the  pride  of 
the  hillsmashers,  the  pride  of  the  Palace  track ! 
So  I  accepted,  and  after  eating  the  remaining  sand- 
wiches we  mounted. 

He  darted  off  at  once  and  led  by  about  300  yards 
till  we  came  to  the  turning,  when  he  increased  his 
lead,  and  I  lost  him  in  the  tortuous  windings   of  the 
road.     Yet  I  was  sanguine,  for  I   guessed  he  could 
not  be  travelling  much  faster  than  myself.     I  came 
to  a  level  stretch,  and  there,  just  in  front,  he  was 
taking  it  as  coolly  as  if  he  were  at  the  Hampton 
Meet.     My  bell  roused  him,  though,  and  he  turned 
with  a  look  of  surprise,  for  he  thought  he  had  lost 
me  in  the  last  six  miles.     And  then  he  bent  forward.' 
He  rarely  bent,  except  when  he  meant  business,  and 
I,  who  had  been  by  his  side  while  scudding  through 
many  a  storm,  knew  what  that  change  portended. 
'Twas  wonderful  how  he  darted  away.     His  graceful 
calves  were  working  away  like  the  piston  rods  of  a 
steam    engine.     Away   he    flew  I — faster,    yet  faster 
flashed  the  glittering  rat-trap  pedals,  urged  by  the' 
willing  feet,  his  polished  spokes  splitting  up  the  sun- 
beams into  a  thousand  rays,  till  both  horse  and  man 
were  lost  in  one  glorious  blaze  of  whirling  light.     He 
had  vanished,  and  I  felt  sick  and  hopeless.     Perh'aps 
I  was  hungry,  and   certainly  visions  of  coffee  and 
ham,  toast  and  eggs,  floated  before  my  eyes.     I  was 
roused  from   these  childish    reflections    by    a  yokel 
shouting,  "  Good  maarning,  zur,  you  hain't  agoin' 
'arf  as  fast  as  t'other  gent  in  front !"     I  realised  then 
that  my  happiness  was  at  stake.     I  was  roused  at 
last.      I  revelled  in  the  thought  that  my  strength 
was  returning  to  carry  me  on  in  the  man  hunt.     I 
was   stimulated    by   the   thought   that  Euchre  had 
one  failing.     So   long  as  he  was  in  front  few  could 
reach  him,  and  so  long  as  he  had  his  quarry  insight 
nothing  could  turn  him  from  the  pursuit  of  it.     But 
if  he  was  passed,   and   he  lost  sight  of  his  man,  he 
would   slacken.     It  was  his  weakness  on  the  road, 
and  nothing  would  cure  him  of  it.     Thus  my  chance 
of  success  lay  in  passing  him.     Up  hill  I  ploughed, 
and   tore  along  the  road  at  a  pace  that  astonished 
myself.     I  went  mad  in  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment.     I   was   exhilarated  and   intoxicated    with 
delight.     I  had  drunk  of  the  cup  of  soul-intoxicating 
dehrium.     I  yelled  at  the  bicycle.     I  fancied   I   was 
on  Roland,  carrying  the  good  news  to  Ghent,  and, 
like  his  master,  I  shouted  fond  words  of  encourage- 
ment in  my  charger's  ear.     And  nobly  he  responded. 
Suddenly,  without  thinking,   I  dashed  at  an  awful 
rate  over  the  brow  of  Hunsbury  Hill.     At  the  foot 
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was  a  level  crossing.  I  had  always  walked  down 
this  hill  before,  bnt  in  my  delirium  I  had  forgotten 
it,  and  as  the  ominous  puff,  puff,  puff  of  an  advancing 
train  sounded  on  my  ears,  the  terrible  truth  burst 
upon  me  like  a  thunderclap.  I  was — oh,  horrible  ! — 
being  borne  to  my  doom.  I  clutched  the  brake 
madly,  and  tugged  at  it.  Too  late  !  I  l:ad  crossed  the 
brow,  and  was  whirling  with  fearful  rapidity  to 
destruction.  I  believe  I  yelled.  The  signalman  told 
me  afterwards  he  had  heard— above  the  roar  of  the 
train — "  Farewell,  May  !  Euke  !"  But  still  I  held 
that  brake.  Oh,  how  I  tugged  at  it  !  My  life,  my 
happiness,  everything  depended  upon  that  polished 
strip  of  steel.  Round  the  bend  I  flew,  and  then, 
thank  God  !  the  back  wheel  kicked — I  was  slackening. 
I  now  back-pedalled,  and  it  slackened  more  as  the 
train  came  near.  I  remembered  a  trick  I  had 
learnt,  but  never  used  till  now,  and  sprang  back,  my 
hand  caught  the  saddle  as  I  came  off  behind,  and 
the  impetus  of  the  wheel  dragged  me  over  as  it  went 
bang  against  the  gate,  while  the  train  thundered  by. 
Splash  !  It  was  the  signalman  throwing  water  over 
me,  and  when  1  rose,  " 'Twas  a  near  toucher  for 
you,  sir,"  he  said.  "What  made  you  ride  down? 
You  chaps  have  always  walked  that  before.  If  you 
Jiadn't  done  that  spring  you'd  a-come  bash  ag'in  the 
gate,    and   over   you   would    a-gone  into   the   train, 

and "    he    stopped.     We     knew    what    "  and  " 

meant.  He  told  me  Euchre  had  just  gone,  and  the 
news  sent  the  fever  of  pursuit  again  coursing  through 
my  veins.  "What!  goin'  a'ready  ?"  said  he. 
"Aye,"  I  muttered,  "  but  we  will  see  you  later  on." 
"  Well,  I'm  blessed  !" — but  my  anxiety  started  me  out 
of  hearing,  and  once  more  I  was  on  the  whirl.  Five 
minutes'  hard  riding,  and  I  caught  sight  of  Euchre 
just  disappearing  round  a  hedge.  But  he  could  not 
escape  me,  for  I  felt  like  a  bloodhound  just  then. 
He  was  to  me  as  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.  I  silenced  my 
bell,  and  rode  faster.  I  was  now  near,  when  "  Go 
it!"  from  a  waggoner,  caused  Euchre  to  turn  his 
head.  He  saw  me,  and  redoubled  his  exertions,  but 
I  was  riding  him  down.  Suddenly  he  swerved  on  to 
the  grass  path,  for  a  great  patch  of  stones  lay  in 
front.  Another  time  I  should  have  followed,  but 
now  my  blood  was  fevered.  I  recked  not  of  the 
consequences.  I  leant  back,  and  dashed  into  them. 
Bang  !  crash  !  bump,  bump,  ugh  !  g-r-r-r-ind,  whirr  ! 
and  with  a  shout  of  triumph  I  was  through  them, 
and  neai'ly  level  with  Euchre.  He  strained,  but  I 
drew  up,  now  to  the  back  wheel,  then  to  the  bar,  till 
finally,  by  a  tremendous  effort,  I  shot  past.  The 
devil  was  in  me,  and  away  I  sped  till  the  beating  of 
my  heart  warned  me  I  was  going  too  fast ;  but  the 
fear  of  being  caught  drove  me  on.  Another  mile 
and  I  should  be  there. 
Just  then   I   fancied   I   heard  the  sound  of  a  bell 


and  it  lent  me  fresh  strength.  I  thought  Bert  was 
near,  and  yet  I  feared  to  look  round.  Here  a  lout 
on  his  horse  tried  to  race  me.  Poor  fool !  he  soon 
gave  it  up.  And  now,  oh  joy  !  here  is  the  windmill, 
the  last  hill,  and  then  the  whirl  down  the  one  lead- 
ing to  the  Hall.  I  felt  I  was  safe,  for  Euchre  never 
cared  to  run  down  that  last  one  fast.  Again  that 
ominous  sound  ;  but  was  it  a  sheep  bell  ?  Like 
one  frenzied  I  dashed  at  the  hill.  Over  the  brow 
I  shot,  and  then  down,  down,  down,  past  the  Blue 
Lion,  whose  owner  stood  outside  shouting  his  sur- 
prise— down,  still  down,  till  I  burst  into  view  of  the 
Hall.  Over  the  bridge,  nearly  going  bang  into  the 
parapet,  and  I  was  speeding  along  the  lane  that  led 
to  the  Hall.  Something  white  vvas  waving  from  her 
window.  They  had  heard  me,  and  soon  I  was  in 
the  house,  and — and,  oh,  that  I  should  tell  it  ! 
While  running  up  the  stairs  May  rushed  to  me 
half  way,  glowing  with  health  and  shaking  with 
laughter  !  There  she  was — merry,  fun-loving,  saucy, 
aggravating  May ! 

"You  silly  boy!"  she  laughed,  "what  made  you 
ride  all  the  night  ?" 

"  I  thought — thought  you  were  so  ill,"  I  stammered 
out,  and  then  leant  against  a  banister,  feeling  sick 
at  heart. 

Then  all  this  anxiety,  all  these  adventures  were 
for  naught !  And  here  was  the  author  of  our  mis- 
fortunes laughing  at  me  !  But  that  was  nothing  to 
the  annoying  feeling  that  I  had  been  "done,"  and 
by  a  girl,  too  !  I  who  thought  myself  equal  to  any 
girl's  devices.  And  here  was  this  one  revelling  in 
the  thought  that  she  had  "  had  "  me. 

Oh,  May,  it  was  too  bad  !"  I  managed  to  ejaculate, 
for  I  could  not  reproach  her.  She  was  quick  to 
notice  the  change  in  me,  and  asked,  "  'Why,  what 
have  I  done  ?  We  wanted  you  down  here  for  a 
party  and  a  holiday,  but  I  knew  you  would  decline 
on  account  of  your  studies,  so  I  sent  you  that  tele- 
gram, but  little  thought  I  should  see  you  so  soon." 

Well,  what  could  I  say  after  that  ? — nothing 
beyond  "  Euchre's  behind." 

"  Oh,  you  two  great  geese  !"  and  again  the  merry 
laughter  rang  along  the  stairs.  "  But  come,"  she 
added,  "into  the  breakfast-room,  and  we  will  wait 
while  breakfast  is  getting  ready,  for  I  am  sure  you 
must  be  hungry." 

We  went,  and  she  sat  beside  me  while  I  rested  on 
the  sofa.  Then  I  had  my  reward,  for  lower  and 
lower  drooped  her  imperial  head,  till  our  lips  met  in 
one  long  ecstatic  — . 

"  Oh  !  oh  !"  said  Euchre,  just  entering,  "  sorry  to 
disturb  the  entertainment,  but  I  thought  some  poor 
creature  was  dying.  She  does  not  look  much  like 
it,  or  is  it  all  a  hoax  ?" 

"  111  and  dying  ?"  answered  May.    "  I  thought  both' 
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you  boys  had  broken  your  necks  while  bicycling,  or 
else  studied  yourselves  out  of  existence,  for  neither 
of  you  have  written  for  some  time. 

Well,"  I  broke  in,  "  look  at  this,"  and  I  handed 
her  the  letter  from  my  village  friend,  and  pointed  out 
the  words,  "  May  is  very  ill,  perhaps  dying." 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  she  laughed  again.  "That  is  Mr. 
Thatchtile's  May,  but  she  is  better  now." 

And  so  it  was ;  but  he  having  said  May  only,  I 
hastily  concluded  he  had  meant  my  May.  Soon  she 
went  to  hurry  up  the  breakfast,  and  Euchre  broke 
the  silence  by  saying,  "  Well,  this  is  the  queerest  of 
all  my  cychng  adventures,  and  I  guess  I  have  had  a 
few.  But  Barles,  old  man,  you  beat  me  fairly,  and 
I  am  out  of  the  running  in  this  race  at  least,  though 
I'll  try  to  take  my  revenge  on  the  track  this  year. 
Still  you  have  won  in  this,  and  I'll  keep  my  promise, 
and  here  is  my  hand  on  it." 


"  Oh,  Euchre  !"  was  all  I  could  say  to  him — faithful, 
large-hearted  Euchre — and  we  grasped  hands,  and 
thus  was  ceuiented  a  friendship  that,  will  endure  for 
all  time. 

At  breakfast  we  told  our  tale,  and  when  I  re- 
counted the  story  of  Euchre's  noble  and  unselfish 
generosity  in  lending  me  his  machine,  and  his  fore- 
sight in  providing  against  the  inevitable  fatigue — all 
were  so  loud  in  his  praises  that  he  fled,  but  not 
before  a  tear  stole  down  May's  cheek,  when  she 
thanked  him  for  his  love  and  devotion  and  un- 
swerving fidelity.  And  he  told  me  afterwards  that 
that  praise  from  her  was  the  sweetest,  and  that  he 
valued  it  more  than  the  loud  shouts  of  "  Bravo  !"  and 
"  Hurrah  !"  that  greeted  his  vietories  elsewhere,  and 
that  he  deemed  himself  amply  repaid.  Dear  old 
Eachre  ! 
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I  I  AVING  been  shut  up  in  London,  burning  the 
I'T*  midnight  oil,  goodness  only  knows  how 
'\  k  long,  studying  for  (never  mind  what)  exam., 
^~  I  at  last  found  the  requisite  courage  to 
present  myself,  and,  marvellous  to  relate,  passed  my 
final  the  first  time.  After  such  luck  thoughts  shifted 
at  once  from  books  to  wheels,  and  relegating  the 
former  to  the  book-case,  ferreted  out  my  machine 
and  shaped  for  Dorsetshire. 

Starting  from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  I  rode  via 
Staines,  Bagshot  and  Basingstoke,  to  SaHsbury, 
82  miles.  The  journey  was  only  striking  for  one  thing, 
and  that  was  the  extremely  grateful  fragrance  of 
the  early  flowers,  after  (for  a  country- bred  fellow)  a 
long  boxing  up  in  town  ;  the  exquisite  odours  recalled 
old  times  with  great  vividness,  and  I  thought  as  I 
rode  along  that  I  would  willingly  take  the  trouble  to 
learn  to  ride  afresh,  if  only  to  be  able  to  take  short 
runs  outside  London  in  the  spring  time. 

Taking  the  train  at  Salisbury  I  railed  it  to  Dor- 
chester, intending  to  make  that  well-known  town  my 
centre  during  my  hohday.  I  was  careful  to  see  my 
machine  placed  in  the  guard's  van  in  the  approved 
manner,  and  then  took  my  seat.  I  had  only  just 
done  so,  when  a  regular  John  Bull  looking  farmer 
took  the  seat  opposite,  and  the  train  started.  Lean- 
ing his  face  on  a  huge  stick  he  soon  caught  sight  of 
my  uniform,  and  after  turning  uneasily  once  or  twice, 
not   caring  quite   to  open   the   conversation,  said, 


"You  ride  one  one   of  them  '  furloscipede  '  things, 
don't  'ee  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  replied. 

"  Nasty  dangerous  things — I  saw  a  fellow  come  off 
a  regular  '  buster '  the  other  day." 

"  Did  you,  indeed  ?"  said  I. 

"  Ah  !  that  I  did,"  replied  he  ;  "  and  if  you  take 
my  advice  you  will  never  ride  on  them  again." 

Thus  far  the  earnest  manner  and  honest  convic- 
tion depicted  on  his  face  amused  me,  and  I  thought 
I  would  take  a  little  pains  to  make  him  a  convert  to 
the  sympathetic  portion  of  the  public,  therefore  I 
resumed  : 

"  Now,  supposing  you  were  to  go  out  for  a  drive, 
with  one  of  your  traces  nearly  worn  in  two,  do  you 
not  think  in  case  of  an  accident  it  would  be  your 
own  fault  ?  " 

"Yes,  certainly!"  was  the  immediate  answer. 

"Just  so;  and  don't  you  think  if,  instead  of 
driving  with  reasonable  care,  you  let  your  horse  run 
into  a  bank  or  obstruction,  you  would  be  to  blame  ?  " 

"  Certainly  !" 

"  Well  now,"  I  rejoined,  placing  aside  the  very 
rare  occui'rence  of  hidden  flaws  in  the  metal,  "  you 
are  as  safe,  and  safer,  on  a  machme  than  in  a  trap, 
for  this  reason,  that  you  have  everything  under  your 
entire  control,  and  with  care  an  accident  is  impos- 
sible." 

"  Haven't  you  ever  had  a  fall  ?" 
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"  Once,  but  I  did  not  hurt  myself,  and  that  was 
owing  to  a  careless  repair." 

Ard  then  I  told  him  of  the  hundreds  of  miles  I 
had  ridden  in  perfect  safety,  of  the  many  different 
towns  I  had  passed  through,  and  the  lovely  stretches 
of  country  I  had  seen  without  any  of  the  inconveni- 
ences of  the  train,  etc.,  until  he  appeared  quite 
charmed,  and  began  questioning  closely  as  to  prices 
and  makers  until  his  station  (Verwood)  appeared 
and  put  an  end  to  the  conversation,  and  with 
a  good  old-fashioned  grip,  we  parted. 

I  visited  Weymouth,  which  looked  as  contentedly 
quiet  and  beautiful  in  possession  of  its  charming  bay 
as  ever,  after  which  I  thought  I  should  like  to  have 
a  ride  across  Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire.  I 
therefore  started  on  a  charming  spring  morning  for 
Bridport,  a  lovely  ride,  but  very  hilly.  On  passing 
through  the  town  I  noticed  a  most  curious-looking 
old  house  and  chemist's  shop,  over  which  was 
painted  a  notice  that  King  Charles  II.  hid  there 
during  his  flight,  the  authority  being  tradition. 
From  thence  I  rode  to  Lyme  Regis,  a  mountainous 
nine  miles,  but  well  worth  riding  for  the  sake  of  the 
scenery,  which  is  grand  in  the  extreme.  Arrived 
there,  I  put  up  for  the  night,  and  next  morning  had 
a  good  look  round.  The  place  is  very  pretty,  and 
celebrated  in  history  for  Blake's  gallant  defence 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  also  Monmouth's  landing. 
After  which  I  started  for  Clevedon,  near  Bristol.  I 
toiled  up  the  exceptionally  steep  hill  upon  which 
Lyme  is  built,  and  then  had  a  splendid  run  of  17 
miles  to  Crewkerne,  through  a  richly  wooded  and 
beautiful  country,  but  which  has,  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  very  few  inhabitants. 

Leaving  Crewkerne  on  my  way  to  Somerton,  I 
soon  discovered  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  had 
changed,  and  instead  of  the  smooth,  hard  flint  roads 
of  Dorsetshire,  I  had  made  a  very  bad  exchange  for 
the  soft,  choppy  roads  of  Somerset,  upon  which,  if 
the  rider  dares  to  exceed  seven  miles  an  hour, 
his  feet  are  jerked  off  his  pedals  about  every  thirty 
yards.  Being  out  for  enjoyment,  however,  I  did  not 
mind  much,  so  concluded  to  go  at  a  pace  suitable  to 
the  road. 

Riding  through  different  counties,  it  is  most  in- 
teresting to  notice  the  peculiarities  of  the  different 
road  surveyors.  Around  Dorchester  the  roads  are  in 
magnificent  condition — miles  may  be  ridden  without 
a  jolt;  but,  to  compensate,  the  Dorset  people  seem 
to  care  next  to  nothing  about  direction-posts  or 
milestones — indeed,  as  a  rule,  if  a  cyclist  is  particularly 
anxious  to  know  how  far  he  has  to  journey  to  the 
next  town,  he  has  the  pleasure  of  getting  off  his 
machine,  and  going  over  the  carving  on  the  stone 
like  a  blind  man  over  his  Bible  on  a  London  bridge; 
the  black  paint   to  which  it   was  many  years  ago 


treated  has,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  entirely 
disappeared,  while  the  direction-posts  either  have 
become  tired  of  holding  any  arms  at  all,  and  stand 
in  majestic  idleness,  or  else  hold  two  or  more 
miserable-looking  decrepid  apologies  for  arms,  upon 
which,  after  much  tribulation  in  the  deciphering 
line,  the  cyclist  obtains  the  information  he  seeks. 
Now,  look  at  Somersetshire,  the  roads  are  simply 
abominable — bump,  bump,  bump,  but  the  mile-irons, 
not  stones,  grin  at  you  with  exasperating  plainness. 
As  you  ride  slowly  past,  they  seem  endowed  with 
mocking  powers,  as  if  they  were  saying  to  you,  in 
fact,  "  Here  you  are,  my  boy,  and  you  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  riding  30  odd  miles  over  these  magnificent 
roads  before  you  get  to  Bristol."  But,  to  see  the 
most  original  idea  in  the  way  of  milestones,  the 
cyclist  should  ride  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to 
Basingstoke,  where  the  stone  is  shaped  in  a  curious 
angular  manner,  so  that  one  can  read,  "  To  London," 
and  then  the  distance  to  London  is  (or  rather  was) 
carved  upon  a  little  projection  left  on  the  front  angle 
of  the  stone,  which  said  projection  is  situated  at  a 
most  convenient  height  for  the  passing  countryman 
to  rest  his  boot  upon  while  adjusting  his  laces',  which 
convenience  is,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  extensively 
taken  advantage  of,  for  instead  of  showing  the  figures, 
the  surface  presented  is  generally  as  smooth  as  a 
piece  of  writing  paper. 

I  had,  unfortunately,  left  my  maps  behind,  and  • 
more  than  once  I  thought  of  Faed's  "  Unconven- 
tional Tour";  local  intelligence  did  indeed  exhibit 
itself  at  a  low  ebb.  I  should  like  to  find  a  county 
in  England  where  a  serviceable  direction  is  so  hard 
to  obtain.  The  Somersetshire  labourer  is  woefully 
ignorant  of  his  own  county,  but  that  is  not  the 
worst  part  of  it,  he  will  not  tell  you  plainly  that  he 
does  not  know,  but  misdirects  you  with  the  greatest 
coolness.  However,  after  many  windings  and  de- 
partures from  the  true  route,  I  found  a  most  sensible 
man  driving  a  cart,  and  he  gave  me  such  intelligent 
directions  that  I  did  not  trouble  to  ask  the  natives 
another  question,  and  I  finally  reached  Clevedon, 
via  Glastonbury,  Wells,  Cheddar  and  Yatton,  a 
lovely  ride,  but  too  bumpy  to  choose  again. 

I  stayed  in  Clevedon  a  day  or  two,  and  a  more 
charming  little  place  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  as 
it  has  sea,  rocks,  hills  and  valleys  all  within  easy 
walking  distance.  Devonshire  has  a  great  name  for 
scenery,  and  it  richly  deserves  it,  but  I  do  not  know 
of  a  spot  in  Devonshire  to  rival  Clevedon. 

Riding  back  over  the  same  road  as  far  as  Somer- 
ton I  soon  got  upon  the  lovely  flint  roads  of  Devon- 
shire again,  and  then  had  a  fine  spin  of  twenty  miles 
from  Yeovil  to  Dorchester. 

After  spending  a  few  days  in  exploring  the  country 
around,  I  thought   I  had  had  a  very  fair  outing  for 
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once,  and,  starting  from  Dorchester  early  one  morn- 
ing, I  rode  over  splendid  roads  to  London  (123 
miles)  the  same  day,  and  thus  ended  a  most  enjoy- 
able holiday.  Everything  in  this  world  must  have 
an  ending,  and  so  did  my  rambles  for  the  present, 
but  I  retain  the  memories  of  the  hidden  beauties  I 


discovered  by  means  of  the  bicycle,  and  I  shall  never 
cease  to  look  back  upon  them  with  unalloyed  plea- 
sure. 

I  may  add  that  I  rode  a  54in.  machine  made 
by  Thomas  Smith  and  Sons,  which  carried  me 
throughout  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner. 


>»  < 


THE    LATEST    DREAM. 

(By  Titanambungo.) 


^^  TRIKE  the  harp  to  desolation's  numbers! 
\»^         Waft  abroad  the  tragic  muse's  moan  ! 
y^^y      Break  the  festive  penny  whistle's  slumbers  ! 
Grunt  a  waltz  upon  the  light  trombone  ! 

For  I  saw  a  horrid  sight,  on  a  horrid,  horrid  night. 
And  it  put  me  into  such  an  awful  steam ; 

No  absurdities  it  lacked,  yet  accorded  so  with  fact, 
That  I  scarcely  can  believe  it  was  a  dream. 

It  was  a  table  long,  and  round  it  were  a  throng 

Of  elderly  and  solemn  fogies  seated  ; 
And  at  their  head   there  sat,  all  spherical  and — 
adipose, 
A  gentleman  in  physic  undefeated. 
And  a  wonderful  clean  sheet  was  underneath  their 
feet. 
Which  was  near  as  blank  and  meaningless  as 
new  ; 
But  whene'er  they  made  a  motion,  or  of  standing 
had  a  notion. 
They  muddied  and  they  smudged  it  not  a  few. 

I  can't  get  a  wink  of  sleep,  but  round  about  they 
creep. 
And  they  seem  so  indeterminate  and  drear; 
It  imagination  passes,  and  they  look  so  like  jack 
— that  is — gentlemen. 
It — grrv — makes    a    fellow — gyv—i^&X — grrrgl — 
queer. 

(Another  " gyrr"  and  a  prolonged — well,  yes — a  snore. 
The  poet  sleeps.     To  him  appears  the  vision.     His  hair 
-promptly   and   unanimously   stands    on    end,    whiskers 
included.     He  evidently  funks  it.     The  vision  speaks.) 
■    The  President.  Ha,  ha  !     We  are  here  ! 

All.  We  are,  we  are,  we  are. 

The  President.  We  will  patronise  tricycling  ! 

All.  We  will. 

[They  patronise  it  L.  and  R. 

The  President.  And  we  will  represent  tricyclists  ! 

All.  Ah  !  won't  we  just ! 

[They  do  so — somehow. 


1st  elderly  and  solemn  fogey.  Ah  !  and  let's  be  secre- 
taries, and  presidents  and  things  ! 
All.  Ah,  let's! 

(Song  and  step-dance  by  the  President.) 
You  must  know  that  as  a  doctor  I'm  a  man  of  great 

ability. 
Worshipped  and  consulted  too,  by  all  the  gentility. 
Listened  to  by  all  the  nobs  among  the  great  nobility ; 
Everybody  knows  that  I'm  a  learned  man! 

Chorus  of  E.  and  S.  F.'s. 

We  beg  the  chairman  now  divide — 

That  is,  the  Union  do  infuse^ — 
(One  gets  so  muddled  to  decide 

The  really  proper  term  to  use). 
We  beg  to  move — to  move^oh,  there ! 

The  previous  question  take  the  chair  ! 
To  move  from  underneath  our  feet 

The  torn  remains  of  this  "clean  sheet." 

2nd  E.  and  S.  F.  Let's  wear  pretty  badges  ! 
All.  Ah,  let's  ! 

^rd  E.  and  S.  F.  And  call  people  boys  ! 
All.  Rather  !     What  larx  ! 

( President  continues  ) — 
Though  I  am  a  doctor  of  such  dread  i^espectability, 
On  the  trike  I  often  show  surviving  juvenility,. 
And  this  little  breakdown  is  a  proof  of  my  agility 
No  one  need  remind  you  I'na  a  lively  man. 

Chorus — 

We  beg  to  move  the  Otto  bring, 

That  is,  the  leather  medals  pay 
(And  if  this  ain't  the  proper  thing, 

Well,  what  the  dickens  shall  we  say  ?) 
We  beg  to  move — now,  what  ? — let's  see, 

The  resolution  hereby  be, 
And,  notwithstanding  this,  decide 

They  still  must  all  be  bonyfied. 

1st  E.  and  S.  F.  We  have  some  ooftish  !  Hooroo! 
We  will  spend  it  in  advertising  ourselves  ! 
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All.  Why,  cert'nly. 
2nd  E.  and  S.  F.  Oh  !   I  say ! 
All.  Indeed! 

2nd  E.  and  S.  F.   Here's  something  in    the  paper 
about  somebody  getting  the  best  of  some  legal  pro- 
ceedings, or  something  of  that  sort.     S'pose  we  bone 
the  credit  of  it  ? 
All.  Ah,  s'pose  ! 

\They  s'pose. 
(President , — 
I  was  anxious  to  support  an  institution  of  utility, 
Representing  cycling  in  its  iudivisibility, 
Proving  my  consistence  and  incontrovertibility  :    . 
See  the  course  adopted  by  a  learned  man  ! 
Chorus — 

We  now  agree  that  this  dissolve — 

That  is — resolve  to  disagree 
That  this  amendment  now  revolve 

To  prove  its  unanimity. 
We  beg  to  move  that  "lifers"  wear 

A  leather  ticket  in  their  hair. 
We're  rather  blown,  we'll  stop  the  runes 
We've  rattled  off  to  different  tunes. 


2,rd  E.  and  S.  F.  Let's  hold  championships  ! 

All.  Ah,  let's! 

[They  commence  to  do  so. 
(Enter  the  Spirit   of  the   N.C.U.      E.  and   S.  F.'s 
promptly  curl  up.     Slow  music — -very  slow.) 

yd  E.  and  S.  F.  (with  bated  breath).    Let's  go   to 
Kemlworth  ! 
All  /'equally  frightened  ).  Ah,  lets  ! 
ist  E.  and  S.  F.  And  have  tea  ! 
All  (brightening  up  >.  Ah,  rather  !     And  jam  ! 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
(President  still  heard  in  the  distance,  step-dancing  away 
harder  than  ever.) 

Bang,  flippity-flop,  flippity  bang  bang — ility, 
Dab,  dabbity-dab,  flop  dabbity  dab — ility, 
Tap  tap  tippity,  tap  tippity  tap — ility, 
Pat  pippity  pat,  pippity  pat  pat  pat. 
(The  poet  wakes.) 
Oh  !   I've  had  a  horrid  fright,  and  I've  seen  a  horrid 
sight. 
And  it  put  me  into  such  an  awful  steam ; 
No  absurdities  it  laclced,  yet  accorded  so  with  fact, 
That  I  scarcely  can  believe  it  was  a  dream  ! 


>«•<- 


"BONFIRE    NIGHT." 
By  H.  Orton  Smith,  Rosslyn  B.C. 


)T  was  the  5th  of  November  some  year  or  two 
back,  a  day  long  looked  forward  to  by  all 
English  children,  and  not  a  few  adults,  replete 
as  it  is  with  historical  interest  to  even  the 
most  unlettered.  All,  from  the  poorest  to  the  most 
wealthy,  know  the  story  of  Guido  Fawkes,  and  each 
in  their  way  celebrate  his  downfall,  the  poorer  ones 
by  carrying  from  door  to  door  hideous  effigies  sup- 
posed to  represent  that  notability,  the  more  monied 
ones  by  displays  of  fireworks.     But  these  are  facts. 

I  had  wished  my  fellow-clerks  at  the  County  Bank, 
Hertford  branch,  "  Good  night,  "  and  was  standing 
on  the  steps  outside,  irresolute  as  how  to  spend  the 
hour  before  tea,  when  I  saw  my  young  brother  Jack 
running  across  the  street. 

"  Oh  !  Fred,"  he  exclaimed,  coming  up  out  of 
breath,  "  I'm  so  glad  I've  caught  you.  Mother 
wants  you  to  come  home  directly  you  leave  the 
office." 

"  Anything  the  matter  ?"  asked  I. 

"  No-o,"  said  Jack  doubtfully,  "  but  I  think  she 
wants  you  to  go  to  Hampstead  to-night,  to  see  Mrs. 
Jackson." 

"  Whew !"  I  whistled,  rather  dismayed,  as  I  had 
intended  to  assist  some  friends   in   a   small  pyro- 


technical  display,  and  a  journey  to  Hampstead  had 
not  many  charms.  However,  I  at  once  set  forth 
homewards  with  Jack,  and  in  five  minutes  was  at 
the  door  of  my  mother's  house.  My  mother  met 
me  on  the  threshold,  and  told  me  that  a  distant 
relation  of  hers,  a  Mrs.  Jackson,  who  was  living  at 
Hampstead,  had  been  taken  seriously  ill,  and  asked 
me  to  go  over  there  and  make  arrangements  for  her 
coming  on  the  following  day  to  nurse  the  invalid, 
who  was  then  at  the  mercy  of  a  hired  nurse.  I, 
of  course,  at  once  agreed  to  go,  and  as  the  night 
was  fine,  and  there  was  then,  as  now,  no  direct  train 
service,  I  decided  on  riding  over  on  my  machine, 
and  accordingly  sent  Jack  to  oil  up  and  fill  the  lamp, 
whilst  I  despatched  my  tea. 

The  clock  of  the  church  hard  by  was  chiming  the 
half-hour  after  five  as  I  mounted  my  52in.  "  Non- 
pareil" bicycle,  and,  turning  my  back  on  my  home 
in  the  outskirts  of  Hertford,  I  started  off  on  my 
journey  to  Hampstead.  It  was  a  bright,  starlight 
night,  the  young  moon,  glittering  between  the 
branches  of  the  almost  leafless  trees,  cast  a  weird 
and  doubtful  light  on  all  around  ;  the  ground 
beneath  my  wheel  was  crisp,  the  air  being  frosty. 
Altogether,  it  was  a  glorious  night  for  a  ride,  and  as 
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I  began  to  get  warm,  and  that  glow,  which  healthy 
exercise  gives  to  the  body  in  cold  weather,  began  to 
make  itself  felt,  my  spirits  rose  from  a  rather 
depressed  state,  arising  from  a  certain  amount  of 
disappointment,  to  several  degrees  above  blood 
heat.  And  thus  I  sped  along,  at  about  twelve  miles 
an  hour,  knowing  the  road  well,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  I  had  climbed  the  hill  into  Essendon,  from 
which  elevation  here  and  there  a  rocket  might  be 
seen  soaring  heavenwards,  leaving  behind  a  trail  of 
golden  fire  ;  or  some  homestead  would  suddenly  be 
discovered,  nestling  amidst  the  trees,  brightly 
illuminated  by  coloured  fire. 

But  one  ride  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  another, 
and  I  reached  the  foot  of  Golder's  Hill,  which  leads 
up  into  Hampstead,  without  any  adventure,  in  about 
an  hour  and  three-quarters  from  starting.  On  sur- 
mounting the  hill,  which  I  did  a-foot,  I  was  some- 
what surprised  to  find  a  large  concourse  of  people 
standing  round  the  public-house  there  shouting  and 
throwing  about  squibs,  crackers,  and  other  small 
fireworks  in  a  most  unpleasant  manner,  and  mingled 
with  the  throng  were  a  lot  of  queer  figures,  the 
cause  of  great  merriment.  I  was  not  long  in 
learning  that  a  bonfire  procession  was  about  to  take 
place,  and  seeing  I  should  have  great  difficulty  in 
getting  through  the  crowd  with  my  machine,  I  took 
it  into  the  yard  of  the  inn,  and,  after  seeing  it  put 
safely  under  lock  and  key,  started  on  foot  for  my 
destination  with  the  determination  of  seeing  some  of 
the  "  fun  of  the  fair"  after  I  had  transacted  my 
business. 

Another  half-hour  found  me  walking  up  the  High 
Street — having  made  satisfactory  arrangements  for 
my  mother's  arrival  next  day — keenly  interested  in 
all  that  was  going  on  around  me,  for  to  me  the 
scene  was  a  most  novel  one.  From  almost  every 
shop  were  festoons  of  Chinese  or  coloured  lamps 
swinging,  in  many  cases  stretching  right  across  the 
street.  Every  window  seemed  to  be  crowded,  and 
from  the  parapets  of  the  houses  coloured  fires  were 
burning — -here  a  red,  there  a  green,  or  blue,  or 
white — which  brought  out  the  tower  of  the  fire 
station,  or  the  trees,  or  church  spires  in  bold  relief. 
The  street  itself  was  teeming  with  people,  upon 
whose  heads  squibs,  crackers,  Roman  candle  balls, 
and  even  rockets  seemed  to  hail  ;  in  fact,  fire  was 
generally  at  a  discount. 

But  I  had  not  walked  very  far,  ere  I  had  dis- 
covered that  the  crowd  was  principally  composed 
of  the  lowest  order  of  London  roughs,  whose 
coarse  shouts  and  horse-play  soon  robbed  the  scene 
of  its  charms.  In  one  part  of  the  High  Street, 
where  the  road  is  narrowest,  a  large  party  of  these 
gentry  had  collected,  and  as  I  walked,  or,  rather, 
pushed  my  way  through  them,  I  \va.s  subjected  to  a 


rather  warm  reception  of  fireworks,  and  was 
beginning  to  lose  my  temper  somewhat,  when  I 
remarked  a  well-dressed  girl  standing  in  front  of  me, 
and  who  was  looking  about,  evidently  distressed  to 
find  herself  alone  in  such  a  rough  crowd.  I  was 
doubting  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  I  ought  to  offer 
to  conduct  her  to  some  place  of  safety,  for  she 
looked  a  lady,  when  I  saw  a  great  ruffian  deliberately 
throw  a  lighted  squib  in  her  face.  I  felt  the  hot 
blood  mount  to  my  face  as,  scarcely  knowing  what 
I  did,  I  leapt  forward  and  dealt  a  blow  with  my 
utmost  strength  at  the  blackguard,  and  then,  with- 
out waiting  to  see  the  effect,  seized  the  object  of  my 
solicitation  round  the  waist,  and  slipped  down  a 
dark  alley  which  lay  conveniently  at  hand. 

I  suppose  the  suddenness  of  my  movements  must 
have  baffled  pursuit,  for  as  I  hurried  my  newly-found 
charge  down  the  alley  the  noises  of  the  street  we 
had  left  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  in  a  short  time 
we  emerged  into  a  quiet  road,  with  a  row  of  private 
houses  on  either  side. 

"  Are  you  hurt  much  ?"  I  asked,  stopping  suddenly 
and  looking  down  at  my  companion. 

A  short,  suppressed  sob  was  her  only  answer,  as 
she  stood  there  beneath  a  street  lamp,  her  face 
buried  in  both  her  hands,  and,  as  I  watched  her,  I 
quite  hated  myself  for  standing  there,  unable  to 
relieve  her  distress.  A  short  silence  ensued,  when 
I  again  ventured  to  enquire  whether  she  was  hurt. 

''  N-not  much,"  was  the  reply,  with  another  short 
sob,  but  this  time  looking  up  at  me  with  a  flushed, 
tear-stained,  but,  oh !  such  a  lovely  face,  that  my 
heart  beat  quickly  as  I  gazed  upon  it,  and  then,  in  a 
quick,  breathless  way,  she  continued — 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  lost  my  brother  in  the 
crowd,  and  I  was  so  frightened,  and— and  that 
horrid  man  threw  a  firework  in  my  face,  and — and 
(sob)  mamma  will  be  so  cross  !" 

I  felt  like  jumping  off  a  precipice,  or  into  a  river, 
or  fighting  the  mob  single-handed  ;  anything 
desperate,  in  fact,  for  the  sake  of  that  pretty  face, 
that  musical  voice,  that — -but  this  is  nonsense.  I 
merely  asked  if  I  might  see  her  safely  horiie. 

"  Oh,  thank  you  so  much  !"  was  the  encouraging 
reply. 

So  we  set  off  together.  For  a  minute  or  so 
neither  of  us  spoke  as  we  walked  soberly  along.  I 
myself  was  busy  contemplating  the  dainty  figure  of 
my  companion,  and  in  remarking  how  beautifully 
she  walked,  and  how  well  she  carried  her  elegant 
head.  But  my  reverie  was  cut  short,  for,  just  as  we 
were  in  a  blaze  of  light,  coming  from  an  uncurtained 
window,  our  eyes  met,  and,  blushing  prettily  as  she 
bent  hers  to  the  ground,  she  began  to  thank  me  for 
the  part  I  had  taken  in  the  evening's  adventure, 
which,  of  course,  I  humbly  depreciated,  at  the  same 
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time  inwardly  thanking  my  lucky  star  for  having 
made  me  her  fortunate  protector.  Chatting  away 
thus  n-e,  all  to  soon,  reached  her  home,  which  lay 
near  the  top  of  the  hill,  not  far  from  a  lofty-spired 
church.  I  rang  the  bell  and  said,  taking  off  my  hat, 
"  Well,  I  must  leave  you  here  ;  I  hope  you  will  feel 
none  the  worse  for  your  adventure." 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  come  in,  Mr. 

"Allan,"  suggested  I. 

"  Mr.  Allan,  and  let  mamma  thank  you.  Besides, 
you  must  be  hungry  after  your  ride." 

My  ride  ! — and  I,  for  the  first  time,  recollected 
that  I  was  in  my  bicycle  costume,  the  uniform  of  the 
"  Leadale  BicyclingClub,"  which,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  I  wished  was  anywhere  but  decorating  my 
manly  form,  so  I  stammered  out — 

"  Oh,  thank  you  ;  but  I — I'm  hardly  presentable  !" 

But  at  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  being 

nothing  loth   to   become  better  acquainted  with  so 

fair  a  damsel,  I  plucked  up  courage,  and  accepted 

the  second  invitation  to  enter. 

In  another  moment  I  found  myself  in  a  large  and 
comfortably-furnished  room,  in  which  I,  muddy  and 
bestockinged  as  I  was,  felt  somewhat  out  of  place. 
Miss  Lily  Heathburne — for  that  was  the  name  of  the 
young  lady — had  preceded  me  into  the  room,  and  was 
explaining  to  a  handsome,  matronly  lad)',  with  white 
hair  and  a  widow's  cap,  the  manner  of  our  acquaint- 
ance in  a  somewhat  excited  manner.  When  she 
had  finished,  Mrs.  Heathburne,  for  it  was  Miss 
Lily's  mother,  came  up  and  shook  hands  with  me, 
saying,  "  I'm  sure  my  daughter  and  myself  have  to 
thank  you  exceedingly, Mr.  Allan,  for  the  gallant  way 
you  have  behaved,"  in  reply  to  which  I  mumbled 
out  something  about  the  "  duty  of  a  gentleman." 

Well,  of  course,  I  stayed  to  supper,  and  we  were 
just  sitting  down  to  that  homely  but  indigestible 
meal,  when  there  was  a  loud  knock  at  the  front  door. 
"  Oh !  there's  Tom,  mamma,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Heathburne,  jumping  up  from  her  seat.  "What  a 
fright  he  must  have  been  in  ;  but  serve  him  right, 
bad  boy,  for  losing  me  like  he  did."  She  had 
scarcely  finished  speaking  when  a  tall,  handsome 
young  fellow,  of  about  my  own  age,  entered  the 
room. 

"  What,  Tom  !"  exclaimed  I,  jumping  up  with  sur- 
prise and  delight. 

"  Fred  !  by  all  that's  holy  !"  was  the  rejoinder,  as 
we  shook  hands  cordially.  "  And  where  on  earth 
did  you  spring  from,  old  fellow  ?  Well,  of  all  the 
fellows  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  at  this 
moment,  you're  the  very  one." 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  two  ladies  were  look- 
ing on  in  mute  astonishment  at  this  meeting,  and  a 
cross-fire  of  explanation  ensued,  which  lasted  some 


time,  and  I  doubt  whether  a  fifth  party  would  have 
come  away  much  the  wiser. 

Tom  Heathburne  was  an  old  school  chum.  We 
used  to  do  everything  together  in  those  days,  and 
amongst  other  things  had  once  purchased  a  "bone- 
shaker," which  we  used  to  ride  in  turns,  the  envied 
of  all  our  schoolfellows,  and  a  love  for  the  wheel 
thus  engendered  had  never  deserted  me  since.  But 
when  we  left  school,  some  six  years  ago,  we  parted, 
Tom  going  abroad  and  I  into  the  County  Bank  at 
Hertford.  Of  course,  we  made  manj'  vows  of  keep- 
ing up  our  friendship,  but,  Hke  many  another  such 
attachments,  other  interests  arose,  and  "  out  of  sight 
out  of  mind,"  so  we  gradually  forgot  each  other,  and 
Tom  Heathburne  was,  perhaps,  the  person  furthest 
from  my  thoughts  on  this  particular  evening.  How- 
ever, re-united,  we  were  genuinely  glad  to  re-cement 
our  old  friendship,  and,  supper  over,  we  sat  over  the 
fire  smoking  and  chatting  of  old  days  and  future 
hopes  until  the  clock,  striking  eleven,  reminded  me 
that  I  had  two  hours'  ride  before  me,  and  ought  to 
have  been  nearly  home  by  then,  so,  arising  hastily 
and  refusing  the  enticing  offer  of  a  bed,  I  wished  all 
good  night  and  started  off  to  the  inn  where  I  had 
left  my  machine. 

Tom  accompanied  me,  and  as  we  walked  along  he 
said,  "  Well,  of  all  the  rum  goes,  Fred,  to  find  you 
like  this,  in  quiet  possession  of  the  house,  and  after 
all  these  years,  too  ;  but  we  must  keep  it  up  now, 
old  fellow.  I  wish  you  were  a  bit  nearer ;  but  you 
must  come  over  often  in  the  summer  on  your 
'jigger,'  and  I  might  bring  Lily  to  meet  you  on  my 
sociable." 

"  By  Jove  !  that  would  be  grand,"  I  exclaimed 
with  delight."  Here  was  joy — a  sociable ;  and  I 
secretly  resolved  that  I  should  ride  the  sociable  with 
Miss  Lily,  and  mount  Tom  on  my  machine. 

If  I  rode  to  Hampstead  fast,  I  literally  flew  home. 
There  was  a  feeling  in  me  of  suppressed  energy,  of 
exuberant  pleasure,  of — I  know  not  what ;  a  feeling 
that  I  had  never  known  before,  which  it  seemed  to 
me  I  could  only  relieve  by  violent  exercise,  so  I  sped 
along  as  if  I  were  racing  time.  When  I  reached 
home  I  found  the  mother  sitting  up  for  me,  and 
,  somewhat  nervous  at  my  prolonged  absence,  for  it 
was  very  late  ;  but  you  may  fancy  her  surprise  on 
my  narrating  the  events  of  the  evening,  and,  by  the 
time  I  turned  in  that  night,  "  the  hands  of  the  clock 
stood  as  crooked  as  crooked  might  be,  the  long  one 
at  twelve  and  the  short  one  at  three." 

The  spring  and  winter  were  over,  and  Tom  and  I 
were  thicker  friends  than  ever  we  had  been.  Des- 
pite the  distance  that  separated  us,  we  managed  to 
see  a  good  deal  of  each  other,  and  latterly  I  had 
hardly  let  a  week  slip  by  without  finding  my  way 
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over  to  Hampstead  on  some  pretext  or  another,  ior 
there  had  grown  up  between  sweet  Lily  Heathburne 
and  myself  an  attachment  stronger  than  that  of  friend- 
ship and  though  neither  of  us  had  spoken  a  word  on  the 
subject,  I  felt  that  we  both  knew  what  was  passing 
in  each  other's  hearts,  and  I,  whohad  taken  my  club 
attendance  prize  last  year,  had  attended  scarcely 
more  than  two  runs  of  the  new  season.  "  Oh,  what 
afalling  off  was  there  !"  WlienTom  found  that  I  did 
not  mind  being — as  he  expressed  it — "  bored"  by 
riding  his  sociable  with  his  sister,  he  purchased  a 
bicycle,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  join  the 
"  Leadale  B.C." 

We  had  all  three  been  out  for  a  ride  one  Saturday 
afternoon  in  early  June,  and  evening  coming  on 
found  us  gliding  down  a  leafy  lane  near  South 
Mimms,  Lily  and  I,  as  usual,  on  a  sociable,  and  Tom 
just  visible  in  the  distance  on  his  bicycle,  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  gleaming  on  his  nickelled  back- 
bone, for  he  had  declared  we  were  going  "  so 
precious  slowly"  he  must  take  a  spin  "just  to  refresh 
himself."  The  birds  were  twittering  noisily  in  the 
trees,  but  this  was  the  only  sound  that  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  beautiful  evening.  We  were  both 
lovers  of  nature,  and  had  been  silently  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  the  scene,  but  at  length  Lily  broke  the 
charm. 

"  And  so,  Fred,  Mrs.  Jackson  has  left  you  ;i^3oo  a 
year.     Lucky  fellow.     What  will  you  do  with  it  ?" 

"  Do  with  it  ?"  echoed  I.  "Oh,  Lily,  what  can  I 
do  with  it  ?  What  use  were  it  to  me  ?  What  happi- 
ness would  it  give  me  had  I  not  one  thing?" 

"  One  thing,  Fred.     What  can  that  be?" 

"Have  you  not  seen,  Lily,"  I  exclaimed,  vehe- 
mently— "  Have  you  not  seen  that  I  love  you,  that 
I  worship  you,  that  I  cannot  live  without  you,  that 
all  the  gold  in  the  world  without  you  would  be  but 
dross  to  me.  Darling !  oh,  my  darling,  say  that  you 
like  me  only  such  a  little  and  I  shall  be  happy, 
though  I  were  the  poorest  man  alive  !" 

The  machine  had  somehow  stopped  ;  the  birds 
were  no  longer  singing,  and  with  the  setting  of  the 
sun  a  sudden  twilight  had  fallen  on  the  lane  we  were 
in,  overshadowed  as  itwas  with  the  spreading  foliage 
of   many   trees.     Not   a   sound    was   to   be   heard; 


nature  seemed  to  me  to  be  waiting  in  breathless  sus- 
pense for  Lily's  reply  to  my  appeal.  The  suspense 
was  not  long,  for  after  a  short  pause,  during  which 
she  seemed  somewhat  suiprised  and  confused,  she 
turned  towards  me  a  face  so  radiant  with  joy  that  it 
told  its  own  tale,  exclaiming — 

"  Oh  !  Fred,  dear   Fred,  you  make  me  so  happy  !" 

The  machine  stood  empty  by  this  time.  I  suppose 
we  found  it  inconvenient  for  the  demonstrations  of 
affection  which  it  was  only  natural  should  ensue ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  there  we  stood,  thinking  of  and 
caring  for  naught  but  each  other  and  our  newly- 
found  joy,  when  we  suddenly  became  aware  of  a  soft 
chuckling  sound  behind  us,  which,  upon  our  turning 
round  to  ascertain  the  cause,  ended  in  a  merry  peal 
of  laughter,  and  there  was  Tom,  sitting  on  the  bank, 
his  bicycle  by  his  side,  convulsed. 

"  So  it's  like  that,  is  it  ?"  said  he.  "  By  Jove  ! 
what  will  the  mother  say,  Lil,  old  girl?  Oh,  I  am 
surprised  at  you,  Fred!"  and  then,  ceasing  his  i 
bantering  tone — "Well,  this  is  jolly;  just  what  I 
hoped  for — I  knew  you  two  were  made  for  each 
other,"  and  so  forth,  for  I  could  see  he  was  genuinely 
pleased  at  the  turn  events  had  taken. 

We  were  a  happy  party  going  home  that  night, 
but  I  am  afraid  the  speed  was  not  great,  although 
I  found  it  necessary  to  encircle  sweet  Lily's  waist 
to  prevent,  of  course,  any  chance  of  her  falling  off — 
at  least,  so  I  whispered  in  her  ear.  Directly  we 
reached  Hampstead.  I  "  took  the  bull  by  the  horns," 
and  asked  Mi^s.  Heathburne  if  I  might  speak  with 
her  alone.  The  consultation  was  a  most  pleasant 
one,  and  I  retired  that  night  one  of  the  happiest 
fellows  in  the  world. 

Lil  and  I  ai^e  still  ardent  cyclists,  and  are  as  fond 
as  ever  of  Hertfordshire's  leafy  lanes.  We  are  the 
proud-  possessors  of  one  of  the  finest  boys  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  takes  his  regular  exercise  in 
his  "  crycycle."  There  is  one  day,  or  rather  even- 
ing, in  the  year  which  we  specially  celebrate  above 
all  other  days,  not  on  account  of  any  connection  it 
may  have  with  the  history  of  England,  but  in  com- 
memoration of  the  events  which  first  threw  us  twain 
together,  and  that  is  "  bonfire  night." 


A   WEEK'S  TOUR. 
By  J.  L.  B.,  East  Stirlingshire  B.C. 


ONE  week"'every  year  being  the  extent  of  my 
summer  hohdays  it  makes  a  fellow  look  out 
how  to  spend  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and, 
of  course,  as  I  would  do  no  other  thing 
but  bicycle,  the  only  difficulty  lay  in  the  route  to  be 
chosen.  Last  year  I  went  North,  but  changes  are 
lightsome,  so  I  determined  to  drive  my  "  wiry  steed, 
of  iron  constitution,"  across  the  border.  Seeking 
out  a  brother  cyclist,  we  made  arrangements  to 
become  companions  on  wheels  for  a  week, 
although  we  did  not  belong  to  the  same  club.  I 
may  say,  at  the  outset,  that  we  reside  not  thirty 
miles  west  of  Edinburgh.  One  fine  morning  in 
August  found  us  both,  with  our  impedimenta  slung 
on  our  backs,  ready  for  the  road.  Moffat  was  to  be 
our  destination  for  the  day, but,  alas  !  alas!  "L'homine 

propose" you  know  the  rest.  When  near  a  village 

called  Overtown,  I  think  was  the  name,  rain  came 
on,  and  such  rain  !  Truly  I  thought  it  was  a  second 
edition  of  the  deluge.  In  spite  of  capes  we  were 
soon  drenched  to  the  skin.  Well,  v/e  enquired  for 
a  restaurant,  but  the  people  only  held  up  their 
hands,  and  turned  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  as  if 
they  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before.  Next 
we  enquired  for  a  "  pub."  Not  such  a  thing  in  the 
village.  Truly  a  veritable  El  Dorado,  with  crowds 
of  squalling,  gaping  children  for  angels.  "  But,"  we 
were  politely  informed,  "  if  ye  turn  doon  the  next 
street,  then  tae  yir  left  ban',  there's  a  wife  keeps  an 
eatin'  hoose.''  To  this  "  eatin'  hoose,"  then,  we 
repaired,  but  only  to  make  the  discovery  that  all  the 
"  wife"  could  produce  was  "  kail"  and  scones,  or 
"  baps,"  as  she  called  them.  My  companion 
stomached  the  "  kail,"  but  my  nerves  were  not 
strong  enough  for  that  operation,  so  I  contented 
myself  with  a  scone,  and  the  shelter  from  the  rain. 
The  whole  bill  amounted  to  threepence,  besides 
which  we  got  the  woman's  history  and  genealogy 
into  the  bargain.  We  determined  after  this  to  take 
the  train  to  Lanark,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles. 
Here  we  encountered  another  difficulty — we  were 
directed  to  three  different  railway  stations.  At  the 
first  one,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  remember, 
we  enquired  about  the  train  to  Lanark.  The 
stationmaster,  who  fulfilled  all  the  various  duties  of 
clerk,  ticket-collector,  porter,  etc.,  after  trying  to 
take  a  rise  out  of  us — and,  by-the-bye,  I  would  advise 
the  Railway  Co.  to  look  after  this  man,  he  seemed 
to  me  to  have  a  "  slate  off  his  garret,"  as  the  Scotch 
folk   would   say — told   us   we   were    at    the    wrong 


station,  and  tried  to  make  up  for  his  impudence  by 
directing  us  as  well  as  he  could  to  the  I'ight  one. 
We  mounted  our  bicycles  (and  is  it  not  a  nice  job 
mounting  a  bicycle  when  you  are  wet  through  ?)  and 
proceeded  to  search  for  the  right  station.  We  went 
to  Upper  Overtown,  and  of  course  were  wrong,  but, 
nothing  daunted,  and  as  they  say  the  "  third  time  is 
lucky,"  we  were  right  when  we  got  to  "  Lower  Over- 
town." 

Having  reached  Lanark,  we  at  once  proceeded  to 
make  amends  for  our  loss  at  Overtown.  The 
weather  having  cleared  up,  a  couple  of  hours  later 
found  us  on  the  way  for  Abingtou,  where  we  put  up 
all  night  in  one  of  those  unpretentious,  cosy  little 
inns  which  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  country 
villages.  Next  day  we  visited  Moffat,  with  its 
splendid  hydropathic  establishment,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way  to  Carlisle.  Near  Lockerbie  we 
met  a  cyclist  going  the  opposite  direction,  and  of 
course  we  dismounted  and  had  a  chat  with  him. 
Finding  that  he  belonged  to  a  Glasgow  club,  we  were 
friends  at  once.  He  turned  with  us  and  went  to 
Carlisle,  where  we  spent  a  most  happy  night  to- 
gether. "  We  were  a'  Jock  Tamson's  bairns,"  ye 
ken.  We  put  up  at  the  C.T.C.  hotel,  but  were  too 
lazy  to  go  out  a  run  with  the  Border  City  B.C.,  the 
members  of  which  met  that  night  at  the  hotel  for  an 
evening  run. 

By-the-bye,  I  forgot  to  mention  that  we  visited 
the  grave  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  Ecclefechan  church- 
yard. On  the  following  morning  we  again  got  into 
the  pigskin,  and  bidding  adieu  to  our  Glasgow 
friend,  set  off  for  Newcastle.  We  had  the  company 
of  a  member  of  the  Border  City  B.C.  as  far  as 
Brampton.  But  oh  !  what  roads.  I  always  thought 
I  could  climb  a  hiU  with  anybody,  but,  I  must  con- 
fess yon  "  mountainettes,"  I  call  them,  rather  took 
the  wind  from  me.  The  steepness  would  have  been 
nothing,  but  that  a  lot  of  loose  stones,  and  even 
grass,  was  growing  right  across  the  whole  road  in 
some  parts.  I  can  assure  you  I  would  rather  have 
ridden  twice  the  distance  on  any  Scotch  road  in 
existence  than  once  over  them.  I  was  exceedingly 
well  pleased  when  I  reached  Newcastle.  There  is  a 
splendid  run  down  to  Newcastle,  which  we  did  in 
grand  style,  l.o.h.  you  know,  and  a  bridge  at  the 
foot  which  crosses  the  Tyne. 

Here  an  old  fellow  came  up  and  held  up  his  hat 
to  us,  as  if  he  wanted  something.  I  gave  his  hat  a 
punch  with  my  hand,  my  friend  doing  ditto.     But 
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when  past  him  a  bit,  what  a  hulloo  he  set  up.  On 
going  back  we  discovered  that  it  was  a  paybridge, 
and  it  took  us  all  the  eloquence  at  our  command  to 
convince  him  that  we  were  not  making  a  fool  of  him. 
What  an  extremely  modest  lot  of  people  the  in- 
habitants of  Newcastle  are.  The  day  being  rather 
warm,  we  had  exchanged  our  blue  uniform  stockings, 
putting  on  a  pair  of  short  socks  instead,  and  oh ! 
what  a  lot  of  dames  blushed  at  our  appearance,  and 
youths  telling  us  to  "  pull  up  our  hose."  But  obstinacy 
has  a  large  share  in  Scotch  character,  so  we  did  not 
mind  them  till  we  got  to  our  hotel.  I  have  forgotten 
to  mention  one  thing.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  which 
enters  Newcastle,  I  understand  the  bridge  across 
the  Tyne  is  a  swing  one,  and  is  often  open.  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  the  result  had  it  been  open  the 
time  we  came  down  the  hill — we  were  going  at  a 
rate  at  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
draw  up.  I  am  afraid  we  would  have  got  our  ardour 
cooled  in  the  muddy  waters  of  the  coaly  Tyne.  We 
remained  in  Newcastle  over  night,  visited  the 
"  lions"  of  the  town,  and  set  off  for  Alnwick  next 
morning.  When  about  half  way  there  we  were  told, 
as  a  piece  of  valuable  information,  "  that  there  was 
a  man  wi'  yin  o'  thae  velocipede  things  on  the  road 
afore  us,  bit  he  hid  mair  wheels  than  oor  anes,  tho' 
they  wisna'  sae  big."  This  we  conjectured  would  be 
a  tricycle,  and  so  it  turned  out,  for  we  met  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  the  owner's  company  till  near 
Alnwick. 

At  the  entrance  to  this  town  there  is  a  tower, 
through  which  we  had  to  pass,  called  "  Hotspur's 
Tower,"  very  narrow,  and  the  path  through  it  laid 
with  small  boulders.  Well,  I  was  riding  through 
when  I  spied  a  horse  and  cart  coming  in  at  the  other 
end.  I  knew  there  would  not  be  enough  room  for 
both  of  us,  so  in  making  an  attempt  to  get  out  before 
he  came  in,  I  struck  the  wall,  and  had  to  whistle 
"Over  the  handle-bar"  in  reality,  landing  in  a  very 
submissive  posture  indeed  at  the  horses  feet. 

Stayed    in    Alnwick    all    night.      Next   morning. 


although  Sunday,  we  were  obliged  to  start  for 
Berwick,  and  lay  all  our  religious  scruples  aside  for 
once.  On  the  way,  Bamborough  Castle  was  visited, 
and  we  got  a  good  view  of  the  Fame  Isles,  the  scene 
of  the  exploits  of  that  heroine,  Grace  Darling. 
Arrived  in  Berwick,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  fishing  fleet  leave  their  moorings  and  proceed 
to  the  fishing  ground,  a  sight  which  we  relished  im- 
mensely. From  Berwick  to  Melrose  was  our  next 
day's  journey,  through  Coldstream,  where  we  had  a 
jolly  old  row  with  a  toll-keeper  as  to  whether  we 
should  pay  toll  as  foot-passengers  while  on  our 
bicycles.  Oh  !  what  a  glorious  debate  w€  had  !  His 
daughter  (not  a  bad-looking  girl)  joined  in  assisting 
her  father,  and  we  kept  up  the  fun  for  a  good  while. 
I  would  willingly  come  off  at  every  toll  for  the  sake 
of  such  another  debate.  The  road  between  Berwick 
and  Melrose  is  "  real  jam."  We  put  up  at  Melrose 
all  night,  visiting  the  Abbey,  and  also  Abbotsford, 
the  residence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  I  would  advise 
every  cyclist  to  try  if  possible  and  spend  a  night  in 
Melrose ;  it  is  well  worth  the  delay.  The  following 
day  being  our  last  on  the  road,  we  set  off  for 
home. 

Following  the  course  of  the  Gala  water,  tlie  road 
is  simply  splendid.  We  called  at  a  farm-house,  or 
rather  a  sort  of  dairy  place,  where  we  were  enter- 
tained to  a  great  story  about  a  cyclist — the  son  of 
some  eminent  gentleman— who  had  been  overtaken 
in  the  dark,  and  who  stayed  with  her  all  night.     I 

could  not  but  come    out  with  a    "  Poor  d 1.  " 

In  due  time  we  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  and  having 
dined  and  got  a  wash  up,  a  couple  of  hours'  ride 
brought  us  home.  I  would  recommend  this  tour  to 
any  cyclist,  the  scenery  being  very  pretty  the  whole 
way,  and  the  journey  not  by  any  means  long.  Our 
machines — a  52in.  "  Howe  "  and  a  54in.  D.H.F. 
"  Premier" — stood  the  work  capitally,  never  requir- 
ing to  be  touched  from  the  beginning  of  the  journey 
to  the  end. 


>»< 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  OILS  ON  MACHINERY. 
(From  the  Oil  and   Coloimnan's   Journal  for   January,  1882.) 


SINCE  mineral  oils  have  come  into  use  for 
lubricating  purposes  their  manufacture  has 
reached  such  perfection  that  their  general 
adoption  in  preference  to  any  animal  or 
vegetable  oil  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The  advan- 
tage derived  from  the  use  of  good  mineral  oil  is  so 
decided,  that  everyone  who  possesses  any  technical 
knowledge  must  be  convinced  of  the  same.    Mineral 


oils  are  not  fats,  but  hydro-carbons,  and  are  obtained 
from  the  natural  crude  oil  after  the  volatile  or  light 
oils  have  been  removed.  Fats,  however,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  whether  in  a  fluid  or  solid  state, 
contain  not  only  hydro-carbon  but  also  oxygen,  and 
represent  a  union  of  organic  acids,  called  fat  acids, 
with  oxide  of  glyceryl.  The  greatest  possible  differ- 
ence, says  an  American  contemporary,  exists  between 
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mineral  oils  and  those  just  mentioned — viz.,  animal 
and  vegetable — they  having  in  fact  nothing  in  com- 
mon, except  they  are  both  greasy  to  the  touch.  It 
is,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  ask  what  amount  of 
fatty  substance  a  mineral  oil  contains,  because  in 
its  purest  and  most  useful  state  it  should  not  contain 
any  fatty  matter.  Mineral  oils  of  proper  specific 
gravity  lubricate  as  effectually  for  a  lengthened 
period  of  time  as  vegetable  or  mineral  oils  when 
freshly  applied.  The  lubricating  power  of  mineral 
oils  increases  in  proportion  to  their  specific  gravity ; 
therefore,  on  all  heavy  machinery,  where  friction 
has  to  be  overcome  under  great  pressure,  the 
heaviest  oils  should  be  used.  Mineral  oils  which 
are  properly  manufactured,  and,  consequently, 
free  from  gum  and  acid,  retain  their  lubricating 
power  unchanged  in  all  temperatures,  so  long  as 
there  is  any  oil  on  the  bearings.  Vegetable  or  animal 
oils,  however  pure  they  may  be,  gradually  lose  their 
lubricating  power,  owing  to  their  combination  with 
the  atmospheric  oxygen,  which  causes  them  to  be- 
come thick,  gummy,  and  finally  dry,  thus  necessi- 
tating the  frequent  and  thorough  cleaning  of  bear- 
ings and  shafts.  Mineral  oils  have  no  tendency  to 
oxidate,  and  consequently  do  not  gum  or  dry.  Of 
course  we  only  speak  here  of  the  heavy  oils,  the  oils 


of  small  specific  gravity  being  unsuitable  for  lubri- 
cating purposes.  Vegetable  and  animal  oils  chill 
and  become  solid  with  slight  cold,  while  mineral  oils 
remain  liquid  in  the  coldest  weather,  severe  frost 
causing  them  to  become  somewhat  thicker,  but  never 
solid.  The  principal  reason,  however,  why  animal 
and  vegetable  oils  should  be  superseded  by  mineral 
is  the  destructive  effect  of  the  former  on  the  iron 
parts  of  machinery.  There  are  various  causes  for 
this.  As  already  stated,  fats  consist  of  glyceryl. 
This  combination,  by  the  action  of  water  or  steam, 
becomes  decomposed,  setting  free  the  oxide  of 
glyceryl.  (It  is  in  this  manner,  and  based  on  this 
theory,  that  stearine  is  manufactured.)  The  same 
decomposition  also  commences,  though  slowly,  in 
ordinary  temperatures,  through  contact  with  the 
atmospheric  moisture.  The  acids  thus  generated 
exercise  a  corroding  influence  on  the  iron,  forming 
what  is  called  metal  soap.  The  iron  gradually  be- 
comes porous,  and  in  time  is  destroyed.  To  this 
injurious  influence  all  parts  of  machinery  are  sub- 
jected, whether  they  come  in  contact  with  steam  or 
not.  The  affinity  of  oxide  of  iron  to  the  acids  of  fat 
is  so  great  that,  chemically  speaking,  the  iron 
corrodes  immediately  it  is  brought  into  contact 
with  fat. 
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WELL,   I  suppose  it's  a  weakness  of  "  human 
natur" — especially  editorial  human  nature 
— to  make  much  of  what  is  novel  ;    so   I 
yield  to  the   pressure  of  the  all-powerful 
"We  " — though  nothing  was  further  from  my  inten- 
tion than  to  use  pen  and  ink  in  this  connection. 

A  week's  release  from  duty  having  been  granted 
by  my  chief,  I  decided  that  my  three  wheels  and  our 
own  limbs  should  afford  my  two  eldest  sons  a  first 
sight  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  road  by  which  our 
forefathers  reached  it  in  the  "good  old  times"  of 
coaching.  Friends  said  "  Impossible  !  "  but  I  had 
acquired  a  fair  idea  of  what  lay  before  us.  Four 
day-trips  to  Derby  and  back  on  a  single  machine, 
with  one  juvenile  passenger,  and,  more  recently,  the 
bolder  attempt  to  compass  the  same  journey  (under 
most  adverse  conditions)  with  my  wife  and  two 
"  chips  "  on  a  sociable  had  but  whetted  my  appetite 
for  a  larger  venture.  The  fourth  Wednesday  in 
August  was  the  date  fixed,  but  Tuesday  brought 
small  encouragement.  Not  for  a  moment  did  the 
rain  cease  its  downpour.  Wednesday  morning 
dawned  grey,  wet,  and  wintry  ;  and  it  was  with  some 


misgivings  that  I  made  preparations,  not  at  day- 
break, as  intended,  but  about  mid-day,  when  some 
mitigation  of  meteorological  miseries  seemed  possible. 
About  one  o'clock,  though  far  from  fair  overhead,  we 
were  fairly  under  weigh.  Alas  !  our  tyres  were  but 
too  literally  under  the  way.  Thinking  to  make  a 
short  cut  from  our  little  Leicestershire  town  through 
South  Kilworth,  in  preference  to  Welford,  we  soon 
found  the  soft  Hemplow  Hills  gave  us  sighs  as  well 
as  sights,  and  really  saved  no  time.  A  rich  feast  of 
blackberries  compelled  us  to  linger  on  the  rising 
ground  beyond  Thornby  (for  I  confess  to  sharing 
"  Old  Humphrey's  fondness  for  that  fruit),  and  it  was 
our  first,  and  probably  last,  this  year.  Passing 
Guilsborough,  the  landscape  was  such  as  to  compen- 
sate for  all  the  labour  hitherto.  Now  the  sun  peeped 
out,  and  while  spinning  along  the  capital  rcJad 
(dust-dry  here)  all  became  brighter,  and  anticipation, 
with  the  youngsters  at  least,  ran  high.  While 
descending  the  ridge  of  hills,  the  sunshine  lit  up  a 
splendid  panorama,  leaving  a  mental  picture  which 
even  the  glutinous  and  very  dirty  dirt  of  Northampton 
streets    could    not   efface.     By-the-bye,   I    must,    in 
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justice  to  the  county  town,  remark  that — as  I  in- 
formed hopeful  No.  2  when  questioned — we  certainly 
had  not  passed  through  the  principal  streets.  I 
venture  to  hope  they  are  sweeter  and  cleaner ! 
More  than  once,  I  had  vainly  sought  to  persuade 
mine  host  of  the  village  inn — -or  rather  his  better 
half — to  supply  us  with  a  refresher  in  the  shape  of  a 
cup  of  tea.  No  ;  I  could  have  ale  or  ginger-beer, 
but  the  kettle  could  not  possibly  boil  for  a  long  time. 
Well,  I  did  not  want  to  beg  it,  but  I  asked  myself, 
"Is  this  as  it  should  be?"  I  was  tempted  by 
nothing  drinkable,  except  the  springing  water,  until 
The  Poplars  Coffee  Tavern  at  Newport  Pagnel 
furnished  us  with  refreshments  good  and  cheap 
By  the  time  we  had  mounted  the  hill  at  Woburn 
Sands,  the  shadows  had  become  too  dense  for  us  to 
discern  aught  beyond  the  extreme  gloom  of  that  spot, 
a  most  lovely  one  in  the  bright  summer  sunshine. 
The  roads  here  were  heavy,  and  as  it  seemed  im- 
prudent to  expose  the  boys  to  the  chilly  night  fog, 
we  put  up  at  Woburn.  Next  morning,  well  rested, 
we  resumed  our  journey  in  a  drizzling  rain.  By 
nine  o'clock,  this  had  so  increased  that  no  protection 
was  effectual.  The  stiff  ascent  of  Chalk  Hill  was  a 
poser,  and  certainly  offered  poor  compensation  when 
its  summit  was  reached,  for  we  were  in  a  bed  of 
cloud  much  too  damp  to  invite  the  briefest  rest. 
While  the  rain  fell,  the  wind  rose,  and  decidedly 
opposed  our  progress.  So,  after  some  cogitation 
and  inquiry,  prudence  seemed  once  more  to  be  the 
better  part  of  valour;  and  by  eleven,  finding  a  train 
for  Euston  shortly  due  at  St.  Albans,  we  stowed 
away  our  vehicle,  and  exchanged  it  for  the  more  rapid, 
though  more  prosaic,  mode  of  transit.  Jupiter 
Pluvius  was  really  doing  his  utmost  to  create  a  bad 
impression  of  the  "  big  village  "  in  the  mind  of  a 
country  visitor,  for  there  was  "  water  everywhere," 
and  so  it  had  been  daily  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  Museum,  St.  Paul's,  the  G.P.O.,  etc.,  having 
been  "  done "  somewhat  cursorily,  and  none  too 
comfortably,  also  a  few  business  calls  made,  the 
"  Palace  "  was  resorted  to,  mainly  for  shelter  and 
occupation.  Of  course  Sydenham,  out  of  doors, 
was  as  damp  as  the  Strand,  but,  once  inside,  the 
juveniles  found  enough  and  to  spare  of  novelty  and 
variety.  And  if  their  mental  digestion  was  cut  short, at 
least  it  was  stimulated,  an-d  that  memory  will  always 
be  a  bright  spot.  Those  in  the  home  nest  could  not 
well  be  forgotten  here,  and  so  we  added  somewhat 
to  our  burdens  for  the  return  journey.  A  visit  to  the 
International  Exhibition  of  Temperance  Drinks  being 
part  of  our  programme,  on  our  return  we  waited  a 
Bank  'bus  for  the  "Angel,"  under  still  weeping  skies, 
scarce  mended  by  the  vivid  electric  light.  Here, 
now,  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  it  required  no  effort  to 
quench  a  body's  thirst !  for  the  eager  stall-keeper^ 


were  so  persuasive  in  their  entreaties  to  "  just  taste 
this  "  so-and-so  ;  and  of  course  we  were  quite  wel- 
come. Tea  and  coffee  at  fabulously  low  prices  vied 
with  the  thousand  and  one  new  aerated  preparations, 
the  only  difficulty  being  to  test  a  few  without  an 
undue  mixing  process.  Machines  and  numberless 
novel  appliances  might  have  yielded  occupation  for 
days,  but  we  must  hurry  away.  At  any  rate  we  had 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  materiel  of  one  branch 
of  the  mighty  army  who  are  fighting  the  di^ink 
demon  ;  and  clearly,  from  a  moral,  social  and  busi- 
ness aspect,  their  labour  was  not  being  ill  bestowed. 
Walking  to  St  Pancras,  the  last  train  soon  set  us 
down,  almost  alone,  at  St.  Albans ;  and  though 
London,  active  and  brilliant,  had  scarcely  faded 
from  our  view,  the  good  people  here  were  wisely,  for 
the  most  part,  fast  asleep.  And  so,  too,  were  we, 
very  quickly,  without  any  need  of  a  "  night-cap"  to 
coax  slumber.  After  a  ghmpse  at  the  cathedral, 
and  the  hilly,  quaint,  old  town — I  beg  pardon — city, 
by  nine  next  morning  we  were  making  tracks,  deep 
enough  to  be  sure ;  but  things  improved  soon,  and 
both  the  defile  at  Woburn  Sands  and  the  Chalk  ex- 
crescence wore  a  very  different  aspect  in  the  morn- 
ing brightness.  As  I  sat  on  the  bank  of  the  deep 
cutting  here,  while  the  boys  rested  themselves  by  a 
climb  to  the  top,  a  gentleman  narrated  an  incident 
which  carries  its  own  lesson.  Some  months  ago, 
conversing  with  an  old  man  from  an  adjacent  vil- 
lage, his  informant  said  he  was  one  of  a  company  of 
"navvies,"  as  we  now  term  them,  employed  to  cut 
out  out  this  mass  of  chalk,  and  thus  improve  the 
old  road.  They  were  shortly  engaged  in  more  ex- 
tensive labours  on  the  L.  &  N.-W.  Railway  then 
being  constructed.  When  repeating  this  to  a  friend, 
four  days  later,  he  was  greatly  moved  by  his  reply — ■ 
"  Ah !  you  will  never  see  that  old  man  again  ;  he 
was  seized  with  small-pox  and  died  yesterday." 
Much  interest  was  aroused  by  our  appearance  all 
along  the  route,  but  especially  so  at  Dunstable, 
Market  Street,  and  Woburn.  A  north-west  wind, 
with  just  a  touch  of  keenness  in  it,  did  not  help  us 
onward,  but  we  sped  along  fairly  under  pleasant 
skies,  and  but  for  a  httle  error  when  passing  through 
Kingsthorpe,  we  should  have  been  near  home  by 
nightfall.  A  wrong  turn,  unawares,  in  the  twilight 
gave  us  a  little  cross-country  run,  and  here  the  few 
rustics  were  retiring  to  rest.  Our  commissariat 
required  some  sort  of  piecing  out,  and  this  ac- 
complished, we  reached  home  safe  and  sound  before 
all  the  windows  were  darkened ;  not  the  slightest 
accident,  except  that  named,  having  occurred  to 
mar  the  journey.  The  machine  which  did  us  such 
good  service  is  a  "Perfection"  sociable,  constructed, 
of  course,  for  two  riders,  by  Timms  and  Co.,  of 
Coventry. 
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Feeling  none  the  worse  for  this  spin  (spite  of  a  Beaumaris,  and  many  other  places,  using  our  legs, 
serious  physical  infirmity),  and  by  no  means  craving  rails,  or  steamboat,  as  opportunity  or  inclination 
any  "  pick-me-up  "  stimulant,  I  next  morning  carried  indicated,  and  all  done  in  a  modest,  inexpensive 
my  carpet-bag  and  umbrella  7^  miles  under  a  hot  fashion.  A  hasty  storm  drenched  hundreds  of  ex- 
sun,  and,  with  my  brother,  booked  for  Rhyl,  which  cursionists  on  and  near  the  Great  Orme's  Head, 
served  as  a  centre  for  bracing  travel  through  North  but,  with  this  exception,  we  were  highly  favoured  as 
Wales,  with  its  myriad  spots  of  beauty.  A  quiet  to  v/eather.  From  Kent  to  Anglesea,  it  was  indeed 
and  pleasant  Sunday  afforded  us  the  opportunity  of  grievous  to  see  scarcely  a  dozen  cornfields  cleared, 
hearing  a  preacher  eminent  in  the  ranks  of  Noncon-  Now,  let  us  hope,  there  will  soon  not  be  as  many 
formity  ;  and  ere  my  week  was  out  we  had  contrived  left  ungathered. — Midland  Times,  Rugby, 
brief  visits  to   Llandudno,  Bangor,    Menai  Bridge, 
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LINES— "HARD"  LINES. 
(By  W.  Beck.) 


"Lord   Bury   stattd   that   there   are   at  the  present   ruomeDt  three  hunlred  thousand  cyclists  in  the  country.' 
-JDaily  Telegraph,  June  18th,  1884.  ' 


COME,  "  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel,"  ye  wheelmen,  one  and  all, 
A  faulty  road  is  safe  to  cause  an  oft-repeated  fall ; 
I'm  sure  that  we  are  far  from  sure  when  we're  ourseats  upon — 
'Tis  late  enough  to  legislate,  but  still  its  left  undone. 
Three  hundred  thousand  cycling  men,  come,  raise  the  hue  and  cry — 
Three  hundred  thousand  cycling  men  would  know  the  reason  why  ! 

Sure,  there  are  certain  roads  about,  'bout  which  I  do  declare 
High  time  it  is  that  such  highways  should  be  looked  after — there; 
'Tis  rather  rough  on  wheelmen  all  that  they  remain  so  rough, 
'Tis  plain  enough  that  they  are  very  far  from  plain  enough. 
Come  rouse,  ye  wheeling  votaries,  with  weals  of  flesh  half  dry. 
Three  hundred  thousand  cycling  men,  shout  out  for  reasons  why! 

And  I  here  are  parks  and  promenades,  but  please  to  bear  in  mind. 

To  pass  within  their  bounds  you're  bound  to  leave  your  wheels  behind; 

Hard  lines  it  is  to  keep  a  man  from  gliding  on  their  lines, 

For  spinning  on  their  tracks,  to  track  him  out  and  levy  fines. 

To  such  an  unjust  byelaw  say  just  good-bye  you  bye — 

Three  hundred  thousand  cycling  men  all  know  the  reason  why  ! 

And  there  are  other  grievances,  'bout  which,  I  grieve  to  say, 

This  wayward  world  is  very  slow  in  hurrying  away ; 

There's  Tommy  Atkins,  with  his  'at  that  gets  between  the  spokes; 

And  Mrs.  Grundy,  with  her  grunts — "  You  imprudent  young  folks" — 

"  Such  forward  sociability!" — "Oh!  fie  upon  you,  fie  !" — 

Three  hundred  thousand  cychng  men  would  Uke  to  ask  her — why  ? 

And  now  to  thee,  my  silent  steed,  my  faithful  spinning  wheel : 

'Tis  true  your  steel-built  corpus  is  always  true  as  steel ; 

Spin  on — for  spinning  spinning-yarns  I'm  very  nighs-pun  out ; 

Proclaim  your  wrongs,  and  claim  your  rights,  speak  out  and  right-about. 

With  speech  and  "  spoke"  we  dare  expect  a  betterby-and-bye, 

Or  three  hundred  thousand  cycling  men  must  know  the  reason  why  ! 
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NE  often  hears  the  saying  that  "  There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  and  perhaps 
in  no  Hne  of  life  is  this  more  manifest  than 
in  cycle  building.  Recently,  two  of  the  readers  of 
the  "  Wheel  World  "  sent  us  copies  of  old  magazines 
containing  reference  to  the  wheel  as  a  vehicle  for 
self-propulsion,  and  we  now  reproduce  the  articles 
therefrom,  with  facsimiles  of  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  The  first  article,  or  letter,  "  On  Manu- 
motive  and  Pedomotive  Carriages,"  is  from  the 
"  Mechanics'  Magazine,"  of  April  13111,  1839,  and 
introduces  an  idea  for  which  a  patent  was  granted 
some  15  years  since,  whilst  the  second,  taken  from 
the  "  Imperial  Magazine"  of  May  31st,  i8ig,  will  be 
interesting  as  showing  a  two-speed  gearing,  the  prin- 
ciple involved  and  means  adopted  being  precisely 
that  for  which  some  six  or  seven  patents  have  been 
granted  in  the  last  three  years,  and  which  have 
been  introduced  at  the  recent  exhibitions  as 
"  novelties."  It  will  also  be  noted  the  cyclist  has 
vei  ileal  position.  Verily  cyclists  can  well  say,  "  There 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 

"ON  MANUMOTIVE   AND  PEDOMOTIVE 
CARRIAGES. 
"  '  What  a  delightf  al  thing's  a  turnpike  road  ! 
So  smooth,  so  level,  such  a  mode  of  shaving 
The  earth,  as  scarce  the  eap:le  in  the  broad 
Air  can  accomplish,  wilh  hi-j.wide  wings  waving.' 

— BzaoN. 

"  Sir, — It  is  a  common  remark  with  many  per- 
sons that  velocipedes  have  had  '  their  day,' 
and  a  good  run  they  had  of  it  ;  latterly,  how- 
ever, they  have  been  altogether  at  a  dis- 
count. But  mechanical  men  will  have  their 
hobby,  and  we  occasionally  meet  with  some  one 
of  these  numerous  contrivances  for  aiding  and 
extending  the  locomotive  powers  of  man,  wending 
their  solitary  way  through  unfrequented  roads,  only 
venturing 

" '  To  take  a  quiet  ride  in  some  green  lane,' 
as  if  the   owners  were  more  than   half  ashamed  of 
their  production  or  of  its  performances. 

"  This  subject  has  just  now  received  a  slight  resusci- 
tation from  the  circumstance  of  a  Mr.  Revis,  from 
Cambridge,  exhibiting,  at  the  George  Hall,  Alder- 
manbury,  a  manumotive  carriage  which  he  names 
the  '  Aellopodes.'  Beyond  the  name,  there  is  little 
novelty  in  Mr.  Revis's  contrivance ;  it  consists  of 
two  large  driving  wheels,  urged  round  by  two  cranks, 
acted  upon  by  treddles.  The  rider's  weight  being 
thrown  alternately  on  each  of  the  treddles,  causes 
rotation  of  the  wheels,  the  direction  of  the  machine 
being  effected  by  a  guide  wheel  in  front ;  this  plan 
has  been  often  tried  under  various  modifications,  but 


not  having  been  found  to  realise  any  practical  ad- 
vantage, it  has  in  almost  every  case  been  abandoned. 
The  last  experiment  which  I  happen  to  be  acquainted 
with  was  made  by  Mr.  Richard  Merryweather,  who, 
about  18  months  back,  constructed  a  machine  in 
every  respect  the  counterpart  of  that  now  exhibiting 
as  new  by  Mr.  Revis,  except  that  the  driving  wheels 
were  not  quite  so  large.  I  have  had  opportunity 
afforded  me  of  testing  the  capabilities  of  this  appara- 
tus, and  am  bound  to  confess  that  it  affords  a  species 
of  gymnastic  exercise  that  is  highly  beneficial  and 
agreeable,  if  taken  in  moderation,  but  if  travelling 
be  the  object,  I  should  prefer  the  '  marrow-bone 
stage.' 

"It  would  appear  to  be  a  favourite  scheme  with 
inventors  of  this  class  to  employ  treddles  as  a  mode 
of  communicating  motion  to  the  driving-wheels,  and 
so  to  make  use  of  the  rider's  weight  for  the  motive 
power.  I  have  always  been  inclined  to  consider  this 
method  as  objectionable  ;  if  personal  t^vavMy  is  to  be 
the  propelling  power,  it  should  be  applied  to  the 
periphery  of  a  wheel  similar  in  its  construction  to 
the  tread-mill*  and  connected  with  the  axle  of  the 
driving-wheels  by  toothed  gearing.  By  '  such  a 
getting  up  stairs  '  direct  circular  motion  would  be 
obtained  without  the  intervention  of  cranks  or 
treddles,  which  always  inevitably  entail  a  certain 
loss  of  power. 

"  While  treating  of  this  subject  in  some  of  your 
previous  numbers  (635  and  690),  I  strongly  advocated 
a  sitting  posture  for  the  rider,  and  cranks  worked 
by  hand,  in  preference  to  feet- worked  treddles.  The 
accompanying  sketch  exemplifies  the  manner  in 
which  this  idea  could  be  carried  out,  and  I  flatter  my- 
self that  this  arrangement  offars  several  advantages 
over  those  of  Mr. Revis  and  his  numerous  predecessors. 
One  wheel  is  omitted  in  the  sketch,  in  order  to  show 
with  more  distinctness  the  working  parts  in  detail. 

"  A  represents  a  pair  of  light  wheels  six  feet  in 
diameter  ;  B  is  a  frame-work  of  wood  I'ounded  at 
either  end,  and  suspended  from  the  axle  of  the 
driving-wheels.  At  one  end  of  the  frame  a  seat  is 
provided,  the  other  being  occupied  by  the  guide 
wheel  C,  about  two  feet  six  inches  in  diameter. 


"*I  am  avfare  that  considerable  prejudice,  unfortunately  exists 
against  this  application  of  power,  from  its  general  employment 
as  a  mode  of  corporeal  pmiishraent  in  our  gaols.  Her  Majesty's 
ship  Powerful,  Captain  Napier,  has,  it  seems,  lost  several  men  by 
desertion,  and  it  is  at  this  time  fouud  Impracticable  to  complete 
her  crew  for  active  service.  This  is  reported  to  be  owing  to  the 
adoption  of  some  novel  mode  of  propelling  theship by  amaohme  % 
resembling  a  tread-mill,  which  "Jack"  thinks  degrading  aa 
resembling  the  labour  of  convicts,  and  not  that  of  a  saflor'8 
native  element  1 
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"  The  axle  of  the  driving  wheels  is  formed  into  two 
cranks  either  at  right  angles,  or,  what  is  perhaps 
better,  opposite  to  each  other.  The  party  using  this 
method  of  conveyance  occupies  the  hinder  seat,  and 
by  turning  round  the  cranks  with  his  hands,  drives 
the  carriage  forward  at  a  speed  proportionate  to  the 
labour  exercised.  There  is  a  cross  head  on  the 
vertical  spindle  of  the  guide  wheel,  from  which  pro- 
ceed two  lines,  which,  passing  over  the  pullies  at  d, 
are  attached  to  either  end  of  a  balanced  lever  at  e. 
The    feet,    resting  on  this  lever,  effects  the  guiding 


"  The  power  applied  to  cranks  by  the  hands  is  more 
continuous  and  uniform  than  can  possibly  be  obtained 
by  treddles  ;  the  action,  too,  as  a  gymnastic  exercise, 
is  much  more  advantageous,  opening  the  chest,  and 
giving  tone  and  elasticity  to  muscles  not  sufficiently 
called  into  action  by  ordinary  occupations,  while  the 
daily  necessary  act  of  walking  sufficiently  employs 
the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities. 

"  If  a  second  traveller  is  taken  up  in  the  foregoing 
machine,   he    sits  at   B,  opposite  to  the  driver,  and 


of  the  machine  ;  the  depression^of  the  right  foot  in- 
clines the  wheel  and  turns  the  carriage  to  the  right, 
and-the  left  foot  to  the  left,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  deflection. 

"  In  this  manner  a  considerable  speed  may  be  main- 
tained on  good  hard  level  roads  for  a  short  time ; 
but  by  the  employment  of  a  pinion  on  a  crank  axle, 
and  a  spur  wheel  on  the  axle  of  the  driving  wheels 
(which  was  my  original  proposition),  the  speed  will 
be  diminished,  but  motion  will  be  obtained  with 
much  greater  ease  and  comfort  to  the  rider. 


may  assist  him  in  turning  the  cranks, 'but  must  not 
interfere  with  the  guiding. 

"Although  the  real  utility  of  any  contrivances  of 
this  kind  must  ever  be  very  limited,  yet  as  an 
amusing  and  healthy  recreation  they  strongly  com- 
mend themselves  to  our  notice,  and  this  must  be  my 
excuse  for  thus  intruding  on  your  columns. 

"  I  remain,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

"  Wm.  Baddeley. 

"  London,  March  27th,  1839." 


"DESCRIPTION   OF    THE    BRITISH  FACILITATOR,    OR    TRAVELLING    CAR. 


"Invented  by    B.  Smythe,  Surveyor,  Liverfool,  January  25TH,  i8ig 

"  In  the  following  explanation  the  same  letters 
in  both  figures  stand  for  the  same  parts  of  the 
machine. 

"  Fig.  I  is  the  plan,  and  fig.  2  the  elevation. 
a   a   are    the    treaders,    upon    which      the    whole 


weight  of  the  body  and  the  strength  of  the  knees 
are  exerted,  b  b  are  the  large  and  c  c  the  small 
drum  wheels,  round  which  the  straps  e  e  must  pass, 
for  forcing  the  two  hindmost  wheels  forward,  by 
which  the  car  is  put  in  motion,  and  propelled  forward 
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at  any  required  speed,  according  to  the  difference  in 
the  diameters  of  the  four  drum  wheels,  and  the 
weight  of  the  person  conducting  the  car.  /  /  is  the 
small  guiding  wheel,  on  the  forepart  of  the  car,  that 
turns  within  an  iron  frame,  which  moves  on  a  pivot, 
passing  through  the  foremost  cross-bar  of  the  frame 
at  g  g.  In  guiding  the  car  this  wheel  is  drawn  either 
to  the  right  or  left  by  the  strap  i  i,  which  passes 
through  a  sheave  at  the  right  and  left  extremity  of 
the  cross-bar  It  h.  The  other  end  of  the  strap  is 
fastened  to  the  end  of  an  iron  rod,  which  moves  on 


purpose  of  being  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear,  by  the 
means  commonly  used  in  ascending  and  descend- 
ing the  hills,  the  wheels  having  different  diameters  for 
increasing  the  power  when  ascending  a  hill,  and 
lessening  the  speed,  which  may  be  more  distinctly 
perceived,  by  observing  the  opening  between  the 
loose  and  the  fixed  drum  wheels,  p.  p.  fig.  i. 

"Mr.  Smythe  having  given  the  previous  description 
of  his  car,  and  explained  its  various  parts  in  a  man- 
ner which  he  hopes  will  be  sufficiently  intelligible, 
proceeds  to  examine  such  objections  as  he  thinks 
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a  centre,  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  rest- 
board  k  k,  as  described  in  fig.  i,  by  the  dotted  lines. 
Fig.  3  is  a  side  view  of  one  of  the  treaders,  the 
sheave  at  o  turns  upon  the  bolt,  whilst  the  open  part 
of  the  treader  moves  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
act  of  treading,  so  as  to  cause  the  cranks  n  n  to  turn 
the  centres  at  every  revolution  of  the  crank  wheel 
with  more  ease,  and  by  which  a  fly-wheel  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

"The  two  drum  wheels  upon  the  axle  of  the  two 
hindmost  wheels  are  each  in  two  parts ;  the  one 
part  fixed  and  the  other  loose  in  the  centre,  for  the 


may  render  the  use  of  his  invention  impracticable 
The  objections  which  appear  to  him  formidable  are 
only  two  in  number,  and  these  he  states  and  meets 
in  the  following  manner  : — 

"At  the  first  view  of  this  machine  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  an  ascent  over  steep  hills  will  be 
extremely  difficult.  This,  in  a  certain  degree,  Mr. 
Smythe  allows;  contending  that  for  this  additional 
labour  the  traveller  is  amply  repaid  in  his  descent, 
since  he  may  then  sit  at  ease,  doing  nothing  more 
than  guiding  the  machine  and  pressing  with  his  feet 
on  the  treading  boards  to  prevent  the  motion  from 
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becoming  too  rapid.  The  difficulty  of  ascending  a 
hill,  he  observes,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  obviated 
by  putting  a  small  drum  wheel  on  the  end  of  the 
crank  and  a  large  one  on  the  axle  of  the  two  hinder 
wheels.  This  will  enable  the  traveller  to  force  the 
machine  up  the  steepest  hills,  but  his  motion  will  be 
proportionably  slow.  On  some  occasions  it  would 
perhaps  be  more  advisable  for  the  traveller  to  drag 
his  car  over  ver}'  steep  parts,  as  the  change  of  posi- 
tion will  give  him  a  very  different  movement,  and 
prepare  him,  like  rest,  for  new  exertions  when  he 
again  mounts  his  machine.  The  advantages  result- 
ing from  these  changes  he  illustrates  by  observing 
that  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  labour  of 
horses  employed  in  drawing  carriages  well  know, 
although  the  muscular  exertion  of  ascending  a  hill  is 
exceedingly  great,  such  is  the  compensation  that 
variation  affords  that  many  more  horses  are  lost  in 
regularly  passing  over  long  level  roads  than  in 
travelling  over  such  as  are  diversified  with  hills  and 
valleys. 

"The  second  objection  Mr.  Smythe  tliinks  will  be 
urged  on  this  ground,  that  '  the  labour  constantly 
required  in  stepping  on    the   board    to   propel  the 


machine  forward  will  be  equal  to  that  of  walking 
over  the  same  space  in  the  same  time.'  To  this  he 
answers  as  follows  : — '  By  regulating  the  diameter 
of  the  two  drum  wheels,  so  as  to  give  the  two  hind- 
most ones  four  i-evolutions  for  one  of  the  crank  wheel, 
the  machine  will  be  carried  over  the  ground  at  the 
rate  of  eight  miles  per  hour,  while  the  traveller  only 
steps  as  many  times  at  ten  inches  each  step  as  would 
be  required  for  him  to  walk  three  miles  in  the  same 
time.  If  any  person  should  still  consider  this  mode- 
rate speed  of  stepping  as  hard  labour,  I  must  refer 
him  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manufac- 
turers of  sailcloth.  They  will  tell  him  that  their 
weavers  support  the  whole  weight  of  their  bodies 
upon  two  narrow  pieces  of  wood  during  the  whole 
day  without  much  fatigue,  and  without  more  rest 
than  will  be  had  in  this  machine  when  resting  the 
arms  upon  the  board  for  guiding  the  car.  These  are 
all  the  objections  of  any  weight  that,  according  to 
my  view,  can  possibly  be  made  against  the  practical 
utility  of  the  machine.  I  shall  therefore  leave  it, 
with  the  observations  I  have  made,  to  the  inspection 
of  the  public'  " 


ZOETROPE. 

By    W.    Beck. 

(For  quick-time  music,  in    the   key   of  "  B  sharp"  or  "  G  up. 

^^  PIN  on,  O  wheel  of  life,  spin  on — 
V^      By  Jove,  that's  what  its  bent  upon  : 
x^^^  There's  ne'er  a  brake. 

And  no  mistake  ! 
Well,  push  along,  old  wide-awake — 
Spin  on  ! 

Spin  on,  O  wheel  of  life,  spin  on, 
Let's  "  empt."  to  thee  and  then  begone  ; 

Thus  we  begin — 

"  Here's  for  a  spin 
Thro'  weal  and  woe,  thro'  thick  and  thin, 
And  may  we  all   contrive  to  win" — 
Spin  on  ! 


Spin  on,  O  wheel  of  life,  spin  on. 
That  takes  us  to  a  world  anon. 
Where  happier  we 
All  hope  to  be. 
From  Time  into  Eternity. 
Spin  on  ! 


BICYCLE  TOUR  ROUND  LOCH  TAY  AND  LOCH  EARN  BY  THE  PERTH  AMATEURS, 


By  R.  G.  Nicholson. 


ON  Saturday,  5th  July,  seven  members  of  the 
above  club  turned  out  for  a  100  miles  spin 
round  Loch  Tay  and  Loch  Earn.  Leaving 
the  "  Fair  City  "  at  five  a.m.  we  proceeded 
along  the  Great  North  Road,  which  was  in  splendid 
condition  after  the  long  dry  weather  and  the  rain 
the  day  before.  The  morning  being  cool,  we  made 
a  smart  pace  on  to  Bankfoot,  a  commercial  village 
nine  miles  from  Perth  ;  then  came  a  stiff  climb  up 
through  Waterloo,  and  then  a  grand  spin  down  for 
about  three  miles  into  Birnam,  15  miles.  At  this 
stage  of  the  journey  an  accident  befel  one  of  our 
lot,  who  had  to  return  home.  After  some  delay  we 
remounted,  and  made  headway  for  Aberfeldy.  The 
first  place  of  interest  passed  en  route  was  the  Hermit- 
age of  Dunkeld,  which  is  situated  on  a  high  crag 
overlooking  the  Bran.  Further  on  we  came  to  the 
village  of  Inver,  where  the  once-famous  Neil  Gow, 
the  fiddler,  was  born.     Proceeding  along, 

"  Amang  the  Hielan'  hills, 
'Midst  Nature's  wildest  grandeur," 

we  reached  Aberfeldy  (32  miles)  at  8.30,  where  we 
indulged  in  a  hearty  breakfast,  at  the  Breadalbane 
Arms  Hotel. 

The  hour  after  breakfast  was  spent  by  us  roaming 
the  village  and  paying  a  visit  to  the  famous  Falls 
of  Moness,  situated  on  the  Moness  Burn,  sung  by 
Burns  as  the  "  Birks  of  Aberfeldy." 

We  again  got  under  weigh  for  Kcnmore.  En  route 
we  passed  the  ancient  village  of  Weem,  where  a 
view  was  obtained  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
camping  ground,  on  their  way  to  Culloden,  in  1746. 
Arriving  at  Kenmore,  a  halt  was  made  to  view  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  Taymouth  Castle,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Bi^eadalbane  (our  patron).  Resuming  our 
journey,  we  wind  our  way  along  the  north  side  of 
Loch  Tay  for  Killin,  which  is  about  16  miles  long. 
The  scenery  en  route  is  of  an  enchantingly  varied 
nature,  and 

"  The  outstretching  lake,  embosomed  'mong  the  hills, 
The  eye  with  wonder  and  enchantment  fills." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Loch  a  glimpse  of  the 
ruins  of  Dall  Castle  was  got ;  then  we  came  to  the 
foot  of  Ben  Lawers,  the  third  highest  mountain  in 
Scotland ;  at  the  base  is  Ben  Lawers  Hotel,  where 
a  halt  was  made.  As  we  approached  Killin  we  had 
a  splendid  view  of  the  ivy-covered  ruins  of  Kinlarig 
Castle,  one  of  the  earliest  residences  of  the  Barons 
of  Breadalbane,  and  now  the  burial-place  of  that 


noble  family,  the  modern  mausoleum  being  close  to 
the  walls.  Arriving  at  KiUiu  about  i  p.m.,  we  put 
up  at  the  hotel,  where  we  had  a  wash  and  dinner. 
This  hotel  would  be  none  the  worse  of  being  under 
the  C.T.C.,  as  their  prices  are  too  too..  Dinner, 
2s.  6d.  per  head,  consisting  of  one  course  of  roast 
beef  and  bread ;  soda  water,  6d.  per  bottle.  We 
loitered  about  the  outside  of  the  hotel  for  about  an 
hour,  and  then  once  more  in  the  saddle  for  Killin 
Station,  a  distance  of  4J  miles,  two  miles  having  to 
be  walked,  as  it  is  rather  a  steep  incline;  but  once 
at  the  top  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  doing  a  capital 
legs  over  down  Glen  Ogle  to  Lochearnhead,  where 
a  short  stay  was  made.  Remounting  again,  we  rode 
along  the  north  side  of  Loch  Earn,  which  is  about 
seven  miles  long  and  two  broad,  and  presents  to  the 
cyclist  an  exceedingly  charming  picture.  We  had  a 
stiff  breeze  blowing  in  our  face,  but  owing  to  the 
splendid  macadam  road  we  made  good  pace  on  to 
the  pretty  village  of  St.  Fillans.  Another  halt  was 
made  here  to  have  a  sail,  but  as  all  the  boats  were 
engaged  we  were  denied  the  pleasure.  After  leaving 
St.  Fillans  we  wended  our  way  along  the  valley  of 
the  Earn,  passing  Dunira  House,  the  residence  of 
Sir  David  Dundas,  Bart.  We  next  got  a  glimpse  of 
Lord  Melville's  obelisk  on  the  top  of  Dunmore  Hill. 
Then  came  the  village  of  Comrie,  of  earthquake 
notoriety,  where  another  brief  halt  was  made  ;  but 
ere  long  we  got  notice  of  something  in  store  for  us 
by  the  rattling  of  thunder.  Leaving  Comrie,  our 
route  lay  through  an  avenue  of  about  a  couple  of 
miles  in  length,  the  trees  on  both  sides  being  stately 
and  rich  of  foliage.  Just  about  a  mile  from  Crieff 
down  came  the  rain  in  torrents,  and  ere  we  reached 
the  Drummond  Arms  Hotel  (C.T.C.  head-quarters), 
at  7  p.m.,  we  were  drenched  to  the  skin.  Once  in 
here,  wc  were  made  pretty  snug.  Getting  our  wet 
things  half  dried  we  adjourned  to  the  coffee  room, 
where  we  indulged  m  a  splendid  C.T.C.  tea.  It 
being  still  raining,  we  had  to  content  ourselves  by 
staying  indoors  till  some  signs  were  seen  of  the  rain 
abating.  About  9  the  rain  stopped,  so  we  took  the 
opportunity  of  starting  at  once  for  home  ;  but  when 
only  three  miles  out  of  town,  down  it  came  again 
worse  than  ever,  so  we  just  had  to  plod  through  the 
wet  the  best  way  we  could,  reaching  Perth  at  11 
p.m.  none  the  worse  for  our  day's  outing,  but  with 
a  jolly  wet  skin.  This  route  to  cyclists  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Scotland,  both  for  good  macadam  roads 
and  scenery. 


THE    CYCLE    IN    RELATION     TO    HEALTH    AND    BUSINESS. 


THIS  was  the  subject  given  at  the  recent 
CycUsts'  Camp  Meeting  at  the  Alexandra 
Park  for  an  essay,  but  only  four  scribes 
were  found  equal  to  the  task  of  dealing  with 
it,  out  of  the  multitude  who  write  on  all  manner  of 
subjects  in  the  cycling  press  from  the  horror  instilled 
into  gallant  captains'  breasts,  seeing  two  bikers 
joining  hands  when  mounted,  downwards.  It  seems 
to  us  that  no  subject  capable  of  being  suggested 
could  have  been  more  easy  to  enlarge  upon  than  the 
one  we  name,  for  where  in  all  the  round  of  pastimes 
is  there  one  which  gives  so  much  health  to  its 
votaries  as  cycling,  and  where  is  there  a  pastime  ex- 
cept cycling  capable  of  being  an  "  Aid  to  Business  ?" 
The  horse  may  shake  the  liver  up  more  for  the  time 
being,  but  the  wider  seat  on  the  quadruped  has  its 
drawbacks  ;  besides  which  the  gee-gee  cannot  be 
taken  so  far  day  by  day  as  the  cycle,  and  therefore 
the  mind  of  its  rider  receives  less  change.  Lawn 
tennis  is  a  series  of  awkward  jerks  and  twists  to  the 
human  frame,  and  particularly  dangerous  to  the 
feminine  order,  only  admissible  in  their  case,  in 
fact,  because  it  is  so  hard  to  make  women  take  any 
interest  in  anything  which  requires  bodily  exercise 
except  dancing,  and  apart  from  lounging  from  shop 
window  to  shop  window.  Cricket  is,  to  the  majority 
of  the  field,  either  a  sudden  strain  on  the  heart  by 
the  violent  exercise  of  running,  or  a  practical  doing 
nothing  but  putting  on  an  appearance  of  intense 
qui  vive  as  the  bowler  delivers  each  ball.  Football, 
which  is  only  available  for  a  short  period  of  the 
year,  is  fit  only  for  those  whose  muscles  are  far  in 
excess  of  their  mental  qualities.  Walking  is  to 
many  men  a  drag;  and  to  such,  as  an  exercise, 
consequently  worthless.  Before  walking  can  be 
taken  in  sufficient  doses  to  affect  the  health  for 
good,  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  do  like  it,  the 
man  must  have  ceased  to  have  to  earn  his  daily 
bread,  and  thus  'have  ample  time  to  walk,  and  to 
pick  his  own  time  and  weather.  Skating  on  ice 
comes  to  Englishmen  once  in  three  years.  Danc- 
ing, the  next  best  exercise — because  thoroughly 
recreative — to  cycling,  has  to  be  performed  in  rooms 
where  the  air  is  vitiated,  and  besides,  requires 
special  and  natural  skill  and  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties. Roller  skating  is  dead.  Rowing  exercises  but 
a  few  of  the  muscles,  and  has  little  beneficial  effect 
at  all  on  the  liver,  man's  greatest  enemy  after  40. 
Sailing,  though  intensely  exhilarating  to  the  mind, 
has  even  less  physical  beneficial  results  than  rowing 
to  the  body.  Carriage  exercise  is  not  only  expen- 
sive,   but,    besides  not  being  so   good,   has  all  the 


drawbacks  we  have  named  in  connection  with  horse 
riding.  We  therefore  come  to  this,  that  taken  "  all 
in  all,"  there  is  no  exercise  which  is  so  beneficial  as 
cycling.  There  is  implanted  in  every  child  an  in- 
tuitive love  of  propelling  a  wheel,  whether  it  be  a 
toy  cart,  a  hoop,  a  wheelbarrow,  or  whatnot.  A 
train  in  motion  has  more  or  less  of  interest  to  every 
human  being.  Why  this  love  of  motion  is  so  planted 
in  the  human  breast  we  cannot  say,  but  that  it  is 
so  none  can  deny.  This  being  so,  we  therefore  start, 
as  it  were,  prejudiced  in  favour  of  cycling.  And  we 
may  here  add  that,  unless  the  exercise  we  adopt  is 
one  which  is  agreeable  to  the  mind,  it  is  absolutely 
useless  from  a  beneficial — i.e.,  a  health — point  of 
view.  Having  brought  cycling  down  to  this  point, 
we  have  next  to  consider  whether  there  is  anything 
in  the  actual  action  of  cycling  which  is  otherwise 
than  beneficial,  and  we  are  emboldened  by  the 
practical  experience  of  over  ten  years,  and  the 
scientific  testimony  of  every  medical  man  who  has  a. 
practical  knowledge  of  his  subject,  to  say  that  there 
is  nothing  but  good  to  be  obtained  from  the  exercise 
in  proper  amount.  Of  course,  just  as  food  is  neces- 
sary to  life,  so  is  gluttony  its  curse.  Just  as  to  drink 
is  obligatory  on  all  who  would  live,  so  to  swill  is  to 
shorten  life.  The  only  thing  we  can  say  against 
cycling,  which  properly  used  strengthens  the  muscles, 
the  lungs,  the  heart,  and  stimulates  the  liver  and  the 
circulation,  is  that  it  is  so  easy  and  so  seductive, 
that  one  is  apt — very  apt — to  overdo  it  ;  to  get 
drunk  on  it,  in  fact,  figuratively  speaking.  This  is 
the  sole  danger,  but,  taken  in  moderation,  cycling  is 
undoubtedly  to  the  majority  of  men  the  most  enter- 
taining, and  to  all  the  most  beneficial  exercise  that 
could  be  indulged  in. 

Next  we  turn  to  its  use  as  an  adjunct  to  business, 
and  here  but  one  physical  objection  comes  in,  but  it  is 
a  serious  one — we  refer  to  perspiration  and  its  atten- 
dant dirt.  Very  few  men  can  ride  either  a  bicycle 
or  a  tricycle  five  miles  without  being  too  wet  at  the 
finish  to  sit  with  safety  in  their  office  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  it  is  not  everyone  who  has  the  oppor- 
tunity, or  will  incur  the  trouble  of  changing  their 
clothing.  Rain  is  also  another  drawback  to  using  a 
cycle  as  one  would  a  carriage,  or  even  a  horse, 
where  in  the  latter  case  a  large  cloak  can  keep  the 
rider  perfectly  dry.  Amongst  the  traffic  of  a  town, 
and  particularly  where  water-carts  are  in  use,  a 
bicycle  is  a  dangerous  implement,  but  a  tricycle 
under  such  circumstances  is  unaffected,  by  the 
surroundings.  Where  one,  however,  is  continually 
on  the  move,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Evening  Standard 
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carriers  daring  their  hours  of  work,  the  tricycle  is  an 
excellent  aid  to  business,  and  the  bar  which  we 
named — perspiration — has  no  effect,  for  it  is  only  to 
be  dreaded  by  those  who,  when  once  saturated  with 
it,  sit  about.  For  commercial  travellers,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  cycle  has  yet  arrived  at  a  sufficient  amount  of 
dignity  to  ensure  respect  when  calling  on  strangers. 
There  is,  we  regret  to  say,  a  very  general  feeling 
abroad  that  to  be  mounted  on  a  tricycle  means 
"  larking."  No  sound  business  is  ever  connected 
with  its  use,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  future 


years.  Country  doctors,  it  is  true,  do  occasionally 
use  the  vehicle  for  their  daily  rounds,  but  it  is  to 
visit  patients  whom  they  already  know,  and  a  man 
appearing  anywhere  for  the  first  time  on  a  tricycle 
is  hardly,  in  1884,  in  the  best  position  to  make  a 
favourable  impression.  That  the  time  will  come 
when  a  man  will  be  able  to  use  a  tricycle  for  business 
purposes  without  being  looked  upon  as  eccentric  we 
do  not  doubt,  but  that  it  has  yet  arrived  it  would  be 
fully  to  assert. 


A    STIFF   RISE. 


Cycling  celebrities. 

Robert  Cameron,  Esq.,  President  West  Lancashire  B.C. 


WITH  this  number  of  the  "Wheel  World"  we 
present  our  readers  with  the  portrait  of  one 
of  the  foremost  and  most  famous  cyclists 
and  athletes  of  the  Northern  Counties, 
Mr.  Robert  Cameron,  jun.,  and  a  perusal  of  the  brief 
and  imperfect  biographic  sketch  here  appended  will 
surely  satisfy  the  most  exacting  that  there  are  few 
living  cyclists  who  better  deserve  the  honour  implied 
in  being  accorded  a  place  in  our  portrait  gallery 
than  the  gentleman  by  whose  fine,  manly,  and 
handsome  features  it  is  now  adorned. 

Of  sturdy  muscular  physique,  of  imposing  pre- 
sence, and  dignified  martialrbearing,  with  an  honest, 
open  English  countenance,  and  towering  in  stature 
conspicuously  above  the  average  altitude  of  his 
fellow-men,  his  well-proportioned  and  equally  well- 
knit  frame  braced  by  the  judicious  physical  training 
and  exercise  of  m.any  years,  Mr.  Cameron  seems  to 
be  the  very  beau  ideal  of  an  athlete  in  his  appearance, 
and  that  he  must  be  so  in  reality  is  attested  by  his 
recorded  achievements,  and  by  the  many  prizes  he 
has  won  during  the  twenty  years  he  has  been  a  com- 
petitor in  the  athletic  arena,  the  simple  enumeration 
of  which  prizes  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter;  and 
so  numerous,  in  fact,  are  his  trophies,  that  deep- 
chested  and  broad-breasted  as  he  is,  his  spacious 
bosom  is  scarcely  wide  enough  to  permit  of  these 
trophies  being  fairly  displayed,  even  if  his  innate 
modesty  allowed  the  attempted  display  to  be  made. 
Many  years  back  —  years  before  cycling  in  its 
modern  sense  had  been  heard  of — that  is,  in  1863, 
Mr.  Cameron  made  his  first  public  appearance  as  a 
competitor  at  one  of  the  well-remembered  Olympian 
Festivals  organized  by  the  late  Mr.  John  HuUey,  the 
famous  director  of  the  Liverpool  Gymnasium.  On 
that  occasion,  he  (Mr.  Cameron)  gained  the  second 
prize  at  single-stick  exercise,  defeating  all  comers, 
with  but  one  exception.  In  the  following  year,  1S64, 
he  again  secured  the  second  prize  at  a  similar 
contest,  and  at  a  similar  festival.  This  was  followed 
by  his  appearance  as  a  competitor,  at  many  other 
local  athletic  gatherings,  and  mostly  with  success. 

In  addition  to  his  proficiency  at  single-stick,  Mr. 
Cameron  became  an  adept  at  tlirowing  the  hammer 
and  putting  the  shot,  and  at  the  Farnworth  Sports 
in  1870  he  secured  prizes  for  his  achievements  in 
this  kind  of  muscular  exercise,  and  in  the  following 
year,  1871,  he  carried  off  first  honours  and  a  silver 
cup  for  similar  feats  of  prowess. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Cameron,  it  appears,  must 
have  been  in  fine  form,  as  is  attested  by  his  further 


and  continued  successes  and  prizes  won  at  throwing 
the  hammer,  &c.,  at  the  Athletic  Sports  at  Knutsford, 
Crosby,  Aston,  Northwich,  Daresbury,  Runcorn, 
Grappenhall,  and  the  Stanley  Park,  Liverpool,  which 
resulted  in  a  considerable  accession  to  his  already 
numerous  trophies. 

Great,  however,  as  were  his  exploits  at  this  kind 
of  exercise,  it  was  in  the  aquatic  or  natatorial 
branch  of  athleticism  that  Mr.  Cameron  most  ex- 
celled ;  and  apart  from  the  cycling  of  his  more 
recent  years,  swimming  seems  to  have  been  his  most 
favourite  exercise.  In  1865  Mr.  Cameron  won  the 
championship  of  Liverpool  at  a  contest  of  the 
Liverpool  Swnnming  Association,  at  the  Everton 
Baths,  beating  Mr.  J.  Bush.  In  the  same  year,  at 
the  Liverpool  Cornwallis  Street  Baths,  he  won  a 
silver  cup,  presented  by  J.  J.  Stilt,  Esq.  He  then 
beat  the  Lancashire  champion,  Thornton,  at  the 
same  place,  both  starting  at  scratch,  in  a  flying 
handicap.  In  the  same  year  he  won  three  other 
matches;  and  (in  1866)  the  "  flying  handicap,"  hav- 
ing for  his  antagonist  the  long-distance  champion, 
Harry  Gurr.  Successes  followed  at  Warrington  and 
at  other  places,  but'  in  a  contest  with  Mather,  of 
Manchester,  he  was  defeated..  In  1866  Mr.  Cameron 
gained  the  proficiency  medal  of  the  Leander  Swim- 
ming Club  and  a  number  of  other  first  prizes, 
includmg  the  cup  of  the  famous  fete  at  the  Everton 
Swimming  Baths.  About  this  period,  however,  he 
was  seized  with  an  attack  of  muscular  rheumatism, 
and  on  his  recovery  was  advised  by  his  doctor  in 
future  to  confine  himself  to  achievements  on  land. 

Mr.  Cameron  also  acquired  considerable  skill  and 
adroitness  at  wrestling,  and  at.the  Aston  (Cheshire) 
Sports  in  1871  he  won  the  first  prize  at  a  match  of 
heavy  weights.  Also  the  first  prize  at  the  sports  held 
to  celebrate  the  opening  of  Sefton  Park  by  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  a  contest  of  heavy 
weights,  open  to  all  comers.  The  same  success 
attended  him  at  an  Athletic  Festival  held  the  same 
year  at  Ormskirk,  in  Lancashire. 

As  a  bicyclist,  Mr.  Cameron's  experience,  like 
many  other  of  the  present  wheel  world  veterans, 
dates  back  to  the  "  boneshaker"  era,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  in  or  about  Liverpool  to  apply  the 
then  new  invention  to  practical  locomotive  use.  It 
was  upon  one  of  these  antique  specimens  of  the 
"wheel"  that  he  won  his  first  bicycle  race 
in  1870,  on  the  Warrington  Road,  the  distance 
being  a  measured  mile,  and  the  time  in  which 
it    was    run    exactly    four     and    a    half    minutes. 
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Being,  as  already  stated,  of  stalwart  proportions, 
and  scaling  somewhat  considerably  above  the  average 
weight  of  i^acing  men,  Mr.  Cameron  has  doubtlessly 
often  found  himself  at  a  disadvantage  upon  the  racing 
track  from  being,  in  a  special  sense,  too  heavily 
handicapped,  yet  he  secured  a  second  place  in  the 
maiden  race  of  the  West  Lancashire  B.C.  Sports  in 
1876 ;  and  again,  in  1881,  he  came  in  second  at  a 
club  handicap.  He  has  also  won  several  races  upon 
the  road. 

Mr.  Cameron  is  the  worthy  and  honoured  presi- 
dent of  the  West  Lancashire  Bicycle  Club,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful  clubs  in  the  pro- 
vinces, having  its  head-quarters  in  Liverpool.  This 
position  he  has  most  efficiently  and  most  admirably 
occupied  for  many  years.  Indeed,  it  may  be  truth- 
fully said  tliat  the  club  itself  owes  its  origin  to  Mr. 
Cameron  ;  and  whatever  exceptional  success  it  has 
attained  is  attributable,  and  attributed  almost  en- 
tirely, to  his  untiring  energies,  his  courtesy  and  tact, 
and  to  the  enthusiasm  created  by  his  generous 
demeanour  in  the  minds  of  the  devoted  members 
he  has  gathered  around  him. 


Mr.  Cameron's  services  have  frequently  been 
called  into  requisition  in  the  capacity  of  judge  at 
local  and  neighbouring  sports,  but  latterly  he  has 
preferred  the  office  of  starter,  and  as  such  he  has 
been  called  upon  to  act  at  nearly  all  the  meets  in 
Liverpool  and  its  adjacencies.  Recently,  the 
members  of  the  Wigan  Athletic  Festival  Committee 
presented  him  with  a  handsome  album  suitably 
inscribed,  and  a  public  dinner  was  held  in  his 
honour,  at  which  the  Mayor  of  Wigan  presided. 
In  addition  to  his  being  president  of  the  W.L.B.C., 
Mr.  Cameron  has  also  been  president  of  the  Liver- 
pool Monstre  Meet  Committee  for  the  last  seven 
years,  and  there  is  not  a  member  who  ever  attended 
a  meeting  where  he  presided  but  will  bear  willing 
and  cheerful  testimony  to  his  tact,  forbearance,  and 
business  capacity.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Liverpool  Harriers  Club  (holders  of  the  N.C.C.C. 
championship),  and  of  the  Liverpool  Local  Centime 
of  the  National  Cyclists'  Union,  to  all  of  which 
organisations  he  has  ungrudgingly  given  good  and 
faithful  service. 


AN    AWKWABD    COENEK. 


HOW    THE    WHEEL    WORLD    WAGS. 


THERE  must  be  a  comet  or  something  mean- 
dering around,  possessing  an  influence  over 
cyclists  somewhat  akin  to  that  exercised  by 
the  moon  over  the  tides  ;  for  we  have 
latterly  been  distressed  to  hear  of  quite  a  large 
crop  of  accidents  happening  to  bicyclists  and  tri- 
cycHsts  indifferently.  That  misfortunes  never  come 
singly  has  received  amplification  anew,  scarcely 
a  week  passing  during  the  present  summer  without 
the  news  of  a  more  or  less  severe  fall  being  sustained 
by  a  cyclist.  Deplorable  to  state,  too,  fatal  results 
have  ensued  in  two  cases,  lock-jaw  supervening  upon 
a  rash  neglect  of  flesh  wounds  by  a  racing  cyclist, 
and  a  boy  being  killed  by  a  tricycle  breakage. 

Each  of  the  fatal  accidents  referred  to  was  of 
singularly  simple  origin,  and  consequently  remark- 
able. Amongst  racing  men  there  exists  a  Spartan 
sort  of  disregard  for  personal  injuries,  and  when  a 
bicyclist  or  tricyclist  injures  himself,  he  is  inclined 
to  pooh-pooh  the  idea  of  seeking  medical  assistance. 
The  nonchalance  with  which  such  a  man  will  rub  and 
scrape  at  a  gaping  wound  in  arm  or  leg,  to  get  out 
the  cinders  or  gravel,  is  somewhat  appalling  to  the 
onlooker.  Then,  again,  when  a  crippled  wheelman 
is  in  a  fair  way  towards  convalescence,  he  exhibits  a 
disregard  for  pain  and  danger,  not  unfrequently 
resulting  in  relapse.  Such  was  the  case  with  poor 
Walker,  of  the  Surrey  B.C.,  whose  flesh-wound  was 
of  a  severe  but  not  dangerous  nature ;  neglect  of 
reasonable  precaution  brought  on  tetanus,  and  the 
sufferer  was  soon  released  by  death. 


The  second  fatal  accident  took  place  in  an  almost 
incredible  fashion.  A  spoke  from  a  swiftly-revolving 
wheel  seerris  to  have  shot  straight  out  with  such 
velocity  that  it  entered  the  face  of  a  passing  boy, 
just  under  the  eye,  and  killed  him.  Such  a  thing 
could  be  no  more  guarded  against  than  the  majority 
of  other  everyday  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ;  but 
it  may  perhaps  warn  us  against  the  too-common 
practice  of  regarding  a  broken  spoke  in  a  cycle 
wheel  as  a  matter  of  insufficient  moment  to  deserve 
immediate  attention. 

Just  now,  when  so  many  riders  have  been 
qualifying  for  compensation,  the  Cyclists'  Accident 
Assurance  Corporation  has  sought  the  bourne  whence 
no  limited  liability  company  returns.  It  is  now 
many  years  since  wheelers  first  discussed  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  company,  and  the  enterprising 
gentlemen  who  engineered  the  C.A.A.C.  had  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  amongst  the  vast  army  of 


cyclists  there  would  be  found  a  sufficient  quota  to 
take  shares  in  the  Corporation's  capital.  But,  like 
the  abortive  Club  House  scheme,  preliminary  ex- 
pressions of  good-will  were  no  criterion  of  ultimate 
actions,  and  from  lack  of  adequate  support  the 
company  that  was  to  have  been  the  means  whereby 
we  co-operated  in  stiaring  each  other's  losses  by 
accident  has  gone  into  liquidation,  and  once  again 
our  machines  are  entirely  at  our  own  risk. 

The  Union  is  replacing  its  danger-boards  at  last, 
but  although  the  new  "  boards"  are  of  such  solid 
construction  that  it  will  take  some  centuries  of 
legitimate  wear  to  destroy  them,  the  lot  of  local 
centralizers  is  said  to  be  the  reverse  of  a  happy  one. 
To  begin  vi'ith,  the  "  boards"  scale  about  twenty  to 
the  ton  ;  and  they  are  of  such  a  size  that  all  former 
ways  and  means  for  their  erection  seem  Liliputian 
and  ineffectual.  Then  the  wisdom  of  Ironmonger 
Lane  has  decreed  that  the  "  boards"  shall  be  sent 
to  their  respective  destinations  unpainted,  because 
of  the  possibility  that  the  paint  may  get  scratched 
in  transit.  To  the  average  cyclistic  mtellect,  it  is  a 
matter  for  wonder  whether  it  would  not,  even  in 
such  a  calamitous  contingency,  be  easier  to  touch 
up  the  damaged  paint  rather  than  to  paint  the 
whole  concern.  As  matters  stand,  wheelmen  in 
rural  districts  have  the  felicity  of  paying  carriage 
for  the  ponderous  slabs  of  cast  iron,  paying  their 
local  decorator  to  paint  up  the  letters,  paying  their 
local  carrier  to  cart  the  concern  to  the  summit  of 
the  dangerous  hill,  paying  a  labourer  to  travel  to 
the  spot  and  pull  down  the  old  post,  paying  a  skilled 
carpenter  to  travel  to  the  spot  and  drill  suitable 
holes  for  the  massive  nutted  bolts,  paying  the 
labourer  to  re-erect  the  post,  and  in  all  probability 
paying  periodical  visits  to  the  spot  to  renew  the 
defective  paint  which  will  generally  be  used  by  rural 
artists. 


Speechly  is  bicycle  champion  at  a  mile,  Chambers 
is  bicycle  champion  at  five  miles.  Fry  is  bicycle 
champion  at  fifty  miles,  Liles  is  tricycle  champion 
at  one,  five,  and  twenty-five  miles.  The  time  re- 
cords were  not  affected  in  either  of  the  five  first- 
named  ;  but  in  the  race  for  the  last-mentioned  title 
the  distances  from  twelve  miles  to  the  finish  were 
ridden  faster  than  ever  before,  the  record  for  twenty- 
five  miles  standing  now  at  ih.  28m.  58s. 


Folks  grumble  because  "  waiting  tactics"  are 
adopted  in  so  many  scratch  races;  but  so  long  as 
sciatch  rsces  are  held  on  their  present  conditions 
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HOW    THE    WHEEL    WORLD    WAGS. 


competitors  must  be  allowed  to  use  their  own  judg- 
ment as  to  pace,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  throw 
away  their  chance  of  being  first  at  the  end  of  the  dis- 
tance stipulated,  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  the  popular 
or  the  uncritical  craving  for  "  gallery  spurts."  If 
racing  all  through  is  desired,  promoters  of  contests 
have  the  power  to  frame  conditions  whereby  the 
victory  will  be  awarded  to  the  rider  scoring  the  most 
points  for  premier  position  at  each  lap,  or  at  each 
half-lap,  or  at  each  quarter-lap  if  they  choose. 


Viscount  Bury  is  the  nobleman  to  whose  personal 
efforts  Metropolitan  cyclists  owe  it  that  we  are  soon 
to  be  allowed  free  passage  through  some  of  the 
parks.  The  powers  that  be  at  Whitehall  are 
evidently  of  the  same  mind  as  the  "  Democrats 
of  the  Tea  Table ;  "  they  will  let  us  pass  quietly 
through,  but  object  to  street-pests  thronging  the 
secluded  roads  in  the  public  breathing-spots. 


By  the  time  this  is  in  print,  there  will  have  been 
another  pleasant  little  reunion  of  cycling  acquaint- 
ances in  Brighton,  several  members  of  the  private 
club  calling  themselves  the  Tricycle  Union  taking 
their  machines  down  by  train  to  say  "  how  de  do  ?" 
to  the  Brighton  Tricycle  Clubbists.  So  long  as  they 
confine  their  efforts  to  such  harmless  amusements, 
these  little  excursionsdeserve  to  succeed,  and  I  hope 
that  Mr.  Cobb  and  his  friends  enjoyed  their  trip,  and 
came  back  looking  quite  gipsy-hke.  It  is  only  when 
they  spoil  the  pleasant  nature  of  their  little  outings 
by  talking  very  sillily  about  things  they  don't  under- 
stand, that  the  wheel  worldly  man  is  forced  to 
bethink  himself  of  the  history  of  a  certain  frog,  who 
one  iEsop  represents  as  emulating  a  bovine  quadru- 
ped, with  disastrous  results. 


The  tricycling  clubs  had  another  taste  of  rain  on 
their  field-day  at  Willesden,  and  the  anticipated 
huge  muster  was  reduced  to  the  more  modest  dimen- 
sions of  a  hundred  and  ten. 

Funny  stories,  some  of  these  tricycling  clubs  can 
tell,  too  ;  although  nobody  ever  believes  a  word  of 
them,  of  course.  This  one  can't  be  true,  I  feel  sure. 
They  say  that  an  officer  of  one  club  went  for  a 
certain   ride,   at   Easter,   and   traversed    some    154 


miles  in  zo^  hours.  They  say  that  an  officer  in 
another  club  pooh-poohed  the  feat,  bragging  that 
"  he  and  his  daughter  could  do  it  on  a  sociable  !  " 
They  say,  too,  that  this  second  officer  went  in  for  a 
race  of  71  miles,  to  cover  which  distance  he  took 
some  10^  hours.  They  say,  too,  that  his  daughter 
took  ii|  hours  to  ride  that  same  71  miles.  They 
also  say  that  sociables  are  slower  than  singles. 
They  then  have  the  presumption  to  hint  that  71 
miles  in  io|-  hours  multiplied  by  two  makes  142 
miles  in  21  hours,  and  that  they  really  can't  under- 
stand how  the  figures  won't  come  anything  like 
right.  But  then,  of  course,  they  do  tell  such,  awful 
fibs,  and  the  officer  must  have  been  quite  right  when 
he  declared  that  he  and  his  daughter  could  ride 
154  miles  in  2O5-  huurs  on  a  sociable.  Officers  never 
tell  tarradiddles  ;  not  even  when  they  scribble 
anonymously  on  a  copy  of  this  magazine,  send  it 
far  away,  and  get  it  re-posted  to  the  publishers. 


The  industry  known  as  washing-one's-dirty-linen- 
in-public  bids  fair  to  experience  a  powerful  revival. 
Another  tricycle  club  captain,  having  used  foolish 
words,  was  thrashed  by  the  secretary,  for  an  alleged 
slander,  and  instead  of  pocketing  the  punishment, 
or  even  waiting  till  he  could  heave  a  brick  at  the 
secretary  from  behind  a  high  wall,  the  thrashed  one 
went  to  law  about  it.  Later,  two  path-frequenting 
cyclists  have  written  sundry  letters  in  a  tone  of 
deep  asperity  to  each  other,  and  instead  of  keeping 
that  dark,  have  thought  fit  to  let  the  wheel  world 
know  what  nam  js  they  have  been  calling  each  other. 


In  a  tricycling  handicap,  H.  N.  Corsellis  has 
lowered  the  record  for  a  full  mile  to  3m.  3|s.  Two 
other  records  are  claimed,  one  for  a  tandem  ride  and 
the  other  for  a  bicycling  quarter-mile ;  but  both 
were  private  trials,  and  consequently  not  authorita- 
tive records. 

In  the  immediate  future,  Harrogate  bids,  fair  to 
eclipse  itself  this  year,  quite  an  unusual  number  of 
cyclists  having  determined  to  visit  the  Yorkshire 
camp,  from  the  shining  light  of  the  legislative  or 
racing  arena,  clear  away  down  through  the  various 
strata,  even  as  far  down  as  the  lowly 

"Axis." 


GRAVEL    AND     CINDERS. 


ALL  the  prophets  wei^e  simply  "  out  of  it  "  in 
their  prognostications  as  to  the  winner  of 
the  one  mile  championship,  the  iirst 
N.C.U.  contest  that  was  run  in  1884.  It 
was  a  case  of  Liles  or  Gaskell,  or  Gaskell  and  Liles, 
according  to  fancy,  but  no  one  dreamt  of  Speechly. 
I  saw  him,  run,  however,  at  Cambridge  on  the  gth 
June,  and  it  was  then  palpable  to  anyone  that  when 
it  came  to  a  matter  of  short  spurt  he  had  a  wonder- 
ful turn  of  speed  at  his  command.  The  one  mile 
championship,  as  run  at  Lillie  Bridge  on  the  21st 
June,  was  simply  a  repetition  of  the  celebrated  Keen 
versus  Cortis  match,  when  neither  would  put  it  on, 
but  kept  themselves  till  the  last  lap.  In  this  way — ■ 
the  game  of  r.natch — the  championship  was  left  an 
open  question,  and  thus  the  prophets  came  to 
grief.  It  is  my  sad  duty  to  chronicle  that 
happily  rare  event — a  death  from  bicycle  racing. 
Mr.  Hermann  Walker,  of  the  Surrey  B.C.,  who  fell 
at  the  Oval  and  brought  Brown  to  grief,  also  came 
over  on  the  Saturday  before  Whit- Monday  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  and,  although  he  fell  on  grass, 
seems  to  have  badly  cut  his  arm.  The  wound 
refused  to  heal,  and  on  the  i8th  June  Mr.  Walker 
succumbed  to  lockjaw  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  five. 
Tumbles  have  been,  unfortunately,  prevalent  this 
season,  as  Macbeth  came  over  heavily  at  Stamford 
Bridge  on  Whit-Monday,  and  Wilson  at  Cambridge 
on  the  gth.  Potter,  of  the  Surrey,  who  got  back  to 
scratch  from  the  80  yards  mark  all  within  a  fort- 
night, is  a  rising  man,  but  up  to  the  time  of  wi'iting 
no  special  scratch  flier  has  been  found  equal  to  the 
times  in  which  a  mile  handicap  has  now  to  be  won. 

In  tricycle  racing  P.  G.  Hebblethwaite  did  splendid 
business  for  himself  and  for  the  "Premier"  by 
getting  it  in  first  in  the  100  miles  road  race  over 
very  dusty  roads  in  loh.  16m.  Hardly  had  P.  G. 
arrived  at  his  glory,  however,  than  Bourdon,  of 
Bromley,  proved  himself  the  "right  man  in  the 
right  place"  atop  of  a  tricycle,  and  put  100  miles 
out  of  sight  in  gh.  8m.  on  the  road.  These  are,  in 
fact,  days  of  short  records — i.e.,  holding  them  for  a 
short  time,'  for  no  sooner  had  Adams  got  from 
Land's  End  to  John-o'-Groat's  in  seven  days  than 
Jim  Lennox  scuttles  down  south  from  Dumfries, 
and  does  the  journey  in  6  days  19  hours  20  minutes. 
What  will  be  the  result  to  Bourdon  when  he,  Nixon, 
Webb,  and  Hebblethwaite  meet  for  that  celebrated 
friendly  100  we  know  not,  but  the  "  great  Alfred  " 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  a  particularly  fit  condition  at 
present.  Corsellis  has  proved  a  great  disappoint- 
ment,  promising  well   but,  except  on  the  tandem, 


doing  little.  Webb,  the  other  "  bond  fide  tricyclist 
flier,"  has  been  suffering  from  accident,  but,  after  re- 
covery, was  not  up  to  Liles's  form  over  25  miles  of 
path — ^and  a  good  path  too — at  Lillie  Bridge. 
Cripps,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  was  not 
trotted  out  for  the  25  miles  championship,  and  thus 
considerable  interest  was  robbed  from  it,  as  the 
smart-looking  Midlander  had  made  his  name  with 
Londoners  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  at  Whitsuntide. 

The  championships  have  undoubtedly  been  a  sur 
prise,  as  no  one  expected  either  Speechly  to  be  one 
mile  "boss"  or  that  Chambers  would  secure  the 
honours  at  five  miles.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
to  be  supposed  that  Speechly  won  by  such  a  fluke 
as  some  men  would  make  out,  for  in  the  following 
week,  at  the  international  two  miles  on  the  same 
course,  he  again  defeated  Liles,  both  "all  out"  for 
the  last  lap.  I  do  not  think  that,  given  the  latter 
"fit,"  S.  is  really  a  better  man  than  L.,  but  that  he 
won  on  his  merits  on  both  the  occasions  named,  and 
not  by  any  fluke,  is  undoubted.  The  five  miles  cham- 
pionship run  at  Cardiff  was  an  undoubted  "frost" — 
there  is  no  use  blinking  that  fact. 

Whether  it  was  to  encourage  the  Welshmen  or  to 
get  a  good  "  gate"  from  the  bibulous  and  sport-loving 
colliers  and  ironworkers,  that  the  N.C.U.  decided  to 
go  to  Cardiff  we  cannot  say.  We  only  do  know  that 
they  failed  to  get  any  men  of  note — bar  Chambers — 
to  contest  at  the  locality  chosen. 

In  the  tricycle  championships  the  'bicyclist,  Liles, 
completely  vanquished  the  two  "  bond  fide  tricyclists," 
Webb  and  Corsellis,  the  latter  of  whom  is  a  very 
over-rated  man  on  the  path  and  with  a  road  record 
simply  nil.  There  has  been  a  singular  dearth  of  good 
coming  men  this  year.  All  the  scratch  men  are  old 
hands  of  one  or  more  season's  experience,  and 
although  Furnival,  Potter,  Hely  and  others  are  get- 
ting along  they  are  not  yet  in  the  first  flight. 

The  fifty  miles  championship  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
brought  out  a  very  poor  field.  Liles  and  other  tried 
long-distance  men  had  not  even  entered,  and  H.  F. 
Wilson  was  suffering  from  rheumatism  and  therefore 
unable  to  start.  Nicolas's  riding  was  very  good,  as 
to  make  up  a  lap  in  the  last  two  miles  amply  proves, 
and  it  might  have  fared  ill  with  Fry  had  "  Pem  Cole- 
man's Schoolboy"  not  had  to  stop  to  fix  up  his 
pedal.  The  racing  at  Windsor  was  noticeable  for  the 
excellent  riding  of  "  Doodle,"  who.  if  he  only  kept 
himself  in  the  condition  which  the  majority  of  racing 
men  do,  would  be  almost  without  a  match  on  the 
path,  unless,  perhaps,  he  met 

"  SCORCHALONG." 


AMONGST   THE    CLUBS. 


Twelve  members  drove  to  Great  Parndon  on  the 
28th,  and  after  enjoying  a  capital  dinner  given  by 
ihe  president,  the  party  once  more  "mounted  the 
brake,"  and  returned  home.  This  is  "  bully"  for  a 
club  run  of  the  Walthamstow  B.C. 


The  captain  of  the  Hampstead  is,  no  doubt,  sorry 
he  spoke  about  the  Haverstock  C.C.,  for  the  V.P. 
gave  him  a  "  Quicke"  retort,  and  protested  against 
the  H.B.C.  captain's  dictatorial  attitude  in  his 
attempts  to  put  the  wheel  world  generally,  and  the 
Haverstocks  in  particular,  straight. 

^       >):       ;I; 

By-the-bye,  is  it  riot  a  "wee  bit"  injudicious  for 
the  Hampstead  to  talk  of  the  bad  form  of  individual 
members  compromising  a  club  ? 


Amongst  the  things  we  "  wonder,"  when  we  think 
at  all,  is,  if  the  two  members  of  a  North-west  club 
got  that  coin  for  the  father-in-law's  tricycle,  and  if 
the  maker  who  was  asked  for  it  ever  got  his  coin  ? 


We  read  somewhere  that  even  the  popular 
Crawley  Meet  was  on  the  decline.  Inasmuch  as 
there  were  more  men  than  ever  there,  we  should 
like  to  know  the  basis  on  which  this  statement  is 
made.  Anyhow,  the  Saturn,  the  Gainsboroughs, 
and  the  Centaurs,  amongst  other  London  clubs, 
speak  most  highly  of  th  ;  pleasure  they  derived  from 
the  outing.  Buffles  ca.i't  go,  and  says  it  was  a  frost. 
Buggins  and  Juggins  copy  his  creed. 

The  Jupiters  had  an  alfresco  dance  at  their  ladies' 
day  at  Pinner,  and  speak  of  it  as  "  an  addition  out  of 
the  common."  Long  may  it  remain  so,  for  if  there 
is  anything  calculated  to  spoil  a  waltzist's  style,  ic 
is  dancing  on  the  greensward.  We  are  glad,  all 
the  same,  to  hear  the  Jupiters  and  their  Junos 
enjoyed  it. 

Brockley  Hill,  a  rare  "  teazer,"  on  the  London 
and  St.  Albans  Road,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
prowess  of  Messrs.  Manning,  Dawes,  and  Wright, 
the  club  climbers  of  the  Haverstock. 


The  Edinburgh  wheelmen  have  been  having  a 
"  high  old  time"  of  it  with  the  local  pikemen,  having 
just  discovered  that  cycles  are  exempt. 


The  Beumond  B.C.  have  a  band,  and  at  their 
ladies'  day  at  Chislehurst,  last  month,  it  discoursed 
"  enchanting  strains."  We  never  hear  of  a  bicycle 
band  without  thinking  of  M.  D.  Rucker's  perform- 
ance on  the  cornet  in  the  L.B.C.  orchestra  at  the 
Langham  Hall.     Talk  about  "  enchanting  strains!" 


If  the  Oakley  B.C.  ever  want  to  change  the'r 
name  (or  adopt  a  club  drink),  they  might  become 
the  Cooper  B.C.,  for  it  is  not  every  club  which  at  its 
race  meeting  can  put  in  the  field  and  get  placed  a 
Mr.  F.  Cooper,  a  Mr.  A.  Cjoper,  and  a  Mr.  C. 
Cooper,  and  then  have  the  report  signed  by  Mr.  W. 
Cooper,  hon.  sec. 

We  cannot  help  expressing  our  disgust  at  the 
flippant  tone  adopted  by  the  wheel  press — The  Cyclist 
excepted — when  dealing  with  the  recent  assault 
made  by  the  ex-hon.  sec.  of  the  Wandsworth  T.C. 
on  the  captain  of  that  club.  To  our  mind  there  is 
nothing  funny  in  the  affair,  and  whoever  was  in  the 
fault,  fighting  is  an  element  which  certainly  does 
not  require  to  be  introduced  into  club  life. 


Anyone  who  wants  to  read  funny  wheel  stuff 
should  invest  in  the  "  World's  Penny,"  an  illustrated 
London  weekly.  We  read  therein  recently  that, 
after  leaving  Pitlochry,  Mr.  James  Lennox  came  to 
Dumfries,  he  being  at  the  time  en  route  to  John-o'- 
Groat's.  As  the  former  place  is  in  Perthshire,  the 
geography  is  somewhat  astray. 


The  Hammersmith  B.  &  T.C.  are  no  longer  blue, 
but,  being  now  an  old  club,  have  naturally  become 
gray,  and  have  also  abandoned  braid. 


The  brake  question  has  always  been  one  of 
interest  to  wheelmen,  and  years  ago  the  Stanley 
held  a  discussion  on  brakes.  The  modern  form  of 
brake,  however,  in  use  by  East-end  London  clubs, 
is  one  with  two  horses,  as  that  seems  to  be  the  way 
some  of  them  get  about.  The  latest  we  have  heard 
of  is  the  Criterion,  who  visited  the  Beehive,  Bark- 
ingside,  with  33,  all  told,  in  brakes. 

Many  publicans  forget  that  they  are  licensed 
victuallers,  and  so  the  Danes  B.C.  found  it  when  they 
called  at  the  Seven  Stars,  Foot's  Cray  way,  and 
were  told  "  they  couldn't  trouble  to  cook  anything." 


JOTTINGS   FROM   THE  EMERALD  ISLE. 


Co.  Kerry  A.A.C. — As  usual,  the  annual  reunion 
of  this  club  was  eminently  successful.  The  cinder 
path  (a  440)  must  have  been  in  Ai  order,  as  the 
times  recorded  are  very  good,  especially  the  three 
miles,  the  time  for  which  is  given  as  9m.  55^s. 

Cyclists'  Meets. — Of  course,  whether  it  had  the 
high-sounding  title  or  not,  the  "  Metropolitan"  meet 
would  be  the  most  important,  but  when  we  compare 
the  respective  merits  of  the  General  Meet  of  Irish 
Cyclists  and  the  North  of  Ireland  Cyclists'  Meet  we 
must  in  fair  play  give  the  Northerners  the  palm.  The 
G.M.I.C.  consisted  of  the  following  clubs: — Irish 
Champion,  Dublm  University,  Eglioton,  Phct;nix, 
Metropolitan,  Leinster,  Wanderers,  lona,  Ohne 
Hast,  and  Rathmines  School,  all  of  which  are  Dub- 
lin clubs.  The  N.I. CM.  consisted  of  the  Northern, 
Windsor,  Greenisland,  Richmond,  Mossley  Rovers, 
Newry,  Lisburn,  and  Ulster  T.C.  The  total  number 
taking  part  in  the  latter  was  200,  in  the  former  250. 
A  useful  lesson  is  to  be  learned  from  this,  and  that 
is  to  make  the  Dublin  meet  more  representative.  A 
liberal  programme  should  be  compiled,  so  that  we 
might  compete  more  successfully  with  our  Northern 
friends. 


Leinster  Cycling  Club. — The  first  annual  bicycle 
and  athletic  meeting  of  this  club  was  held  in  the 
most  glorious  weather,  notwithstanding  which  the 
attendance  was  only  up  to  the  average  Lansdowne 
Road.  The  programme  was  really  excellent,  and 
deserved  from  the  public  more  patronage  than  was 
bestowed.  As  regards  the  entries,  there  was  nothingto 
be  complained  of.  McKay  carried  all  before  him,  while 
Phillips  and  Tickell  also  did  pretty  well.  The 
general  handicapping  was  not  bad,  but,  in  the  name 
of  goodness,  how  did  they  arrange  the  tricycle 
handicap  ?  The  man  that  should  have  been  scratch 
was  given  150  yards.  Positions  might  have  been 
reversed — and  with  credit. 

Tricycling  Development. — Not  to  be  behind  the 
times,  the  proprietor  of  the  Evening  Telegraph  has 
introduced  tricycles  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
he  evening  papers  to  the  various  city  stations. 
While  wishing  the  experiment  every  success,  I  must 
say  that  the  rough  paving  of  Dublin  is  likely  to 
prove  a  "  stickler"  for  this  latest  phase  of  newspaper 
enterprise. 

Betting  at  Race  Meetings. — If  I  do  not  make  a 
mistake,    there   is   some  rule  against  this  practice 


being  carried  on  "  openly"  at  meetings  under  the 
laws  of  the  A. A. A.;  yet  at  nearly  every  meeting 
held  at  Lansdowne  Road  the  "  two  to  one  bar  one" 
gentlemen  do  a  roaring  trade.  In  connection  with 
this  there  is  a  point  which  I  am  curious  about,  and 
perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  you  would  satisfy  my  curiosity. 
The  point  is — Is  an  amateur  allowed  to  back  himself 
to  win  ? 


Athletics  in  Dublin. — Within  the  last  couple  of 
years  it  has  been  noted  that  athletics  have  greatly 
revived,  and,  with  a  little  encouragement,  are  likely 
to  still  increase  in  the  public  favour.  This  has  been 
more  especially  the  case  in  Dublin,  and  to  a  very 
remarkable  extent.  Now  there  is,  unfortunately, 
but  one  athletic  arena  for  the  city,  and  the  proprie- 
tor, or  proprietors,  too  well  aware  of  their  monopoly 
are,  by  a  pocket-all-I-can  policy,  doing  their  best  to 
crush  the  little  life  out  of  athletics  that  has  been 
infused  into  them.  But  out  of  harm  very  often  good 
springs,  and  this  policy  may,  after  all,  be  the  means 
of  making  cyclists  look  to  their  interests  and  start 
a  cinder  track,  as  the  one  at  Lansdowne  Road  is  one 
only  in  name.  Anyone  has  but  to  compare  the  time 
for  the  ten  miles  road  handicap  in  the  Phcenix  Park 
on  the  14th  June,  and  the  ten  miles  championship  a 
fortnight  later  on  the  so-called  cinder  path  to  see 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  anything  like  fast  time 
accomplished  at  Lansdowne  Road.  McKay  took 
exactly  26|s.  longer  at  the  latter  place  than  he  did 
on  the  road. 

Championship  Meeting. — For  the  three  wheel 
events  there  were  but  three  entries,  and  of  the  trio 
there  was  one  absentee,  viz.,  Maclean,  of  Mount- 
rath.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  when  things  are 
at  their  worst  they  generally  mend,  and  I  trust  that 
it  may  prove  so  in  the  present  case,  as  even  no 
matter  how  good  the  men  may  be,  a  field  of  two  is 
not  what  one  would  expect  to  see  for  a  champion- 
ship. There  was  general  surprise  that  H.  M. 
Wright  did  not  compete,  and  also  J.  H.  Craig,  who, 
I  believe,  is  at  present  in  Scotland.  The  former 
was  prevented  because  it  might  have  interfered 
with  his  training  for  the  Metropolitan  Regatta,  and 
the  latter  on  account  of  a  severe  fall  he  received,  by 
which  he  injured  his  knee-cap.  Hall  was  very  un- 
lucky, both  in  the  mile  and  also  in  the  four  miles,  as  in 
the  former  he  missed  his  pedal,  and  from  the  same 
cause,  or  the  bad  condition  of  the  path,  he  came  a 
cropper  in  the  four  miles.  Ample  amends  was  made 
for  these  drawbacks  by  the  really  exciting  finish  of 
■the  ten  miles. 
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IRISH     RACING     RECORD. 

Dublin  University  Bicycle  Club  (College  Park). 
— 5th  June. — One  Mile  Novices  (Final  Heat) :  E.  A. 
W.  Jones  (i)  ;  H.  A.  Richey  (2) ;  W.  M.  Jennings 
(3).  Won  by  twenty  yards.  Time,  3m.  33s. — One 
Mile  Tricycle  (Final  Heat)  :  G.  Stoney,  no  yds  (1) ; 
A.  Fetherston,  210  (2)  ;  L.  G.  Macrory,  40  (3).  Mac- 
rory  looked  like  winning,  when  he  got  an  upset. 
Time,  4m.  27|s. — One  Mile :  F.  F.  Kilkelly,  80  yds 
(1) ;  H.  M.  Wright,  scratch  (2) ;  E.  A.  W.  Jones,  100 
(3).  Won  after  a  splendid  race  by  a  foot.  Time, 
3m.  i8|s. — Four  Miles  :  H.  M.  Wright,  scratch  (i) ; 
F.  F.  Kilkelly,  230  yds  (2) ;  A.  Crichton,  250  (3). 
Won  very  easily  by  twenty  yards.     Time,  14m.  igls. 


MOUNTPLEASANT     SQUARE     (Ddblin)     SpORTS. — 7th 

June. — One  Mile  (Schoolboys)  :  M.  C.  Le  Breton 
Simmons,  60  yds  (i)  ;  E.  R.  R.  Bustard,  100  (2) :  J. 
Tyrrel,  40  (3).  Won  easily.  Time,  5m.  35s. — Two 
_Miles :  Geo.  Browne,  lona  B.C.,  35  yds  (i)  ;  J.  F- 
Wright,  180  (2).     Won  easily.     Time,  11  m.  24|s. 


Ballymena  Cricket  Club. — 12th  June. — One 
Mile  (Local)  :  D.  C.  Woods,  35  yds  (i)  ;  John 
McNiece,  45  (2);  J.  C.  Mills,  30  (3).  Won  easily. 
Time,  5m.  los. — Three  Miles  :  J.  McCormack, 
M. B.C.,  210  yds  (i);  D.  McCaw,  W.B.C.,  125  (2)  ; 
J.  W.  Morley,  U.C.C,  80  (3).  Won  by  three  feet. 
Time,  13m.  483. — Four  Miles  :  J.  McCormack,  370 
yds  (i) ;  D.  M'Caw,  200  (2)  ;  J.  W.  Morley,  120  (3). 
Won  easily  by  ten  yards.  Time,  17m. — Two  Miles  : 
J.  W.  Morley,  60  yds  (i) ;  D.  M'Caw,  95  (2)  ;  J. 
McCormack,  140  (3).  Won  by  ten  yards.  Time, 
8m.  50S. 

Clane  (County  Kildare)  Athletic  Sports. — 12th 
June. — Three  Miles:  P.  J.  Kilroy,  M.A.A.C.,  320 
yds  (i)  ;  W.  Ard,  Naas,  25  (2)  ;  W.  McCourt, 
W.B.C.,  scratch  (3).      vVon  easily.     Time,   15m. 


Irish  Cyclists'  Association  (Phoenix  Park). — 
14th  June. — Two  Miles  (Tricycle)  :  J.  W.  Morley, 
Ulster  C.C.,  scratch  (i) ;  C.  J.  Thompson,  Irish 
Champion  C.C,  45s.  (2)  ;  G.  G.  Stoney,  Dublin 
University  B.C.,  im.  (3).  Won  easily  by  fully  100 
yards.  Time,  8m.  30s. — Ten  Miles;  E.  S.  McKay, 
Irish  Champion  C.C,  scratch  (i)  ;  O.  C.  Ahlborn, 
I.e. C.C,  3m.  30S.  (2)  ;  F.  A.  Murchison, 
Phoenix  B.C.,  2m.  30s.  (3).  Won  very  easily 
by  100  yards.  Time,  36m.  583.  Both  of  the  above 
were  road  races. 

Merrion  Square  (Dublin)  Athletic  Sports. — 
17th  June.— About  1^  Miles  (Final  Heat)  :  M.  C 
Simmons  (i) ;  E.  R.  Bustard  (2) ;  W,  Patten  (3). 
Won  by  30  yards. 


County  Kerry  A.A.C  (Fair  Green). — 17th  June. 
—One  Mile :  R.  T.  Dobson,  scratch  (i) ;  V. 
McCowen,  25  yds  (2)  ;  J.  K.  O'Connor,  50  (3).  Won 
by  three  yards.  Time,  3m.  14^8. — Two  Miles  :  J. 
Benson,  scratch  (i)  ;  J.  Cromer,  150  yds  (2) ;  E, 
Quinnell,  50  (3).  Won  by  50  yards.  Time,  7m.  32s. 
— Three  Miles  :  W.  R.  McTaggart,  Cork,  scratch 
(i) ;  V.  McCowen,  60  yds  (2) ;  A.  McSweeney,  120 
(3).  Won  by  15  yards.  Time,  gm.  55^s. — Two 
Miles  (Tralee  Bi.C)  :  F.  W.  McCarthy,  300  yds  (i) ; 
V.  McCowen,  scratch  (2) ;  W.  McCowen,  scratch  (3,!. 
Time,  7m.  ofs. 

Limerick  A. A.  and  Bi.C  (Markets  Field). — i8th 
June. — One  Mile  :  J.  Smith,  30  yds  (i) ;  J.  F. 
Croome,  Clonmel,  scratch  (2) ;  P.  Roe,  Co.  K.A.C, 
10  (3).  Won  by  three  yards.  Time,  3m.  58s. — Three 
Miles:  W.  R.  McTaggart,  C.A.C.,  90  yds  (1);  H. 
McGhie,  180  (2) ;  F.  Barnes,  Carrick-on-Suir,  scratch 
(3).  Won  easily  by  50  yards.  Time,  lom.  43§s. — 
Two  Miles  (Club):  M-  Bourke,  20  yds  (i)  ;  H.  P. 
Wright,  scratch  (2). 

Leinster  Cycling  Club  (Lansdowne  Road). — 
2ist  June. — One  Mile  Novices'  (Club)  :  T.  Clyde  (i)  ; 
E.  Tickell  (2) ;  J.  Pennefather  (3).  Won  by  eight 
yards.  Time,  3m.  44s. — One  Mile  (Final  Heat)  : 
E.  S.  McKay,  I.C.C.C,  scratch  (i) ;  G.  Phillips, 
L.C.C,  85  yds  (2) ;  M.  Cashin,  P.B.C.,  170  (3).  Won 
by  three  yards.  Time,  3m.  i2|s. — Two  Miles  Tricy- 
c'e  (Club)  :  D.  Cudmore,  150  yds  (i)  ;  G.  W.  Withers, 
200  (2)  ;  Sergeant-major  Wilson,  scratch  (3).  Cud- 
more  won  by  a  long  way  over  his  handicap.  Time, 
gm.  36s.  — Three  Miles  :  E.  S.  McKay,  I.C.C.C, 
scratch   (i)  ;  J.   P.   O'Connor,   E. B.C.,  350  yds   (2); 

E.  O.  Bailey,  P.B.C.,  400  (3).  Won  by  three  feet. 
Time,  lom.  42|s. — Two  Miles  (Club)  :  G.  F.  Phillips, 
scratch  (i)  ;  E.  Tickell,  120  yds  (2)  ;  T.  Clyde,  130 
(3).  Won  easily.  Time,  7m.  15JS. — One  Mile  (Club)  : 
G.  F.  Phillips,  scratch  (i)  ;  E.  Tickell,  70  yds  (2) ; 
T.  Clyde,  75  (3).  Won  by  four  yards  Time,  3m. 
30s. — Five  Miles:  E.  S.  McKay,  I.C.C.C,  scratch 
(i)  ;  F.  A.  Murchison,  P.B.C.,  340  yds  (2)  ;  G.  F. 
Phillips,  L.C.C,  300  (3).  Won,  after  a  good  race, 
by  a  couple  of  yards ;  10  between  second  and  third. 
Time,  i8m.  2i§s. 

North  of  Ireland  Cyclists'  Meet  (Ballyna- 
feigh). — June  21st.  —  One  Mile  Novices':  W.  S, 
Walker,  N.F.C  (i) ;  C.  F.  Wilhamson,  R.B.C.  (2) ; 

F.  G.  Maguire  (3).  Time,  3m.  35''s. — One  Mile  :  D. 
McCaw,  W.B.C.,  75  yds  (i)  ;  W.  Russell,  jun.,  R.B.C, 
140  (2) ;  W.  McPherson,  M.B.C.,  65  (3).  Won  easily. 
Time,  3m.  io|s. — Three  Miles:  F.  H.  Hall,  scratch 
(i) ;  W.  McPherson,  180  yds  (2) ;  D.  McCaw,  180  (3). 
Won  easily.     Time,  gm.   55s. — One    Mile   (School- 
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boys):  F.  C.  Williamson,  R.B.C.,  scratch  (i)  ;  J. 
Barry,  loo  yds  (2). — One  Mile  Tricycle:  W.  H. 
Shilliday,  50  yds  (i) ;  Hugh  Cleland,  E.N. B.C.,  loo 
(2).     Time,  4m.  i2|s. 

Distillery  (Belfast)  Cricket  Club. — June  28th. 
— Two  Miles:  F.  G.  Macguire,  70  j'ds  (1);   R.  Bury, 

270  (2). 

Irish  Cyclists'  Association:  Championships  of 
ALL  Ireland  (Lansdowne  Road). — July  5th. — One 
Mile:  E.  S.  McKay,  Irish  Champion  C.C.  (i) ;  F.  H. 
Hall,  Cork  (2).  On  the  last  lap  Hall  nearly  came  to 
grief  by  missing  his  pedal.  Won  by  five  yards. 
Time,  3m.  igfs. — Four  Miles  :  E.  S.  McKay  (i) :  F. 
H.  Hall  (o).  The  latter  came  a  cropper  in  the  first 
mile,  after  which  he  rode  another  mile  and  retired. 
Time,  14m.  aafs.— Ten  Miles  :  F.  H.  Hall  (i)  ;  E.  S. 
McKay  {2).  This  race  produced  the  most  exciting 
finish  ever  witnessed  on  the  ground.  After  passing 
and  re-passing  in  the  last  lap,  Hall  won  by  about 
twelve  inches.     Time,  37m.  24IS. 

WaterfordB.C. — July  8th. — Two  Miles  Novices': 
G.  C.  Hopkins,  Dublin  (i)  ;  P.  J.  Manning,  VV.B.C. 
(2) ;  R.  W.  Munro,  N.R.B.C.  (3).  Won  by  15  yards. 
Time,  6m.  15s. — Four  Miles  South  of  Ireland  Cham, 
pionship  :  B.  Fielding,  W,B.C.  (i) ;  W.  R.  McTaggart, 
Cork  B.C.  (2)  ;  T.  Barnes,  C.A.A.C.  (3).  Won  by 
four  yards.  Time,  15m.  34|s.  —  Five  Miles  CIuId 
Championship  :  P.  J.  Manning  (i)  ;  W.  J.  Diamond 
(2).  Time,  17m.  45s. — One  Mile  (Final  Heat)  :  J.  D. 
Sheehan,  W.B.C.,  55  yds  (i)  ;  B.  Fielding,  W.BiC, 
5  [2)  ;  W.  Murphy,  N.R.B.C,  70  (3).  Won  by  afoot. 
Time,  3m.  7s. — Three  Miles:  C.  Hunt,  W.B.C,  35s. 
(i) ;  R.  St.  G.  Matthews,  W.B.C,  40s.  (2) ;  W.  J. 
Diamond,  W.B.C,  20s.  (3).  Won  by  three  feet. 
Time,  lom.  2s. 

DUNDALK    AND    Co.    LoUTH    CYCLING    ClUB. — July 

loth. — Seven  Miles  Road  Championship  of  the  Club 
(with  which  is  incorporated  a  handicap  for  two 
prizes)  :    T.   P.   Callan,   3m.   ids.  (i)  ;  P.  V.  Carolan, 


2m.  30S.  (2);  T.  E.  Ashley,  scratch  (3).  Seven 
started.  Ashley,  having  covered  the  distance,  in  the 
shortest  time  (29m.  8s.),  won  the  championship 
cross. 


Ulster  Cricket  Club  (Ballynafeigh). — July  12th. 
— One  Mile  (Province  of  Ulster) — Final  Heat:  W. 
T.  Fox,  U.CC,  180  yds  (i)  ;  R.  Meyer,  W.B.C,  160 
(2).  Time,  3m.  27fs. — One  Mile  (Final  Heat)  :  W. 
Walker,  Barrow  A. B.C.,  90  yds  (i) ;  R.  J.  Mecredy, 
D.U.B.C,  100  (2);  J.  W.  Morley,  U.CC,  90  (3). 
Won  easily  by  ten  yards.  Time,  3m.  13s.  Two 
Miles  (Final  Heat) :  R.  J.  Mecredy,  D.U.B.C,  240 
yds  (i) ;  W.  Walker,  Barrow  A.B.C. ;  170  (2) ;  J.  W. 
Morley,  Ulster  C.C,  180  (3).  Won  very  easily  by  20 
yards.  Time,  6m.  28^s. — -Four  Miles:  F.  H.  Hall, 
N.I.C.C.,  iioyds  (i);  W.  Walker,  Barrow  A.B.C, 
200  (2) ;  R.  J.  Mecredy,  D.U.B.C,  200  (3). 
Won  very  easily  bj'  30  yards.     Time,  13m.  51s. 


Ferns  (Co.  Wexford)  Athletic  Sports. — July 
15th. — Two  Miles  Novices'  :  S.  Stedman  (i)  ;  N.  P. 
Roche  (2)  ;  L.  Doyle  (3).— Three  Miles  :  N.  P. 
Roche,  scratch  (i) ;  J.  Davis,  scratch  (2). 

TuLLAMORE  Athletic  Club. — July  17th. — One 
Mile  Novices':  R.  H.  Mather,  T.A.C.  (i) ;  H.  G. 
Craig  (2);  C.  Dooley  (3).  A  chapter  of  accidents. 
Time,  4m.  50s. — Two  Miles  (Final  Heat)  :  E.  S. 
McKa}^,  Irish  Champion  C.C,  scratch  (i) ;  A.  Colton, 
250  yds  (2) ;  T.  Dooley,  360  (3).  Won  by  three 
yards.  Time,  8m.  15s. — Three  Miles  :  A.  Colton, 
T.A.C,  380  yds  (i)  ;  G.  Brown,  lona  B.C.,  400  (2) ; 
W.  F.  McCourt,  Wanderers  B.C.,  200  (3).  Won  by 
seven  yards.  Time,  13m.  7s. — Four  Miles:  E.  S. 
McKay,  scratch  (i) ;  G.  Browne,  450  yds  (2)  ;  W.  F. 
McCourt,  300  (3).  Won  by  30  yards.  Time, 
19m.  i5^s. 

[Notice. — Communications  suitable  for  this  column 
may  be  posted  to  16,  Charleville  Avenue,  North 
Strand,  Dubhn.n  "Athcliath." 
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Applications  foe  Patents. 
7627. — W.    P.     Thompson,     Liverpool.       Mauumotive 

velocipedes.     (Com.  by  S.  Kruka,  Michle,  Austria.) 

May  13th,  1884. 
7631. — F.  W.  Jones,  Exeter.     Construction  of  tricycles. 

May  13th,  1884. 
7670.— C.    M.    Linley,    J.    Biggs,    and    G.   G.   Tandy, 

London.  Velocipedes.     May  13th,  1884. 
7686. — E.    Marshall,    Nottingham.      Driving    gear    for 

bicycles.     May  14th,  1884. 
7698. — T.  Warwick,  Aston.      Saddles  for  bicycles,  tri- 
cycles, etc.     May  14th,  1884. 
7737. — J.     Bradshaw     and    J.    Bradshaw,    Southport. 

Bicycles,   tricycles,    and    other    velocipedes.     May 

15th,  1884. 
7754. — E.  C.  Goddio,  London.     Shirts  for  bicycle,  etc., 

riders.     May  15th,  1884. 
7765. — W.  G.  F.  Webster,  Folkestone.     Expanding  cog 

or  chain  wheel  for  varying  the  speed  of  velocipedes, 

etc.     May  15th,  1884. 
7785. — F.  Mirls  and  E.  Pierce,  Manchester.     Combina- 
tion perambulator  and  tricycle.     May  16th,  1884. 
7827.— E.  C.  F.  Otto,  London.     Velocipedes.     May  16th, 

1884. 
7828.— E.  C.  F.  Otto,  London.     Velocipedes.    May  16th, 

1884. 
7842. — T.  Hughes,  Aston.     Bicycles  and  tricycles.     May 

17th,  1884. 
7848. — H.  Moon  and  W.   Morgan,   Birmingham.      Tri- 
cycles and  other  velocipedes.     May  17th,  1884. 
7899. — J.  G.    Stormont,    Birmingham.       Bicycle  alarm 

bell.     May  19th,  1884. 
7906. — T.    Mcllray,    London.       Crank-power    tricycle. 

May  19th,  1884. 
7907.— T.  M.  Bear,  Colchester.     Tricycle.     May  19th, 

1884. 
7908. — J.  Dring  and  H.  J.  Pausey,  London.     Convertible 

tandem  tricycle.     May  19th,  1884. 
7928.— J.    Laughlin,    St.   Louis,  U.S.A.     Bicycles,   etc. 

May  19th,  1884. 
7985. — F.   Bird,     London.       India-rubber     tyres,     and 

securing  the  same  to   wheels  of    velocipedes,   etc. 

May  19th,  1884. 
7998.— J.  A.   Stephan,  Worcester.      Steering  apparatus 

for  tricycles.     May  21st,  1884. 
8101. — G.   Hookham,   Birmingham.      Tricycles.      May 

23rd,  1884. 
8157.— J.   Brown,   Coventry.      Tricycle   boat  by  screw 

power.     May  26th,  1884. 
8191. — A.    Biver,    London.     Veloci-tricycle-safety-boat. 

May  26th,  1884. 
8228. — C.  Lee,  Tottenham.      Velocipedes.      May  26th, 

1884. 


8239. — W.  E.  Lake,  Loudon.  Vehicle  to  be  propelled 
by  the  rider  of  the  same.  (Com.  by  F.  Nekeasil, 
Prague.)     May  26th,  1884. 

8311. — J.  E.  Dixon,  Nottingham.  Pedals  for  velocipedes. 
May  28th,  1884. 

8315.— H.  Foster,  Eye.     Bicycles.     May  28th,  1884. 

8358. — P.  W.  Joyce,  Dublin.  Apparatus  for  inter- 
changing power  and  speed  in  velocipedes.  May 
29th,  1884. 

8362.— J.  Bullock,  Featherston.  Tricycles.  May  29th, 
1884. 

8388. — F.  Beauchamp,  London.  Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc. 
May  29th,  1884. 

8407. — J.  S.  Edge,  Birmingham.  Tricycles,  etc.  May 
30th,  1884. 

8436. — J.  E.  Mortimer, London.  Hygeian  rotary  saddle 
for  velocipedes,  etc.     May  30th,  1884. 

8442. — H.  Lewis,  Edmonton.  Driving  gear  for  veloci- 
pedes.    May  30th,  1884. 

8465. — J.  Lee  and  E.  Whittington,  Brighton.  Combined 
bicycle  saddle,  spring,  and  tool  bag.  May  31stv  1884. 

8472. — E.  W.  Hewett,  Bishop's  Waltham.  Improving 
bicycles  and  tricycles.     May  31st,  1884. 

8476. — J.  E.  Dixon,  Nottingham.  Increasin-^  the  speed 
of  the  driving-wheel  of  bicycles  relatively  to  the 
pedals.     May  3l8t,  1884. 

8481. — W.  Wiggett,  London.  Tricycle  protector  lock. 
May  31st,  1884. 

8517. — E.  Barnes  and  H.  W.  James,  Birmingham.  Eims 
of  bicycle  wheels,  etc.     June  3rd,  1884. 

8518. — W.  E.  Heys,  Manchester.  Velocipedes  for  carry- 
ing two  or  more  persons.  (Com.  by  P.  Eackles, 
Kaisers  lantern,  Germany.)     June  3rd,  1884. 

8536.^F.  W.  Jones,  Exeter.  Auxiliary  handles  for 
velocipedes.     June  3rd,  1884. 

8563.— W.  Phillips,  Southampton,  and  G.  H.  Street, 
Eiohmond.  Application  of  hydraulics  to  veloci- 
pedes, etc.     Jane  4th,  1884. 

8569. — F.  C.  Wrighte,  Birmingham.  Applying  driving- 
gear  to  velocipedes.     June  4th,  1884. 

8682. — J.  A.  Leeming,  Bradford.  Tricycles.  June  7th, 
1884. 

8698.— W.  E.  Hurrell,  London,  and  W.  Spence,  Surbiton. 
Construction  of  frames  for  tricycles.  June  7th, 
1884. 

8703. — A.  H.  Cartmale  and  W.  Day,  London.  Carrying 
a  child's  seat  on  a  tricycle.     June  7th,  1884. 

8711. — W.  Astrop,  London.  Propelling  tricycles,  etc. 
June  7th,  1884. 

8714. — H.  Horscroft,  Maidstone.  Velocipedes,  and 
spring  motors  therefor.     June  7th,  1884. 

8716. — E.  Nunan,  London.  Construction  of  wheels  for 
bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.    June  7th,  1884. 
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S730. — J.  .Brig Js  and  F.  Holloway,  Birmingham.     Steer- 
ing of    tricycles,  etc.     June  9bh,  1884. 

8766. — W.     Morgan,     Birmingham.       Velocipedes,    etc. 
June  10;th,  1884. 

8795.- G.    S'y    Hull   and   C.    S.   Hull,    Chambersburgh, 
U.S.A,.     Brakes  for  bicycles.     June  10th,  1884. 

8849.-5!;^  R.   Settle,  London.      Tricycles.      June  11th, 
,  'f884. 

-'8850. — R.  Varty,  London.     Tricycles.      June  11th,  1884. 

8866. — J.  Cheshire,  Birmingham.      Bicycles,   tricycles, 
etc.     June  12th,  1884. 

8937. — T.  Shakespear,  Birmingham.     Certain  kinds  of 
tricycles.     June  13th,  1884. 

8980.— R.  S.  Wheels,  Coventry.     Tricycles.     June  14th, 
1884. 

1)051.— A    J.  Tonkin,  Bristol.     Bicycles,   tricycles,  etc. 
June  17th,  1884. 

9056. — J.  Wheatley,  Abergavenny.     Propelling  tricycles. 
June  17th,  1884. 

9155. — D.  Jones,  London.     Method  of  driving  tricycles 
and  other  velocipedes.     -Tune  18th,  1884. 

9209. — J.  E.  Dixon,  Nottingham.     Two-wheeled  veloci- 
pede.    June  20th,  1884. 

9223. — T.  Shakespear,  Birmingham.     Tricycles.     June 
20th,  1884. 

9229.— W.  Fletcher,  Dover.      Safety  loop  or  catch  for 
locking  the  wheels  of  tricycles,  etc.     June  20th,  1884. 

9256. — J.  Appleby,  Dunham  Massey.  Tricycles.     June 
21st,  1884. 

9279.— W.  H.  Benson,  Bristol.     Convertible  double  tri- 
cycles.    June  21st,  1884. 

9286. — A.  J.  Boult,  London.     Velocipedes.     (Com.  by  J. 
de  Bornier,  Aix,  France.)     June  21st,  1884. 

9363.— W.    F.    Healy,    Bridgeport,    TJ.S.A.      Bicycles. 
June  24th,  1884. 

9385. — B.  W.  Stevens,  Birmingham.     Tricycles.     June 
25th,  1884. 

9396. — T.  Rigg,  Rochdale.      Velocipedes.      June  25th, 
1884. 

9478. — F.  G.  Myers,  Wellingborough.     Driving  mechan- 
ism for  bicycles.     June  27th,  1884. 

9481.— B.  Fowel,  Paignton.     Tricycle.    June  27th,  1884. 

9491. — W.  E.  Parry,  Bristol.     Driving  gear  for  tricycles, 
bicycles,  etc.     June  27th,  1884. 

9547. — J.    E.    Holloway,    London.     Means   of    driving 
bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.     June  28th,  1884. 

9571. — W.   P.   Piuder,   Otley.      Apparatus   for   driving 
tricycles  and  other  cycles.     June  30th,  1884. 

9616. — T.  J.  Hood,  Eccles.     Gearing   for  the  propulsion 
of  tricycles,  bicycles,  etc.     July  1st,  1884. 

9691. — G.  Laurie,  London.      Hydraulic   apparatus  for 
propelling  tricycles,  etc.     July  2nd,  1884. 

9738.— J.   Webb  and  T.   Webb,    Coventry.      Tricycles. 

July  3rd,  1884. 
9773. — G.  Taylor,  Birmingham.     Driving  mechanism  of 

velocipedes.     July  5th,  1884. 
9821.— J.  A.  Ewins  and  A.  T.  Andrews,  Birmingham. 

Velocipede  foot  pedals.     July  7th,  1884. 
9832. — J.     H.      Reynolds,     Birmingham.       Velocipede. 
July  7th,  1884. 


9933. — J.  G.  Inshaw,  Aston.     Anti-friction  bearings  for 
bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.     July  9th,  1884. 

9956.— R.  Beesley,  and  Hewitt,  Loasby,  &  Co.,  Coventry. 
Tricycles  and  like  velocipedes.     July  9th,  1884. 

9971.— A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Bicycles.  (Com.  by  W. 
Clerason,  Middletown,  U.S.A.)     July  9th,  1884. 

9995. — W.  Wright,  Droylsden.  Construction  of  veloci- 
pedes.    July  10th,  1W84. 

1027. — W.  H.  Benson,  Bristol.     Securing  the  tyres  of 
wheels  for  bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.      July  10th,  1884. 
Specifications  Accepted. 

(And  open  to  public  inspection  for  two  months  from  the 
dates  named.) 

381. — J.  B.  Bell,  Hyson  Green.  Bicycles,  tricycles,  and 
other  velocipedes.     June  20th,  1884. 

7627. — W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Manumotive 
velocipedes.  (Com.  by  S.  Kruka,  Michle,  Austria.) 
July  1st,  1884. 

8442. — H.  Lewis,  Edmonton.  Driving  gear  for  veloci- 
pedes.    July  1st,  1884. 

2061.— W.  T.  Shaw,  Surbiton,  and  W.  Sydenham, 
London.     Tricycles,  etc.     July  11th,  1884. 

Patents  Sealed. 
The  following  patents  were  sealed  on  the  dates  named : — 

May  16th,  1884. 
5589. — S.  Hall,  London.     Velocipedes,  etc.     Nov.  30th, 

1883. 
1918. — T.  Millward  and  C.  Leni,  London.     Driving  gear 
for  velocipedes. 

May  20th,  1884. 
5484.— J.  G.  Parker,  London.      Tricycles.     Nov.   22nd, 

1883. 
5490. — N.  Salamon,    London,  and  A.  G.  Meeze,  Redhill. 

Construction  of  velocipedes.     Nov.  22nd,  1883. 
5569.— P.  Adie,  London.     Velocipedes.     Nov.  29th,  1883. 

May  23rd,  1884. 
5523. — W.  Hillman,  Coventry.     Velocipedes.     Nov.  26th, 

1883. 
2380. — J.  Jackson,  Coventry.     Tricycles  and  other  veloci- 
pedes. 

May  30th,  1884. 
5610. — W.  J.  Lloyd,   Harborue.      Tricycles,  etc.     Dec. 

3rd,  1883. 

1501. — H.  D.  Taylor,    Heworth.     The  improvement   of 

bicycles  with  respect;  to  the  comfort  of  the  rider. 

June  3rd,  1884. 

5648. — J.  White  and  J.  Asbury,  Coventry.     Velocipedes. 

Dec.  5th,  1883. 
5657. — E.  Nunan,  London.     Mode  of  operating  bicycles, 

tricycles,  etc.     Dec.  Gth,  1883. 
5686. — W.  P.  Thompson ,  Liverpool.    Saddles  for  bicycles. 
(Com.   by   T.  J.   Kirkpatrick,    Springfield,   U.S.A.) 
Dec.  10th,  1883. 

June  6th,  1884. 
2392.— W.  A.  E.  Sack,  Bushey,  and  J.  Gilfillan,  Brighton 
Arrangement  of  the  driving  wheels  of  velocipedes. 
June  10th,  1884. 
721. — J.  A.  Stephan,  Worcester,     Propelling  cycles. 
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Patents  Sealed. 
The  following    patents   were   sealed    on    the    dates 

named  : — 

4440. — F.  Baker,  Southampton.  Self-locking  straight 
steering-gear  of  tricycles  and  velocipedes.  June 
13th,  1884. 

4760. — J.  Jackson,  Coventry.  Tricycles  and  other 
velocipedes.     June  20th,  1884. 

5918. — J.  A.  Lamplugh,  Birmingham.  Saddles  for 
bicycles,  tricycles,  and  other  velocipedes.  June 
24th,  1884. 

5083. — W.  E.  Lake,  London.  Velocipedes.  (Com.  byD. 
Crowley,  Boston,  U.S.A.)     June  24th,  1884. 

6078. — W.  E.  Lake,  London.  Ball  bearings  for  bicycles 
and  other  velocipedes.  (Com.  by  J.  C.  Garrood^ 
Boston,  U.S.A.)     July  1st,  1884. 

5356. — J.  Carver,  Nottingham.  Continuous  brakes  for 
tricycles.     July  1st,  1884. 

77. — W.  A.  Pick,  London.  Convertible  rat-trap  or  rubber 
pedals  for  velocipedes.     July  8th,  1884. 

2864.— T.  B.  Loney,  Gosport.  Tricycles.  July  8th, 
1884. 

Abridgments  of  Specifications. 
Published  during  the  month  ending  15th  June,  1884. 

4802. — H.  J.  Haddan,  London.  Velocipedes.  (Com.  by 
A.  H.  Overman,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.)  9th  Octo- 
ber, 1883.  Price  8d.  The  covering  of  the  saddle  is 
stretched  directly  on  the  frame  thereof,  and  is 
secured  below  by  lacing  to  a  central  eye.  In 
tricycles  this  frame  is  supported  by  a  spring  in  the 
form  of  an  S  made  in  two  parts.  The  steering  is 
effected  by  metal  ribbons,  which  are  attached  to 
the  steering  rod  before  and  behind  the  steering 
post,  whereon  is  a  drum,  round  which  they  are 
coiled  in  opposite  directions.  The  pedals  are  divided 
longitudinally  and  transversely,  the  parts  being 
bolted  together,  but  they  can  be  lengthened  when 
required.  The  bearing  of  the  axle  has  two  rollers 
with  convexed  peripheries,  which  are  journalled  in 
the  frame  above  the  axle.  The  axle  is  divided,  one 
end  being  formed  with  a  socket  and  a  collar  on  its 
extremity,  and  the  other  part  has  a  shoulder  to  butt 
against  the  collar  when  the  end  is  passed  into  the 
socket.  The  two  parts  are  secured  together  by  a 
screw-threaded  sleeve.  The  tyre  is  not  stretched 
on  the  rim  of  the  wheel^but  is  secured  therein  by 
cement. 

4817.— J.  T.  Sibree  and  T.  F.  Stenson,  Handsworth. 
Machinery  for  propelling  velocipedes,  etc.  October 
10th,  1883.  Price  6d.  The  wheels  are  driven  by 
connecting  rods,  actuated  by  levers  with  treadles. 
The  lever's  fulcrum  is  an  abutment  against  a  curv 
bar  under   the  influence  of  a  spring.     When   the 


pressure  on  the  treadles  inci  ..  .es  Ihe  spri.ng  causes 
the  fulcrum  to  shift  its  position  to  give  mc  ^re  power. 

4839. — E.  Sturge,  London.  Generating  or  producing 
motive  power  for  facilitating  the  propul  sion  of  tri- 
cycles, etc.  October  11th,  1883.  Price  6d.  The 
tricycle  is  driven  by  the  explosion  of  cartridges  of 
detonating  powder,  which  are  contained  in  a  nozzle, 
vyhence  one  is  dropped  at  every  revolution,  iLnto  a 
cylinder,  the  piston  of  which  is  connected  to  tllie 
crank. 

4983. — W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Driving  tricycles, 
etc.  (Com.  by  N.  Merrill,  New  York,  U.S.A.) 
October  19th,  1883.  Price  6d.  An  idle  crank-shaft 
is  mounted  in  front  of  the  axle-shaft,  having  corres- 
ponding cranks,  which  are  coupled  by  bars,  on  the 
forward  projecting  ends  of  which  are  the  pedals,  and 
the  seat  is  supported  from  the  axle-cranks.  Thus, 
both  the  rider's  weight  and  his  feet  assist  to  pro- 
pel the  vehicle. 

4995. — 'V^r.  H.  Parkin  and  D.  Davis,  London.  Veloci- 
pedes. October  20th,  1883.  Price  4d.  To  allow  of 
a  large  wheel  being  used  in  bicycles  the  backbone 
behind  the  head  is  forked,  each  part  thereof  being 
curved  riown  below  the  level  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel 
on  each  side,  and  the  saddle  is  supported  over  this 
forked  part  on  a  spring  closely  above  the  wheel. 
The  backbone  is  joined  together  again  behind  the 
saddle. 

5006. — A.  J.  Eli,  London.  Velocipedes.  October  20th, 
1883.  Price  2d.  The  two  driving  wheels  are  fitted 
on  an  axle  which  is  formed  in  three  lengths,  and  the 
parts  are  joined  together  by  cones  on  the  one  end, 
fitting  into  sockets  on  the  other  end.     (Pro.  pro.) 

5056.— Sir  D.  Salomons,  Tunbridge  Wells.  Tricycles. 
October  24th,  1883.  Price  6d.  This  relates  to  the 
use  and  application  of  electricity  to  drive  the  tricy- 
cle.    (Pro.  pro.) 

5115. — A.  B.  Woakes,  London.  Eims  for  the  wheels  of 
velocipedes.  October  29th,  1883.  Price  2d.  This 
rim  is  formed  of  two  straps  of  thin  metal,  one  being 
of  a  semi-circular  section,  to  receive  the  tyre,  and 
the  other  receives  the  spokes,  and  the  edges  of  the 
latter  are  joined  to  the  bent-back  edges  of  the 
former.     (Pro.  pro.) 

5171. — C.  V.  Boys,  London.  Differential  driving  gear 
for  velocipedes.  October  31st,  1883.  Price  6d.  On 
the  ends  of  the  two  axles  to  te  driven  are  two  discs 
with  conical  edges,  and  in  the  y  hollow  thus  formed 
between  them  there  are  a  number  of  balls.  A  ring, 
which  has  a  recess  for  each  ball,  surrounds  the 
whole  series,  and  this  ring  is  driven  by  the  power. 
Thus,  when  one  axle  must  go  faster  than  the  other, 
the  balls  can  turn  on  their  axes. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TRADE    MARK. 


The"  Facile"  Safety  Bicycle 

(BGAtiB    «M(STRA.W'!!»    PATBiVT). 

On  the  16th  September,  Mr.  J.  H.  Adams  rode  343^  miles  in  24 
iiours  over  roads  by  no  means  invariably  good.  Surely  this  per- 
formance, taken  together  with  the  other  splendid  records  of  the 
"Facile,"  and  with  the  admitted  safety  and  comfort  of  the  machine, 
is  enough  to  stamp  it  as  absolutely  the  best  roadster  ever 
introduced.  Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 

fiOr^E    HAIVUFACTURBRS— 


ELLIS  &  CO.,  LMTD.,  165,  FLEET  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G. 

THE  RACING  SEASON  IS  NOW  ON  I   TRAIN  EARLY, 

And  invest  in  and  follow  the  Eules  laid  down  in 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TRAINING  FOR  AMATEUR  ATHLETES, 

BY  DE.  H.  L.  COETIS. 

Illustrated.     PRICE  OIVG  SHILI.IIVO;  bf  post,  1/3.      Of  all  Booksellers,  or  ol 

PUBLISHIBES, 

98,  Meet  St., 

LONDON 


ILIFFE  &  SON, 


PBINTBRS, 

12,  SmitMord  St., 

COYENTRY, 


"DAS  VELOCIPED," 

Fachblatt  fur  die  Gesammt-lnteressen 
des  Deutschen  Velocipeden-Sports.  Der 
Ili.Jahrgang  (Juli1883Juni  bis1884)ent- 
halt  jeden  monat  interessante  Rundschau, 
Portraits,Biographien,illustripteNovellet- 
ten,  Berichte  von  Wettfahren,  Touren,(ftc. 
Nur  noch  einige  Exemeplare  zum  Abon- 
nements  preis  von  5/- 


"JAHRBDCH" 

fur  1884  (II.  Jahrgang)  un  entbehrlich 
fur  Jeden  Velocipedisten.  Preis  porto- 
frei1/6.     Briefmarken  angenommen. 

ujnft/ft///f//t//ifn/f//fffftfi///ff/rffift 

IM  VERLAG 
T.  H.  S.  WALKER    (Redaction  des  Velociped) 

18,KRAUSENSTRASSE,  BERLIN,  W. 


EH  JOY  THE  PERFECTION  OF  MOTION. 


—THE    COMPLETE— 


OR, 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A  BICYCLIST, 

By   henry   STURMEY. 

PRICE  ONE   SHILLING. 

By  post,  1/2.      Of  all  Booksellers,  or  of 

ILIFFE  &   SON, 


PRINTERS, 

PUBLISHERS. 

1!2,  Smlthford  St., 

98,  Fleet  St. 

iCOVENTRY 

LONDON 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


«IQET  ONE  FOR  YOUR  HOLIDAY  TOURI^ 


THE   TOURISTS' 

POCKET  DRESSING  CASE. 


(REGISTERED    No.   2224.) 


OUTSIDE  MEASUREMENT 

LENGTH,    4§m. 
"WIDTH,    liin. 
DEPTH,    IJin. 

Enclosed  in  neat  Case. 


DESCRIPTION. 

A.  Razor  Strop  each  side  of  Case 

B.  Patent  Compact  Razor. 

C.  Tube  of  Shaving  Cream. 

D.  Nickel  Silver  Comb.  . 

E.  Mirror  covering  bottom  of  Case 


A  PERFECT  MARVEL  OF  UTILITY  FOR  TOURISTS  #  TRAVELLERS 

IN  GENERAL 

It  is  the  smallest,  yet  most  compact  Case  ever  offered  to  the  public,  yet  the  whole  of  its  contents  are  sufficiently 
large  to  be  used  by  any  person. 

This  case  has  the  following  advantages : 

It  can  be  used  anywhere,  and  at  any  time,  independent  of  outside  help.  The  Tube  of  Shaving  Cream  dispenses 
with  Shaving  Brush,  Soap  and  Water.  When  the  Tubes  are  empty  they  can  be  replaced  at  an  exceedingly  low  cost 
from  the  Dealers  in  the  Cases ;  they  are  packed  in  boxes  of  Half  Dozen  Tubes  each,  so  that  any  traveller  with  one  of 
these  Cases  might  travel  round  the  world  without  taking  any  other  Dressing  Case  with  him. 

^PRICE,  CARRIAGE  FREE,  5s.l> 


(May  he  had.  with  Tootlibruih  as  well  if  desired,  6d,  extra..) 

SCAT  BE  ■BAD  OF 


GOY,  21,  Leadenhall  Street,  London. 
SINGER  &  Co.'s  Depots. 


PILE,  171,  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 
SALE  ROOMS  Co.,  56,  Chancery  Lane. 


THE  CYCLIST"  OFFICE,  12,  SMITHFORD  STREET,  COVENTRY. 


GOOD    AGENTS    WANTED. 


No.  3.  Vol.  II.  [gNfrs.]  «  H'  SEPTEMBER,  1884.  |v  «    «  Price  6d. 


llakUSTRATED] 


^t^^^t^^3>!t^i«^♦^tfiT>^♦^a^^♦^t^^ 


-^Oontent0.3f£-e- 


The  Bicycling  Burglars... 
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H.  L.  CORTIS,  Amateur  Champion,  won  the  25  and  50  Miles'  Amateur  Championship  Races 
on  a  Bicycle  fitted  with  Bown's  "\ffiOLUS"  Ball  Bearing8>  beating  record  time. 
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BEARINGS 
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Front  Wheels,  Back  Wheels,  and  Pedals  of  Bicycles  and  Tricycles, 

ABB 

Universally  Adjustable,  Dust  or  Dirt  Proot,  require  but  Slight  Lubrication, 
and  consequently  are  the  most  Durable  Bearings  yet  introduced. 

As  a  proof  of  their  vast  superiority,  all  the  principal  Amateur  and  Professional   Bicycle  Baces  have  been 

won  by  the  use  of  these  celebrated  Bearings. 


Front  Wheel  Bearings. 


Back  Wheel  Bearings. 


WILLIAM   BO WN, 

308,    SUMMER    LANE,     BIRMINGHAM, 

SOT.K    PROPRrETOB    AVfD    IHAKER. 

N.B. — Mannfactnrer  of  every  description  of  Fittings  for  Bicycles  and  Stampings  in  Iron  and  Steel  for  same. 


Bown's  Patent  "iEOLUS"  Ball  Bearings  are  admitted  to  be  by  far  the  best  as  regards  durability, 
easy  adjustment,  for  attaining  great  speed  and  requiring  less  lubrication  than  all  others. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS: 

Published   Monthly,   profusely   illustrated    in   the  highest    style    of 
American   Wood    Engraving. 

PEICE    ONE    SHILLING.    -^ 
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J*""^  Y  the  incorporation  of  "Outing"  with  "The  Wheelman,"  all 
L«^L  lovers  of  open-air  recreation  have  been  provided  with  a  Magazine 
L^^     which,  for  the  quality  of  its  literature,  artistic  spirit  of  its  illustra- 

'^''^         tions  and  finish  in  typographical  get-up,  is  excelled  by  no  other. 

In  a  single  year  it  lias  obtained  a  circulation  very  rarely  equalled  in  so 

short  a  time,  and  has  been  declared  to  be  "  the  handsomest  and  best  periodical 

devoted  to  out-door  recreations." 

Its  field  includes  all  Athletic  Sports  and  Pastimes,  articles  on  which 

are  contributed  by  acknowledged  heads  of  their  several  pursuits,  with  a 

freshness  of  treatment   and  wealth   and   originality  of  illustration    which 

have  never  before  been  bestowed  upon  them. 

Its  general  subject  includes  the  following  divisions  : — 
The  Field  op  Travel,  for  pleasure,  health  or  education. 
Manly  and  Womanly  Out-door  Sports,  with  the  'cycle  occupying  the  leading 

place,  as  it  increasingly  deserves  to  do. 
The  Pleasure  Besorts  of  our  own  and  other  lands. 
The  Study  op  Nature.        Physical  Culture.         Home  Brightening. 

With  the  additional  assistance,  both  literary  and  artistic,  at  their 
disposal,  the  Editors  are  confident  in  improving  on  all  previous  efforts, 
and  determine  to  render  "Outing  and  The  Wheelman"  an  Art  pro- 
duction which  shall  be  worthy  of  the  refined  and  elevating  subjects  it 
seeks  to  illustrate. 

SOME  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  "OUTING." 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  John  G.  Whittier,  G.  W.   Curtis,    George    Parsons 
Lathrop,     John   Boyle   O'Reilly,    W.  S.  Kennedy,    Maurice    Thompson, 
Edith  M.  Thomas,  Charles  Richards  Dodge,  Karl  Kron,  &c.,  &o 

SOME  OP  THE  ARTISTS  ON  "OUTING." 
Henry  Sandham,  F.  Childe  Hassam,  E.  H.  Garrett,  A.  B.  Shute,    W   H.  Low 
John  Dunsmore,  W.  E.  Sylvester,  F.  S.  Church,  Ac,  &c. 

SOME  OP  THE  SUBJECTS  IN  "  OUTING." 

Archery,  Canoeing,    Yachting,   Bicycling,   Tricycling,   Angling,  Touring,    and 

EVERY    FORM    OF    OuT-DOOR    ReOREATION. 

SOME  OP  THE  OPINIONS  ON  "OUTING." 

"  The  finest  periodical  of  the  kind  in  the  world." — "  A  Magazine  which  is  attractive  to  anyone 
of  good  taste." — "  The  illustrations  are  as  beautiful,  artistic  and  well  printed  as  any  now 
shewn  in  this  day  of  artistic  illustrated  periodicals." — "Both  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
its  papers  and  engravings  it  is  superior  to  any  other  like  publication  we  have  ever  seen." 
— "  The  Magazine  itself  has  a  freshness  and  brightness  that  at  once  suggest  fields  and  flowers." 
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OUTING  &  THE    WHEELMAN" 

Can  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents,  and  at  all  Bookstalls. 


Al  communications,  whether  Editorial  or  Publishing,  should  be  addressed  to 

miFFS  &  SOIL  BL  FLEET  JS'    LBMBmL 


Single     Copy 
sent  post  free 

for 
Postal  Order 
One  Shilling. 


The  Annual 
Subscription, 
postage    free, 
10/6, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  from  Rev.  John  Lewis  Williams, 

Stanley   Green   Vicarage,   Poole. 

August  13th,  1883. 
Dear  Sirs, — My  son  and  myself  have  just  made  a  journey  from  this  place  to  Gainsborough  and  back  (500  miles)  on 
one  of  your  "  Premier"  Sociable  Tricycles  (supplied  through  Mr.  King,  of  "Wimborne).  We  made  96,  91,  and  88  miles 
on  three  several  days,  carrying  more  than  401bs.  of  luggage.  The  roads  in  some  districts  were  very  rough,  notably 
between  Stamford  and  Grantham,  notwithstanding  not  a  single  screw  came  loose,  and  the  machine  is  in  as  good  order 
as  the  day  we  started.  Tours  faithfully, 

JOHN  LEWIS  WILLIAMS, 
To  Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  Vicar  of  Longfleet. 

Nuremberg,  August  21st,  1883. 
Gentlemen, — I  have  much  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the    best  long-distance  ride   on  bicycles   ever  done  in 
Germany  was  accomplished  by  my  two  brothers,  Hermann  and  Daniel  Beissbarth,  on  the  19th  inst.,  when  they  rode 
266  kilometres,  in  15h.  35m.     Machines  used,  54in.  "  Eoyal  "  Bicycle  and  55in.  "D.H.F.  Premier,"  of  your  make. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  think  well  of  this  letter. 

Tours  respectfully,  WOLFGANG  BEISSBAETH. 

Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  September  17th,  1883. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  loan  of  the  "  Premier  "  Tricycle,  which  you  so  kindly  placed 
at  my  disposal,  to  enable  me  to  check  Mr.  Adams  in  his  attempt  to  beat  record  on  a  "Facile."  The  machine  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  I  have  not  had  the  slightest  preparation,  and,  save  for  a  ride 
to  Weybridge  and  back,  have  not  been  on  a  machine  for  14  days,  the  following  facts,  which  can  be  vouched  for  be 
Messrs.  Adams,  Barrow,  Albone,  and  others,  speak  for  themselves  as  regards  the  qualities  of  the  *'  Premier  " 
Roadster.  I  rode  from  Cambridge  to  Biggleswade,  40  miles,  in  3h.  30m.,  less  10  minutes  stoppages  (the  roads  in 
some  places  being  very  loose  and  stony),  and  afterwards  completed  56J  miles  (an  attack  of  nausea  prevented  me  riding 
two  miles  further  in  the  same  time)  in  5h.  I  fancy  this  is  about  the  best  piece  of  work  that  has  ever  been  done  on  a 
hona  fide  roadster,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  Saturday  was  the  first  day  I  ever  tried  a  "Premier,"  I  don't  think  it  requires 
a  prophet  to  tell  what  will  be  my  mount  next  season.  I  may  state  that  the  machine,  which  weighs  791bs.,  was  geared 
up  to  60in.,  and  carried  me  easily  up  every  hill,  including  all  between  Biggleswade  and  London. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

C.  H.  LAEEETTE  [fieWs  Life  in  London). 

SOLE    PATENTEES    &    MAKERS: 

tPUMi.  WM:  COOPER 

14,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT, 
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14,  HULBUKJN  VlAUUtT,  T  rk\rT\rk\T 

5,  LISLE  ST.,  LEICESTER  SQUARE) -Li  U  IN  iiUlN  . 

PREMIER"    WORKS,    COVENTRY. 

Send  One  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Price  List  &  Testimonials.    Prompt  delivery  can  be  given. 
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Demy  Svo.  410  Pages.  308  Illustrations.  Price  2/6,  post  free  3/-. 

THE 

TRICYCLISTS'  INDISPENSABLE  ANNUAL 

AND    HANDBOOK    FOR   1884. 

By  henry  STURMEY. 


QINCE  the  present  edition  of  this  standard  work  was  ready,  the  demand  for  copies  has  been  very  great.    The 
publishers  would  therefore  advise  gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  obtain  copies  to  secure  them  at  once,  as  there 
is  every  probability  of  the  book  being  quite  sold  out  much  earlier  than  the  last  edition. 

THE  TRICYCLISTS'  INDISPENSABLE  is  absolutely  necessary  for  all  who  wish  impartial, 
accurate,  and  complete  information  on  Tricyciea  and  Tricycling.  No  one  can  be  sure  of  having  done  the  best  for 
their  requirements  unless  they  have  made  their  choice  from  a  complete  and  latest  survey  of  the  ground.  This  the 
above  work  gives,  and  gives  in  the  clearest  and  most  reliable  manner. 

COIVTENTS. 
Accessories. 
Wrenches,    Bells,    Luggage   Carriers, 

Lamps,  &c.,  &c 

A  Glance  at  the  Tricycle  Trade 

Complete  descriptions  of  350  Tricycles, 

all  at  present  made     ... 

Mauumotive  Machines     

Children's  Tricycles  

Children's  Sociables  

Comparative  Table    of   all   Machines 
according  to  price       


Introductory  Essay 

Analysis  oi'  the  Machine, 
Wheels  (Tyres,  Felloes,  &c.) 

Bearings 

Frame  (Forks,  Head,  &c.) 
Narrowing  Arrangements 

Spring     

Seats  and  Saddles 
Steering  Gear  .. 

Driving  Gear 

Bralies     

Foot-rests         


20 
34 
48 
50 
63 
72 
83 
91 
...133 
,.142 


144 
175 

175 
351 
351 
366 


372 


The  Machine :  Selection,  Management, 

Keeping  in  Order         383 

A  Chapter  on  Accidents 391 

European  Racing  in  1883 394 

Index  to  Prize  Winners    400 

Fastest  Amateur  Times 401 

Road  Records  and  Remarkable  Rides...  403 

E'asteBt  Professional  Times        403 

Sociable  Records      404 

Directory  of  Manufacturers       405 

Addendas  to  several  Sections    407 


The  Teicyclists'  Indispensable  may  be  had  at  all  Bicycle  Depots  and  Bookstalls,  and  to  order  of  all  Booksellers  and 
Newsagents  ;  or  copies  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Postal  Note  or  Stamps  for  3s.  by  the  Publishers, 

ILIFFE  &  SON,  98,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


A  Treatise  oi]  tl^e  Corjstructioi]  of  tl]e 
Tricycle. 

By    F.    WARNER    JONES. 

The  first  work  devoted  solely  to  the  consideration  of 
the  principles  which  should  govern  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  Tricycle  as  a  machine.  The  different 
points  are  accepted  or  rejected  according  to  the  laws  of 
mechanics,  and  a  machine  is  finally  constructed  accord- 
ing to  those  possessing  the  greatest  advantages.  All 
riders  who  wish  to  have  an  intelligent   and  thorough 

knowledge  of  the  Tricycle  should  peruse  this  work. 
Crown  Svo.     Two  folding  Plates.     Is.  6d.,  post  free  Is.  Sd. 

CYCLIST'S    GUIDE    /ND    COMPLETE    ROAD 
DIRECTORY  to  i\)e  COUNTY  of  NOTTINGHAM. 

By   W.   H.    HEATH,     Chief    Consul    C.T.C. 

A  reliable  and  useful  handbook,  giving  notes  of  local 

history  and  topography,  addresses  of    repairers,  clubs, 

and  other  information.     All  riders  and  tourists  in  the 

county  should  furnish  themselves  with  a  copy. 

Demy    18mo.  Price    Is.  Post   free    Is.    Id. 


TI^ICYCLING  7OR  LADIES. 


By  Miss  F.  J.  ERSKZNB. 


Por  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  real  need  with 
many  ladies  who  have  had  their  interest  awakened  on 
the  subject  of  tricycling  for  some  sniall  book  which 
should  put  them  in  possession  of  the  most  useful  and 
necessary  information  without  having  to  pay  for  it  by 
their  own  experience.  This  want  is  now  supplied,  and 
in  Miss  Erskine's  book  will  be  found  bints  on  the  choice 
and  management  of  Tricycles,  with  suggestions  on  dress, 
riding  and  touring,  &c.,  adapted  to  a  lady's  special 
requirements. 

Nearly  Ready.      Price  6d.      Post  free  7  Stamps. 


"NAUTICUS  IN  SCOTLAND." 


An  interesting  narrative  of  a  Cycling  Tour  in  Scotland 
(2,462  miles  on  a  Tricycle),  forming  a  trustworthy  hand- 
book and  guide  to  the  roads,  hotels,  and  various  objects 
of  interest  en  route.     With  numerous  illustrations. 


Demy  Svo. 


Cloth  Gilt,  4s.  6d.,  post  free. 


LONDON  :  ILIFFE  &  SON,  98,  FLEET  STREET,  E.G. 
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Iliffe  .^^  SON'S  Publications. 


THE 

TRICYCLISTS'    INDISPENSABLE 

ANNUAL  &  HANDBOOK. 

By  HENBT  STVBMEX. 

'HPHE  complete  work  on  Tricycles.  Describes  every 
•^  machine  made,  every  part,  principle,  novelty  of 
improvement  introduced  up  to  date  of  publication 
■with  numerous  illustrations  of  machines  and  accessories, 
with  considerable  other  information. 


Deray    8vo. 


Over   400    Pages. 
Post  Free  3/-. 


Price  2/6. 


<]THE  GUIDE  TO  BICYCLINGS 

npEEATING  of    the    Sport  itself    as    distinct    from 
■•-      machines.     Learning,   Touring,   Training,  Choice 
and   Care  of   Machine,  Clubs,  Literature  are  all  fully 
spoken  of. 

Cro"wii   8vo.     100  Pages.      One    Shilling, 
Post  Feee  14  Stamps. 


>-*-^ 

TRAINING 
o<FOR  AMATEUR  ATHLETESI> 

WITH 

SPECIAL  REGARD  TO  BICYCLISTS. 

BT  H.  L.  COBTIS. 

'T'HE  author  of  this  work,  being  at  once  a  responsible 
-'■  medical  man  and  a  rider  of  world-wide  renown, 
gives  it  an  authority  which  no  other  book  on  Training 
possesses.  As  its  hmts  and  directions  are  in  every  way 
practical,  it  can  be  strongly  endorsed  as  giving  all  the 
information  that  a  book  can  give  on  this  important 
subject. 

Cro'wn  8vo.    "With.  Coloured  Illustration.    Is., 
Post  Feee  14  Stamps. 


A    TREATISE 


THEORETICALi^t^  PRACTICAL 
CONSTRUCTIONt^h^  TRICYCLE. 

BY  F.  WABNEB  JONES. 

*  I  'HE  first  work  devoted  solely  to  the  consideration 
■*-  of  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  Tricycle  as  a  machine.  The 
different  points  are  accepted  or  rejected  according  to  the 
laws  of  mechanics  and  a  machine  is  finally  constructed 
according  to  those  possessiog  the  greatest  advantages. 
All  riders  who  wish  to  have  an  intelligent  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Tricycle  should  peruse  this  work. 
Cro-wm  Bvo.,  "with.  2  folding  plates  of  Diagrams, 
Is.  6d.     Post  Feee  Is.  8d. 


-<1NAUTICUS  IN  SC0TLAND>> 

2,462  MILES  ON  A  TRICYCLE. 

'TpHIS  interesting  narrative  of  a  Cycling  Tour  in 
-'-  Scotland  forms  a  reliable  Handbook  and  Guide  to 
the  Eoads,  Hotels,  and  various  objects  of  interest  ea 
roule.  To  cyclists  and  other  tourists  contemplating  a 
trip  in  North  Britain,  much  information  may  be  gained 
and  some  needlefcs  trouble  avoided  by  studying  this 
book  beforehand. 

Demy  8vo.      Numerous  Illustrations. 
Cloth  Gii.t  4s.  6d.     Post  Feee  5s. 


THE 

CYCLIST  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER 

FOR    1883. 

■npHE  last  Christmas  Number  of  The  Cyclist  was  again 
-'-  an  advance  on  previous  issues.  The  contributions 
in  prose  and  verse  were  by  the  best  'cycling  writers, 
and  with  the  numerous  sketches,  two  folding  plates, 
"  A  Sociable  Ride'  and  "  Follow  my  Leader,"  and  the 
handsome  cover,  in  6  colours,  completed  a  thoroughly 
interesting  and  enlivening  budget. 

A  few  copies  have  been  called  in  and  can  at  present  be  supplied. 
Post  Feee  foe  14  Stamps. 


Handsome  Covers  for  binding  Vol.    I.   of  the    New   Series  of  the   Wheel    World   can   now   be 

had    post  tree  for  2s.  6d. 


The  above  Books  can  he  obtained  to  order  of   oil  Booksellers    and  Bookstalls,  or  will  be  sent  on 

receipt  of  respective  amounts  by 

ILIFFE  S  SON,  95,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON 
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THE     BICYCLING     BURGLARS. 

By  "  Smangle"  (Pickwick  B.C.) 


f^  QUIRE  PRIMROSE  was  a  pleasant  country 
^^  gentleman,  whose  means  were  such  as  to 
/^^  enable  him  to  enjoy  himself  in  that  jovial 
manner  indicated  by  his  robust  person. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  harvest-time,  that  the 
Squire  rode  leisurely  along  the  lanes  on  his  way  to 
the  market  town  where  he  had  a  little  business  to 
transact.  He  contemplated  the  ripe  coi'n  as  it  stood 
in  the  sheaf  ready  for  carrying,  and  was  speculating 
upon  the  pleasant  prospects  of  a  splendid  season, 
when  his  thoughts  of  future  prosperity  were  set 
aside,  as  the  sky  darkened,  and  the  rain,  which  had 
been  long  threatening,  began  to  fall  in  earnest ;  so 
the  Squire  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  was  soon 
comfortably  seated  before  the  rich  repast  provided 
by  mine  host  of  the  Black  Bull. 

Squire  Primrose  had  done  justice,  as  was  his  wont, 
to  the  good  fare  placed  before  him,  and  was  prepar- 
ing for  a  short  nap,  when  the  door  of  the  commer- 
cial room  opened  and  a  rough  voice  exclaimed, 
"  What  ho  !  Billy,  my  boy,  let's  prepare  for  action, 
for  I  am  deuced  hungry  !" 

The  Squire  startled,  jumped  up,  and  was  surprised 
to  see  two  queer-looking  customers  enter. 

The  owner  of  the  voice  was  a  tall,  wiry  young 
fellow,  dressed  in  a  jacket  that  had  evidently  passed 
its  palmy  days  on  the  back  of  a  much  shorter  man 
than  its  present  owner,  for  it  declined  to  cover  more 
than  half  the  length  of  his  arms,  and  seemed  to  be 
making  a  bursting  effort,  partly  successful,  to  get 
free  at  the  seams  and  elbows.  A  rough  blue  jersey 
completed  his  upper  covering.  As  to  his  unmen- 
tionables, it  would,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  pass  over 
these,  only  remarking  that  there  was  no  space 
wasted  in  them,  and  had  they  not  been  pretty 
ragged,  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  present  owner 
would  have  been  able  to  make  use  of  them  at  all. 

The  party  referred  to  as  "  Billy "  was  a  much 
shorter  individual,  and  at  first  sight  it  appeared  as 
if  the  two  might  very  well  have  exchanged  clothes  to 
their  mutual  advantage,  as  "  Billy's  "  (though  in  a 
little  better  condition)  seemed  as  much  too  large  as 
id  his  companion's  too  small  for  him.     Bill  had  a 


rough  head  of  dark  hair,  and  a  faint  suspicion  of  the 
same  material  on  his  upper  lip.  He  had  a  very 
dark  complexion,  with  bright  twinkling  eyes,  but  his 
face  was  disfigured  with  wounds,  and  was  orna- 
mented with  sticking-plaster,  which  gave  him  the 
aspect  of  an  Indian  in  his  war-paint. 

The  Squire,  having  taken  note  of  these  extra- 
ordinary personages,  exclaimed,  "  The  deuce !  the 
landlord  don't  suppose  I  am  going  to  have  a  parcel 
of  tramps  in  the  room  with  me  ?" 

"  Keep  your  wool  on,  old  party,"  replied  Dark  Bill ; 
we  shan't  eat  you,  and  we  are  not  going  farther 
because  of  the  rain." 

"  I  suppose  the  tap-room  is  the  most  suitable  place 
for  you,"  continued  the  Squire." 

Dark  Bill  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and,  turning  to 
his  companion,  whispered  something  that  evidently 
tickled  that  worthy,  as  it  was  some  time  before  he 
could  unwrinkle  his  face,  during  which  time  the 
Squire  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair,  not  at  all  liking 
the  company  "of  such  doubtful  customers. 

"  Blow  it,  Charley  !"  said  Dark  Bill,  with  a  sly 
wink;  "you  needn't  chaff  a  chum  'cause  a  swell 
cove  damaged  his  counting-house  !  It  is  a  good 
job  he  didn't  spoil  that  precious  nose  of  yours.  I 
knocked  the  breath  out  of  him  though,  didn't  I  ?  and 
it  will  take  a  clever  cove  to  get  home  with  a  broken 
backbone." 

Good  heavens  !  thought  the  Squire,  the  hardened 
villains,  to  jest  over  breaking  a  man's  back!  They 
are  perhaps  highwaymen. 

"  By-the-bye,  Bill,  we  shall  not  get  to  the  Squire's 
before  dark,  as  the  traps  won't  be  ready,"  said 
Charley. 

"  You  are  right,  Long'un.  I  wonder  what  sort  of 
buffer  old  Primrose  is,  and  whether  he  keeps  any 
guns." 

The  devil !  thought  the  Squire ;  they  appear  to 
be  going  to  break  into  my  house  !  We  will  see  about 
that. 

"  They  say,"  continued  the  Long'un,  "  he  would 
be  a  queer  customer  to  tackle  with  a  gun,  as  he  is 
the  best  shot  in  the  county." 


go 
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Which  he  will  prove  to-night,  my  fine  fellows, 
thought  the  Squire,  jumping  up;  but  thinking  the 
burglars  might  escape  if  he  attempted  to  capture 
them  single-handed,  he  altered  his  mind  and  strode 
out  of  the  room. 

Old  Primros3  paid  his  reckoning  and  cautioned 
the  landlord. 

"  It  is  a  pity,  Mr.  Landlord,"  said  the  Squire, 
"  that  you  allow  footpads  to  eater  the  commercial 
room,  and  for  the  future  I  shall  be  careful  not  to  use 
a  house  that  is  so  badly  conducted,"  saying  which 
he  went  away,  leaving  the  worthy  landlord  in  great 
perplexity  as  to  his  meaning. 

Meanwhile  Primrose  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
away  towards  his  native  village,  to  the  great  danger 
of  his  own  safety,  as  well  as  to  the  disgust  of  his 
trusty  steed,  who  of  late  years  had  not  been  used  to 
such  violent  exercise,  being  accustomed  only  to  the 
jog-along  manner  befitting  the  jovial  Squire's  portly 
person. 

The  Squire  did  not  slacken  speed  until  he  reached 
the  village  pohce  station. 

The  station-house  was  a  building  which  had  at 
one  time  been  one  of  those  roadside  inns  that  a 
bicyclist  so  frequently  meets  with  on  his  journeys 
through  the  country.  At  first  sight  he  takes  it  to  be 
a  private  house;  then  thinks  it  to  be  a  dairy;  next 
he  suspects  it  of  being  a  public-house ;  and  on  close 
inspection  finds  it  to  be  the  two  latter  combined. 
The  house  was  one  of  the  low-built  tiled  order,  with 
small  diamond-shaped  panes  in  its  windows.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  a  kind  of  mud  plaster, 
whitewashed,  and  ornamented  with  the  ends  of 
wine  bottles.  It  was  still  the  resort  of  certain  lovers 
of  the  pint  pot ;  but  whereas,  before,  they  came  of 
their  own  accord  to  get  intoxicated,  they  now  came 
by  force  to  get  sobered;  and  at  the  very  bar  window 
at  which  they  were  at  one  time  served  with  liquor 
on  payment,  they  were  now  charged  (with  some 
offence),  and  got  a  night's  lodging  g-raiw. 

The  great  man  of  the  village,  Mr.  Inspector,  was 
sitting  on  the  old  rustic  bench  outside  the  police 
station  as  Squire  Primrose  rode  up  and  threw  him- 
self from  his  saddle. 

"  It's  something  important  that  brings  your  honour 
along  in  such  liaste  ?"  said  Mr.  Inspector,  jumping 
up  and  touching  his  cap.  "  Have  the  boys  been 
a-breaking  the  fences  agin  ?" 

The  Squire  could  not  reply. 

"  Is  it  the  scoundrel  Drake  that's  been  at  the  fowl 
pen  agin  ?  the  dirty  blackguard  !  I'll  be  looking 
afther  Iiim  directly,  sor." 

"  No,  no !  "  answered  the  Squire,  mopping  his 
face  ;  "  something  far  more  serious  this  time.  But 
step  inside,  Mr.  Inspector,  I  have  something  im- 


portant to   communicate   as   soon  as  I   regain  my 
breath." 

"  Shure,  thin,  I'm  all  attention ;  this,  way,  sor — 
moind  the  step,"  and  he  led  the  Squire  behind  the 
before-mentioned  window. 

The  Squire  having  recovered  his  breath,  proceeded 
to  state  he  had  been  to  town  on  business,  and 
had  there  overheard  a  conversation  between  two 
suspicious-looking  persons,  and  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  they  were  going  to  attempt  to  break  into 
his  house  that  night,  and  he  gave  the  Inspector  an 
account  of  all  that  had  occurred  at  the  Black  Bull. 

"  Shure  it's  a  lucky  thing  you  come  to  me,  sor^ 
for  only  this  morning  I  received  notice  that  the 
same  suspicious  individuals  were  prowling  around, 
and  it's  meself  will  provide  for  the  dirty  bastes. 
Never  fear,  sor,  we  will  have  the  bhoys  round  to  the 
Hall  before  dark,  and  a  mighty  warm  reception  we 
will  give  the  gintlemen.  Did  your  honour  say  it 
was  afther  dark  they  were  coming  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Squire,  "  they  certainly  said 
the  '  traps  '  would  not  be  ready  before  night." 

"  Thraps  is  the  word,  sor,  they  give  their  dirty 
tools  ;  make  yourseif  aisy,  sor,  we'll  be  there  in 
toime,"and  he  bowed  the  Squire  out. 

Mr.  Inspector  busied  himself  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  capture  of  the  burglars.  No  wonder 
he  felt  the  responsibility,  for  it  was  a  long  time  sine 
he  had  such  an  important  affair  on  hand.  He 
strutted  up  and  down  his  room,  ordering  the  men 
about,  and,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  even 
forgot  a  certain  bottle  in  the  cupboard  to  which  he 
was  partial. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  let  the  reader  know 
the  real  strength  of  the  force,  for,  as  Mr.  Inspector 
was  nearly  bursting  with  his  self-importance,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should  magnify  his  power. 

The  force  really  consisted  of  three  men  and  an 
inspector.  One  man  was  at  this  time  away  on 
sick  leave.  He  was  wounded,  but  not  by  burglars, 
as  these  gentlemen  had  not  been  known  to  pay  a 
visit  to  this  peaceful  village  within  the  recollection 
of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  No,  he  was  ignominiously 
wounded  by  a  dog — a  mongrel  cur  !  It  happened  in 
this  manner.  One  Sunday  he  was  majestically 
walking  his  rounds ;  the  sun  was  very  hot,  the 
roads  dusty,  and  he  came  to  a  public-house  that 
marked  the  limit  of  his  beat.  It  was  really  his  duty 
(especially  on  such  a  hot  day)  to  see  that-  no  thirsty 
soul  was  inside  during  prohibited  hours,  so  he 
entered  to  look  round.  Of  course  he  did  not  expect 
a  drink — policemen  never  do  !  However,  he  got 
one,  and  the  dog  in  question  (instinct,  no  doubt, 
suggesting  it  was  wrong  to  drink  during  the  hours  of 
divine  service),  without  warning,  proceeded  to 
forcibly  drag  Mr.  Policeman  out  of  the  house  by  that 
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part  of  his  anatomy  designed  by  nature  for  sitting 
upon. 

There  was  also  at  the  poUce-station  a  man  who 
acted  tlie  part  of  turnkey,  and  who  also  did  police- 
man's duty  when  required,  in  which  case  his  good 
lady  took  charge  of  the  keys.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  thought  strange  that  a  woman  should  be  able  to 
take  charge  of  prisoners  ;  but  in  the  first  place  they 
had  few  to  take  care  of;  and  secondly,  if  Mr. 
Turnkey  was  fit  for  the  occupation,  why  not  Mrs.  T., 
seeing  she  always  came  off  victorious  in  their  many 
domestic  skirmishes.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  there  were 
four,  and  at  a  pinch  five,  members  of  the  force. 
This  number  was  certainly  large  for  the  size  of  the 
village,  but  it  appeared  still  larger  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Inspector. 

"  Sergeant,"  said  the  Inspector  to  one  of  his  men, 
"  it  is  a  big  job  we  have  to  look  afther  to-night,  and 
we  must  collect  our  forces." 
"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  Sergeant. 
"  How  many  men  have  we  away  on  the  sick  list  ?" 
"  Only  one,  sir,"  said  the  Sergeant,  humouring  his 
superior's  weakness. 

"Thin  tell  Jackson,  when  he  comes  on  duty,  to 
take  charge  of  the  office,  -and  you'd  better  be  afther 
bringing  all  the  others  down  to  the  Hall  before  siven 
o'clock.  I'll  be  running  round  to  see  the  Squire  in 
the  meantime.  Shure,  now,  don't  forget  to  tell 
Jackson  to  provide  dacent  lodgings  for  the  same 
loight-fingered  gintlemen  that's  expected  to  pay  us  a 
visit."  Having  given  these  instructions,  Mr.  Inspec- 
tor made  his  way  to  Primrose  Hall  to  talk  over  the 
great  preparations  thought  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  that  ancient  edifice. 

By  the  time  the  force  had  arrived  at  the  Hall  it  was 
arranged  that  two  policemen  should  keep  watch  out- 
side the  house,  whilst  the  others  should  be  stationed 
inside  and  strengthened  by  one  or  two  of  Primrose's 
men,  provided  with  such  weapons  as  were  at  hand 
in  the  old  mansion.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  it  was 
dusk,  the  arrangements  were  completed.  Sergeant 
Jones  and  a  man  might  be  seen  walking  cautiously 
round  thegi^ounds  of  the  Hall,  concealing  themselves 
as  much  as  possible  by  the  trees  which  added  so 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  fine  estate.  Now  and 
again  Jones  would  stand  and  scan  the  surrounding 
fields  and  carriage  drive.  Inside  the  house  the 
Inspector  was  bustling  about,  dividing  his  time 
between  giving  instructions  and  relating  stories  of  his 
wonderful  captures,  etc.  His  little  band  of  followers 
consisted  of  Private  Jenkins,  Thomas,  the  coach- 
man, the  old  gardener,  and  a  stable  boy. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  the  burglars  not  appear- 
ing, the  band  gradually  relaxed  their  watchfulness, 
and  one  by  one  they  were  allowed  to  adjourn  into 
the   kitchen,  where   the  policeman  and  cook  soon 


became  the  best  of  friends,  and  from  their  confi- 
dential manner  it  was  evident  this  was  not  their 
first  meeting.  The  other  maidservants,  too,  exerted 
their  utmost  to  please  their  guests,  backed  by  liberal 
supply  of  old  ale  from  their  master's  cellar,  so  that, 
what  with  refreshments,  stories,  and  love-making, 
the  time  passed  merrily  enough  with  all  excepting 
the  gardener,  who  had  long  been  looking  with  loving 
eyes  upon  the  cook,  and  now  felt  a  deadly  hatred 
for  the  policeman,  who  bade  fair  to  supplant  him  in 
the  affections  of  his  mistress. 

In  the  dining-room  Squire  Primrose  sat,  the  very 
picture  of  an  old  English  gentleman  :  it  was  now  he 
appeared  to  advantage,  seated  carelessly  in  an  easy 
chair,  his  pleasant,  ruddy  face  beaming  with  smiles 
and  good  temper.  On  the  other  side  of  the  fire- 
place sat  his  wife  and  two  lovely  daughters. 

Mrs.  Primrose  was  a  fat,  pleasant  -  looking, 
motherly  woman,  in  every  way  fitted  to  be  the  com- 
panion and  helpmate  of  the  Squire.     The  daughters 

;  but,  as  beauty  is  so   much  a  matter  of  taste, 

it  will  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader  to 
paint  the  portraits  of  these  lovely  beings.  It  is 
certain  they  were  beautiful,  for  everyone  admitted 
it,  and  at  archery  meetings,  pic-nics,  etc.,  they  were 
much  sought  after,  and  generally  managed  to  go 
home  with  new  hearts  in  their  keeping.  Let  the 
reader,  therefore,  paint  his  ideal,  and  it  will  do  no 
more  than  justice  to  these  charming  sisters. 

Mr.  Inspector  sat  at  the  table  ;  the  decanter 
passed  freely  between  him  and  the  Squire. 

"  Mamma  !"  said  one  of  the  young  ladies,  "  is  it  not 
strange  Mr.  William   Maxwell  and  his  friend  have 
not  arrived  ?    their  letter  said  they  would  be  here 
this  afternoon.     I  know  papa  will  like  them ;  they 
are  so  jolly ! 
"Especially  Mr.  Godwin,"  interrupted  her  sister. 
"  I  am  afraid  you  are  in  love,  my  dear,"  said  her 
mother,    laughing,    "  for  I    declare  you   have  done 
nothing  but  talk  about  these  young  gentlemen  since 
we  came  back  from  London." 
The  young  ladies  hid  their  blushing  faces. 
"  I   must  look  after  you  young  people,"  said  the 
Squire,"  roguishly.     "  By-the-bye,   I  have  not  seen 
my  nephew  since  he  was  a  little  boy  no  higher  than 

this  table,  and "     A  peculiar  noise  in  the  garden 

here  interrupted  the  conversation  ;  it  sounded  like 
the  clash  of  swords,  and  then  there  was  a  heavy 
thud.  The  squire  jumped  up  and  rang  the  bell 
furiously  ;  the  mother  and  daughters  screamed ; 
the  Inspector  put  down  his  glass  untasted  ;  and  all 
rushed  into  the  hall,  where  the  little  band  from  the 
kitchen  had  already  assembled. 

"  Why  did  the  Sergeant  not  give  the  alarm  ?  " 

"  Maybe  they're  kilt  entirely  !  " 

At  this  instant  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door 
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"  My  bhoys,"  said  the  Inspector,  "jist  keep  cool 
and  quiet  ;  stand  close  by  whilst  I'm  afther  opening 
the  door,  and  thin  rush  out  with  me."  The  Inspec- 
tor advanced  cautiously  towards  the  door  on  tiptoe. 
Ah !  what  an  amusing  picture  !  There  was  the 
valiant  band  with  their  various  weapons,  composed 
of  old  swords,  quaint  guns — ^and  we  must  not  forget 
the  useful  tongs  and  poker.  Meanwhile,  the  Inspector 
carefully  pulled  back  the  bolts,  opened  the  door,  and 
immediately  the  more  courageous  of  the  party  sallied 
out  and  surrounded  the  supposed  burglars,  dragging 
them  into  the  hall  by  force ;  but  they  were  mightily 
surprised  to  find  them  only  bicyclists. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  goodness  does  this  mean  ?  " 
cried  the  new-comers. 

"Good  gracious!  that's  Mr.  Maxwell's  voice!" 
exclaimed  both  young  ladies  in  one  breath. 

"Lor,"  said  Mrs.  Primrose,  "if  it  is  not  Mr. 
Maxwell  and  his  friend !"  and  there  followed  a 
regular  shaking  of  hands  and  saluting. 

"  Why,  uncle,  whatever  does  this  warlike  prepara- 
tion mean — ^are  you  prepared  for  the  Fenians  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Maxwell.     Then  followed  explanations. 

"  And  you  mistook  us  for  the  burglars  ?  that  is 
flattering." 

"Oh!  come  into  the  dining-room  and  sit  down," 
said  Mrs.  Primrose,  saying  which  she  led  them  into 
that  brilliantly-lighted  room.  "  You  must  be  tired 
after  your  long  ride;  but  you  surely  cannot  have 
ridden  all  the  way  from  London  ?" 

"  Mr.  Maxwell,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  young 
ladies,  whatever  is  the  matter  with  your  face  ?" 
This  called  the  Squire's  attention  to  that  young 
geatleman,  and,  turning  round,  he  caught  sight  of 
Maxwell's  face,  which  was  covered  with  sticking- 
plaster. 

"Why,  bless  my  soul!"  cried  the  Squire,  "I 

I  fan — I — your  face  !  surely  it  is  just  like  one  of 
the  burglars  we  have  been  waiting  for  !" 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Maxwall,  looking  at  the 
Squire,  "  why,  you  are  the  funny  gentleman  we  took 
for  a  madman  at  the  Black  Bull." 

"What  do  you  know  of  the  Black  Bull?  I 
certainly  saw  some  tramps  there,"  continued  the 
Squire,  "  and  they  spoke  of  breaking  into  my 
house." 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  "  roared  the  bicyclists. 


"  I  see  it  all  now,"  said  Mr.  Maxwell.  "  Oh !  oh  ! 
oh  !  I  shall  die  with  laughing.  Why,  uncle,  we  got 
caught  in  the  rain,  and  took  shelter  at  the  Black 
Bull,  and  the  landlord  kindly  lent  us  some  old 
clothes  ;  then  we  went  into  the  commercial  room  and 
met  you  there.     Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"  By  jingo  !  "  exclaimed  the  Squire,  "you  are 
right— ha  ha !  ha  !  ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  "  and  he  was 
nearly  convulsed.  "  Oh,  dear,  you  are  the  very  two 
burglars ;  but,  I  say,"  continued  the  Squire,  "  what 
about  breaking  a  man's  back  though  ? 

"  Oh  !  that's  easily  explained.  I  met  with  an  acci- 
dent, ran  into  another  bicyclist,  and  the  force  of  the 
collision  broke  the  backbone  of  his  machine. 

"Oh,  dear  me!  this  is  the  richest  joke  I  have 
ever  heard  of!  "  and  after  a  little  explanation  every- 
one was  fairly  convulsed  with  laughter. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Primrose,  when  the  laughter  had 
abated  a  little,  "  cook,  take  our  men  into  the  kitchen 
and  see  that  they  want  for  nothing.  You  young 
gentlemen  just  run  and  straighten  yourselves  up  a 
bit,  and  we  will  then  make  a  jolly  evening  of  it." 

And  it  was  a  merry  evening  (or,  perhaps,  we  should 
say  morning),  which  no  one  enjoyed  more  than  the 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  many  and  merry 
were  the  jokes  that  passed  respecting  the  late 
blunders. 

"  He  would  be  a  rum  customer  to  tackle  with  a 
gun,"  laughed  the  Squire. 

"  Yes,  but  the  tap-room  is  good  enough  for  such 
as  you,"  retorted  Mr.  Godwin.  So  passed  the  most 
pleasant  of  evenings. 

We  need  now  only  state  that  Mr.  Maxwell  and  his 
friend  Godwin  thoroughly  enjoyed  their  week's 
shooting  with  the  jolly  Squire,  and  especially  their 
evenings  with  his  char.ning  daughters ;  but  the 
happiest  times  must  come  to  an  end,  and  so  the 
bicyclists  had  to  think  of  returning  to  town,  but  they 
did  not  leave  their  pleasant  quarters  before  accept- 
ing the  kind  invitation  of  Mrs.  Primrose  to  spend 
the  Christmas  holidays  at  the  Hall,  and,  we  need 
scarcely  add,  did  not  want  much  pressing  on  the 
part  of  the  fair  damsels  either.  And  so,  with  the 
hearty  good  wishes  of  all,  Mr.  Maxwell  and  his 
friend  rode  joyfully  back  to  London. 
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[Cologne,    Bonn,    Godesberg,    St.    Goar,   Coblentz,  Boppard,  Bingen,  Wiesbaden,    Frankfort-on- 
Maine,  Aschaffenberg,  Esselbach,  Wurtzburg.] 


By  S.  J.  B.  Fletcher  (Kent  B.C. 


f^  EPTEaIBER  8th,  1881,  was  a  Thursday,  and 
^<%     a    very   wet   one,   and  it   was   with   many 
y^^y     forebodings  as  to  the  weather  to  come  in 
the    next    three  weeks,    that   Mr.    C.     R. 
Maddox,  of  the  Wanderers  B.C.,  and  the  writer,  saw 
their  machines  stowed  away  in  the  guard's  van,  and 
took   their  seats  in   the   train  which   left    Holborn 
Viaduct  at  something  past  eight  for  Queenboro',  en 
route  for  Cologne.     The  railway  journey  was  safely 
accomplished,  and  our  machines  made  fast  on  board 
the  steamer  soon  after  ten  o'clock.      Having  taken 
the  precaution  to  telegraph  for  berths,   we  had  a 
slight  supper  and  turned  in,  hoping  for  a  change  of 
weather  by  the  morning.      Roused    at  six    by    the 
steward's  bell  for  breakfast.     We  paid  half-a-crown 
for  eggs  and  bacon,  which   must  have  been  cooked 
the  previous  night  and  not  warmed  up  since.     Those 
passengers  who  had    been  this   way    before   wisely 
waited  until  they  got  ashore,  and  had  breakfast  at 
the  station  at  Flushing;  eggs  and  coffee,  eightpence. 
What  with  the  rain  and  the  Dutch  rate  of  travelling, 
we  were  glad  when   the   train    drew   up  in  Cologne 
Station,  and  after  a  hasty   lunch    at  the  Hotel  du 
Dom  we  sent  our  portmanteau  on  by  train,  and  made 
for  the  "  Severinsthor,"  or  Coblentz  Gate.     To  reach 
this  gate  and  get  off  the  cobble-stones,  we  walked  a 
mile-and-a-half,  and  were  nearly  wet  through  ere  we 
could  obtain  a  mount.     Once  in  the  saddle,  despite 
the  rain  which   was  streaming  down  our  faces,  we 
pushed  on  to  Bonn.       Here    we  had   more   cobbles 
and  more  walking.     Holding  a  council  of  war  as  we 
got  clear  of  the  town,    we  determined  to    stop    the 
night  at  Godesberg,  although  our  bag  with  change  of 
clothes  was  at  Brohl,  fifteen  miles  further  on.     The 
landlord  at  the  Hotel  Zum  Adler,   at    Godesberg, 
took  pity  on  us,  and  lent  us  a  change  of  raiment, 
which  would  have  fitted  us  capitally  had  the  coat 
been  half  the  size  round  where  the  waist  usually  is, 
and  the  nether  garments  some  six  inches  longer. 
Nevertheless,  our  wet  ride   had  not   impaired   our 
appetites,  and  we    did    full  justice    to  the  fare  set 
before  us,  and  to  a  couple  of  bottles  of  sparkling 
Moselle  afterwards. 

Next  morning  we  were  rejoiced  to  find  our  clothes 
quite  dry,  and  after  a  hearty  breakfast  we  were  soon 
under  weigh  for  Frankfort  (125  miles  from  Cologne). 
Ruined  castles,  with  their  accompanying  legends, 
abound  from  Godesberg  to  Bingen  ;  but  of  more  im- 


portance from  a  cycling  point  of  view  is  that  the 
same  stone  which  serves  so  well  for  castles  is  equally 
adapted  for  making  roads,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
hills,  we  passed  through  St.  Goar  (Hotel  Rheinfels, 
very  good  and  reasonable) — [Lovely  spot. — Ed.] 
— Coblentz,  54  miles  from  Cologne,  crossing  the 
Moselle  here,  Boppard,  and  many  other  old  places. 
The  paving  in  all  these  towns  is  quite  unridable,  and 
the  boys  quite  unbearable.  I  thought  that  our  tour 
would  have  been  brought  to  a  sudden  termination  by 
one  of  us  being  arrested  on  a  charge  of  murder  ;  for 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  prevented  M.  from 
wreaking  sutnmary  vengeance  on  a  few  small  urchins. 
At  Bingen  (98  miles)  we  crossed  the  Rhine  by  steam 
ferry  to  Rudesheim  ;  cost  for  selves,  20  pfennig; 
machines,  30  pfennig  each.  Soon  after  leaving 
Rudesheim,  we  encountered  two  fairly  steep  hills, 
the  surfaces  of  which  had  suffered  much  from  the 
recent  rain.  After  the  second  hill  was  surmounted, 
we  ran  straight  away  into  Wiesbaden  (125  miles). 
Walking  through  the  town,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
lodging-houses  and  one  museum,  we  were  accosted 
by  a  young  German,  the  Count  von  Zeck,  who,  in 
very  broken  English,  told  me  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Wiesbaden  B.C.,  and  showed  me  his  cap,  with 
badge,  which  he  had  in  his  pocket.  Before  bidding 
us  good-bye,  he  put  us  in  the  road  for  Frankfort 
(155  miles). 

The  road  between  Wiesbaden  and  Frankfort  is 
not  first-class,  either  as  regards  surface  or  hills  ;  but 
the  last  five  miles  was  grand  going,  especially  at  the 
sides  of  the  road.  We  had  made  up  our  minds  to 
put  up  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  as  we  were  tired  and 
hungry  we  were  greatly  disappointed  when  we  found 
that  it  was  full.  We  were,  however,  very  com- 
fortable at  the  Hotel  du  Nord^good  and  extensive 
room,  with  two  beds,  eight  marks  (shillings)  per 
night.  The  next  day  being  Sunday  was  devoted  to 
going  to  church  and  viewing  the  town.  The  Jews' 
quarter  is  very  interesting,  and  the  dingy  houses 
are  very  picturesque.  The  wealthy  Rothschild 
family  originally  resided  here,  and  their  house  is 
still  pointed  out.  There  is  a  handsome  old  bridge 
over  the  Maine,  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Charlemagne, 
near  it  is  a  cock  perched  on  an  iron  stand.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  tradition  the  architect  entered  into  a 
compact  with  his  Satanic  majesty  that  the  first 
living  thing  that  crossed  the  bridge  should  be  sacri- 
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ficed  to  him,  and  a  cock  became  the  victim.  As 
soon  as  we  had  breakfast  next  morning  we  dis- 
patched our  portmanteau  to  Wurtzburg,  httle 
thinking  at  the  time  that  the  hills  would  prevent  us 
seeing  it  again  that  day.  At  Frankfort  the  con- 
fidence and  trust  I  placed  in  hotel  portizrs  was  first 
rudely  shaken.  After  sending  off  our  luggage  I 
found  I  had  forgotten  to  pack  up  my  night-shirt. 
The  portier  said  he  would  send  it  on  by  post,  and  I 
gave  him  sufficient  cash  to  pay  the  postage  twice 
over,  little  thinking  that  I  should  be  sans  night-shirt 
for  nearly  three  weeks.  When  I  got  to  Wurtzburg 
I  made  for  the  post-office,  of  course  expecting  to  get 
a  parcel,  but  as  none  was  forthcoming  I  went  again 
that  day,  and  also  the  next  morning,  but  with  the 
same  result.  One  thing  comforted  me,  my  shirt 
would  not  fit  that  portier.  When  we  were  leaving 
I  asked  the  Wurtzburg  hotel  portier  (first  measuring 
him  in  my  eye  and  seeing  it  would  be  a  misfit  here 
too)  to  send  again  the  next  day  to  the  post-office, 
and  when  he  got  the  package  to  send  it  on  to 
Prague,  so  I  might  at  least  get  it  there,  but  of 
course  at  Prague  I  met  with  the  same  result — no 
parcel.  As  a  last  forlorn  hope  I  wrote  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Hotel  du  Nord,  and  it  was  with  much 
joy  that  I  at  last  got  the  missing  article  at  Berlin. 

But  to  retrace.  Leaving  Frankfort  about  ten 
o'clock,  we  crossed  the  Maine,  and  found  we  had  no 
less  than  seven  miles  of  cobbles  to  walk.  Once 
clear  of  the  stones  the  road  was  in  good  condition, 
although  hilly  in  parts,  to  Aschaffenberg  (i8i  miles). 
Past  here  the  hills  disappear  and  mountains  take 
their  place.  The  first  eight  miles  out  of  Aschaffen- 
berg is  a  steady  rise,  then  a  desolate  and  grand  pine 
forest,  one  of  the  largest  in  Germany  (15  miles  long), 
through  which  the  road  meanders.  No  villages  en- 
liven the  scene,  and  save  here  and  there  a  wood- 
man's hut,  there  is  no  habitation.  As  the  sun  was 
setting,  and  we  were  still  a  long  way  from  Wurtz- 
burg, we  determined  to  stop  the  night  at  the  first 
village  we  should  come  to.  In  a  short  time  we 
descried  the  little  town  of  Esselbach  (209  miles), 
nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  Boomerwald  Hills.    "  There 


is  no  good  inn  here,"  says  Murray  in  1843,  and  as 
the  railway  is  far  away,  there  has  been  no  improve- 
ment in  this  respect.  We  walked  up  the  main  (and 
only)  street  and  saw  two  inns ;  we  thought  the 
Lamm  was  the  less  dirty  of  the  two,  and  so  wheeled 
our  machines  inside,  leaving  the  usual  crowd  of 
boys  at  the  door.  After  as  good  a  wash  as  can 
be  got  out  of  a  pie-dish,  we  descended  and  ordered 
something  in  the  way  of  dinner.  We  had,  however, 
to  wait  so  long,  that  we  called  our  meal  supper.  We 
went  out  for  a  few  minutes  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
in  search  of  the  post-office,  but  as  it  was  past  nine, 
we  found  that  everybody  had  put  out  their  candles 
and  gone  to  bed ;  accordingly  we  followed  their 
example,  and  by  half-past  nine  we  had  made  our- 
selves as  comfortable  as  circumstances  and  German 
beds  permitted  us. 

We  only  made  a  poor  breakfast  the  next  morning. 
Firstly,  they  had  no  butter,  and  only  after  many 
entreaties  would  they  borrow  some  for  us  at  the 
priest's  (the  only  inhabitant  who  went  in  for  this 
luxury)  ;  secondly,  the  eggs  were  cooked  I  don't 
know  hoWj  neither  boiled,  poached,  nor  fried,  but 
probably  done  in  all  three  ways.  Our  bill  here, 
including  dinner  with  wine,  beds  and  breakfast, 
came  to  five  marks  twenty  pfennig  (five  shillings  and 
threepence  English)  for  both  of  us,  a  difference 
from  the  previous  night  at  Frankfort,  where  our 
room  alone,  without  lights  and  service,  was  eight 
shillings.  Certainly,  if  the  wheelman  does  not  mind 
roughing  it,  a  tour  in  Germany  can  be  done  almost 
for  a  nominal  amount,  if  the  large  towns  with  their 
expensive  hotels  be  avoided.  Besides,  the  food 
obtained  in  village  inns  is  of  a  much  plainer  and 
less  bilious  nature — and  consequently  more  adapted 
for  the  tourist  when  hard  work  has  to  be  done — than 
that  provided  in  the  hotels  in  the  large  towns.  One 
soon  finds  by  experience  that  little  riding  can  by 
done  after  a  dinner  at  table  d'hote  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  one  o'clock  being  the  customary  hour  all 
through  Germany  for  this  meal. 

(To   bi  coniinu  d.) 
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Uncle  Zeke  and  a  Bicycle  Man. — Old  Zeke  came  along  where  a  party  of  bicyclists,  "nickel-platers," 
stood  about  their  machines.  One  of  them  winked  for  some  fun,  and  said,  "  What  have  you  got  there,  old 
man?"  "  Sassfrus,  boss."  "  What's  it  good  for  ?"  "Hit  good  for  medicine  in  the  spring,  boss.  Take 
all  dem  pimples  offn  your  face,  sho'.  Kin  I  sell  you  a  bunch?  Jes'  er  nickel."  He  didn't  sell  any,  and 
after  hesitating  a  moment,  spoke  up—"  Kin  I  ax  yer  some'n,  boss  ?"  "  Go  ahead."  "  What  dat  ar  thing 
yer  straddle  vu  jes' now  ?  "  "Oh,  that's  a  bicycle."  "  Sah  ?"  "A  bicycle — bicycle."  "Yes,  sah,  boss, 
thankee,  sah."  Then  a  silence,  followed  by,  "  Boss,  what  do  you  do  fur  livin"  ?"  This  in  evident 
trepidation.  No  answer.  Then,  actually  retreating,  "Case  ef  yer  wuks  es  hard  at  yer  biznes  es  yer 
does  to  run  dat  ar  thing  yer  mighty  quick  h^' — nuff  to  get  a  sho'  nuff  \ios>s,"— Detroit  Free  Press. 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY-THREE. 


By  A.  R.  Hind,  Nottingham   B.C.   (author  of  "  The  Cydists'  Distemper  ") 


I  T    was   our   annual    dinner.     The   soups    were 
1       good.       The    joints     vanished    beneath    our 
K      astonished    gaze    with    remarkable    rapidity. 
The   busy   hum   of  conversation   was   stilled 
beneath    the    more   engrossing   delight    of    eating. 
Gradually,    as    our   hunger   became    appeased,   the 
talk  and  laughter  began  agam  to  flow.     The  atten- 
tive waiters  dexterously  cleared  the  long  tables,  and 
each  member,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  drew  his  chair  yet 
closer   to   the   shining  mahogany.     Gentle  incense 
from  the  fragrant  Havannahs  began  to  fill  the  room. 
A  pleasant  after-dinner  sort  of  smile  was  on   every 
coantenance,  except  that  of  our  worthy   President. 
He    was    thinking.     He    had    determined    on    this 
occasion    to    give    his    long-cherished    speech.     He 
arose.    "He  is  going  to  order  more  dnnk,"  said  one. 
"  Perhaps  he  has  another  box  of  cigars,"   suggested 
another.     No.     He  felt  his  time  had  come.     Draw- 
ing  himself  to    his   full    height,    he    commenced — 
"  Gentlemen."  Whether  it  was  at  that    word  alone, 
or  the  dread  of  words  to  come,  I  know  not.     A  look 
of  dismay  spread  over   each    countenance,    except 
that  of  the  President.    He  was  smiling  blandly.     He 
continued — "  I  have  taken  this  opportunity  to  give 
an  account  of  the  '  Rise,  growth,  and  future  of  our 
noble  sport.'  "     The  looks  of  dismay  deepened  on 
the  countenances  around  me.     Undeterred    by  the 
looks  of  the  assemblage,  he  continued — "  Fifty  years 
ago  our  sport  was  almost  unknown.     In  the  short 
space  of  half-a-century  its  progress  has   been  most 
marked.    Dare  I  prophesy  what  it  will  be  in  another 
fifty  years  ?     Dare   I  think  what  it  will  be  in   one 
hundred  years  hence  ?     What  it  will  be  in  the  year 
1983  ?"   The  room  was  very  warm.    That  wine  must 
have  been  very  strong.    1983.    I  felt  very  sleepy.     I 
attempted  to  arouse  myself  with  a  mighty  effort.     It 
was  effectual.     I    heard  the  words,    "  Yes,    gentle- 
men,  1983."     Strange  to  say,  the  room   seemed  to 
have  become  larger.     It  was  more  than  a  room  ;  it 
was  a  large  hall.     In  the  place   of  the  mahogany 
tables  were  comfortable  chairs.     A  large  platform 
was  at  one  end   of  the   room.     The   platform  was 
crowded    with    a   number   of   venerable    men    with 
scientific-looking  heads.     Around    the    hall    ran    a 
gallery  crowded  to  suffocation  with   ladies.     I  stood 
up  to  try  and  take  all  this  in,   but  was  greeted  with 
loud  cries  of  "  Sit  down  ;  sit  down."     Then,  and  not 
till  then,  did  I  perceive  that  the  most  scientific  and 
venerable-looking   of    the    venerable    old    men    was 
addi^essing  the  meeting.     I  turned   to  someone  on 
my  left  and  enquired   of  him,  "  Who  is  that  elderly 
personage  ?"     He  looked  at  me  with  surprise,  and 


replied,  "  The  President,  of  course."  At  the  risk 
of  being  exterminated,  I  continued,  "  What  Presi- 
dent ?  "  His  reply  dumbfounded  me.  "  The 
British  Association."  I  once  more  turned  to  pursue 
my  enquiries,  but  was  silenced  by  an  indignant 
"  'sh  I"  I  then  turned  my  attention  again  to  the 
President,  and  after  some  time  succeeded  in  catch- 
ing his  words:  "Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  this 
year  1983."  Halloo,  I  thought,  you  are  wrong. 
"  1983  !  "  I  laughed  aloud.  The  President  fixed  me 
with  his  stony  gaze,  and  I  was  silenced.  "  One 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  our  sport  was  almost 
unheard  of.  In  the  present  year  we  have  arrived  at 
a  state  of  perfection  which  I  fear  no  future  genera- 
tion can  hope  to  excel.  Retracing  our  steps  to  but 
100  years  ago,  I  find  that  a  '  racer  '  bicycle  was 
considered  light  if  it  weighed  but  2olbs.  Gentle- 
men, there  is  no  need  to  laugh,  although  I  daresay 
you  will  smile  when  I  tell  you  that  a'  'road' 
machine  frequently  weighed  double  that  amount. 
We  must  remember,  gentlemen,  that  steel  was  used 
then,  and  steel  alone.  I  have  in  this  hall  a  machine 
on  which  was  won  the  1983  championship.  The 
machine  is  made  entirely  of  aluminium,  as,  of 
course,  all  machines  now  are.  The  weight  is 
yijlbs.  The  makers  wished  to  try  and  make  it 
lighter,  but  our  champion  is  one  who  possesses 
great  common  sense,  and  insists  on  not  sacrificing 
strength  for  rigidity.  The  time  of  the  one  mile 
championship,  which  we  all  know  was  im.  IIJs., 
is  a  great  improvement  on  last  year's  race.  We 
must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  the  first 
time  that  the  championships  have  been  run  on 
the  new  circular-burnished-steel  racing  track,  and 
that  fast  times  were  fully  expected  to  be  done.  It 
is  perhaps  noteworthy  of  remark  that  the  winner 
was  a  comparatively  untrained  man,  he  having  only 
spent  three  months  in  preparing  for  this  celebrated 
event.  In  this  important  year  our  champion  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  riding  from  Land's  End  to 
John-o'-Groat's  in  two  days.  This  super  human 
feat  has  been  many  times  attempted,  but  never 
accomplished.  This  year,  however,  has  seen  the 
completion  of  the  cinder  track  between  the  two 
extremes  of  this  land  ;  and  as  the  wind-shelters  were 
at  last  in  perfect  order,  all  England  expected  that 
something  great  would  be  done.  England  has  not 
been  disappointed.  The  great  feat  has  been  accom- 
plished with  13  minutes  to  spare.  The  machines 
ridden  were  those  of  the  Patent  '  Cobweb  '  Bicycle 
Company.  Three  machines  alone  were  required  for 
the   entire  journey.     The    champion    speaks    with 
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reason  when  he  affiims  that  (if  the  covered  roof  had 
not  been  in  bad  repair  in  places,  and  consequently 
made  the  track  heavy  going)  two  machines  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  withstand  the  terrific  strain." 
The  President  sat  down  amidst  terrific  applause. 
Hardly  had  the  applause  died  away  ere  there  arose 
from  behind  him  another  man — a  man  older 
even  than  the  President  himself.  Laughter  long 
and  loud  greeted  his  appearance.  I  once  more 
turned  to  my  friend  on  the  left  and  inquired,  "Who 
is  he  ?"  "  Oh  !  he  is  mad,"  was  all  he  said.  The 
new  speaker's  voice  was  weak  and  low,  and  he 
could  with  difficulty  be  heard  from  where  I  sat. 
There  was  something,  however,  in  his  faltering 
words  which  attracted  greater  attention  than  the 
fluent  oratory  of  the  gifted  President.  Leaning 
forward,  I  caught  his  opening  words:  "Nigh  a 
hundred  years  have  passed  over  my  head.  Many, 
many  changes  have  occurred  in  that  space  of  time 
— few  for  the  better,  many  for  the  worse.  When  I 
was  young  these  mighty  changes  were  only  com- 
mencing. We  rode  for  pleasure,  and  for  pleasure 
alone.  It  was  before  the  time  that  you  had  abolished 
the  pleasant  undulating  roads  and  substituted  your 
monotonous  and  endless  cinder  tracks.  We  were 
content  to  linger  amidst  the  leafy  lanes  and  to  toil  up 
the  long  hills  with  the  joyous  expectationof  a  glorious 
'  legs  over  '  on  the  other  side.  We  have  changed  all 
that.  With  the  abolition  of  roads  you  have  abolished 
road  machines.  With  the  advent  of  perpetual  racing 
tracks,  your  wonderful  '  Cobweb '  bicycles  have 
sprung  into  existence.  A  new  race  of  gentlemen 
amateurs  has  arisen.  The  craze  for  pace  has 
been  the  ruination  of    our    sport.     It   is  doomed. 


Year  by  year  the  old  riders  drop  off  and  no  new  ones 
step  into  their  places.  Return  to  your  old  ways. 
Return  to  the  old  joyous  rides  and  runs  of  a  century 
ago.  Lighter  and  lighter  have  become  your  machines. 
Faster  and  faster  go  your  racing  men  whilst  the  craze 
is  on  them.  But  in  time  they  die.  You  have  driven 
back  with  your  ridicule  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of 
those  who  might  have  filled  their  places.  Our 
children's  children  will  find  themselves  on  a  mighty 
plain.  Mighty  paths  o'ergrown  with  weeds  will 
intersect  it  in  all  directions.  In  the  centre  of  the  plain 
shall  be  found  a  monument,  and  on  it  will  be  seen 
inscribed,  '  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  a  once  glorious 
but  forgotten  sport,  exterminated  by  the  craze  for 
pace.'  "  The  speaker  perhaps  intended  to  have 
said  more,  but  the  gathering  murmurs  of  the 
audience  checked  any  further  denunciation.  Men 
were  rising  in  their  places.  Men  with  angry  voices 
and  menacing  gestures  were  threatening  the  would- 
be  reformer.  A  stifling,  sulphurous  smoke  seemed 
to  fill  my  nostrils.  The  clamour  increased.  The 
howls  of  the  audience  seemed  to  mingle  with  cheers 
and  clapping  of  hands.  A  pile  of  mouldering  to- 
bacco was  under  my  nose.  Through  the  clouds  of 
smoke  I  seemed  to  see  faces  laughing  at  my  discom- 
fiture. Our  President  had  finished  his  speech  on 
the  "  Rise,  growth,  and  future  of  bicycling."  The 
howls  and  yells  which  I  thought  I  had  heard  was 
the  applause  at  its  conclusion.  I  sprang  to  my  feet, 
exclaiming,  "  I  have  had  such  a  dream !"  In  earnest, 
then,  were  those  voices  raised.  Threatening,  indeed, 
were  the  gestures.  "  No  dreams  here  !  Pass  round 
that  beer  !     Outside,  young  man,  outside  !" 
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By  "  Rotator"  (C.T.C.) 


WHO  ever  makes  up  his  mind  about  anything 
a  month  beforehand  ?  And,  if  he  does, 
he  is  sure  to  change  it.  I  think  the  C.T.C 
could  improve  upon  the  present  system  of 
providing  companions  for  members  about  to  make 
tours.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I,  having  made  up  my 
mind  for  a  continental  tour,  was  unable  to  procure 
a  companion.  Don't  say  anything  against  the 
C.T.C.  though,  for  what  it  wants  in  this  particular 
it  more  than  makes  up  in  others  ;  but  of  that  anon. 
My  first  day  was,  of  course,  from  London  to 
Dover,  via  Canterbury.  The  road  is  too  well  known 
to   need    comment.      Suffice   it   to   say,   that   after 


experiencing  one  of  the  most  exhilarating  croppers, 
whilst  descending  that  long  hill  just  before  you  get 
into  the  town,  I  arrived  at  Dover  at  the  seasonable 
hour  of  I  a.m.,  firmly  resolving  that  I  would  sleep 
upon  the  "  cold,  bare  ground,"  rather  than  ride 
another  foot  after  dark.  I  forgot  to  say  that  I  didn't 
dare  to  mount  my  machine  after  my  cropper,  and  so 
walked  the  last  three  miles  or  so  into  town.  I  "  smole 
a  weary,  languid  smile,"  as  I  politely  requested  an 
inebriated  individual  to  designate  the  situation  of 
the  Victoria  Hotel  (C.T.C.)  Holding  firmly  by  the 
lamp-post,  he  informed  me  that  he  was  subject  to 
sudden  attacks  of  vertigo,  but  if   I  would   kindly 
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wait  a  second  he  would,  as  he  was  going  that  way, 
show  me  the  nlace  !  He  couldn't  have  walked  a 
yard  !  Fortunately,  at  this  juncture,  a  railway 
porter  came  by,  to  whose  tender  charge  my  inebriated 
friend  consigned  me.  I  got  to  bed  finally.  (Recom- 
mended.) 

By  the  way,  I  hope  my  readers  will  excuse  the 
general  "I,  me,  myself"  tone  of  this  article.  I 
don't  mean  it  so,  and,  consider,  I  couldn't  get  a 
companion. 

I  awoke  in  the  morning,  had  a  jolly  good  break- 
fast, and  very  reasonable  bill,  and  a  hearty  farewell, 
with  many  good  wishes  from  mine  host  (I  left  my 
lamp  with  him,  and  he's  got  it  yet).  I  j-u-s-t  did 
catch  the  boat  for  Calais,  and  was  just  a  "wee 
distoorbed,"  as  a  fellow-passenger  said,  in  crossing 
the  great  "  Hinglish  Channul." 

I  landed  on  the  soil,  or,  rather,  timber — that  is, 
the  pier  of  France — with  a  thrill  of  cycling  ardour 
running  crosswise  my  chest.  I  was  seized  upon  by 
two  gendarmes,  who  marshalled  me  into  the  Custom 
House,  where  I  was  mulct  of  20  francs,  supposed  to 
be  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  my  machine.  I 
immediately  sought  out  the  C.T.C.  house.  Hotel 
Maurice.  I  then  sought  out  Mr.  W.  A.  Arnett, 
Consul  C.T.Ci,  and  hon.  sec.  V.C.  de  Calais,  who 
kindly  pointed  out  my  route  upon  the  map,  besides 
putting  me  up  to  several  wrinkles  in  the  language, 
of  which,  by  the  way,  I  was  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
ignorant,  and  am  yet. 

As  the  day  was  far  spent,  I  concluded  that  I  would 
(after  having,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Arnett, 
had  the  major  part  of  my  luggage  forwarded  to 
Paris)  proceed  only  as  far  as  Boulogne.  Roads 
exceedingly  bad,  to  very  ordinary  scenery,  consisting 
almost  altogether  of  one  windmill.  Distance  igf 
miles,  by  cyclometer. 

As  I  was  going  into  Boulogne,  I  met  a  bevy  of 
English  girls,  and  I  heard  one  remark,  as  I  passed, 

"  Oh  !" No,  impulsive  reader,   she  didn't  say, 

"  What  a  handsome  young  man  ;"  oh,  no,  she  said, 
"  Oh,  there's  one  of  those  horrid  bicycles  1"  It 
took  your  humble  servant  by  surprise,  so  he  passed 
by  just  the  same  as  if  the  incident  had  occurred  in 
England. 

At  Hotel  Flanders  met  "  Jupiter,"  of  the  Rovers, 
who  straightway  cemented  our  friendship  by  borrow- 
ing my  soap  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  He  rode 
with  me  as  far  as  Samer  (15  miles),  where,  after 
inspecting  the  church  and  somebody's  private 
orchard  (no  ripe  fruit  in  it),  we  had  dejeuner  and 
sadly  parted  company,  he  returnmg  to  Boulogne, 
en  route  for  home,  and  I  just  setting  out.  Terrific 
hill  just  the  other  side  of  Samer,  about  two  miles 
up,  utterly  unrideable.     Thence,  to  Montreuil,  very 


good  limestone  road,  country  undulating,  and,  if  one 
has  not  been  to  Switzerland,  the  scenery  would  be 
considered  pretty.  At  Montreuil,  owing  to  my 
ignorance  of  the  language  and  the  multitudinous 
twistifications  of  the  streets,  I  lost  the  Route 
Departmental.  After  about  15  miles  of  the  vilest 
cross  roads  I  ever  saw  (hardly  ever),  I  suddenly 
found  the  Departmental  road  again.  The  change 
was  so  sudden  from  the  worst  to  the  very  best  road, 
that  I  could  hardly  trust  myself  to  ride  at  any  speed 
for  fear  I  should  suddenly  come  upon  a  bad  bit 
again.  The  road  is  lined  on  both  sides  with  tall 
poplar  trees,  is  very  wide,  and  as  level  as  a  die. 
It's  just  exactly  like  riding  upon  a  cinder  path. 
There's  exactly  the  same  "  swish-sh-sh,"  as  your 
wheel  just  displaces  enough  dust  to  make  a  track. 
This  continues  uninterruptedly  until  you  reach 
Abbeville,  84  miles  from  Calais.  I  arrived  at  about 
5  p.m.,  and  turned  into  Hotel  de  la  Poste  just  in 
time  for  table  d'hote.  Funny  old  hotel.  All  the 
rooms  face  upon  a  court  in  the  centre,  and  there  is 
a  kind  of  balcony  all  round  upon  which  the  doors 
open.  It  was  a  grand  place  once,  but  coaching 
days  are  gone.  I  was  off  early  the  next  morning  at 
4  a.m.  My  bill  for  room,  dinner,  with  wine,  and 
coffee,  with  roll,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
summed  up  a  grand  total  of  7fr.  50c.  ;  or,  with  fees, 
exactly  8fr.  ic. — less  than  6s.  6d. 

Old  Sol  was  just  becoming  visible  when  I  reached 
the  place  where  the  road  divides,  one  going  direct 
to  Paris  and  the  other  via  Amiens.  I  chose  the 
latter.  I  passed  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  a  large 
field,  which  (not  the  field)  seemed  to  be  undergoing 
the  evolutions  of  a  mock  battle.  I  paused  and 
watched  them  for  a  few  moments. 

There  are  one  or  two  hills  of  some  magnitude 
soon  after  leaving  Abbeville,  but  the  country 
becomes  more  level  as  you  near  Amiens.  I  had  a 
very  narrow  escape  from  being  utterly  squashed 
about  five  miles  from  Amiens.  The  road  runs 
parallel  to  the  railway.  A  train  came  along — a  long 
train.  Said  I  to  myself,  "  I  will  ride  alongside  this 
train,  at  my  topmost  speed,  and  see  how  long  it 
will  take  to  pass  me."  I  carried  my  resolution  into 
practice,  but  no  sooner  had  I  settled  down  properly, 
when  lo  !  and  behold,  the  railway  makes  a  sudden 
swerve  to  the  left  and  crosses  the  road.  Quicker'n 
a  wink  I  leaned  back,  clapped  on  the  brake,  and 
awaited  further  developments.  They  wern't  long 
coming.  I  felt  a  sudden,  violent  jar  ;  the  ground, 
with  lightning  rapidity,  changed  its  position  with 
respect  to  me.  The  worst  of  it  was,  this  was  only  a 
side  track,  and  the  train  didn't  come  that  way,  but 
went  straight  ahead  ! 

I  had  no  time  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the 
famous  Cathedral.     I  had  a  substantial  dejeuner,  for 
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which  I  paid  a  long  price  (sfr.)  I  foand  a  furious 
wind  blowing  when  I  got  out  of  the  town,  but 
fortunately  it  was  astern.  I  sailed  on  with  hardly 
any  exertion  till  about  two  o'clock,  when,  as  I 
happened  to  be  hungry,  I  paused  for  dinner  at  a 
small  village,  the  name  of  which  I  could  not  make 
out.  The  dinner,  I  unhesitatingly  affirm,  was  the 
best  for  the  price  (zfr.)  that  I  have  ever  got  outside 
of.  The  road  from  here  not  quite  so  good  ;  paved 
on  one  side,  and  macadam  on  the  other.  More 
pave  near  Paris.  I  arrived  at  St.  Denis  about  seven 
o'clock,  where  I  took  the  train  for  Paris.  I  was 
afraid  I  could  not  find  my  way  in,  and,  besides,  I  did 


not   have   a  lamp.       Total    distance    from    Calais, 
according  to  cyclometer,  228  miles. 

Remarks. — I  think  riding  in  the  North  of  France 
should  be  a  good  deal  more  patronised  than  it  is. 
With  the  exception  of  "Jupiter"  I  did  not  meet  a 
single  cyclist  on  his  wheel.  The  expense  is  less 
than  in  England.  The  variety  is  greater,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  language,  as  I  can  testify,  is  not 
indispensable.  Trusting  that  this  account,  badly 
written  as  it  may  be,  will  act  as  an  incentive  to  my 
brother  cyclists  to  extend  their  range  of  observation, 
I  will  take  leave,  for  the  present  at  least,  of  my 
readers. 


Doubt. 


A     BICYCLING     IDYL. 


WHAT  a  glorious   morning  it   was.     The   air 
cool  and  fragrant,  while  the  golden  ball  of 
the  sun  could  be  seen  just  appearing  over 
the   distant    hills.     A   light   rain   the    night 
before  had  been  sufficient  to  lay  the  dust  and  make 
the   roads    of   that    velvety   softness    so    dear   to    a 
bicycler's  heart.     I  started  early.     The  sunset  of  the 
preceding  evening  had  given  promise  of  magnificent 
weather,  and  though  it  showed  the  fallacious  nature 
of  its  prophecies  by  the  rain  which  had  fallen,  still, 
after  all,  no  pleasanter  or  more  delightful  morning 
was  ever  ushered  in  by  the  beautiful  Aurora.     My 
steed,  which  I  had  carefully  rubbed  down  the  night 
before,  glistened  and  sparkled  in  the  rising  sunlight, 
casting  a  bright  reflection  on  the  path   beside  me. 
I  was  eager  to  mount  and  be  off,  so  making  sure  that 
I  had  everything  necessary,  I  slowly  rolled  my  wheel 
to  the  road,  and  at  a  moderate  speed  whirled   down 
the  quiet  street.    The  town  was  like  a  grave,  though 
here  and  there  I  could  see  the  early  farmer's  boy 
watering  his   cows   or   driving   them   down   to  the 
meadows  to  pasture.     Almost  the  only  noise  to  break 
the  stillness  was  the  unceasing  crowing  of  the  cocks, 
as  they  seemed  to  carry  on  their  strife  in  a  language 
intelligible    only  to    themselves.       I    could   almost 
imagine  myself  a  being  of  another  world  as  I  flew 
out  of  that  deserted  and  death-like  stillness.     Like 
the  Centaur  of  old,  I  was  so  wedded  to  my  wheel  as 
to  seem  but  another  part  joined  to  it  and  inseparable. 
My  path  lay  in  the  way  of  the  river,  which,  like  a 
huge   serpent,  wound  and  coiled    itself  among  the 
hills,  and  seemed  to  be  seeking  to  crush  them  in  its 
cold  and  clammy  embrace.     For  two  miles   I  sped 
along  the  smooth  road  at  a  rapid  rate.     The  cool 
and  bracing  air  gave  a  feeling  of  freedom,  and  I 
longed  for  new  adventures.      I  looked  toward  the 
mountain.     A  hill  considered  by  bicyclers  as  almost 
inaccessible  attracted  my  attention,  and  seemed  to 
fascinate    me   as    it    were    an    evil   eye.       I  drew 
towards  it,  and  looked  up  at  it  with  an  ambitious 
feeling  of  power  to  grapple  with  and  overcome  this 
mocking  giant.     It  seemed  to  say,  "Try  me,  I  defy 
you."     Thoroughly  determined,  I  started  rapidly  up 
the  gradual  incline,  which,  extending  a  few  rods,  led 
the  way  into  the  wood.     Now  came  the  tug  of  war. 
I  whispered  to  my  wheel,  as  though  it  had  power  to 
aid  me,  words  of  encouragement,  and  then  bent  to 
the  task.      Three  steep  slopes — each  with  a  level 
space  of  ten  or  a  dozen  feet  at  the  top,  formed  the 
contour  of  the  hill,  and  the  last  was  the  hardest  of 
all.     Full  of  courage,  and  at  a  moderate  rate,  I  began 
to  push  my  way  up  the  first.       With  nerves   and 


muscles   well   tensioned    I    rode   with   considerable 
ease,  though  I   knew  my  power  must  be  carefully 
husbanded.     As  the  incline  became  steeper,  so  my 
own  strength  seemed  to  grow  weaker.     I  shuddered 
as   I   came   to   each    succeeding   slope   and  forced 
myself  for  a  new  effort.     At  the  top  of  each  a  corres- 
ponding sense  of  relief  swept  over  me.     At  length  I 
came  to  the  last  of  the  inclines,  and  at  the  sight  of 
it,  felt  almost  tempted  to  give  up.     It  did  not  seem 
as  if  my  strength  would  allow  it.     I  was  wet  wit!i 
perspiration,  though  the  air  in  the  woods  was  cool 
and  delightful.     As  I  struck  the  ascent  my  courage 
almost  failed  me.     Sj  near  the  summit !     With  fixed 
determination   I    gripped    the  handles   firmer   tha-i 
before    and    began    to   push    my    way  up.      Slowly, 
laboriously,  every   sweep  of  the  pedals  seemed  to 
draw  all  the  vital  force  from  my  body.     My  hands 
began  to  slip  on  the  polished  handles.     I    shifted 
them   and  took  another  grip.     Each   moment  was 
torture,  and  I  was  but  half  way  up.     Foot  by  foot, 
inch  by  inch,  my  eyes  fairly  stood  out  from  their 
sockets  in  protestation.     I    leaned  farther  forward 
and  moved  a  little  in  my  seat.     The  slightest  slip, 
the  sHghtest  false  move,  even  a  little  stone  would  be 
enough  to  dash  my  nearly-won  triumph.     At  last   I 
could   see  the  distant  hills   over   the   brow   of  the 
mountain.     Only  ten  feet  between  ine  and  victory. 
Ten  feet !     They  seemed  rods.     My  veins  seemed 
bursting  and  my  action  became  purely  mechanical. 
I  no  longer  seemed  to  be  human.     I  was  Bucephalus 
on  the  flying  Pegasus.     I  was  a  winged  dragon,  a 
feeling  of  lightness  came  over  me,  and   I   thought   I 
swept  through  a  burning  atmosphere  to  the  depths 
of  the  bottomless  pit.     And  all  was  dark.     When  I 
came  to,  I  felt  a  soft  hand  bathing  my  temples  with 
water,  and  a  tender  touch  smoothing  my   hair.     I 
opened  my  eyes  to  find  myself  resting  upon  a  bed  of 
leaves,  while   at   my  side  sat   a  young  girl   whose 
charming  face   and   ease   of  manner   were    utterly 
Inconsistent  with  her  calico  dress. 

"  You  have  had  a  severe  fall  from  your  bicycle, 
and  I  am  afraid  lest  you  may  have  hurt  yourself 
seriously,"  she  said,  as  she  perceived  I  had  returned 
to  consciousness;  "won't  you  please  see  if  any 
bones  are  broken  ?  " 

I  nervously  kicked  my  legs,  moved  my  arms,  and 
shook  my  head.  This  latter  she  evidently  took  as 
an  answer  to  her  question,  though  I  intended  thereby 
to  find  out  were  my  spinal  cord  still  entire. 
"  Then  won't  you  please  try  and  rise  ?  " 
This  was  said  with  much  hesitation,  though 
whether  from  shyness  or  coyness  I  could  not  quite 


FI  RE! 


tell.      Essaying  to   follow  her   command,  I  raised 
myself  and  sat  upright. 

"  To  what  good  fortune  do  I  owe  your  presence  ?  " 
I  asked,  "and  why — " 

"  Oh,  I  just  came  out  for  a  walk;  but  don't  talk, 
and  I  will  help  you  to  get  up." 

W^th  her  aid,  and  perhaps  with  a  little  less  of  my 
own  than  might  have  been  expected,  I  raised  myself 
to  my  feet  and  stood  breathless  against  the  fence. 
Not  till  then  did  I  realise  how  completely  tired  I 
was.  My  kind  rescuer  picked  up  her  shawl,  and 
after  rolling  my  shattered  machine  behind  some 
brush,  came  to  me  and  said : 

"Now  you  must  try  and  walk  over  to  the  farm- 
house, where  I  am  staying.  You  cannot  do  other 
wise,  you  are  so  weak,  and  your  bicycle  is  broken 
I  will  help  you ;  come,  try  and  walk." 

Slowly  we  walked  along  the  ridge,  she  with  her 
arm  linked  in  mine,  and  every  now  and  then  stopping 
to  wipe  off  a  few  drops  of  blood  which  oozed  from  a 
severe  cut  on  my  forehead.  The  arrangement  was 
very  satisfactory — in  fact,  almost  too  satisfactory ; 
for  a  suspicious  contentment  in  my  face,  which  was 
not  quite  consistent  with  the  supposed  pain  which  I 


was  enduring,  caused  her  to  become  distrustful,  and 
her  suspicion  found  vent  in  "  I  believe  you  are 
shamming."  On  my  reiterated  assertions  that  I  was 
suffering  intensely,  she  took  back  my  arm,  which 
she  had  dropped,  and  we  twain  resumed  our  walk. 
And  such  a  walk  !  She  told  all  the  circumstances 
of  her  finding  me.  How  she  had  risen  very  early 
to  breathe  the  fresh  mountain  air,  and  how  on 
returning  from  her  walk  she  had  watched  my  climb 
up  the  hill,  and  had  seen  me  fall  from  my  machine 
in  a  faint.  Then  she  told  me  of  herself,  of  her 
home,  of  her  friends  and  relatives.  She  had  been 
banished  from  the  city  to  recruit  her  poor  health  by 
homely  mountain  life.  Early  and  long  walks,  good, 
healthy  diet,  and  real  mountain  climate  had  wrought 
a  wonderful  change,  and  she  was  quite  ready  to 
withdraw  from  her  retreat  and  appear  again  in  the 
world.  To  be  her  devoted  knight  became  my  am- 
bition, and  that  I  succeeded  was  well  attested  by 
the  envies  and  jealousies  of  the  other  fellows,  who 

didn't  see  how  I  knew  that  handsome  Miss  so 

well.  For  no  other  introduction  could  have  made 
of  us  the  friends  we  ultimately  became,  and  which 
was  brought  about  in  such  a  novel  and  romantic 
way. — The  Wheel. 


>  »< 


FIRE  ! 

(Founded  on  Fact. 


A         LOVELY  moonlight  night  in  the  early  part 
i)^      of   June.      The    air    clear,   and    still   as 
A  ^^     death,  except  for  an  occasional  sigh  of  the 
wind    amongst   the    trees,  as    though    it 
found  the   moonbeams   somewhat   oppressive,  and 
was  uttering  its  faint  protest.     What  little  chilliness 
there   was   in   the   atmosphere   perceptible   to   the 
loiterer  on  such  a  night  was  just  sufficient  to  make 
cycling  more  delightful  than  ever  to  those  enthusi- 
astic chums,  Ralph  M and  Edward  S ,  as 

..they  rode  quickly  through  the  streets  of  the  quiet 
Midland  town  in  which  they  lived,  and,  striking  the 
North-west    Road,    rattled    merrily    away    towards 

M ,  which  was  the  first  stage  of  the  circular  run 

they  had  planned  for  this  lovely  night. 

One  word  as  to  the  reason  this  particular  route 

was  chosen.     In  the  little  town  of  M ,  towards 

which  they  were  so  rapidly  moving,  resided  Edith 

B ,    between    whom    and    Edward    there    had 

sprung  up  a  deep  and  lasting  affection.  Their  day- 
dream, however,  was  suddenly  destroyed  by  Edith's 
father,  who,  becoming  aware  of  what  was  going  on, 


flew  into  a  great  passion,  rebuffed  all  Edward's 
proposals,  forbade  him  the  house,  and  sent  Edith 
away  on  a  long  visit  to  an  old  aunt  in  the  South  of 
France.  Months  had  passed  ;  Edith  still  was  away  ; 
her  father  as  obdurate  as  ever ;  all  correspondence 
with  Edith  cut  off,  and  Edward  himself  had 
arrived,  in  the  words  of  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  "  at  a 
very  decent  and  respectable  pitch  of  misery."  It 
was  to  revisit  some  of  Edith's  favourite  haunts  in 
the  lovely  grounds  which  surrounded  her  home  that 
caused  him  to  select  this  route.  Away  they  rode, 
wakening  the  echoes  from  the  hill-sides  with  their 
bugles,  rushing  up  hills,  coasting  down,  hub  lamps 
swinging  and  flashing,  making  veritable  "  Will-o'-the- 
wisps;"  past  collieries,  gaunt  and  grim,  and  past 
the  huge  ironworks  from  which  emanated  the  magni- 
ficent ironwork  of  St.  Pancras.  Quickly  they 
glided  along,  and  soon  had  covered  the  22  miles  to 

M .      Running  quickly  and    quietly  through  to 

the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  they  soon  reached 
the  house  where  Edith  lived — a  lovely  old-fashioned 
house,   standing    in    extensive    grounds,   and    sur- 
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rounded  by  shrubberies  and  flower-beds.  Dismount- 
ing, they  entered  the  grounds  by  a  side  gate  well 
known  to  Edward,  and  hid  their  machines  amongst 
some  evergreens,  and,  entering  a  lovely  summer 
arbour,  sat  down  in  silence  to  discuss  a  case  of  sand- 
wiches and  a  flask  of  Burgundy. 

To  do  Edward  justice,  it  must  be  said  he  did  little 
beyond  take  one  long  pull  at  the  flask,  and  Ralph, 
soon  rising  from  so  unsociable  a  repast,  lit  his  pipe, 
and  went  off  for  a  stroll  along  the  road,  promising 
to  rejoin  Edward  in  the  arbour  in  an  hour. 

Poor  Edward  !  Sadly — almost  like  a  thief,  he 
thought — he  crept  noiselessly  around,  visiting  every 
walk  and  nook  he  knew  to  be  favourites  with  Edith, 
even  into  the  yard  to  pat  her  huge  St.  Bernard  on 
the  head.  The  brute  knew  him  at  once,  and  gave 
him  a  glad  whine  of  welcome;  but,  strangely 
enough,  it  seemed  to  send  a  presentiment  of  evil 
through  him.  Despondent,  he  withdrew  to  the 
arbour,  where  Ralph,  on  his  return,  found  him  seated 
in  an  attitude  of  the  deepest  dejection,  with  his 
head  bowed  upon  his  hands.  Ralph  did  and  said 
all  that  was  possible  to  comfort  him,  and  to  cheer  his 
drooping  spirits,  at  first  without  receiving  any 
response,  but  in  a  few  minutes  Edward  rose  and 
proposed  they  should  at  once  remount  and  continue 
their  run.  As  he  spoke  he  turned  to  leave  the 
arbour,  when  an  exclamation  of  horror  burst  from 
him : 

"  Ralph  1  Look  !  Gracious  heavens  !  the  house  is 
on  fire !" 

To  despatch  Ralph  for  the  fire  engine  was  but  the 
work  of  a  moment.  He  then  rushed  across  the 
garden  to   the  front  of  the    house,  flung   his  bugle 

crashing  through  Mr.  B 's  bedroom  window,  and 

commenced  vigorously  to  pull  the  front  door  bell, 
with  the  view  of  alarming  the  entire  household,  if 
possible. 

Only  just  in  time,  for  no  sooner  had  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

B ,   closely    followed    by  two    ancient  servitors, 

come  rushing  out,  than  the  staircase  was  enveloped 
in  flames. 

Mr.  B at  once  recognised  Edward,  and  in  a 

voice  of  the  deepest  agitation  exclaimed — 

"  Edith — is  she  safe  ?" 

Edward  was  trying  to  explain  he  had   not  seen 

her,  but    Mrs.    B ,   interrupting   him,    hurriedly 

went  on  : 

"  She  returned  last  night,  and  is  doubtless  asleep 
in  her  room.  Only  save  her,  and  she  shall  be 
yours  !" 

A  sickly  sense  of  horror  for  a  moment  caused 
Edward  to  shrink  and  hesitate,  but  only  for  a 
moment,  as  he  was  almost  immediately  seen  to 
plunge  into  the  house,  and  was  lost  to  sight  in  the 
dense  smoke  which  now  enveloped  everything. 


The  house  being  old-fashioned,  rambling,  and 
disconnected,  and  Edith's  room  being  quiet  and 
secluded,  had  effectually  prevented  her  from  hearing 
anything  of  the  noise  caused  by  the  alarm  of  fire. 
Fortunately,  it  had  not,  as  yet,  gained  a  hold  on 
that  portion  of  the  house;  but  to  reach  it  Edward 
had  to  scale  the  now  burning  staircase,  traverse  a 
long  passage  choked  with  smoke,  up  a  second  short 
staircase  and  along  another  passage  which  opened 
on  to  the  landing  on  which  was  situate  the  door  of 
Edith's  room.  Faint  and  burned  in  many  places, 
he  reached  this  spot.  One  loud  prolonged  knock, 
accompanied  by  a  few  earnest  calls,  and  ere  a  minute 
had  elapsed  Edith  was  sobbing  in  his  arms. 

Only  for  a  moment  did  he  hold  her  thus,  forgetting 
for  an  instant  the  horrors  of  the  situation.  Recover- 
ing himself  quickly,  he  explained  in  a  few  hurried 
words  their  imminent  danger,  beseeching  her  to 
be  calm  and  help  him,  as  he  commenced  to 
improvise  a  rope  from  the  bed-clothes,  as  their 
only  chance  of  escape  now  was  from  the  window 
— a  high  one — the  staircase  by  which  he  had 
gained  her  room  being  quite  impassable.  Whisper- 
ing words  of  courage  to  her  and  exerting  him- 
self to  the  utmost,  he  had  soon  finished  this 
make-shift  rope,  flung  out  the  mattress  and  feather 
bed,  which  were  quickly  arranged  by  those  gathered 
beneath  in  such  a  position  as  to  break  the  fall 
if  the  rope  gave  way.  Then  he  tore  down  the 
heavy  bed-hangings,  wound  Edith  securely  in  them, 
and  firmly  fastened  this  impromptu  sling  to  the  rope  he 
had  made.  Clasping  her  once  more  in  his  arms  (oh  ! 
how  thin  and  delicate  she  had  grown  since  they  last 
had  met)  he  kissed  her  fondly,  and  with  many  words 
of  courage  he  lifted  her  through  the  window,  and  com- 
menced to  lower  the  precious  freight.  Very  light  it 
felt  at  first,  as  hand  over  hand  he  carefully  let  the 
rope  descend,  but  growing  heavier  every  moment, 
the  perspiration  standing  in  great  beads  upon  his 
face  ;  every  muscle  strained  and  aching.  Well  might 
those  beneath  hold  their  breath  with  suspense,  but 
his  love  for  Edith  seemed  to  give  him  strength  far 
beyond  his  own,  and  he  continued  slowly  to  give  out 
the  rope,  until  those  beneath  caught  her  and  laid 
her  senseless  on  the  ground. 

Overcome  with  relief  and  the  violence  of  his  own 
exertions,  Edward  sank  back  into  a  chair,  remaining 
for  some  minutes  in  a  sort  of  stupor  and  entirely 
regardless  of  the  danger  of  his  situation.  He  was 
aroused  at  length  by  the  sound  of  Ralph's  bugle, 
blown  in  so  furious  a  manner  as  to  make  him  shake 
off  his  stupor  and  stagger  to  the  window.  Looking 
out,  he  saw  that  the  fire,  as  if  furious  at  the  escape 
of  its  intended  victim,  was  burning  with  renewed 
energy,  and  was  lighting  up  the  trees  all  around 
the  house  with  a   lurid   glare,  glancing  like  sheet 
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lightning  over  liis  nickel-plated  "  Club,"  and  making 
Ralph's  japanned  "  Humber"  look  like  some  grim 
gobhn,  formerly  haunting  the  house,  and  now  driven 
forth  by  the  heat  of  the  flames.  Looking  over  to 
see  if  his  rope  was  safe,  he  was  horrified  to  see  the 
flames  shoot  out  of  a  window  some  fifteen  feet  from 
the  grouud,  twist  a  blood-red  tongue  all  round  his 
fire-escape,  and  before  he  could  commence  to  lower 
himself,  it  was  severed,  and  the  hanging  portion  in 
flames,  burning  upwards  towards  him.  Quickly  as 
possible,  he  glided  down  as  far  as  the  fiery  rope 
would   permit  him,   paused   for  one   moment,  and 

then 

An  hour  afterwards  he  regained  consciousness, 
and  found  himself  lying  in  the  arbour  with  his  head 
on  Ralph's  knee,  burnt,  shaken,  with  a  badly  sprained 
ankle,  and  a  wound  on  his  forehead  ;  otherwise  safe. 
Beside  him  sat  a  kindly  old  doctor,  to  whose  restora- 
tives he  had  just  yielded.  His  first  enquiries  wore 
for  Edith,  and  hearing  she  had  been  carried  in  an 
unconscious  state  to  a  friend's  house  close  at  hand, 
he  insisted  upon  being  at  once  taken  there.  When 
he  arrived,  he  at  once  appealed  to  them  to  make 


known  to  him  the  worst.  Very  gently  they  told  him 
that  the  shock  to  a  constitution  naturally  delicate, 
as  was  Edith's,  and  undermined,  as  it  previously 
had  been,  by  the  conduct  of  her  father  in  sending 
her  away  and  forbidding  her  even  to  correspond 
with  Edward,  had  been  productive  of  the  worst 
results.     Her  life  was  trembling  in  the  balance. 

For  six  long,  weary  days  and  niglits  she  remained 
thus,  never  regaining  consciousness  until  the  evening 
of  the  sixth  day,  when,  calling  quietly  for  Edward, 
who  was  gazing  sadly  out  of  the  window,  she  passed 
quietly  away  almost  ere  he  could  reach  her  side  to 
catch  her  whispered  farewell. 

Edward's  grief  was  very  deep  and  very  keen,  but 
more  pitiable,  perhaps,  was  the  anguish  of  Edith's 
father,  racked  as  he  was  with  deep  remorse. 

Edward's  wounds  soon  healed,  and  he  and  Ralph 
continue  to  overrun  their  county  as  of  yore.  But 
never  do  they  anticipate  having  another  so  memor- 
able a  ride.  Time,  too,  has  not  healed  Edward's 
wounded  spirit  (let  us  hope  it  one  day  may),  but  at 
present  he  says — 

"  An  unattached  cyclist  he'll  live  and  die." 


>»  < 


SWITZERLAND    ON    A    TRICYCLE. 
(From  the  CT.C.  Gazette.) 


I  EFT   London  by  rail,   25th  July,  1883,  for 

I  Newhaven,   accompanied   by  Mr.   Charles 

Ax^^    Jackson,  and  reached  Dieppe  about  3  p.m. 

On  landing  we   had  to  take  our  tricycles 

(44in.  "  Humber"  and   "  Coventry  Rotary")  to  the 

Custom  House,  where  they  were  carefully  examined 

by  an  individual  who  noted  the  height  of  the  wheels, 

number   on   each    machine,  etc.     After  signing  two 

papers,  and  paying  25  centimes  each,  we  were  allowed 

to  depart.     The  Hotel  du  Chariot  d'Or  (CT.C.)  has 

not  really  agreed  to  abide  by  the  tariff,  and  I  should 

not  go  there  again,  but  should  try  the  Hotel  d'Albion, 

opposite  the  harbour  station. 

26th  July. — Started  at  7.15,  and  rode  to  Rouen  (35 
miles),  stopping  at  Totes  to  get  some  milk,  which  is 
difficult  to  get  in  France,  except  early  in  the  morning, 
as  the  French  only  take  cafe  aii,  lait  early  in  the  day, 
and  never  with  meat.  After  staying  at  Rouen  an 
hour  and  a  half  for  lunch,  we  rode  on  to  Pont  de 
I'Arche,  Louviers  and  Gaillon  (Hotel  d'Evreux,  good) 
62  miles  in  the  day.  There  is  a  shorter  route  to 
Gaillon  from  Pont  de  I'Arche  without  touching 
Louviers,  but  it  was  not  shown  in  Murray's  map. 

27th  July. — Rode  to  Mantes  (25  miles),  and  found 


a  good  part  of  the  road  very  inferior  for  cycling. 
Took  train  on  to  Paris,  as  the  road  from  St.  Germain 
is  very  bad,  although  about  six  miles  of  the  pave  ma.y 
be  avoided  by  making  a  detour.  Personally,  I  should 
go  from  St.  Germain  by  rail,  if  obliged  to  visit  Paris  • 

28th  July. — Mr.  Joseph  J.  Jones,  who  had  brought 
his  "  Premier"  tricycle  by  rail  via  Calais,  and  had  to 
pay  £7,  5s.  duty  on  it,  joined  us.  On  leaving  the 
CT.C.  hotel  in  the  Rue  du  Helder  (good),  we  had  to 
push  the  machines  over  more  than  three  miles  of 
vile  pave  in  order  to  reach  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Lyon, 
where  we  booked  to  Melun,  as  the  train  did  not  stop 
at  Villeneuve  St.  Georges,  where  the  pave  ceases. 
After  lunching  at  Melun,  we  rode  on  to  Montereau, 
ig^  miles  of  good  road.  Beautiful  view  from  the 
heights  of  Surville  on  approaching  Montereau 
Hotel  du  Grande  Monarque. 

29th  July. — Sunday.     Rested. 

30th  July. — Started  at  7.30  a.m.  and  found  the  road 
bumpy  to  Pont-sur-Youne,  but  better  on  to  Sens, 
where  we  lunched,  and  then  rode  via  Theil,  Arces, 
and  Cerisiers  to  St.  Florentin.  Total,  52  miles. 
Hotel  de  la  Porte  Dilo  capital.     Better  surface  and 
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fewer   hills   via   Joigny,    but    11    kils.   further   than 
Cerisiers. 

31st  July. — Mounted  at  8  a.m. ;  reached  Tonnerre 
for  lunch  (Hotel  du  Lion  d'Or),  and  then  rode  over 
bumpy  roads  via  Ancy-le-Franc  and  Aisy-sur- 
Arman9on  to  Montbard  (Hotel  Vinay).  Total,  46 
miles. 

ist  August. — Started  at  8.10  a.m.  in  the  rain, 
which  cleared  up  in  about  an  hour,  and  finding  a 
road  described  as  Route  Nationale  Paris  to  Geneva, 
we  took  it,  and  soon  wished  we  had  not,  as  it  had  a 
vile  surface,  and  led  us  to  Vitteaux,  where  we  stayed 
for  lunch,  and  then  rode  on  to  Dijon.  Fortunately,  the 
road  improved  so  much  that  two  of  us  rode  up  the 
long  hill  to  Sombernon,  which  commands  a  fine 
view.  A  rough  descent  of  8  kils.  brought  us  to  Pont 
de  Pany,  where  we  had  20  kils.  of  good  road  to 
Dijon.  Total,  49  miles.  We  ought,  on  leaving 
Montbard,  to  have  struck  off  to  the  left,  and  made 
for  Chanceaux,  as  that  route  to  Dijon  has  a  better 
surface.  We  put  up  at  the  Hotel  de  Paris  (Dijon), 
which  is  good  and  cheap,  and  as  there  was  no 
accommodation  for  our  tricycles,  a  man  opposite 
allowed  us  to  put  them  in  his  warehouse  for  the 
night. 

2nd  August. — Left  at  10.25  ^-^d  rode  via  Genlis  to 
Auxonne  over  a  bumpy  road,  which  improved  a  few 
miles  beyond  the  latter  place,  so  that  we  had  a 
capital  run  to  Dole  and  Mont-sous-Vaudrey.  Hills 
near  Dole  very  steep.  As  we  were  advised  to  go  to 
Champagnole  via  Arbois  instead  of  via  Poligny,  we 
took  that  route,  and  reached  our  destination  about 
8.45  p.m.  Total,  53  miles.  We  had  put  our 
machines  in  safety  for  the  night,  when  two  gen- 
darmes came  and  demanded  our  passports.  I  told 
them  Englishmen  did  not  need  them  in  France,  to 
which  they  replied  that  Frenchmen  did.  That  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  informing  them  that  English- 
men are  quite  different  from  Frenchmen,  and  that 
they  ought  to  know  better  than  I  that  the  English 
are  the  only  nation  who  are  allowed  to  travel  with- 
out passports.  However,  I  said  they  would  be 
justified  in  asking  for  some  pi^oof  of  our  nationality, 
and  proceeded  to  show  an  old  passport  that  I  have 
had  for  years.  The  reply  I  got  was,  "  Mais,  monsieur, 
c'est  tris  vicux,"  whereupon  I  said  that  they  could 
not  demand  one  at  all,  that  I  had  only  shown  it  as 
a  matter  of  courtesy,  that  they  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  their  ignorance,  and  that  they  would  get  nothing 
more.  They  then  took  their  departure,  and  the 
landlord  said  he  was  very  glad  I  had  sat  upon 
them. 

3rd  August. — Started  at  7.25,  and  had  a  chmb  of 
five  miles  up  La  Chatelaine,  the  surface  being  so 
good  that  two  of  us  rode  to  the  summit,  whence  it 


was  bumpy  on  to  Champagnole,  where  we  lunched. 
From  there  the  read  was  very  rough  and  hilly  to  St. 
Laurent,  where  we  were  glad  to  rest  awhile,  and  to 
find  that  we  could  have  cafe  ati  lait.  On  starting 
again  we  found  the  road  better,  and  reached  Morez 
after  a  long,  steep,  and  winding  descent,  as  it  was 
getting  dusk.  A  stiff  climb  of  about  seven  kils. 
brought  us  to  Les  Rousses.     Total,  42  miles. 

4th  August. — Left  at  8.45  a.m.,  and  soon  reached 
the  Custom  House,  where  we  were  requested  to  pull 
up.  I  informed  the  officials  that  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  us  when  passing  out  of  France,  whereupon 
they  enquired  whether  we  intended  to  bring  the 
machines  into  France  again,  and  on  my  replying  in 
the  affirmative,  they  advised  us  to  take  a  passe-avant 
to  prove  that  the  tricycles  had  come  out  of  France, 
and  might  therefore  be  allowed  to  enter  without 
paying  duty.  However,  as  we  did  not  intend  return- 
ing by  Les  Rousses,  we  did  not  follow  their  advice, 
nor  had  we  any  reason  to  regret  it.  Those  who 
intend  visiting  Thonon  and  Evian  should  get  a  passe- 
avant  before  entering  Switzerland.  After  climbing 
for  about  an  hour  we  reached  the  summit,  and  had  a 
glorious  run  down  of  about  twelve  miles  to  Nyon, 
with  splendid  views  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Took 
the  steamer  from  Nyon  to  Geneva,  as  the  road  is 
very  bumpy.  Hotel  Garna  de  la  Poste,  at  Geneva, 
very  good. 

5th  August. — Spent  the  Sunday  at  Geneva. 
6th  August. — By   steamer  to   Ouchy   and   rail   to 
Berne,  where  we  put  up  at  the  Hotel  du  Jura,  which 
is  too  dear.     The   Hotel  de  la  Poste  is  better  for 
cyclists. 

7th  August. — Rode  to  Thun,  lyf  miles,  and 
arrived  just  in  time  to  escape  a  heavy  thunderstorm. 
When  the  rain  ceased  we  remounted,  but  it  soon 
began  again,  so  we  stayed  at  Gunten  for  lunch  ;  went 
on  by  steamer  to  Darligen,  riding  thence  to  Inter- 
lakeu.  Hotel  de  la  Croix  Blanche  very  good  and 
cheap,  with  good  stabling  for  tricycles.  The  best 
route  from  Thun  to  Interlaken  is  via  Spiez — about 
18  miles. 

8th  August.— Took  a  carriage  to  Grindelwald,  and 
visited  the  Upper  Glacier.  Hotel  du  Glacier  good 
and  reasonable. 

gth  August. — -Walked  over  to  the  Wengern  Alp  to 
Lauterbrunnen  (Hotel  Staubach),  and  drove  back  to 
Interlaken  in  the  rain,  which  continued  heavy  all 
night. 

lotlr  August. — Rode  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Lake  of  Brienz  and  found  the  road  had  been  blocked 
up  with  earth  and  stones  in  two  places  by  the 
storm,  but,  as  a  number  of  men  had  cleared  a  good 
part  away,  we  were  able  to  push  our  machines 
across.     The  Briinig  Pass  is  so  steep  that  I  pulled 
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my  "  Humber"  up  for  i^  hours  by  a  rope  attached 
to  the  foot-rest,  and  my  two  friends  hired  boys  to 
push  their  tricycles  up  to  the  summit.  The  descent 
was  so  steep  and  winding  that  we  rode  carefully 
down  to  avoid  collisions  with  ascending  vehicles, 
which  sometimes  block  up  the  whole  road.  From 
Lungern  the  surface  deteriorated  and  became  so  bad 
after  passing  Sarnen  that  at  Alpnacht  Gestad  we 
took  the  steamer  to  Lucerne,  and  put  up  at  the 
Rossli,  an  hotel  to  be  most  strongly  recommended  to 
cyclists.     Total  miles  ridden,  35. 

nth  August. — By  steamer  to  Brunnen,  and  walked 
to  Morschach,  obtaining  lovely  views  of  both  arms 
of  the  lake.  Lunched  at  Brunnen,  and  returned  by 
boat  to  Lucerne. 

12th  August. — Spent  Sunday  at  Lucerne. 

13th  August. — Rode,  via  Meggen,  Kiissnacht,  and 
Arth,  to  Goldau — about  15  miles  of  bumpy  road- 
Dined  at  the  Cheval  Blanc  (good  and  reasonable), 
and  then  walked  up  to  Rigi  Kulm,  in  splendid 
weather.     Machines  left  at  the  hotel  at  Goldau. 

14th  August. — Descended,  and  then  rode  to  Zug, 
where  we  bathed  in  the  lake  and  dined  at  the  Hotel 
du  Bceuf  (good  and  reasonable).  After  a  rest  dur- 
ing the  heat,  rode,  via  Horgen,  to  Zurich.  Road 
bumpy.  Total  for  the  day,  25  miles.  Hotel  du 
Faucon  good,  but  has  no  proper  stabling  for  tri- 
cycles. 

15th  August. — Weather  very  wet,  and  therefore 
spent  the  day  at  the  Exhibition,  where  we  found 
bicycles  and  tricycles  among  the  agricultural  imple- 
ments. 

i6th  August. — Heavy  rain. 

17th  August. — By  rail  to  Bale  (Hotel  Lorenz), 
whence  Messrs.  Jones  and  Jackson  returned  home 
by  rail. 

i8th  August. — I  left  Bale  on  my  "  Humber,"  ac- 
companied as  far  as  Hasingen  by  Mr.  Noble  Hall 
and  Herr  Iten-Jenny.  In  four  riding  days  reached 
Provins,  where  the  pave  forced  me  to  take  train  for 
Paris.  The  first  day  I  rode  82  miles,  via  Altkirch, 
Belfort,  and  Lure,  to  Vesoul.  The  second  day,  51 
miles,  to  Rolampont,  via  Port-sur-Saone  and  Lan- 
gres ;  the  third  to  Troyes,  via  Chaumont  and  Bar- 
sur-Aube ;  and  the  fourth  to  Provins,  via  Gres,  Pont 
le  Roi,  and  Nogent-sur-Seine. 

From  Paris  (Neuilly)  I  went,  via  Pontoise,  to 
Marines  (32  miles),  and  found  the  road  so  vile  that  I 
went  on  by  rail  to  Gisors. 

25th  August. — Rode  to  Dieppe,  about  60  miles  of 
fair  road.  My  expenses  came  to  los.  8d.  per  diem. 
Cyclists  going  to  France  should  travel  either  by 
Dieppe  or  Cherbourg. 

The  best  maps  of  France  for  cyclists  are  the 
"Cartes  de  France  dressees  au  Depot  des  Fortifica- 


tions," which  I  obtained  through  the  kind  ofiices  of 
Mons.  P.  Devillers,  C.T.C.  consul  at  Paris. 

Those  who  ride  across  France  to  Switzerland 
should  avoid  Paris,  as  going  through  and  out  of  it  in- 
volves about  20  miles  of  unrideable  pave.  By  striking 
off  from  Mantes  to  Septeuil,  Neauphle,  Rambouillet, 
Authon,  Etampes,  Malesherbes,  Puiseaux,  Montargis, 
and  Courtenay,  they  can  join  the  road  to  Paris  to 
Geneva  at  Joigny,  and  ride  to  St.  Florentin,  whence 
they  may  follow  our  route  to  Nyon,  or  go  from  Les 
Rousses  via  Gex  to  Geneva. 

The  best  route  from  Bale  to  Dieppe  is  via 
Miilhausen,  Epinal,  Mirecourt,  Neufchateau,  Gou- 
drecourt,  Ligny,  St.  Dizier,  Vitry-le-Fran9ais, 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  Epernay,  Chateau  Thierry, 
Soissons,  Clermont,  Beauvais,  Gournay,  Forges-les- 
Eaux,  and  Les  Grandes  Ventes. 

The  following  vocabulary  may  prove  a  boon  to 
cyclists  on  the  Continent : — 


Axle 

Adjustable  ... 
Backbone  ... 
Ball-bearings 
Band-brake  ... 
Bearings 
Bell 


French. 
...Axe  (m)... 
...Ajustable 
...Le  corps 


German. 
...Die  achse 
...Verstellbar 
...De  riicken 


...Coussiaet  k  billes     ...Das  kugellager 
...Le  frein  a  bande      ...Die  bandbremse 

...Prottements      Das  lager 

...Legrelot     Die  glooke 


Bcre  a  hole  (to) Percer  uu  trou Ein  loch  bohren 

Bradawl Le  poinaon Der  pfriem 

Brush     La  brosse    Die  biirste 

Bucket Le  seau Der  eimer 

Chain     La  chaiae    Die  kette 

Chamean  leather     ...Le  peau  a  reluire     ...Englischleder 

Cloth  (for  cleaning). ..Le  torchon Das  wischtuch 

Crank     La  manivelle     Die  knrbel 

Cyclometer Le  conteur Der  wegmesser 

Detachable Detachable Abnehmbar 

Downhill     En  descendant Berg  ab 

Fasten  (to) Attacher  or  fixer      ...Befestigen 

Foot-rest      Le  pose-pieds    Die  fusstutze 

Front  wheel La  roue  de  devant  ...Das  vorderrad 

Gimlet   ...     La  vrille      Der  bohrer 

Hammer       Le  marteau Der  hammer 

Handle La  poign^e Der  griff 

Hind  wheel La  roue  de  derrifere  ...Das  hiuterrad 

Hub Le  moyeu    Die  nabe 

Inch       Lepouce      Der  zoll 

Japan  (to)    Vernir   Lackerin 

Lamp     La  lanttrne Die  laterne 

Lamp-oil      L'huile  ^  brtiler Das  lampenoel 

Leather Le  cuir Das  leder 

Locksmith Le  surrurier Der  sohloaser 

Lookout!   Attention!   Vorgesehen  ! 

Main  axle     L'axe  principal Die  hauptachse 

Make  (of  a  machine)  Le  syst^me Die  construction 

Manufactory      La  fabrique Die  fabrik 

Mend  (to)     Rt-parer Bepariren 

Mudguard  Leparacrotte    Der  kothfliigel 

Nail Le  clou Der  nagel 

Nut L'ecrou Die  mutter 

Oil    L'huile Das  oel 

Oilcan    La  burette Die  oelkanne 

Oil  (to)   Graissor      Schmieren 

Paraffin L'huile  de  petrole    ...Das  paraffin-oel 

Pavement  (paved  rd.)  Le  pav6       Das  pflaster 

Pincers Les  tenailles     Die  kneifzange 

Pliers     Les  pinces Die  drahtzange 
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Kope       

Koijn  dabout  way 
Bubber  tyre 


French. 

Pouch     Lasacoche 

Punch  (to  make  holes)  L'emporte-pi^ce  (m) 

...Les  chiffons       

...Lacorde     

...Le  detour    

...Le  cercle  en  caout- 
chouc        

...Laselle       

...La  vis    

...Le  touruevis 

...Souder 

. .  La  clef  anglaise 

...Le  rayon      ...     . 

...Le  serre-rayon  . 

...Eponge(f)    ...     . 


Saddle    

Screw     

,  Screw-driver 
Solder  (to)    ... 

Spanner 

Spoke     

Spoke  tightener 

Sponge  

Spring  (of  machine)  Le  ressort    

Steer  (to)      Diriger 

Steering-rod La  tigede  direction. 


German. 
Die  reisetasche 
Das  locheisen 
Der  lappeu 
Die  schnur 
Der  umweg 

.Der  gummireifen 

.Der  sattel 

.Die  schraube 

.Der  schraubeuzieher 

.Lothen 

.Der  mutterschliissel 

.Die  speiohe 

.Der  speichenschliissel 

.Der  schwamm 

.Die  feder 

.Stuern  or  lenken 

,.Die  leitstange 


French. 

German. 

Strap      

Lacourroie 

...Der  riemen 

String     

La  ficeUe    

...Der  bindfaden 

Tack       

La  pointe    

...Die  pinne 

Ticket     

Le  billet      

...Das  bUlet 

Tool-bag 

Le  sac  k  outils  ... 

...Die  werzengtasche 

Treadle  

La  pedale   

...Das  pedal 

Up-hill    

En  montant 

...Berg  auf 

Washer 

Larondelle 

...Die  scheibe 

Wedge    

...     ...Le  coin 

...Derkeil 

Wheel    

La  roue 

...Dasrad 

Wick      

Lameche    

...Der  docht 

Wire       

Lefil  defer 

...Der  draht 

Should  any  cyclist  desire  further  information, 
shall  be  happy  to  supply  it  as  far  as  I  can. 

S.  A.  Stead,  Hornsey  B.C.  and  C.T.C., 

19,  Tabley  Road,  HoUoway,  N. 
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AT  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  the 
jeering  urchin  and  unfriendly  horseman 
were  still  napping,  two  cyclers  hied  them- 
selves to  the  avenue  with  a  strange  and 
fearsome  steed.  First,  a  55in.  wheel,  then  a  long, 
straight  bar  (for  this  was  a  genuine  "  Rucker"),  sup- 
ported at  its  rear  by  a  52in.  wheel.  Bolted  to  the 
bar  by  a  U  around  the  Swindley  head  was  a  backbone 
bearing  saddle  and  step,  but  ending  at  the  latter 
point.  A  full  coat  of  shining  black  enamel,  with 
here  and  there  a  gleaming  bit  of  gun-metal,  gave 
this  strange  craft  a  most  piratical  look.  Did  they 
take  the  pedal  mount  and  go  off  like  the  wind  ?  Not 
much.  From  three  points  of  the  compass  come 
Smith,  Brown,  and  our  captain,  "  tender  and  true," 
and,  with  their  assistance,  the  tandemites  are  safely 
mounted  and  launched  upon  an  unsuspecting  world. 
The  first  impressions  are  certainly  peculiar  ;  Jones, 
on  the  56,  notes  first  the  entire  absence  of  little 
wheel  vibration,  then  the  extra  power,  but,  oddest  of 
all,  the  swaying  from  side  to  side  of  his  seat,  as  if  on 
an  ordinary  the  little  wheel  were  held  aloft  and  given 
a  lateral  motion.  Sundry  cautions  to  the  stern 
helmsman  "not  to  let  her  yaw,"  and  to  "keep  her 
close-hauled,"  were  well  obeyed,  so  that  the 
machine  ran  straight  and  true.  A  short  rise  brought 
them  to  the  top  of  Prospect  Street  Hill,  with  a  long 
straight  dip  of  smooth  macadam  before  them.  The 
usual  "legs  over"  was  omitted,  however,  and  with 
rear  brake  hard  on  a  good  descent  made.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  tandem  to  rush  down  grades  is  very 
marked,  showing  it  to  be  an  unequalled  coaster ;  use 
of  the  front  brake  makes  it  difficult  for  the  rear  rider 
to  "  line,"  while  the  rear  brake  assists  him.  Reach- 
ing the  end  of  the  macadam  "  leg  over"  in  front  by 
the  pedal  behind  brought  both  riders  off  safely ; 
another  mount  and  the  trial  ended  most  satisfactorily. 


The  second  run  was  taken  in  the  afternoon,  and 
was  marked  by  no  incident  other  than  the  com- 
ments and  exclamations  of  astonishment  of  the  mul 
titude.  "  Hey,  Jimmy,  the  bob  !"  sung  out  small  boy 
No.  I,  and  the  "  bob"  it  was  immediately  christened 
by  the  crew.  Many  noticed  the  absence  of  little 
wheels,  but  failed  to  see  the  bar,  hence,  "  He's  lost 
his  httle  wheel,"  and  "  Sawed  off!"  One  fellow 
inquired  anxiously  as  to  the  comfort  of  "  riding  on  a 
rail."  On  this  run  several  formidable  gullies  were 
taken,  with  no  perceptible  effect  on  balance  or 
steering. 

One  .morning  no  one  happened  to  be  around  to 
lend  a  helping  hand.  Now  or  never !  Rear  man 
stands  on  right  side,  with  one  hand  on  rear  handle, 
other  on  bar  behind  front  saddle,  machine  tipped 
toward  to  the  right.  Jones  mounts  by  the  pedal, 
straightens  machine  up,  and  starts  it  slowly  forward. 
His  partner  steps  behind,  holding  his  wheel  in  line, 
places  his  foot  on  the  step,  and  mounts  so  smoothly 
that  Jones  wonders  why  he  doesn't  get  up,  until  the 
push  of  pedalHng  tells  him  of  the  mount.  So  vanished 
the  bugbear  of  the  tandem,  never  to  reappear,  and 
the  "  bob"  is  mastered.  Every  ride,  however,  shows 
improvement  in  management  and  additional  pleasure. 
In  deep  sand,  where  any  single  bicycle  would  be 
stranded,  off  drops  No.  2  without  stopping  the  craft, 
and  boosts  away  until  a  good  road  is  reached,  then 
mounts  again ;  a  semi-dismount.  No.  i  pedalling 
away  all  the  time.  The  complete  noiselessness  of 
the  tandem  compelled  Jones  to  get  a  bell  (he  hates 
bells  and  abominates  calliopes),  telling  his  partner, 
with  a  sigh,  that  he  supposed  they  couldn't  afford  to 
kill  anybody  without  the  mitigating  circumstance  of 
a  header — a  manifest  impossibility  on  the  tandem. — 
"  IxiON,"  in  the  Bicycling  World. 


A    VISIT     TO    A     RACE    MEETING. 
By  a  Frequent   Competitor. 


I  OFTEN  go  to  race  meetings,  sometimes  to 
I  look  on,  sometimes  to  compete,  and  I  suppose 
A  I  enjoy  them  ;  but  coming  to  look  at  things 
calmly,  what  a  bustle,  and  uproar,  and  com- 
motion, and  series  of  discomforts  it  all  is,  to  be  sure. 
Just  take  for  example  a  single  meeting  and  analyse 
the  events  of  the  day,  and  then  see  whether  I  ought  to 
enjoy  myself  or  otherwise.  The  meeting,  we  will  say, 
is  announced  to  be  held  in  a  town  in  the  Potteries 
of  some  little  note  as  an  athletic  centre.  I  enter  for 
certain  of  the  competitions  and  anxiously  await  the 
draw  of  my  luck  from  the  mysterious  lucky  bag  of 
the  handicapper.  At'last  I  get  it.  I  am  at  the  time 
many  miles  away,  and  have  to  travel  by  rail  to 
reach  the  place  of  meeting  if  I  go.  This  I  decide 
to  do,  as  my  fortune  appears  favourable,  or  at  any 
rate  sufficiently  so  to  warrant  my  going  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  the  journey  and  contest.  It  does 
not  take  long  to  get  ready,  though  I  have  sundry 
attachments  to  pack,  and  my  machine  to  look  after. 
Were  I  a  pedestrian,  a  running  man,  I  should  be 
happier,  as  I  should  have  no  machine  to  look  after 
but  simply  a  little  hand-bag.  However,  I  am  not, 
so  have  not  only  a  machine  but  a  tricycle  to  engross 
my  attention  and  make  me  miserable  at  every  stop- 
ping place  en  route.  I  have  besides  a  large  port- 
manteau, a  rug,  and  several  trappings,  as  I  am 
taking  the  meeting  as  a  break  on  my  journey  home. 
Happily  for  me,  another  cyclist  happens  to  be  going 
the  same  way,  but  not  being  a  competitor  he  has  no 
machine  to  bother  him,  so  kindly  undertakes  to  look 
after  some  of  my  belongings.  This  helps  me  some- 
what, and  with  half-a-dozen  changes  that  we  have 
to  make  on  the  cross-country  lines  as  we  travel  from 
east  to  west,  I  find  his  assistance  invaluable ;  but 
still  at  each  change  when  the  train  comes  in  there 
is  a  rush  and  a  skurry  to  the  guard's  van  only  to 
find  it  perhaps  full,  when  another  rush  has  to  be 
made  right  to  the  other  end  of  the  train,  and  perhaps 
this  is  full  also,  when  my  woes  appear  complete, 
till  what  is  known  on  the  line  as  a  cupboard  is 
discovered,  into  which  my  machine  will  just  go,  and 
hurriedly  placing  it  therein,  with  a  rush  and  a 
scramble,  I  gain  a  seat  in  a  crowded  carriage.  It  is 
the  month  of  August,  and  a  compartment  is  made 
to  hold  ten,  at  least  so  say  the  railway  company, 
but  if  ten  railway  directors  had  to  travel  ia  that 
same  compartment,  after  exerting  themselves  in 
overcoming  the  objections  of  their  servants  to  carry- 
ing tricycles,   and   in  doing  the   work   of  stowage 


themselves  for  which  those  servants  are  paid,  but  for 
which  they  are  not  competent  owing  to  their 
clumsiness,  they  would  probably  think  otherwise ; 
still,  as  they  do  not,  one  has  to  put  up  with.it,  and 
here  I  am  stewed  till  the  next  change.  So  it  goes  on, 
and  the  destination  is  at  last  reached.  What  a 
crowd  !  All  the  world  and  his  wife  are  coming  to 
the  place.  One  train  has  just  left  the  station  and 
the  people  have  not  yet  got  clear  of  the  platforms 
when  our  train  arrives,  and  a  sea  of  human  beings 
crov/d  around  and  dodge  each  other,  and  nudge  and 
jostle  with  everyone  else  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
their  belongings  and  to  find  the  way  out.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  the  carriage  into  which  I  have  scrambled 
is  at  one  end  of  the  train  whilst  my  machine  is  at 
the  other.  I  elbow  my  way  through  the  crowd, 
perhaps  rather  unceremoniously,  but  certainly  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  and  I  reach  the  van  just 
in  time  to  see  a  clumsy  porter  pull  out  my  light 
racer  by  the  spokes  and  let  the  front  wheel  drop 
down  with  a  tremendous  bang  between  the  platform 
and  the  train.  It  does  not  take  long  to  knock  him 
out  of  the  way  and  rescue  my  steed  from  its  pre- 
dicament and  danger.  Then  I  have  to  wind  my 
way  through  the  crowd,  which  does  not  seem  to 
disperse  very  readily,  whilst  each  individual  member 
of  it  appears  to  make  a  point  of  running  up  against 
my  machine  in  some  \\a.y  or  other.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances it  does  not  do  to  stand  on  ceremony,  so 
by  dint  of  frequent  blasts  upon  the  Calliope  whistle 
I  at  length  pick  my  way  to  the  place  of  exit.  I  reach 
it  simultaneously  with  some  half-dozen  other  aspi- 
rants to  fame  on  the  cinder  path,  and  we  are  met 
by  a  surly  official  who  demands  our  tickets.  Happily 
for  me  I  have  one,  and  produce  it.  Someone  else 
hasn't,  and  the  official,  getting  mixed  between  us,  re- 
fuses to  allow  me  to  pass  without  showing  my  ticket, 
which,  having  already  been  given  up,  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  do,  and  it  takes  some  time  to  convince 
him  of  his  mistake.  All  this  is  hurry,  bustle,  and 
excitement,  and  at  last  we  find  ourselves  in  the  road. 
One  of  the  party  has  been  here  before  and  knows 
his  way  about :  the  rest  of  us  place  ourselves  in  his 
hands,  and  he  leads  the  way  to  "  a  place  he  knows  " 
where  something  substantial  in  the  way  of  dinner 
can  be  obtained,  before  proceeding  to  the  grounds. 
We  wend  our  way  in  a  sort  of  straggling  procession 
for  about  a  quarter-of-a-mile,  when  our  conductor 
makes  a  bolt  into  an  hotel  door,  but  giving  us  a 
parting  injunction  to  stay  where  we  are,  thus  leaving 
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us  in  some  perplexity  as  to  whethier  we  are  on  the 
right  track  or  not.  It  appears  we  are  not,  for  he 
comes  out  again  and  remounts,  and  we  once  mjre 
follow  our  leader  till  at  last  the  right  hostelry  is 
reached ;  here  the  machines  are  carefully  stowed 
away  in  those  places  considered  safest  by  their  re- 
spective owners,  and  a  demand  is  made  upon  the 
landlady  for  "a  dozen  steaks — underdone,"  and  we 
wend  our  way  into  the  large  coffee-room,  in  which  a 
number  of  other  competitors  are  already  regaling 
themselves.  In  due  course  the  viands  arrive.  My 
portion  is  tough,  or  at  any  rate  not  very  palatable, 
or  else  perhaps  it  is  that  I  am  excited,  for  very  little 
of  it  can  I  eat,  and  I  notice  it  is  the  same  with  most 
of  the  others,  though  one  or  two  attack  those  steaks 
as  if  they  had  not  seen  one  for  a  month.  Ere  we 
are  half-way  through  them,  and  long  before  we  feel 
at  all  recovered  from  the  excitement  and  worry  of 
the  journey,  a  cry  is  made  that  we  had  better  be 
going  or  we  shall  be  late,  and  almost  immediately 
knives  and  forks  are  dropped,  and  with  a  rush  and  a 
tumble  the  room  is  vacated.  "  How  far  is  it  to  the 
grounds  ?"  asks  our  crack  scorcher.  "  About  three 
miles,"  says  the  man  who  knows,  but  as  he  gives  a 
sly  wink  to  me  as  he  says  it,  I  don't  think  it  is. 
Our  scorcher,  who  fancies  himself  for  the  scratch 
race,  gives  it  as  his  intention  to  take  a  cab,  but  is 
prevented  doing  so  by  the  facetious  individual 
aforesaid,  who  has  installed  himself  as  trainer 
to  the  discontented  one,  and  prescribes  a  walk  to 
the  grounds.  Following  the  crowds,  who  are  now  to 
be  seen  streaming  all  in  one  direction,  we  are  not 
long  before  a  large  display  of  bunting  shows  us  we 
are  nearing  our  destination.  Up  a  dusty,  uneven 
sideway  we  ride,  clearing  the  road  by  occasional 
blasts  upon  our  whistles,  and  in  a  few  minutes  come 
to  the  entrance  gates  of  the  grounds.  These  are, 
however,  narrow,  and  provided  with  turn-stiles, 
through  which  our  machines  evidently  will  not  pass, 
and  just  as  we  are  about  to  inquire,  an  oificious 
youngster,  seeing  us  to  be  "  some  of  them  as  is  going 
to  race,"  lends  his  friendly  aid,  and  guides  us,  by  a 
tortuous  route,  to  the  entrance  for  competitors.  So 
far  so  good.  We  are  inside  the  enclosure  ;  but 
which  is  the  way  to  the  competitors'  quarters  ?  is  the 
next  question.  No  one  knows ;  the  spectators  are 
ignorant  of  all  except  position  of  the  tent,  so  after 
sundry  journeys  in  wrong  directions,  we  at  last  find 
ourselves  at  the  right  place,  hand  our  machines 
over  the  railings,  cross  the  track  and  place  them  on 
the  greensward,  and  return  ourselves  to  secure 
places  inside.  I  find  a  large  tent,  the  ground 
inside  covered  thickly  with  straw,  on  which  are 
recumbent  athletes  in  all  stages  of  undress.  A 
curtain  across  the  far  end  of  the  tent  excites  my 
curiosity,  and  I  ramble  to  it  to  find  more  athletes 


and  more  undress,  this  portion   of   the  tent  being 
private,   with    shower    baths,    sponge    baths,    and 
general   washing    appliances.     Selecting    a    corner 
amongst  the  straw  which  no  others  had  appropriated, 
I   place  my  bag   there,  and  as   my  heat  will  not  be 
run  for  an  hour  find  my  way  outside.     What  a.  sight 
— all  around  the  track  is  a  sea  of  faces.    There  must 
be  10,000  at  least.     Opposite  me  is  the  large  reserve 
enclosure,  in  which  the  fair  sex  are  congregated  in 
great  numbers,  rising  tier   above  tier.     The  com- 
petitors' tent  is,  however,  evidently  on  the  "sixpenny" 
side,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  looks  of  those  who  are 
nearest  it.     On  a   platform  close  by  a  brass  band  is 
dinning  forth  music  which,  as  I  am  just  a  wee  bit 
excited  and  worried,  bothers  me  more  than  enough. 
I  wish  that  band  anywhere  else,  but  wishing  has  no 
effect,  and  I  only  regain  relief  when  the  tune  stops. 
To   make   matters  worse   a  charity  school   arrives 
with  a  band  of  its  own,  and  between  the  intervals  of 
the  official  play  the  youngsters  chime  in  with  theirs. 
However,   such   things  must  be,  I  suppose,  and  it 
cannot  be  helped.     The  bell  rings,   and   a  hoarse 
voice  sings  out,  close  at  my  ear,  "  All  out  for  the  one 
mile   flat!"  and  a  number  of  athletes,  clad  in  next 
door  to  nothing,  known  by  the  name  of  University 
costume,   appear,   and   take  their  places  around  the 
path.     In  a  few  minutes  the  pistol  fires,  and  off  they 
go  ;  but  as  I  am  not  particularly  interested  in  such 
competitions  I  only  give  my  attention  to  the  scratch 
man,  who  has  tremendous  starts  to  concede,   and 
who,  although  cheered  by  the  spectators — they,  by 
the     way,    have    not    the    work    to    do,    and    find 
cheering  very  easy,   doubtless — finds  it  a  hopeless 
task,  and  shuts  up   when   half  a   lap   from  home, 
having  had  his  run  for  nothing.     It  is  very  hot,  how- 
ever, outside  in  the  sun,  so  as  my  race  will  come  off 
at  sometime  or  other  during  the  afternoon,  I  don  my 
costume,    and    find   it   much    pleasanter    than    the 
ordinary  garb  of  man,  and  far  more  suitable  for  wear 
on  such  a  hot  day.     This  permits  me  to  lie  at  my 
ease  on  the  grass  in  the  centre,  from  whence  I  can 
watch    the    proceedings    from    a    better    point    of 
vantage  than  ordinary  mortals  positioned  round  the 
track,  and  I  bask  there  in  the  sun  with  a  number  of 
other  similarly  clad  individuals  watching  the  various 
contests  till  I  am  called  up  for  my  heat.     I  don't  feel 
very  fit  for  racing,  though;  there's  a  peculiar  feeling  in- 
side as  if  I  have  had  no  dinner  for  a  month,  and  my  legs 
seem  to  have  no  power  in  them  just  when  it's  wanted, 
but  I  have  entered  for  the  race,  and  I  am  there,  and 
there's   my    mark,  and   I  have    to  go    to   it,    so    I 
make  up   my   mind  to  do  the  best  I  can,  and  go. 
Placing  my  machine  with  the  driving  wheel  on  the 
mark,  as  usual,  I  take  my  seat  upon  it,    after  having 
adjusted    the    crank  to   the   right  pitch.     Someone 
without   a   hat  is   breathlessly   running   across  the 
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ground.     What   does  he  want  ?     On  reaching  me, 
"  Oh,  you're  number  go  are  you  ?     Your  mark's  130, 
is  it  ?     Yes,  that's  right,  but  get  back  a   bit  farther, 
and  put  your  small   wheel   on   the    mark."      This 
necessitates  another  change,  and  a  little  more  delay, 
but  having  been  fixed  up  to  his  satisfaction  I   again 
get  ready  and  await  results.    Behind  me  there  are  two 
riders,  one    of  whom  I  know  has  no  chance,  but  the 
other  I  am  rather  afraid  of ;  whilst  in  front  there  are 
also  a  couple  of  competitors — one  is  100  yards  in  front' 
and  the  other  20.     I  know  then  what  I  have  to  do, 
I  have  to  get  ahead  of  the  front  two,  and  keep  ahead 
of  those  behind.     "  Are  you  ready  ?"  sings  out  an 
official,  and  I  feel  bad,  very  bad,  worse  than  usuaK 
in  fact.     The  next  moment  the  pistol  is  fired,  and  I 
start.    That  pistol  seems  to  act  like  a  dose  of  tonic, 
for,  strange  to  say,  all  my  feelings  of  weakness  and  in- 
ability vanish,  and  I  make  the  best  of  my  way  along 
the  beaten  track.     I  see  I  am  gaining  on  the  man  in 
front  and,  by  the  end  of  the  first  lap,  am  within  five 
yards  of  him.     The  people   shout,    "  Go  it,   you'll 
catch  him  !"  but  it  doesn't  make  much  difference  to 
me,  for  I  don't  catch  him,  as  the  shouting  warns 
him  that  I   am  near,  and  he  goes  along  just  as  fast 
as  I  can  go  myself.     So  we  proceed  for  another  two 
laps,  and  then  the  bell  rings.     Shall  I  catch  him,  or 
shall  I  not  ?  think  I,  and  putting  in  a  bit  more,  I 
gradually  draw  up  upon  him,  and  have  just  got  by 
when  a  roar  of  applause  greets  my  ears,  and  I  know 
that  one  of  the  two  men  behind  is  coming  up  fast 
Well,  it's  a  case  of  hammer  and  tongs  now,  for  the 
roar  of  the  crowd  tells  me  he  is  close  up,  and  there 
are  yet  200  yards  to  go.     I  reach  the  last  corner  first, 
and  am  within  fifteen  yards  of  the  man  still  in  front. 
A  few  yards  more,  and  a  glance  under  my  arm  as  I 
lean   well   forward,  shows   me   the   front   wheel   of 
another  machine  coming  up  within   three  or  four 
yards.     I  put  it  all  in — by  the  way,   I    have  been 
doing  this  sometime,  and  there  is  not  much  left — 
and  we  go  down  the  straight  together  like  the  wind. 
A  few  yards  from  the  post  we  both  overhaul  the 
limit  man,  and,  with  a  tremendous  rush,  my  op- 
ponent just  rushes   in   and    leaves   me   occupying 
second    place.      This,   however,   entitles   me   to   a 
mount  in  the  final,  and  I   am  so   far   happy,  but 
whilst  the  crowd  clap  and  say  "  Well  ridden!"  I  puff 
and   blow,  and  pant,  and  wish   I   had  some  of  the 
spare  wind  that  they  are  throwing  away  so  freel}-  in 
acclamations,  and  slowly  ride  round  to  the  dressing 
tent  again.      I  get  off  and   walk,  but  what  is  the 
matter  with  my  legs  ?     First  one  goes  down  and 
then  the  other,  and  walking  seems  a  strange  exer- 
cise.    A  dive  inside  the  tent  soon  finds  me  on  the 
straw  along  with  the  other  competitors,  each  one 
puffing    and    blowing     like    a    grampus.        A    few 
minutes'  rest  recovers  our  wind  somewhat,  and  then 


I  find  the  use  of  the  shower  bath  and  other 
appliances,  and  gratefully  welcome  is  the  copious 
supply  of  water  laid  on.  A  brisk  rub  down  soon 
sets  me  somewhat  right,  but  my  throat  feels  like  an 
oven,  and  it  requires  many  bites  of  the  sourest  of 
lemons  to  produce  any  saliva  to  moisten  it.  The 
wisdom  of  the  committee,  however,  has  so  arranged 
it  that  there  is  an  hour  to  wait  before  the  final  heat, 
so,  finding  my  way  once  more  on  the  grass,  I  watch 
the  competitions  in  the  other  heats,  and  carefully 
note  the  times  and  calculate  my  chances  in  the 
final,  which  do  not  appear  very  rosy.  The  same 
routine  goes  on  until  I  have  to  start  again,  but  as 
each  moment  brings  the  time  nearer,  so  do  I  wish  I 
had  not  succeeded  in  getting  placed  in  my  heat, 
for,  as  before,  I  am  possessed  with  a  feeling  that  is 
very  peculiar.  In  the  final  the  same  rider  is  behind 
me  who  beat  me  in  my  heat,  and  there  are  two 
others  in  front,  one  of  whom  I  know  is  as  good  as 
myself,  and  I  am  rather  doubtful  if  he  is  not  better. 
However,  I  map  out  my  plan  of  operations,  and  ride  like 
mad  for  a  couple  of  laps,  though  I  fail  to  make  any 
impression  upon  his  lead.  Then  the  man  behind 
comes  up,  and  I  stick  to  him  like  a  leech  for  a  lap, 
with  the  result  that  we  both  of  us  close  up  on  the 
man  in  front.  However,  when  the  last  lap  comes, 
it  is  no  use,  for  they  both  go  away,  and,  although  I 
beat  the  limit  man,  I  am  a  long  way  behind,  "  com- 
pletely run  out,"  as  the  saying  goes,  and  a  repetition 
of  the  performance  inside  the  tent  takes  place. 

After  a  few  other  events  have  been  decided  comes 
the  distribution  of  prizes.  The  crowd  gathers  in, 
and  after  someone  has  said  a  lot  of  pleasant  words, 
of  which,  probably,  he  does  not  mean  one  half,  the 
competitors  are  called  upon  in  turn  to  receive  their 
prizes.  Here  comes  the  man  who  has  won  the 
scratch  race.  What  a  reception  he  gets,  to  be  sure  ! 
Cheer  upon  cheer  greets  him,  and  he  is  quite  a  little 
hero  for  the  time  being.  By-and-bye  my  turn 
comes,  and  I  find  I  am  awarded  an  enormous 
writing  desk  that  takes  me  all  my  time  to  carry.  A 
glance  at  the  watch  shows  that  my  train  is  nearly 
due,  so,  as  the  station  is  half  a  mile  from  the  field, 
I  scramble  after  my  machine  and  push  my  way 
through  the  crowd  along  with  two  or  three  others 
who  are  travelling  in  the  same  direction,  and  a  rush 
to  the  station,  vastly  incommoded  by  my  cumbersome 
prize,  lands  us  there  as  hot  and  excited  as  if  we  had 
just  finished  the  race  over  again.  Happily,  the 
trains  are  late,  and  I  have  a  few  minutes  in  which 
to  get  my  ticket  and  gather  together  my  luggage. 
Then  the  train  comes  in.  A  terrific  rush  is  made 
for  the  carriages,  but  the  knowing  ones  say — "  No,  just 
wait  a  bit,  and  all  the  thirds  being  full  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  have  resort — most  reluctantly,  of  course — 
to  the  first-class  compartments  for  our  repose."     Our 
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first  outlook,  however,  is  for  the  guard's  van,  and  as 
there  are  four  bicyclists  and  another  tricyclist  we 
have  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  find  places  for  our 
machines.  But  we  do  at  last,  and  just  as  the  train 
is  moving  scramble  into  a  closely-packed  com- 
partment. So  far  so  good.  We  have  another 
change  yet,  and  on  reaching  the  junction  find  our 
other  train  is  waiting  us,  and  there  is  another  big 
scramble  to  get  our  machines  and  traps  out  of. the 
van.  I  am  incommoded  by  my  belongings,  and 
the  other  tricyclist  and  myself  find  it  more  difficult 
to  get  three-wheelers  along  through  a  crowded 
platform  than  do  the  possessors  of  single  tracks, 
so  that  by  the  time  we  reach  the  van  we  find  the 
bicyclists  have  monopolised  all  the  room  there,  and 
not  a  square  foot  can  be  found  for  the  stowage  of 
our  machines.  We  make  an  excited  rush  to  the 
other  end  of  the  train,  where  there  is  another  van. 
Alas  !  it  is  full.  What  are  we  to  do  ?  A  guard  says, 
"Can't  get  them  things  in  here."  "What  are  we 
to  do  ?"  say  we,  "  they  must  go  in,  they  are 
booked,  and  you  will  have  to  find  room  for  them." 
"  Don't  know,  cannot  get  them  in  here,"  is  all  the 
reply  we  can  get  from  the  callous  official,  and  we 
are  at  our  wits'  ends.  The  importance  of  our 
machines  being  conveyed  to  their  destination  does 
not  seem  to  strike  the  railway  officials,  and  they 
take  no  notice  whatever  of  our  protests,  for  whilst 
we  are  vainly  endeavouring  to  obtain  some  means 
of  transit  for  them,  the  whistle  blows,  and  the  train 
starts  to  move,  and  then  we  start  to  move  also,  and 
going  for  the  first  carriage  that  opens  itself,  bundle 
our  belongings  in,  and  yell  at  the  porters  to  label 
our  machines  and  send  them  on  by  a  later  train. 

I  am  hot,  tired,  very  hungry — for  there  was  no 
time  to  get  tea  before  starting  home — and  now  I  find 
myself  in  a  carriage  packed  six  a-side,  with  every 
corner  of  the  luggage-rests  full,  and  mjf  troublesome 
prize  covering  up  the  knees  of  some  four  of  us  to 
our  mutual  discomfort.  To  make  matters 
worse,  one  individual  in  the  carriage  has  a  cold  and 
will  not  have  the  window  open.  It  is  stifling,  but 
here  we  are,  and  here  we  shall  have  to  remain  for  an 
hour  at  least.     Some  of  the  party  indulge  in  "  Nap," 


whilst  others  vainly  endeavour  to  indulge  in  nap  of 
another  kind,  myself  amongst  the  number.  I  begin 
to  think  if  this  is  pleasure  I  don't  quite  see  it,  but 
somehow  I  suppose  it  is.  There  is  another  change 
yet,  and  according  to  the  train  arrangements  we 
shall  have  ten  minutes  to  wait  at  the  next  stoppage, 
but  a  glance  at  our  watches  shows  us  we  are  five 
minutes  late,  and  we  begin  to  get  excited  again. 
Just  before  reaching  the  junction  a  ticket  platform 
is  stopped  at,  and  here  the  ticket  inspector,  in  the 
coolest  manner  possible,  raises  our  indignation  and  ire 
by  the  calm  way  in  which  he  stands  about  and  chats 
and  looks  about  him,  and  generally  wastes  time  be- 
tween each  carriage  which  he  visits.  We  grow 
frantic  and  yell  at  him,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  he 
calmly  assures  us  we  are  all  right,  as  we  shall  be 
waited  for  at  the  other  end.  This  modifies  our 
wrath  somewhat,  though  we  have  doubts  of  his 
veracity,  and  as  results  turn  out  our  doubts  are  well 
founded,  for  on  scrambling  out  of  the  carriage  at  the 
junction  and  making  a  rush  for  the  usual  position  of 
the  other  train,  we  are  informed  by  the  porter  in 
attendance  that  "  she  is  gone  just  four  minutes,  sir," 
and  we  have  two  hours  to  wait.  All  this  is  glorious — 
two  hours  to  wait  in  a  dreary  station,  tired,  hungry, 
and  irritable  ;  however,  it  gives  us  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  get  something  to  eat,  and  right  glad  I  am 
to  take  the  opportunity.  Slowly  the  hours  drag  on 
until  the  time  for  our  departure  arrives,  which  it 
eventually  does,  and  without  further  mishap  we 
reach  home  only  to  find  it  raining  steadily,  and 
this  at  midnight.  There  are  no  cabs  about  or  I 
would  take  one,  so — my  machine  having  been 
left  behind — I  have  a  weary  tramp  of  a  mile 
before  I  reach  home,  and  have  time  to  reflect  on  the 
variable  experiences,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
questionably  of  the  pleasures  of  "  A  day  at  a  race 
meeting."  Still,  however,  there  is  some  pleasure  in 
it,  for  although  the  prize  was  cumbersome,  and 
almost  as  much  trouble  to  carry  home  as  to  win,  it 
is  a  showy  enough  article,  and  there  is  some  little 
amount  of  consolation  to  be  gained  from  the 
eulogiums  of  admiring  friends. 


TOURING  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 


MR.  FINKLER,  of  the  San  Francisco  B.C., 
has   recently   carried   out    a    tour  of  787 
miles  in  a  fortnight  in  the  Far  West.     He 
started  his  trip  north  by  taking  the  boat 
to  Petaluma,  as  the  rain  had  made  the  roads  too 
bad  to   make   the    proposed    run    through    Marin 
County.     He  left  Petaluma  June  24th  at  6  a.m.  in  a 


gale  from  the  north,  passed  through  Healdsburg 
and  found  the  roads  good,  and  considers  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  rain  they  would  be  equal  to  any  in 
the  State.  Cloverdale  was  reached  the  same  day, 
5oir  miles  from  Petaluma.  Next  day  he  passed 
through  Hoptown,  Ukiah,  and  stayed  for  the  evening 
in  a  house  near  Cleveland's  grist  mill,  having  made 
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42^  miles  on  the  second  day.  The  wonderful  scenery 
of  Blue  Lakes  and  Clear  Lake  was  a  source  of  great 
delight  to  the  wheelman.  Lakeport  was  reached  at 
mid-day  (122  miles  for  the  northern  part  of  the  trip) 
and  left  late  in  the  afternoon.  Kelseyville  was  next 
passed,  and  Glenbrook  was  reached  in  darkness, 
46f  miles  for  the  day.  Here  Mr.  Finkler  overtook 
Mr.  A.  H.  Cowen,  of  Petaluma,  and  George  and 
Ernest  Rideout,  of  San  Francisco,  who  had  travelled 
together  from  Santa  Rosa  and  Healdsburg,  near 
which  place  it  rained  heavily,  which  in  a  short  time 
made  the  roads  very  heavy  and  prevented  them 
leaving  Healdsburg  till  2  p.m.  next  day,  when  Clover- 
dale  was  reached,  and  then  through  Ukiah,  Blue 
Lakes,  Lakeport,  Glenbrook,  Calistoga  (170  miles 
from  Petaluma),  St.  Helena.  Napa  was  reached  on 
Friday,  55^  miles  for  the  day.  Leaving  Napa, 
Cordelia  was  the  first  stopping-place  ;  then  to  Fair- 
field, Elmira,  Dixon,  and  Davisville,  61  miles  for  the 
day.  Hearing  that  the  roads  approaching  the 
Feather  River  were  overflown  they  had  to  abandon 
the  contemplated  trip  to  Marysville.  On  June  29th 
they  were  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  seven  members 
of  the  Sacramento  Bicycle  Club,  captained  by  Mr. 
R.  R.  Flint,  who,  with  Lieutenants  Lindley  and 
Lamport,  had  come  to  welcome  them.  A  run  was 
made  to  Woodland  and  back,  and  then  to  Davisville, 
where  they  took  the  train  for  Sacramento,  as  the 
roads  were  impassable  for  bicycles.  Learning  that 
the  roads  via  Stockton  and   Lathrop  were  in  very 


bad  condition,  Mr.  Finkler  concluded  to  return  to 
this  city  by  train,  having  ridden  302!  miles  on  the 
northern  trip,  or  686^  miles  in  two  weeks.  On  his 
return  here  he  felt  so  well  that  he  determined  to 
attempt  to  ride  as  great  a  distance  as  possible,  with- 
out straining  himself,  in  one  day.  He  started  at 
7.45  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  from  the  corner 
of  Mission  and  Twenty-sixth  Streets,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  the  time  of  arrival,  with  distance  travelled. 
To  avoid  mistakes,  Mr.  Finkler  had  someone  check 
the  time  at  each  place  and  sign  his  or  her  name  in 
his  book: — Fourteen-mile  House  9  a.m.,  11^  miles; 
Mills's  Villa  at  Milbrae  9.T5  a.m.,  1^-^  miles  ; 
Belmont  Hotel  10  a.m.,  22  miles ;  Redwood  City 
10.45  a-tn-i  25f  miles ;  Menlo  Park  11.15  a.m.,  29} 
miles;  Palo  Alto  11.25  a.m.,  31^  miles;  Mayfield 
11.45  a.m.,  34^  miles;  Mountain  View  12  noon,  39! 
miles;  Santa  Clara  1.5  p.m.,  47!^  miles;  San  Jose 
1.20  p.m.,  ^li  miles;  Coyote  3  p.m.,  63I  miles; 
Madrone  3.40  p.m.,  69!  miles;  Gilroy  5.15  p.m.,  81^^ 
miles ;  San  Felipe  6.55  p.m.,  gif  miles ;  Hollister 
8  p.m.,  loof  miles.  Just  before  reaching  Hollister 
he  came  into  collision  with  a  wagon.  Altogether, 
after  deducting  time  for  the  fifteen  stops  and  time 
wasted  in  the  collision,  and  a  header  he  took  on  the 
road,  he  must  have  travelled  at  an  average  rate  of 
very  nearly  10  miles  an  hour. 

[The    above    is    taken  .from   the   San  Francisco 
Morning  Call  of  July  i4th.J 
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fHEN  into  the  saddle 
We  cautiously  crawl. 
Complacently  observed 
By  the  boy  who  is  small. 
We're  oft  assailed 

With  a  shout  and  a  call— 
'  Say  !  Mister  ! 

Le'  me  up  behind  /' 


When  over  the  handles 
We  go  with  a  sprawl, 

The  confounded  boy, 
With  infinite  gall. 

Again  assails 

With  shout  and  call — 

'  Say  !  Mister  ! 

You've  dropped  something  .'' 


When  through  the  park 

We  gracefully  glide, 
The  ubiquitous  boy 

Is  still  by  our  side. 
And  calls,  with  a  shout, 

That  touches  our  pride- 
'  Say  !  Mister  I 

Ring  your  bell  /  ' 


Bruised  and  indignant. 

We  rise  to  our  feet. 
And  go  for  that  boy. 

Who,  wise  and  discreet. 
Scurries  away 

To  a  safe  retreat 
And  gives  us 

Pantomime  !  !  !  " 

— Rugby  Monthly. 


A    WILD     RIDE. 


MAY,  beautiful  May.     Ah  !  noble  monarch  of 
the  sky,  just  rising  in  thy  splendour — fate- 
ful, indeed,  couldst  thou  but  speak,  dare 
we  but  divine,  are  those  sanguinary  rays, 
thrown  out  with  such  munificency  ! 

Nestled  in  among  the  hills,  which  rise  in  solemn 
grandeur  like  some  grim  guard,  sleeps  the  pretty 

hamlet  of  G ,  some  good  twelve  miles  out  from 

Cincinnati.  In  harmony  with  the  general  surround- 
ings, a  peaceful  flowing  stream  skirts  the  town  on 
the  east,  hemmed  in  by  high  overhanging  bluffs. 
The  arrangement  of  the  burg  is  unique.  No  use 
have  the  villagers  for  an  intricate  network  of 
streets ;  one  broad  highway  leading  down  from  the 
heights  above  suffices  for  all.  This  highway  ends 
rather  abruptly  at  the  river's  edge,  not  on  a  level 
with  the  waters,  but  away  up  on  top  of  the  highest 
bluff,  which  the  villagers  romantically  christened 
"  Crows'  Nest."  Here  there  has  been  erected  a 
gate  bearing  this  legend,  "  The  End." 

The  end  of  what,  you  ask  ?  Why,  the  street,  of 
course  ;  but  stay  one  moment — raise  the  bar,  swing 
aside  the  door,  take  five  steps  forward,  then — stop  ! 
— one  more,  and  I  wager  you.  will  say  with  me 
another  would  have  carried  you  through  the  veritable 
gates  of  perdition,  and  been  the  final  end  for  you. 
The    day   had    been    one    of  great   rejoicing  in 

G .       The     home     bicycle     club,     styled     the 

"Experts,"  had  succeeded  in  carrying  oiT  the 
laurels  from  the  visiting  club,  the  "  Cyclones. " 
Will  Maillew,  of  the  "  Experts,"  son  of  the  village 
chemist,  was  the  hero  of  the  day.  Mounted  on  his 
superb  metal  steed,  he  had  eclipsed  all  previous 
efforts,  and  proudly  wore  the  ensign  of  honour.  In 
company  with  Clarence  Lee,  he  had  quietly  wheeled 
apart  from  the  throng,  anxious  to  escape  the  lauda- 
tions of  praise  so  liberally  bestowed  on  him  from  all 
sides. 

To  the  north  of  G ,  away  up  above  the  clouds, 

as  it  were,  the  county  reservoir  is  located,  a  mountain 
of  masonry,  an  immense  basin  of  water,  confined 
by  solid  walls  of  rocks,  built  to  withstand  the  ravages 
of  ages,  and  the  pressure  of  any  improbable  amount 
of  aqueous  matter.  Ah,  frail  humanity,  know  that 
the  Almighty  has  but  to  crook  a  finger,  and  a  thou- 
sand worlds  must  tremble  ! 

The  boys  had,  by  dint  of  hard  work,  sometimes 
dismounting,  then  again  riding,  succeeded  in  arriving 
at  the  summit  of  the  hill.  To  the  right,  on  one 
side,  situated  in  a  sort  of  declivity  or  sluice,  as  it 
were,  part  of  the  reservoir  wall  is  located.  Shaded, 
as  it  is,  by  large  boughs  projecting  from  over- 
hanging trees,  it  was  certainly  a  very  inviting  spot 


on    a   hot  day,   and   to   this  cool    retreat  the  boys 
unconsciously  wheeled. 

"  Strange  I  never  noticed  the  dripping  of  water 
from  beneath  the  crevices  of  rock  at  any  of  my 
previous  visits,"  observed  Will,  carelessly  throwing 
down  his  wheel  on  the  damp  grass,  and  then 
assuming  a  recumbent  position  alongside. 

"  Something  wrong,  I'm  afraid,"  suggested 
Clarence,  attentively  regarding  the  parts  of  masonry, 
out  of  which  the  moisture  was  oozing  in  astonishingly 
large  quantities. 

"Wrong!  My  God  !  yes— look  !"  exclaimed  Will ; 
and  then,  with  eyes  strained  and  hmbs  paralyzed, 
they  watched  and  saw— what  ?  Death  !— death  to 
them,  and  the  whole  valley  beneath— for  there, 
before  their  very  eyes,  that  solid  mass  of  masonry 
was  slowly  giving  way ;  fhe  numberless  million 
gallons  of  water,  confined  but  a  few  paces  in 
advance,  would  soon  join  hands  with  its  sister  stream, 
flowing  by  in  quiet  solitude  below. 

Danger,  at  last,  revived  them.  What  to  do,  a 
second  glance  told  them  both.  Not  entirely  for 
themselves  did  they  fear,  but  for  the  lives  of  the 
villagers  they  had  just  left  below. 

Ill-fated  G !     Unless  timely  warned,  thou  must 

perish— not  alone  thy  households,  but  thy  fathers 
and  thy  mothers  and  their  children.  Not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost ;  'so,  instantly  righting  their  wheels, 
they  dragged  them  to  the  banks  above.  This  done, 
they  ascended  by  means  of  a  ladder,  which  had 
been  erected  on  the  side  of  the  wall  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  workmen,  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  leaving 
their  wheels  behind. 

Warned  by  a  similar  calamity  a  good  many  years 
previous,  the  municipality  had  had  erected  on  the 
top  of  the  wall  an  alarm  bell,  the  ringing  of  which 
was  intended  to  inform  the  villagers  of  just  such  an 
impending  disaster. 

To  reach  the  bell  was  but  a  moment's  work  ;  but 
the  rope — where  was  it  ?  Alas  !  long  years  of  idle- 
ness and  exposure  to  the  ravages  of  the  weather 
had  succeeded  in  completely  effacing  all  traces  of 
such  a  useful  appendage.  Despair  settled  on  the 
faces  of  the  disheartened  twain,  but  for  an  instant 
only  ;  then,  with  a  few  hurried  instructions  to 
Clarence,  cautioning  him  to  immediately  repair  to 
the  pumping  shed  and  obtain  a  rope  at  all  hazards. 
Will  retraced  his  steps,  descended  the  ladder,  and, 
mounting  his  wheel  with  a  determined  air,  he 
guided  it  in  the  direction  of  G . 

Brave  boy  ! — worthy  thy  name  to  be  emblazoned 
in  letters  of  fire,  and  swung  from  pole  to  pole  in  a 
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banner  of  perpetual  light !  From  beginning  to  end 
the  road  was  one  steep  declivity ;  but,  far  from 
being  daunted,  Will  drove  down  the  pedals  on  his 
machine  with  a  revengeful  thrust  at  each  revolution. 
Faster  and  furious  he  flew.  A  dark  cluster  in  the 
distance  he  surmised  to  be  a  lot  of  men.  In  a 
trice  he  was  up  with  them.  "  Fly — hills — reservoir 
— broke  l"  was  all  they  could  distinguish  as  he  darted 
by.  He  soon  passed  the  now  deserted  race  track  ; 
another  minute,  and  the  town's  outskirts  were 
reached.  The  people  had  seen  him  coming  from  a 
distance,  and,  assembling,  had  congratulated  them- 
selves with  an  exhibition  spurt.     "  Back ;  give  him 


space! 


Brave  Will  Maillew  !" 


Ha  !  he  waves  his  cap  with  one  disengaged  hand. 
"Away — fly!  The  dam's  broke!"  And  he  was 
gone. 

Thank  God  !  he  was  understood.  The  cry  was 
taken  up,  echoed  and  re-echoed ;  but  still  Will 
sped  on.  He  had  undertaken  to  save  the  whole 
village,  and  his  task  would  not  be  completed  until 
"  Crows'  Nest"  gate  had  sent  back  the  echo  of  his 
warning  cry. 

In  the  meantime  Clarence  had  succeeded  in 
attaching  a  piece  of  rope  to  the  old  bell,  and  was  by 
this  time  making  the  village  ring  with  resonant 
convincing  notes  of  alarm. 

The  goal  would  now  shortly  be  reached.  Ha! 
why  this  second  cry — why  this  halt  among  the 
fleeing  multitude  ?  Look  back^no  wonder !  Will, 
with  head  and  shoulders  bent  low  over  his  handle- 
bars, neither  looking  to.  the  right  nor  left,  and 
repeating  at  short  intervals  his  warning  ci"y,  did  not 
see  that  not  more  than  fifty  yards  ahead,  the  very 


point  at  which  he  seemed  straining  every  muscle  to 
reach,  the  gate  at  Crows'  Nest  Point  loomed  up 
solemnly  in  the  fading  twilight.  Closed  was  it  ? 
No  !  wide  open — carelessly  left  so  by  some  idle 
gazer.  Too  late !  Will  looked  up  only  when  the 
portal's  shadows  glanced  across  the  track  beneath 
his  eyes. 

Poor  boy  ! — sacrificed  that  others  might  enjoy  the 
blessing  of  that  which  you  gave  for  therii !  One  look 
of  distinguishable  despair  Will  cast  back  at  the 
awed  assembly  ;  then  down — down 

"  Consarn  you!  Stop  it,  I  say.  Will  Maillew,  if 
you  persist  in  shoving  your  pedal  projectors  into  my 
stomach,  I'll  insist  on  polluting  the  waters  of  the 
reservoir  with  your  disreputable  carcass." 

These  words  aroused  me,  and,  opening  my  eyes, 
to  my  utter  astonishment  they  met  those  of  Clarence 
Lee,  whose  defiant  attitude  betokened  anything  but 
a  peaceful  determination.  I  struggled  to  my  feet, 
felt  carefully  for  broken  bones,  looked  anxiously 
around  for  the  dismembered  pieces  of  my  shattered 
wheel,  but  in  vain — only  the  damp  gray  walls  of  the 
reservoir  wall  stared  me  in  the  face.  In  a  trice  I 
realised  the  situation.     There  was  such  a  beautiful 

town  called  G ,  wherein  I  lived  ;  there  had  been 

bicycle  races  there  that  day,  and,  furthermore,  I 
had  acquitted  myself  with  glory ;  nor  was  my  ride 
up  the  hill  to  the  county  reservoir  a  hallucination. 
But  my  ride  back,  and  the  breaking  of  the  reservoir 
dam  ?  No,  thank  heaven ! — no.  They,  had  only 
been  the  dreamy  flights  of  an  enthusiastic  wheel- 
man's brain. — Springfield  Wheelman's  Gazette. 
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THE  prejudice  entertained  by  riders  of  horses, 
(I  might  say  would-be  riders)  against  cyclists 
must  now  be  drawing  to  a  close.  Entering 
the  village  of  Shere,  Surrey,  on  that  hot  day 
the  ist  August,  1884,  a  fair  equestrian  was  seen  rid- 
ing a  well-bred  dark  chestnut,  and  escorted  by  a 
member  of  the  C.T.C.  on  a  bicycle,  and  by  the  looks 
of  both  the  living  and  the  steel  steed  as  well  as  their 
respective  riders,  it  was  evident  they  had  come  no 
mean  distance.  The  lady  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  her  steed  into  the  picturesque  and  deliciously 
cool  running  stream,  but  on  the  appearance  of  the 
bicycle  and  its  rider  on  the  opposite  side  the  intelli- 
gent animal  at  once  made  for  its  travelling  com- 
panion, and  a  pretty  picture  it  was — the  graceful 
animal    and    its  fair  rider  resting  awhile  in  mid- 


stream, the  cyclist  leaning  on  his  machine  at  the 
water's  edge  talking  to  his  fair  companion,  the  pic- 
turesque bridge,  and  quaint  old  buildings  beyond, 
making  altogether  a  sketch  that  would,  no  doubt, 
have  delighted  the  heart  of  the  artist  who  arrived 
an  hour  or  so  afterwards,  had  he  seen  it.  The 
travellers  seemed  to  linger  here,  and  no  wonder,  for 
when  they  moved  on  it  was  evident  their  respective 
journeys  from  that  point  lay  apart,  and  after  the 
usual  farewells  they  parted  ;  the  cyclist  not  long 
after  might  have  been  seen  rolling  westwards, 
and  the  lady  sola  wending  her  way  northwards, 
up  through  the  beautiful  wooded  slopes  of  the 
Surrey  Downs. 

Jan  Elenge. 


"  BACKBONE." 
By  W.  Beck. 

'  A  finer  word 
Was  never  heard 
Than  this  —Backbone. 


-American  Lines. 


I  T  must  now  be  some  considerable  time  ago 
I  since  it  was  my  pleasure  to  read  a  Yankee 
A  effusion  dealing  with  the  subject  of  my  paper, 
^  so  considerable,  indeed,  that  the  above  lines 
are  all  my  memory  has  retained.  And  to-day,  as  I 
determine  to  sit  down  and  take  up  the  cudgels  on 
behalf  of  my  friend  "  Backbone,"  it  is  with  the  un- 
comfortable consciousness  of  the  inadequacy  of  my 
pen-power,  and  I  find  myself  at  the  outset  such  a 
victim  to  that  cruel  monster  diffidence — I  suppose  I 
should  have  initialed  the  word  with  a  capital  letter, 
but  feel  I've  not  sufficient  respect  in  that  direction 
so  to  do — that  I  am  not  likely  to  detain  the  reader 
for  any  serious  length  of  time.  Yet,  of  all  times,  now 
should  I  find  myself  with  sufficient  "  backbone"  to 
live  down  all  the  feelings  of  diffidence  seeking  to  pre- 
vail. For  on  that  word  hangs  my  confabulations — 
that  very  word,  so  well  known  to  cyclists  all — let  me 
then  claim  a  special  license  for  retaining  possession 
of  that  which  the  word  in  a  certain  sense  implies. 

The  custom  has  been  so  general  of  chanting  the 
praises  of  the  wheel,  that  at  this  moment  I  am 
twitching  the  handles,  and  turning  round  upon  you 
to  air  my  opinion  that  if  the  wheels  have  not  been 
"  ridden  to  death,"  at  all  events  your  manifold  prais- 
ing of  them  is  such  that  could  the  little  "spokes" 
within  them  be  "  outspoken,"  they  would  cry  out  on 
you  and  your  partiality  in  that  you,  with  all  your 
trumpetings,  are  so  wilfully  neglecting  to  show 
appreciation  of  that  well-behaved  "  backbone"  which 
binds  those  much-loved  wheels  together. 

It  is  not  often  we  meet  with  a  machine  owning  a 
fractured  spine.  'Tis  quite  an  exceptional  event, 
even  nowadays;  when  an  apparent  superfluity  of 
thickness  in  that  particular  part  is  immediately  dis- 
counted by  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of  us.  But 
such  a  case  is  probably  within  the  memory  of  the 
majority  of  cyclists.  I  remember  one  occasion,  when 
passing  by  our  station,  of  coming  across  a  fellow 
holding  the  two  halves  of  his  machine,  the  breakage 
in  question  being  a  little  way  below  the  saddle.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  look  of  melancholy  resting  on 
the  face  of  that  poor  unfortunate,  as  he  stood  by  in 
waiting  for  that  cyclist's  Good  Samaritan — the  train. 
Sure  enough  he  was  gone  into  mourning  without  any 


fuss  about  it,  and  notwithstanding  that  my  sympathy 
for  him  was  as  deep  and  sincere  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  could  demand  from  anyone, 
there  was  a  certain  comicality  about  it  all  which 
made  the  presence  of  a  smirk  upon  my  countenance 
downright  irresistible.  Alas  !  for  the  rarity  of 
Christian  charity,  there  was  no  one  to  help  him  out 
of  his  dilemma.  Indeed,  it  was  not  simply  a  matter 
of  a  hammer  and  nails  for  setting  matters  aright. 

I  take  it  that  where  we  should  first  look  for  sta- 
bility in  a  machine  is  in  its  backbone.  I  don't  say  it 
should  monopolise  inspection,  but  from  the  fact  that 
in  its  degree  of  strength  and  soundness  the  "  consti- 
tution" of  the  mount  is  chiefly  represented,  it  follows 
that  an  extraordinary  attention  should  be  given  by 
the  purchaser  in  that  direction.  The  complaint  is 
becoming  more  and  more  general  respecting  the 
amount  of  inferior  workmanship  being  brought  to 
light  by  those  whose  pockets,  etc.,  have  to  pay  right 
handsomely  for  the  lesson  taught  them  ;  while  all 
they  can  do — saying  nothing  of  their  bruises — is  to 
again  loosen  their  purse-strings,  and  hope  for  a  better 
state  of  things  in  the  future,  or  else  to  retire  from 
cycling  circles  altogether. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  for  regret  that  by  far  the 
greater  half  of  those  who  call  at  the  warehouses  for 
making  their  selections  may  be  classed  among  the 
uninitiated,  whose  credulity,  in  the  presence  of  the 
salesman,  is  without  limit.  If  those  blushing 
beginners  would  kindly  bear  in  mind  the  truth  of 
the  saying,  Decipimur  specie  recti,  and  be  persuaded  to 
give  their  patronage  to  downright  good  firms,  in 
whom  they  know  they  can  safely  rely — say,  makers 
with  plenty  of  "  backbone"  in  their  business,  they 
would  be  doing  a  good  thing  for  the  cycling  world, 
by  experiencing  fewer  croppers,  and  carrying  on  the 
sport  in  the  absence  of  so  much  of  that  discomfort 
and  danger  which  has  kept  back  no  insignificant 
number  of  would-be  cycling  votaries.  As  the  case 
now  stands,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  an  un- 
schooled individual  entangled  among  the  wreckage 
of  some  vile  concern  called  cycle.  The  consequence 
is,  he  retires  in  disgust,  and  for  a  long  time  after 
prefers  trusting  himself  to  the  means  of  locomotion 
with   which    Nature  has  endowed   him,  willing  to 
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resort  to  the  pleasures  left  for  him  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life,  rather  than  be  subjected  to  such 
humiliating  breakdowns,  and  all  because  the  sport 
has  not  been  properly  represented  to  him. 

Cyclists  do  come  down  some  precious  thumpers 
now  and  again,  but  not  always  is  it  owing  to  a  too 
delicately-constructed  machine.  Often  enough,  I 
fear,  is  it  caused  by  a  weak  submission  to  that 
which  ill  accords  with  the  heading  of  these  para- 
graphs. There  are  "  comedowns"  enough  in  the 
wheelman's  way  which  cannot  easily  be  avoided, 
such  as,  for  instance,  that  which  occasioned  the 
decease  of  him  whose  epitaph  runs  thus  : — 

"  A  sudden  pitch 
From  a  misplaced  switch 
Laid  me  low  in  a  ditch," 

and  it  were  a  pity  to  swell  the  numbers  through 
carelessness  or  timidity,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  like 
Antaeus,  who  gathered  fresh  strength  from  Mother 
Earth  every  time  he  was  overthrown. 

What  I  consider  to  be  "  backbone"  on  the  racing 
track  is  when  the  competitor  endows  himself  with 
sufficient  resolution  or  will-power  as  to  be  able  to  do 
his  very  best.     True,  the  circumstances  may  be  very 
tri-ing,  but  should  he  indulge  in  feelings  of  fanciful- 
ness  they  are  sure  to  tell  upon  his  nerves  and  prove 
a  most  provoking  handicap.     He  must  put  himself 
above  it.     We  often  find  ourselves  at  a  discount  by 
a  superabundance  of  flurry.     The  very  commonest 
actions  in  life,  which  we  do  well  and  unconsciously, 
may  border  upon  the  difficult  when  we  show  our- 
selves anxious  about  them,   especially  if  we  are  of 
a  nervous  temperament.     I  know  very  well  it  scared 
me  at  one  time  more  than  enough  to  stand  by  and 
see   a  man  rattling  along   on    a   boneshaker   with 
nothing  on  either  side  to  keep  him  perpendicular. 
And  even  now  I  only  share  with  most  C3'clists  when 
I  express  my  doubts  about  the  possibiUty  of  certain 
wheeling  performances,  said  doubts  only  vanishing  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  acceptance  of  that  "  confi- 
dence and  determination "  recommended  us,  and 
which  are  chief  components  of  that  which  I  am  for 
calling  in  this  paragraph  "  backbone."     Going  from 
one  method  of  locomotion  to  another,  let  us  take 
into  consideration  the  act  of  walking,  and  see  whether 
it  is  not  quite  a  different  thing  when  we  go  about 
that  exercise  unconsciously  to  what  it  amounts  to 
when  explained  according  to  science,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  balancing  one  foot  off  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  other  ere  taking  its  turn  on  terra  firtna  is  being 
dilated  upon.   Then,  take  the  case  of  the  quadruped, 
or  go  still  further  and  think  of  what  a  "  case  of  it " 
it  must  be  with  the  centipede,  where  locomotion 
involves  the  movement  of  so  many  legs  one  after  the 
other.     Here  are  a  few  lines  taken  from  a  very  old 


book  about  one  of  these  little  creatures,  which  just 
helps  me  out  in  what  I  am  endeavouring  to  make 
myself  understandable  upon.     It  runs  thus  : — 

"  A  centipede  was  happy  quite. 
Until  a  toad  in  fun 
Said,  '  Pray,  which  leg  moves  after  which  ?' 
This  raised  her  doubts  to  such  a  pitch. 
She  fell  exhausted  in  the  ditch, 
Not  knowing  how  to  run  !  " 

Now,  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  cyclist  is  very  likely 
to  be  taken  with  such  a  sudden  fit  of  helplessness 
should  he  dare,  while  out  on  a  spin,  to  become  a  bit 
quizzical  concerning  the  wajf  in  which  it  is  his  lot 
to  "wheel  about,  and  turn  about,  and  do  just  so," 
but  this  funny  little  bit  may  serve  to  show  that  there 
really  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  time  for  searching  out 
the  multitudinous  whys  and  wherefores,  especially 
for  those  in  possession  of  anything  approaching  to 
centipede  sensitiveness. 

Too  frequently  by  a  great  deal  we  find  competitors 
who  meet  with  a  thorough  beating  attributing  it  all 
to  ill  luck  or  bad  fortune.  With  spent-out  hopes 
they  sit  themselves  down  and  sing  the  song  that 
Enid  sang  in  the  day  of  her  broken  fortunes  :  "  Turn, 
Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or  frown,"  and 
so  on.  That  is  a  mistake.  Better  say  as  Shake- 
speare said  : — 

"  Out,  out,  thou  strumpet,  Fortune  !  all  you  gods, 
In  general  synod,  take  away  her  power : 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel ;" 

and  straightway  enter  the  field  with  renewed 
strength,  both  of  muscle  and  mind.  Surely  there 
must  be  something  of  "  backbone  "  in  this.  When 
the  Chinese  worded  their  proverb  on  Content- 
ment, "  It  is  the  small  wheels  of  the  carriage  that 
come  in  first,"  they  certainly  desired  also  to  show 
up  the  value  of  perseverance  and  pluck  against  great 
odds.  There  is  something  wanted,  too,  in  our 
cycling  clubs  which  is  very  nearly  akin  to  "  back- 
bone." The  writer  would  mention  as  an  instance 
that  it  was  the  absence  of  such  which  occasioned 
the  downfall  of  the  club  in  the  town  "  uncommonly  " 
close  to  where  he  resides.  The  funds  in  connection 
therewith  were  fairly  high  and  the  premises  satis- 
factory. Honorary  members  were  numerous  enough  ; 
cyclists  paid  their  subscriptions  duly,  and  sported 
their  badges  with  customary  pride.  But  still  the 
interest  was  not  kept  up.  The  club  soon  lacked 
that  unity  which  is  so  well-known  to  constitute 
strength,  and  things  arrived  at  this  pitch,  that,  when 
the  evenings  came  round  for  the  specified  runs, 
many  of  the  members  were  loath  to  turn  up,  pre- 
ferring to  discuss  the  chances  of  their  "  turn-ups  '' 
over  the  card  table,  or,  forsaking  their  "  spins  "  for 
spinning  yarns  in  their  favourite  corners  on  matters 
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afar  off  from  cj-cling.  Now,  I  do  hold  that  if  a  club 
is  to  be  kept  flourishing,  the  members  must  see  to  it 
that  its  programme  is  being  strictly  adhered  to. 
Above  all,  they  must  strain  every  effort  to  attend 
their  club  runs.  It  is  the  club's  best  advertisement 
and  must  not  on  any  account  be  neglected.  If  it 
should  happen  that  any  of  the  members  purpose 
visiting  the  sports,  or  some  festival  at  a  neighbouring 
town,  let  them  go  in  each  other's  company.  It 
creates  a  better  impression  than  when  they  treadle 
along  in  solitary  ones  and  twos  at  irregular  inter- 
vals. "  Publicity  is  the  soul  of  business,"  said 
Disraeli,  and  the  truth  holds  good  in  this  particular. 


It  is  not  in  the  wheel  world  alone  that  we  want  to 
see  plenty  of  genuine  backbone.  In  other  spheres 
it  is  an  every-day  necessity.  In  short,  we  long  to 
see  it  more  prominent  in  the  "  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men"  who  inhabit  this  terrestrial  globe  of 
ours  ;  we  love  to  find  it  in  our  literature,  and  also  in 
our  politics.  How,  then,  can  I  better  conclude  this 
paper  than  by  re-writing  the  triplet  that  commences 
it,  declaring  that — 

"  A  finer  word 

Was  never  heard 

Than  this -Backbone." 
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THE  members  of  the  Dumfries  Bicycle  Club 
last  montli  enjoyed  their  second  annual 
"  camp-out,"  having  raised  their  canvas  on 
the  farm  of  Riddingdyke  by  permission  of 
Mr.  Graham,  to  whose  kindness  and  generosity  the 
club  is  greatly  indebted.  A  writer  in  the  Dumfries 
Herald,  who  was  among  a  numerous  company  who 
accepted  invitations  to  spend  Saturday  and  Sunday 
"in  camp,"  gives  the  following  account  of  his  im- 
pressions : — "  Several  left  Dumfries  on  Thursday  to 
'  pit  up  the  hoose,'  and  we  were  among  a  numerous 
company  who  accepted  invitations  to  spend  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  '  in  camp.'  Last  year's  experiences 
of  camp  life  were  neither  happy  nor  particularly 
enjoyable,  the  weather  being  of  the  most  wretched 
description  ;  still  it  educated  the  'boufers,'  who  this 
year  have  succeeded  in  making  preparations  which 
enable  them  to  set  the  elements  at  defiance.  So  far 
the  weather  has  been  exceedingly  favourable,  very 
little  rain  having  fallen;  but  strong  south-westerly 
winds  have  prevailed,  of  which  the  camp,  from  its 
open  situation,  gets  the  full  benefit.  Yet  the  locality 
selected  could  hardly  be  improved  upon.'  It  is 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  high  road,  about  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  the  Cummertrees  Railway  Sta- 
tion, and  in  close  proximity  to  the  shore  of  the 
Solway  Firth.  Both  night  and  day  the  scene  around 
is  enchanting.  The  tent  is  pitched  amid  fields  of 
sweetly-scented  clover  and  waving  corn ;  on  one 
hand  the  huge  dark  mass  of  the  Criffel  range  stands 
out  against  the  sky ;  on  the  other  the  broad  bright 
Solway  lies  between  us  and  the  soft  blue  hazy  hue 
of  EngHsh  mountains.  About  four  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day we  arrived  at  Riddingdyke,  and  having  been 
welcomed  by  Messrs.  J.  J.  Clark  and  W.  Tibbetts, 
joint  '  bosses  of  the  camp,'  we  proceeded  to  inspect 
the  arrangements  of  the  spacious  tent,  the  resources 


of  which  are  little  short  of  extraordinary.  Tlie 
'  hoose,'  as  the  boufers  delight  to  call  it,  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  forming  respectively  dining-room, 
sleeping  and  dressing  room,  and  kitchen,  A  table 
affording  accommodation  for  twenty-five  persons  is 
stretched  down  the  centre  of  the  dining-room,  and 
here  we  have  side  tables,  a  writing  table,  a  piano- 
forte, and  plenty  of  room  to  move  about.  Passing 
through  the  dining-room  we  enter  the  sleeping 
apartment,  where  from  fifteen  to  twenty  can  be 
comfortably  '  put  up,'  this  division  being  furnished 
with  necessary  tables,  mirrors,  &c. ;  and  continuing 
our  passage  through  the  tent  we  come  to  the 
kitchen,  containing  capacious  tables  and  a  very  fine 
stove,  with  ail  the  multifarious  accessories  of  kitchen- 
dom.  It  was  impossible  not  to  admire  the  thorough- 
ness and  determination  with  which  those  entrusted 
with  the  management  had  evidently  gone  about 
their  work  ;  in  fact,  we  never  saw  camping-out  linked 
with  so  much  comfort  before,  and  the  general  feeling 
among  the  visitors — especially  the  ladies — was  one 
of  surprise.  Outside  the  tent  looked  as  lively  as 
within.  A  Union  Jack  fluttered  above  the  '  front 
door,'  another  huge  flag  was  flapping  at  the  head  of 
a  flag-post,  while  post  and  tent  were  joined  by  a 
line  of  streamers  of  different  nations  and  different 
colours.  Here  the  machines  were  stacked,  many 
of  the  bicycles  and  tricycles  being  examples  of  the 
finest  modern  workmanship,  and  we  should  think 
that  the  value  of  the  'machinery  department '  col- 
lectively would  amount  to  a  considerable  sum. 
Having  made  a  tour  of  the  premises,  a  substantial 
tea  was  partaken  of,  and  the  afternoon  was  spent  in 
either  dancing  to  the  music  of  Mr.- Adams's  band 
from  Dumfries,  or  in  strolling  about  the  fields. 
Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  trains  our  little 
garden  party  was  brought  to  an  early  termination, 
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and   on  the   departure   of  our   guests  camping-out 
began  in  downriglit  earnest. 

"  It  was  all  very  well  to  shout  '  waitah '  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ladies,  and  to  call  forth  a  boy  who  sees 
through  the  arrant  mockery  of  the  game,  and  knows 
you  to  be  a  humbug.  He  wasn't  equal  to  removing 
the  fragments  of  a  big  tea,  so  the  principle  of 
equality  is  applied,  each  man  in  camp  being  as  good 
as  the  other,  perfectly  able  to  look  after  his  own 
dishes — to  smash  them  and  pay  for  them  too.  Active 
preparations  were  soon  in  progress  for  the  '  sym- 
posium '  which  was  to  be  held  in  the  evening,  and  to 
which  a  number  of  visitors  had  been  invited.  By 
eight  o'clock  the  lamps  illumined  the  tent  with  a 
warm  and  cosy  light,  a  chairman  and  croupier  had 
been  appointed,  and  iiddles,  cornet,  pianoforte, 
drum,  and  triangles  were  banging  out  an  overture. 
To  use  the  words  of  the  captain's  report— posted  in 
Dumfries  on  Monday — '  an  entertainment  followed 
which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.'  Songs,  choruses, 
and  selections  by  the  band  came  fast  and  furious ; 
everybody  sang,  and  the  instrumentalists  rattled 
through  half  the  operas  of  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
toasts,  which  were  few,  included  the  health  of  Mr. 
Graham,  Riddingdyke,  proposed  in  eulogistic  terms 
by  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Clark) ;  '  The  Visitors,'  coupled 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  Paterson,  of  the  Tweeddale 
Club,  by  the  Croupier  (Mr.  W.  Bailey);  and  'The 
D.B.C  by  Mr.  Graham.  The  end  came  at  last — 
no  matter  when — and  having  awakened  the  birds  we 
went  out  to  hear  them  sing.  What  a  wild  night  it 
was  !  The  wind  was  blowing  a  perfect  gale,  shiver- 
ing the  top  sheets  of  the  tent,  whistling  through  the 
hedges,  skimming  the  sea  with  an  endless  roar,  and 
shooting  the  dark  clouds  rapidly  across  the  heavens. 
'  Strict  discipline  will  be  observed  in  the  tent '  was 
writ  large  about  the  place,  and  if  the  members  didn't 
observe  it  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame,  for  it 
must  have  been  there.  A  dingling  blast  was  blown 
on  the  bugles,  and  the  boufers  retired,  where  the 
line,  or  the  curtain,  must  be  drawn.  One  remark 
however,  might  be  made  here,  and  that  is  upon  a 
peculiarity  v/hich  was  very  vividly  impressed  upon 
the  unsophisticated  sti-anger.  It  struck  one  as 
singular  that  a  lot  of  powerful,  healthy  young  fellows 
should  require  a  lullaby  to  carry   them  into  the  land 


of  dreams.  They  must  have  begun  very  early  to 
cultivate  a  taste  for  nocturnal  music,  as  it  seems 
now  to  be  so  strongly  developed  that  every  boufer 
blew  himself  to  sleep  with  the  ear-splitting  shrieks 
of  a  twopenny  bagpipe  ! 

"  Up  at  sunrise,  and  getting  into  as  few  clothes  as 
possible,  a  general  scamper  was  made  for  the  shore. 
Very  little  time  was  put  off  here.  A  bitterly  cold 
wind  played  about  us  most  unmercifully.  All  that 
was  heard  here  was — '  Rin,  boys  !  Bouf!  (A  splash.) 
Boo-oo !  Ha-ha  ! '  and  a  return  race  to  the  tent. 
Great  demand  follows  for  brushes,  soap  and  water, 
towels,  combs,  &c.;  the  camp  is  all  alive,  and  the 
cook  half  asleep  (late  hours).  Visions  of  ham,  eggs, 
and  coffee  rise  before  us ;  presently  the  reality  ap- 
pears, and  the  work  of  destruction  proceeds  rapidly. 
Five  minutes'  chat,  and  then  '  to  arms  ! '  Half-a- 
dozen  busy  clearing  the  table ;  '  Old  Hundred  '  on 
the  piano  ;  and  three  or  four  with  agricultural  imple- 
ments making  a  bed  30  feet  by  6.  At  noon  peace 
again  reigns  supreme,  and  visitors  begin  to  arrive 
awfully  hungry.  Dinner  half  an  hour  late,  and  we 
begin  to  wonder  whether  hunger  or  anger  afflicts 
them  most.  The  mid-day  meal  is  followed  by  quiet 
and  peace.  Everybody  pumped  out'  after  visitors 
have  gone,  and  yawned  the  night  away.  On  Monday 
morning  an  exodus  took  place,  and  we  left  the  camp 
only  sorry  our  stay  had  been  so  short. 

"  It  was  refreshing  to  see  the  harmony  existing 
among  the  members  of  this  happy  family,  and  their 
willingness  to  help  one  another.  The  thanks  of  the 
club  are  justly  due  to  the  captain,  Mr.  J.  J.  Clark, 
upon  whom  has  fallen  the  greater  portion  of  the 
labour,  and  to  whose  administrative  ability  the  sue-- 
cess  of  the  meeting  is  almost  entii'ely  due.  Mr.  W. 
Tibbetts  has  rendei'ed  invaluable  assistance,  being, 
as  more  than  one  cyclist  remarked,  'a  capital  fellow 
for  the  job ;'  while  to  him  and  Mr.  W.  Henderson, 
Dumfries,  we  were  indebted  for  the  lion's  share  of 
the  nmsic. 

"  Yesterday  the  campers  had  a  run  on  wheels  to  the 
Annan  Show,  and  entertained  a  number  of  visitors  on 
their  return.  On  Monday  night  there  was  a  supper 
party,  many  villagers  being  present,  and  a  display  of 
fireworks'- took  place  outside  the  tent." 


CHASED. 
By    Kaleidoscope. 


NOT  entirely — in  fact,  anything  but  a  purely 
season  rider,  I  was  doing  a  midwinter's 
run  down  Exeter  way,  and  returning  via 
Axminster.  The  afternoon  was  of  a  kind 
which  possesses  charms  irresistible  to  me.  The  air 
was  crisp  and  dry,  and  everything  marvellously 
quiet;  the  cattle  in  their  shelters  in  the  fields  were 
too  lazy  to  turn  their  heads  to  look  at  the  passing 
cyclist;  the  country  scenes  around  were  the  i"deal 
picture  of  ease  and  tranquillity;  the  winter's  sun  had 
been  peeping  through  the  silvery  clouds  at  intervals, 
but  was  now  thinking  of  retiring  for  the  night,  while 
the  roads  were  in  superb  condition. 

I  had  ridden  out  of  Axminster,  and  reached  as  far 
as  the  well-known  roadside  house,  Hunter's  Lodge, 
when,  remembering  the  activity  of  certain  officious 
gentlemen  in  blue  and  white  uniform,  1  dismounted 
and  lit  my  "  King-of-the-Road,"  then  turned  my 
machine  to  the  left  hand,  and  soon  attained  my 
favourite  touring  speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour. 

I  had  not  proceeded  above  seven  or  eight  hundred 
yards,  when  1  came  up  with  a  cart,  within  which 
were  seated  three  men,  engaged  in  lighting  their 
pipes,  rather  tall,  reckless-looking  fellows,  dressed  in 
jerseys  and  high-crowned  felt  hats  ;  the  cart  was  one 
of  the  high-wheeled  variety,  while  the  horse  had  a 
long,  thin,  rakish,  devil-may-care  appearance ;  a 
regular  snorter. 

I  have  since  been  informed  that  these  were  repre- 
sentatives of  a  rather  numerous  colony,  inhabiting  a 
village  a  short  distance  from  Crewkerne,  whose 
principal  means  of  livelihood  consists  in  buying  fish, 
etc.,  and  selling  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
and  villages  within  a  radius  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  miles ;  they  enjoy  a  reputation,  of  which,  I  believe, 
they  are  intensely  proud  (but  which  said  reputation 
the  majority  of  persons  would  much  rather  be  with- 
out), of  being  a  hard  drinking,  fast  driving,  wild  set, 
and  not  in  the  least  disconcerted  at  the  prospect  of 
a  police-court  interview — indeed,  I  very  much  doubt 
if  Dickens's  driver  of  the  red  cab  could  have 
equalled  them  in  this  respect. 

I  was,  however,  at  that  time,  in  blissful  ignorance, 
and  rode  noiselessly  past,  quite  unconcernedly,  but, 
on  my  coming  into  view  in  front,  I  heard  a  half- 
suppressed  growl  proceed  from  the  occupants  of  the 
cart,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  noise  of  a  whip 
being  freely  used.  As  the  road  was  very  narrow,  I 
did  not  at  all  care  for  the  idea  of  trusting  myself  to 
the  straight  driving  of  such  reckless,  drunken  worthies 


as  they  appeared  to  be,  so  spurting  away,  soon  had 
twelve  or  fourteen  yards  of  daylight  between  us. 
However,  this  did  not  mend  matters,  for,  looking 
back,  I  saw  they  were  all  nearly  drunk  and  meant 
mischief,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  run  it 
out,  or  be  turned  over  with  a  run. 

It  dawned  upon  me  that  I  had  committed  the  un- 
pardonable sin  of  actually  overtaking  them  on  the 
road.  I  have  no  doubt  they  thought  it  a  very  nice 
thing  for  a  fellow  on  a  bicycle  to  travel  faster  than 
theirnag.  Their  nag,  too,  above  all  others.  Had 
they  not  bought  it  of  Mr.  Fitzwilliam  Fidgety  for  a 
;^io  note,  while  he  had  given  ;f6o  for  it  shortly 
before,  and  he  sold  it  for  no  reason  in  the  world  but 
that  it  had  bolted  with  him,  and  nearly  frightened 
him  to  death  ?     Such  an  insult  must  be  wiped  out. 

I  knew,  however,  that  if  I  could  only  keep  in  front 
the  first  six  miles  I  should  have  no  difficulty  after- 
wards, as  the  road  was,  after  that  distance,  nearly 
all  down  hill,  having,  fortunately  for  myself,  ridden 
over  the  road  once  before.  What  I  dreaded  was  a 
very  stiff,  short  hill  about  five  miles  further  on.  I 
think  they  would  very  soon  have  caught  me  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  horse  had  three  to  draw,  and  had 
been  probably  travelling  some  distance,  but,  as  it 
was,  I  saw  that  it  was  just  about  neck  and  neck. 
As  I  ran  up  a  hill  the  beast  gained  upon  me  until 
I  could  see  the  tip  of  its  nose  two  or  three  yards 
behind  ;  while  upon  the  level,  and  slightly  down 
hill,  I  gradually  drew  away  till  I  had  twenty,  then 
thirty,  and  at  last  forty  yards  between  us ;  but  on 
the  next  moderate  rise  I  saw  the  fiery  brute  gaining 
at  a  terrible  rate.  I  just  managed  to  get  off  clear, 
and  flew  down  the  straight  as  hard  as  I  could, 
placing  twenty  yards  between  us  ;  but  it  was  of  little 
use,  the  horse  seemed  as  bad  as  its  drivers,  and 
came  after  me  at  a  terrific  pace.  This  continued  for 
some  time,  and  I  was  rapidly  nearing  what  I  knew 
was  the  critical  part  of  the  chase — a  place  where  I 
had  a  steep  little  hill  to  run  down,  and  at  the  bottom 
a  very  sharp  curve,  and  then  a  bridge.  What  I 
feared  was  my  wheel  slipping  away  from  me,  and 
pitching  me  headlong  upon  the  centre  of  the  road  to 
be  run  over,  as  I  knew  precious  well  that  nothing 
could  stop  them  in  time,  even  if  they  tried  to.  Still 
there  was  no  alternative.  I  had  very  little  suspense, 
and,  racing  up  to  the  four  cross  roads,  whirled  down 
to  the  top  of  the  steep  part,  hotly  pursued, 
slackened  a  little,  and  then  came  the  corner.  I  ran 
very  close  to  the  off  edge,  and,   sloping  hard,  the 
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tyre  bit  splendidly,  and  I  whirled  round  in  safety. 
ran  half  way  up  the  stiff  little  hill  immediately  in 
front,  and  hopped  off.  Looking  back,  in  spite  of 
myself,  to  see  how  they  would  round,  I  saw  just 
what  I  expected.  Too  infuriated  to  slacken  speed, 
they  came  far  too  wide  to  pass  in  safety,  and,  with  a 
terrible  lurch,  their  near  wheel  landed  in  the  hedge, 
throwing  them  together  in  the  cart  in  a  confused 
heap.  Recovering  themselves  quickly,  one  of  them 
leapt  out  and  led  the  horse  into  the  centre  of  the 
road,  got  into  the  cart,  and  whipped  the  animal  into 
a  hard  gallop,  meanwhile  uttering  curses  "  both  loud 
and  deep."  However,  it  was  my  turn  now.  I  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  little  hill,  and  before  they 


reached  it  I  was  three  hundred  yards  to  the  good, 
and  I  took  jolly  good  care  to  maintain  that  distance 
between  us  until  I  thought  I  had  irritated  them 
enough  to  prevent  them  trying  the  same  game  on 
with  anyone  else,  and  then  shot  away,  and  in  a  short 
time  reached  Crewkerne,  where  I  stayed  with  a 
friend,  who  is  a  member  of  the  C.B.C.  I,  of  course, 
told  him  of  my  chase,  also  of  my  revenge,  with 
which  latter  part  he  was  delighted  ;  but,. rather  than 
have  another  neck  and  neck  five  miles,  I  would 
meekly  ride  behind  them  from  Land's  End  to  John- 
o'-Groat's,  and  never  once  offer  to  insult  their  nag 
by  attempting  to  pass  it. 
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THROUGH  GERMANY  ON  A  TRICYCLE. 


ALTHOUGH  the  bicycle  has  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  made  its  way  into 
almost  every  quarter  of  Germany,  the 
tricycle  in  its  recent  developments  is  still 
practically  nnknown,  except  in  two  or  three  of  the 
larger  towns,  where  the  English  element  is  strongly 
represented.  In  the  course  of  a  three  weeks'  tour 
dui-ing  the  present  summer  through  the  central 
districts  I  met  only  one  tricycle,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Thuringian  Forest ;  and,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  no 
Englishman  had  previously  made  anything  like  an 
extended  tour  on  the  machine  through  either  Saxony 
or  Bavaria.  Information  on  the  subject  must  there- 
fore be  somewhat  scant,  and  so,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  may  think  of  following  my  example  in  the 
autumn,  and  adopting  the  most  enjoyable  means  of 
making  a  close  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  countries  in  the  world,  I  have  jotted  down  a 
few  reminiscences — rather  disjointed,  I  am  afraid — 
of  my  experiences. 

Germany,  even  as  seen  from  the  stifling  and  dusty 
railway  carriage  or  the  polyglot  river  steamer,  cannot 
be  altogether  uninteresting  ;  but  if  the  unvarnished 
truth  were  told,  I  believe  that  the  most  lasting  impres- 
sion left  on  the  minds  of  more  than  a  few  of  those 
travellers  who  devote  a  week  or  tv/o  to  the  Rhine, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Munich,  on  their  way  to  Italy 
or  Switzerland,  is  little  more  than  a  vague  memory 
of  unpronounceable  names,  of  uniformed  and  per- 
emptory officials,  of  missing  luggage,  and  of  all- 
pervading  hotel  touts  and  guides,  whose  audacious 
ignorance  seems  their  only  qualification  for  office, 
and  whose  speech  is  a  jargon  in  comparison  with 
which  "  pidjin  English  "  is  almost  classical.  These 
are  some  of  the  things  that  embitter  the  cup  of  the 
modern  traveller,  worrying  and  harassing  him  when 
he  longs  for  rest  and  relaxation,  and  reminding  him 
that  he  is  but  mortal  clay  after  all,  when  he  would  fain 
raise  his  soul  to  the  level  necessary  for  the  due  en- 
joyment of  the  undying  glories  of  the  Sistine  Madonna 
or  Cologne  Cathedral. 

From  all  this  the  cyclist  is  free.  He  starts  when 
he  likes,  regardless  of  the  "  Kursbuch,"  and  stops  or 
turns  aside  where  he  feels  inclined.  He  glides  along 
in  the  fresh  bracing  air  under  the  shadow  of  the  tall 
poplars,  or  tropical-looking  acacias,  needing  to  take 
no  thought  for  the  morrow,  nor  even  for  the  day, 
for  he  knows  that  every  two  or  three  hours  of  his 
journey  he  is  certain  to  drop  down  on  some  quaint  old- 
world  village,  or  country  Gasthof,  where  the  ever- 
friendly  Herr  Wirth  will  attend  to  his  wants  and 
impart  unlimited  local  information,  with  equal  readi- 
ness.    And  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  his  fifty 


or  sixty  miles  are  "  laid  behind,"  as  the   German 
say,   he   arrives   at   the    Residenz,    or   Kreis-Stadt, 
where  he  is  to  stop — not  rushing  past   the  backs  of 
houses,  and  over  squalid   back-yards,    and   landing 
finally  at  a  dingy  and   tout-haunted  platform   in  an 
inaccessible  quarter  of  the  town,  but  passing  quietly 
through  the  suburbs,    down    the    main  street,   and 
into  the  market- place,  with  the  Rathhaus  on  one 
side,  and  the  Stadtkirche  on  the  other,  while  right 
in  front  he  may  depend  on  seeing  the  welcome   sign 
of  the  Gasthof"  Zum  Adler,"  or  "  Zum  Deutschen 
Kaiser,"  or  "  Zur  Sonne,"  where  his  machine  will  be 
safely  housed  and  himself  refreshed  with  the  best 
that  the   land   affords,   and    treated   as  a  welcome 
guest  into  the  bargain.     This  over,  he  is  a  free  man, 
without  care  or  anxiety,  able  to  move  on  at  sunrise 
if  he  feel  so  inclined,  or  to  stay  for  a  day  or  two, 
diving  into  strange,  crooked  back  streets,  and  through 
archways  and  courtyards,  into  some  old  "  Schloss," 
about  which  hang  traditions   of  the   ambitions   and 
loves  and  crimes  of  the  "  bad   old   days,"  but  which 
now  probably  serves  as  a   home  for  the  museum  of 
local  antiquities,  exhibited  and  expatiated  upon  by 
a   dried-up    Schloss-warter,   who   seems   almost   as 
mediaeval   as  his   surroundings,   and   receives   your 
coin  and  your  thanks   with   a   courtly   grace    quite 
rare    in    these    unromantic     days.       The     railway 
traveller  is  a  slave  bound  down  to  routes  and  times 
and  fixed  orders.     The  cyclist  alone  has  the  inesti- 
mable   privilege    which    makes     travelling    a    real 
pleasure — that  of  changing  his  mind  on  his  route  as 
often  as  he  pleases. 

It  would  be  only  wearisome  to  attempt  any  con- 
nected account  of  a  journey  which,  from  its  start  at 
Berlin  to  its  finish  at  Cologne,  covered  several  hun- 
dred miles,  and  extended  over  three  kingdoms — • 
Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  and  half  a  dozen 
smaller  principalities — every  day,  and,  indeed,  almost 
every  mile  of  the  road,  having  its  peculiar  interest  and 
charm,  which  any  mere  guide-book  summary  would 
spoil.  The  most  picturesque  and  interesting  section 
of  the  journey  was  perhaps  the  run  through  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  from  Gotha  to  Schmalkalden, 
and  it  was  also  the  shortest,  or  should  have  been, 
if  I  had  taken  the  direct  road  ;  but  I  was  misdirected 
in  Friedrichsroda,  and  sent  wandering  across  the 
hills  by  a  side  road  that  added  some  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  to  the  day's  run,  and  filled  it  with  novel  ex- 
periences, some  the  reverse  of  pleasant.  Leaving 
Gotha  in  the  early  morning,  I  reached  the  borders 
of  the  forest  in  about  half  an  hour,  and,  after  a  mag- 
nificent run  of  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  complete 
sylvan  solitude,  halted  for  breakfast  at  Reinhards 
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brunn,  a  well-known  mineral  spring,  where  a  good 
hotel  has  been  built  in  one  of  the  most  charming 
spots  in  the  whole  forest.  All  round  is  the  dense 
pine  wood,  while  in  front  lie  a  series  of  little  lakes, 
whose  surface  looks  as  black  as  ebony  in  the  shadow 
of  the  dark  green  foliage,  and  whose  glassy  smooth- 
ness is  only  rippled  by  the  lazy  leaping  of  an  occa- 
sional trout.  The  hotel  is  full,  and  I  arrive  just  as  the 
"  Kurgaste  "  are  coming  downstairs,  or  returning 
from  a  morning  walk  under  the  pines  and  round  the 
lakes.  The  fame  of  Reinhardsbrunn  and  the  neigh- 
bouring bath  of  Friedrichsroda  does  not  seem  to 
have  reached  England  as  yet,  and  so  I  find  that 
most  of  the  visitors  are  unmistakably  German,  and 
their  friendly  interest  in  myself  and  my  tricycle  is 
unbounded.  The  spot  was  so  charming  that  I  was 
tempted  to  linger ;  but  in  an  hour  I  have  had 
breakfast,  have  answered  all  questions,  and  am  once 
more  on  the  road  for  the  serious  business  of  the  day 
— much  more  serious,  by  the  way,  than  I  had  any 
idea  of.  As  I  have  said,  I  was  sent  off  on  the  wrong 
turning  by  a  worthy,  but  not  very  intelligent,  dame 
in  Friedrichsroda,  and  having  no  misgivings  I  went 
along  at  my  best  speed  over  a  perfect  road  and 
through  charming  scenes,  until  at  midday  I  found 
myself,  to  my  dismay,  rather  farther  from  Schmal- 
kalden  than  when  I  started  six  or  seven  hours  earlier. 
As  the  clouds  were  at  the  same  time  evidently 
gathering  for  a  heavy  rainfall,  things  began  to  look 
serious,  but  I  fortunately  overtook  a  group  of  school- 
boys, one  of  whom,  who  told  me  his  father  was  a 
Jager,  and  who  seemed  to  have  the  whole  forest  at 
his  finger-ends,  was  able  to  set  me  right  in  a  very 
few  minutes.  Unfortunately,  however,  I  had  in  the 
meantime  got  to  the  wrong  side  of  a  very  stiff  ridge 
of  hills  which  I  had  to  cross  before  reaching  Schmal- 
kalden,  and  the  rain  now  began  to  come  down 
heavily.  All  things  considered,  the  situation  was 
not  cheerful,  but  in  half  an  hour  the  sun  had  again 
broken  out,  and  so  I  rode  down  through  the  little 
village  of  Tambach,  and  began  the  work  of  serious 
hill-climbing  under  somewhat  better  circumstances 
than  I  had  ventured  to  expect.  For  close  on  eight 
miles  it  was  a  steady  rise,  and  the  road  being  rather 
wet  and  heavy,  I  had  to  walk  myself  and  push  my 
machine  up  the  greater  part  of  the  way.  Once  the 
top  was  reached,  however,  all  my  troubles  were 
forgotten.  I  passed  from  Saxe-Coburg  into  a  patch 
of  country  that  used  to  belong  to  Electoral  Hesse, 
and  now,  of  course,  is  incorporated  into  Prussia,  and 
found  a  good  road  and  a  long,  steady  descent.  No 
one  could  long  resist  the  exhilaration  produced 
by  silently  shooting  down  such  a  hill,  without 
the  slightest  exertion,  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  with  jacket  thrown  open  and 
helmet  off  to  get  the  full  advantage  of  the  delightful 


breeze.  This  is  another  of  the  charms  of  cycling 
— the  constant  change  and  variety  of  sensations 
being  enough  to  make  the  most  confirmed  hypo- 
chondriac "feel  jolly."  I  had  intended  going  much 
further  than  Schmalkalden  that  day,  but  the  quaint 
little  town  looked  so  inviting  that  I  determined  to 
stay.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  forgotten  b}'  the 
all-changing  Zeit-Geist,  and  as  if  the  old  streets 
and  houses,  with  their  signs  and  inscriptions  and 
high-peaked  roofs,  had  been  asleep  since  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Protestant  Diet,  when  Luther 
and  the  Princes  drew  up  the  famous  League  which 
has  immortalised  the  name  of  the  town.  The  house 
where  the  Princes  met,  the  Gasthof  "  Zur  Krone," 
is  still  practically  unchanged,  and  still  extends  its 
welcome  to  visitors  of  high  or  low  degree. 

The  part  of  the  journey  richest  in  historical  interest 
was  undoubtedly  that  between  Leipzig  and  Jena, 
every  mile  of  which  could  tell  a  tale  of  strife  and 
bloodshed,  from  the  days  of  the  old  tribal  wars 
between  Teuton  and  Slav  to  that  terrible  19th  of 
October,  when  the  fragments  of  Napoleon's  routed 
army,  after  the  Volkerschlacht,  poured  out  of 
Leipzig  by  the  Ranstatder  Thor,  followed  in  hot 
haste  by  the  hordes  of  Russians,  Austrians,  and 
Prussians,  who  had,  after  three  days'  fighting,  driven 
the  French  back  on  the  town  and  through  it,  and 
sent  them  in  full  retreat  through  Thuringia  and 
across  the  Rhine.  In  fact,  every  great  war  that  has 
convulsed  modern  Europe  has  left  its  mark  on  this 
stretch  of  country.  When  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the 
knight  errant  of  the  Reformation,  came  down  from 
the  North  and  swept  the  best  armies  and  generals 
of  the  empire  before  his  irresistible  advance,  it  was 
here  that  Wallenstein,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of 
his  Kaiser,  took  the  field,  and  tried  to  check  the 
Swedish  King ;  and  a  little  before  entering  the  vil- 
lage of  Liitzen  the  traveller  crosses  the  field,  and 
is  shown  the  spot,  marked  by  a  granite  block,  where 
Gustavus  was  shot  down  at  the  moment  of  his 
crowning  victory.  In  the  Museum  at  Weimar  his 
buff  coat,  with  the  hole  made  by  the  fatal  bullet,  is 
still  shown,  and  beside  it  the  horoscope  with'  which 
Wallenstein  read  the  stars,  and  the  use  of  which 
gave  Schiller  the  basis  for  one  of  his  most  dramatic 
scenes.  The  Seven  Years'  War  and  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  of  course,  also  left  their  mark  on  this  corner 
of  the  unfortunate  Saxon  land,  as  the  contending 
parties  in  the  "  royal  game  "  swept  backwards  and 
forwards  across  Europe.  But  what  does  the  railway 
traveller  see  of  all  this  ?  He  steps  into  a  carriage 
at  Leipzig,  and  as  he  is  being  whirled  through 
cuttings  and  across  valleys  he  may  learn  from  his 
"  Baedecker"  that  he  is  passing  within  a  few  miles 
of  Rossbach  or  Liitzen,  or  one  of  a  score  of  other 
historic   fields ;   but  these  names  possess  no  more 
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reality  for  him  now  than  they  did  when  he  first  met 
them  in  his  schoolboy  days,  for  the  dismal  uni- 
formity of  telegraph  poles  and  railway  stations 
effectually  plays  havoc  with  any  attempt  to  realise 
the  historic  past ;  whereas  the  cyclist  may  live  over 
again  the  epoch-making  events  of  those  stormy  d  ys, 
and  sort  out  the  tangled  web  of  the  half-romanc  of 
the  lives  of  Wallenstein,  Frederick,  and  Napoleon. 
We  are  all  the  better  for  re-learning  our  history  in 
this  living  fashion,  and  can  anyone  fancy  an  average 
schoolboy  who  would  not  for  ever  after  take  a  new 
view  of  matters  when  he  discovered  that  liistory 
was,  after  all,  a  real  story  about  real  people  and 
places,  and  not  a  complicated  arrangement  of  dates 
and  hard  names  invented  for  the  puzzling  of  hapless 
youth  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  ad- 
vantages to  mind  and  body  to  be  gained  from  such  a 
way  of  spending  a  holiday,  and  I  venture  to  recom- 
mend it  to  teachers  and  parents. 

I  have  said  that  Germany  is  one  of  thepleasantest 
countries  in  the  world.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best  for 
the  cyclist.  The  main  roads  in  the  middle  and 
southern  districts  are  always  rideable,  and  through 
a  great  part  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  they  have  that 
smooth  and  even  surface  which  gives  perfectly  easy 
and  noiseless  riding.  North  Germany,  speaking 
generally,  should  be  avoided.  There  are  good  spots, 
but  often  the  roads  are  simply  unrideable  sand 
tracks  for  scores  of  miles.  The  best  way  is  to  take 
the  train  to  Berlin  or  Leipzig,  and  thence  to  work 
steadily  westward.  You  have  thus  the  satisfaction 
of  always  lessening  the  distance  between  yourself 
and  home,  a  most  comforting  sensation,  which  only 
experienced  travellers  can  fully  appreciate.  As  for 
the  people  and  their  attitude  towards  strangers  I 
can  speak  strrongly ;  nothing  could  exceed  their 
goodwill,  and  kindly,  unaffected  hospitality.  For 
myself,  this  was  nothing  new  or  unexpected,  as  I 
had  so  often  experienced  it  on  previous  visits,  but  I 
think  it  right  to  mention  it,  to  reassure  that  very 
large  class  who  regard  all  that  is  unknown  as 
barbarous,  and  not  without  danger.  A  cyclist  on  a 
German  road  by  day  or  night  is  quite  as  safe  as  in 
any  part  of  England,  and  a  great  deal  safer  than  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  our  great  cities,  where  prowl- 
ing rowdyism  seems  to  spend  its  hours  of  recreation 
in  devising  new  modes  of  tripping  up  machines  and 
endangering  the  necks  of  the  riders.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  wish  to  represent  Germany  as  perfect ;  there 
is  a  certain  class  of  rough  who  is  ubiquitous,  and 
whose  first  impulse  is  to  "  'eave  'arf  a  brick"  at 
anything,  animate  or  inanimate,  that  is  new  or 
strange,  but,  whether  from  discipline  or  some  other 
cause,  the  tendency  is  still  comparatively  unde- 
veloped in  Germany.  Amongst  the  members  of  the 
different  bicycling  clubs  the  spirit  of  "  comradeship" 


is  strongly  developed,  and  the  English  cyclist  is  sure 
of  a  warm  welcome  whenever  he  arrives  at  a  local 
centre.  As  a  matter  of  course,  anyone  going  abroad 
will  join  the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club  before  leaving 
England,  and  at  the  London  office  he  will  be  able 
to  get  a  full  list  of  the  German  clubs. 

With  regard  to  preparations  for  such  a  trip, 
physical,  financial,  or  linguistic,  every  man  must  be 
his  own  master,  and  anyone  who  has  done  much 
touring  in  this  country  will  not  need  to  change  his 
plans  to  any  great  extent.  The  dress  must,  of  course, 
be  of  wool  throughout,  and  of  some  neutral  colour, 
and  as  loose  and  light  as  possible,  and  those  who 
put  comfort  before  appearance  will  wear  a  light  sun- 
helmet,  but  the  attention  it  attracts  is  not  always 
agreeable.  Of  baggage,  the  less  carried  the  better ; 
it  tells  both  in  weight  and  worry.  Early  hours 
should,  of  course,  be  kept.  Five  o'clock  is  the 
latest  start  that  should  be  made ;  I  found  about 
half-past  four  the  most  convenient.  The  rider  is 
thus  able  to  get  over  the  greater  part  of  the  day's 
work  before  the  heat  becomes  intolerable.  A  swim 
in  the  nearest  river  should  then  be  taken  if  possible, 
then  comes  dinner,  and,  if  you  choose  to  conform 
to  the  habits  of  the  country,  a  siesta.  Then,  at  four 
or  five  o'clock  you  are  fresh  for  the  saddle,  and  can 
finish  the  day's  work  quietly  and  easily.  The  single 
traveller  should  know  enough  German  to  chat  with 
the  people,  or  he  will  feel  lather  lonely.  A  party  of 
two  or  three  will  be  more  lively,  and  can  get  on 
with  a  very  few  words  of  German,  but  under  those 
circumstances  they  cannot  expect  to  be  on  anything 
like  such  friendly  terms  with  the  people,  or  to  learn 
so  much  of  their  ways  and  ideas.  Besides,  while 
the  individual  Englishman  is  popular,  collectively 
and  as  a  nation  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  Germany 
as  all  over  the  Continent,  and  a  party  of  cyclists 
talking  a  foreign  tongue  and  keeping  altogether  to 
themselves,  are  apt  to  be  left  to  themselves.  The 
expense,  like  all  the  rest,  will  entirely  depend  on  the 
habits  and  demands  of  the  rider.  If  he  avoids 
tourist  routes  and  fashionable  baths  he  will  get 
along  comfortably  and  spend  about  twenty-five  per 
cent,  less  than  under  similar  circumstances  in 
England.  Finally,  as  to  the  machine  to  ride.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  to  those  who  frequent  cyclist 
meets  in  this  country  that  every  rider  is  convinced 
that  his  is  the  very  best  machine  in  the  market.  I 
will  only  say,  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  "  cheap  " 
machine  or  an  old  pattern.  A  double-driving  front 
steerer,  by  any  of  the  good  makers,  is  always  worth 
its  price.  I  myself  rode  a  48in.  "  Special  Matchless,' 
and  could  wish  for  nothing  better.  To  take  an 
inferior  machine  across  the  Channel  is  sheer  f(jlly, 
and  the  few  pounds  saved  will  be  a  poor  compensation 
■for  the  probable  annoyance. — The  Standard. 
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HE  following  is  a  full  account  of  the  Bicycle 
Tournament  of  the  Springfield  Bicycle  Club, 
to  be  held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  Hampden 
Park,  September  i6th,  17th,  i8th,  and  19th, 


There  are  36  races  in  all,  no  two  alike.  Amateurs 
have  three  one  half  mile  bicycle,  seven  one  mile,  two 
two  miles,  four  three  miles,  three  five  miles,  two  ten 
miles,  one  each  one,  two,  three  and  five  miles  tri- 
cycle, and  one  each  two  and  three  miles  tandem. 

The  races  are  divided  as  follows  : — There  are  six 
classes — one  time,  five  open,  three  record,  two  tug  of 
war,  one  each  ride  and  run,  without  hands,  and 
consolation.  The  four  tricycle  races  are  open  to  all. 
The  three  tandem  races  are  open  to  all.  Of  pro- 
fessionals we  have  four  open  to  all,  two  handicaps, 
and  two  records,  comprising  two  one  mile,  one  three 
miles,  three  five  miles,  and  one  ten  miles. 

The  class  races  are  for  men  who  have  never 
beaten  the  time  given;  the  time  races  are  for  the 
one  coming  nearest  the  time  given. 

Record  races  are  to  be  run  as  follows  :— All  races 
being  run  on  a  half  mile  track,  the  man  who  is  first 
in  the  greatest  number  of  half  miles  wins ;  and  as 
this  will  reduce  records,  an  additional  prize  is  given 
to  the  winner,  as,  for  instance,  the  ten  miles  race 
first  prize  is  a  Springfield  cup,  and  if  record  is 
beaten  a  $150  gold  watch  is  given  in  addition  ;  on  a 
five  miles  race  a  $100  gold  watch  in  addition  to  first 
prize ;  on  a  three  miles  race  a  $75  gold  watch  in 
addition  to  first  prize. 

These  races  must  create  considerable  interest,  as 
fast  time  will,  without  doubt,  be  made. 

The  track  is  a  new  one,  the  home  stretch  of  823 
feet  and  100  feet  wide,  was  made  last  fall,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  I900.  From  this  the  new  track  will  start, 
fifty  feet  wide  on  each  end,  ta])ering  to  the  back 
stretch,  which  is  one  half  mile,  with  a  complete  circle 
on  the  ends  of  20  feet  wide.  The  track  is  500  feet, 
raised  on  the  outer  edge  two  feet.  The  back  stretch 
is  the  side  of  an  oval,  making  what  is  believed  the 
fastest  kind  of  a  track  for  bicycle  racing.  The  track 
is  fenced  on  both  sides,  and  a  fixed  curb  (six  inches) 
of  wood,  marks  the  inner  line  or  pole,  which  is 
measured  18  inches  inside  of  the  line,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen. 
The  entire  expense  of  track,  last  year  and  this,  is 
nearly  12,500. 

NOTES. 

The  grand  stand  (covered)  holds  4,000  people. 
Additional  seating  capacity  will  be  built  for  6,000 
more. 

Reporters'  stand,  capable  of  holding  100  reporters, 
will  be  set  aside  for  them. 


The  park  is  only  five  minutes'  walk  from  centre  of 
city  or  depot. 

This  is  the  first  and  only  four  days'  tournament 
ever  held. 

The  list  of  races  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
the  most  varied. 

The  Springfield  Bicycle  Club  introduced  the  class 
races  last  year,  and,  for  a  novelty,  this  year  hold 
time  and  record  races,  the  first  ever  held. 

The  record  rac^s  at  Springfield,  this  year,  will 
prove  the  most  interesting  races  ever  held,  making 
a  ten  miles  race  full  of  excitement,  as  a  struggle 
comes  every  half  mile ;  no  waiting  race,  but  all 
going  for  what  they  are  worth. 

No  pools  sold  on  the  grounds.  The  Springfield 
Club  refused  $3,000  in  1883,  and  will  adhere  strictly 
to  its  principles  this  year. 

Howell,  Wood,  Keen,  James,  professionals;  and 
Palmer,  Sutton,  Illston,  Chambers,  amateurs,  all 
leading  men  of  England,  will  be  on  hand  to  de- 
fend the  honour  of  Old  England. 

Upwards  of  $20,000  will  be  expended  on  this  meet 
alone. 

The  Springfield  Bicycle  Club  has  spent  in  three 
years  $47,000  in  advancing  the  cause  of  cycling,  has 
given  eleven  exhibitions,  every  one  successful  in 
attendance,  and  all  financially,  except  the  fall  of 
1883. 

The  Springfield  Club  spent  in  advertising  their 
two  large  meets  $5,400. 

The  fliers  are  barred  out  of  the  six  class  races. 

The  mile  professional  handicap  will  give  America 
a  mile  record  worth  having. 

The  Springfield  Bicycle  Club  has  this  year 
dropped  all  sensational  races,  as  horse  v.  bicycle, 
lady  riders,  etc.,  and  will  give  the  public  bicycle, 
pure  and  simple — a  refined  entertainment  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen. 

Racing  men  will  be  obliged  to  wear  full  suits  this 
year,  the  same  as  last,  subject  to  approval  of  the 
clerk  of  the  course. 

SPRINGFIELD    BICYCLE    CLUB. 

Third  Annual  Bicycle  Tournament — Full  Programme — 
List  of  Races,  Prizes,  etc.,  etc. — Hampden  Park, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  September,  16th,  Jjth,  18th,  and 
iqth,  1884. 

"  Pluck  and  perseverance  accomplish  many 
things."  The  Springfield  Bicycle  Club,  encouraged 
by  the  results  of  its  past  achievements  in  endeavour- 
ing to  advance  the  cause  of  the  wheel,  has  completed 
the  plans  of  what  promises  to  be  the  greatest 
"  cycling"  event  of  the  world,  to  which  all  wheelmen 
are  cordially  invited.     The  Springfield  Bicycle  Club 
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being  a  League  club,  all  races  will  be  run  under 
L.A.W.  rules. 

THE    OBJECT. 

The  large  meetings  of  the  Springfield  Club  were 
promulgated  in  order  to  increase  popular  interest 
in  the  wheel,  to  be  a  prime  factor  in  disarming  pre- 
judice, to  bring  the  harmless  and  healthful  sport  up 
to  a  popular  standard  with  all  classes  ;  and  it  can 
be  truthfully  said  that  the  great  tournament  of  last 
year  advanced  cycling  at  least  three  years.  The  wheel 
to-day  is  a  recognised  power  in  the  land — it  com- 
mands the  respect  of  all  classes  as  a  means  of  travel, 
recreation  and  sport. 

THE    CLUB. 

The  Springfield  Bicycle  Club  was  organised  May 
6th,  1881,  by  nine  members,  with  S.  J.  Billings, 
president,  and  Charles  K.  Ferry,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Like  most  clubs,  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  was  little  more  than  a  myth,  it  holding  a 
few  irregular  meetings,  with  very  little  enthusiasm. 
The  second  year  opened  more  auspiciously,  and 
from  this  time  the  club  has  had  a  continued  series 
of  successes,  rising  step  by  step,  till  to-day,  probably 
no  club  in  the  world  is  better  known  ;  one  whose 
every  action  is  watched  by  the  cycling  press  and 
public ;  and  the  old  motto,  "  We  lead  the  way,  let 
those  follow  who  can,"  was  never  more  applicable 
than  it  is  to-day  to  the  Springfield  Bicycle  Club. 
The  club  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts, January  23rd,  1884,  with  the  following 
officers  : — President,  Henry  E.  Ducker ;  vice-presi- 
dent, Charles  T.  Higginbotham  ;  secretary,  Sanford 
Lawton  ;  treasurer,  A.  Lester  Fennessy.  The  above, 
with  Charles  A.  Fisk,  constitute  the  board  of 
directors. 

SPRINGFIELD 

was  settled  in  1636,  and  is  located  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Connecticut ;  has  a  population  of  about 
36,000,  and  is  one  of  those  pretty  New  England 
villages  that  delight  the  eye,  and  just  the  place  to 
spend  a  week  from  the  rush  and  turmoil  of  every-day 
life.  It  is  easy  of  access,  being  reached  from  New 
York  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
railroad ;  the  running  time  from  New  York  on  the 
fast  express  is  three  hours  and  a-half.  From  the 
west  the  Boston  and  Albany  connects  with  the 
various  western  routes  that  have  a  terminus  at 
Albany.  Boston,  on  the  east,  is  also  connected  by 
the  Boston  and  Albany ;  the  running  time  from 
Boston  is  two  hours  and  a-half.  Canada,  on  the 
north,  is  met  by  the  Connecticut  River  Road  ;  the 
Athol  and  New  England  Roads  also  enter  here. 
Springfield  being  a  railroad  centre,  passengers  can 
go  and  come  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 

HAMPDEN    PARK, 

which  is  fast  becoming  known  throughout  the  world 


as  the  scene  of  the  great  bicycling  events,  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  river,  aTid  contains 
sixty  acres  of  level  land  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  a  high  fence.  On  the  i-iver  front  is  a  dike,  form- 
ing a  fine  promenade.  The  park  is  fitted  up  with  all 
modern  conveniences  for  racing  of  all  kinds.  Tliere 
are  judges'  and  music  stands,  also  a  fine  grand  stand 
holding  4,000  people  ;  while  upon  the  top  of  this 
stand  are  some  sixty  private  boxes,  holding  eight 
persons  each.  There  are  two  racing  tracks,  one  a 
half  mile,  and  the  other  a  mile  track.  The  half 
mile  track  has  been  built  especially  for  bicycle  racing 
by  the  Springfield  Club,  and  is  a  very  hard  and 
smooth  track,  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  bicycling. 
The  home  stretch  is  80  feet  wide  for  800  feet,  taper- 
ing off  one  foot  in  fifty  on  the  turns  (which  are  very 
easy,  and  raised  ten  feet)  to  the  back  sti^etch,  which 
is  twenty  feet  wide.  The  track  is  enclosed  on  both 
sides  by  a  solid  and  substantial  fence,  set  two  feet 
away  from  the  track ;  it  is  surveyed  18  inches 
from  the  pole,  which  is  a  wooden  curb  six  inches 
high  around  the  entire  course,  which  will  place  all 
records  made  beyond  dispute.  Fine  spring  water  in 
abundance,  plenty  of  room  for  exercise,  and  being 
situated  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  depot,  less 
than  ten  minutes'  walk  to  the  business  part  of  the 
city,  makes  it  easy  of  access. 

HOTELS 

are  world-wide  in  their  reputation  for  excellent 
cuisine  and  hospitality.  Wheelmen  will  do  well  to 
order  rooms  in  advance,  or  notify  the  reception  and 
hotel  committee,  stating    accommodations   desired, 

with   price  wishing  to  pay,  and  their  wants  will  be 

attended  to.      The  Hotel  Warwick  is  the  L.A.W. 

and    C.T.C.    hotel;  also    the   head-quarters  of  the 

tournament.  Hotel  Warwick  is  about  100  feet  north 
of  the  depot. 

Hotel.  Accommodate.                       Bate. 

Massasoit  House,  250  to  300           $3-5o  to  $4.00 

Hotel  Warwick,  200  to  250             2.50  to     3.00 

Haynes  Hotel,  200  to  250            2.50  to     3.50 

Cooley's  Hotel,  100                              2.00 

Belmont  House,  50            1-50  to     3.00 

Pynchon  House,  75                             1-50 

Evans  House,  60             1.50  to     2.00 

Exchange  Hotel,  30            1.50  to     2.00 

Hotel  Gilmore,  100                            2.00 

Mansion  House,  35             i-^'^  to     2.00 

U.S.  Hotel,  12                             i.oo 

Lerche's  Hotel,  15             1.50  to     2.00 

Germania  Hotel,  26             i.oo  to     1.25 

Leonard  House,  60                             1.25 

Blackinan  House,  50  to  100            i.oo  to     2.00 

Revere  House,  70                             1.25 

Drew  House,  table  only                             0.75 
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NEWSPAPERS. 

The  city  is  well  supplied,  they  one  and  all  have 
from  the  start  favoured  cycling,  and  been  a  great 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  club,  always  having  a 
good  word  in  its  favour,  giving  all  cycling  news  in  its 
regular  daily  columns,  in  a  generous  and  faultless 
manner.  The  club  has  always  appreciated  the  kind 
words  spoken  in  its  behalf,  with  a  feeling  that, 
should  a  dispute  arise,  tt  would  at  least  have  a 
good  word  from  the  press  of  the  city. 

The  Springfield  Republican,  the  oldest  paper  in  the 
city,  is  issued  every  morning,  and  will  give  the  full 
particulars  of  the  great  meet  every  day,  and  will  be 
mailed  post  paid  to  any  address  for  the  week  upon 
the  receipt  of  i8  cents. 

The  Union  (evening  paper)  is  published  daily,  and 
will  give  each  evening  the  full  account  of  the  day's 
sport  up  to  about  five  o'clock ;  is  one  of  the  best 
evening  papers  in  New  England  ;  mailed  post  paid 
upon  receipt  of  12  cents. 

Two  other  evening  papers  complete  the  list  of 
dailies,  the  Democrat  and  Daily  News,  both  one  cent 
papers. 

The  New  England  Homestead  (weekly),  price  five 
cents,  has  a  large  circulation,  and  will  publish  a 
summary  of  the  meet. 

Parties  wishing  any  of  the  above  papers  should 
send  their  orders  in  advance  to  the  publishers  direct. 

MUSIC. 

A  first-class  military  band  of  35  musicians  will  give 
a  choice  concert  day  and  evening. 

COMMITTEES. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed 
upon  the  various  committees.  All  matters  pertaining 
to  the  various  committees  should  be  addressed  to 
the  chairman  (the  first  named  of  each  being  chair- 
man). The  work  has  been  divided  as  much  as 
possible,  in  order  to  facilitate  business. 

Executive  Committee. — Henry  E.  Ducker,  Charles 
T.  Higginbotham,  Sanford  Lawton,  A.  Lester 
Fennessy,  Charles  A.  Fisk. 

Music— ^.  O.  McGarrett,  Charles  C.  J.  Wetzel. 

Reception. — Charles  T.  Higginbotham,  P.  Harvard 
Reilly,  H.  C.  Norton,  M.  J.  Lyman,  A.  O.  McGarrett, 
to  whom  address  all  communications  as  to  hotel 
accommodations,  etc.,  giving  time  you  expect  to 
arrive.  All  wheelmen  giving  notice  will  be  met  upon 
arrival  of  train,  and  escorted  to  quarters. 

Press.— k.  R.  H.  Foss,  J.  H.  Foulds,  jun.,  G.  H. 
Foss.  Members  of  the  press  will  have  suitable 
quarters,  badges,  etc.,  and  every  facility  afforded  to 
assist  the  journalist.  Blanks  for  reports  furnished 
upon  application. 

Railroad  and  Storage. — Wilbur  N.  Winans,  F.  L. 
Moody,  C.  W.   Parks,  E.  T.  Leonard.     Wheelmen 


sending  wheels  in  advance,  by  express  or  freight, 
will,  upon  application,  have  same. taken  care  of. 
Send  full  description  of  wheel,  with  number  of  same, 
with  name  of  hotel  or  place  to  deliver  wheel. 

T/c^eis.— Charles  A.  Fisk,  H.W.  Bowman,  Eugene 
Smith,  Charles  R.  Haradon.  Regular  tickets,  50 
cents  each  day,  evening  tickets,  25  cents.  Wheel- 
men's season  tickets,  ^'i-So,  to  be  procured  only  of 
Mr.  Fisk. 

Racing  Board. — A.  Lester  Fennessy,  chairman,  to 
whom  all  entries  should  be  addressed.  Entry  blanks 
mailed  to  wheelmen  upon  application.  Entries  close 
September  loth. 

OFFICERS    OF    THE    DAY. 

Referee. — Abbot  Bassett,  Racing  Board,  L.A.W., 
Boston. 

Judges. — Dr.  N.  M.  Beckwith,  President  L.A.W., 
New  York;  Hal  B.  Donly,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Canadian  Wheelmen's  Association;  F.  W.  Weston, 
Chief  Consul  C.T.C.,  Boston;  Leland  Howard, 
President  Capital  Club,  Washington ;  B.  B.  Ayers, 
Chairman  R.R.  Committee,  Chicago. 

Starter. — Charles  E.  Whipple. 

Clerks  of  Course. — F.  W.  Westervelt,  D.  E.  Miller, 
F.  E.  Ripley. 

Scorers. — George  S.   Miller,  E.  M.  Wilkins,  J.   H. 
Fennessy,  Jun. 
-     Timer. — O.  N.  Whipple. 

Police. — W.  H.  Jordan,  L.  E.  Zutchmann,  Lyman 
Flynt. 

PROGRAMME. 

First  Day — Tuesday,  Sept.  i6th. 

Park  open  at  12.30;  band  concert,   1.30;  races 

at  2.30. 

I. — 2.30  o'clock. — One  mile  professional  handicap ; 

purse  of  f  100. 

2.45  p.m. — Ten  miles  amateur,  open  to  all ;  three 

prizes,  value  I300. 
— 3.25  p.m. — One  mile   3.20   class ;    three  prizes, 

value  $100. 
— 3.40  p.m. — Two    miles     tricycle  ;    three  prizes, 

value  $125. 
— 3.55  p.m. — Three  miles  tandem  ;  six  prizes,  two 

first,  two  second,  two  third,  \'alue  $150. 
— 4.15  p.m. — One  mile  time;  race  time, 3.16;  three 

prizes,  value  $100. 
7. — 4.30  p.m. — Three  miles  professional ;    purse   of 

$150. 

4,50   p.m. — Three   miles    tug-of-war;  six  prizes, 

three  first,  three  second,  value  lioo. 

5.15  p.m. — Two    miles  class;     race  time,   6.23; 

three  prizes,  value  $125. 

Second  Day — Wednesday,  Sept.  lyth. 
Assemble  on  park  at  9  a.m.  sharp,  for  grand  parade, 
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Afternoon. 
Park  open  at  12.30;  band  concert,  1.30;  races,  2.30. 
I. — 2.30  p.m. — Ten  miles  professional ;  purse,  $500. 
2. — 3.10p.m. — Two  miles,  open;  three  prizes,  value 

$125. 
3. — 3.25    p.m. — One    mile,    without    hands  ;     three 

prizes,  value  $100. 
4. — 3.40  p.m. — Three  miles  class  ;  race  time,  g.50  ; 

three  prizes,  value  $150. 
5. — 4  p.m. — Five  miles    "Victor"    tricycle;    three 
prizes,  value  $300.  ist  prize,  "  Victor"  tricycle, 
presented  by  the  Overman  Wheel  Company. 
6. — 4.30  p.m. — Half-mile  dash  ;  three  prizes,  value 

$50. 
7. — 4.40  p.m. — One  mile  professional ;  purse  of  $100. 
8. — 4.55    p.m.— ^Five    miles    record ;     three    prizes, 
value   $200 ;     additional    prize     of  a   $75   gold 
watch  to  the  winner, 
g. — 5.20  p.m. — Two  miles  tandem  ;  two  first  prizes, 
two  second  prizes,  value  $125. 

Third  Day — Thursday,  Sept.  i8th. 
Rendezvous    on   park   at    9.30   a.m.,    for   run    to 
Holyoke,   eight   miles ;    fine   road    alongside    of  the 
Connecticut  river. 

Afternoon. 
Park  open  at  12.30;  band  concert,  1.30;  races,  2.30. 
I. — 2.30  p.m. — Three  miles  professional  record  race; 
value  $150. 

2.30  p.m. — Half-mile    class;    time,    1.40;    three 
prizes,  value  I50. 
— 3  p.m. — One  mile  ride  and   run  ;    three  prizes 

value  $100. 
— 3.15  p.m.— Five  miles  class;  time,  16.40;  three 

prizes,  value  I200. 
— 3.40   p.m. — Five   miles   professional ;     purse    of 

$200. 
— 4.5    p.m. — One   mile   tandem  ;    two    first   prizes 

two  second  prizes,  value  $100. 
— 4.20  p.m. — Ten  miles  record  ;  three  prizes,  value 
I300 ;    additional  prize  of  $150  gold  watch  to 
winner. 
8. — 5  p.m. — One  mile  tricycle  ;  three  prizes,  value 

$100. 
9. — 5.15  p.m. — One  mile,  open  ;  three  prizes,  value 
$100. 

Evening. 

Park  open  at  7  p.m. ;  band  concert,  8  p.m.  Grand 
display  of  fireworks,  furnished  by  Hyde  and  Co.,  of 
Boston,  consisting  of  go  pieces,  many  relating  to 
bicycling. 

Fourth  Day — Friday,  Sept.  igth. 

Park  opens  at  12.30;    band  concert,  1.30;  races 

at  2.30. 

I. — 2.30    p.m. — Five    miles,    open  ;      three     prizes, 

value  $200. 


2. — 2.55   p.m. — Five   miles    professional;     purse   of 

$200. 
3. — 3.20  p.m. — Half'mile   class;    time,  1.32;    three 

prizes,  value  $50. 
4. — 3.30    p.m. — Oue    mile    tug-of-war  ;     three    first 

prizes,  three  second  prizes,  value  $100. 
5. — 3.45    p.m. — Three     miles    record    race  ;     three 

prizes,  value  I150  ;  an  additional  prize  of  a  $50 

watch  to  the  winner. 
6. — 4.5  p.m. — Five  miles  professional,  record  race  ; 

purse,  I2U0. 
7. — 4.30  p.m. — Three  miles   tricycle ;    three  prizes', 

value  $150. 
8. — 4.50   p.m. — Three   miles,    open ;     three    prizes, 

value  $150. 
9. — 5.10   p.m. — One    mile  consolation;    five  prizes, 

vaiue  $100. 

To  clubs  having  the  largest  number  of  men  in 
parade,  Wednesday,  Sept.  17th,  three  prizes, 
value  $100. 

Entries  close  Wednesday,  Sept.  loth,  to  A.  L; 
Fennessy,  Chairman  Racing  Board. 

All  prizes  and  purses  are  divided,  50  per  cent,  to 
first,  30  per  cent,  to  second,  20  per  cent,  to  third. 

Time  races  are  for  the  one  coming  nearest  the 
time  given.  No  coaching  or  carrying  of  a  timepiece 
allowed. 

Class  races  are  for  those  who  have. never  beaten 
the  time  given. 

Record  races  are  won  as  follows : — The  man 
winning  the  largest  number  of  intermediate  half- 
miles  wins  the  race,  and,  as  the  running  of  a  race 
of  this  kind  means  the  lowering  of  existing  records, 
the  man  winning  the  last  mile  and  making  a  record 
will  get,  in  addition,  on  a  three  miles  race,  a  I50 
watch ;  five  miles  race,  $75  gold  watch  ;  ten 
miles,  I150  gold  watch.  These  prizes  do  not 
interfere  with  the  other  prizes,  but  are  in  addition,  if 
record  is  broken. 

The  following  fees  will  be  adopted  : — 

AMATEURS. 

All  i  and  i  mile  events    ...  ...  $1  each  event. 

All  2  miles  events ...  $2  ,,         ,, 

All  3  and  5  miles  events  ...  ...  $3  „         j, 

All  10  miles  events  ...  ...  $5  ,,         ,, 

PROFESSIONALS. 

I  and  3  miles  events        ...         ...         $3  each  event. 

5  miles  events        ...         ...         ...         $5     ,>         ,, 

10  miles  events      ...         ...         ...         $10  ,,     ,    ,, 

All  races  must  have  at  least  three  men  to  start,  or 
the  number  of  prizes  will  be  reduced. 


L  V.  «A  n  Q 


TOURING. 


AT  the  present  moment,  when  probably  the 
majority  of  wheelmen  are  either  on  tour, 
contemplating   a  tour,  or  returning  from 
one,  a  few  words  about  this  all-important 
subject  may  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place.      Touring 
undoubtedly  is  the  backbone  of  cycling.     There  is  a 
vague  longing  in  most  men  to   see  new  places,  to 
undergo  new  experiences,  and,  in  many,  to  "  rough 
it "    as  a  means   of  recreation,   and  as   a    directly 
opposite  experience   to  their  mode  of  life  at  home. 
Touring  has  three  pleasures.      First,  there   is  the 
"  Anticipation,"    which  is   by  no   means   the   least 
leasant ;    when    men  pore  over    maps,  and    work 
out    distances,    and     wonder    what     the    different 
places  they  propose  visiting  will  be  like,  who  they 
will  meet,  and  what  the  roads  and   weather — those 
important  factors  in  a  tour — will  prove  themselves. 
.Secondly,  there  is  "  Realization,"  on  which  we  need 
not  enlarge.     It  naturally   varies  greatly  according 
to    surrounding    circumstances,    and   the   pleasure 
derivable  from  it  must  necessarily  be  dependent  on 
such.     Thirdly,  we  have  "  Retrospection."      During 
many  a  day   and  many   an  hour  after    a  tour,  its 
pleasantest     recollections    will    recur    with    equal 
delight;  whilst  the  unpleasant  episodes  will  fade,  or, 
at  most,  come  to   be  regarded   as   feats  of  skill  or 
endurance.       The  twenty   miles  "  grind  "   through 
mud  and  against  wind  and  driving  rain,  such  as  we 
once    experienced  in  crossing  the    Yorkshire     and 
Westmoreland  Moors,  and  from  which  we  axTived 
soaked  to  the  skin  at  the  King's  Head,  Appleby,  was 
at  the  time  a  dreadfully  hard  performance,  but  we 
now  look  upon  it,  and  talk  of  it,  as  a  journey  of  which 
to  be   proud    as    a    toiuist,   though   we  would   not 
willingly  go  forth  with  the  certainty  of  undergoing 
such  another  endurance.      So,  in  equally  pleasant 
memory,  though  from  a  different  cause,  remains  our 
first  tour  (ten  years  ago  last  Easter),  whichembraced 
the  entire  South  Coast,  from  London,  via  Gravesend, 
Chatham,  Canterbury,  Margate,  Broadstairs,  Rams- 
gate,  Sandwich,  Deal,  Dover,  Folkestone,  Sandgate, 
Hythe,    Dymchurch,    Rye,    Winchelsea,    Hastings, 
Eastbourne,     Seaford,    Newhaven,    Brighton,    and 
home,  most  of  which  places  were  at  the  time  new  to 
us.     The  splendid  run  across  Sandwich  Marshes  on 
a  frozen   road,  before  a  north-easter,  is  invariably 
thought  of  whenever  we  hear  the  name  of  the  vener- 
able Cinque  Port  in  question.      Romney  Marsh  is 
remembered  as  a  terribly  stony  place,  but  there  are 
pleasant    recollections   even  of  it,   as  we  think  of 
looking  out  of  the  window  at  "  The  Ship  "  at  Dym- 
church in  the  early  morning,  and  in  the  dead  quiet 
of  that  hour  hearing  the  slightest  sound  over  the 


wide  expanse  of  weird  marsh  land  miles  away — a 
sensation  calling  up  all  that  is  romantic  in  one's 
nature.  Then,  as  a  contrast,  are  the  reminiscences 
of  the  gay  towns  of  Dover,  Folkestone,  and  East- 
bourne, and  so  on  adfinem. 

It  is,  however,  in  fixing  a  tour  that  one  has  most 
to  think  of.      If  a  foreign  tour  be  decided  upon,  it  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  necessary  to  keep  more  or  less  to 
the  route  laid  down,  as  from  the  finishing  point  a 
long  railway  or  steamboat  journey  may  have  to  be 
taken.     But,  when  one   starts  from  home  for  a  tour 
through  England,  the   more  roving  his  companion 
the  happier  he  will  feel ;    at  least,  this  applies  to  the 
majority  of  men.     So  general  is  it,  that,  if  a  man 
fixes  to  go  on  a  certain   day,  say  from  London  to 
Brighton,  the  chances  are  that,  on  the  particular  day 
chosen,  he  will  find  a  S.W.  wind  blowing.      On  the 
other  hand,  if  he   be   of  this   unlucky   sort,  it  will 
probably  follow  that,  if  he  has  fixed  on  Leamington 
as   his  goal,   he  will   find   a  fair  wind   blowing  to 
Brighton.     Our  advice  is,  to  all  intending  tourists, 
map  out  alternate  routes  if  possible,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  disheartening  accompaniment  of  a  head-wind. 
Above  all,  it  is  an  error  to  fix  beforehand  the  extent 
of  the  day's  journey,  unless   fi-ee  quarters  or  some 
other  strong  inducement  be   present.      Man  varies 
considerably  day  by  day  in  his  physical  powers,  and 
the  rider  who  one  day  may  feel  "  fit  "  for  loo  miles, 
may,  on  another  occasion,  do  positive  injury  to  him- 
self by  urging  his  wild  career  over  40.      Again,  let 
each  man  gauge  the  distance  he  travels  solely  by 
his  knowledge  of  his  own  powers.     The  pleasure — 
or  otherwise — of  a  tour  is  very  largely  dependent  on 
attention  to  this  simple  fact.     We  remember  years 
ago  being  told  by  Jimmy  Moore,  now,  we  beheve,  a 
veterinary  surgeon  in  practice  in  Paris,  but  at  that 
time  the  fastest  professional  at  a  mile  we  had,  that, 
when  touring  anything  beyond  thirty  miles  a  day,  as 
an  average,  it  became  irksome.     In  the  cycling  press 
last  week,   however,  we  read  an   advertisement  of 
Pern    Coleman's   "  schoolboy "    for  a  touring  com- 
panion to  do  100  miles  a  day !      No  matter  how  well 
a  man's  physique  may  be  able  to  withstand  such  an 
immense  daily  distance  as  that  just  named,  we  un- 
hesitatingly aver  that  no  man's  mind  can  take  in  the 
full    details  and   pleasures  of  a  tour   over  such   a 
lengthy  journey.      There  is  another   thing  of  vital 
importance  to  be  regarded  by  those  who  would  tour 
in  bodily  comfort,  and  that  is  never  to  spurt  on  a 
long  day's  journey — i.e.,  if  it  is  intended  to  follow  on 
next  day.     No  matter  how  good  the  road  or  how 
fair  the    wind,    do     not  be   tempted   to   spurt,   or 
assuredly  will  the  truth  of  the   proverb,  "  it  is  th 
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pace  that  kills,"  be  brought  home.  We  are  preach- 
ing what  we  do  not  always  practise,  but  that  fact 
does  not  in  any  way  lessen  the  value  of  our  advice, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  On  only  one  occasion  have 
we  ridden  80  miles  without  a  sense  of  fatigue,  and 
that  was  when  a  slower  companion  of  strong  will 
positively  refused  to  be  drawn  into  a  spurt,  although 
a  fair  wind  blew  behind  us,  and  the  road — Ports- 
mouth via  Woolmer  Forest — was  perfect. 

The  question  of  stimulants  is  yet  another  point. 
Undoubtedly  riders  are  better  without  them,  except 
when  taking  their  food  or  when  their  work  for  the 
day  is  over.  Many  men,  no  doubt,  will  urge  that 
part  of  their  pleasure  in  riding  is  to  get  up  a  good 
thirst,  and  to  quench  it  in  the  way  they  most  like 
with  their  own  favourite  beverage  ;  and  that  they 
only  see  a  detraction  from  their  pleasure  if  they  are 
to  be  enforced  abstainers  all  the  day  when  touring. 
To  these  we  cannot  reply.  They  are  quite  right 
from  their  point  of  view.  All  we  wish  to  urge  here 
is,  that  if  one  wants  to  feel  fresh  instead  of  languid 
the  day  following  a  long  ride,  he  must  abstain  from 
the  use  of  stimulants  except  when  taken  with  food. 
Next,  we  come  to  the  question  of  feeding  on  a  tour. 
This  is  a  very  important  item,  and  just  as  for  train- 
ing no  fixed  menu  can  be  laid  down.  It  is,  however, 
obvious  that  a  cyclist  on  tour,  if  he  desires  to  keep 
right  bodily,  ought  to  live  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  way  he  is  accustomed  to  do  at  home,  with  this 
difference,  that  he  will  find  the  body  requires  more 
food.  We  allude  solely  to  the  times  and  mode  of 
eating.  Everyone  is  pretty  well  agreed  as  to 
taking  breakfast  as  soon  as  he  can  get  it  after  rising 
in  the  morning,  and  all  sensible  men  avoid  eating — 
or  drinking — between  meals.  If,  however,  the 
cyclist,  who  at  home  dines  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
lets  his  usual  dinner  hour  pass  when  on  tour,  or 
attempts  to  stave  off  his  natural  appetite  at  that 
hour  by  bread  and  cheese,  or  other  similar  unsuit- 
able things,  he  will  undoubtedly  very  soon  feel  out 
of  sorts.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  man  accustomed 
to  a  late  dinner  adverts  to  one  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  he  will  not  only  feel  heavy  and  unfit  for  work  in 
the  afternoon,  but  he  will  feel  just  as  hungry  when 
7  o'clock  arrives,  and  if  he  attempts  to  stifle  nature's 
pangs  by  tea  alone  he  will  feel  faint,  empty,  and  a 
"  sinking"  sensation  all  night,  and  will  arise  next  morn- 


ing feeling  "  done."  It  is,  therefore,  very  essential  that 
on  choosing  a  companion  the  "  weaker  organ  " 
should  select  one  who  either  has  a  cast  iron  diges- 
tion, capable  of  fitting  itself  to  any  turn,  or  one 
whose  ways  of  life  resemble  his  own.  Muscles  tire, 
but  soon  recuperate ;  but  if  the  digestion  b$  not 
kept  in  order  during  a  tour  the  whole  organization 
soon  feels  it. 

Lastly,  as  to  clothing.  Our  idea  is  a  flannel  coat 
lined  with  flannel,  not  an  atom  of  linen  being 
allowed.  A  flannel  shirt  and  flannel  knickerbockers, 
also  hned  and  even  "  pocketed  "  with  flannel ;  stock- 
ings, and  low  shoes — ordinary  shoes,  not  ghastly 
"  running  "  shoes — with  a  soft  hat,  capable  of  being 
worn  with  any  costume.  A  flannel  belt'  to  put  on 
next  the  skin,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  will  be 
found  not  only  comfortable  and  easy  of  stowage, 
but  a  great  safeguard  against  chills  and  their  atten- 
dant evils.  Why  it  should  look  extremely  out  of 
place  to  see  a  man  sauntering  about  a  seaside  pier 
or  other  similar  place  in  cycling  costume,  we  cannot 
say ;  but  it  does,  and,  as  most  men  object  to  making 
themselves  prominent  objects,  or  a  subject  for  the 
sneering  remarks  of  others,  we  fancy  few  will  object 
to  carry  as  a  reserve  store  of  clothing  the  following  : 
A  (dry)  spare  flannel  shirt,  which  can  be  also  slept 
in,  a  linen  collar  or  two  and  scarf,  and  a  suit  of  the 
very  thinnest  blue  serge  which  can  be  obtained. 
These  complete  our  ideal  tourist's  wardrobe.  In 
the  case  of  a  bicyclist  the  coat  must  be  omitted  for 
storage  reasons,  but  the  tricyclist  will  find  it  well 
worth  the  carriage,  and  if  he  have  even  only  an 
average  self-consciousness  he  will  be  amply  repaid 
for  the  few  pounds  extra  weight  when  he  takes  his 
seat  neat  and  like  other  folk  at  the  evening  table 
d'hote,  in  the  coffee  room,  or,  in  fact,  anywhere  where 
other  people  congregate.  Shortly,  our  remarks 
point  as  regards  the  pleasure  of  touring  to — i.  No 
definite  route.  2.  Suitable  distances.  3.  Suitable 
speed.  4.  Suitable  food,  and  times  for  taking  it.  5. 
Suitable  companions.  6.  Suitable  clothing.  If 
giving  the  result  of  ten  years'  experience  in  cycling, 
which  has  culminated  in  the  above  ideas  as  to 
touring,  will  in  any  way  aid  riders  yet  in  their  cycling 
infancy  to  personal  comfort  and  the  enjoyment  of 
touring,  we  shall  not  have  written  in  vain. 


JOTTINGS    FROM    HARROGATE. 

By  Henry  Sturmey. 

(With  Sketches  by  George  Moore,  from  Photographs  by  W.  D.  Welford  and  H.  Sturmey.) 


WHEN  I  went  to  Newcastle  to  the  25  Miles 
.  Championship,  almost  the  first  words  I 
heard  were,  "  I  suppose  you  are  going  to 
Harrogate?"  and  about  the  last  that  rang 
in  my  ears  were,  "Shall  see  you  at  Harrogate;" 
whilst  words  to  the  same  effect  were  spoken  forty 
times,  if  once,  in  the  interim :  in  fact,  everybody 
seemed  going,  and  from  the  general  outlook  and 
tone  of  riders  at  large,  things  looked  most  promising 
for  the  meet  and  the  camp.  By-the-way,  it  is  the 
canlp  that  is  the  attraction.  I  wonder  what  Harro- 
gate would  be  without  its  camp  now  ?  Well  do  I 
remember  the  days  when  Harrogate  had  no  camp. 
Then  200  or  300  riders  at  the  outside  assembled  and 
rode  in  procession  round  the  town,  and  then,  too, 
were  races  held  in  the  Spa  Gardens,  round  a  track 
that  would  appal  most  flyers  of  modern  days — the 
course  actually  being  down  a  flight  of  steps.  Then, 
too,  there  was  much  excitement  over  slow  races, 
which,  by-the-bye,  have  disappeared  now  entirely,  at 
least  from  the  Harrogate  programme ;  and  then,  too, 
Mons.  Albin  performed,  both  on  his  7-feet  "  Ariel  " 
and  on  any  ordinary  bicycle  he  could  borrow  ;  whilst 
the  riders  amused  themselves  by  circling  round  and 
round  the  rink,  and  varying  the  monotony  of  the 
occupation  by  occasionally  colliding  with  each  other. 
Ah  !  those  were  times,  but  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  present.  I,  too,  have  a  lively  recollection  of  what 
is  known  now  amongst  Harrogatians,  as  "  The  row 
at  the  Commercial."  Vividly  is  impressed  upon  my 
memory  the  doings  of  that  eventful  night ;  the 
frantic  endeavours  of  the  landlady  to  convict  the 
offenders,  only  making  matters  worse  by  an  unfortu- 
nate letting  loose  of  a  rather  declamatory  tongue. 
How  six  of  us  occupied  one  room,  and  at  periods  of 
about  15  minutes  had  to  unite  our  forces  in  keeping 
the  door  against  the  onslaughts  of  the  crowd.  How 
two  well-known  cyclists  were  found  next  morning 
quietly  sleeping  entwined  in  the  folds  of  the  Union 
Jack,  for  which  they  had  struggled  long  and  hard. 
How  there  was  a  great  search  for  boots  and  none 
were  come-atable  until  the  water-butt  was  emptied ; 
and  how  a  certain  Frenchman,  staying  at  the  Com- 
mercial for  the  sake  of  his  health,  informed  the 
landlord  in  most  piteous  tones,  by  no  means  unmixed 
with  choler,  in  the  morning,  that  he  had  "come 
there  to  get  rest,  but  no  had  yon  vink  of  sleep  dees 
dree  nights,  and  now — vare  are  my  boots  ?"  All  these 
things  combined  were  certainly_nQ.t  tQ..the_credit  of 
the  cyclists,  though  out  of  the  evil  good  has  come 
in  the  establishment  of  the  camp,  which  has  been 


held  on  the  Football  Field  for  the  past  three  years. 
This  is  the  camp,  then,  to  which  all  cyclists  in  the 
North,  and  many  in  farther  away  districts,  centred 
their  thoughts  on  the  last  Bank  Holiday. 

The  camp  of  1884  commenced  earlier  than  usual, 
as  Friday  saw  the  tents  in  position  and  partly  filled, 
whereas  on  previous  occasions  Saturday  has  seen 
the  commencement.  The  Saturday  at  Newcastle 
was  wet,  the  Sunday  at  Newcastle  was  wet,  the 
Monday  and  the  Tuesday  following  were  also  wet, 
and  things  began  to  look  forlorn,  but  Wednesday 
morning  saw  the  sun  shine  out,  and  finer  and  finer 
it  grew  till  Thursday  and  Friday,  when  I  began  to 
think  that  for  once  we  should  have  a  Harrogate  camp 
without  rain.  And  we  did.  Not  being  able  to  get 
away  earlier,  I  only  reached  Leeds  on  Friday  night, 
and  on  coming  down  to  breakfast  in  the  morning  found, 
as  I  expected,  several  cyclists  en  route.  Here  was 
Dr.  Stacpoole-Westropp  from  Lisdoonvarna  with  an 
Irish  friend.  Then  there  were  C.  E.  Oliver,  of  Derby, 
Robert  Cook,  of  Chelmsford,  and  several  others, 
whilst  a  party  of  early  birds  frorn  London  had  ar- 
rived about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  ridden 
straight  on  to  Harrogate.  I  was  bound  for  a  council 
meeting  of  the  C.T.C.  appointed  to  be  held  at  the 
early  hour  of  10.30,  so  travelled  on  by  train.  The 
"  signs  of  the  times"  were  evident  immediately  on  our 
reaching  the  station,  for  there  on  the  platform  were 
a  tandem  and  several  racing  tricycles  labelled  "  To 
be  called  for  "  by  different  well-known  scorchers. 
We  were  rather  early,  for  the  folks  in  the  C.T.C. 
hotel  were  scarcely  up,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  we 
could  get  any  attendance,  but  after  waiting  a  short 
time  matters  got  livelier.  Whilst  waiting  in  the 
coffee-room  a  blast  from  a"Caliope"  greeted  my 
ears,  and  a  hurried  peep  out  of  the  window  showed 
a  couple  of  campers  on  a  tandem,  clad  in  white  un- 
mentionables and  lawn  tennis  hats  and  '  jackets, 
skurrying  away  as  hard  as  they  could  pelt  in  the 
direction  of  the  baths.  These  proved  to  be  A.  J . 
Wilson  and  H.  T.  Whorlow,  representatives  of  the 
North  London  T.C.,  and  replying  to  their  blast 
upon  my  "  Caliope,"  a  vigorous  wave  of  recognition 
greeted  us  from  the  hand  and  arm  of  "  Faed." 
Another  five  minutes,  and  sundry  cycHsts  commence 
to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  bi-eakfast  table,  and 
ere  long  I  am  introduced  to  Mrs.  Smith,  the  lady 
tricyclist,  who,  with  her  husband,  is  staying  at  the 
hoteh  She  ^eemed  perfectly  au  fait  in  all  matters 
relating  to  cycles  and  their  construction,  and  in- 
quired anxiously  as  to  the  nature  of  the  course  upon 
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which  the  races  were  to  be  run.  The  dry  routine  of  a 
council  meeting  will  not  interest  readers  of  the 
"  Wheel  World,"  so  I  pass  it  over,  merely  remark- 
ing that  a  large  and  representative  one  is  held,  which 
over,  we  make  a  start  for  the  camp.  Here  is  Shipton 
occupying  the  front  seat  of  Kenworthy's  "  Humber  " 
tandem  ;  Dick  Roberts  also  finding  a  seat  in  front 
of  a  tandem,  being  unable  to  walk  much  or  assist 
much  in  the  driving,  owing  to  a  sprained  ankle,  and 
following  the  old  route,  we  make  our  way  to  the 
camp,  and,  there  arrived,  stow  our  machines  safely 
away  in  the  large  machine  tent  and  look  around  us. 
Here  is  Cripps's  front-steering  "  Humber."  It  is  the 
centre  of  attraction,  and  close  by  is  a  machine  on 
somewhat  the  same  lines  by  the  Coventry  Machin- 
ists' Co. — a  front-steering  "  Imperial  Club,"  with 
bicycle  handles  for  steering,  and  intended  for  the 
use  of  any  rider  who  cares  to  use  it  in  the  coming 
contests.  Here,  also,  I  find  quite  a  host  of  tandems 
and  tricycles  in  great  number — very  different  from 
last  year,  and  a  further  look  round  shows  me  also 
several  "  Kangaroos  "  and  a-  "  Rucker  "  tandem 
bicycle ;  so  that  I  perceive  the  novelties  of  the 
season  are  well  represented  here.  My  tent 
was   to  have  been    No.   10,  in    which    the    Speed- 


well Club  were  to  have  located  themselves 
but  alas !  for  the  grand  preparations  made 
no  Speedwell  men  save  myself  turn  up,  and 
a  peep  into  No.  10  shows  nothing  but  bare  boards, 
so  I  seek  the  secretary,  and  after  waiting  my  turn — 
for  there  are  about  a  dozen  other  anxious  ones 
crowding  I'ound,  and  giving  "Jerry  Flues"  just 
about  as  much  work  as  ever  he  can  manage — -I  am 
informed  that  I  am  booked,  as  partially  arranged 
beforehand,  in  case  of  my  club  not  coming  to  the 
scratch,  to  share  a  small  Sir  Garnet  tent  with  W.  D. 
Welford,  and  having  taken  tickets,  or  in  other  words 
paid  for  my  lodgings  beforehand,  I  ramble  out  in 
search  of  my  tent-partner,  whom  I  now  perceive 
coming  towards  me  with  a  huge  camera,  with  which 
he  has  been  busy  all  the  morning.  The  tent,  too, 
is  essentially  photographic.  There  is  a  big  sign  over 
the  front — three  or  four  large-framed  enlargements 
and  a  big  changing  cabinet  almost  completely  filling 
up  the  tent,  so  that  I  begin  to  think  we  shall  be  un- 
comfortably crowded  ;  but  a  few  minutes'  conversa- 
tion and  a  few  minutes'  work  soon  discloses  to  my 
view  the  space  that  can  be  found  inside.  Having 
duly  "got  my  kit"  and  stowed  it,  I  have  time  to  look 
around  me,  and  this  is  what  I  see — some  four  dozen 
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tents,  of  the  bell  description,  with  half-a-dozen 
square  Sir  Garnets,  a  large  mess  tent,  a  ditto  for 
machines,  another  large  one  for  the  caterer,  and 
various  other  erections  about  the  grounds,  some 
idea  of  which   can   be  gleaned  from  the  annexed 


sketch,  which  is  taken  from  a  photograph  by  myself, 
and  drawn  by  George  Moore.  The  ilags  that  are 
seen  in  the  sketch  are  of  many  nationalities,  from 
the  stars  and  stripes  to  the  red  lion  of  Scotland  on 
its  golden  ground.  By  the  time  I  have  fairly  glanced 
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around  and  exchanged  greetings  with  sundry  old 
fj.ces  I  find  located  there  before  ms,  the  dinner  bell 
rings,  and  then  what  a  hurrying  and  skurrying  is 
there,  the  wiiole  camp  streaming  onwards  and  con- 
verging to  one  spot,  namely,  the  door  of  the  mess 
tent.  Once  inside,  long  tables  I  find  which,  laden 
with  provisions,  are  arranged  lengthways  of  the 
tent,  whilst  across  the  heads  of  each  a  long  raised 
table  is  set  for  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Meet, 
who  are  to  take  their  meat  above  the  common  herd. 
Mr.  Kitching,  the  caterer,  is  there,  anxious  over  his 
arrangements,  yet  smiling,  and  pleased  to  see  every- 
one, and  he  informs  me  that  he  has  no  less  than  47 
persons  employed  in  and  about  the  camp,  cooking, 
waiting,  and  generally  looking  after  us.  The  after- 
noon is  spent  at  the  races,  and  a  very  pleasant 
afternoon  it  is.  How  J.  W.  Slee,  the  local  crack,  is 
cheered  when  he  wins  the  local  race  from  scratch, 
and  what  an  enthusiastic  greeting  meets  him  when 
he  turns  out  for  the  open  events.  And  isn't  he  a 
kicky  man  ?  The  young  sons  of  the  ex-Khedive  of 
Egypt,  who  are  there  giving  away  the  prizes,  are  so 
carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the  time  about 
him  that  they  decide  forthwith  to  present  him  with 
a  gold  watch,  which  they  do  on  the  following  Mon- 
day. Now  comes  the  tandem  race,  and  for  the  first 
time  on  a  Yorkshire  course  a  lady  is  seen  competing. 
What  excitement  there  is  to  be  sure  !  How  Mrs. 
Smith  and  her  husband  are  cheered  as  they  rattle 
their  "  Invincible"  round  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  how 
the  excitement  waxes  high  as  their  opponents — 
Lowndes  and  Edge — gradually  draw  near  them  in 
the  last  lap  !  Still,  there  must  be  an  exception  to 
every  rule,  and  one  of  the  campers — a  Scotchman, 
too,  by  the  way — greets  me  during  the  contest  with 
— "  Isn't  it  a  shame,  now  ;  it  didn't  ought  to  be 
allowed,  did  it  ?  Only  fancy  a  lady  racing !  "  and 
so  on  with  sundry  other  exclamations ;  but  finding 
I  pay  but  little  heed,  and  am  evidently  not  quite 
so  shocked  as  he  himself  appears  to  be,  he  passes 
on  to  tell  his  tale  to  other  ears. 

Of  course  the  evening  finishes  up  with  the  fireworks 
and  the  Bodega.  My  readers  have  doubtless  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  Bodega,  but  many  of  them — 
d  jubtless  the  maj ority — are  ignorant  as  to  what  sort  of 
a  place  this  wonderful  Bodega,  that  forms  such  a  cen- 
tral attraction  in  Harrogate,  is.  Well,  it  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  large  bar,  whereat  bibulous 
bicyclists — and  tricycHsts,  too,  for  the  matter  of  that 
— can  imbibe  to  their  hearts'  content  whatever  it 
seemeth  good  to  them.  Perhaps,  however,  the  chief 
attractions  to  the  Bodega  are  the  Misses  Richardson, 
the  daughters  of  the  proprietor,  who  so  ably  and 
affably  wait  upon  their  numerous  customers.  The 
Bodega  amongst  the  campers  is  made  the  scene  of  a 
social  every  evening,  the  best-known  singers  being 


put  forward  to  amuse  the  others,  songs  with  choruses 
being  generally  in  vogue,  and  the  hour  or  so  spent 
here  is  generally  finished  up  by  all  falling  in  some 
six  or  eight  deep  and  marching  to  the  camp  to  a 
swinging  marching  tune.  But,  at  last,  the  events  of 
the  day  are  over,  and  I  find  myself  ensconced  with 
my  companion  inside  the  little  square  tent.  If 
really  is  comfortable,  after  all.  The  tent,  after  some 
quarter  of  an  hour's  hard  work,  is  laced  up  tight, 
straw  is  carefully  packed  round  the  bottom,  and 
other  chinks  and  likely .  crevices  filled  up  by  a 
judicious  arrangement  of  our  portmanteaux  and  other, 
belongings,  and  with  our  camp  kits  and  a  supply  of 
rugs  which  we  have  brought  with  us,  we  have  soon 
put  things  ship-vshape.  An  hour  or  so  is  spent  in 
changing  plates,  friend  Welford  having  plenty  to  do 
in  this  respect  after  the  day's  work,  and  when  we 
retire  between  the  sheets,  or  rather  blankets,  sundry 
jovial  laughs  and  other  noises  floating  through  the 
night  air  tell  us  that  we  are  by  no  means  the  last  to 
resign  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

Ta-ran-ta-ra,  ta-ra-ra,  tar-ra-ra !  "Hullo!  what's 
this  ?  Why  it  must  be  breakfast  time,  and  we 
are  not  up  yet  !"  Such  is  my  exclamation  as  I 
hear  the  somewhat  discordant  blast  of  a  bugle, 
and  am  awakened  thereby.  Yes,  it  is  full  light, 
and  I  scramble  after  my  watch.  Alas !  it  is  but 
four  o'clock.  Someone  must  be  larking.  Ere 
long  it  is  pretty  plain  that  such  is  the  fact,  as 
another  blast  on  the  bugle  brings  forth  a  hundred 
yells  and  shrieks  from  'neath  the  canvas,  and 
putting  my  head  outside  to  see  what's  up,  I 
discover  a  dozen  other  heads  protruding  from 
other  tents  throughout  the  lines,  all  eagerly  bent 
on  catching  the  culprit.  He  has,  however,  made 
himself  scarce,  and  with  sundry  blessings  on  his 
head  the  searchers  retire  once  more  into  their 
domiciles,  and  again  vainly  endeavour  to  sleep. 
This  unearthly  waking  of  the  camp  is  a  nuisance,  yet 
it  always  occurs  :  there  is  every  year  some  fool  or  other 
found  insane  enough  to  blow  a  bugle  at  some  un- 
earthly h.our  in  the  morning.  Possibly  he  has  been 
drunk  overnight,  and  cannot  sleep ;  and  yet  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  disturb  the  whole  camp 
if  he  is  unable  to  slumber  himself.  Of  course,  once 
fairly  awake,  very  few  can  regain  their  slumbers ; 
and  long  before  six  the  camp  is  astir,  each  one 
roundly  abusing  the  bugler.  The  camp  is  astir  cer- 
tainly, and  with  a  vengeance  too,  and  it  would  do 
some  of  the  dudes  who  can  only  wash  and  shave  in 
the  warmest  ot  water  with  a  fire  in  their  bedrooms 
goo  J  to  see  the  toilet  operations  indulged  in  by  the 
merry  campers.  A  shriek  and  a  yell  arrest  my 
attention,  and  peering  round  a  tent,  from  behind 
which  it  emanates,  I  perceive  two  figures  in 
the  garb  of  nature  capering  about  like  mad,  whilst 
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every  now  and  again  a  third  splashes  a  bucket  of 
water  over  them,  and  they  yell  and  shout  again. 
So  it  is  all  over  the  camp,  though  some  are  not  con- 
tent with  this  rough  and  ready  sort  of  bath,  but 
hurriedly  scramble  on  their  things,  fetch  their 
machines  from  the  store  tent,  and  pelt  off  down  into 
the  town  as  hard  as  they  can  tear,  to  enjoy  their 
morning  bath  at  the  sulphur  springs.  I  am  dressed 
rather  early,  so  run  along  the  lines,  and  make  obser- 


vations e»  rowie.  "Why,  '  Squirrel,'  is  that  you  ?" 
say  I,  as  an  individual  whose  features  can  scarce  be 
recognised  behind  the  thick  lather  of  soap  comes 
into  view,  and  similar  exclamations  of  astonishment 
and  surprise  escape  from  my  lips  as  Icome  across 
Rucker  in  a  night-cap  and  dressing-gown  ;  a  noted 
scorcher  in  his  racing  costume  ;  several  other  well- 
known  cyclists  without  any  costume  at  all,  and  LaCy 
Hillier  emerging  from  the  tent  of  "  The  Bold  Buc- 


LACY    HniLIER    AS    "  THE    PIRATE    KING." 


caneers,"'  clad  in  a  striped  football  cap,  with  sash  camera  of  W.   D.  W.,  who  is  ready  and  willing  to 

around  his  night-shirt,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  catchany  particularly  humorous  sketches  on  the  spot, 

the  Bold  Buccaneer  or  the  Pirate  King,  in  which  "  Let  us  take  a  view  ofthe  camp,"  says  Kenworthy;  and 

character  he  immediately  afterwards  poses  underthe  some  half-dozen  photographic  cyclists  trot  off  to  the 
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far  end  of  the  field,  and  take  the  view  from  which 
our  sketch  is  taken,  whilst  immediately  after  another 
happy  thought  strikes  someone,  who  immediately 
exclaims,  "  Let  the  photographic  division  take  each 
other,"  and  forthwith  arranging  into  line,  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  photographs  on  record  is  quickly 
focussed  and  taken,  each  in  turn  occupying  the  place 
of  honour  and  photographing  the  rest.  Breakfast, 
dinner,  and  the  usual  routine  of  camp  life  carry  us 
through  the  day,  and  the  afternoon  brings  crowds 
from  the  town  to  see  what  the  camp  is  like,  and  to 
take  part  in  the  service,  which  is  held  in  the  mess 
tent.  The  service  over,  I  am  with  several  others 
finding  my  way  slowly  out  ot  the  tent,  when  I  am 
addressed  by  a  fellow-camper  from  across  the 
Border  with  "  Very  goodsh  shermon,  washn't  it — 
handled  his  shubject  very  nicely,  didn't  he — I 
thought  he  did — yes,  I  did,  didn't  you  ?"  I  looked 
at  the  young  gentleman,  but  he  seemed  very  earnest 
in  his  expressions,  and  evidently  meant  it,  though 
I  afterwards  discovered  that,  feeling  unwell,  and 
really  being  so.  Dr.  Thistle  had  taken  him  in  hand, 
and  liking  the  medicine  prescribed,  he  had  continued 
to  dose  himself.  Still  he  was  by  no  means  one  of 
the  common  objects  of  the  sea-shore — I  mean  of  the 
camp — though  a  bit  later  in  the  day  W.  D.  W.  was 
called  forth  from  the  rest  of  the  "Sanctum  Sanctorum" 
with  a  hurried  request  to  bring  his  camera, 
on  doing  which  he  found  a  humble  attendant 
on  the  wants  of  the  establishment  reclining 
peacefully  on  his  back  in  the  middle  of  the  camp, 
affected  by  the  sun,  of  course.  Some  jokingly- 
inclined  campers  had  decorated  him  with  the 
insignia  of  the  basin  and  the  thistle,  but  he  took  his 
honours  gracefully — indeed,  he  appeared  quite  un- 
conscious of  them,  so  calmly  did  he  repose  ;  but 
Welford  took  his  photo,  though,  and  this  is  how  he 
looked,  and  greatly  astonished  did  he  seem  when  he 
woke  up  and  was  told  what  had  been  done  with  him. 
The  morning  breaks — that  is  to  say,  Monday  morn- 
ing— fine  as  usual,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  unusual, 
for  Harrogate,  as  each  of  the  previous  Mondays  has 
been  more  or  less  wet,  and  the  regular  routme  of 
camp  life  goes  on  until  breakfast  time.  From  then 
till  the  meet  the  campers  have  nothing  to  do — that 
is  to  say,  nothing  particular — though  the  majority 
find  their  hands  pretty  full  with  furbishing  up  their 
machines,  re-arranging  their  tents  and  bedding,  etc., 
and  by  half-past  ten  the  camp  has  a  lively  and  most 
picturesque  appearance.  Here  in  one  corner  may 
be  seen  a  group  seated  on  their  mattresses  at  the 
door  of  their  tent  playing  "  Nap."  A  peep  into  the 
second  tent  shows  the  bedding  and  boxes  arranged 
in  neat  order,  forming  a  dais,  and  covered  with  rugs 
and  blankets,  on  which  are  seated  a  dozen  old 
friends  chattering  over  the  deeds  of  the  past,  and 


recounting  their  experiences.  This,  indeed,  is  a  very 
common  sight  as  one  peeps  into  one  or  other  of 
the  different  tents.  Then,  again,  a  party  ma.y  be 
found  busily  engaged  in  housework,  re-stuffing  their 

beds,  shaking  out  and  re-arranging  blankets,  cleaning 
up  the  tent,  etc.,  and  generally  making  things  tidy. 
In  another  tent  may  be  seen  a  cycling  scribbler 
busily  at  work  with  his  pencil,  and  in  the 
'-'Home of  the  Macscorchers"  a  cyclist  with  a  some- 
what disconsolate-looking  expression  is  gravely 
seated  with  his  foot  in  a  pail  of  water.  This  is 
D.  H.  Huie,  who  has  set  his  mind  on  upholding  the 
honour  of  Scotland  in  the  five  miles  scratch  race, 
but  having  been  spilt  from  the  tandem  on  the 
Saturday,  has  sustained  a  severe  sprain  of  the  ankle, 
and  is  doing  his  level  best  to  reduce  the  swelling  and 
pain  sufficiently  for  him  to  take  part  in  the  coming 
contest.  Other  campers,  well  provided  with  camp 
stools,  are  seated  in  picturesque  confusion  around 
their  dwelling-places,  enjoying  the  post  prandial  pipe, 
and  calmly  surveying  the  scene  around  them.  Such 
an  one  is  Captain  Walker,  who  occupies,  in  solitary 
grandeur,  one  of  the  little  square  "  Sir  Garnets." 
A  veteran  he,  camp  life  is  nothing  new  to  him,  and 
he  evidently  enjoys  himself  to  the  full,  making  things 
comfortable  without  delay,  and  then,  calmly  seated 
at  his  tent  door,  takes  in  all  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
the  scene,  and  has  a  friendly  word  for  everyone. 
But  what  is  this  ?  Welford  is  busy  photographing 
again,  and  a  peal  of  merry  laughter  makes  me  think 

here  is  something  on,  but  I  find  it  to  be  the  opposite, 
for  there  is  next  door  to  nothing  on  ;  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  four  individuals  who  are  posing  in  front  of  the 
camera  as  the  "four  old  crocks."  With  towels  round 
their  loins,  and  inverted  basins  on  their  heads,  they 
rejoice  in  a  full-dress  costume  worthy  of  the  most 
advanced  barbarian  kings,  and  form  a  funny  and 
somewhat  ludicrous  group.  And  now  a  man  of  some- 
what ponderous  proportions  comes  most  earnestly 
to  our  photographer,  and  rushes  him  off'  for  his 
ca-Tiera  again.  This  time  another  group  has  to  be 
ta';eu,  but  the  components  of  it  have  but  just  put  in 
an  appearance  on  the  field.  This  is  the  York  T.C., 
who  mass  their  machines  in  picturesque  indiscrimi- 
nation, and  ere  long  are  photographed  in  various 
styles  and  attitudes.  The  York  T.C.,  by-the-way, 
musters  strongly,  and  there  is  evidently  considerable 
praise  due  to  the  sub-captain,  judging  at  least  by  his 
own  version  of  the  story.  And  so  things  go  on  till  a 
series  of  bugle  blasts  announce  that  it  is  time  for  the 
meet,  and,  then  those  who  have  not  already  gone, 
hurriedly  scramble  on  their  machines  and  ride  like 
mad  to  the  Stray,  where  some  700  or  800  riders  are 
already  assembled  and  grouped  in  line.  On  arriving 
I  find  the  marshals  keeping  command  at  the  en- 
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trance  of  the  road,  and  dismounting  all  as  they 
arrive.  The  appearance  of  the  intending  proces- 
sionists is  varied  in  the  extreme ;  some  have 
evidently  travelled  far  and  fast  that  morning,  and 
are  rather  dusty  and  travel-stained ;  others  have 
been  staying  in  town,  or  come  by  train,  for  they  are 
clean  and  neat  as  new  pins,  and  many  a  party  has 
evidently  been  "  got  up  for  the  occasion,"  this  being 
especially  the  case  with  the    tandem   couples.     Of 


these  tandem  couples  none  attract  more  attention 
than  a  Harrogate  party  of  three — Mr.  Slee,  on  a 
"  Humber"  tandem,  having  Mrs.  S.  in  front,  and  a 
very  juvenile  S.  strapped  to  a  small  seat  placed  over 
the  front  safety  wheel.  They  are  cheered  tremen- 
dously, but  have  scarcely  passed  up  the  lines  ere  two 
or  three  tandem  pairs  come  scorching  down  in  the 
direction  of  the  town  as  hard  as  they  can  go,  and 
enjoin  the  marshals  to    wait  a    minute   for   them> 


A   VETEEAN, 


Some  amount  of  wonderment  is  caused  as  to 
where  they  are  going,  but  this  is  soon  settled 
beyond  all  doubt  by  their  speedy  return  with 
juveniles  in  the  shape  of  fancifully-dressed  dolls 
strapped  on  over  their  front  wheels,  in  imitation 
of  the  pair  that  had  attracted  so  much  attention. 
Here  comes  a  Rucker  tandem,  but  on  being  told  to 
dismount,  the  enthusiasm  they  had  momentarily 
created  is  somewhat  damped  by  the  rather  unac- 
countable action  of  the  riders,  who,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  attempt  to  dismount  simultaneously,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  machine  at  once,  with  the  very 
natural  result  of  a  somewhat  general  mix.  Then 
two  or  three    "  Kangaroos,"  which  Kirsop,  of  the 


Newcastle,  and  others  sped  along  at  a  good  pace, 
attract  both  the  wonderment  and  the  risibility  of 
the  crowd.  Of  course  I  need  not  , dilate  upon  the 
procession,  we  all  know  what  processions  are- — there 
is  the  usual  spurt,  and  stop,  and  sundry  falls ;  the 
usual  elegance  of  riding  of  some,  the  "  quocker 
wodger"  sprawling  of  others,  and  the  heteroge- 
neous mix  of  gaudy  braided  uniforms  with  cordu- 
roy trour-.ers  and  other  incongruities  amongst  the 
unattached.  Perhaps,  however,  a  feature  that  is 
worthy  of  note  in  connection  with  this  meet 
is  one  which  I  have  never  seen  at  any  olher,  and 
that  is  the  carrying  of  banners  by  several  of  the 
larger  and  more  important  clubs.    These,  carried  in 
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a  bracket  fixed  to  the  head  of  the  machine  of 
the  leading  rider,  or  held  in  his  hand,  add  very  con- 
siderably to  the  imposing  nature  of  the  spectacle, 
and  certainly  go  a  long  way  towards  impressing  the 
public  with  the  union  and  strength  of  the  various 
cycling  bodies.  It  is  a  mark,  in  other  words,  of 
organisation,  and  shows  that  some  preparations  have 
been  male  for  the  grand  parade  to-day.  The  races 
which  follow  are  nothing  remarkable  beyond  being 
ordinarily  good,  except  the  five  miles  scratch  race, 
and  in  this  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  repre- 
sented, one  rider  from  each  of  the  three  countries 
being  in  the  first  three,  and  the  representative  of  the 
Sister  Island  cutting  out  the  pace  so  hotly  that  the 
rest  of  the  field  are  shaken  off.  The  excitement, 
especially  amongst  the  Scottish  contingent,  is 
immense,  and  when  their  man,  Huie,  despite  the 
swelled  ankle,  which  he  has  barely  reduced  suffi- 
ciently to  get  on  his  shoe — spurts  away  and  gradually 
heads  the  Englishman,  the  shrieking  and  hooting 
and  exclamations  in  Scotch  are  something  intense, 
though  the  victory  is  certainly  a  popular  one  with 
all  present.  In  the  evening  I  am  just  going  off 
with  a  companion  to  the  town,  when  bursts 
of  hilarious  laughter  attract  my  attention, fend  above 


one  of  the  tent  tops  I  see  a  dark  form  rise  and  fall. 
A  rush  with  "  Hieland  Charlie  "  and  Captain  Smith 
to  the  spot  finds  a  somev/hat  boisterous  party 
engaged  in  the  boyish  pastime  of  tossing  in  a 
blanket  sundry  juveniles  from  the  town  who  have 
had  the  temerity  to  invade  the  camp  ;  but  just  as 
we  arrive  one  of  the  youngsters,  falling  out  of  the 
blanket  rather  heavily,  causes  C.  B.  W.  to  immedi- 
ately assume  his  old  position  of  master  of  the  cere 
monies,  and  with  a  gruff  cry  of  "  Now,  men,  stop 
that ;  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves,"  he 
dashes  in,  collars  the  blanket  from  the  somewhat 
astonished  campers,  and  marches  off'  triumphant 
to  the  secretary's  tent  with  his  prize.  Camp 
lite  for  the  rest  of  the  time  is  as  merry 
as  usual,  but  devoid  of  any  further  incident 
that  I  think  worthy  of  note  in  these  columns ; 
so,  with  a  hope  that  when  next  the  cyclists 
camp  at  Harrogate  may  I  be  there  to  see,  I  take 
leave  of  my  readers,  and  only  hope  that  the  sketches 
appended  to  these  short  and  somewhat  irregular 
jottings  may  give  those  who  have  never  been  present 
at  a  Harrogate  Camp  some  idea  of  its  nature,  and 
induce  them,  too,  to  join  the  merry  party  on  the 
Yorkshire  plains  next  year. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  changes  invariably  find 
the  Britisher  unprepared  for  them.  The 
cyclist  who  starts  a-touring  on  a  cool  and 
windy  day  at  the  commencement  of  August 
is  surprised  to  find  the  weather  become  calm  and 
sulti'y,  and  has  not  any.  means  for  meeting  the  emer- 
gency. His  suit  of  warm  "  club  uniform,"  or  C.T.C. 
cloth,  is  the  same  as  that  he  wears  all  the  year  round, 
and  he  is  at  a  loss  to  devise  any  eff'ective  arrangement 
of  underclothing  to  compensate  for  the  height  of  the 
thermometer.  Ergo,  he  toils  swelteringly  along,  and 
grurnbles  at  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather, 
Vvhereas  a  little  forethought  and  provision  for  natural 
variations  of  atmospheric  conditions  would  have 
enabled  him  to  revel  in  the  delightful  temperature 
with  which  we  are  being  regaled  in  this  present 
rriohtli  of  August,  1884. 

Thev  manage  these  things  better  in  America. 
There,  it  appears,  jackets  are  rather  the  exception 
to  the  rule  governing  tourists'  wardrobes,  coolness 
and  comfort  being  studied  by  the  adoption  of  a 
flamiel  shirt,  unencumbered  by  our  usual  buttoned- 
up  stiff  jackets.  In  our  effete  old  country,  to  ride 
about:  without  a  jatket  would  imperil  one's  social 


standing  for  the  time  being  almost  as  eff'ectually  as 
would  have  been  the  case  a  few  years  ago  had  one 
walked  abroad  ungloved.  But  a  change  is  imminent. 
Already  tricyclists  are  taking  to  the  practice  of  doffing 
their  coats  when  clear  of  towns,  and  riding  along 
comfortably  in  flannels ;  and  in  another  decade  or 
so  even  our  insular  prejudices  will  have  been  worn 
away  in  favour  of  common-sense  comfort.  If  it  is  en 
regie  to  wear  "  flannels  and  sweaters  "  on  the  river 
and  the  cricket  field,  why  not  on  the  road,  quotha  ? 

The  warmth  of  the  weather  is  made  responsible 
for  a  great  many  queer  things,  from  the  high  condi- 
tion of  fowls  to  the  breaking  of  cranks,  and  from  the 
eccentricity  of  the  midnight  latch-key  down  to  the 
warmth  of  an  argument.  In  The  TricycUst  a  corre- 
spondent attributes  my  alleged  quarrelsome  tendencj^ 
last  month  to  the  heat  prevailing  this  month — leaving 
it  to  be  inferred  that  the  same  cause  must  be  allowed 
in  extenuation  of  her  own  illogical  petulance. 


The  oldest  tricycle  club  does  not  believe  in  woman 
suffrage,  and  it  is  whispered  that  recent  develop- 
ments have  led  other  clubs  to  regret  that  they  ad- 
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niitted  women  to  full  membership.  In  the  press, 
too,  woman's  influence  cannot  be  called  an  unalloyed 
success.  So  long  as  she  confines  her  efforts  to  the 
penning  of  descriptions  of  her  latest  costume,  woman 
does  little  harm,  even  though  she  contradicts  one 
month  what  she  said  a  previous  month  about  the 
necessity  for  kiltings,  and  extra  breadths,  and  weights, 
and  the  like.  But  when  woman  takes  it  into  her 
head  to  say,  in  polite  but  unmistakable  language, 
that  professional  journalists  are  incompetent  story- 
tellers for  daring  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  immacu- 
late club  to  which  she  belongs,  and  when  woman 
subsequently  devotes  half  a  column  to  a  vindictive 
slash  at  a  pretended  stranger  who  she  knows  per- 
fectly well,  we  must  confess  that  woman  is,  indeed, 
"uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please." 


Since  we  went  to  press  last  month,  the  last  of  the 
bicycle  championships  has  been  lost  and  won.  The 
twenty-five  miles  race  at  Newcastle  brought  forth 
another  amateur  champion  who  would  have  been 
debarred  under  the  old  "  mechanic,  artizan,  and 
labourer "  clause,  and  the  Novacastrian  sportsmen 
jubilated  over  his  success,  "  For  he  is  an  English- 
man," both  by  name  and  nativity,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  made  rings  around  the  other  competitors 
caused  no  little  surprise. 


Canny  Tyneside  is  not  likely  to  emulate  the 
example  of  some  cyclists  ayant  the  Tweed.  English's 
success  in  the  championship  should  remind  the 
hard-headed  sons  of  Caledonia  that  it  is  to  the 
National  Cyclists'  Union  that  they  owe  it  that  not 
only  English,  but  several  of  their  own  best  riders, 
are  to-day  able  to  compete  in  the  amateur  ranks. 
The  N.C.U.  is  not  planted  in  Scotland  sufficiently 
firmly,  it  appears,  to  prevent  some  doubtless  well- 
meaning  but  evidently  mistaken  Scots  from  joining 
a  small  local  athletic  association,  and  handing  over 
to  this  mushroom — nay,  toadstool — -society  the  ama- 
teur championships  of  Scotland.  'Tis  sincerely  to 
be  hoped  that  this  matter  will  soon  be  set  aright ; 
otherwise,  Scotchmen  will  be  as  effectually  debarred 
from  Enghsh  races  as  Frenchmen  now  are.  As  far 
as  its  cycling  aspirations  go,  the  Scottish  Amateur 
Athletic  Association  can  best  serve  the  sport  by 
shutting  up  as  suddenlylas  did  the  Tricycle  Associa- 
tion of  Scotland  some  years  ago. 


Some  of  the  Scottish  cracks  earned  golden  opinions 
at  Harrogate,  Huie  putting  in  a  particularly  brilUant 
piece  of  riding  in  the  five  miles  scratch  bicycle  race 
■ — a  race  which  resolved  itself  into  an  impromptu 
international  match  between  English,  Scottish,  and 
Irish  stayers.  The  racing  at  Harrogate  was,  on  the 
whole,    good,   but    the    tricycles — both    single   and 


tandem — made  a  deplorable  exhibition  of  upsettings 
and  breakings-down.  In  one  of  the  tricycle  races, 
too,  the  Scotch  pair  were  shut  out  by  the  foul  riding 
of  their  opponents,  who  played  the  not  unusual  trick 
of  riding  very  wide  directly  they  were  caught,  ex- 
hibiting what  "  Junius  Junior  "  would  doubtless  term 
"  a  specimen  of  the  common  or  barndoor  foul." 


Apart  from  the  racing,  the  Harrogate  Camp  was 
fully  as  successful  as  could  have  been  wished.  Fine 
was  the  weather,  though  windy  ;  fair  were  the 
visitors,  though  shy  ;  jovial  good-fellowship  reigned 
supreme,  and  for  the  time  the  cyclo-political  hatchet 
was  buried. 


A  BICYCLIST  at  Douglas  wanted  to  ascertain  how 
near  to  the  edge  of  the  pier  he  could  ride  without 
going  over.  Whether  he  really  found  it  out  is  un- 
known, but  from  the  discovery  of  his  body  and  ma- 
chine on  the  rocks  beneath  it  may  be  inferred  that 
he  also  wanted  to  ascertain  whether  his  bicycle  was 
strong  enough  to  take  the  jump.  Perhaps  he  wanted 
to  send  the  makers  a  testimonial.  Sad  to  say,  how- 
ever, his  foolhardy  rashness  cost  him  his  life,  and 
the  results  of  his  investigations  are  lost  to  the  world. 
Rash,  it  doubtless  was,  but  no  more  rash  than  many 
similar  feats  of  skill  or  daring  with  which  bicyclists 
daily  essay  to  "  do  one  another's  dags."  The 
majority,  being  watched  over  by  the  Providence 
which  proverbially  favours  their  kind,  come  off 
safely ;  and  they  are  plucky,  daring,  spry,  and  the 
like.  It  is  only  when  one  goes  to  his  doom,  as  did 
the  young  gentleman  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  that  his 
rashness  is  stigmatised  as  foolhardy.  "  By  Jove, 
sir,"  says  our  own  Irishman,  "  if  I  had  been  a  Manx- 
man I  would  have  prosecuted  the  fellow  for  com- 
mitting suicide  ;  yes,  sir,  it  was  nothing  less,  sir." 


The  much-talked-of  Meriden  assault  case  has 
resulted  in  favour  of  the  assaulted  cyclist,  and 
Superintendent  Yardley  has  had  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  in  the  way  of  costs  which  must  make  a  con- 
siderable hole  in  his  stocking. 

At  another  place,  an  unlucky  bicycler  has  been 
cast  in  ;^5o  damages  for  being  within  four  yards  of 
a  man  who  tumbled  over  a  kerbstone ;  and  at  Settle 
a  bicyclist  was  fined  sixpence  for  not  having  a  lamp, 
and  the  constable  who  collared  him  was  mulct  in 
£2  for  pulling  him  off  his  machine.  It  is  nice  con- 
sistent pieces  of  news  like  these  that  serve  to  cheer 
the  cyclist  on  his  weary  way  through  this  wicked 
wheel  world. 

Here  again !  A  tricyclist  fined  for  breaking  the 
bicycling  bye-laws,  on  the  ground    that  because  his 
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tricycle  had  three  wheels  it  must  have  had  two. 
What  a  pity  that  nobody  thought  of  asking  the 
magistrate  whether  his  own  brougham  was  a  bicycle, 
"  because,  having  four  wheels,  it  must  have  two." 


Union  Championship  winners  drawn  from  the  North 
of  London  school. 


We  occasionally  hear,  in  the  American  press,  of 
the  Marine  Bicycle,  which  performs  such  wonders 
on  Transatlantic  stream  and  billow ;  but  hitherto 
optical  demonstration  and  personal  use  of  the  ma- 
chine ha\'e  both  been  denied  us.  Some  inventive 
genius  at  Teignmouth  has,  it  is  said,  produced  a 
''  Water  Sprite,"  formed  of  two  canoes,  a  geared-up 
screw  propeller,  and  a  bicycle  wheel.  Cycling  tours 
up  the  Thames  may  yet  be  enjoyed,  free  from  vibra- 
tion and  devoid  of  hill-climbing,  and  I  do  not  despair 
of  yet  seeing  the  day  when  I  can  ship  my  bicycle 
aboard  my  canoe  and  go  meandering  up  amongst 
the  multitudinous  locks  of  the  limpid  Lea,  or  even 
in  converting  myself  into  an  independent  voyageiir 
to  Margate  by  way  of  the  Regent's  Canal  and  the 
Nore.  But  how  about  losing  one's  spanner,  or 
getting  belated  without  a  lamp,  in  those  times  ? 


Readers  who  have  perused  these  colunnis  since 
first  the  "  Wheel  World"  was  sent  to  Coventry  will 
recollect  the  growlings  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  occasioned  by  the  forlornness  of  the  Northern 
district  of  London  as  regarded  its  racing  matters. 
During  this  season,  however,  the  hardy  dwellers 
North  of  the  Thames  have  had  their  fill  of  racing 
opportunities,  and  the  Alexandra  Palace  track  has 
fairly  regained  its  old  thronged  aspect,  even  though 
there  is  no  Palace  open  to  tempt  sightseers.  The 
old  path — hilly  as  it  was,  and  encroaching  on  the 
trotting  ring  as  it  did — is  almost  forgotten  now,  and 
the  new  three-lap  gravel  track  has  actually  achieved 
the  distinction  of  being  the  scene  of  several  fastest 
times  on  record  being  ridden  this  year.  Having 
been  the  first  individual  to  discover — and  to  publish 
the  discovery — that  the  A. P.  track  was  a  very  fast 
one  for  tricycling,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  entertain- 
ing a  little  conscious  pride  in  seeing  the  popularity 
which  it  has  achieved  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Cathcart.  Yet  more  is  in  store  for  racing  men, 
and  "  the  A. P."  will  soon  be  able  to  boast  of  the 
unique  position  of  having  two  training  paths,  one 
inside  the  other,  the  one  gravel,  and  the  other  a  good 
grass  surface.  Sand-papered  cinder  paths  are  good 
for  fast  times  on  bicycles,  but  are  indifferent  as 
training  grounds  for  men  who  want  to  race  on  all 
manner  of  tracks  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  A. P.  "  hill"  brings  out  a  man's  hard-shoving 
power's,  as  well  as  the  mere  ability  to  move  the  legs 
fast ;  and  with  the  additional  advantage  of  a  gras^ 
track,  we  ought,  ere  long,  to  see  Surrey  Cup  and 


Record-breaking  and  record-making  go  on 
apace.  A  famous  saying  might  well  be  revised  so 
as  to  read  :  "  Of  the  making  of  records  there  is  no 
end."  The  most  noteworthy  is,  perhaps,  the  road 
ride  of  T.  R.  Marriott  and  A.  Bird,  who  rode  a 
tandem  from  Bath  to  Nottingham,  totalling  231 
miles  in  the  day,  this  being  nine  miles  further  than 
the  best  single  tricycle  ride  (Bird's),  and  nearly 
thirteen  miles  longer  than  the  next  best  (Marriott's) ; 
but  inasmuch  as  more  than  half  the  distance  was 
ridden  over  wet  and  sticky  roads,  and  during  the 
last  six  hours  in  heavy  rain,  there  is  a  field  open  for 
reasonable  speculation  as  to  the  possibilities  of  a 
tandem  in  fair  weather. 


One  hundred  miles  is  a  distance  at  which  we 
never  have  an  amateur  race,  and  both  the  bicycle 
and  tricycle  records  are  the  results  of  voluntary 
efforts.  True,  Nixon's  record  at  the  "  century"  last 
year  was  really  the  time  of  a  race,  but  it  was  only 
a  match  between  two  men,  not  an  open  race. 
During  1884  nobody  has  shown  greater  perseverance 
at  tricycle  racing  than  H.  J.  Webb,  and  being  a 
decided  stayer  as  well  as  a  crack  sprinter,  this  rider 
set  to  the  task  of  bi-eaking  Nixon's  I'ecords.  This 
he  did,  and  more,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  August 
6th,  placing  to  his  credit  the  fastest  times  at  12,  13 
17,  26,  and  thence  clear  away  to  100  ;  the  fifty  miles 
time  was  3h.  iim.  15s.,  and  the  full  distance  was 
recorded  in  6h.  43m.  32tS. 


That  is  about  all  concerning  amateur  doings,  but 
amongst  the  professionals  F.  Lees  has  stepped  up 
another  rung  by  lowering  the  standards  at  3,  4,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  and  10  miles,  the  last  now  standing  at 
2gm.  20S. 

A.  HuLTON  won  the  tricycling  championships  ot 
Scotland,  covering  the  25  miles  on  the  path  in 
ih.  34m.  55s.,  and  the  50  miles  on  the  road  in  3h.  48m. 
Of  the  so-called  50  miles  championship  on  the  road, 
we  down  South  hear  nothing,  and  it  appears  to  have 
died  the  death  even  more  quietly  than  the  path 
championship  of  "  the  private  tricycling  club  calling 
itself 'The  Tricycle  Union.' "  The  latter  race  was 
stillborn,  in  fact,  notwithstanding  all  the  hullaballoo 
that  was  made  about  it ;  but  the  50  miles  road  race  did 
not  die  untilthe  N.C.U.path  championships  displaced 
it.  In  its  time  it  did  good  sei'vice,  but  open  road 
racing  is  out  of  date,  and  it  is  absurd  to  see  "  the 
amateur  champion"  (as  the  road-racing  minority  dub 
him  who  won  the  50  miles  road  race)  receiving  a 
long  start  and  a  licking  in  ordinary  handicaps. 
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The  German  wheelmen  are  not  so  supine  as 
might  be  imagined  from  the  scant  news  we  receive 
of  them.  Tandem  bicycles  are  by  no  means  un- 
known in  the  Fatherland,  and  recently  a  touring 
cycler  met  no  less  than  thirty  riders  out  for  a  club 
run.  I  wonder  whether  the  German  cycling  clubs 
imitate  the  exclusiveness  of  the  German  students' 
fencing  clubs,  in  which  the  White  Caps  ignore  the 
Red  Caps,  the  Blue  Caps  turn  up  their  noses  at  the 
Yellow  Caps,  the  Madcaps  do  not  know  the  Handi- 
caps, and  so  forth. 

Right  here,  I  desire  to  raise  my  still  small  voice 
against  the  abominable  ignorance  of  correct  punc- 
tuation, and  of  the  rules  of  Lindley  Murray  generally, 
which  is  growing  to  be  such  an  intolerable  nuisance 
in  the  press  generall}^  but  in  our  cycling  press 
particularly.  The  almost  total  disappearance  of  the 
colon  is,  I  find,  principally  occasioned  by  the 
compositors  ;  but  the  erratic  elimination  of  the  final  s 
after  the  apostrophe  indicating  the  possessive  case, 
when  the  nominative  is  terminated  by  s,  although  in 
the  singular  number,  is  almost  universal  now.  If 
we  speak  of  the  National  Cyclists'  Union,  we  are 
right  in  putting  only  the  apostrophe  to  indicate  the 
possessive  case,  beca:use  the  final  s  there  indicates 
the  plural  number,  but  if  we  refer  to  the  St.  James's 
Bicycle  Club  we  must  not  delete  the  final  s,  because 
"St.  James"  is  singular,  not  plural,  and  it  is 
incorrect  to  say  "St.  James'  Bicycle  Club."  So, 
again,  and  more  exemplary  as  showing  how  such 
incorrect  writing  not  only  jars  upon  the  nerves,  but 
also  conveys  a  wrong  impression,  if  we  speak  of 
"  Mr.  Boys's  lecture  "  we  are  right,  but  if  we  say 
"  Mr.  Boys'  "  lecture  we  are  very  wrong,  as  wrong 
indeed  as  if  we  said  "  Mr.  Boy's  "  lecture.  "  Boys  " 
is  a  proper  noun,  singular  number,  here,  although  if 
we  were  speaking  of  "  two  boys'  heads  "  we  should 
be  right  in  deleting  the  final  s,  the  apostrophe  alone 
sufficing  to  convey  the  possessive  case  to  a  plural 
noun.  The  other  blunder  which  I  so  frequently  find 
perpetuated  in  our  press,  and  particularly  in  racing 
reports,  has  reference  to  the  use  of  the  words 
"former"  and  "latter,"  instead  of  "first"  and 
"last,"  when  there  are  more  than  two  names 
mentioned.  Exempli gyatid — "  Messrs.  Jones,  Brown, 
and  Robinson  represented  the  Otiumkumdig  B.C., 
the  latter  having  a  yellow  flower  in  his  button-hole  ;" 
this  would  be  wrong,  although  the  use  of  the  word 
"  latter  "  would  be  right  if  there  had  been  only  two 
men  mentioned.  Of  course,  we  generally  understand 
what  the  writer  of  these  blunders  means— although 
sometimes  the  context  leaves  it  open  to  doubt— but 
so  do  we  also  understand  what  Arry  means  when  he 
says  he  "  didn't  go  not  more  nor  arf  a  mile  before 
feelin  as  ow  he  hadn't  ad  nothink  to  drink  for  a 


month : "  nevertheless,  Arry's  way  of  putting  it 
grates  upon  the  ear,  and  is  not  intelligible  to  any  of 
the  thousands  of  foreigners  who  may  chance  to  hear 
his  remarks.  Please,  then,  contributors  to  the 
wheel  press;  please  say  last  when  you  mean  last,  and 
first  when  you  mean  first,  and  let  your  possessive 
cases  not  be  shorn  of  the  s's  which  are  their  due. 


Come  to  think  of  it,  I  fancy  advertisers  and  sign- 
wnters  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  "  s  "  blunder. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  largest  advertisers  of  the  pre- 
sent  day — the  proprietors  of  Pears',  or  Pear's,  or 
Pears's  soap.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  right 
name  of  this  individual  or  individuals  is,  or  are,  Mr. 
Pear,  or  Mr.  Pears,  or  Messrs.  Pear  and  Pear,  but 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  advertisements  in- 
variably appear  the  only  grammatical  deduction  is 
that  there  are  two  or  more  persons  named  Pear,  and 
hence  they  pluralize  their  name  and  give  their  soap 
the  name  of  Pears'  soap. 


Poor  Alfred  !  It  was  rough  on  the  London  T.C. 
captain  that  after  indulging  in  sufficient  gas  to 
inflate  a  good-sized  balloon,  and  trying  tricycle  after 
tricycle  in  the  search  for  one  which  would  go  fast 
— with  him  aboard  it — the  hero  of  John-o'-Groat's-to- 
Land"s-End-in-a-fortnight  should  be  deprived  of  the 
credit  of  breaking  his  own  neck — record,  I  mean. 
Easy,  though  !  Accidents  ivill  happen,  to  be  sure  ; 
but  up  to  the  moment  of  writing  it  looks  as  though 
A.  Nixon  will  have  his  labour  ia  vain.  Starting  from 
the  Land's  End  for  John-o'-Groat's,  he  little  ima- 
gined that  H.  J.  Webb  was  even  then  en  roiiti  to 
Cornwall ;  the  latter  rider  started  in  the  wake  of  the 
former  nearly  a  day  behindhand,  but  is  expected  to 
have  caught,  and  left  behind,  the  holder  of  the  1,000 
miles  record  by  this  time. 


The  name  of  the  Australian  Cyclists'  Union  has 
at  length  been  changed  to  "  Victorian  Cyclists' 
Union,"  and  one  more  bone  of  contention  is  dropped 
into  the  limbo  of  the  past. 


This  is  the  end  of  August.  Only  six  months  will 
elapse  before  another  Stanley  Show  introduces 
another  season  of  summer  cycling.  It  therefore 
becomes  imperative  upon  us  to  lose  no  more  time  in 
giving  our  orders  for  next  year's  new  cycles.  If  we 
delay  ordering  much  longer,  next  Easter  will  find  us 
waiting.  Let  us  then,  oh  !  my  brethren,  gird  up  our 
loins  and  forthwith  send  our  orders  to  our  favourite 
makers,  for  machines  to  be  delivered  on  the  ist  of 
March,  1885.  I  am  in  hopes  that  Good  Friday  will 
find  me  in  possession  of  the  tricycle  which  was  last 
week  placed  on  order  in  the  name  of 

"  Axis." 


GRAVEL    AND    CINDERS. 


THE  form  shown  by  English,  the  Northern 
amateur,  in  the  25  miles  championship,  and 
the  splendid  "gate"  which  the  National 
Cyclists'  Union  obtained  at  "canny  New- 
castle" on  the  occasion  referred  to,  are  the  racing 
events  of  the  month.  Once  start  a  genuine  interest 
in  amateur  cycling  races  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne 
and  there  is  a  certain  income  for  the  Union,  for  it 
is  well  known  that  the  love  of  races  is  deeply  en- 
grained in  the  "Geordies."  It  is  useless  opening 
any  of  the  large  works  on  the  Tyne  on  the  day  of  a 
large  boat  race,  and  if  only  a  portion  of  that  interest 
can  be  transferred  to  cycling  Robert  Todd  and 
Company  will  be  able  to  look  up.     Give  them  the 


mile,  however,  next  year  in  plenty  of  heats,  and  take       j 
down  your  London  "cracks"  in   a  saloon,  Wallis- 
Roberts,   and   then   see   the  "swag"  you'll   collar. 
(N.B. — This   being  a  racing   column  we  allow  our 
correspondent  a  little  laxity  in  slang. — Eds.) 

The  unpleasant  episode  at  Windsor,  when  Sharp, 
of  the  Ealing  and  Acton  T.C.,  made  a  wrong  entry, 
is  the  "other  side"  of  the  racing  picture  this  month; 
but  if  I  except  Webb's  wonderful  performance  on 
the  Crystal  Palace  track  over  100  miles  of  ground, 
there  has  been  nothing  particularly  startling  on 
foot.  Therefore  we  all  wait  to  see  what  the  Kildare 
and  the  Surrey  will  show  us. 

"  SCORCHALONG." 


>«< 


CYCLING    CELEBRITIES. 
Mr.   H.  J.  Webb,  Birkbeck  CO.,  London  T.C.,  etc. 


MR.  HENRY  JOHN  WEBB,  whose  portrait 
we  give  this  month,  and  who,  as  we  write, 
is  on  his  way  from  Land's  End  to  John- 
o'-Groat's,  driving  ahead  day  by  day  in 
tropical  heat,  with  a  view  to  breaking  tricycle  record, 
is,  like  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Corsellis,  a  bond  fide 
tricyclist,  having  never  ridden  anything  in  the  shape 
of  wheels  except  the  modern  three-wheeler,  if  we 
except,  in  Mr.  Webb's  case,  some  faint  efforts  as  a 
schoolboy  on  a  boneshaker.  The  subject  of  our 
sketch  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Professor  Webb, 
and  is  28  years  of  age.  Until  the  last  two  years,  he 
has  devoted  himself  to  scientific  pursuits,  his  subjects 
being  botany  and  zoology,,  in  which  he  possesses 
great  proficiency.  The  fascinating  wheel,  however, 
having  been  taken  up,  Mr.  Webb,  who  was  first 
heard  of,  cyclingly,  in  the  L.T.C.  24  hours'  road 
lide  in  1883,  when  he  reached  Alton,  175  miles,  has 
since  been  more  mechanical  than  scientific  in  his 
pursuits.  After  riding  in  the  above-mentioned  road 
race,  he  tried  his  hand  at  path-riding,  and  at  East- 
bourne, in  August,  1883,  at  the  Devonshire  Park 
Sports,  he  made  his  maiden  effort,  succumbing, 
however,  to  Corsellis.  In  the  same  month  he  again 
ran,  his  mount  being  at  Winchester,  when  he  won 
first  prize.  Following  up  this  victory  he  went  to 
Birmingham,  and  at  the  Speedwell  Charity  Sports 
defeated  Lowndes.  His  next  victory  was  at 
Surbiton,  where  he  had  an  easy  win,  although  the 
well-known  Sidney  Lee  was  in  the  race. 

In  1884  he  commenced  operations  by  winning 
first  prize  at  Norwich,  at  Easter,  defeating  Lee.  In 
June  he  took  second  prize  at  Birmingham,  Cripps 


defeating  him  by  half-a-yard  for  first  place.  His 
other  races  this  year  were  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
where  he  took  first  in  the  mile  handicap,  Corsellis 
being  second  ;  and  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  where, 
in  company  with  the  above-mentioned  rider,  he  won 
a  medal  for  the  tandem  race.  He  also,  later  on, 
competed  a  second  time  at  the  same  grounds  with 
Corsellis  on  a  tandem,  but  owing  to  a  loose  tyre  the 
pair  only  came  in  second,  the  event  being  a  handicap. 
In  the  hundred  miles  race  of  the  London  Tricycle 
Club,  Mr.  Webb  came  in  second  almost  neck-and- 
neck  with  Mr.  P.  J.  Hebblethwaite,  but  was  acci- 
dentally upset  by  the  latter  rider.  The  race  was, 
however,  awarded  to  Mr.  Webb,  but  he  is  far  too 
good  a  sportsman  to  value  the  title  of  Club  Champion 
thus  gained,  and  would  much  have  preferred  to  ride 
the  race  over  again.  In  the  N.C.U.  25  miles  tricycle 
championship  at  Lillie  Bridge,  Mr.  Webb  rode  most 
pluckily,  but  was  vanquished  on  his  merits  by  Liles 
— C.  E.  of  that  ilk.  After  running  unsuccessfully  at 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere,  and  receiving  several 
severe  spills.  Bank  Holiday  saw  the  "  bond  fide 
tricyclist"  first  at  Maidenhead  ;  a  victory  which  he 
followed  up  by  securing  like  honours  at  Gloucester, 
and  again  at  Southsea,  in  the  sports  arranged  for 
Regatta  week.  Yearning,  like  Alexander,  for  fresh 
laurels,  and  being  able  to  meet  with  no  antagonist 
at  the  moment,  he  "  took  on"  the  old  scythe-bearer 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  got  over  100  miles  in 
6h.  31m.  Owmg  to  a  jumble  amongst  the  clock- 
holders,  however,  the  cold  shade  of  doubt,  ever 
ready  to  be  dropped  on  private  time  performances, 
having  been  cast  on  Mr.  Webb's  ride,  he  wisely  held 
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his  tongue  and  wielded  not  his  pen,  but  a  fortnight 
later  set  himself  to  work  again  with  Mr.  Bob 
Watson,  of  The  Sporting  Life,  at  the  watch,  and  beat 
record  to  the  following  tune  : — ■ 


Miles. 
*38  . 
•39  . 
*40  . 


Miles. 

1  . 

2  ., 

3  .. 

4  ., 

5  .. 

6  ., 

7  .. 


9 

10 

11 

*12 

•13 

14 

15 

16 

•17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

*27 

♦28 

•29 

*30 

•31 

*32 

•33 

•34 

•35 

•36 

•37 


M.  S. 

3  26J 

6  44f 

10  Hi 

13  431 

17  18J 
20  55 
24  26* 
28  4| 
31  44a 
35  17* 
38  52| 
42  24 

45  54J 

49  23| 

53  0 
56  34 

0  3| 
3  46| 

7  26 

11  5J 

14  56 

18  49* 
22  35" 
26  25J 
30  8i 
34  1 
37  56i 
42  39i 

46  29* 

50  43* 

54  48 
58  54* 

3  12* 

7  40jr 

13  7i 

16  47J 

20  28 


Miles. 

•51  . 

•52  . 

*53  . 

•54  . 
*55 

•56  . 

•57  . 

•58  . 

•59  . 
*i)0 

•oi  . 

•62  . 

•63  . 

•64  . 

•65  . 

•66  . 

•67  . 

•68  . 

•69  . 

*70  . 

*71  . 

•72  . 

*73  . 

•74  . 

•75  . 

•76  . 

•77  . 

•78  . 

•79  . 

•80  . 

•81  . 

•82  . 

•83  . 

•84  . 

•85  . 

•86  . 

♦87  . 


H. 

M. 

s. 

3 

17 

0 

3 

20 

56* 

3 

26 

n 

3 

31 

n 

3 

35 

25* 

3 

39 

45* 
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43 

52^ 

3 

48 

23* 

3 

52 

26 

3 

56 

38 

4 

1 

39* 

4 

7 

24 

4 

11 

37i 

4 

15 

52* 

4 

20 

14 

4 

24 

39^ 

4 

30 

33* 

4 

31 

39J 

4 

39 

13* 

4 

43 

16i 

4  47 

4 

4 

50  55 

4 

54 

50 

5 

0 

27* 

5 

6 

17 

5 

10 

12* 

5 

14 

12 

5 

18 

16 

5 

22 

18J 

5 

26 

21f 

5 

30 

37* 

5 

34 

42| 

5 

39 

^ 

0 

43 

26 

5 

47 

14 

5 

50 

55 

5 

54 

42 

H.  M.  S. 

2  24  9 
2  27  58* 
2  31  57* 

•41  2  36  22 

•42  2  40  21* 

•43  2  44  4* 

•44  2  47  56 

•45  2  52  35J 

•46  2  56  21 


•47 
•48 
•49 
•50 


3  0  3i 
3  3  55 
3  7  43 
3  11  15 


Miles.  h.  m.  r. 

•88  5  58  18* 

*89  6  1  56 

•90  6  6  7 

•91  6  10  12* 

•92  6  14  30* 

•93  6  18  9* 

•94  6  21  43J 

•95  6  25  17| 

•96  6  28  47 


•97 


6  32  36 


•98  6  36  19^ 

•99  6  40  8| 

•100  6  43  32* 

■^  Daaotes  fAStest  on  record. 

Mr.  Webb,  who  possesses  a  great  deal  of  the 
pluck  of  his  relative,  the  late  Captain  Webb,  of 
swimming  renown,  is,  thanks  to  steady  practice  and 
physical  qualities,  one  of  the  best  tricyclists  we 
have  ;  and  is,  moreover,  a  thoroughly  straight  rider 
in  every  respect,  being,  like  Caesar's  wife,  above 
even  the  "  suspicion"  of  riding  for  any  other  purpose 
but  that  of  pure  sport ;  and,  indeed,  having  regard 
to  the  high  opinion  we  have  heard  expressed  by 
competent  authorities  as  to  his  scientific  attainments, 
it  is  pretty  evident  that  pure  love  of  sport  could  ' 
alone  have  drawn  him  temporarily  from  what  the 
Home  Secretary  calls  the  "  more  serious  duties"  of 
hfe. 

Personally,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  lithograph, 
H.  J.  W.  is  decidedly  a  "  masher"  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  viz.,  a  good-looking  and  smart  ladies' 
man  ;  and,  as  a  companion  on  the  road,  he  is  at  once 
genial,  gentlemanly,  and  extremely  well-informed. 
The  photograph  from  which  the  portrait  is  copied 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas,  the  Cyclists'  Photo- 
grapher, of  121,  Clieapside,  E.G. 
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AMONGST    THE    CLUBS. 


To  be  amongst  the  clubs  this  last  month  has  been 
to  be  at  seaside  and  holiday  resorts,  for  nearly 
everywhere  are  London  and  other  clubmen  to  be 
seen  on  tour. 


Notably  is  the  C.T.C.  ribbon  apparent  as  a  quiet 
way  of  showing  that  a  man  is  a  "  brother  cyclist ;" 
thfere  is  no  better  method  than  sporting  the  now  well- 
knovvn  ribbon  on  his  ordinary  straw.  It  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  badge  on  the  coat,  which  to 
strangers  looks  rather  absurd. 

Several  clubs,  notably  the  Brownswood,  have  men 
going  to  the  American  Springfield  Meet.  A  detach- 
ment of  Midland  racing  "  cracks  "  are  also  on  the 
briny  Atlantic — as  we  write— gjj  route  to  the  second 
American  Camp. 


The  Glen  Rovers  were  not  to  be  frightened  from 
their  50  miles  road  ride,  which  they  last  month 
brought  off  successfully  on  the  Great  North  Road 
from  Finchley  to  St.  Neot's. 


The  Swallows  and  the  Jupiters,  those  fast  friends, 
have  been  holding  a  joint  race  meeting  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  ;  and  the  Hanover  B.C.  has  been  going  in 
for  quite  an  athletic  gathering,  without,  however, 
having  any  open  events. 


Mr.  Harvey,  of  the  Kildare  B.  and  T.C.,  informs 
us  that  he  expects  to  have  quite  a  bumping  gate  at 
the  club's  annual  sports  at  Lillie  Bridge,  on  the  6th 
September,  as  over  1,000  tickets  had  been  sold  up 
to  date — 20th  August. 


JOTTINGS    FROM    THE   EMERALD    ISLE. 


At  the  Commission  Court,  Dublin,  James  Tim- 
mons  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment 
for  stealing  a  bicycle,  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Keating.  It  did  not  transpire  whether  James  was  a 
pedal-pusher  or  not,  but  by  the  time  he  is  released 
from  durance  vile  he  will  probably  have  ample  op- 
portunities afforded  him  of  studying  the  mechanism 
of  revolving  wheels  and  cranks. 

In  the  Northern  Police  Court  the  first  case 
under  the  new  police  regulations  (as  notified  in  this 
column  some  time  ago)  was  tried.  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomp- 
son, of  the  Wanderers'  B.C.  was  the  victim,  but  he 
pleaded  ignorance,  and  also  stated  that  the  road- 
way was  very  muddy.  His  worship,  in  dismissing 
the  case,  said  in  effect  that  the  law  did  not  want 
gentlemen  to  walk  in  the  roadway  when  it  was  dirty, 
and  that  the  constable  should  use  a  little  more  dis- 
cretion in  future. 


The  New  Track  at  Ball's  Bridge  is  generally 
believed  to  be  a  cinder  path  for  cyclists,  but  this,  I 
regret  to  announce,  is  not  the  fact,  as  the  track 
which  they  are  laying  is  to  be  used  for  trotting 
purposes  ;  still  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
by  next  season  we  will  have  good  cinder  paths 
both  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  river. 


Constabulary  Bicyclists  are  becoming  more 
numerous  every  day ;  no  less  than  sixteen  were 
entered  for  the  bicycle  race  in  the  Phoenix  Park. 
This  is  a  good  sign  for  touring  wheelmen,  as  they 
will  always  be  sure  of  help  in  any  and  every  way 
from  their  uniformed  brethren  of  the  wheel,  not  to 
speak  of  the  luxury  of  riding  on  the  footpath  without 
apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  green-coats. 


During  the  "  Freeman  "  Sports  Mr.  Murchison, 
of  the  Phoenix  B.C.,  made  an  objection  against  a 
competitor  named  Doyle  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
not  an  amateur  under  clause  E;  but  as  the  objection 
was  not  made  in  writing,  the  hon.  sec.  very  properly 
declined  to  take  any  notice  of  it.  Mr.  Murchison  is 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  I.C.A. 


Lansdowne  Road  Grounds  are  coming  in  tor  a 
fair  share  of  adverse  criticism  since  my  last  jottings 
appeared.  The  Irish  Sportsman  and  Sport  have  both 
been  commenting  on  the  disgraceful  state  into  which 
it  has  fallen;  individual  riders  and  even  clubs  are 
talking  of  giving  it  a  wide  berth  ;  the  Eglinton  is  not 
holding  any  races  there  this  year,  and,  to  cap  all 
{hutthis  is  eiitre nous),  the  I.C.A.  are  going  to  have 
a  try  at  getting  some  more  suitable  ground  in  the 


Phoenix  Park  for  the  laying  down  of  a  bicycle  track 
This  is  a  step  which  will  do  more  to  popularise  the 
association  than  the  holding  of  a  dozen 


Twenty  Miles  Inter-Club  Road  Races,  the  first 
of  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  Phoenix  Park  on  the 
6th  of  September.  The  race  will  be  run  for  a 
challenge  cup  by  teams  of  six  from  each  associated 
club  which  cares  to  enter :  the  winning  team  will 
also  receive  silver  crosses. 


Handicapping,  instead  of  improving,  is  getting 
worse.  Not  long  ago  120  yards  in  a  mile  was  con- 
sidered long  odds,  but  now  300  yards  is  given.  Al- 
together, limit  men  are  not  badly  off.  However  good 
the  gentlemen  who  do  all  the  handicapping  in 
Dublin  and  vicinity  may  be  in  other  branches,  their 
abilities  are  not  up  to  much  in  the  cycling  line.  I 
would  prefer  seeing  cycling  clubs  do  the  handi- 
capping, for  the  cycling  events,  at  any  rate. 


The  Fifty  Miles  Road  Championship  of  Ire- 
land was  held  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  the  weather, 
bar  a  strong  wind,  was  beautifully  fine,  the  entries 
more  numerous  than  formerly,  and  the  spectators 
considerable.  The  road  over  which  the  course  lay 
was  not  to  say  good,  so  that  the  winner's  time  may 
be  considered  very  fair.  Both  Hall  and  Mellor  got 
severe  falls  in  the  sixth  mile,  but  the  latter  only  re- 
mounted on  a  machine  the  worse  for  the  accident, 
which  after  riding  about  another  28  miles  he  ex- 
changed ;  but  for  these  croppers  the  race  would 
have  ended  far  different.  To  J.  J.  Thompson  credit 
must  be  given  for  the  plucky  style  with  which  he 
rode  to  get  within  the  standard  time,  only  to  fail  by 
by  about  two  or  three  miles. 


IRISH  RACING  RECORD. 
Abercorn  Amateur  Athletic  Club  (Lansdowne 
Road).— 19th  July.— One  Mile  (Club)  :  J.  P.  Sweeney, 
scratch  (i) ;  C.  Shortt,  20  yds  (2)  ;  G.  McBrair,  20 
(3).  Won  by  a  yard.  Time,  3m.  39s. — One  Mile: 
R.  J.  Mecredy,  D.U.B.C,  scratch  (i)  ;  A.  Holt, 
I.C.C.C,  140  yds  (2) ;  H.  M.  Mooney,  I. B.C.,  130  (3). 
Won  easily  by  two  yards.  Time,  3m.  32s. — Two 
Miles :  R.  J.  Mecredy,  D.U.B.C,  scratch  (i)  ;  A. 
Holt,  I.C.C.C,  220  yds  (2)  ;  E.  H.  Tickell,  L.C.C, 
150(3)-  Won  very  easily  by  four  yards.  Time,  7m. 
3ofs. — Two  Miles  (Club) :  J.  P.  Sweeney,  scratch  (i)  ; 
C  Shortt,  40  3-ds  (2) ;  D.  Clegg,  40  (3).  Won  easily 
by  ten  yards.  Time,  8m.  26s. — Three  Miles  :  R.  J 
Mecredy,  scratch  (i)  ;  F.  A.  Murchison,  P.B.C,  80 
yds  (2) ;  J.  P.  Sweeney,  A.A.A.C.,  340  (3).     Won  by 
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50  yards.  Time,  12m.  17s. — Five  Miles  :  R.  J. 
Mecredy,  scratch  (i) ;  C.  P.  Tivy,  450  yds  (2).  Won 
by  600  yards.     Time,  20m.  28s. 

BoRRis  (Co.  Carlow)  Cricket  Club.— 22nd  July. — 
Two  Miles  :  W.  Murphy,  New  Ross  B.C.,  100  yds 
(i) ;  J.  Kirwan,  200  (i)  ;  H.  A.  Quiaton,  Irish  Cham- 
pion C.C,  150  (3).  Won  easily.  Time,  8m.  26s. — 
One  Mile  Mount  and  Dismount:  W.  Murphy  (i) ; 
H.  A.  Quinton  (2) ;  N.  Walsh  (3).  Won  by  ten  yards. 
— Five  Miles  :  J.  J.  Tector,  scratch  (i)  ;  H.  A.  Quin- 
ton, 300  yds  (2) ;  P.  Conboy,  200  (3).  Won  by  60 
yards.     Time,  23m.  7s. 


N.C.C.,  500  (3).  Won  by  one  yard.  Time,  gm.  44s. 
—Two  Miles:  W.S.Walker,  N.F.C.,  300  yds  (i)  ; 
J.  Hill,  N.C.C.,  250  (2);  J.  M'Cormack,  M.B.C.,  250 
(3).  Time,  7m.  26i-s. — Three  Miles:  J.  W.  Morley 
(i)  ;  J.  Hill  (2)  ;  W.'s.  Walker  (3). 


Ballon  (Co.  Carlow)  Athletic  Club. — 31st  July. 
— Four  Miles  :  S.  R.  Stedman,  200  yds  (i)  ;  J.  R. 
Daggs,  K.C.C.,  230  (2) ;  G.  Daly,  W.C.C,  260  (3). 
Won  by  25  yards. — Two  Miles  Novices'  :  J.  Doran 
(i)  ;  J.  J.  Tector  (2)  ;  J.  R.  Daggs  (3).  Won  easily. 
— Two  Miles:  J.  Walsh,  no  yds  (i)  ;  J.  Webster, 
150  (2) ;  J.  J.  Tector,  E.B.C.,  scratch  (3). 


Warrenpoint  Athletic  Club. — 23rd  July. — One 
Mile  :  J.  W.  Morley,  Ulster  C.C.  (i) ;  J.  Hill,  Newry 
C.C.  (2) ;  W.  S.  Walker,  Newry  F.C.  (3).  Won  by 
three  yards.  Time,  4m.  55s. — Two  Miles  :  J.  W. 
Morley,  scratch  (i) ;  W.  S.  Walker,  200  yds  (2) ;  J. 
Hill,  180  (3).  Won  by  20  yards.  Time,  lom.  5s. — 
Three  Miles:  J.  W.  Morley,  scratch  (i) ;  W.  S. 
Walker,  300  yds  (2).     Won  hands  down. 


loNA  Bicycle  Club  (Lansdowne  Road). — 26th 
July. — One  Mile  Novices'  (Club)  :  P.  J.  Mooney  (i) ; 
E.  Bentley  (2) ;  J.  McManus  (3).  Won  by  100  yards. 
Time,  3m.  49s. — One  Mile  (Final  Heat)  :  Alf.  Du 
Cros,  260  yds  (i) ;  Geo.  Browne,  I. B.C.,  100  (2) ; 
W.  F.  McCourt,  W.B.C.,  100  (3).  Won  by  30  yards. 
Time,  3m.  30JS. — One  Mile  (Club)  :  H.  M.  Mooney, 
40  yds  (i)  ;  G.  Browne,  scratch  (2) ;  T.  Hanna,  40 
yds  (3).  Won  by  two  feet.  Time,  3m.  35s. — Three 
Miles:  W.  F.  McCourt,  W.B.C.,  200  yds  (i) ;  J.J. 
Keating,  P. B.C.,  scratch,  (2);  J.  F.  Wright,  500  yds 
(3).  Won  by  twenty  yards.  Time,  iim.  ig^s. — 
Five  Miles  :  W.  F.  McCourt,  300  yds  (i) ;  J.  J.  Keat- 
ing, scratch  (2) ;  George  Browne,  300  yds  (3).  Won 
by  30  yards.     Time,  i8m.  37s. 


Distillery  (Belfast)  Cricket  Club  (Broadway). — 
26th  July. — Two  Miles  :  J.  J.  Currie,  100  yds  (i) ;  R. 
Barry,  280  (2) ;  J.  Crieghton,  140  (3).  Won  very 
easily. 

Royal  Irish  ConstabularySports  (Phoenix  Park). 
— 29th  July. — Two  Miles  :  J.  West  (i) ;  J.  Corcoran 
(2) ;  E.  Dalton  (3).  Won  very  easily  by  reason  of 
one  of  Corcoran's  pedals  locking. 


Newry  Athletic  Club. — 29th  July.— One  Mile 
Novices' :  A.  "  Muir,"  L.A.C.  (i) ;  J.  Wright,  N.R.C. 
(2) ;  J.  McAlister  (3).  Won  by  ten  yards.  Time, 
3m.  57s.— Two  Miles  Tricycle  :  J.  W.  Morley,  U. C.C 
scratch  (i)  ;  J.  MacNight,  400  yds  (2) ;  A.  C.  Wilson^ 


"  Freeman's  Journal"  Athletic  Club  (Lansdowne 
Road). — 2nd  August. — One  Mile  :  G.  Browne,  I. B.C., 
80  yds  (1) ;  A.  Du  Cros,  200  yds  (2)  ;  A.  Mecredy, 
I.e. C.C,  200  (3).  Won  by  two  yards.  Time,  3m.  14! s. 
— Three  Miles  :  J.  J.  Keating,  P. B.C.,  scratch  (i)  ; 
W.  M'Court,  W.B.C,  170  (2) ;  G.  Phillips,  L.B.C, 
50  (3).  Won  after  a  good  race  by  ten  yards.  I'ime, 
lom.  i8s. — Five  Miles  :  J.  J.  Keating,  scratch,  (i)  ; 
G.  Phillips,  90  yds  (2) ;  W.  M'Court,  220  (3).  Another 
splendid  race  ;    won  by  half  a  yard.     Time,   i8m. 

I2Si. 


Cork  Athletic  Club. — 4th  and  5th  August. — 
First  Day.  One  Mile  Novices' :  C  L.  O'Shea, 
scratch  (i) ;  R.  Young,  20  yds  (2) ;  P.  O'Crowley 
20  (3).  Two  Miles  :  W.  R.  M'Taggart,  C.B.C, 
scratch  (i)  ;  T.  H.  Perrott,  50  yds  (2) ;  A.  O'Cal- 
laghan,  300  (3).  Won  by  ten  yards.  Time,  iim.  5s. 
Second  Day.  Ten  Miles :  W.  R.  M'Taggart,  scratch 
(i) ;  T.  H.  Perrott,  150  yds  (2) ;  A.  O'Callaghan, 
1000  (3).     Won  by  50  yards.     Time,  45m.  los. 


Blessington  (Co.  Wicklow)  Athletic  Sports. — 
Three-and-a-half  Miles:  J.  R.  Dagg,  K.C.C,  2  min. 
(i) ;  J.  W.  Whittaker,  M.B.C,  40  sec.  (2) ;  H.  A. 
Quinton,  I.C.C.C,  i  min.  (3). — Seven  Miles:  J.  J. 
Keating,  P.B.C,  scratch  (i)  ;  E.  O.  Bailey,  P.B.C, 
3  min.  (2) ;  O.  Ahlborn,  I.C.C.C,  40  sec.  (3). 


Gorey  (Co.  Wexford)  Athletic  Sports. — 5th 
August. — Three  Miles  :  S.  R.  Stedman,  scratch  (i) ; 
A.  E.  Alford,  300  yds  (2)  ;  J.  E.  Shannon,  100  (3). 

County  Kildare  Athletic  Club  (Naas). — 6th 
August.— Two  Miles  :  E.  S.  M'Kay,  I.C.C.C,  scratch 
(i);  W.  F.  M'Court,  W.B.C,  190  yds  (2);  J.  R. 
Dagg,  K.C.C,  300  (3).  Time,  8m.  15s. — Three 
Miles:  R.  J.  Mecredy,  D.U.B.C,  180  yds  (i)  ;  E.  S. 
M'Kay,  scratch  (2) ;  W.  F.  M'Court,  W.B.C,  240 
yds  (3).     Time,  12m.  15s. 
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Parteen  (Limerick)  Athletic  Club.  —  7th 
August. — One  Mile:  S.  M'Adam,  35  yds  (i) ;  C. 
O'Donel,  30  (2)  ;  H.  M'Ghie,  scratch  (3).  Won  by 
18  yards.  Time,  4m.  30s. — Two  Miles  :  S.  M'Adam, 
60  yds  (i) ;  H.  M'Ghie,  scratch  (o).  M'Adam  won 
as  he  liked. 


Phcenix  B.C.  (Lansdowne  Road). — gth  August. — 
Two  Miles  Novices' :  M.  Cashin  (i) ;  W.  T.  Mackin- 
tosh (2) ;  G.  P.  Richardson  (3).  Won  very  easily. 
Time,  8m.  8s. — Three  Miles  Club  Championship  :  J. 
J.  Keatnig  (i) ;  J.  J.  Dollard  (2) ;  F.  A.  Murchison  (3). 
Won  very  easily  by  15  yards.  Time,  12m.  i8s. — One 
Mile  Open  (Final  Heat)  :  S.  McBrair,  M.B.C., 
260  yds  (i) ;  G.  Phillips,  L.C.C.,  85  (2)  ;  E.  S. 
M'Kay,  I.C.C.C,  scratch  (3).  Won  easily  by  30 
yards.  Time,  3m.  22s. — Five  Miles  (Club)  :  J.  J. 
Dollard,  80  yds  (i)  ;  M.  Cashin,  200  (2)  ;  E.  O. 
Bailey,  300  (3).  Won  by  a  length.  Time,  20m.  34s. 
—Three  Miles  (Open) :  E.  S.  McKay,  I.C.C.C, 
scratch  (i) ;  G.  Phillips,  240  yds  (2) ;  J.  T.  Wright,  700 
(3).  Won  after  a  good  race  by  three  yards.  Time, 
lom.  44s. — Four  Miles  :  E.  S.  McKay,  scratch  (i)  ; 
G.  Phillips,  330  yds  (2) ;  J.  B.  Whittaker,  M.B.C. 
400  (3).     Won  by  six  yards.     Time,  15m.  45s. 


Carbury  (Co.  Kildare)  Amateur  Athletic 
Club. — 15th  August. — Two  Miles:  J.  Williams, 
300  yds  (i) ;  R.  H.  Mathers,  I.A.A.C,  300  (2)  ;  P-  J. 
Kilroy,  M.B.C.,  180  (3).  Won  by  50  yards.  Time, 
iim.  27s. 

Arklow  Athletic  and  Aquatic  Sports. — 15th 
August. — Two  Miles  :  S.  Stedman,  20  yds  (i)  ;  J. 
Daly,  W.C.T.C,  scratch  (2) ;  J.  Gervase,  80  yds  (3). 
Time,  12m.  2S. 


Hilden  (Lisburn)  Athletic  Club  (Fort  Grounds) 
—gth  August.— One  Mile :  J.  W.  Morley,  U.C.C, 
60  yds  (i) ;  F.  H.  Hall,  N.I.C.C,  scratch  (2)  ;  J.  J. 
Currie,  Liverpool  B.C.,  80  yds  (3).  Won  by  20 
yards.  Time,  3m.  28JS. — Four  Miles  :  F.  H.  Hall, 
scratch  (i) ;  J.  W.  Morley,  150  yds  (2) ;  J.  J.  Currie 
300  yds  (3).     Won  easily.     Time,  17m.  3s. 


Fifty  Miles  Road  Championship-  of  Ireland 
(Phcenix  Park). — i6th  August. — E.  S.  M'Kay,  Irish 
Champion  C.C.  (i)  ;  time,  3h.  37m.  55s.  ;  H.  A. 
Quinton,  Irish  Champion  C.C.  (2) ;  time,  3h.  4gm, 
los.  ;  M.  Cashin,  Phcenix  B.  C.  (3) ;  time,  3h.  55m.  ; 
J.  H.  Mellor,  Eglinton  B.C.  (4)  ;  time,  3h.  57m. 
The  above  four,  having  beaten  the  standard 
time  (4  hours),  are  entitled  to  the  special  prizes 
offered  by  the  Irish  Cyclists'  Association.  The 
following  also  competed,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  J.  J.  Thompson,  did  not  ride  more  than  30 
miles.  J.  J.  Thompson,  Wanderers  B.C. ;  F.  H. 
Hall,  Cork ;  W.  F.  Barry,  Irish  Champion  C.C. ; 
A.  R.  E.  Holt,  I.C.C.C;  J.  B.  Whittaker,  Metropoli- 
tan B.C. ;  and  E.  O.  Bailey,  Phcenix  B.C.  R.  J. 
Mecredy,  Dublin  Univ.  B.C.,  and  J.  Litchfield, 
I.C.C.C,  were  the  absentees. 


County  Dublin  Athletic  Club  (Lansdowne 
Road).— i6th  August.— One  Mile:  W.  R.  McGrath, 
240  yds  (i) ;  T.  R.  S.  Hanna,  I. B.C.,  130  (2)  ;  J.  P. 
Sweeny,  120  (3).  Time,  3m.  30s. — Three  Miles:  G. 
PhilHps,  scratch  (i) ;  W.  R.  McGrath,  650  yds  (2) ; 
C.  Shortt,  400  yds  (3).  Won  by  six  yards.  Time, 
iim.  20s. 

"Athcliath." 
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PATENT    RECORD. 


(Compiled   by  Habt   &    Co.,   Patent   Agents,  186,   Fleet    Street,   E.G.,   from   whom   all  information  concerning 
Patents,  including  book  of  instructions,  may  be  obtained.) 


Abbidgments  of  Specifications. 
Publisbied  during  the  month  ending  15th  June,  1884. 

5214. — J.  Harrington,  Coventry.  Mounting  and  fixing 
the  seats  or  saddles  of  bicycles,  etc.  November 
2nd,  1883.  Price  6d.  Guides  are  affixed  to  the 
spring,  and  a  corresponding  plate  to  the  underside 
of  the  saddle,  which  can  therefore  slide  in  the 
guides. 

6356. — W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.     Manumotive  velo 
cipedes.      (Com.    by   S.    Kruka,    Michle,    Austria.) 
Nov.  13th,  1883.     Price  2d.     These  are   driven  by 
two    cranks,   turned   by   hand,  and  the  motion   is 
transmitted  by  an  endless  chain.     (Pro.  pro.) 


5260. — A.  Gent  and  C.  N.  Spencer,  Nottingham.  Tri- 
cycles. November  6th,  1883.  Price  2d.  The  rider 
is  seated  above  the  backbone  over  the  driving  wheel, 
as  in  a  bicycle,  which  backbone  is  also  continued  in 
front  of  the  wheel  to  below  its  axis,  where  the  front 
and  rear  ends  thereof  are  joined  by  an  elliptical 
frame.  The  two  small  wheels  are  held  in  forks 
secured  on  each  side  to  this  frame  a  little  behind 
the  large  driving  wheel.     (Pro.  pro.) 

5439.— J.  Bradshaw  and  J.  Bradshaw,  jun.,  Wigan. 
Bicycles,  &c.  Nov.  17th,  1883.  Price  2d.  Inside 
the  hub  of  the  driving-wheel  are  mounted  toothed 
wheels  connected  therewith  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  speed  at  pleasure.     (Pro.  pro.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TRADE    MARK. 


The"  Facile"  Safety  Bicycle 

(BEALiE    St    »TRA.W»    PATBIVT).- 

Onthe  16th  September,  Mr.  J.  H.  Adams  rode  242^  miles  in  21 
hours  over  roada  by  no  meana  invariably  good.  Sarely  this  per- 
formance, taken  together  with  the  other  splendid  records  of  the 
"Facile,"  and  with  the  admitted  safety  and  comfort  of  the  machine, 
is  enough  to  stamp  it  as  absolutely  the  best  roadster  ever 
introduced.  Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 

SOIiK    IflANVFACXVRERS— 


ELLIS  &  CO.,  LMTD.,  165,  FLEET  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G. 

THE  RACING  SEASON  IS  NOW  ON!   TRAIN  EARLY, 

And  invest  in  and  follow  the  Bules  laid  down  in 

PRINCIPLES  OF  nmm  for  amateur  athletes, 

BY  DR.   H.   L.  COETIS. 

Illustrated.     PRICE  ONE  SfIILl,I!VO;  by  post,  1/2.      Of  all  Booksellers,  or  of 


ILIFFE  &  SON, 


PEINTBES, 

12,  SmitMord  St., 

COVENTRY. 


PUBLISHBES, 

98,  Fleet  St., 

LONDON 


"DAS  YELOCIPED," 

Fachbiatt  fur  die  Gesammt-lnteressen 
des  Deutschen  Velocioeden-Sports.  Der 
ill.Jahrgang  (Juli1883Juni  bis1884)ent- 
halt  jeden  monat  interessante  Rundschau, 
Portraits,Biographien,illustrirteNovellet- 
ten,  Berichte  von  Wettfahren,  Touren,&c. 
Nur  noch  einige  Exemeplare  zum  Abon- 
nements  preis  von  5/- 


"JAHRBUCH" 

fup  1884  (II.  Jahrgang)  un  entbehrlich 
fur  Jeden  Velocipedisten.  Preis  porto- 
fpei1/6.     Briefmarken  angenommen. 

IM  VEELAG 
T.  H.  S.   WALHJER    (Redaction  des  Velociped) 

18,KRAUSENSTRASSE,  BERLIN,  W. 


ENJOY  TflS  PERFECTION  OF  MOTION. 


—THE    COMPLETE— 


OR, 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A  BICYCLIST, 

By  henry  STURMEY. 

PRICE  ONE   SHILLING. 

By  post,  1/2.     Of  all  Booksellers,  or  of 

ILIFFE  &   SON, 


PRINTERS, 

PUBLISHERS. 

12,  Sniithiord  St., 

98,  Fleet  St. 

COVENTRY 

LONDON 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


'TRICYCLING  for  LADIES.' 

(By  MISS  F.   J.   E(RSK1J^E. 

Contents. — I.  The  Machine.,  Points,  PecuHarities  and 
Principles.  II.  Accessories.  III.  Care  of  the  Machine. 
IV.  TricycHng  Dress.  V.  How  to  Ride.  VI.  Touring. 
VII.  Sociables  and  Rear-steerers.  VIII.  General  Hints 
—Don't.  IX.  The  Anatomy  of  Tricycles.  X.  Bye  Laws 
applied  to  Tricycles.  XI.  Sketching  and  Photography 
for   Lady   Riders, 

"  For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  real  need  with  many 
ladies  who  have  had  their  interest  awakened  on  the  subject  of 
tricycling  for  some  small  book  which  should  put  them  in  pos- 
session of  the  most  useful  and  necessary  information  without 
having  to  pay  for  it  by  their  own  experience.  This  want  is 
now  supplied,  and  in  Miss  Erskine's  book  will  be  found 
hints  on  the  choice  and  management  of  Tricycles,  with  sug- 
gestions on  dress,  riding  and  touring,  &c.,  adapted  to  a  lady's 
special  requirements." 

E^      NOW    BEADY. 

Crown  ^vo.  54  Pages.  Price  Sixpence.  By  Post,  7  Stamps. 

LONDON  :  ILIFFE  &  SON,  98,  FLEET  STREET. 

And   of   all    Booksellers,    Bookstalls,    and  Bicycle   Depots. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


H.  L.  COBTIS,  Amateur  Champion,  won  the  25  and  50  Miles'  Amatenr  Championship  Races 
on  a  Bicycle  fitted  with  Bown's  "JEOLUS"  Ball  Bearings,  beatiag  record  time. 
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^OLUS 


BALL 
BEARINGS 


FOB 


Front  Wheels,  Back  Wheels,  and  Pedals  of  Bicycles  and  Tricycles, 


ABX 


Universally  Adjustable,  Dust  or  Dirt  Proot,  require  but  Slight  Lubrication, 
and  consequently  are  the  most  Durable  Bearings  yet  introduced. 

As  a  proof  of  their  vast  superiority,  all  the  principal  Amateur  and  Professional   Bicycle  Baces  have  been 

won  by  the  nse  of  tnese  celebrated  Bearings. 


Front  Wheel  Bearings 


Back  Wheel  Bearings. 


WILLIAM   BOWN, 

308,    SUMMER     LANE,     BIRMINGHAM, 

sole:  proprietor  and  maker. 

N.B. — Mannfaoturer  of  every  description  of  Fittings  for  Bicycles  and  Stampings  in  Iron  and  Steel  for  same. 


I 


Bown's  Patent  ".SIOLTTS"  Ball  Bearings  are  admitted  to  be  by  far  the  best  as  reg^ards  darability, 
easy  adjustment,  for  attaining:  great  speed  and  reaniring  less  Inbrication  than  all  others- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  WHEEL  WORLD. 


'HE    September    Number  of  "The  Wheel  World  "  was  an  unusually    interesting  one.      The 
Lithographed  Portrait  was  of  Mr.  H.J.  Webb,  who,  simultaneously  with   its  appearance 
had   so  thoroughly  beaten  record   from   Land's   End   to  John-o'-Groat's.     Besides  smallej- 
illustrations,   there   were  three    full-page    drawings   b}^   George    Moore — "  Sisters  of  the 

Wheel,"  a  very  attractive  sketch  of  two  young  ladies  on  a  sociable  ;   "The  Photographic  Contingent" 

at  Harrogate  ;  and  "  Alone  in   his  Glory,"    representing  a  fallen   warrior   at   the   same  encampment. 

Twenty-seven  distinct  articles  of  fact  and  fiction  gave  pleasant  reading  for  those  Cyclists  who  are  at 

all  intei-ested  in  their  sport. 

The  Sporting  Life  said  : — "  The  current  number  of  this  popular  '  mag.'  scores  a  best  on  record. 

Not  only   is  it  well   printed,   but  the  matter,  in  addition,  is  readable,  instructive,  and 

amusing." 

The  August  No.  gave,  amongst  other  papers,  "  Cycling  as  a  Health  Restorer  and  an  Aid  to 
Business;"  a  humorous  article  by  Junius  Junior;  "  The  Joys  of  Winter  Riding;"  "  A  Midnight 
Ride,"  which  was  fraught  with  important  results,  by  Charles  E.  Bacon  ;  Titanambuxgo's  "  Latest 
Dream  "  of  certain  elderly  gentlemen  who  wanted  to  be  "secretaries,  and  presidents,  and  things  ;  " 
verses  b}'  W.  Beck,  "  for  quick  time  music,  in  the  key  of  'B  sharp'  or  'G  up'  ;"  and  several  other, 
items.       The  portrait  was  of  Robert  Cameron,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool. 

The  July  No.  commenced  the  current  Volume  (Vol.  H.  of  the  New  Series).  In  addition  to  the 
Lithographed  Portrait  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Ward,  of  Manchester,  it  had  a  special  full-page  engraving  of 
George  M.  Hendee,  Amateur  Champion  of  America,  accompanied  by  a  very  interesting  and  signi- 
ficant biography.  "  Two  Days  on  a  Tandem  "  gave  an  amusing  account  of  Messrs.  Sturmey  and 
Golder's  experience  of  the  Rucker  Tandem  Bicycle.  There  was  also  given  a  full-page  illustration, 
entitled  "  Wur's  yer  Loits  ? '"  Other  articles  were  "Faint  Heart  never  won  Fair  Lady,"  "Wheel 
Tracks  in  Lakeland,"  "  The  World  on  Wheels,"  &c. 

>  «< 

The  Nos.  for  July,  August,  and  September  sent  post  free  for  21  stamps.  A  batch  of  interesting 
reading.    Subscription  for  One  Year,  post  free,  7s.;  Single  Copies,  7id. 


VOLUME     I. 

Of  the  New  Series  is  now  ready.     With   13  full-page  Portraits   and   Biographies, 
and  numerous  engravings.     Handsomely  bound  in  blue   and  gold.      Price  7s.  6d. 

Sent  post  free  for  the  amount. 

Handsome  Covers  for   binding  Vol.  I.   of  the  New   Series   of  "The  Wheel  World"  can   now   be 

had    post  free  for  2s.  6d. 


The  above  Books  can  be  obtained  to  order  of  all  Booksellers    and  Bookstalls,  or  will  be  sent  on 

receipt  of  respective  amounts  by 

ILIFFE  &  SON,  98,  FLEET  STEEET,  LONDON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  from  Rev.  John  Lewis  Williams, 

Stanley   Green   Vicarage,   Poole. 

August  13th,  1883. 
Dear  Sirs, — My  son  and  myself  have  just  made  a  journey  from  this  place  to  Gainsborough  and  back  (500  miles)  on 
one  of  your  "  Premier"  Sociable  Tricycles  (supplied  through  Mr.  King,  of  'Wimborne).  We  made  96,  91,  and  88  miles 
on  three  several  days,  carrying  more  than  401bs.  of  luggage.  The  roads  in  some  districts  were  very  rough,  notably 
between  Stamford  and  Grantham,  notwithstanding  not  a  single  screw  came  loose,  and  the  machine  is  in  as  good  order 
as  the  day  we  started.  Yours  faithfully, 

JOHN  LEWIS  WILLIAMS, 
To  Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  Vicar  of  Lonofleet. 

Nuremberg,  August  21st,  1883. 
Gentlemen, — I  have  much  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the    best  long-dihtance  ride   on  bicycles  ever  done  in 
Germany  was  accomplished  by  my  two  brothers,  Hermann  and  Daniel  Beissbarth,  on  the  19th  inst.,  when  they  rode 
266  kilometres,  in  15h.  35m.     Machines  used,  54in.  "  Eoyal  "  Bicycle  and  55in.  "D.H.F.  Premier,"  of  your  make. 
Tou  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  think  well  of  this  letter. 

Yours  respectfully,  WOLFGANG  BEISSBARTH. 


Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  September  17th,  1883. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  loan  of  the  "  Premier  "  Tricycle,  which  you  so  kindly  placed 
at  my  disposal,  to  enable  me  to  check  Mr.  Adams  in  his  attempt  to  beat  record  on  a  "Facile."  The  machine  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  I  have  not  had  the  slightest  preparation,  and,  save  for  a  ride 
to  Weybridge  and  back,  have  not  been  on  a  machine  for  14  days,  the  following  facts,  which  can  be  vouched  for  be 
Messrs.  Adams,  Barrow,  Albone,  and  others,  speak  for  themselves  as  regards  the  qualities  of  the  "  Premier  " 
Roadster.  I  rode  from  Cambridge  to  Biggleswade,  40  miles,  in  3h.  30m.,  less  10  minutes  stoppages  (the  roads  in 
some  places  being  very  loose  and  stony),  and  afterwards  completed  56^  miles  (an  attack  of  nausea  prevented  me  riding 
two  miles  further  in  the  same  time)  in  5h.  I  iancy  this  is  about  the  best  piece  of  work  that  has  ever  been  done  on  a 
hona  fide  roadster,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  Saturday  was  the  first  day  I  ever  tried  a  "  Premier,"  I  don't  think  it  requires 
a  prophet  to  tell  what  will  be  my  mount  next  season.  I  may  state  that  the  machine,  which  weighs  791bs.,  was  geared 
up  to  60in.,  and  carried  me  easily  up  every  hill,  including  all  between  Biggleswade  and  London. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

C.  H.  LAEEETTE  (Bell's  Life  in  London). 

f/tm/mnini///in///////t/i//t////j//i////jii'y//fff////frr///fninf/tn///i/f/f ////£///////  , 

SOLE    PATENTEES    &    MAKERS: 


HILLMAN, 


14,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT, 

5,  LISLE  ST.,  LEICESTER  square; 

"PREMIER"    WORKS.    COV! 


Send  One  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Price  List  &  Testimoniais.    Prompt  delivery  can  be  given. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Demy  8vo.  410  Pages.  308  Illustrations. 

THE 


Price  2/6,  post  free  3/- 


TF(ICYCLISTS'  INDISPENSABLE  yiNNUAL  &  JIApBOOK  70I|  1884. 

BY    HENRY    STURMEY. 

SINCE  the  present  editien  of  this  standard  wort  was  ready,  the  demand  for  copies  has  been  very  great.    The  publishers  would  there- 
fore advise  gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  obtain  copies  to  secure  them  at  once,  as  there  is  every  probability  of  the  book  being  quite 
sold  ou"  much  earlier  than  the  last  edition. 

THE  TKICYCLISTS'  INDISPENSABLE  is  absolutely  necessary  for  all  who  wish  ijjipacttaZ,  accurate  and  com^jfeie  information  on 
Tricycles  and  Tricycling.  No  one  can  be  sure  of  having  done  the  best  for  their  requirements  unless  they  have  made  their  choice  from  a 
complete  and  latest  survey  of  the  ground.    This  the  above  worJj  gives,  and  gives  in  the  clearest  and  most  reliable  manner. 


Introductory  Essay  5 

Analy.'^is  of  the  Machine. 

Wheels  (Tyres,  Felloes,  &c.)       20 

Bearings  34 

Frame  (Forks,  Head,  &c.) 48 

Narrowing  Arrangements 50 

Spring     63 

Seats  and  Saddles 72 

Steering  Gear 83 

Driving  Gear 91 

Brakes    133 

Foot-rests        142 


CONTENTS. 
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Lamps,  &c.,  &c.  144 

A  Glance  at  the  Tricycle  Trade  ...  175 

Complete  descriptions  of  350  Tricycles, 
all  at  present  made 

Manumotive  Machines 

Children's  Tricycles  

Children's  Sociables         366 
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according  to  price       372 
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Keeping  in  Order        383 
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The  Tricyclists'  Indispensable  may  be  had  at  all  Bicycle  Depots  and  Bookstalls,  aad  to  order  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents;  or 
copies  wiU  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Postal  Note  or  Stamps  for  33.  by  the  Publishers. 

ILIFFE  i.t^  SON,  95,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


'NAUTIGUS  IN  SCOTLAND.' 

i^  CHEAP   EDITION. 

ESSES.  Nixon  and  Webb  by  their  recent  rides  having  drawn  increased  attention  to  North  Britain  as 
a  Toiu'lng  ground  for  Cyclists,  the  publishers   have  prepared  a  cheaper  edition  of  the  above  work. 

The  author,  a  retired  naval  man,  laid  down  his  tour  (covering  2,500  miles)  so  as  to  embrace  the  most 
interesting  and  romantic  sci-nery  in  Scotland,  and  being  deprived  of  the  company  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  to  have  joined  him  at  Sligichan,  had  to  ride  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  alone.  This,  however, 
rnther  adds  to  the  value  of  the  book  than  otherwise,  as  the  dilemmas  and  shifts  he  was  put  to  neces- 
sitate the  introduction  of  information  wDich  would  otherwise  perhaps  have  been  wanting.  Many 
persons  have  an  idea  that  accounts  of  Tours  furnish  rather  dry  reading,  but  this  depends  on  the  way 
they  are  written,  and  in  the  present  instance  their  minds  will  be  agreeably  disabused. 

Although  giving  valuable  details  as  to  condition  of  roads,  capabilities  of  hotels,  equipment,  make- 
shifts. &c.,  yet  there  was  so  much  of  interest  encountered,  and  the  record  is  so  pleasantly  written,  tliat 
it  is  in  every  sense  a  readable  book.  All  Tourists,  whether  in  Scotland  or  not,  should  accompany 
"Nauticus"  in  his  trip,  as  they  will  find  much  in  the  descriptions  of  persons  met,  difficulties  overcome 
and  places  visited  to  materially  increase  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  their  own  future  journeys.  The 
taking  illustrations  aud  map  complete  a  very  cheap  2s.  volume. 

31  Ulustrations.      Demy  Bvo.      200  Pages.      Price  2s.,  by  post  2s.  3d. 

Of  all  Booksellers,  or  of  the  Publisheis, 

ILIFFE  &  SON,    98,    FLEET    STREET,    LONDON. 


THE  MOST  APPROVED  MAPS  /ND  BOOKS  FOR  CYCLISTS  &  TOURISTS. 
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SEVEN    DAYS    IN    QUARANTINE    ON     THE    ITALIAN    FRONTIER. 


THE  following  account  of  our  seven  days  in 
quarantine  on  the  way  to  the  Turin  Inter- 
national Cycle  Races  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
wheel  world,  therefore  I  have  pleasure  in 
giving  you  all  particulars.  F.  De  Civry  and  myself 
started  from  Paris  on  Saturday  evening,  the  i6th 
August,  about  seven  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Moudane 
station  on  Sunday  morning,  about  eight  o'clock. 
Here  we  first  were  among  the  quarantine  officials, 
then  examined  by  a  doctor,  and  sent  to  our  desti- 
nation on  the  frontier.  We  passed  through  the 
celebrated  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  which  is  seven  and 
a-half  miles  in  length,  underneath  the  mountains, 
and  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  the  work  taking  13 
years  to  complete.  It  was  begun  in  1857,  and 
finished  in  December,  1870,  and  formally  opened  the 
17th  September,  1871 ;  it  cost  about  six  millions 
sterling,  which  was  divided  between  Italy  and 
France.  The  method  of  its  construction  is  rather 
interesting.  It  was  drilled  from  both  ends,  at  the 
rate  of  from  two  to  three  yards  in  24  hours  ;  the  two 
parts  at  the  final  joining  were  only  i^  feet  out  of  line 
vertically,  and  without  any  error  horizontally.  The 
tools  were  driven  by  hydraulic  pressure,  supplied 
from  the  hills  above,  compressed  air  being  provided 
in  iron  tubes.  Many  visitors  will  still  prefer  to  pass 
over  the  mountain,  on  account  of  the  sublime  scenery, 
but  the  tunnel  has  proved  a  great  gain  to  commercial 
industry.  At  the  Itahan  mouth  our  train  stopped, 
we  were  placed  under  guard,  and  surrounded 
with  Italian  soldiers  and  other  officials.  We  then 
commenced  a  mile  tramp  along  a  steep  road,  and 
from  the  bank  above  us  about  three  or  four  hundred 
peasants  and  Piedmontese  workmen — evidently  in 
quarantine — shouted  something  in  Italian,  which  we 
afterwards  found  out  was,  "  Straw,  straw  !  only  straw 
to  lay  upon."  At  length  we  arrived  upon  a  fiat 
portion  of  the  mountain,  about  half-a-mile  square, 
and  this  was  our  destination  for  seven  days.  The 
sight  was  very  peculiar,  and  the  view  at  first  was 
like  a  soldiers'  camp  or  temporary  village,  which  it 
certainly  was.      We   were   conducted   into   an   old 


house,  where  we  were  disinfected.  There  was 
simply  a  strong  odour  of  carbolic  acid,  or  some  such 
fluid,  too  strong  to  be  pleasant,  and  after  we 
had  remained  a  few  minutes  we  were  allowed  to 
leave,  but  our  baggage  was  left  for  a  period  of  six 
hours  to  get  thoroughly  disinfected.  After  paying  a 
visit  to  the  head  office,  to  write  down  our  names, 
profession  (pro.  cyclists!),  etc.,  etc.,  we  were  offered 
a  tent  free  of  charge,  but  as  we  were  not  on  an 
"  Harrogate  excursion,"  we  preferred  a  good  old- 
fashioned  bed,  which  we  were  lucky  to  obtain  in  an 
old  barn  of  a  place  for  five  francs  per  night  (4s.  2d.) 
There  are  three  of  us  in  one  room,  with  separate 
beds,  De  Civry,  an  Itahan  gentleman,  and  myself, 
but  we  are  evidently  lucky,  for  there  are  as  many 
as  five  in  a  room  elsewhere.  Medinger — another 
French  cyclist,  who  has  been  here  since  last  Saturday 
— sleeps  in  a  room  where  there  are  five,  including 
men  and  women,  and  simply  a  rug  or  sheet  to  divide 
the  beds.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  uncivilised 
manner  of  this  quarantine  is  scarcely  to  be  believed, 
and  not  a  single  line  I  am  writing  is  in  any  way  un- 
truthful. To  continue  my  narrative.  After  securing 
our  beds,  for  which  we  had  to  pay  in  advance,  we 
wanted  some  breakfast,  and  we  were  informed  that 
the  tariff  was  five  francs  per  day  for  breakfast  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  dinner  at  six  o'clock  prompt ;  therefore, 
altogether,  including  our  beds,  we  pay  eight  shillings 
per  day,  with  various  extras,  such  as  candle  five- 
pence,  etc.,  and  our  bills  amount  to  nearly  ten  shillings 
per  day.  There  is  one  little  stall  kept  by  an  Italian 
woman,  who  sells  the  different  papers,  and  the  other 
day  I  paid  sixpence  for  the  Daily  News.  Other 
things  equally  dear.  After  we  had  our  breakfast, 
which,  by  the  way,  consisted  of  rice,  portions  of 
meat,  bad  wine,  and  stale  bread — in  fact,  nothing  in- 
viting, and  certainly  not  a  diet  fit  for  a  man  in 
training,  we  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  camp,  to  have 
a  glance  round  our  situation.  Our  position  is  just  to 
the  left  of  the  Italian  mouth  of  the  Mont  Cenis 
Tunnel.  The  tunnel  mouth,  just  below  Moudane, 
on  the  French  side,  is  3,904  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
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the  middle  of  the  tunnel  is  4,377  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  rises  up  the  incline  upwards  of  one  in  45.  The  crest 
of  the  mountain  is  3,480  feet  above  the  tunnel.  From 
the  centre  of  the  tunnel  the  gradient  gradually  slopes 
down  by  a  very  gentle  decline  of  one  in  2,000  to  the 
Itahan  mouth  at  Bardonnechia,  which  is  440  feet 
higher  than  the  French  mouth.  We  are  not  far 
from  the  top  of  some  of  the  smaller  mountains  which 
surround  us,  and  the  nights  are  very  cold,  an  over- 
coat being  quite  a  necessity.  The  scenery  is  really 
grand,  and  from  our  camp  we  have  a  splendid  view 
of  the  pretty  little  village  of  Bardonnechia,  which 
lies  peacefully  in  the  valley,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
having  deserted  it  on  account  of  the  quarantine 
settling  so  near,  and  the  utter  fear  of  the  cholera. 
The  surrounding  mountains  are  beautiful,  and  the 
view  is  enchanting.  We  went  for  a  lovely  walk 
about  the  mountain  side,  as  far  as  our  guards  would 
allow  us,  which  was  not  very  far,  and  if  anyone  were 
to  attempt  to  cross  the  quarantine  boundary  I 
honestly  believe  the  dii^ty-looking  Italian  soldier 
would  shoot,  and  risk  the  result,  such  is  the  officious 
nature  of  the  ragged,  worn-out,  beggarly-looking 
Italian  soldiers  on  guard.  An  angry  rapid  mountain 
stream  runs  swiftly  over  its  rugged  course  past  our 
camp,  and  the  water  is  very  cold,  butstill  we  ventured 
to  have  a  morning  bathe,  which  was  rather  a  difficulty 
considering  everything,  but  nevertheless  refreshing. 
The  other  morning  De  Civry  and  I  resolved  to  follow 
the  stream  as  far  as  possible,  as  no  guard  is  any- 
where near,  it  being  at  the  back  of  our  camp,  and 
towards  France,  and  there  is  simply  a  board  erected 
with  the  words  "  Limite  del  campo  "  upon  it,  and  as 
we  neither  understand  the  Italian  language  we 
passed  this,  and  across  some  rocky  stones,  until  we 
came  into  a  mule  path,  which  was  pleasant  walking. 
I  suppose  we  walked  for  about  three  miles,  and  as  it 
was  getting  towards  our  dinner  hour,  we  did  not  care 
to  miss  that,  so  we  returned,  with  the  idea  of  taking 
some  walking  exercise  every  day  to  keep  us  in  a  fair 
condition  for  the  forthcoming  races.  On  the  other 
side  of  this  mountain  stream  the  Toulon  and  Mar- 
seilles arrivals  are  encamped,  and  are  virtually  cut 
off  from  our  quarter,  which  is  perchance  necessary. 
There  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  cholera  here 
since  the  commencement  of  the  quarantine,  and  it 
appears  somewhat  absurd  of  the  Italian  Government 
to  cause  this  delay  and  unpleasant  imprisonment  to 
voyagers,  considering  there  is  cholera  in  Italy  as 
well  as  ill  the  South  of  France,  and  it  only  goes  to 
show  to  other  nations  the  hollow  strictness  of  such  a 
proceeding.  On  Tuesday  we  endeavoured  to  get  our 
machines  in  camp,  and  after  a  deal  of  persuasion 
and  "  bowing  and  scraping"  to  the  head  official  we 
were  allowed  to  have  them  in  our  sight,  but  not  for 
use,  being  considered  a  luxury,  therefore  we  at  once 


realised  the  impossibihty  of  training.  They  at 
length  arrived  by  escort  of  several  Custom  House 
officials,  who  demanded  the  duty,  which',  by  the  way, 
we  were  not  aware  of.  We  are,  however,  obliged  to 
pay  the  duty  on  each  machine,  which  is  66  francs 
60  centimes  (^£2  13s.  in  English  money),  and  this 
amount  will  be  returned  to  us  on  leaving  the  country. 
There  is  no  cheaper  rate  whatever,  and  this  amount 
must  be  paid  on  any  bicycle,  tricycle,  or  other  such 
machine  entering  Italy,  so  this  does  not  go  towards 
increasing  the  sport  in  this  country.  De  Civry  and 
I  have  been  doing  a  good  deal  of  walking  exercise 
since  we  found  the  mule  path,  and  yesterday 
(Friday)  we  started  soon  after  breakfast  along  the 
path  to  see  how  far  we  could  explore  the  new  scenery. 
We  walked  along  the  path  for  about  two  hours  when 
we  came  upon  a  little  village,  which  we  considered  a 
rare  piece  of  fortune.  We  entered  by  our  same 
path,  and  seeing  a  number  of  peasants  busily  en- 
gaged carrying  their  corn  and  hay  on  their  mules' 
backs,  we  asked  if  there  was  a  cafe  or  any  such  place 
for  a  drink.  They  appeared  to  be  somewhat  afraid 
of  our  presence,  as  though  we  had  brought  the 
cholera  with  us.  One  of  them  answered  our  demand 
in  French,  and  told  us  the  house,  but  the  majority 
spoke  Italian  and /fliow.  After  searching  about  we 
came  upon  a  house,  and  from  the  little  sign  above 
the  door  knew  it  was  the  one  we  wanted,  and  enter- 
ing we  were  served  with  a  bottle  of  wine  by  a  dirty- 
looking  Piedmontese  boy,  who  appeared  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  reason  of  our  presence.  We  then  started 
on  our  journey  back  to  camp,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  steep  hill  we  had  ascended  to  the  village  we 
turned  round  to  glance  at  the  surrounding  scenery. 
The  little  village  we  had  just  left  had  a  very  peculiar 
aspect,  the  houses  were  wooden,  of  a  tumble-down 
nature,  and  the  stone  tower  of  a  little  chapel  arose 
above  the  houses,  being  the  only  building  that  differed 
in  appearance  from  the  monotonous-looking  line  of 
"shanties,"  and  how  ever  human  beings  can  live  in 
such  places  astonished  us.  We  arrived  in  camp 
just  in  time  to  witness  a  scene  of  a  most  cruel 
character,  and  which  only  gave  us  a  further  proof  of 
the  uncivilised  strictness  of  the  Itahan  officials.  It 
appears  that  the  prefect  and  captain  of  the  soldiers 
on  guard  had  walked  through  the  camp  to  inspect 
the  various  proceedings,  and  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  already  horrible  strictness,  and  gave  orders 
to  allow  only  the  necessary  liberty  to  those  of  the 
different  quarters.  We  are  divided  into  five  quarters 
by  barriers,  and  each  entrance  has  a  sentry,  by  whom 
we  passed  free  up  to  yesterday,  but  now  we  cannot 
go  beyond  our  limits.  A  young  Italian  wished  to 
buy  some  cigars  at  the  little  stall,  and  to  get  to  it  he 
had  to  pass  the  sentry,  which  he  was  doing  in  the 
usual  way,  when  the  soldier  stopped  him,  and  told 
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him  it  was  not  allowed  to  pass  about  as  before,  etc. 
Naturally  he  demanded  an  explanation,  and  after  a 
rather  warm  discussion  two  soldiers  took  hold  of  him, 
and  locked  him  up  in  a  room  put  aside  for  such 
purpose.  We  now  learn  he  is  to  be  put  under  trial 
at  Turin,  and  will  probably  get  the  worst  of  the 
somewhat  cowardly  affair.  I  am  pleased  our  time  is 
nearly   at  an  end,  for  we  leave  to-morrow  morning 


(Sunday),  and  shall  only  arrive  in  time  for  the  tri- 
cycle race,  which  is  the  most  important  event 
to-morrow.  P.  Medinger  left  this  morning,  having 
finished  his  seven  days.  De  Civry  and  myself  have 
gained  an  experience  of  quarantine  which  will 
always  remaina  "  red-letter  day"  in  the  history  of 

H.  O.  Duncan. 
Bardonnec'.iia,  August  23rd,  1884. 
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THE  following  article,  from  the  American  Bicy- 
cling World  of  August  15th,  is  very  much  to 
the  point,  and  will  be  interesting  to 
many  English  readers.  The  discussion  on 
the  amateur  question  is  now  very  strong  in 
America : — 

I  have  been  for  several  years  a  very  interested 
listener  to  the  debates  which  have  been  going  on  in 
the  athletic  world  anent  the  status  of  professional 
and  amateur,  and  have  been  not  a  little  amused  to 
see  how  the  laws  which  have  been  set  up  have  been 
violated  in  spirit,  theugh  observed  in  the  letter.  It 
is  with  no  little  astonishment  that  I  behold  demo- 
cratic America  hugging  to  its  bosom  this  system  of 
caste  which  has  come  over  to  us  from  the  Old 
World,  and  I  am  surprised  that  we  have  not  long 
ago  risen  up  and  thrown  the  whole  idea  overboard, 
as  our  fathers  did  the  British  tea.  In  England  and 
France  trade  is  looked  upon  as  degrading,  and  the 
tradesman  does  not  have,  as  he  does  here,  a  pass- 
port to  the  best  society.  To  work  for  one's  living 
sinks  one  in  the  social  scale  far  below  the  rank  of 
those  who  are  set  down  as  gentlemen  from  the  acci- 
dent of  birth.  The  same  idea  underlies  the  amateur 
rule  which  we  have  copied  from  abroad,  though  our 
society  is  built  on  a  broader  and  more  liberal  basis, 
and  a  man  is  judged  by  his  worth,  and  not  by  his 
parentage  or  wealth. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  history  of  the  amateur 
rule.  The  old  English  athletic  definition  was 
modelled  after  the  following,  which  is  the  rule  used 
by  the  English  university  boat  clubs  : — 

An  amateur  oarsman  or  sculler  must  be  an  officer 
of  Her  Majesty's  army  or  navy  or  civil  service,  a 
member  of  the  liberal  professions,  or  of  the  univer- 
sities or  public  schools,  or  of  any  established  boat 
or  rowing  club  not  containing  mechanics  or  profes- 
sionals ;  and  must  not  have  competed  in  any  com- 
petition for  either  a  stake  or  money,  or  entrance  fee, 
or  with  or  against  a  professional  for  any  prize ;  nor 
have  ever  taught,  pursued,  or  assisted  in  the  pursuit 
of  athletic  exercises  of  any  kind  as  a  means  of  live- 


lihood ;  nor  have  ever  been  employed  in  or  about  boats  or 
in  manual  labour ;  nor  be  a  mechanic,  artisan,  or 
labourer. 

When  bicycling  in  England  began  to  make  its 
way  into  prominence  as  an  athletic  sport,  the  lead- 
ing devotees  who  framed  the  amateur  rule  softened 
it  a  little  by  cutting  out  the  provisions  which  I  have 
italicised  above.  It  was  a  progressive  step,  and  the 
wheelmen  who  essayed  it  are  entitled  to  much  credit. 

When  the  fever  spread  across  the  Atlantic,  the 
pioneers  in  the  wheel  world  of  America  adopted 
substantially  the  English  rule,  though  not  without 
opposition,  for  the  Germantown  Club,  of  Philadel- 
phia, tried  to  saddle  the  League  with  an  amateur 
rule  which  should  exclude  all  who  make  a  living  out 
of  bicycling,  the  intent  being  to  place  in  the  ranks 
of  professionals  all  bicycle  dealers,  agents,  and  even 
the  editors  of  newspapers  devoted  to  cycling.  The 
resolution  passed  by  the  Germantown  Club  read  as 
follows  : — 

"Resolved — That  we  do  not  consider  any  manufac- 
turer, dealer,  agent,  teacher,  or  any  person  who  may 
be  connected  in  any  manner  with  bicycling  as  a 
business  or  profession  to  be  an  amateur." 

Happily,  the  resolution  did  not  prevail.  For 
interesting  reading  on  this  point  see  Bicycling  World, 
vol.  I,  pages  395-7.  Years  later  American  wheel- 
men broadened  their  amateur  rule,  and  allowed  all 
those  enthusiastic  agents  who  had  been  so  influen- 
tial in  spreading  the  wheel  gospel  to  teach  a  man  to 
ride,  sell  him  a  machine,  and  not  become  a  profes- 
sional. This  latter  movement  drove  the  English- 
men from  the  League,  and  with  them  a  membership 
in  our  national  institution  does  not  prove  a  man's 
amateurship. 

So  stands  our  rule  to-day,  and  as  it  stands  it  is  a 
farce.  It  is  broken  in  spirit  by  those  who  ride 
machines  to  advertise  them  under  pay  of  the 
makers,  and  it  wholly  fails  to  carry  out  the  idea  of 
its  framers.  But  if  it  is  a  farce  in  America,  it  is  much 
more  of  a  farce  in  England,  the  land  of  its  birth. 
Go  to  any  amateur  race  meeting,  and  you  will  be 
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pointed  out  the  lay  figures  of  every  manufacturer  of 
note. 

A  race  without  a  "  kept  amateur"  in  England 
would  be  a  very  tame  affair ;  and  yet  these  are  the 
men  who  are  too  good  to  contest  with  such  men  as 
Hazlett,  of  Portsmouth;  Ducker,  of  Springfield;  or 
Garvey,  of  St.  Louis,  because,  forsooth,  these  latter 
have  taught  men  to  ride  a  bicycle  before  selling  them 
a  machine. 

The  underlying  idea  of  the  amateur  rule  is,  that 
it  is  degrading  to  ride  a  race  for  a  purse.  If  this  be 
so,  why,  in  heaven's  name,  does  not  this  idea  pre- 
vail in  other  circles  than  athletic  ?  We  do  not  feel 
degraded  when  we  toil  for  our  daily  bread,  and 
accept  the  price  of  our  labour.  My  friend  Money- 
bags keeps  a  yacht,  which  costs  him  some  15,000  a 
year  to  run.  He  enters  into  this  sport  for  the  plea- 
sure that  he  gets  out  of  it,  and  not  for  gain,  and  this 
is  the  true  amateur  spirit.  And  yet  he  enters  for  a 
dozen  races  every  year,  and  each  time  he  contests 
for  a  purse.  My  friend  Jawkey  keeps  a  stable  full  of 
crack  horses.  He  belongs  to  an  association  of 
gentlemen  who  hold  frequent  race  meetings,  and 
ride  their  own  horses,  and  in  every  case  the  prize  is 
a  purse. 

Here  you  have  a  distinction  :  A  man  may  sail  a 
yacht  or  ride  a  horse  for  money,  but  if  he  rides  a 
bicycle  or  goes  afoot  he  becomes  a  professional. 
And  just  there  is  the  conundrum  I  have  been 
pondering  over.  The  two  sports  mentioned — -yacht- 
ing and  horse-racing — may  be  set  down  as  the  most 
high-toned  of  all  sports,  and  yet  under  the  athletic 
ideas  every  man  who  indulges  in  them  is  a  profes- 
sional sportsman,  upon  whom  the  athletic  world 
casts  a  stigma.  If  it  is  wrong  to  ride  a  bicycle  for 
money,  it  is  wrong  to  ride  a  horse  for  money.  The 
line  cannot  be  drawn  between  the  two.  If  the 
horseman  does  not  degrade  himself  the  bicycler 
does  not,  and  the  athletic  world  wrongs  him  when 
it  brands  him  as  a  professional,  and  an  unworthy 
competitor  for  amateurs.  If  we  are  to  live  up  to 
this  idea,  let  it  be  carried  into  all  branches  of  sport. 
Let  the  yachtsman  and  the  horseman  be  set  apart 
into  their  classes,  and  let  us  put  our  foot  upon  all 
money  prizes. 

Dr.  Blackham,  of  Dunkirk,  steps  aside  from  his 
regular  labours  once  in  a  while,  and  does  a  little 
writing  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  Did  he  degrade 
himself  when  he  entered  into  a  competition  for  the 
Pope  prize  ?  and  did  he  make  himself  a  professional 
when  he  took  the  money  prize  from  the  company  ? 
You  will  say  that  this  is  a  different  thing,  for  it  was 
not  an  athletic  contest.  Granted  that  it  was  not 
an  athletic  contest ;  but  if  you  can  convince  me 
that  the  underlying  idea  is  not  the  same,  I  would 


like  to  have  you.  It  does  not  follow  that  Dr.  Black- 
ham  is  going  to  write  prize  articles  for  a  living 
because  he  took  that  purse,  nor  dqes  it  follow  that  a 
man  is  going  to  make  a  living  out  of  bicycling 
because  he  occasionally  contests  for  a  money  prize. 
The  "living"  in  both  cases  would  be  shadowy. 

Do  you  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  a  wheelman  will 
stoop  to  any  more  tricks  to  get  a  purse  of  $50  or 
$100,  than  he  would  to  get  the  valuable  prizes  which 
are  being  offered  by  the  clubs  at  the  coming  fall 
tournaments  ?  I  do  not.  Who  are  the  men  that  go 
about  to  these  tournaments  travelling  from  one  city 
to  another  at  great  expense  of  time  and  money  ? 
Are  they  enthusiastic  amateurs  who  ride  for  the 
love  of  it?  No;  they  are  those  whose  expenses  are 
paid  by  manufacturers  and  dealers,  who  wish  to  win 
all  the  races  they  can  in  order  thereby  to  advertise 
their  machines.  If  we  should  see  a  man,  strictly 
an  amateur,  making  the  rounds  of  the  tournaments 
this  fall,  simply  for  the  glory  to  be  got  out  of  it,  we 
should  set  him  down  as  a  crank,  who  should  be  put 
under  guardianship  till  he  can  learn  the  proper  use 
of  money.  Our  best  racing  men  goto  the  tourna- 
ments, but  they  are  paid  to  do  so,  and  the  races 
would  be  cheap  indeed  without  them.  We  would 
not  give  much  for  the  success  of  the  tournaments 
if  the  managers  depended  on  the  reputation  of  the 
local  racers  to  draw  a  crowd. 

It  is  urged  in  favour  of  the  amateur  rule  that  it  is 
unfair  to  amateurs  who  ride  only  in  their  leisure 
hours  to  be  pitted  against  those  who  ride  under  pay 
and  employ  all  their  time  in  racing,  training,  and 
practice.  Does  this  thing  work  ?  Look  at  the  '•  kept 
amateurs."  Is  it  fair  to  pit  them  against  the  others 
under  this  argument  ?  Will  you  please  bear  in  mind 
that  I  make  no  criticism  of  the  dealers  for  the 
system  of  "  kept  amateurs."  They  can  do  nothing 
else,  and  I  don't  know  that  the  system  hurts  the 
sport.  Surely  it  shows  us  what  can  be  done  on  the 
bicycle  under  the  best  conditions,  and  we  get 
results  that  we  would  not  get  if  we  were  to  depend 
upon  our  strict  amateurs. 

The  proper  remedy  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  let 
every  man  choose  for  himself.  Let  him  run  for 
money  or  trophy  as  he  sees  fit,  and  then  classify 
the  riders.  Those  who  ride  for  the  fan  of  the 
thing  may  not  expect  to  get  into  the  highest  class, 
but  they  can  depend  upon  being  with  those  who 
have  equal  facilities  for  improvement.  Then  let  us 
set  up  the  social  lines,  and  have  invitation  races, 
just  like  those  the  gentleman  riders  of  the  horse 
hold.  We  can  then  invite  men  to  the  races  that  we 
would  invite  to  our  houses.  The  average  amateur 
to-day  is  not  far  above  the  average  professional  in 
social  status,  nor  in  virtue.     I  am  sick  of  the  cry 
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against  professionals  by  those  who  think  all  the 
virtue  is  with  the  amateurs.  We  have  those  who 
would  exclude  professionals  from  amateur  tourna- 
ments, and  Harvard  College  will  not  allow  a  profes- 
sional inside  the  enclosure.  Is  contact  with  these 
men  contaminating?  Pshaw!  Oar  amateurs  must 
be  of  very  easy  virtue  if  they  are  so  liable  to  con- 
tagion. In  the  World  of  a  few  weeks  si.ice  I  find 
this  statement : — 

"  One  amateur  has  been  known  to  challenge  a 
man  to  ride  for  a  cheap  watch,  and  then  stake  a  bet 
for  a  large  sum  on  the  result.  All  of  which  goes  to 
show  that  all  amateurs  are  not  truly  good,  nor  all 
professionals  truly  bad." 

This  adds  another  link  to  the  chain  of  argument 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  forge,  and  it  leads  me  to 


recall  the  race  meeting  that  I  attended  a  few  years 
ago.  It  was  an  amateur  affair,  and  no  money  prizes 
were  up,  and  yet  well-known  amateur  wheelmen 
were  betting  freely  on  the  result.  On  man  won 
$400  on  the  result,  and  others  were  equally  fortu- 
nate. What  can  we  think  of  the  society  that  will 
condemn  the  rider  for  competing  for  a  prize,  and  at 
the  same  time  uphold  the  betting  man  ?  I  am  not 
preaching  morality,  nor  do  I  condemn  the  betting 
man.  I  want  the  athletic  world  to  be  inspired  with 
a  morsel  of  sense.  I  want  to  see  this  foolish  rule 
abandoned.  The  amateur  rule  must  go.  It  is  not 
democratic.  It  does  not  do  what  it  pretends  to.  It 
is  a  gigantic  farce. 

MORDECAI. 


A    HALF-HOLIDAY    RIDE. 

By  Frank  Severn. 


fOR  many  a  mile. 
To  speed  a  while, 
Now  free  from  calls  of  duty, 
And  return  by  night. 
In  the  full  moon's  light, 
Fiom  a  fiast  of  love  and  beauty  ; 
With  lightning  speed 
I  mount  my  steed. 
To  wit,  my  cycle  trusty, 
My  heart  beats  high 
As  away  we  fly 
From  the  streets  so  dark  and  tnusty. 
Oh  !  my  cycle,  my  gliding,  glittering  cycle  ! 
Faithful  friend — 
Joy  without  end  — 
Ah  !  Cupid,  speed  my  cycle  ! 

Far,  far  away, 

Ere  the  close  of  day. 
Have  I  sped,  at  the  call  of  Pleasure, 

Past  meadow  and  fen, 

And  woodland  glen. 
With  a  zest  beyond  all  measure  ! 

Now  a  glint  of  light. 

Like  a  sabre  bright. 


I  behold  in  the  distance  gleaming  : 
'Tis  the  Severn  sea. 
Ever  dear  to  me. 
With  its  tide  so  swiftly  streaming  ! 
Oh  !  iny  cycle,  my  heart  will  burst,  my  cycle 
Faithful  friend — 
Joy  without  end — 
Ah  !  Cupid,  speed  my  cycle  ! 

Then  the  best  of  girls 

(Beyond  all  pearls  !) 
Rides  down  the  lane  to  greet  me. 

On  her  three-wheeled  throne — 

Well,  I  frankly  own 
Big  Tom  sent  his  sis.  to  meet  me  ! 

Oh,  whispering  trees ! 

And  oh,  blithe  breeze  ! 
The  hours  too  fast  are  flying ; 

And  Love  is  blind. 

And  Time  unkind, 
And  the  red,  red  sun  is  dying. 
Alas !  my  cycle,  townward  again,  my  cycle. 

Faithful  friend — 

All  pleasures  end — 
Ah  !   Love,  check  not  my  cycle  ! 
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THE  following  strange  adventure  was  related 
by    my   friend,    Thomas    Franklin,    a    most 
enthusiastic  bicyclist,  and  I  have,  as  far  as 
possible,  endeavoured  to  give  it  in  the  very 
words  he  used  to  me. 

On  a  superb  morning  in  September  I  was  moving 
Londonwards,  on  a  .country  road  in  Kent.  There 
was  no  wind  whatever,  which  means  everything  to 
the  average-tempered  rider  ;  the  road  was  hard  and 
white,  and  except  for  the  voices  of  the  reapers  of 
the  late  harvest,  all  was  quiet  around.  But  what 
was  I  on  ?  What,  but  a  magnificent  double-driving 
affair  from  Holborn  Viaduct,  then  carrying  me  along 
very  comfortably  at  nine  miles  an  hour  and  some- 
thing to  spare. 

Don't  imagine  that  I  am  one  of  your  six-mile- 
every-evening-and-ten-on-Saturday  kind  of  chaps. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  My  two-wheeler  carries  me 
something  under  4,000  miles  in  the  year  on  the  road 
and  not  the  cinder  path,  and  though  riding  a  tricycle 
on  the  morning  in  question  I  fully  intended  com- 
pleting the  100  miles  before  supper. 

Ruminating  on  the  pretty  cousins  I  was  to  see  at 
Godalming  that  night,  I  was  jogging  merrily  along, 
when  a  slight  tinkle  caught  my  ear,  and  before  I 
could  look  round,  a  magnificent-looking  tricycle 
dashed  alongside  carrying  a  girl — I  place  no  ad- 
jective before  the  word  "girl,"  for  no  such  part  of 
speech  expresses  her  appearance — such  a  face  I 
have  never  seen,  except  in  my  dreams  since,  and 
though  beyond  description,  her  hair  is  not.  Rippling 
black  curls  broke  out  all  round  her  cap,  raising  it 
above  her  lovely  white  forehead,  and  hung  twisting 
like  a  boy's  hair  over  her  broad  yet  shapely 
shoulders ;  while  in  spite  of  her  tight-fitting  suit, 
the  strength  and  form  of  her  arms  was  too  apparent 

to  pass  unnoticed,  and  her  ankles !  but  there 

let  me  sum  up  her  whole  appearance  in  three  words 
— strength,  grace,  beauty. 

As  fully  susceptible  as  lolanthe's  now  celebrated 
Chancellor,  but  with  rather  less  brass,  I  could  not 
resist  bursting  out  with  "  Excuse  me,  but  you  do 
look  nice." 

Instead  of  shrivelling  me  up  with  a  look  of  scorn 
a  merry  laugh  was  the  girl's  only  reply.  Emboldened 
by  ihis,  I  entered  into  conversation  with  her,  and  in 
five  minutes  was  fascinated  and  enthralled  ;  we 
were  cutting  along  all  the  while  at  such  a  smart  pace 
that  my  legs  had  to  exert  themselves  somewhat  to 
keep  up. 


I  cannot  tell  you  all  we  talked  of,  but  at  length 
I  said,  "  Don't  you  feel  a  little  tired  ?" 

"  I  think  you  should  tell  me  your  name  that  I 
may  answer  that  question  properly." 

A  confounded  throb  that  ready  shot  me  off  the 
saddle  agitated  me  as  I  quickly  answered,  "  My 
name  is  Tom  Franklin;  those  whose  object  is  to 
please  call  me  Tom,  while  the  others,  whose  name, 
I  am  afraid  (sighing),  is  legion,  call  me  Franklin,  my 
destination  is  Godalming  (sentimentally) — I  wish  you 
were  bound  there  too. 

"Well  then,  Tom,  I  mean  Mr.  Franklin,  we  will 
stop  and  rest  at  the  milestone  before  the  two-mile 

hill  down  to ,  I  want  to  get  some  flowers  from 

the  hedge  there."  In  spite  of  her  almost  masculine 
appearance  the  lovely  creature  evidently  craved  for 
flowers,  and  trembling  I  asked,  "  Will  you  take 
them  from  me  if  I  get  them  ?" 

She  replied  with  a  look,  innocent  enough  I  sup- 
pose, but  which  set  the  organ  last  referred  to 
thumping  away  like  a  young  door  knocker.  At  this 
moment  a  waggoner,  whom  we  were  passing,  look- 
ing fixedly  at  my  companion,  called  out,  "Why  I'm 

blest  if  it  aint !"  but  before  he  could  finish 

the  lovely  amazon  at  my  side  shouted  out  to  him  in 
a  hot  burst  of  temper — ■ 

"  You're  a !"  but  catching  my  eye,  she  sud- 
denly pulled  herself  up,  and  riding  quickly  on,  began 
talking  rapidly  about  the  pretty  colour  of  my  uni- 
form, the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  nothing  I  could 
say  would  induce  her  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the 
waggoner,  in  spite  of  my  valiant  offers  to  go  back 
and  punch  his  head  (which,  by-the-bye,  I  believe 
she  could  have  very  well  done  herself). 

Travelling  along  in  this  delightful  manner  we 
soon  reached  the  place  she  had  mentioned;  on 
either  side  the  hedges  reached  green  and .  high, 
through  gaps  in  which  the  sea  could  be  discovered 
in  the  distance  flashing  in  the  sun,  here  blue  and 
there  brown,  and  covered  with  white  specks  be- 
tokening sails  or  breakers. 

I  looked  into  my  fair  companion's  face  as  we  pulled 
up  by  the  milestone  and  thought  how  delightful  it 
would  be  to  remain  there  for  ever — nay,  I  told  her 
so,  but  she  only  appeared  to  be  contemplating  the 
brow  of  the  hill  which  lay  a  hundred  yards  in  front, 
and  said  pensively — 

"  How  long  is  that  hill  ?"  ■< 

"  A  mile  and  a-half,  steepest  at  the  top — bu':  you 
don't  intend  to  ride  down  ?" 
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"  I  know  of  no  hill,"  she  replied,  her  big  eyes 
lighting  up,  "  which  I  would  uot  go  down  at  full 
speed  on  a  good  machine,  but  I  don't  think  I  shall 
ride  mine  down,"  and  her  eyes  actually  twinkled 
slightly  as  she  said  this.  "  But,  now,  suppose  you 
get  those  flowers  for  me,"  she  cried,  springing  from 
her  machine  as  light  as  a  feather. 

"  And  if  I  bring  you  a  nice  bouquet  you'll ?" 

"  I'll  give  you  anything  you  ask  for  within  reason," 
and  she  looked  me  full  in  the  face  with  the  same 
thrilling  expression  in  her  eyes. 

It  was  enough.  I  sprang  quickly  to  the  hedge, 
my  heart  bounding  within  me,  and  commenced 
climbing  for  the  victor's  wreath. 

After  a  little  difficulty  and  many  scratches  the  top 
was  soon  reached,  the  flowers  gathered,  and  regard- 
less alike  of  the  view  in  front  or  the  thorns  behind,  I 
commenced  to  descend,  but  happening  to  look 
round,    was    surprised    to    see    my   goddess  moving 

i-apidly    away  on yes,   on  my   machine  !  while 

her  own  was  standing  where  she  had  sprung  off. 
"  She  means  to  make  me  chase  her  before  she  gives 

;"  but  coming  down  with  a  rush  into  the  ditch, 

the  whole  truth  burst  upon  me  as  I  saw  her  darting 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  her  little  feet  tilted  up  on 
the  rests.  She  had  run  off,  and  all  my  money  was 
on  my  machine. 

She  had  even  taken  the  bag  off  hers.  I  jumped 
into  the  tricycle  she  had  left,  and  grasping  the 
handles,  set  off  at  a  furious  rate,  when  the 
whole  thing  became  more  apparent.  Her  tricycle 
was  a  mere  bundle  of  painted  trash,  everything 
loose  and  shaky,  and  while  this  dawned  on  me 
I  heard  an  ominous  twang,  twang — two  spokes 
gone ;  but  my  blood  was  up,  and  as  I  dashed  over 
the  hill  the  discovery  that  there  was  no  brake  did 
not  check  me,  for  far  away  before  me  I  could  see 
that  one  figure  flying  down  the  descent  as  straight 
as  an  arrow.  The  road  flew  past  me.  A  hurricane 
seemed  to  blow  against  me,  leaving  me  blinded  and 


breathless.  The  village  at  the  bottom  of  the  first 
descent  I  hardly  saw  as  I  rushed  through  it.  At 
last  the  pace  slackened  slightly,  and  though  still 
sweeping  madly  down,  I  could  see  ahead  the  other 
rider,  and  to  my  delight  I  discovered  that  I  had 
gained  immensely.  Had  she  put  the  brake  on  !  or 
could  she  have  forgotten  to  take  it  off!  Trembling 
with  excitement,  and  filled  with  a  determination  to 
overtake  her  or  burst  up  in  the  attempt,  I  gripped  the 
handles  firmly  and  got  ready  to  place  my  feet  on  the 
treadles.  Fortunately,  the  wretched  affair  was 
steered  by  a  wheel  in  front,  but  this  did  not  com- 
pensate for  the  half-dozen  or  more  loose  spokes  that 
were  chasing  each  other  round  and  round. 

Still  the  chase  kept  on,  and  at  last,  catching  the 
treadles,  I  spurted  forwards,  gaining  rapidly  on  the 
fugitive,  till  I  could  hear  the  grating  noise  telling 
me  the  brake  was  on.  She  glanced  over  her 
shoulder,  and  seeing  me  upon  her,  bent  far  over  her 
handles  iu  one  last  effort  to  escape,  but  it  was  use- 
less. I  was  close  behind  and  drawing  nearer,  almost 
at  her  side,  and  now,  finding  it  useless,  she  pulled  up. 

At  the  very  instant  that  she  ceased  working  a 
wheel  suddenly  doubled  up  and  shot  me  out  on  to 
the  road.  I  sprang  up  unhurt  and  darted  forward, 
but  it  was  needless,  she  stood  facing  me,  her  cheeks 
covered  with  tears  and  blushes,  looking  lovelier  than 
ever.  All  my  stern  resolves  appeared  to  vanish.  I 
felt  something  very  like  tears  in  my  own  eyes  and 
could  not  utter  a  word.  Panting  and  sobbing  she 
slowly  advanced  towards  me.  What  could  I  say 
with  the  lovely  penitent  right  before  me,  with  folded 
arms  and  downcast  head. 

Endeavouring   in   vain    to    steel    my   heart,    I  at 

length   said,    "Why   have   you   ?"  but    got  no 

further,  for  at  that  moment  I  lost  consciousness, 
and  next  found  myself  stretched  on  the  ground  with 
the  blood  flowing  from  my  head,  and  nothing  to 
staunch  the  wound  but  a  buckled  tricycle  not  worth 
sixpence. 

A.  E.  B. 


PASSENGERS'    LUGGAGE. 
By  Frank  Severn. 


^^  OME  of  my  readers  may  remember  that 
^^  Punch  once  represented  the  young  EngUsh- 
^^^J  man's  higgage  as  consisting  of  a  pair  of 
Indian  clubs  and  a  bath.  An  acquaintance 
of  mine  remari-ced  the  other  day  that  a  pair  of 
breeches  and  a  bicycle  would  be  more  appropriate 
to  the  present  time,  and  I  think  so. 

Long  ages  ago,  before  it  had  entered  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive,  much  less  organise,  the  Great 
Nuisance  Railway  Company,  so  dear  just  now  to 
certain  legal  luminaries,  there  lived  a  pretty  smart 
man  of  business,  one  Julius  Csesar,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
olden  time.  Every  schoolboy  knows  how  fond  of 
going  upon  the  warpath  this  grim  leader  used  to  be, 
and  what  a  rough  time  the  Helvetii  had  of  it.  Mr. 
Julius  was  an  experienced  traveller,  and  as  such  he 
kept  a  sharp  look  out  upon  the  impedimenta.  What- 
ever else  might  happen,  the  luggage,  which,  of  course, 
included  the  refreshments,  was  the  object  of  old 
C.'s  peculiar  solicitude.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  some 
railway  porters,  whom  I  know  of,  that  the  cute 
General  is  not  around  anywhere  in  these  days,  or 
life  would  become  a  burden  to  them,  the  princely 
emolument  of  15  or  16  shillings  a  week,  and  the  short 
hours  (of  rest)  notwithstanding  ! 

"  "What's  gone,  and  what's  past  help 
Should  be  past  grief," 
says  "  Pauline  "  in  the  "  Winter's  Tale."  This 
sounds  very  philosophical  and  nice,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  I  should  wish  myself  otherwhere 
in  the  event  of  Julius  Csesar's  Sunday  toga,  or  his 
best  sandalia,  not  turning  up  at  the  right  place.  It 
would  then  require  a  considerable  amount  of  cheek 
for  anybody  to  mention  labels,  or  the  absence  thereof. 
If  he  tried  it  on,  the  chances  are  that  he  would  never 
do  it  again  ! 

The  Frenchman  who  said  that  John  Bull  takes 
his  pleasure  sadly,  was  not  altogether  wrong.  The 
responsibility  John  takes  upon  himself  when  he  will 
have  a  formidable  array  of  heavy  boxes,  must  entail, 
indeed,  a  doleful  delight.  It  is  not  enough  that 
John's  thirteen  boxes  are  labelled.  It  is  in  vain  that 
Charlie  Cooke — that  best  of  all  possible  guards — 
assures  him  that  they  will  be  all  right.  Nothing  short 
of  ocular  proof  will  at  all  satisf}'  him.  He  won't  get 
on  board  until  that  thirteenth  box  is  stored  away. 
His  boys  and  girls  may  be  all  in  the  train.  One  or 
two  olive  branches  more  or  less  seems  of  little  con- 
sequence to  John  so  long  as  the  luggage  is  secure. 
Even  at  the  supreme  moment  when  the  guard 
bundles  John  into  the  train,  which  is  already  on  the 


move,  Mr.  Bull  is  half  out  of  the  window  again  in  an 
agony  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  there  ought  not 
to  have  been  fourteen  boxes  after  all !  The  first 
class  carriages  on  the  Dimland  line  are.  as  good  as 
any  we  dare  hope  to  have  until  the  saloon  car  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  yet  Mr.  Bull  is 
scarcely  comfortable.  In  his  heart  of  hearts  he 
would  much  rather  be  seated  in  the  luggage  van 
among  his  boxes. 

In  the  early  days  of  bicycling,  and  more  recently, 
of  tricycling,  there  used  to  be  a  good  deal  of  talk, 
not  to  say  swagger,  among  cyclists  {qttorum  Jui) 
about  the  glorious  independence  of  the  railway 
enjoyed  by  the  pedalling  world.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  bad  form — something  to  be  almost  ashamed 
of — to  put  one's  machine  on  the  train,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  a  crumple-up  of  rider  or  steed,  or  both 
How  things  are  changed  now  !  Riders  will  remem- 
ber what  a  hard  fight  they  had  to  prevail  upon  the 
railway  companies  to  convey  their  machines  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  I  believe  that  most  of  the  railway 
companies  have  seen  the  vvisdom  of  doing  so,  and  I 
think  it  has  been  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned. 
As  to  the  few  companies  which  still  hold  out  in 
surly,  disobliging  independence,  let  their  names  be 
represented  by  an  "  empty  void." 

Many  porters  are  now  quite  adepts  at  handling 
a  bicycle,  that  is  regarding  the  bicycle  as  luggage. 
What  they  may  be  equal  to  in  the  saddle  is  quite 
another,  and  probably  far  more  comical  affair.  Yet 
it  was  only  the  other  day,  that  at  a  country  station, 
I  saw  a  porter  showing  off  to  his  mates,  upon  a 
machine  which  had  been  borrowed  without  being 
lent.  I  am  bound  to  say  he  acquitted  himself  not 
ungracefully,  only  what  a  pity  it  was  that  he  failed 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  back  of  his  head,  as  all  good 
cyclists  and  scullers  well  know  how  to  do..  The 
stationmaster  had  been  round  to  see  "  a  man  "  (by 
the  way,  what  a  lot  of  appointments  a  fellow  has  to 
keep  this  hot  weather),  and  our  friend  the  porter 
was  describing  a  more  than  usually  artistic  curve, 
when,  catching  sight  of  his  chief,  he  tried  to  dis- 
mount. The  machine,  following  the  words  of  a 
famous  old  song,  it  "  kicked  up  behind  and  before," 
chiefly  behind,  and  showed  Mr.  Porter  what  a 
bicycle  could  do  in  the  way  of  resenting  indignities 
Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the  painful  scene,  as  friend 
Pat  said,  when  he  saw  a  free  fight  just  outside  the 
door,  but  was  too  fresh  from  a  shindy  elsewhere  to 
go  out  and  help  them. 
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Tricycles  seem  to  cause  much  bother  in  a  railway 
station.  They  certainly  occupy  a  good  deal  of  space 
in  proportion  to  their  weight,  which,  in  some 
instances,  is  surprisingly  small.  Guards  and  porters 
love  them  not,  for  they  are  most  unpleasant  things 
to  meddle  with  when  covered  with  mud  and  oil  after 
a  long  wet  journey.  Besides,  there  is  a  queer  way 
these  machines  have  of  jambing  one's  fingers  and 
running  over  one's  toes.  I  should  think  the  "  Otto  " 
machine  must  be  the  most  handy  of  'cycles.  You 
have  only  to  take  hold  of  his  tail  and  push  him. 

Among  the  most  ticklish  of  luggage  to  handle  are 
the  various  classes  of  racing  boats.  Considering 
how  very  frail  they  are,  I  wonder  that  so  few  get 
"  screwed  "  during  transit.  A  very  trifling  mishap 
will  render  a  costly  eight-oar  quite  useless.  A  strange 
blunder  was  once  committed  by  the  X.Y.Z.  Rowing 
Club,  who  were  taking  their  crack  "four"  to  a  distant 
regatta.  So  anxious  were  they  about  the  safety  of 
their  boat  that  when  the  time  came  to  take  her  off 
the  top  of  the  train  they  found  that  the  rudder  and 
out  riggers  had  been  left  behind. 

I  know  a  gentleman  who  travels  a  good  deal, 
taking  with  him  a  patent  folding  boat  and  sculls, 
and  another,  a  courageous  young  parson,  who  does 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  along  happily  without  a 
pair  of  somewhat  heavy  Indian  clubs,  as  if  he  were 
in  constant  expectation  of  having  a  round  with  his 
bishop,  and  trained  accordingly.  One  of  the  comic 
papers,  I  hope  without  reason,  once  represented  a 
volunteer  bandsman  as  having  lost  the  big  drum  in 
transitu  from  some  rather  too  glorious  Saturday  march 
out.  Only  a  week  ago  a  guard  down  this  way  had 
difficulties  with  an  Ancient  Druid,  who  declined  to  part 
company  with  his  big  drum  on  any  condition  what- 
ever. The  consequence  was  that  the  train  started 
without  him.  Will  some  kind  antiquary  tell  me 
whether  the  employment  of  big  drums  is  orthodox 
according  to  the  use  of  Sarum,  a  place  not  unknown 
to  ancient  Druids  ?  In  a  recent  article  I  declined  to 
enter  into  the  mysteries  of  excess  luggage.  It  now 
occurs  to  me  that  if  the  railway  companies  would 
relent  a  little  towards  the  much-to-be-pitied  com- 
mercial traveller,  and  spend  their  superfluous  energy 


upon  surcharging  the  British  baby,  they  would 
have  the  grateful  thanks  of  innumerable  peacefully- 
disposed  bachelors. 

"  Then,  do  you  consider  the  baby  as  passengers' 
luggage,  Mr.  Severn  ?"  asks  a  fair  reader. 

"  Yes,  certainly  !  you  have  to  carry  him,  and  if 
that  does  not  constitute  luggage,  I  should  Hke  to 
know  what  does." 

And  a  queer  piece  of  goods  he  is,  too,  this  baby. 
We  all  know  him  well,  too  well,  and  to  behold  him  is 
to  fly,  if  we  can.  Sometimes,  alas  !  luck  is  against 
us,  and  there  we  are,  wedged  up  against  the  window, 
and  similarly  imprisoned  in  the  opposite  seat  is  the 
nurse  with  her  unenviable  burden.  Have  you  ever 
tried  to  stare  a  baby  out  of  countenance  ?  If  you 
have  I  will  bet  you  anything  to  a  pound  of  "  tops 
and  bottoms  "  you  got  the  worst  of  it.  There  he 
sits,  with  bulging  eyes,  and  dribbling  profusely,  de- 
fying creation  with  a  pair  of  wee  wet  and  sticky 
fists  in  a  manner  wonderful  to  see.  Presently  his 
little  frame  is  convulsed  with  grief  or  glee,  it  is  all 
the  same  to  him,  he  enters  into  both  states  of  mind 
so  heartily.  He  is  like  a  set  piece  in  an  exhibition 
of  fireworks,  you  never  know  what  changes  he  may 
develop.  He  will  stop  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a 
most  diabolical  yell  and  beam  with  smiles  as  he  tries 
to  clutch  hold  of  your  shirt-studs.  Failing  in  his 
attempts,  he  as  suddenly  becomes  a  contortionist  of 
no  mean  skill,  squirming  and  writhing  in  apparent 
defiance  of  all  known  principles  of  anatomy,  until 
nurse,  accustomed  as  she  is  to  the  dear  little  fellow, 
gives  him  a  surreptitious  spank  or  two  as  we  rush 
through  a  tunnel.  All  this  sort  of  thing  is  great  fun 
for  quiet-loving  people. 

Among  passengers'  luggage,  which  they  Js/iV/  bring 
into  the  train,  may  be  mentioned  poodle  dogs,  snappy 
terriers,  beaky  and  abusive  grey  parrots,  parcels  of 
fish,  high  game,  twenty-horsepower  cheese,  huge  soft 
paper  bags  of  finery,  the  pride  of  woman  and  the 
plague  of  man ;  bicycle  wheels,  coils  of  rope,  coils 
of  wire,  hampers  that  decline  to  be  stowed  away 
anywhere,  and  stop  up  the  gangway.  The  last,  and 
by  far  the  worst  of  all,  is  a  bad  temper. — The  Train. 


The  Day  of  the  Horse  Numbered. — There  is  much,  no  doubt,  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  horse;  he  is 
graceful,  faithful — sometimes — and  productive  of  envy  in  the  minds  of  people  who  do  not  own  him  ;  but 
his  day  is  gone,  or  going  very  fast,  and  he  will,  before  long,  be  about  as  useless  as  our  Italian  greyhound. 
The  railway  engine  on  the  iron  way,  and  the  bicycle  and  tricycle  on  the  macadamised  roads,  has  put  his 
nose  out  of  joint.  Ere  long,  no  doubt,  other  inventions  will  come  forward,  as,  indeed,  electricity  is  already 
doing,  to  push  the  horse  away  altogether.  Meanwhile,  the  bicycle  and  tricycle  are  helping  each  other  to 
do  the  work.  Not  only  postmen  but  peers  ride  the  metallic  nag,  and,  defying  ancient  prejudices,  are  loud 
in  its  praise,  and  even  royal  personages  have  joined  the  ranks  of  bicyclists  and  tricyclists,  and  are  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  freedom  from  trouble  which  the  possession  of  what  is  technically  termed  a 
"  machine"  affords. — Colburn's  New  Monthly. 


TWO     ENGLISH     ROAD     RECORDS.- 
LFrom  "  Outing  and  the  Wheelman."] 


MY  DEAR  SIR, — From  a  wheelman's  point 
of  view,  England  may  be  regarded  as  pos- 
sessing unequalled  facilities  for  locomo- 
tion. Scarcely  a  mi'.e  of  country  but  is 
intersected  by  a  road  of  some  kind,  and,  although 
many  are  what  we  here  call  bad,  few  in  their  normal 
condition  are  unrideable.  With  these  advantages, 
English  riders  are  not  only  able  to  show  better 
results,  as  far  as  distances  go,  than  those  less  favour- 
ably situated,  but  they  derive  a  degree  of  pleasure 
from  the  pursuit  commensurate  with  the  smoothness 
of  the  roads  they  travel  upon.  During  the  year  1883  I 
was  enabled  to  devote  considerable  time  to  bicycling, 
and  this  may  account  for  my  riding  a  distance  about 
three  times  greater  than  my  previous  yearly  average. 
Living  near  London — ^about  seven  miles  due  north 
of  Charing  Cross — I  am  fairly  well  situated  for  riding. 
In  going  out  for  a  day's  run  I  generally  take  a 
northerly  course,  as  by  that  means  I  am  soonest  off 
the  rough  granite  roads  which  surround  the  metro- 
polis for  a  radius  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  The  greater 
part  of  the  distance  ridden  last  year  was  made  up 
by  day  runs,  out  and  home,  although,  when  I  had  a 
few  days'  leisure,  I  would  go  and  stay  down  in  Bed- 
fordshire, where  there  are  some  of  the  best  roads  in 
the  country,  and  ride  about  in  all  directions.'  My 
score,  as  tabulated  below,  will  show  how  the  dis- 
tances were  apportioned  to  each  month,  also  the 
number  of  riding  days,  average  length  of  each  ride, 
and  the  longest  day's  run,  which,  for  the  year,  was 
154  miles.  This  journey  was  from  Finchley  to 
Norman's  Cross,  Huntingdonshire,  and  back,  with 
deviations,  and  it  occupied,  with  stoppages,  twenty 
hours.  When  travelling  by  main  roads  the  distances 
are  readily  discovered,  when  not  known,  by  refer- 
ence to  an  interesting  old  book,  called  "  Paterson's 
Roads."  When  this  fails  me,  I  measure  the  distance 
with  a  "Wealemefna"  on  ordnance,  or  other  large- 
scale  maps.  My  longest  month's  score,  as  appears 
below,  was  1,343  miles,  and  the  best  week's  record 
was,  I  think,  459  miles  ridden  in  November. 
Although  much  of  my  distance  was  covered  on 
Hertfordshire  and  Bedfordshire  roads,  I  made  many 
excursions  in  other  directions,  such  as  Leicester, 
distant  100  miles ;  Ipswich,  70  miles ;  Eastbourne, 


75  miles;  Birmingham,  no  miles;  Farringdon,  75 
miles  ;  Coventry,  go  miles  ;  Lichfield,  120  miles ;  and 
Ely,  80  miles — returning,  in  each  case,  often  by  a 
circuitous  route.  In  a  four  days'  tour,  at  Easter, 
through  Kent,  and  along  the  South  Coast,  240  miles 
were  ridden.  The  principal  tour  was  undertaken  in 
September,  with  three  other  members  of  the  Belsize 
Bicycle  Club,  and  occupied  nearly  thi^ee  weeks. 
Crossing  to  Antwerp,  and  travelling  by  train  to 
Basle,  in  Switzerland,  we  rode  through  some  of  the 
most  picturesque  scenery,  and  traversed  the  Furca 
Pass,  eight  thousand  feet  high.  On  our  return  to 
Basle,  we  had  covered  nearly  500  miles  of  new 
ground.  My  total  distance  for  the  year  includes  15 
runs  of  10  miles  or  under  ;  but  for  these  the  average 
length  of  each  ride  would  exceed  46  miles.  The 
distance  also  comprises  22  rides  of  100  miles  and 
upwards,  amounting  altogether  to  2,373  miles,  and 
35  rides  of  80  miles  and  over.  About  8,000  miles 
were  ridden  upon  one  bicycle — a  52in.  "  Matchless." 
During  the  whole  year  I  only  met  with  two  mishaps, 
but  in  neither  case  did  any  harm  result.  The  first 
was  by  over-running  the  machine  of  a  companion, 
owing  to  his  pulling  up  suddenly  to  avoid  a  demon- 
strative native  in  Switzerland.  The  second  time  I 
was  unhorsed  occurred  near  London,  and  came  of 
my  encountering  in  the  dark  a  huge  lump  of  coal, 
negligently  dropped  from  a  cart. 

I  commenced  riding  in  the  fall  of  1872,  but  only 
did  a  few  hundred  miles  that  year.  Since  that  time 
I  have  used  the  bicycle  with  fair  persistency,  my 
lowest  score  being  in  1879,  when  my  attention  was 
divided  between  bicycling  and  yachting.  The  first 
fairly  long  run  I  took  was  90  miles,  on  May  11,  1873, 
on  a  45in.  bicj'cle,  weighing  over  7olbs.  Although  I 
had  done  innumerable  rides  of  70,  80,  and  90  miles, 
it  was  not  until  1875  that  I  accomplished  a  run  of 
three  figures  by  riding  122  miles  on  August  2nd  in 
that  year.  I  participated,  on  April  11,  1874,  in  the 
first  Hampton  Court  Meet,  in  which  thirty  or  forty 
riders  took  part  Another  incident  of  my  road-riding 
was  the  London  Bicycle  Club  100  miles  trial  of  1877, 
from  Bath  to  London,  in  which  I  secured  the  second 
medal  in  8h.  35m.  On  June  12,  1881,  I  rode  from 
Finchley  to  Bedford,  45  miles,  without  a  dismount, 


*  Mr.  Editor,— These  really  wonderful  records,  which  two  of  England's  most  distinguished  road-riders  have  kindly  prepared 
for  the  long-distance  chapter  of  my  proposed  road  book,  seem  to  me  so  interesting  that  I  forward  them  to  you  for  advance  publi- 
cation. My  hope  is  that  all  those  American  "  ten  thousand  mile  men,"  who  have,  thus  far,  neglected  my  appeal  for  their  personal 
statistics,  may  be  moved  by  the  sight  of  such  well-arranged  summaries  to  send  me  similar  ones  concerning  their  own  records. 
As  to  the  number  of  one  dollar  subscriptions  pledged  to  ensure  the  publication  of  "Ten  Thousand  M.lesou  a  Bicycle,"  I  regret 
to  say  that  not  qnite  half  the  needed  3,000  have  yet  bean  enrolled — the  latest  addition  to  my  list  to-night  being  numbered  l,40i. 

Washington  Square,  N.Y.,  21st  June,  188i.  Kakl  Kl.on. 
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in  3h.  35m.,  and,  resting  ih.  20m.,  returned  by  the 
same  road,  without  a  dismount,  in  3h.  33m.  From 
the  commencement  I  have  kept  a  careful  account  of 
all  my  riding,  witli  any  incidents  worth  perpetuating, 
and  I  find  these  records  both  useful  and  interesting. 
It  will  be  seen  below  that  to  the  end  of  1883  I  had 
ridden  42,577  miles.  Should  anyone  be  interested 
in  it,  I  will  merely  state  the  bare  fact  that  I  have  en- 
tirely abstained  all  my  life  from  alcoholic  beverages. 

YEARLY    DISTANCES. 

Miles. 
1872-73    2,892 

1874    3-333 

1875    3-315 

1876    4,485 

1877     3.700 

1878    3,635 

1879    1,496 

1880    2,486 

18S1    2,904 

1882     4,2iS 

1883    10,053 

Total  42,577 


1883. 


January 
February 
March  ... 
April 

May 


Riding 
Days. 


9 

19 
20 

24 


June  25 


July 

August 

September 
October    .. 
November 
December 


Total. 


10 

24 
18 
22 
27 
19 


230 


Distance, 
Miles. 

Kough 

AVITH  gP 

Longest 
Ride. 

301 

23 

TOO 

575 

683 

929 

1,169 

64 
36 

46i 

48i 

104 
112 
126 

154 

1,343 

54 

122 

522 
1,206 

52 
50 

lOI 
107 

640 

35* 

103 

1,044 

47i 

103 

1,050 

39 

102 

591 

31 

105 

10,053 

44 

1,339 

It  would  be  practically  impossible  for  me  to  as- 
certain how  many  separate  miles  of  road  I  have 
traversed  in  making  my  last  year's  score  of  10,053  ! 
or,  rather,  it  would  be  a  work  of  such  great  labour 
that  I  have  not  time  to  undertake  it ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  my  riding  has  not  been  so  varied  as  yours 
appears  to  have  been.  I  should  say  that  it  was 
entirely  unlikely  that  anyone  in  Europe  had  ridden 
anything  like  -1,420  miles  straightaway.  I  know  of 
no  such  ride.  The  longest  that  has  been  done  in 
England  (that  can  be  done)  is  from  Land's  End  to 
John-o'-Groat's,  about  1,000  miles. 


If  you  prefer  to  publish  this  account  outside  of 
your  book,  you  are  at  hberty  to  do  so.  Wishing 
your  venture  success, 

I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

E.  Tegetmeier, 
Finchley,  London,  Belsize  Bicycle  Club. 

May  3,  1884. 


Dear  Sir, — I  send  herewith  some  of  the  particulars 
you  ask  for.  My  total  riding  of  1883  was  8,380  miles. 
This  was  chiefly  done  by  riding  from  Croydon  to 
Brighton,  on  Saturday  afternoons  (46  miles),  and 
back  early,  starting  generally  about  5  a.m.  on  the 
following  Monday.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  I  do 
all  my  journeys  on  bicycle,  and  also  use  my  bicycle 
in  all  sorts  of  everyday  pursuits,  to  save  walkmg, 
contributes  very  largely  to  the  amount.  Longest 
day's  ride  last  year,  184  miles  (on  a  tricycle).  Time, 
22f  hours.  Longest  ever  done  straightaway,  201 
miles,  London  to  York,  in  1882;  time,  2ih.  43m. 
Longest  stay  in  saddle,  70  miles  in  6i  hours.  Longest 
tour,  Croydon  to  Edinburgh,  and  back  by  the  Lake 
District  to  Exeter,  and  thence  to  London  (about 
1,300  miles),  Thompson's  cyclometer  checked  by  the 
"  Wealemefna  "  on  the  ordnance  map.  Percentage 
of  night-riding  about  50,  as  I  am  in  the  City  during 
the  day. 

During  1882,  I  rode  8,700  miles.  Longest,  201 

,,       1881,       ,,       8,605       >,  "         140 

,,       1880,       ,,       6,578      ,,  ,,         140 

,,       1879,       ,,       6,061       ,,  ,,         105 

„       1878,       „       5,190      „  „         125 

„       1877,       „       3,069      „  „         115 

I  learned  to  ride  in  April,  1877,  and  the  total 
number  of  miles  traversed  up  to  April,  1884,  is  48,250. 
Separate  miles  of  roadway,  15,150.  Most  separate 
road  in  a  year,  I  should  say  about  4,500,  in  1881. 
First  long  ride,  100  miles  on  May  26,  1877.  Have 
been  into  all  the  counties  of  England  on  bicycle, 
and  know  Essex,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Herts,  Berks, 
Oxfordshire,  Bucks,  Hants,  and  Worcestershire 
well.  Have  never  ridden  on  the  Continent,  nor  in 
Wales,  nor  Ireland. 

When  I  give  1,300  miles  as  length  of  my  tour  last 
year,  I  don't  mean  that  I  went  straight  on  all  the 
while.  I  merely  rode  during  the  long  vacation  from 
one  place  to  another  to  visit  friends,  as  I  use  the 
bicycle  as  a  means  of  locomotion,  and  not  as  a  mere 
sport.  My  best  performances,  if  I  may  mention 
what  have  been  said  to  be  my  best,  are,  I  think, 
the  following  : — London  bicycle  race,  Bath  to  Lon- 
don (100  miles),  3rd  in  1881,  in  7h.  58m. ;  ist  in  1882, 
in  7h.  26m. ;  and  ist  in  1883  ;  time,  7h.  28m.  Also 
won  two  miles  race  for  Oxford    University,  Cam- 
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bridge;  time,  6m.  ifs.,  which  was  pretty  fast  then, 
though  nothing  now.  June  29,  1882,  rode  from 
London  to  York,  200  miles,  in  2if  hours  ;  wind  ad- 
verse all  day.  Have  got  "  time  medals  "  at  the  fifty 
miles  championships  of  the  National  Cyclists'  Union, 
of  which  I  have  been  a  member  of  Executive  for 
three  years,  viz.,  2.47.52  and  2.48.16.  Have  not  had 
much  success  in  handicap  racing,  having  only  twice 
won  an  open  handicap.  Won  championship  of 
Brighton  in  1882. 


Started  in  1883  in  24  hours  tricycle  race,  without 
any  intention  of  racing  for  first  place,  being  quite 
unused  to  the  tricycle,  and  got  a  gold  medal  for 
doing  176  miles  (not  counting  eight  or  nine  lost  by 
misdirection)  in  22^  hours.  During  the  last  seven 
years  I  have  won  altogether  about  twenty  prizes. 
Yours  truly, 

H.  R.  Reynolds,  jun. 
loi,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.G., 
May  7,  1884. 


SAVED    BY    A  "  CROPPER." 

By    G.    a.    Best. 


A       LTHOUGH    the    adventure    which   I    am 

U^      about  to  relate  contains  nothing  of  a  very 
A   y^     blood-curdling  nature,  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  strictly  true,  and  may  be  of 
practical   utility   to   those  readers  of  the   "  Wheel 
World  "  who  intend  touring  in  North  Wales  during 
the  coming  season. 

With  a  friend  I  left  Shrewsbury  early  one  morn- 
ing for  a  ride  to  Chester  (40  miles),  where  we 
intended  to  stay  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  return 
home  by  a  different  route. 

The  first  part  of  the  programme  was  successfully 
carried  out,  and  we  very  much  enjoyed  our  visit  to 
the  grand  old  city,  with  its  fine  cathedral,  walls, 
river,  castle  and  parks.  Especially  were  we  charmed 
with  our  walk  to  Eaton  Hall,  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  which  stately  pile  is  second 
to  none  in  the  kingdom,  either  for  size,  beauty  of 
architecture,  or  prettiness  of  situation. 

On  the  morning  of  our  third  day  in  Chester  we, 
"  with  hearts  and  pockets  light,"  turned  the  heads 
of  our  steeds  homewards,  and  were  soon  riding  in 
that  direction,  with  the  spires  and  towers  of  the 
ancient  city  fast  disappearing  in  the  distance.  I 
may  here  mention  that  my  friend,  who  was  some- 
what a  novice  at  bicycling,  rode  a  "  Premier,"  and  I 
an  "  Express  "  bicycle. 

Arriving  at  Wrexham,  after  an  uphill  and  rather 
dusty  ride,  we  dined,  after  which  our  united  funds 
amounted  to  a  shilling,  which  we  thought  it  would 
be  as  well  to  keep  intact,  in  case  of  accident,  as  we 
were  still  about  thirty  miles  from  home. 

Wrexham  is  a  nice,  clean  little  town,  and  we  were 
rather  loth  to  leave  it,  but  time  pressing  left  us  no 
alternative,  so  we  were  soon  mounted  and  on  our 
way  once  more.  Ruabon  was  passed  without  any 
notable  incident.  For  four  miles  more  we  kept  up  a 
steady  pace,  passing  through  several  dirty  villages 


with    unpronounceable    Welsh     names,    and    past 
numerous  pit-heaps  and  collieries. 

I  was  riding  about  fifty  yards  in  advance  of  my 
companion,  when  I  came  to  a  rather  steep,  but,  as 
far  as  I  could  see,  short  hill,  down  which  I  was  soon 
spinning  "  legs  over."  In  about  half  a  minute  I 
reached  what  I  had  thought  was  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  but  which  only  turned  out  to  be  a  corner,  after 
rounding  which  I  found  that  the  hill  grew  steeper, 
and  my  machine  began  to  travel  at  an  alarming 
rate.  With  difficulty  I  managed  to  get  my  feet  on 
the  fast-revolving  treadles,  but  although  the  brake 
was  on  hard,  and  I  was  back-pedalling  as  hard  as  I 
could,  the  speed  seemed  almost  as  great  as  before. 
Round  two  more  corners  I  flew,  and  then  to  my 
horror  I  saw  before  me  a  straight  and  very  steep 
piece  of  downhill  about  800  yards  in  length,  with  a 
bridge  at  the  bottom,  over  which  the  road  turned  at  right 
angles.  Under  this  bridge  flowed  a  stream  at  a  tre- 
mendous depth  below. 

The  truth  flashed  across  me  at  once ;  going  at 
such  a  pace  as  we  were  (I  heard  by  the  violent 
"jingling  "  of  my  friend's  bell  that  he  was  following 
in  my  track),  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  us  to 
get  round  that  sharp  curve,  but  our  machines  would 
strike  against  the  iron  railings  on  the  bridge,  and 
we  should  probably  be  hurled  eighty  or  ninety  feet 
on  to  the  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  wide  stream  be- 
low. 

It  seemed  like  rushing  towards  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  in  a  canoe  ! 

The  pace  was  so  furious  that  I  could  scarcely 
steer  my  machine,  let  alone  dismount.  Taking  one 
rapid  glance  behind,  I  saw  that  my  friend,  who  was 
unable  to  keep  his  feet  on  the  pedals,  was  rapidly 
overtaking  me. 

"Try  to  get  your  feet  on  the  pedals,  Henry!"  I 
shouted  ;  and  hardly  had  the  words  escaped  my  lips 
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when  I  heard  a  hideous  crash,  and  on  looking  round 
saw  my  friend  laid  in  the  dust,  whilst  his  "  Premier" 
continued  its  downward  journey  head  over  heels  (or 
wheels). 

I  have  seen  some  "  croppers  "  in  my  time,  and 
have  been  the  principal  actor  in  a  great  many,  but 
I  never  saw  a  machine  cut  such  grotesque  contor- 
tions as  that  "  Premier." 

How  I  managed  it  I  know  not,  but  on  seeing 
Henry  laid  in  the  road,  to  all  appearances  lifeless,  I 
successfully  dismounted  (by  the  step),  and  ran  to 
his  assistance,  thinking  as  I  did  so  of  the  possibility 
of  my  friend  being  killed  or  seriously  injured,  and 
his  machine  smashed  to  pieces;  and  how  to  get  him 
home,  if  such  was  the  case,  with  only  a  shilling  in 
my  pocket,  and  twenty  miles  still  to  go,  was  a 
"  poser."  I  soon  reached  the  prostrate  hero,  and 
enquired  if  he  was  hurt  in  such  a  doleful  tone  that 


the  rascal  opened  his  eyes,  and  actually  burst  into 
a  sickly  giggle. 

As  a  striking  example  of  what  flesh  and  bone  and 
steel  and  iron  can  sometimes  stand  without  col- 
lapsing, it  was  found  upon  examination  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  severe  shaking  to  my  chum,  and 
a  bent  handle-bar  to  his  machine,  neither  were 
much  the  worse  for  their  "  cropper."  The  smash 
had  been  caused  by  the  tyre  of  the  driving-wheel, 
which  "  wobbled  "  a  little,  having  been  thrown  off 
by  the  pressure  of  the  brake. 

Of  course  we  walked  down  the  rest  of  the  hill, 
and  when  we  came  to  the  bridge  at  the  bottom,  and 
realized  what  a  narrow  escape  from  a  horrible  death 
we  had  experienced,  we  (I  especially)  had  good 
cause  to  be  thankful  that  we  had  been  saved  by  a 
"cropper." 


>  ■< 


CYCLISTS  AND  THE  REPAIR  OF  MAIN  ROADS. 


THE  following  facts  were  elicited  by  the  prose- 
cution which  the  National  Cyclists'  Union 
had  instituted  against  the  surveyors  of  the 
Halesowen  (Birmingham)  roads  : — 

(i.)  Mr.  Codrington,  C.E.  (late  superintendent  of 
the  main  roads  of  South  Wales,  and  now  at  the 
head  of  the  department  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  which  the  supervision  of  the  highways  is 
entrusted)  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  main 
road  between  Birmingham  and  Halesowen  on  the 
19th  of  July,  and  was  very  confident  that  that  part 
of  it  which  runs  through  Warley  Salop,  Ridgacre, 
and  Warley  Wigorn  ought  to  be  properly  maintained 
at  a  cost  of  £^0  per  mile. 

(2.)  If  so  maintained,  /"ao  of  the  expenditure  would 
be  refunded  to  the  ratepayers  by  the  county  authori- 
ties, and  ;f  10  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund — in  other 
words,  the  road  ought  to  be  maintained  at  a  cost  to 
the  ratepayers  of  only  ;^io  per  mile.  Instead  of 
this,  more  than  ;fi50  per  mile  has  on  an  average 
been  spent  during  the  last  four  years  upon  this  road, 
and  to  such  little  purpose  that  the  ratepayers  have 
been  unable  to  recover  anything  from  the  county 
authority  or  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

(3.)  The  surveyor  of  Ridgacre,  who  was  called  and 
examined  as  a  witness,  admitted  his  inability  to  pro- 
duce his  account  books  previous  to  the  present  year, 
although  he  had  been  subpoenaed  to  produce  them. 
He  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  thought 
after  they  were  once  audited  they  were  done  with, 
and  they   had   been  used  to  light  fires.      He   also 


admitted  that,  although  he  spent  about  ;^40  last 
j'ear  on  one  part  of  the  road,  he  failed  to  make  any 
return  to  the  county  authority  within  the  time 
allowed— in  other  words,  he  did  not  give  his  rate- 
payers an  opportunity  of  recovering  three-quarters 
of  that  expenditure. 

(4.)  The  surveyors  of  Ridgacre  and  Warley  Salop 
admitted  that  they  knew  nothing  of  road  making  or 
road  repairing,  and  had  not  even  heard  of  Telford 
or  Macadam. 

(5.)  Mr.  Codrington  was  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  maintain  the  Halesowen  Road 
economically  and  properly  under  the  present  system, 
and  that  a  highway  district  ought  to  be  formed.  In 
this  the  Bench  quite  agreed  with  him.  The  absurd- 
ity of  the  present  system  is  manifest  from  the  follow- 
ing :  The  road  from  the  borough  runs  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  along  the  boundary  line  of  Staffordshire 
and  Worcestershire — in  other  words,  two  counties 
are  responsible  for  the  repair  of  that  part — then  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  boundary  of  Warley 
Salop  and  Ridgacre,  two  parishes  being  responsible 
for  the  repair  of  that  part ;  then  for  a  mile  through 
Ridgacre,  then  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  through 
Warley  Wigorn,  then  for  a  few  furlongs  through 
Ridgacre  and  Warley  Wigorn,  then  for  a  short 
distance  in  Ridgacre,  then  for  about  a  mile  in  Old 
Hill,  then  for  another  mile  in  Halesowen,  followed 
by  the  last  mile  in  Hasbury. 

(6.)   In    1881    the  road    through  Warley    Wigorn, 
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Warley  Salop,  and  Ridgacre  had  become  in  such  a 
wretched  state  of  repair  that  the  county  authority 
had  to  take  it  in  hand  themselves,  and  in  one  year 
they  spent  £gio  upon  two  miles  of  road,  the  whole 
of  which  expenditure  had  to  be  met  by  the  rate- 
payers of  those  parishes,  who  were  anything  but  a 
wealthy  set  of  men. 


(7.)  We  maj'  mention  that  the  magistrates  sitting 
at  Halesowen  were  evidently  quite  in  sympathy  with 
the  movement,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
use  their  influence  at  Quarter  Sessions  to  place  the 
roads  under  the  control  of  a  Highway  Board,  with  a 
c  Tipetent  surveyor  in  charge. 


->-*-<- 


THE    RIVALS. 


/!?>—"  A  Motto  for  every  Man." 
{Sung  at  the  Shaftesbury  Bicycle  Club  Dinner,    April  x8th,  1883.) 


AN  event  in  my  life  I  am  going  to  relate, 
In  the  hope  that  perchance  'twill  amuse, 
Altho'  to  myself  I  must  solemnly  state, 
Full  of  pain  is  the  subject  I  choose; 
But  in  order  that  you,  from  this  history  true, 

Some  moral  and  warning  may  find. 
One  thing  I  will  state^and  "  I  give  it  you  straight" — 
Try  to  bear  this  great  maxim  in  mind — 

"  All  young  men  who  wish  to  please  the  ladies 
Should  surely  learn  to  ride  velocipedes  ; 

For  the  delight  of  every  English  maid  is 

A  bonny  band  of  bicyclists  upon  their  trusty 
steeds." 

Now  Bubkins  and  I  have  been  friendly  from  boys. 

And  thought  to  be  until  the  end  ; 
But  love,  the  all-powerful,  often  destroys 

The  most  intimate  ties  of  a  friend  ; 
For  we  were  both  smitten,  as  deep  as  could  be. 

With  a  maiden  as  bright  as  the  day; 
But,  in  answer  to  all  our  love-passages,  she 

Would  turn  to  us  calmly  and  say — 

"  All  young  men,"  etc. 

So  we  purchased  at  last  a  fine  bicycle  each. 

And  to  master  the  mystery  tried. 
With  a  dozen  allies  who  had  offered  to  teach 

Us  the  way  upon  nothing  to  ride. 
I  will  spare  you  the  tale  of  my  manifold  spills. 

And  the  martyrdom  I'd  to  endure 
Ere  "  legs  over  handles  "  descending  the  hills, 

I  could  chuckle  and  say,  "  Well,  I'm  sure — 
That  all  young  men,"  etc. 

Of  Bubkins's  progress  I  often  would  hear. 
How  swiftly  he'd  skim  o'er  the  ground — 

How  gracefully  too  his  machine  he  would  steer, 
Or  into  the  saddle  would  bound. 


I  could  bear  it  no  more,  so,  my  heart  in  my  throat, 

I  sent  him  a  challenge  to  ride 
For  Dorothy's  love  and  a  twenty-pound  note — 

A  course  of  three  miles  to  decide— 

"  For  all  young  men,"  et  o 

Now  the  day  it  arrived,  and  my  rival  came  too — 

/  was  tastefully  decked  out  in  pink. 
Whilst  he  was  arrayed  in  ethereal  blue 

(Miss  Dorothy's  colour,  I  think). 
We  started  quite  fair,  and  we  swept  thro'  the  air 

As  if  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
And  there  is  little  doubt  this  question  about 

That  each  of  us  had  in  his  mind — 

"  That  all  young  men,"  etc. 

Our  pace  was  immense,  the  excitement  intense 

('Twas  a  capital  match  we  could  see). 
Till  the  very  last  lap,  when  into  me  slap 

Rode  Bubkins  promiscuous/^^. 
Some  thousands  of  stars  of  remarkable  size 

I  observed  as  I  pitched  on  the  track  ; 
And  a  few  minutes  later  I  opened  my  eyes. 

Saying  this  to  a  weight  on  my  back — 

"  Oh,  all  young  men,"  etc. 

Whea  we  quitted  our  beds  many  weeks  had  gone  by, 

And  the  bells  were  all  ringing  like  mad  ; 
Fair  Dorothy's  married,  heard  Bubkins  and  I, 

To  a  muscular  bicycling  lad. 
All  shattered  his  nerves,  poor  Bubby  observes — 

"  No  more  in  the  wheel  I  delight ;" 
Whilst  as  for  myself,  I  am  quite  on  the  shelf. 

Though  I  tell  all  you  fellows  to-night — 

"  That  all  young  men  who  wish  to  please  the 
ladies, 
They  should  learn  to  ride  velocipedes  ; 
For  the  dehght  of  every  English  maid  is 

A  bonny  band  of  bicyclists  upon  their  trusty 
steeds."  F.B. 
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By  Sedastian   Dobson. 


CHAPTER     I.— How    it    all    began. 


KATHER  a  difficult  thing  to  say  how  it  all 
began,  I  am  sure,  for  if  I  had  not  been 
almost  boycotted  in  my  native  land,  and  in 
consequence  thereof  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  quiet  home  in  suburban  Babylon  was  infinitely 
better  than  a  paradise-lost  in  the  Green  Isle,  I  don't 
think  it  would  ever  have  begun  at  all.  Then,  there's 
my  little  woman,  and  she  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  how  it  all  began.  For  she  is  such  a  good  little 
wife,  that  she  thinks  I  am  about  one  of  the  best 
fellows  alive  and  clever  enough  to  do  anything  I 
take  the  trouble  to  put  my  hand  to,  so  she  will  have 
me  put  the  notes  I  took  during  a  late  tricycle  tour 
in  some  sort  of  order,  and  set  them  forth  pro  bono 
publico,  for  she  is  certain,  she  assures  me,  that 
everybody  will  be  delighted  with  them.  I  only  hope 
so,  for  my  little  Nell  will  be  so  disappointed  if  they 
don't.  While,  lastly,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a  love  of 
a  sociable — but  I  won't  anticipate — for  I  am  afraid 
that  it  was  really  on  account  of  this  that  it  all 
began. 

It  was  the  last  week  in  July,  and  we  had  been 
spending  the  first  fine  day  of  the  month  at  Croydon. 
We  had  been — that  is,  my  wife  and  I — to  a  tennis 
party  and  dinner  afterwards,  so  it  was  rather  late 
when  we  got  back  to  Marben  Railway  Station,  but 
the  night  was  quite  warm  and  not  at  all  dark.  We 
had  a  pleasant  walk  home,  and  were  just  turning  up 
the  avenue  to  our  house — my  wife,  you  see,  is 
knitting  a  stocking  beside  me  as  I  write,  which 
accounts  for  the  plural  number — we  were  walking 
up  to  our  house  round  a  serpentine  avenue  a  couple 
of  yards  long  that  tried  to  make  our  desirable  villa 
appear  a  little  further  back  from  the  road  than  it 
really  was,  when  young  Eldon,  from  the  Castle, 
overtook  us  in  a  most  excited  state  of  mind,  having 
run  down  the  private  path  and  cleared  the  fence 
that  separated  my  place  from  his  at  a  bound  (fine 
young  athletic  fellow  ;  1  only  wish  I  had  half  his 
form  and  presence,  and  wouldn't  I  be  worth  looking 
at!) 

"  I  have  been  looking  for  you  all  day,"  said  Eldon, 
slapping  me  on  the  shoulder  as  he  came  up.  "  How 
d'ye  do,  Mrs.  Dudley  ?  I've  been  looking  for  your 
husband  all  day — Bab  and  I  are  getting  up  an 
excursion,  and  we  want  him  to  help  us." 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  be  only  too  happy  to  give  you 
all  the   assistance    in    his  power,"   said   my   wife, 


walking  into  the  house  like  the  good,  sensible  little 
woman  she  is,  and  leaving  Tom  Eldon  and  myself 
to  have  our  confab  together  alone. 

"  And  what  is  it  going  to  be  ?"  I  asked,  as  we 
perambulated  slowly  up  and  down  the  serpentine 
avenue.  "  What  kind  of  an  excursion  are  you  up 
to?" 

"  A  tricycle  tour  to  the  New  Forest,  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  South  England  generally,  and  we  want  you  to 
be  the  boss  of  the  party,  old  boy." 

"  I'm  up  for  anything  within  proper  bounds,  you 
know,"  said  I,  fetching  out  a  case  of  cigarettes, 
"  but  who's  to  be  of  the  party  ?    Have  you  a  light  ?" 

"  Five  of  us,  if  you  join,"  returned  Eldon,  lighting 
up  a  cigarette.  "  There's  Miss  Fitzmaurice  and  her 
brother,  you.  May,  and  myself." 

"  Why,  I  didn't  know  your  sister  had  a  tricycle  !" 
I  exclaimed. 

"  Nor  has  she,"  he  returned,  laughing,  "and  that 
is  how  it  all  began.  You  see,  May  has  learned  to 
ride  my  tricycle,  so  we  went  into  town  yesterday  to 
buy  her  one,  and  after  looking  at  ever  so  many 
different  kinds,  May  saw  a  sociable  that  quite  took 
her  fancy,  so  we  completed  our  purchase  at  once, 
and  it  came  home  this  morning,  much  to  May's 
delight,  for  we  have  been  riding  it  up  and  down  the 
avenue  all  day,  and  it  runs  as  light  as  a  feather." 

"  How  did  you  arrange  with  the  Fitzmaurices  ?" 

"  Oh,  Miss  Fitzmaurice  came  over  to  see  May  in 
the  afternoon,  and  was  very  much  taken  with  the 
machine.  She  says  its  the  easiest  she  ever  sat  in, 
and  not  at  all  so  hard  to  work  as  she  expected. 
Then,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  it  occurred  to 
us  how  pleasant  a  tricycle  trip  to  the  South  of 
England  would  be,  if  we  could  only  get  one  up. 
Miss  Fitzmaurice  will  take  her  tricycle,  her  young 
brother  will  join  us  with  his  bicycle,  we  have  the 
sociable  to  vary  the  party,  and  you  have  your 
tricycle,  and,  besides,  you  know  the  whole  country 
so  well." 

"  That's  all  very  nice,  but  what's  to  become  of  the 
little  woman?"  said  I,  drawing  a  long  face  and 
nodding  my  head  in  the  direction  of  our  house ; 
"  I'm  rather  afraid  she  might  like  to  see  the  New 
Forest  and  the  South  of  England  as  well  as  any  of 
us,  though  I  am  jolly  well  sure  she'd  object  to  the 
iron  horse  and  prefer  the  steam  one  instead." 
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"  Oh,  you  needn't  trouble  yourself  on  that  head," 
returned  Eldon,  with  all  the  vivacity  and  thought- 
lessness of  youth  and  single  happiness,  "  we  have 
made  arrangements  for  Mrs.  Dudley,  too,  that  I'm 
sure  she'll  like." 

"  Dear  me,  how  very  considerate  of  you  ;  I  hope 
my  little  woman  will  only  see  her  way  clear  to  fall 
in  with  your  plans,"  I  returned  rather  incredulously. 

"  Oh,  I  know  she  will,  for  May  will  come  round  to- 
morrow and  talk  her  over,  even  if  she  has  any 
objections.  All  I  want  to  know  is  if  you  will  join  us, 
for  Sydney  Fitzmaurice  has  some  arrangements  to 
make,  and  I  promised  to  let  him  know  before  the 
last  post  goes  out  to-night." 

"  AH  right,  I'm  your  man,  if  the  little  woman  is 
satisfied  to  give  me  leave  of  absence  for  so  long," 
said  I,  still  doubtful  of  the  result  of  Miss  May's 
pending  diplomacy.  "  But,  if  we  do  go,  when  do 
you  propose  to  start  the  expedition  ?" 

^'  That  lies  with  you,  old  boy,"  returned  Eldon, 
calling  me,  as  he  was  wont,  by  a  name  which  I  have 
borne  for  many  years,  and  which  I  have  come  to 
regard  rather  in  the  light  of  an  honourable  distinction 
conferred  on  me,  as  it  has  been,  by  universal 
suffrage." 

"  Then,  how  soon  would  you  all  be  ready,  do  you 
think  ?" 

"  Any  time  at  the  beginning  of  next  month,  if  that 
will  suit  you,  and  if  the  clerk  of  the  weather  is 
propitious  to  our  undertaking." 

"  I  should  say,  then,  a  good  commencement  would 
be  to  get  down,  say  to  Winchester,  in  two  days, 
leaving  here  on  Friday  next,  the  3rd  of  August,  and 
we  could  attend  service  at  the  Cathedral  on  Sunday. 
You  must  see  the  Cathedral — to  my  mind  it  has  the 
finest  interior  of  any  in  England." 

"  And  make  it  our  head-quarters  for  the  first  few 
days  ?" 

"  Exactly  so  ;  and  then  push  onto  Southampton." 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  get  into  the  New  Forest 
at  once,  and  put  up  at  Lyndhurst,  making  it  our 
head-quarters  for  the  tour  ?" 

"  But  it  all  depends  on  the  little  woman,  and  if 
the  little  woman  says  '  No,'  then  it  all  vanishes  in 
thin  air  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,"  said  I,  laughing. 

"  Not  a  word  about  that,  old  boy  ;  I'll  send  May 
round  in  the  morning." 

"  I  hope  she'll  succeed  with  all  my  heart,  but  I'm 
afraid  you're  too  sanguine,  Eldon,  though,  to  be 
sure,  you've  no  wife,  no  mother,  nobody  but  your 
sister,  and  the  Fitzmaurices  have  only  an  old 
mother  who  lets  them  do  whatever  they  like.  Oh, 
you're  all  right.  It's  only  a  poor  old  boy  like  myself 
that  must  ask  for  leave." 


"  Good  night,  Dudley,  I  won't  have  a  word  more," 
said  Eldon,  as  we  came  up  to  the  gate  in  our 
serpentine  perambulation.  "  May  will'  come  round 
in  the  morning,  tell  Mrs.  Dudley,  and  she'll  make  it 
all  right,  never  fear.     Good  night,  old  boy  !" 

CHAPTER    II. 

A    LOVE    OF    A    SOCIABLE. 

Having  got  rid  of  chapter  one,  I  now  feel  able  for 
any  amount  of  foolscap,  and  have  just  filled  rhy  ink 
bottle  up  to  the  top,  as  a  preliminary  to  introducing 
chapter  two,  whom  I  hope,  kind  reader,  you  will  find 
a  jolly  old  fellow,  and  treat  him  accordingly. 

My  wife  and  I No,  first  of  all.  May  Eldon 

came  round  in  the  morning  to  see  my  wife.  May's 
a  fine,  dashing  girl,  able  to  ride  a  tricycle  up 
Shooter's  Hill  without  turning  a  hair,  and  that's  no 
laughing  matter,  let  me  tell  you ;  and  as  to  good 
looks,  she  has  enough  for  half  a  dozen  of  the  girls 
one  sees  every  day.  I  hate  having  to  describe  faces, 
for  I  don't  think  any  two  people  see  the  same.  But 
what  am  I  to  do  !  I  know  you  want  to  know  what 
May  Eldon  is  like,  and  all  I  know  is  that  she  is  as 
like  Murillo's  Madonna  Del  Rosario  in  the  Dulwich 
Gallery  as  if  it  were  painted  for  her,  and  as  to 
describing  the  Madonna,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  doing  so.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Miss 
Eldon  was  very  fair,  with  deep  blue  eyes,  sunny 
brown  hair,  well  made,  not  too  tall,  and  for  the  rest 
go  and  see  the  Madonna  at  Dulwich. 

Well,  to  go  on  with  my  story.  Round  she  came 
in  the  morning,  just  as  I  have  been  trying  to 
describe  her,  with  a  pretty  sailor  hat  on  her  head, 
and  didn't  she  look  charming  !  I  don't  mean  to 
insinuate  that  she  hadn't  anything  else  on,  as  I  am 
often  taken  up  to  mean  by  certain  sharp-witted 
people,  but  I  mean  to  say  that  my  whole  attention 
was  completely  taken  up  by  the  filling  of  that  pretty 
hat,  as  she  walked  up  my  serpentine  avenue  and  I 
peeped  at  her  stealthily  from  behind  a  corner  of  the 
window  blind  in  our  front  room. 

Half  an  hour  they  were  together.  Such  chattering 
I  never  heard  anything  like  it  in  my  life,  while  I  sat 
in  the  other  room  making  believe  to  read  the  news- 
paper, but  quaking  all  the  time  like  an  aspen  leaf 
lest  the  little  woman  might  say  "  No."  But  she 
didn't ;  like  the  good  little  woman  that  she  is — there's 
not  a  better  little  wife  in  the  world  than  my  little 
Nellie  is — she  gave  into  May  Eldon  at  once,  and 
took  her  out  to  see  the  sunflowers,  which  I  knew 
was  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Come  out,  Mr.  Jack 
Dudley,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  go  where  you  like ; 
come  out  and  take  Miss  Eldon  home,  and,  be  suro 
you  praise  her  new  sociable." 


"HE   STOOPS   TO   CONQUER." 
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"  Ah!  Mr.  Dudley,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you,"  said 
Miss  Eldon,  as  I  emerged  from  the  hall  door  of  our 
house  ;  "  we  have  just  been  speaking  about  you." 

"  That  is  so  kind  of  you,  Miss  May.  Do  you 
know,  there  is  nothing  I  like  so  much  as  being 
spoken  kindly  of  by  fair  young  ladies  like  yourself," 
said  I,  rubbing  my  hands  and  smiling  benignly  the 
while,  though  it  didn't  seem  so  particularly  nice  to 
my  little  woman,  for  she  gave  me  such  a  look,  just 
the  same  as  she  always  does  whenever  I  put  my 
foot  in  it,  and,  I  can  tell  you,  that's  pretty  often. 

"  We  have  made  such  a  pleasant  arrangement, 
Mr.  Dudley,  I'm  sure  you'll  be  delighted  to  hear  it," 
said  Miss  Eldon,  as  I  walked  over  with  her  to  see 
the  sociable." 

"  I'm  sure  I  will,"  said  I,  trying  to  think  of  some 
other  compliment,  "for  whatever  you  take  in  hand 
is  certain  to  succeed,  for  I'm  sure  'tis  a  puzzle  to  me 
how  on  earth  my  little  woman  could  consent  to  let 
me  go  without  her." 

"Oh,  you  needn't  be  so  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Dudley," 
she  returned,  looking  at  me  with  such  a  quizzical 
pair  of  ej'es ;  "  she's  coming  with  us,  too  !" 

"  What,  my  little  woman  on  a  tricycle  !"  and,  at 
the  idea  of  such  a  thing,  you  might  have  knocked 
me  down  with  a  feather,  while  it  seemed  to  tickle 
her  fancy  so  much  that  she  could  not  restrain 
laughing  right  out. 

"  How  absurd  you  are,  Mr.  Dudley.  I  am  sure 
you  don't  mean  half  you  say,  you  do  make  me  laugh 
so,"  said  Miss  May,  which,  by-the-bye,  is  what 
people  always  say  to  me  whenever  I  put  my  foot  in 
it,  and,  as  it  seems  like  saying  as  much  as  that  "  I'm 
a  devilish  clever  fellow,"  I  always  make  it  a  rule  to 
look  wise  and  say  nothing. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Dudley  is  not  going  to  do  that,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Eldon,  with  difficulty  keeping  down  her 
laughter.  "  We  have  arranged  that  the  tricycle 
party  shall  consist  of  you.  Miss  Fitzmaurice  and  her 
brother — he  will  ride  a  bicycle — and  my  brother  and 
myself  on  the  sociable.  Then  Mrs.  Dudley  and 
Mrs.  Fitzmaurice,  and  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice's  brother, 
old  Colonel  Macnamara,  are  to  form  a  second  party 
to  go  by  rail  with  all  the  impedimenta  that  we  shall 
require  on  our  expedition,  and  put  up  at  the  different 
head-quarters  we  may  decide  upon,  while  we  are 
exploring  the  highways  and  byeways  of  the  surround- 
ing country." 

"Capital!  by  Jove.   Miss  Eldon,  you  are  a  genius  !" 

"Call  me  not  so — but  I'm  not  going  to  quote 
Shakespeare,"  returned  Miss  May  with  a  merry 
laugh ;  "  I  mean,  it  is  all  due  to  my  brother." 

"  I  should  never  have  hit  on  so  good  a  plan," 
said  I. 

"  You  wouldn't  leave  Mrs.  Dudley  behind  you, 
certainly  ?"  she  asked,  with  that  kind  of  a  look  that 


women  give  when  they  are  standing  up  for  their 
own  sex,  not  that  I  have  anything  to  insinuate 
against  Miss  May,  but  I  have  against  some  other 
lady  folk. 

"  By  no  means ;  for  if  I  had  to  leave  my  little 
woman  behind  I  wouldn't  have  half  the  pleasure  I 
can  otherwise  look  forward  to,"  said  I,  putting  my 
foot  in  it  again  like  a  big  goose,  for  that  wasn't  the 
sort  of  an  answer  I  should  make  a  pretty  young 
girl  like  Miss  Eldon  on  the  eve  of  a  jolly  excursion 
with  her  to  the  New  Forest. 

"  Then  as  regards  our  programme,  we  have 
arranged  it  as  far  as  Winchester,  according  to  your 
suggestion,"  she  continued,  as  we  walked  up  the 
shady  avenue  to  Castle  Eldon.  "  We  will  meet  here 
on  Friday  next,  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  ride  as  far  as 
Guildford,  where  we  will  stop  the  night,  proceeding 
the  next  day  to  Winchester  by  Farnham  and  Alton. 
Then  Mrs.  Dudley  and  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice  will  go 
down  by  rail  on   Saturday  afternoon   with  all  the 

luggage,  and  put  up  at  the  hotel,  where  we 

will  meet  them  in  time  for  dinner.  What  do  you 
think  of  that,  Mr.  Dudley  ?" 

"  Couldn't  possibly  be  better,  Miss  May,  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  do  us  all  a  world  of  good — brace  us  up 
for  the  inclemency  of  the  coming  winter,  et  cetera." 

"  Ethine  Fitzmaurice  is  delighted  at  the  idea  of 
it,"  remarked  Miss  May.  "  She  is  such  a  nice  girl ; 
don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  do,"  I  returned,  rather  too  enthusiasti- 
cally, perhaps  ;  "  but  what  a  peculiar  name  she  has, 
I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  it  anywhere  before." 

"  Her  Christian  name,  you  mean  ?" 

"Yes,  it  is  so  peculiar." 

"  Oh,  Ethine  is  a  favourite  Irish  name,  and  means 
a  damask  rose — it  is  such  a  sweet,  soft  name,  I 
think — and  the  Fitzmaurices  are  such  nice  people." 

"  Yes,  we  like  them  immensely.  I  think  them  an 
acquisition  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  am  very  glad 
they  settled  down  here  when  they  had  to  leave 
Ireland." 

"  Ah,  poor  people  !  they  suffered  very  much  during 
the  late  agitation  in  that  unhappy  country,  and  lost 
almost  all  their  money,"  she  returned,  sadly. 
"  They  were  actually  boycotted  for  a  time,  and  Miss 
Fitzmaurice  had  to  do  all  the  household  work,  cook 
their  meals,  milk  the  cows,  and  mind  the  poultry, 
while  her  brother  had  to  look  after  all  the  horses 
and  farm  stock  for  ten  days,  till  the  emergency  men 
came  down." 

"  How  dreadful !  I  could  hardly  have  imagined 
such  a  thing  to  happen  even  in  a  much  less  civilised 
land." 

"  So  Ethine  told  me  herself.  I  could  hardly 
beheve  it,  but  such  was  the  case  ;  and  other  families 
fared  even  worse.     They  had  to  do  everything  for 
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themselves,  and  even  that  in  fear  of  their  hves. 
They  lived  on  oatenmeal  bread,  which  Ethine  made 
fresh  every  morning,  and  all  their  groceries  had  to 
come  down  from  DubUn,  for  no  country  shopkeeper 
was  allowed  to  sell  them  anything.  Oh,  it  was  cruel 
—it  was  cruel,  Mr.  Dudley,  and  I  have  no  patience 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  for  allowing  such  a  state  of 
things  to  take  place,"  said  Miss  May,  looking  very 
indignant. 

"  The  Grand  Old  Man,"  I  remarked,  in  solemn, 
measured  tones,  though,  perhaps,  putting  my  foot 
in  it  again,  for  Miss  May  was  about  to  say  some- 
thing rather  the  reverse  of  what  we  call  blunt,  when 
the  timely  advent  of  Tom  Eldon  round  a  corner  of 
the  avenue  on  the  sociable  quite  changed  the  current 
of  our  thoughts." 

"  Oh  !  here  comes  the  sociable  ;  isn't  it  a  love  !" 
exclaimed  Miss  May,  as  her  brother  came  up  to  us. 
"  Don't  you  think  it  a  nice  one  ?" 

"  Particularly  so,  Miss  May.  I  am  quite  charmed 
with  it,"  said  I,  proceeding  to  examine  it  with  the 
eye  of  a  connoisseur,  and,  doubtless,  putting  my 
foot  in  it  here,  too,  for  I  must  confess  that  I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  bicycles  or  tricycles,  unless 
it  may  be  how  to  ride  the  latter,  and  that  not  very 
well  either. 

"  Driving  wheels  48in.,  ball  bearings,  gun-metal 
hubs,  leather  brake,  patent  suspension  saddles,  and 
best  rubber  tyres" — interposed  Tom  Eldon,  breath- 
lessly running  over  the  properties  of  the  sociable, 
and  pointing  out  its  several  beauties  for  our  notice 
— "  all  the  steel  parts  are  plated,  and  the  endless 
chain  driving-gear  is  the  least  liable  to  get  out  of 
order." 

"  'Pon  my  word,  Eldon,  it's  the  nicest  thing  of  the 
kind  I  have  ever  seen — quite  unique  in  its  way,"  I 
returned,  thinking  I  might  safely  hazard  that 
remark,  as  I  had  never  seen  a  sociable  before, 
"  Beautiful  machine — very  !" 

"  You  are  right  there,  old  boy  ;  by  far  the  best 
thing  in  the  market — look  at  those  spokes,  such 
finish — by  far  the  best  thing  ever  turned  out." 

"  And  so  easy  to  work.     Do  try  it,  Mr.  Dudley." 

"  I  should  rather  see  you  on  it.  Miss  May,"  1 
returned,  as  I  am  naturally  nervous  about  trying 
other  people's  machines,  always  imagining  all  kinds 
of  disasters  will  befall  me  should  I  set  a  foot  on  one. 

But  no  manner  of  protests  availed  me,  and  mount 
the  sociable  I  had  to,  first  in  company  with  Tom 
Eldon,  and  then  with  Miss  May,  till  at  length  I  was 
quite  a  proficient  in  the  noble  art  of  sociable-driving 
or  double-tricycle  riding,  whichever  you  like  to  call 
it,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  think  how  pleasant  it 
would  be  to  coax  my  little  woman  to  join  me  in  one 
at  some  future  time. 


"Well,  May,  how  about  Mrs.  Dudley?"  asked 
Tom,  after  we  had  taken  a  few  runs  on  the  sociable 
up  and  down  the  avenue ;  "  I  suppose  she  has  given 
her  assent  to  our  party,  or  you  wouldn't  look  so 
satisfied." 

"  Oh,  she  was  delighted  when  I  told  her  what  we 
wished  to  do,"  returned  Miss  May,  looking  her  best 
after  the  slight  exertion  consequent  on  working  the 
sociable,  "  and  has  fallen  in  readily  with  all  our  plans, 
and  says  there  is  nothing  she  would  enjoy  more,  and 
only  wishes  she  could  ride  a  tricycle,  but " 

"Now,  old  boy,  do  you  hear  that  ?"  interrupted 
Tom  Eldon,  with  an  insane  laugh — ^justthe  kind  of 
thing  I  hate  most.  "  Why  don't  you  get  Mrs. 
Dudley  a  tricycle  ?  Oh,  you  are  a  wicked  old  boy ; 
isn't  he.  May  ?" 

"  No,  Mrs.  Dudley  didn't  mean  that  at  all,"  said 
Miss  May,  coming  to  my  relief ;  "  she  only  wished 
she  was  able  for  such  exercise  ;  though  at  the  same 
time  she  thinks  it  must  be  very  fatiguing,  and  would 
prefer  horse  exercise." 

"Everyone  to  their  taste,"  observed  Tom,  care- 
lessly. "  I  like  a  horse  very  well,  but  then  nobody 
can  cover  a  quarter  as  much  ground  with  a  horse  as 
one  can  easily  do  with  a  bicycle  or  tricycle." 

"  And  besides,  it  only  takes  a  few  pence  for 
oil  to  feed  it,  which  is  a  great  consideration  for  a 
poor  man,"  said  I,  feelingly. 

"  While  you  may  leave  it  anywhere  you  please, 
and  it  won't  run  away." 

"  Unless  tramps  might  take  it  into  their  heads,  and 
run  away  with  it,'  Miss  May.  And  that  would  be 
rather  unpleasant ;  especially  if  one  were  a  good 
many  miles  from  home,  and  that  rather  late  in  the 
day." 

"  Don't  be  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  old  boy,"  said  Tom 
Eldon,  as  his  sister  bade  me  good  morning,  and  went 
into  the  house.  "  Now  it's  all  settled,  and  we'll  start 
on  next  Friday,  the  3rd,  without  fail." 

"  Weather  permitting,"  said  I.  "  You  must-  put 
in  that." 

"  Oh,  not  a  bit  of  it,"  returned  Tom,  vigorously 
driving  the  sociable  round  and  round ;  "  nobody  ever 
heard  of  August  being  wet,  and  surely  it's  not  going 
to  break  the  rule  this  time.  Besides,  it  can't  be  wet 
all  day,  so  we'll  go  some  time  ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, we'll  all  assemble  here,  and  start  sharp  at 
eleven  o'clock,  for  Guildford.  Ten  miles  before 
luncheon,  and  twenty  afterwards." 

"  That  won't  be  too  much  for  Miss  May  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.     Why   this  machine  is   as  light  as  a 

feather,   and  even  if  she  does  feel  tired  towards  the 

end  I  can  work  it  all  myself.' 
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"  Certainly  it  is  a  beautiful  machine,"  said  I  ;  and 
indeed  it  was,  too. 

"  A  love  of  a  sociable,  and  no  mistake,  as  May 
calls  it,"  returned  Tom,  as  I  said  au  revoir  to  him  at 
the  gate. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE    MEET. 

Friday,  the  3rd  August,  is  marked  down  in  my 
diary  as  being  a  very  fine  day — wind  south,  scarcely 
perceptible,  sky  cloudless,  vividly  blue,  sun  intensely 
warm  and  dazzlingly  bright,  thermometer  69  in  the 
shade.  Being  marked  down  so  is  the  same  as  say- 
ing it  was  so,  for  if  it  was  not  so,  it  would  not  have 
been  marked  down  so  in  my  diary,  or  in  anybody 
else's  diary.  Well,  such  a  day  was  Friday,  the  3rd 
of  August,  in  the  year  of  grace  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-three,  quite  independently  of  its  being 
marked  down  so  in  my  diary.  It  was  a  hot  day — a 
very  hot  day — a  very  confoundedly  hot  day — as  I 
found  to  my  ease  and  personal  comfort  before  I  was 
ten  miles  on  the  dusty  road  that  led  to  Guildford 
town. 

If  you  only  knew  how  I  was  going  to  begin  this 
chapter  it  would  make  you  laugh,  for  somehow  or 
other  I  always  come  to  the  wall  when  I  begin  chap- 
ter three — I  can't  tell  why,  but  he  is  always  a  hard 
one  to  get  over.  First,  I  thought  of  a  grand  des- 
cription of  a  hot  summer  day,  and  I  began  thus  : 
"  It  was  a  lovely  summer  day,  such  as  we,  alas  !  too 
seldom  experience  in  these  northern  isles — the  golden 
sun  in  all  his  glory  robed  was  shining  down  softly 
through  an  azure  sky,  while  the  balmy  south  wind 
was  fanning  with  its  breath  delighted  mortals,"  etc. 
But  this  seemed  so  awfully  absurd  when  I  thought 
of  what  the  reality  was  like,  as  I  toiled  along  a  dusty 
road  in  a  condition  very  like  the  bucket  of  water  in 
the  sailor's  definition  of  steam,  that  I  took  an  alto- 
gether different  view  of  the  scene  and  began  a  second 
sheet  of  paper  with  an  account  of"  the  copper-nosed 
sun,"  etc. 

Well,  it  was  a  sultry  morning,  with  every  sign  of  a 
sultrier  afternoon  to  follow,  when  our  celebrated 
meet  took  place  at  Castle  Eldon.  Ten  forty-five 
a.m.,  the  old  clock  high  up  in  the  castle  belfry  rang 
out  the  quarter  hour  as  I  wheeled  my  tricycle  up 
the  avenue,  with  my  little  woman  seated  on  it,  just 
for  the  fun  of  it.  Ten  fifty  a.m.,  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice 
and  her  brother  have  arrived  to  see  us  off,  and  are 
talking  to  Miss  May  and  my  little  woman,  while  I 
am  engaged  oiling  my  horse's  joints.  Ten  fifty-three 
a.m.,  clang — clang — clang,  up  comes  Master  Sydney 
mounted  on  a  thorough-bred  fifty-six  inch  racer, 
which  he  seems  to  manage  with  a  nonchalance  that 


quite  terrifies  me,  honest,  sober  tricycHst  that  I  am. 
Ten  fifty-five — ding-a-ding — silver  bells — how  they 
ring — up  comes  Miss  Fitzmaurice,  and,  making  a 
graceful  curve  as  she  turned  her  machine  at  the 
hall-door,  she  steps  from  it  with  as  stately  a  mien  as 
a  queen  would  from  her  throne. 

Now  for  a  description.  Did  you  ever  see  a  pic- 
ture of  a  typical  Irish  beauty  ?  If  you  did,  you  have 
Miss  Fitzmaurice  before  you  —  if  you  didn't,  well 
then  I  must  try  and  describe  her.  First,  she  wasn't 
nearly  so  tall  as  Miss  May,  though  not  a  bad  height 
either,  for  she  was  five  feet  two  and  a-halfinher 
stockings,  and  considerably  more  when  her  high- 
heeled  shoes  were  on.  Then  she  had  a  very  fine 
figure,  though  too  slight  to  suit  my  taste — I'd  rather 
have  Miss  May's  in  that  respect — and  such  small, 
pretty  hands  and  feet ;  why  her  hand  was  quite  lost 
in  mine  whenever  we  shook  hands.  But  her  face — 
of  course  she  had  the  usual  features,  but  when  1 
think  of  them  I  find  it  so  puzzling  to  describe  them. 
She  had  raven-black  hair,  drawn  smoothly  down, 
with  a  few  curling  locks  trying  to  escape  from  bond- 
age over  her  little  white  forehead,  large  grey  eyes, 
with  such  a  winning  expression,  so  full  of  love  and 
pity  that  one  could  scarce  look  from  them  to  any 
other  feature,  though  they,  too,  were  equally  pretty, 
each  well  defined,  but  not  one  of  them  too  prominent. 
And,  lastly,  she  was  so  cheerful  and  fascinating  that 
all  the  young  men  that  knew  her  were  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  her,  and  that,  I  think,  is  saying 
more  than  volumes. 

By  this  time  Tom  Eldon  had  the  sociable  in  posi- 
tion ;  but  I  must  first  say  a  word  or  two  about  him. 
Tom's  a  masher — I  say  it  with  regret — though  not 
an  out-and-outer,  so  there  may  be  some  hope  for 
him  yet.  Besides,  he  is  a  very  good-looking  young 
fellow,  just  twenty-two,  and  as  kind  a  heart  as  ever 
beat,  no  end  of  money,  and  neither  a  spendthrift 
nor  a  miser.  Capital  fellow,  Tom  Eldon  !  I  wish  the 
young  men  of  the  day  were  only  half  or  quarter  as 
good,  and  it  would  be  well  for  them.  Then  there's 
Sydney  Fitzmaurice,  and  he  proves  an  old  rule  of 
mine,  that  pretty  girls  have  ugly  brothers,  and  vice 
versa,  for  he's  a  tall,  lank,  irregular  youth,  without  a 
single  redeeming  trait  in  his  character.  Nineteen 
years  old,  with  all  his  brains  smoked  away,  and  a 
painful  thirst  that  wasn't  at  all  pleasing,  he 
thought  himself  one  of  the  best-looking  fellows  and 
the  finest  catch  in  creation,  and  that  every  girl  that 
saw  him  was  dying  of  love  for  him.  There  he  stood 
ready  to  mount  his  bicycle,  with  a  masher  collar  on 
at  least  three  inches  high,  and  a  big  cigar  half  a  foot 
long,  puffing  out  clouds  of  smoke  enough  to  smother 
a  body.  Finally,  there  was  —  but  I'm  not  so 
egotistical  as  to  say  anything  about  myself — so  I'll 
bring  chapter  three  to  a  close, 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


FAIR       START 


"  Ding-dong,  ding-a-dong  !"  the  old  clock  from  the 
ofty  tower  was  chiming  before  striking  the  appointed 
horn-,  and  the  word  was  "stirrup  and  mount" — im- 
mediately the  command  was  obeyed — dong  !  dong  ! 
dong!  dong!  dong!  dong! dong !  dong!  dong!  We 
never  heard  the  last  two  strokes  of  the  clock,  for  we 
were  out  of  reach  of  the  sound  before  the  ninth 
stroke  had  died  away.  It  was  a  fair  start,  and  no 
bungling  whatever  about  it.  First  went  Sydney 
iFitzmaurice  on  his  bicycle  with  his  loud  gong  to 
pioneer  the  way.  Next  went  the  Eldons,  brother 
and  sister,  ploughing  along  on  their  new-fashioned 
and  apparently  unwieldy  sociable,  though  the  ease 
with  which  they  rode  it  up  rather  sharp  hills  was 
soon  sufficient  to  dispel  that  idea.  Then  came  Miss 
Fitzmaurice  mounted  on  an  extremely  light  and 
handsome  machine,  which  she  seemed  to  manage 
with  marvellous  ease  and  dexterity.  While  last  of 
all — ^and  I'm  afraid  often  a  long  way  behind — went 
your  humble  servant.  Jack  Dudley,  alias  the  old  boy, 
alias  the  writer  of  this  modest  journal,  alias  any- 
thing else  you  like,  kind  reader,  but  early  in  the 
morning. 

Round  the  corner,  round  another  corner,  round 
several  corners  in  succession,  on  we  went  one  after 
another  without  speaking  a  word  to  each  other,  as 
well  we  might,  for  there  were  fully  a  hundred  yards,  if 
not  more,  between  each  of  us.  Clang !  clang !  clang ! 
went  Master  Sydney's  gong  far  ahead.  Ding-ding- 
ding  went  the  tricycle  bells,  while  my  bell  was  as 
silent  as  the  grave,  and  with  a  very  good  reason  too, 
for  I  had  taken  out  the  tongue.  There's  nothing  I 
hate  so  much  as  the  everlasting  ring-a-ding-ding  of 
a  tricycle  bell,  but  the  want  of  one  is  open  to  a 
heavy  fine,  so  I  think  it  better  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances. 

Dust — dust — dust,  nothing  more  of  much  interest, 
while  the  sun  got  higher  and  higher  overhead  and 
the  heat  more  oppressive,  as  we  passed  through  the 
town  of  Epsom  at  noon.  Turn  to  the  right,  turn  to 
the  left,  turn  to  the  right  again  and  straight  round 
the  corner,  away  we  go  up  to  the  summit  of  a  little 
hill,  and  leave  the  drowsy  old  place  in  the  valley 
behind  us,  hke  an  over-grown  stable  yard  that  awoke 
up  for  the  races  and  then  went  to  sleep  again  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

"  How  do  you  like  the  country.  Miss  Fitzmaurice  ?" 
I  asked,  as  we  glided  serenely  down  the  long  incline 
towards  Leatherhead,  and  I  was  able  for  once  to 
keep  pace  with  my  fair  companion. 

"  Very  much  indeed,  Mr.  Dudley,  it  is  such  an 
enjoyable  trip  ;  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  most  delightful 
excursion  if  we  are  favoured  with  a  continuance  of 


this  fine  weather,  the  country  is  so  picturesque,  and  . 
the  roads  so  very  good — quite  perfect,  Ishould  say, 
for  tricycle  purposes." 

"  Capital  roads,  indeed  !  but  wait  until  you  get  to 
the  New  Forest,  and  there  you'll  find  roads — such 
perfect  roads,"  said  I,  enthusiastically.  "  Why, 
you'll  have  only  to  guide  your  machine  with  a  good 
wind  behind  and  it  will  never  think  of  stopping  until 
you  put  on  the  brake." 

"  How  fine  !     I  should  call  that  pleasure,  indeed." 

"  The  roads  are  just  like  asphalt." 

"  Oh  !  how  very  nice  they  must  be  to  travel  over. 
Do  you  know,  Mr.  Dudley,  I  think  your  good  roads 
are   one   of    the   greatest   advantages   of   living  in  ' 
England,   they  are   so    much   better   than   we    are 
accustomed  to  in  Ireland." 

"  The  great  difference  in  soil  and  material 
accounts  for  that,"  said  I,  putting  on  a  great  look  of 
intelligence  and  preparing  to  show  off  my  learning. 
"  You  see,  here  there  is  a  poor  soil  covered  with 
gravel,  while  in  Ireland  there  is  a  rich  black  loam, 
very  retentive  of  water,  and  this  is  covered  with 
loose  broken  stones.  Consequently,  we  have  bad, 
uneven,  dirty  roads." 

"  Then  you  have  been  to  Ireland,  Mr.  Dudley  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  born  there,  and  bred  there,  too.  Miss 
Fitzmaurice.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  country, 
but  I  am  ashamed  of  my  countrymen." 

"  I  should  never  have  thought  it,  for  Mrs.  Dudley 
appeared  so  very  English  when  she  was  speaking 
about  Ireland,  that  I  thought  neither  of  you  had 
ever  been  there,  and  you  know  I  am  a  great  Irish- 
woman. I  suppose  we  suffered  as  much  as  any 
others,  yet  I  love  the  dear  old  country  as  much  as 
ever." 

"  I  admire  your  sentiments.  Miss  Fitzmaurice," 
said  I,  taking  off  my  hat,  "  but  you  must  excuse  my. 
little  woman  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  when  I  tell 
you  that  she  is  a  thorough  Englishwoman,  a  regular 
South  Devon,  that  I  picked  out  from  amongst  the 
pretty  girls  of  Plymouth,  an  awful  good  hand  at 
knitting  a  stocking,  or  making  gooseberry  wine,  but 
with  no  head  whatever  for  politics.  And  so  you  fell 
foul  with  her  about  Ireland — that  was  good  !" 

Clang,  clang,  clang !  went  Master  Sydney's  gong  as 
we  passed  down  through  the  narrow  main  street  of 
Leatherhead  with  our  brakes  on,  and  using  every 
caution  lest  we  should  run  over  any  of  the  countless 
urchins  that  thronged  the  road  and  side-paths. 
Half-way  down  the  street  there  was  a  pull-up  to  ask 
the  way  to  Dorking,  and  then  on  we  went,  right 
round  the  corner  to  the  left,  and  down  a  long  incline 
to  the  river  Mole,  at  Elmbank,  keeping  the  right  side 
of  the  burrowing  stream  from  that  to  Burford  Bridge, 
where  we  were  to  leave  our  machines  while  we  were 
doing  the  ascent  of  Box  Hill. 
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"What  a  beautiful  country!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Fitzmaurice,  looking  down  at  the  Mole  as  it  wound 
along  through  exquisitely-wooded  banks  and  many- 
flowered  meadows.  "What  place  is  that  on  the 
hill  ?" 

"  That  is  Norbury  House,  a  fine  old  place,  too  ;  I 
was  all  through  the  park  about  a  month  ago,  and  very 
much  pleased  with  it,  such  magnificent  cedars  and 
fine  old  yews,  I  have  not  seen  their  equals  for  a  long 
time.  One  old  yew  is  quite  a  giant,  and  covers  half 
a  rood  of  ground  with  his  branches.  The  house, 
too,  is  very  old,  and  was  visited  by  Pepys  and 
Evelyn  a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago,  and  has  very 
fine  frescos  by  the  old  masters." 
"  And  who  does  it  belong  to?" 
"  Lord  Norbury,  of  course,"  said  I,  though  I 
hadn't  the  least  idea  whether  I  was  right  or  not. 
"  I  think  it  is  an  Irish  title." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  returned  Miss  Fitzmaurice,  who 
was  well  up  in  such  matters,  "  but  I  didn't  think 
they  lived  down  here." 

"This  is  Mickleham,"  said  I,  as  we  passed 
through  a  little  village  ;  at  the  same  time  thinking  it 
better  to  change  the  conversation,  which  I  find  not 
a  bad  plan  whenever  I  make  a  statement  I'm  not 
quite  sure  of.  "  The  railway  makes  a  long  tunnel 
there,  under  the  hill.  There  is  nothing  I  hate  so 
much  as  a  tunnel,  it  always  seems  to  me  like  a  living 
grave." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  they  are  most  objection- 
able; but  I  suppose  it  would  be  impossible  to 
dispense  with  them  altogether." 

"  Unless  there  were  some  means  of  lightmg  them." 
"  Why  not  paint  the  carriages  inside  with  luminous 
paint  ?"  suggested  Miss  Fitzmaurice.  "  I  went  to 
see  the  '  Luminous  Cottage,'  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
last  Monday,  and  was  quite  struck  with  the  singular 
appearance  it  presented ;  I  thought  it  would  do  so 
well  for  railway  carriages  in  a  dark  tunnel." 

"  Capital  idea,  'pon  my  word  !"  said  I,  almost 
turning  my  tricycle  down  a  side  incline  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  moment. 

"  What  fine  cedars,"  observed  Miss  Fitzmaurice, 
as  we  rode  round  by  Juniper  Hall ;  "  I  am  so  fond  of 
cedars." 

"  Yes ;  Miss  Burney,  the  celebrated  authoress, 
lived  somewhere  around  here,  as  the  Americans  say; 
she  married  General  D'Arblay,  and  wrote  all  her 
novels  in  an  old  tumble-down  house  over  there," 
said  I,  pointing  nowhere  in  particular.  "  But  here 
we  are  at  Burford  Bridge,  and  as  Box  Hill  is  one  of 
the  sights  of  Surrey,  and  also  included  in  our  pro- 
gramme, we  must  turn  aside  to  do  it." 

Leaving  our  steeds  in  the  charge  of  the  gatekeeper, 
we  prepared  to  make  the  ascent  of  the  hill — at  least, 
the  Eldons,  Miss  Fitzmaurice,  and  I  did  ;  for  Master 


Sydney  preferred  remaining  behind  and  drinking 
shandy-gaff  at  the  Fox  and  Hounds  to  giving  us  the 
pleasure  of  his  company  on  the  top  of  Box  Hill. 

Up  the  winding' path  to  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
with  palpitating  hearts,  we  wound  our  weary  way, 
vainly  wishing  for  a  patent  lift,  but  to  forget  all  our 
sorrows  at  once  on  beholding  the  delicious  prospect 
that  met  our  eyes  in  every  direction  on  gaining  the 
hill  top. 

"  What  a  lovely  view  !"  said  Miss  May  to  me,  as 
we  stood  on  the  north  side,  looking  over  the  country 
we  had  just  traversed.  Tom  Eldon,  of  course,  was 
pioneering  Miss  Fitzmaurice,  and  had  taken  her 
round  to  the  other  side  to  show  her  Dorking,  and 
the  picturesque  woods  of  Betchworth. 

"  Yes,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  I  know  of,"  i 
returned,  pointing  out  the  several  objects  of  interest 
as  we  walked  round.  "  You  can  see  Epsom  Downs 
in  the  distance,  where  the  great  races,  the  Derby 
and  the  Oaks,  are  run  in  the  last  week  of  May  ;  then 
it  is  a  stirring  place.  I  was  there  once,  but  should 
never  care  to  go  a  second  time.  Nearer  you  can  see 
the  church  tower  of  Headley  ;  I  beheve  it  is  very 
old,  but  have  never  been  to  it ;  and  a  little  to  the 
right  Walton-on-the-Hill,  with  the  remains  of  an  old 
house  where  Anne  of  Cleves  resided  after  her  fortu- 
nate escape  from  the  English  Bluebeard,  and  a 
curious  old  font  in  the  church  well  worth  seeing. 
Reigate  is  over  there,  with  a  church  full  of  fine 
monuments,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  ;  while 
a  little  to  the  north — though  you  can  hardly  make 
it  out  with  the  haze— is  Gatton  Park,  belonging  to 
Lord  Monson — a  fine  Italian  pile,  with  a  goodly 
collection  of  the  old  masters,  including  Leonardo 
Da  Vinci's    '  Holy  Family,'    and  a  choice  Murillo." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  acquisition  to  have  you  of 
our  party,  Mr  Dudley,"  said  my  fair  companion,  with 
a  gracious  smile;  "you  do  know  the  country  so  w  .11, 
and  half  the  charm  of  travelling,  to  me'_at  least,  con- 
sists in  knowing  the  history  of  the  country  and  its 
principal  objects  through  which  one  is  passing." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you.  Miss  May.  I  can't  see 
how  people  can  take  any  real  interest  in  a  place 
unless  they  know  something  about  it,"  said  I,  as  we 
turned  to  follow  Eldon  and  Miss  Fitzmaurice,  who 
were  making  their  way  down  the  hillside. 

Master  Syd.  was  lazily  awaiting  our  return,  and, 
mounting  his  bicycle,  led  the  way  to  Deepdene, 
whither  we  were  bound  to  visit  the  celebrated  col- 
lection of  paintings  and  sculpture  prior  to  adjourn- 
ing for  luncheon  at  Dorking. 

After  a  very  pleasant  couple  of  hours  spent  in 
visiting  as  much  as  we  could  in  that  delightful 
neighbourhood,  and  refreshing  the  inner  man  pre- 
paratory to  our  long  ride  to  Guildford,  we  started 
from  the  Punch  Bowl  at  four  o'clock  en  route  for  the 
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old  county  town  by  Wotton  and  Albury — a  matter 
of  some  twelve  or  thirteen  miles,  for  which  we 
allowed  ourselves  three  hours.  Our  order  was  the 
same  as  on  leaving  home  in  the  morning,  and  it  was 
not  until  we  had  reached  Westgate  that,  taking 
advantage  of  a  long  fall  in  the  road,  I  was  able  to 
pull  up  and  enter  into  any  long  conversation  with 
Miss  Fitzmaurice. 

"  What  a  pleasant  trip  you  have  arranged  for  us, 
Mr.  Dudley,"  said  she,  as  we  spun  along  merrily 
down  a  long  hill,  with  a  row  of  fine  old  beech  trees 
on  either  side.  "  I  am  so  glad  to  have  seen  Deep- 
dene,  I  always  heard  so  much  about  it,  and  was 
especially  anxious  to  see  the  room  where  Lord 
Beaconsfield  wrote  '  Coningsby.'  I  think  he  was  the 
only  man  who  knew  how  to  rule  Ireland,  and  I  was 
very  sorry  when  I  heard  of  his  death.  But  what  a 
choice  collection  of  art — I  am  so  fond  of  good  paint- 
ing— and  statuary  like  Thorwaldsen's  one  does  not 
see  every  day." 

"I  like  'Jason  with  the  Golden  Fleece'  im- 
mensely," said  I,  hoping  I  was  not  putting  my  foot 
in  it.  "  '  The  Shepherd  Boy,'  too,  is  very  good,  and 
as  to  Canova's  magnificent  '  Venus  Coming  from  the 
Bath  '  " — but  here  I  stopped  short,  putting  my  foot 
in  it  now  and  no  mistake. 

"  I  thought  the  '  Venus  '  very  beautiful,"  returned 
Miss  Fitzmaurice,  helping  me  over  the  stile,  "  and 
also  Bartolini's  '  Florentine  Boar.'  But  I  think  I 
was  chiefly  taken  with  Martin's  celebrated  picture 
of  '  The  Fall  of  Babylon,'  because  of  a  print  after  it 
in  my  mother's  family  Bible,  which  used  to  impress 
me  greatly  when  a  child." 

"  How  did  you  like  the  view  from  the  terrace  ?"  I 
asked,  as  she  had  been  under  Tom  Eldon's  care, 
and  might  have  missed  some  of  the  finest  views,  I 
was  afraid. 

•  "  Oh,  very  much  !  It  was  most  charming — the 
country  seemed  so  beautiful,  and  it  took  in  such  a 
large  amount  of  sylvan  scenery." 

"  Fully  twenty  miles  of  sunny  glades  and  wooded 
hills,"  I  returned,  as  we  passed  under  the  railway 
bridge  at  Gomshall.  "  The  tower  you  saw  on  a  dis- 
tant hill  marks  the  town  of  East  Grimstead,  and  that 
is  over  twenty  miles  from  Dorking,  as  the  crow  flies. 
Beautiful  view,  'pon  my  word  !" 

"The  trees,  too,  at  Betchwood  were  very  fine;  I 
think  the  avenue  of  lime  trees  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect I  have  ever  seen." 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  beautiful,  and  I  think  the  most 
perfect  of  the  kind  in  England.  The  whole  park, 
too,  abounds  in  woodland  scenery,  as  indeed  does 
all  the  country  about  the  Downs.  Trees  seem  to 
flourish  here  with  great  success." 


"  The  path  under  the  chestnut  trees  by  the  river 
was  very  pretty.  I  always  think  water  adds  so  much 
to  the  charm  of  a  woodland  scene..  See,  even  there, 
how  very  cool  and  delicious  that  small  river  looks 
as  it  winds  about  the  meadowy  banks  between  the 
trees  that  afford  such  a  pleasing  shade,"  said  Miss 
Fitzmaurice,  as  between  Gomshall  and  Shiere  we 
caught  frequent  glimpses  of  the  Tillingbourne  river 
running  parallel  to  the  road  for  nearly  a  mile. 

"  Oh,  you  will  be  dehghted  with  the  Silent  Pool, 
Miss  Fitzmaurice,  or  as  I  have  heard  it  better  called 
'  The  Lovers'  Pool,'  which  is  about  a  mile  further 
on,  quite  near  the  road,  and  not  more  than  fifteen 
minutes'  ride  from  this,  as  our  road  is  all  downhill. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Surrey." 

"  What  a  romantic  name  you  have  given  it,  Mr, 
Dudley." 

"  For  it  has  a  romantic  story." 

"  Oh,  do  tell  it  to  me,  Mr.  Dudley!"  Miss  Fitz- 
maurice requested  me,  but  our  conversation  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  Master  Syd.,  who  had 
stopped  to  ask  me  the  way  to  the  pool,  no  aborigine 
turning  up  to  inform  him. 

A  few  minutes'  more  quick  riding  and  we  turned 
off  the  highway  up  a  short  avenue  to  the  little 
cottage  at  the  back  of  which  the  pool  lies  completely 
hidden  in  the  midst  of  tall  trees.  It  is  an  exquisitely 
lovely  glen,  a  little  woodland  gem  delicious  in  its 
simple  beauty,  and  yet  after  all  so  weird  and  un- 
canny in  its  deathlike  silence,  that  I  can  never  see  it 
without  shuddering. 

"  What  a  tragic  story  !"  said  Miss  Maj',  as  I  came 
to  the  end  of  the  legend,  and  we  all  stood  leaning 
over  the  balcony  of  the  wooden  tea-house  at  the 
south- end  watching  the  fish  swimming  to  and  fro  in 
the  silent  waters  of  the  romantic  pool,  while  Master 
Syd.  was  wholly  engrossed  carving  his  name  on  the 
rail,  heedless  of  the  printed  notice  requesting  him 
not  to  do  so. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  book  that  you  say  the 
story  is  related  in,  Mr.  Dudley — I  should  so  like  to 
read  it  when  we  return  ?"  asked  Miss  Fitzmaurice, 
who  was  deeply  touched  with  the  sad  story  of  the 
unhappy  lovers. 

"  '  Stephan  Langton,'  an  historical  novel  by  Martin 
Tupper." 

"The  author  of '  Proverbial  Philosophy,"  observed 
Tom  Eldon. 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  it  is  a  well-written  stor}^  but 
have  never  read  it." 

"  How  shall  we  go  now  ?"  asked  Sydney  Fitz- 
maurice, having  finished  his  inscription  and  thinking 
it  was  time  to  proceed  on  our  way. 

"  We  will  retrace  our  steps  as  far  as  the  finger- 
post, and  then  keep  to  the   right   to   Albury,   and 
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straight  on  through  it  to  St.  Martha's  Chapel,"  I  re- 
phed,  as  we  turned  to  leave  the  pool  with  a  longing 
look  at  its  unique  loveliness. 

"  Do  you  think  it  Uke  ?"  asked  Miss  May,  showing 
me  a  tiny  sketch  she  had  just  made  of  the  pool  and 
its  surroundings.  "  I  can  fill  it  in  afterwards." 

"  Oh,  it  is  beautiful,  capital,  a  speaking  picture  !" 
we  all  exclaimed,  looking  at  the  dim  outline  and  con- 
trasting it  with  the  original. 

"Halloo!  are  you  coming?"  cried  Master  Syd. 
from  outside,  making  the  place  ring  with  the  clang- 
ing noise  of  his  horrid-sounding  gong.  "  You  ought 
to  stop  there  all  day  gazing  at  that  dirty  pond  as  if 
there  was  anything  worth  seeing  in  it,  we'll  not  be 
in  Guildford  till  midnight  if  you  don't  hurry." 

"  Oh,  we  will.  Master  Syd.,  and  that  without  any 
hurrying  either,"  I  said,  as  we  emerged  from  the 
shady  wood  and  walked  to  the  cottage,  where  we 
purchased  a  few  pretty  photographs,  and  remounted 
our  tricycles. 

We  had  not  got  far,  however,  when  the  sociable 
stopped  and  brought  us  all  to  a  standstill,  while  I 
gave  them  all  the  information  in  my  possession  rela- 
tive to  Albury  Park  and  its  Irvingite  cathedral, 
which  we  were  passing. 

"  It  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland," 
I  continued,  as  we  rode  on  very  slowly,  much  to 
Master  Sydney's  disgust,  "  having  come  into  his 
possession  by  his  marriage  with  Miss  Drummond, 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late  Mr.  Drum- 
mond, of  Irvingite  celebrity.  He  built  the  cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  which  you 
see  over  there,  rather  plain  exterior,  but  richly 
decorated  mside,  like  their  church  in  Gordon 
Square.  The  old  church  near  the  house,  now  used 
as  a  mausoleum,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
county,  and  has  a  true  Saxon  tower." 

"  How  very  interesting,"  said  Miss  May ;  "  I 
should  like  to  see  the  place  if  we  had  time,  but  I 
can't  help  thinking  how  absurd  it  was  to  build  so 
large  a  cathedral  in  a  place  so  sparsely  populated  as 
this  is." 

"  We  can't  spare  you  any  time  May ;  we  must 
push  on,"  said  Tom  Eldon,  suiting  his  action  to  his 
words  by  driving  on  the  sociable;  "it's  just  six 
o'clock  now,  and  we  have  four  miles  yet  to  go,  and 
that  over  a  high  hill  too.  " 

The  next  two  miles  was  the  most  tedious  part  of 
the  journey,  the  ascent  from  Albury  to  St.  Martha's 
Chapel  being  gradual,  and  one  of  about  400  feet; 
but,  once  there,  we  were  amply  repaid  by  a  visit  to 
the  interesting  old  Norman  chapel,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent view  afforded  us  over  the  surrounding  country. 

"  What  a  splendid  view,  Mr.  Dudley  !  There,  I 
can  make  out  the  Crystal  Palace  distinctly,  and  the 


dome  of  St.  Paul's,"  said  Miss  May,  directing  my 
attention  to  objects  on  the  distant  horizon,  which  I 
could  scarcely  distinguish. 

"  There  is  Dorking,  and  Box  Hill,  Miss  May,"  I 
said,  pointing  them  out  to  her;  "  Leith  Hill,  to  the 
south-east,  the  highest  ground  in  Surrey,  upwards 
of  960  feet ;  Hindhead,  over  there,  900  feet  high, 
with  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl  at  its  foot — a  wild, 
savage-looking  spot,  yet  worth  a  visit  were  it  not  so 
much  out  of  our  way.  It  is  introduced  by  Dickens 
in  his  '  Nicholas  Nickelby,'  where  Nicholas  speaks 
of  the  sailor's  murder." 

"  What  long  peculiar  ridge  is  that?"  asked  Miss 
Eldon,  pointing  westward. 

"  That's  the  celebrated  Hog's  Back,  May,  along 
which  we  will  make  the  sociable  spin  to-morrow, 
according  to  our  programme, "  said  Tom  Eldon, 
adding  :  "  But  come,  Dudley,  old  boy,  we  must 
hasten  on  our  way,  for  the  road  down  is  rather 
steep,  and  so  we  must  ride  slowly  and  with  caution." 

The  ride  down  to  Guildford  was  very  pleasant, 
and  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as  Tom  Eldon  had 
predicted,  and  we  all  rode  safely  down  the  main 
street  of  the  quaint  old  town  as  the  clock  in  the  church 
tower  was  striking  seven.  Drawing  up  our  steeds — • 
the  cynosures  of  countless  eyes — before  the  hotel 
door,  we  resigned  them  to  boots's  safe  keeping,  and, 
betaking  ourselves  upstairs,  made  ready  to  do  ample 
justice  to  the  repast  that  was  speedily  laid  before 
us,  with  such  appetites  as  a  thirty-miles  run  and  a 
climb  over  sundry  hills  afforded  us. 

CHAPTER    V. 

THE     hog's     back. 

The  following  day,  Saturday,  was  everything  that 
could  be  desired,  and  we  had  arranged  to  proceed 
as  far  as  Winchester  by  the  Hog's  Back,  Farnham 
and  Alton,  a  distance  of  37  miles,  leaving  at  noon, 
and  resting  at  Farnham  and  Alresford  ;  but  I  had 
crossed  the  Hog's  Back  once  before,  and  suffered  so 
much  pushing  my  tricycle  up  the  steep  rise  from 
Guildford,  upwards  of  400  feet,  and  more  than  two 
miles  long,  that  I  had  determined  never  to  do  the 
like  again.  We  therefore  decided  overnight  to  have 
our  machines  conveyed  by  cart  to  the  beginning  of 
the  level  roadway  on  the  Back,  and  to  follow  after- 
wards in  a  carriage  when  we  had  seen  the  town.  I 
was  up  very  early  and  took  a  walk  up  to  the  summit 
of  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  hard  by,  where  are  the 
remains  of  a  small  chapel  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  I  was  anxious  to  examine,  and  whence  I  had 
a  lovely  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  looking  so 
fresh  and  fair  in  the  morning  light,  with  the  blue 
cloudless    sky,  the    bright  sun    reflected    from    the 
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housetops,  or  making  the  winding  Wey  seem  Hke  a 
long  silver  streak  in  the  valley  below,  while  the 
smoke  beginning  to  curl  up  from  the  countless 
chimneys  around  told  how  nature  was  awake  and 
the  busy  round  of  daily  toil  was  once  more  in  our 
midst.  Thence  I  went  round  by  the  chalk  pits,  and 
was  back  to  the  hotel  at  nine  o'clock,  just  as  the 
ladies  came  down  to  breakfast,  Tom  Eldon  was  a 
few  minutes  later,  but  Master  Syd.  did  not  turn  up 
at  all ;  in  fact,  he  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  for 
more  than  two  hours  afterwards,  being  a  strenuous 
objector  to  early  rising,  and  had  not  finished  his 
breakfast  when  we  returned  at  a  quarter  to  twelve. 

Breakfast  a  thing  of  the  past,  we  sallied  out  to 
see  the  town,  Tom  Eldon  taking  Miss  Fitzmaurice 
under  his  care,  and  leaving  me  to  take  charge  of 
his  sister,  which  was  a  most  agreeable  arrangement 
to  most  parties  concerned,  and  quite  in  accordance 
with  that  part  of  man's  nature  which  makes  him 
prefer  every  other  body's  pretty  sister  to  his  own, 
no  matter  how  fair  she  may  be.  So  we  sallied  forth, 
however,  to  do  the  quaint  old  town — ancient  seat  of 
royalty  that  it  was — having  two  good  hours  to  spare 
before  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  determined  to 
see  all  we  could. 

Crossing  the  paved  high  street  we  bent  our  steps 
to  the  old  Norman  castle,  a  fine  relic  of  the  feudal 
times,  dating  from  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  one 
of  the  few  old  military  outposts  still  remaining  in 
the  country,  but  as  there  was  nothing  very  much 
worth  seeing  about  it  except  the  exterior,  we  did  not 
lose  much  time  in  consequence,  and  went  over  to 
see  St.  Mary's  Church,  which  is  in  the  same  street. 
This  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  three  churches 
in  Guildford,  and  has  a  very  ancient  roof,  supported 
by  corbels  carved  in  the  most  curious  and  grotesque 
manner;  besides  which,  the  medallions  on  the  roof 
of  St.  John's  side  chapel  are  very  remarkable,  par- 
ticularly the  archangel  St.  Michael  weighing  a 
human  soul,  and  the  martyrdom  of  St.  John  the 
Divine.  Thence  we  went  down  to  the  riverside  to 
see  the  More  burial  chapel  attached  to  St.  Nicholas's 
Church,  and  the  altar  tomb  of  Arnold  Brocas,  in 
his  scarlet  robe ;  after  which  we  went  up  the  hill  to 
Abbot's  Hospital,  and  finished  off  our  round  of 
sight-seeing  with  the  Guildhall,  Beckingham's 
Grammar  School,  and  the  Surrey  County  Hospital. 

"  Such  an  interesting  old  town — I  was  quite  sur- 
prised at  all  it  has  to  show,  and  so  well  worth  seeing, 
too,"  said  Miss  Fitzmaurice,  as  we  were  being  driven 
up  the  Hog's  Back  in  a  Guildford  fly,  the  ladies 
being  in  the  head,  of  course,  Tom  and  I  opposite, 
and  Master  Syd.  perched  up  beside  the  driver,  look- 
ing the  picture  of  misery,  forsooth,  because  his 
sister  would  not  allow  him  to  smoke. 


"  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  portraits  in 
the  Guildhall,"  observed  Miss  May,  who  was  very 
fond  of  painting,  "  I  like  Lely's  pictures,  they  are 
so  true." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  seen  his  beauties  in  Hamp- 
ton Court  ?  "  asked  Tom  Eldon,  addressing  Miss 
Fitzmaurice,  who  sat  opposite  him. 

"  No,  I've  never  been  there." 

"  O,  you  ought  to  see  Hampton  Court,  Miss  Fitz- 
maurice," said  I,  "  for  it  is  a  place  I  am  awfully  fond 
of.     I  think  I've  been  there  twenty  times." 

"  We  must  make  an  expedition  there  on  our 
return,"  said  Tom  Eldon,  "  that  is,  if  you  would  Hke 
to  go.  Miss  Fitzmaurice." 

"  Nothing  I  should  hke  better,"  returned  the 
latter. 

"  Ethine  and  I  are  thinking  of  riding  along  the 
Hog's  Back  together  on  the  sociable.  What  do  you 
think  of  that,  Tom  ?"  asked  his  sister,  smiling. 

"  Capital  arrangement  !  I  wonder  you  did  not 
think  of  it  sooner.  May.  Why,  Miss  Fitzmaurice 
must  have  often  found  it  very  fatiguing  pushing  her 
tricycle  unaided  up  the  steep  hills  we  have  passed." 

"  O,  not  at  all,  Mr.  Eldon,  thank  you,"  returned 
Miss  Fitzmaurice,  with  a  gracious  inclination  of  her 
head  ;  "  my  tricycle  is  so  very  lightly  made,  it  is 
rather  a  help  going  up  a  hill.  But.  May  wants  me 
to  try  the  sociable  on  this  road  :  we  have  heard  it 
is  such  a  fine  place  for  a  long,  steady  run,  and  I 
should  like  to  do  so  if  you  have  no  objection  to  use 
my  tricycle.     It  is  rather  small,  I  know,  but " 

"  Halloo  !  Ethine,  I  can't  stand  it  a  moment 
longer  !"  exclaimed  Master  Syd.  suddenly,  interrupt- 
ing his  sister  and  preventing  Tom  from  replying, 
and  jumping  down  as  the  driver  drew  in  the  horse, 
he  continued,  "  I  must  have  my  smoke,  I  can't  do 
without  it  any  longer,  I'd  sooner  I  had  had  no 
breakfast ;  so  you  may  drive  on,  and  tell  the  fellow 
to  mind  my  bicycle  till  I  come  up.  I'll  walk  up  the 
rest  of  the  hill." 

"  Very  well,  Sydney,  if  you  will  smoke,  you  will 
walk  too,"  said  Miss  Fitzmaurice,  and  we  drove  on, 
though  not  without  our  three  protests  entered  on 
Master  Sydney's  behalf  that  we  did  not  mind  the 
smell  of  smoke.  I  know  Tom  didn't.  Miss  May 
might  be  partial  to  the  smell  of  a  good  cigar,  which, 
however.  Master  Syd.  did  not  patronise;  but  as  to 
myself,  there  is  nothing  I  hate  so  much  as  bad 
tobacco,  and  Master  Sydney  walking  in  the  distance 
enveloped  in  vile  tobacco  smoke,  and  getting  beauti- 
fully less,  was  an  object  of  intense  satisfaction. 

A  few  minutes  later  and  we  had  reached  the  end 
of  the  rising  ground  at  a  shady  elbow  in  the  road, 
where  we  found  the  tricycles  waiting  for  us.  A  few 
minutes  more  and  we  were  serenely  sailing  along 
the  top  of  the  Hog's  Back,  the  two  girls  on  the 
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sociable  in  front  laughing  and  talking  away  as 
merrily  as  birds,  while  they  covered  the  ground  at  a 
rate  of  fully  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  Tom  Eldon  and 
I  following  them  at  a  respectful  distance,  Tom 
smoking  a  cheroot  and  favouring  me  now  and  then 
with  unwelcome  puffs  of  smoke  from  it,  your  humble 
servant  putting  the  best  face  he  could  on  under  the 
circumstances,  and  trying  to  keep  from  coughing 
whenever  the  fumes  went  the  wrong  way. 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  is,  old  boy  ?"  said  Tom, 
after  a  short  reverie,  "  I  don't  think  I  ever  enjoyed 
anything  more  in  my  whole  life." 

"  Enjoyed  what  ?"  I  inquired  curiously. 

"Than  this  ride  we  are  having." 

"  O  yes,  to  be  sure,"  I  returned,  as  if  I  didn't 
know  what  he  was  driving  at  from  the  very  first ; 
"  nothing  could  be  more  enjoyable  than  a  trip  like 
this  in  good  weather." 

"  Especially  when  it  lies  through  such  a  beautiful 
country,  and  when  the  roads  are  so.  I  think  every- 
thing depends  on  that." 

"  And  on  the  company  you  travel  with,"  I  inter- 
posed. 

"  I  was  just  going  to  say  that,"  returned  Tom, 
which,  by-the-bye,  touched  me  as  a  very  common- 
place remark,  and  one  I  have  frequently  heard. 
However,  he  continued  in  a  lower  tone,  "  What  a 
nice  girl  Miss  F.  is ;  I  am  so  glad  we  prevailed  on 
her  to  accompany  us." 

"  Is  it  only  now  you  have  discovered  that  ?"  I 
asked,  with  a  tone  of  surprised  and  indignant 
astonishment,  wishing  to  find  out  of  what  stuff  his 
heart  was  made  of." 

"  O,  I  knew  that  very  well  since  I  first  saw  her," 
said  Tom  laughing,  and  blushing  as  he  added 
earnestly,  "  but  I  think  I  only  found  it  out  yester- 
day, after  all." 

"  What,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  ?"  I  exclaimed, 
quite  thrown  off  my  guard  by  the  cool  and  unexpec- 
ted answer  I  had  received. 

"  Whatever  you  mean  by  that,"  returned  Tom, 
emphasizing  the  last  word,  "  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I 
mean  it.  I  have  always  thought  her  extremely 
handsome,  and  I  admire  her  style  of  beauty,  what- 
ever others  may  think  of  it.  She  has  enough  wit 
and  conversation  for  two,  and  there  is  no  nonsense 
about  her,  which  counts  highly  with  me." 

"Well,  she  suffered  enough  in  Ireland  to  do  that," 
said  I. 

"  You  mean  the  nonsense  was  knocked  out  of  her 
by  all  she  had  to  go  through  when  her  family  was 
boycotted  ?"  inquired  Tom,  bending  a  searching  look 
on  me. 

"Well, not  exactly  that,"  I  stammered,  afraid  that 
I  was  putting  my  foot  in  it,  and  anxious  not  to  offend 
my  companion  in  his  tender  mood. 


"  If  you  do,  old  boy,  you  are  making  a  vast 
mistake,  let  me  tell  you,  for  she  never  had  any 
nonsense  in  her  to  be  knocked  out !"  continued  Tom, 
as  we  began  to  ily  down  the  long  fall  in  the  Back 
towards  Farnham.  "There's  May,  as  good  and 
sensible  a  girl  as  ever  lived,  and  she  thinks  there  is 
no  girl  to  equal  Ethine  Fitzmaurice ;  and  I  tell  you, 
there  must  be  something  good  in  a  girl  when  one's 
own  sister  admits  it." 

"You  are  right  there,  Tom,"  I  returned  warmly, 
for  that  had  been  a  sore  point  with  me  in  my  young 
days,  "  and  it  is  well  for  you  that  you  have  such  a 
sister,  for  I  never  could  endure  my  sister's  girl- 
friends :  they  were,  as  a  rule,  about  the  ugliest  and 
most  disagreeable  you  could  meet  in  a  day's  walk  ; 
while  as  for  any  girl  I  might  have  a  penchant  for 
from  time  to  time,  my  sisters  were  certain  to  give 
her  the  cold  shoulder,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to 
prevent  our  meeting." 

"  I  call  that  simply  intolerable,  and  wouldn't 
stand  it  !"  said  Tom,  firing  up  with  indignation  at 
the  treatment  I  had  experienced.  "  O,  no.  May's 
not  the  girl  to  do  anything  like  that,  even  if  I  were 
fool  enough  to  have  a  hankering  after  any  of  the 
worthless,  good-for-nothing  girls  that  we  meet  every 
day.  She  might  try  to  dissuade  me,  it  is  true,  but 
if  she  did,  I  am  sure  she  would  do  it  above-board, 
in  a  fair  and  outspoken  manner,  and  not  by  using 
underhand,  preventive  measures." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  and  for  that  reason  she  would 
be  successful,  and  every  other  sister  like  her,  should 
you  put  it  in  her  way.  But  I  am  confident  you 
would  have  no  cause  to  experience  that  in  the  case 
of  our  fair  precursor,  should  you  at  any  time  raise 
her  suspicions  in  that  direction." 

"  Well,  old  boy,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Tom, 
in  a  very  confidential  tone,  and  running  his  tricycle 
dangerously  close  to  mine,  "  I  have  seen  a  great 
many  girls  in  my  day,  for  I'm  nearly  23  now — a 
great  many  nice  girls,  too — but  all  I  have  to  say  is  " 
— and  he  whispered  into  my  ear,  to  my  great  terror 
lest  our  machines  should  collide — -"Ethine  Fitz- 
maurice is  the  nicest  girl  I  ever  met,  and  that's  say- 
ing a  good  deal." 

"Why  don't  you  go  in  for  the  fair  lady,  then  ?" 
said  I,  banteringly,  "  I'm  sure  you  would  find  in  her 
a  good  wife,  as  I  did  in  my  little  woman,  for 
instance." 

"  And  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  Down  on 
my  knees  at  once,  without  any  more  to  do,  and  im- 
plore her  to  be  mine,  whether  she  care  for  me  or 
not  ?  O,  no,  old  boy,  I  don't  think  you  would  advise 
that  course  yourself,  nor  am  I  going  to  act  on  it. 
No  !  from  what  I  know  of  Ethine  Fitzmaurice,  I 
am  sure  she  is  a  girl  to  be  wooed  and  won,  and  for 
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my  own  part,  I  have  always  thought  it  a  true  maxim, 
that  no  girl  is  worth  the  winning  who  is  not  first 
worth  the  wooing." 

"  Bravo  !  bravissime  !  "  I  exclaimed,  but  my 
plaudits  were  at  once  put  a  stop  to,  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished in  a  desire  for  general  security,  as  it 
were,  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Master  Sydney 
in  our  rear,  which,  from  private  reasons  best  known 
to  himself,  he  had  thought  expedient  to  keep  secret, 
till  he  had  managed  to  bring  his  abominable  gong 
into  close  proximity  with  our  ears. 

"  Halloo  !  I  thought  I  would  give  you  a  start," 
laughed  the  amiable  youth.  "  What  a  pair  of  duffers 
you  are  to  go  so  slow  when  you  have  so  good  a 
chance  for  a  fly.  Why,  I  have  been  only  twenty-five 
minutes  on  the  way,  and  it  is  fully  eight  miles. 
Come,  I'll  race  you  into  Farnham  :  it's  about  half  a 
mile." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  I  rather  gruffly,  "I  don't 
want  to  run  over  anybody." 

"  Come  on  then,  Eldon,"  he  continued  ;  "  come 
on,  and  we'll  go  before  and  have  luncheon  ready 
when  the  others  arrive.'' 

"Yes,  Tom,  that  is  a  very  good  plan,"  said  Miss 
May,  who  had  stopped  the  sociable  and  overheard 
Sydney's  proposition,  "for  we  have  a  charming  view 
of  the  castle  from  this,  and  I  should  so  like  to  stop 
a  few  minutes  to  sketch  it." 

An  hour  or  so  later  we  were  on  our  way  to  Win- 
chester, having  seen  little  in  Farnham  to  admire, 
save  a  few  old-fashioned  houses,  and  the  hop  gardens 
which  so  picturesquel}'  surround  the  town.  A  long, 
level  road  for  twenty-five  miles  now  lay  before  us, 
with  very  few  points  of  interest  to  vary  the  mono- 
tony, though  here  and  there  Miss  May  ordered  a 
general  halt  to  sketch  some  exquisite  bit  of  wood- 
land scenery  that  was  apt  to  escape  less  practised 
eyes. 

Ten  miles  of  a  straight  road  along  the  valley  of 
the  Wey,  with  distant  views  of  Alice  Holt  and 
Woolmer  Forests  to  the  south,  bi'ought  us  to  Alton, 
where  ^ye  had  luncheon,  and  went  to  see  the  old 
church,  whose  older  doors  still  show  the  marks  of 
the  bullets  fired  against  them  by  the  Roundheads 
when  they  besieged  the  Royalists  under  Col.  Boles. 
Finding  nothing  more  to  interest  us,  and  voting 
Selborne  too  much  out  of  our  way — though  dearly 
longing  to  visit  the  home  of  quaint  Gilbert  White, 
that  prince  of  naturalists  —  we  took  our  departure 
for  Alresford  under  the  railway  bridge,  and  round 
to  the  right  through  the  picturesque  little  village  of 
Chawton,  where  Miss  Austen,  the  novelist,  used  to 
live.  Thence  our  road  led  through  an  uninviting 
country,  with  very  few  objects  of  interest  to  relieve 
it,  though  Miss  May  was  able  to  find  a  few  charm- 
ing kittle  bits  of  scenery  on  the  way,  and  took  three 


pretty  sketches,  well  worth  preserving.  At  Alresford 
we  had  afternoon  tea,  and  I  enjoyed  a  most  agree- 
able walk  with  Miss  May  in  the  avenuis — a  pleasant 
park-like  promenade  of  fine  elm  trees  interspersed 
with  seats,  through  which  the  old  coach  road  to 
Winchester  winds  along,  and  which  she  took  a  very 
pretty  drawing  of. 

We  stopped  at  Alresford  till  five  o'clock,  and  then 
left  for  the  old  historic  city  by  the  lower  and  longer 
road,  so  as  to  avoid  the  old  London  road  on  account 
of  its  hills,  and  to  visit  the  villages  along  the  Itchen, 
which  are  full  of  interesting  objects,  particularly 
Headborne  Worthy,  whose  old  Saxon  church  pleased 
us  immensely. 

Seven  o'clock  we  rolled  up  High  Street,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  cathedral,  and  drawing  up  at 
the  hotel  were  received  with  open  arms  by  our  good 
people,  who  had  arrived  by  train  half  an  hour  before 
us. 

"  I  suppose  you  saw  Archbishop  Abbot's  monu- 
ment in  Trinity  Church,  at  Guildford  ?"  asked  old 
Col.  Macnamara,  after  dinner,  much  to  my  annoy- 
ance, as  it  was  about  the  only  thing  we  had  omitted 
to  do  in  the  town.  But  I  always  find,  no  matter 
where  one  travels,  somebody  is  always  sure  to  think 
of  some  out-of-the-way  place,  and  laud  it  up  to  the 
skies. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  evening  papers.  Colonel  ?"  I 
interposed  from  the  end  of  the  table,  so  as  to  keep 
Miss  May  from  answering  his  question.  "  How  is 
the  cholera  in  Egypt  ?" 

My  observation  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
Colonel  was  a  great  upholder  of  our  late  Egyptian 
policy,  and  went  off  at  a  tangent  till  he  was  lost  in 
a  maze  of  politics,  which  saved  us  from  any  more 
questions  about  our  way  that  evening,  while  we 
retired  rather  early  to  rest,  tired  out  with  our  two 
days'  unusual  exertions. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IN    WINCHESTER    ON    SUNDAY. 

It's  not  a  nice  thing  to  have  to  confess,  but  still  I 
must  say  there  is  no  day  of  the  week  I  hate  more 
than  Sunday,  and,  for  the  same  reason  I  suppose, 
I  like  Monday  the  best  of  the  whole  seven,  because 
he  is  so  far  away  from  Sunday.  I  must  take  care 
that  my  little  woman  doesn't  see  this,  for  she 
wouldn't  like  it,  though  between  you  and  me  she 
often  finds  it  rather  irksome  herself,  but  tell  you  I 
will,  kind  reader,  and  now  I  feel  a  load  off  my  breast, 
I  often  try  to  account  for  this  feeling,  but  with 
indifferent  success.  The  most  reasonable,  however, 
seems  to  be  the  manner  in  which  ray  early  religious 
training  was  attended  to,  under  the  strict  supervision 
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of  two  puritanical  aunts,  that  liow  I  escaped 
becoming  a  religious  little  prig  instead  of  the  little 
religious  old  boy  that  I  am,  is  more  than  I  can  con- 
ceive. Sunday  was  an  awful  day  in  our  family  ;  all 
worldly  books  were  religiously  stowed  away  on 
Saturday  night,  and  the  tables  covered  instead  with 
bibles  and  prayer-books  for  use  the  following  day,  a 
volume  of  musty  old  sermons  or  "  Butler's  Analogy" 
being  judiciously  placed  in  a  prominent  position  by 
Aunt  Christian,  with  sundry  leaflets  and  pious  tracts 
interspersed  in  all  directions.  Walking  was  the  only 
exercise  allowed,  and  that  strictly  limited  to  two  miles 
six  furlongs  and  twenty  poles — being  the  exact  dis- 
tance to  and  from  church  twice  measured — while  as 
to  taking  out  a  horse,  or  rowing  a  boat,  or  shooting 
a  rabbit — all  I  know  is  that,  when  young  Dudley 
Longborough,  whose  estate  adjoined  my  uncle's,  came 
home  from  his  regiment,  and  went  out  shooting  one 
Sunday  afternoon,  he  was  forthwith  put  down  as  an 
atheist — poor'Dudley,  that  hadn't  a  grain  of  harm  in 
his  whole  composition  !  Why,  even  our  dinner  was 
always  cooked  on  Saturday  as  long  as  Aunt  Sally 
lived,  and  I  remember  as  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday 
how  difficult  it  was  to  persuade  her  to  allow  the 
potatoes  at  least  to  be  boiled  on  the  Sabbath.  Peace 
be  with  your  manes,  dear  old  aunts — kindly,  large- 
hearted  ladies  of  the  old  school  that  ye  were,  ye  did 
it  all  for  my  good  I  know,  but  alas  !  ye  succeeded 
in  making  the  recollections  of  my  youthful  Sabbaths 
the  most  dismal  of  all  my  days. 

Our  Sunday  in  Winchester,  however,  was  quite  a 
different  affair  from  any  that  I  have  been  trying  to 
describe.  We  were  a  very  pleasant  party,  pleased 
with  ourselves  and  everybody  else,  and  consequently, 
to  my  mind  at  least,  in  possession  of  the  true  and 
fundamental  principles  of  all  religion — namely,  to  use 
all  things  and  abuse  none. 

We  went,  of  course,  to  service  in  the  cathedral, 
where  we  were  treated  to  a  much  longer  sermon  than 
I  approve  of,  but  on  the  whole  I  was  much  pleased 
with  the  discourse,  which  old  Colonel  Macnamara 
declared  to  be  an  excellent  exposition  of  a  difficult 
subject,  though  I  must  confess  the  Colonel's  eyes 
were  closed  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  minutes  of 
the  sermon,  and  his  breathing  rather  more  pro- 
nounced than  usual  during  the  most  fiery  part  of  the 
speaker's  performance.  The  service,  too,  was  very 
good,  and  quite  up  to  what  I  expected,  but  when  it 
was  over  and  the  congregation  had  dispersed,  we 
formed  ourselves  into  an  archseological  party  to  view 
the  cathedral,  which  I  consider  to  have  the  ugliest 
exterior  and  finest  interior  of  any  I  have  ever  seen. 

Our  little  party  going  round  the  cathedral  was  a 
very  pleasant  and  united  one.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  Master  Syd.  was  conspicuous  by  his  absence, 
for  he  had  a  deeply-rooted  objection  to  long  sermons. 


even  more  than  I  have,  a  id  so  not  even  a  chora 
service  could  induce  him  to  run  the  risk  of  having  to 
sit  out  a  lengthy  discourse,  having,  I  suppose, 
learned  by  experience  that  divines  are  generally  long- 
winded,  a  fault  which  they  have  most  toleration  for 
in  proportion  as  they  are  less  worthy  to  be  heard. 
Most  fortunate  were  we,  too,  in  being  able  to  enjoy 
our  visit  alone,  the  officiousness  of  a  would-be-self- 
constituted  guide  having  at  once  evaporated  on  the 
receipt  of  some  backsheesh,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  Colonel  Macnamara  (a  refined  and  polished 
archaeologist  by  the  way)  we  made  a  most  enjoyable 
tour  of  the  interesting  edifice. 

"  To  begin  at  the  beginning,"  said  the  Colonel,  as 
we  stood  at  the  western  entrance  looking  up  the 
grand  old  aisle,  "  this  building  does  not  date  further 
backwards  than  the  Norman  Conquest,  at  which 
time  it  was  commenced  by  Bishop  Walkin  on  the 
site  of  the  older  building  of  the  seventh  centui"}-, 
with  which  St.  Swithin  and  Ki.ig  Alfred  were  con- 
nected." 

"  Is  that  the  St.  Swithin  whose  day  is  so  anxiously 
looked  forward  to  as  a  sign  of  good  or  bad  weather 
for  forty  days,  uncle  ?"  asked  Miss  Fitzmaurice, 
who  was  standing  a  little  before  me  with  Tom  Eldon. 

"  The  very  same,  Ethine,  and  the  haymakers  about 
here,  as  elsewhere,  still  look  forward  to  his  day  with 
fear  and  trembling,  despite  our  meteorological 
improvements,  for  they  believe  firmly  that  if  it  rains 
on  that  day  it  will  rain  for  forty  days  after.  His 
chapel  stood  outside  that  wall,  but  only  the  site  of 
it  remains  now." 

"And  in  Ireland,  too,  they  have  the  same  super- 
stition, uncle." 

"  Yes,  Ethine,  all  over  the  world  superstitions  are 
the  same.  I  recollect  when  I  was  in  Burmah 
hearing  of  the  rain-god,  and  likewise  in  South 
Africa,  where  they  call  him  by  the  euphonious  name 
of  Koulawilliangalo,  only  with  the  difference  that  it 
is  a  good  sign  with  them,  if  it  rains  on  his  day,  for 
they  want  all  the  rain  they  can  get." 

"  Quot  homines,  tot  sententicc,"  I  observed,  half 
cynically. 

"  So  many  men,  so  many  different  opinions," 
chimed  in  Tom  Eldon,  translating  my  favourite 
Latin  quotation,  which  was  equally  a  favourite  of 
his.  "  I  quite  agree  with  you,  old  boy,  and  if  every- 
body respected  every  other  body's  opinion  I  think 
the  world  would  get  on  capitally  ;  don't  you  think 
so.  Miss  Fitzmanrice  ?" 

"  I'm  afraid  it  would  be  a  little  bit  too  liberal," 
said  Miss  May,  quietly.  "  You  know,  Tom,  it  was 
because  Mr.  Gladstone  respected  the  opinions  of 
the  Irish  agitators  a  little  too  much  that  all  the 
suffering  and  disturbance  took  place  there  last  year." 
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"  You  are  quite  right,  Miss  Eldon,"  returned  the 
old  Colonel,  looking  back,  and  nodding  his  head 
approvingly  ;  "  but  we  must  move  on  and  see  the 
place  with  more  expedition  if  we  hope  to  do  so 
before  the  afternoon  service." 

.  Following  our  energetic  and  intelligent  friend  and 
guide,  we  were  led  through  all  the  ins  and  outs  of 
the  great  cathedral,  saw  all  the  chapels  and  tombs, 
where  the  bishops  sleep  in  all  the  gorgeousness  of 
funeral  pageantry  from  Wakelin  to  Wilberforce,  and 
looked  down  sadly  on  the  plain  black  tombstone 
that  covers  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  murdered 
king,  the  well-known  Rufus  of  our  school  days. 

"  You  know  that  text,  of  course,  Mr.  Dudley, 
'  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days,'  " 
said  Miss  May  to  me,  as  we  stood  beside  the 
i^ed  king's  grave  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  the  strong 
sunlight  poured  in  through  the  stained  glass  across 
it.  "Whenever  I  stand  by  the  last  resting  place  of 
any  of  the  dead  old  kings  of  ancient  times,  that  text 
I  have  just  quoted  always  .recurs  to  me,  when  I 
think  of  what  mighty  men  there  were  in  those  days 
— what  unlimited  power  they  possessed — what  little 
restraint  they  knew.  They  were  real  kings  in  those 
days,  I  suppose,  and  quite  different  from  our  present 
sovereigns." 
:  "Yes,  Miss  May,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  kings  of  old  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  present 
day,  for  the  former  ruled,  and  the  latter  only  reign," 
I  returned,  feehng  rather  pleased  that  such  a  change 
had  really  taken  place.  "  We  are  all  so  much 
elevated  from  our  former  position,  and  there  are  so 
man}'  eminent  men  now-a-days,  there  is  less  room 
for  any  individual  to  overtop  his  fellow-men,  which 
I  suppose  accounts  for  the  altered  state  of  affairs  in 
the  nineteenth  century." 

"  And  makes  us  moralise  over  the  dust  of  a 
Norman  king,  thinking  of  what  unlimited  power  he 
possessed  and  how  he  used  it." 

"  Or,  rather,  how  he  abused  it.  Miss  May." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  admit  that,  Mr.  Dudley," 
she  returned,  looking  up  from  a  sketch  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  and  Bishop  Waynflete's  beautiful  chantry, 
to  which  she  had  just  been  giving  the  finishing 
touches;  "  but  then  you  know  how  very  ignorant 
and  superstitious  they  were,  besides  believing  so 
firmly  in  their  divine  right  to  govern  as  they  pleased, 
under  the  impression  that  their  subjects  were  made 
for  them,  and  not  they  for  their  subjects." 

"  Which  their  deluded  subjects  only  too  foolishly 
allowed  them,"  I  added,  shaking  my  head  sadly  at 
the  degrading,  ignorant  folly  of  our  ancestors. 
"  Well,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  after  all  that  our 
kings  lived  the  lives  they  did." 

"The  effigies  of  kings  and  bishops  stood  here," 
observed  Colonel  Macnamara,  pointing  to  the  niches 


in  the  west  wall  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  "  That  is  the 
Holy  Hole,  where  the  offerings  to  the  various  shrines 
were  stored,  and  if  Miss  Eldon  has  finished  her 
drawings  we  will  pass  into  the  south  transept,  where 
an  old  favourite  of  mine  is  buried — quaint  old  Izaac 
Walton,  beloved  by  all  that  follow  the  gentle  craft — 
and  you  can  see  Bishop  Wilberforce's  magnificent 
tomb." 

So  we  did  the  great  cathedral,  of  which  Miss  May 
carried  off  half-a-dozen  pretty  sketches,  and  hastened 
back  to  the  hotel  for  an  early  dinner,  as  the  old 
Church  and  Hospital  of  St.  Cross  was  on  our  pro- 
gramme, and  we  determined  to  see  it  that  afternoon, 
and  attend  service  in  the  old  Norman  church. 

About  a  quarter  to  five  we  sallied  forth  to  pay  a 
visit  to  St.  Cross,  and  receive  the  "wayfarers'  dole'' 
of  bread  and  beer,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
provided  it  was  not  too  late  in  the  day,  and  we  might 
find  the  charity  all  doled  away.  Our  party,  too,  was 
not  the  same  as  that  which  did  the  rounds  of  the  old 
cathedral,  for  Miss  Fitzmaurice  always  went  to  sleep 
after  dinner — a  failing  I  cannot  too  strongly 
denounce,  as  both  prejudicial  to  good  health,  long 
life,  and  everything  else — and  her  brother  was  con- 
fined to  his  room  for  the  rest  of  the  day  by  a  severe 
attack  of  gout  in  his  left  foot.  Such  as  we  were, 
however,  with  the  unexpected  addition  of  Master 
Syd.,  whom  the  mention  of  beer  as  part  of  the  "way- 
farers' dole"  had  no  doubt  attached  to  our  party,  we 
took  the  path  by  the  river-side — a  little  longer,  but 
much  pleasanter  way  than  by  the  road — and  after  an 
agreeable  walk  of  about  two  miles  arrived  at  the 
Hospital  gates. 

St.  Cross  is  an  ancient  place,  having  been  founded 
in  the  twelfth  century  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
King  Stephen's  brother,  Henry  de  Blois,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  as  a  hospital  for  thirteen  old  men,  with 
a  daily  dole  for  all  who  came  to  the  gate  ;  the  latter 
being  intended  for  the  pilgrims  passing  along  the 
great  highroads  to  the  several  shrines  in  the 
kingdom,  and  likely  to  be  rather  exhaustive  of  the 
funds  if  persisted  in  at  the  present  day.  Paying  our 
sixpence  head-money  at  the  porter's  lodge — a  fine  bit 
of  architecture,  by  the  way — we  passed  in  to  see  the 
beautiful  quadrangle,  contained  by  the  church  and 
the  houses  of  the  Brethren,  with  a  background  of 
shady  trees  and  green  fields,  and  were  taken  over 
the  great  dining-hall,  where  there  is  an  old  painting 
of  the  "Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  and  the  churchi 
which  has  some  very  exquisite  stonework,  and 
is  well  worth  seeing,  particularly  for  a  beautiful 
triple-arched  doorway,  with  ziz-zag  moulding,  on 
the  south  side,  the  roof  pendants  in  the  same  aisle, 
and  the  altar  slab  of  Purbeck  marble.  The  bell  was 
ringing  for  evening  service  before  we  had  completed 
our  survey  of  the  interesting  building,  so  we  were  able 
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to  secure  good  seats — not  too  high  up — a  matter  of 
much  more  importance  than  it  seems,  and  one  I  always 
pay  particular  attention  to,  as  it  is  the  only  way  by 
which  to  see  and  hear  what  is  going  on  with  ad- 
vantage. The  solemn  toUing  of  the  bell  in  the  lofty 
tower  overhead  had  a  pleasing  and  soothing  sound, 
which,  added  to  the  irregular  arrivals  of  the  several 
worshippers,  as  they  sought  their  pews  with  stealthy 
steps,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  meditations  of  earlier 
comers,  and  the  noiseless  and  ghostlike  appearance 
of  the  aged  brethren  in  their  stalls,  wearing  their 
quaint  black  gowns,  with  the  silver  cross  conspicuous 
on  each  breast,  gave  the  church  an  old-time 
character,  and  took  us  back  in  thought  to  the  days 
of  Cardinal  Beaufort. 

The  service  was  very  short,  I  suppose  in  deference 
to  the  rhenmatic  old  gentlemen  in  the  black  gowns, 
sermon  and  all  the  rest  being  well  over  within  the 
hour;  and,  bidding  the  quaint  old  place  farewell, 
not  without  a  regret,  we  returned  home  again  by  the 
river-side_path,  without  our  "  wayfarers'  doles,"  how- 
ever, though  Master  Syd.  declared  that  he  was  more 
fortunate,  and  never  tasted  better  beer  in  his  life. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  for  I  do  not  intend  to  call  Master 
Sydney's  truthfulness  into  court,  I  will  merely  add 
that  he  was  much  more  polite  than  I  have  ever  seen 
him  before,  and  actually  gave  up  the  pleasure  of  a 
smoke  for  that  of  walking  home  with  Miss  May, 
Tom  Eldon  following  next  with  Miss  Fitzmaurice, 
while  I  brought  up  the  rear  this  time  with  my  little 
woman. 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  is.  Jack,"  said  my  little 
Nellie,  after  a  lot  of  talk  about  St.  Cross  and  other 
things  quite  uninteresting  to  anybody  but  myself,  "  I 
think  Tom  Eldon  is  quite  gone  on  Ethine  Fitz- 
maurice. I  have  been  watching  him  all  day,  and 
he  is  eyes  and  ears  for  nobody  else — indeed,  I 
shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  it  were  a  match." 

"  Dear  me,  Nellie,  what  a  wise  little  woman  you 
are,"  I  returned,  parenthetically,  as  is  my  wont 
whenever  my  good  wife  condescends  to  make  me 
her  confidant. 

"  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised.  Jack,  and  indeed 
I  saw  it  all  along,"  continued  my  better  half,  who 
somehow  or  other  does  see  things  all  along,  and 
foretells  how  they  are  to  come  to  pass,  though  she 
generally  defers  the  declaration  of  her  prophecies 
until  after  the  event — a  very  wise  proceeding,  but 
sometimes  rather  annoying,  I  must  confess. 

"Well,  I  can  only  judge  from  the  last  few  days, 
and  during  that  time  they  have  been  pretty  much 
together,  at  least  when  looking  at  the  different 
objects  of  interest;  but  then  what  else  could  you 
expect,  for,  as  she  is  the  only  strange  young  lady  of 
the  party  beside  his  sister,  common  courtesy  would 
cause  him  to  be  polite  to  her." 


"  Of  course.  Jack,  common  courtesy  would  do 
that ;  but  would  common  courtesy  cause  him  to 
adore  her,  to  worship  her,  as  I  noticed  him  doing 
to-day  ?  Why,  I  don't  hesitate  saying  it,  that  if  you 
were  to  ask  him  this  very  moment  about  any  one  of 
the  beautiful  things  he  has  seen  to-day  he  could  not 
answer  a  single  question.  I  don't  believe  he  saw  a 
single  thing  but  Ethine's  eyes,  or  heard  a  single 
word  but  what  she  spoke." 

"  Really,  I  don't  think  we  were  ever  as  bad  as 
that,  Nellie, "  said  I,  looking  down  at  my  little 
woman's  pretty  face  as  I  thought  of  the  old  days. 

"  Jack  !"  said  my  Nellie,  rather  sharply  in  return, 
and  I  must  say  whenever  she  does  call  me  by  my 
name  in  that  way  it  does  give  me  rather  a  shake. 

"And  you  think  Tom  is  very  fond  of  her?"  I  re- 
marked casually,  thinking  it  better  not  to  inform  her 
yet  awhile  of  what  Tom  himself  entrusted  me  with, 
as  I  knew  from  good  experience  how  very  hard  it  is 
for  ladies  to  keep  a  secret. 

"  Fond  of  her.  Jack,"  repeated  my  Nellie,  with 
surprise  at  the  feebleness  of  my  remark,  and  think- 
ing it  not  half  strong  enough,  added,  "  Why,  he  is 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  her.  Only  look  with 
what  animation  he  talks  to  her." 

"  But  there  is  more  than  one  to  a  match,  Nellie, 
and  how  do  you  know  whether  Miss  Ethine  may  be 
willing  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  him  or  not  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  there's  any  fear  of  that,"  re- 
turned my  little  woman,  not  wishing  to  have  her 
castles  so  easily  demolished  ;  "  he  is  a  very  fine- 
looking  fellow,  with  plenty  of  money,  good  family, 
and  everything  to  recommend  him  to  a  sensible 
girl." 

"  Which  you  assume  Ethine  to  be  ?" 

"  Of  course.  Jack;  and  hasn't  she  proved  herself 
to  be  su^h  ?  And  I  am  quite  certain  that  she  will 
make  a  good  wife,  and  a  sensible  one  too,"  said  my 
Nellie,  with  a  quiet  tone  of  determination  in  lier 
voice. 

"  'Pon  my  word,  dear,  there  is  nothing  I  should 
like  better  to  come  to  pass,  for  they  seem  cut  out 
for  one  another." 

"  And  it  will  come  to  pass.  Jack  ;  but — hush,"  said 
my  little  woman  as  we  came  up  to  the  hotel  door. 

"  Yet  stranger  things  have  come  to  pass,  Nellie,"  I 
whispered  softl}'  as  we  turned  into  the  hotel, 
"  though  perhaps  it  would  be  as  strange  as  any 
when  one  thinks  of  how  it  would  all  come  to  pass 
through  that  love  of  a  sociable." 

CHAPTER      VII. 

THE     ROYAL     CITY. 

Altering  our  programme  a  little,  which  provided 
for  only  one  day's  rest  in  the  royal  city  of  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  kings,  we  determined  to  spend  Monday 
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ill  making  a  thorougli  inspection  of  the  many  objects 
of  interest  it  contains,  and  to  take  our  departure  on 
the  following  morning  for  the  New  Forest,  doing 
that  distance  in  one  day.  In  the  forenoon,  how- 
ever, our  party  was  divided  in  two,  as  it  seems  we 
had  omitted  a  visit  to  Easton  Church,  which  was 
two  miles  from  Winchester  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Itchen  river,  as  we  came  in  on  Saturday,  and  where 
there  is  a  great  monument  to  Bishop  Barlow  and  his 
ilve  daughters,  who  all  married  bishops,  and  which 
Colonel  Macnamara  asked  Miss  May  to  sketch  for 
him.  Tom  and  his  sister  accordingly  set  out  on  the 
sociable  at  ten  o'clock,  accompanied  by  Miss  Fitz- 
maurice  and  Master  Syd.,  who  asked  the  loan  of  my 
tricycle  for  the  occasion,  that  they  might  be  all  on 
an  equality,  as  he  said,  while  Colonel  Macnamara 
and  I  went  over  the  barracks  and  county  hospital, 
Mrs.  Fitzmaurice  and  my  little  woman  not  caring  to 
go  out  until  the  afternoon. 

One  o'clock,  the  Colonel  and  I  had  returned  to 
the  hotel  expecting  to  find  the  rest  of  the  party 
awaiting  us  ;  but  finding  that  they  had  not  come  in 
from  the  sketching  expedition  yet,  I  went  up  to  my 
wife's  room  to  prepare  for  luncheon.  My  little  woman 
was  sitting  at  the  window  turning  the  heel  of  a 
stocking  for  your  humble  servant,  and  brimming 
over  with  any  amount  of  gossip,  which  I  don't 
approve  of  in  my  Nellie,  or  any  other  body's  Nellie 
and  generally  do  all  in  my  power  to  discountenance 
bat  my  Nellie  won't  see  it.  So  I  was  sponging  my 
head  with  cold  water,  I  felt  so  warm  after  our  walk, 
and  answering  my  little  woman  in  monosyllables; 
when  all  of  a  sudden  she  jumped  up,  and  exclaiming 
that  they  were  coming  up  the  street,  which  startled 
me  so  much  that  I  let  a  lot  of  cold  water  down  my 
back,  called  me  over  quick-quick  to  the  window  to 
see  them  arriving. 

"  There  now,  Jack,  didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?"  said  my 
little  Nellie,  looking  up  wisely  at  me,  and  confidently 
shaking  her  little  head,  as  I  looked  down  thunder- 
struck and  saw  in  the  street  below  the  sociable 
driven  frantically  up  the  hill  by  Tom  Eldon  and 
Miss  May — no,  by  all  that's  good  !  with  Ethine  Fitz- 
maurice in  the  seat  beside  him. 

"  By  Jove,  Nellie,  you're  right !"  I  exclaimed, 
rubbing  my  face  vigorously  with  a  coarse  towel. 
"  And  here  comes  May  Eldon  on  a  tricycle,  and 
riding  it  very  well,  too,"  I  continued,  taking  another 
peep  out  of  the  window. 

"  With  Sydney  Fitzmaurice,  I  suppose  that  will 
be  the  next,"  remarked  Nellie  casually,  as  we  went 
downstairs  to  meet  them. 

Luncheon  over,  we  made  an  early  start  to  see  the 
college  and  everything  else  worth  looking  at  in  the 
royal  city,  as  we  might  not  have  a  like  occasion  for 
a  long  time,  and  so  ought  not  to  miss  the  golden 


opportunity.  On  this  tour  of  sight-seeing,  however, 
I  had  to  act  cicerone  to  the  party,  as  the  Colonel 
was  again  laid  up  with  his  old  enemy,  the  gout,  and 
could  not  leave  the  house.  So  I  took  the  two 
matrons  under  my  care — old  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice  and 
my  little  woman — one  on  either  side  ;  while  Miss 
May  led  the  van  with  Master  Syd.,  who  had  grown 
wondrously  polite  all  of  a  sudden,  owing  to  a  sharp 
word  or  two  from  his  good  mother,  no  doubt,  and 
Tom  Eldon  brought  up  the  rear  with  Ethine  Fitz- 
maurice, lagging  rather  behind,  it  is  true,  so  much 
so  that  poor  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice  was  often  afraid  they 
might  lose  sight  of  us  altogether,  but  my  Nell  was 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  prophesied  that  all  would 
come  right. 

I  have  often  regretted  not  having  received  my 
education  at  a  great  public  school,  and  in  vain  tried 
to  fathom  the  cause  of  my  father's  repugnance 
thereto,  which  resulted  in  my  early  years  being 
passed  with  a  private  tutor;  but  never  did  I  feel  it 
more  than  when  I  entered  the  beautiful  quadrangle 
of  Winchester  College,  and  felt  what  an  utter 
stranger  I  was  to  all  the  surroundings.  The 
memorial  to  the  Winchester  heroes  who  fell  in  the 
Crimea  also  touched  me  deeply,  and  I  made  a  vow 
at  once  that  if  ever  I  am  blessed  with  a  son  I  will 
send  him  to  one  of  our  great  schools  and  give  him 
all  the  advantages  his  poor  father  was  debarred 
from.  "  Manners  make  the  man,"  is  the  time- 
honoured  motto  of  Winton,  and  one  I  highly 
approve  of  ;  while  the  great  schoolrooms,  the 
ancient  dormitories,  the  grand  dining  hall,  and 
above  all,  the  exquisitely  beautiful  chapel  of  William 
of  Wykeham  and  its  solemn  cloisters,  give  a  tone  to 
any  intellectual  boy  associated  with  them  that  must 
be  a  powerful  incentive  towards  helping  him  to  an 
honourable  career  in  after  life. 

Miss  May  having  taken  a  sketch  of  the  ante-room 
to  the  kitchen,  with  its  curious  old  picture  of  the 
"Trusty  Servant,"  an  allegorical  jumble  of  a  man, 
a  hog,  a  deer,  and  a  donkey,  we  passed  out  again 
in  College  Street,  where  we  saw  the  remains  of  the 
bishop's  palace,  now  known  as  Wolvesey  Castle, 
and  thence  went  over  the  other  churches  of  the  city 
and  the  beautiful  hall  of  the  palace  on  Castle  Hill. 

The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  of 
the  royal  city,  after  the  cathedral,  being  the  sole 
remaining  part  of  the  palace  built  by  King  Henry 
HI.  of  Winchester,  who  was  born  here  in 
1207.  The  hall  is  divided  into  aisles  by  two  rows  of 
pillars,  which  give  it  very  much  the  appearance  of 
a  church,  but  this  is  sufficiently  confuted  by  the 
seats  in  the  sills  of  the  windows,  which  are  two- 
light  and  filled  with  heraldic  bearings  in  stained 
glass.  King  Arthur's  Round  Table,  at  least  a  very 
curious  picture  of  this  strange  subject,  and  of  un- 
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doubted  antiquity,  being  mentioned  in  an  authentic 
document  of  tlie  time  of  Henry  VI.,  occupied  one 
end  of  the  room,  and  forms  a  very  striking  object 
from  the  singular  and  unexpected  subject  of  its 
composition. 

Finishing  up  our  inspection  of  public  buildings 
with  a  visit  to  the  Town  Hall  and  its  interesting 
museum,  we  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that 
the  royal  city  of  Winton  is  a  place  of  vast  archaeo- 
logical interest,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  otherwise, 
tliat  it  is  calculated  to  repay  a  visit,  and  that  we  had 
derived  much  benefit  from  ours,  and  at  the  same 
time  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  pious  memory  of 
William  of  Wykeham  and  the  bishop-builders  for 
the  great  taste  they  had  shown  in  bygone  years. 

"  Why,  you  have  quite  a  large  portfolio  already. 
Miss  May,"  I  observed,  as  she  was  showing  us  her 
sketches  after  dinner. 

"  Make  a  regular  Grosvenor  Gallery,"  interposed 
Master  Syd.,  with  an  inane  laugh  at  what  he  seemed 
to  consider  a  fine  compliment,  but  which  I  did  not 
deign  to  notice,  for  I  knew  if  I  did  I  would  be  sure 
to  put  my  foot  in  it. 

"  I  must  finish  them  first,  Mr.  Dudley." 

"  That  won't  take  you  much  trouble.  Miss  May, 
and  they  will  make  such  a  pretty  collection  ;  quite  a 
charming  album  of  our  trip,"  I  returned  gallantly, 
as  she  turned  them  over  for  our  inspection,  amount- 
ing to  some  twenty-five  already. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  estimate  my  artistic  powers  too 
highly,"  returned  Miss  May  with  a  slight  blush  ; 
"  but  I  often  find  it  very  difficult  to  finish  a  sketch 
to  my  satisfaction  without  seeing  the  place  once 
more,  and  correcting  it  accordingly." 

"Then  we  must  have  a  supplementary  trip  after 
it  is  all  over,  and  make  special  excursions  to  the 
places  you  wish  to  see  again,"  I  remarked,  laughing. 

"  Capital  idea,  old  boy,  I  second  that !"  exclaimed 
Tom  Eldon  ;  and  turning  to  Miss  Fitzmaunce,  he 
added,  "  How  would  you  like  to  do  it  all  over 
again  ?" 

"  All  on  sociables,  too,"  interrupted  Master  Syd., 
at  which  I  noticed  his  sister  blushing,  at  the  allusion 
to  her  morning  ride,  I  suppose. 

"  At  what  time  do  you  propose  starting  to- 
morrow ?"  asked  Colonel- Macnamara,  looking  up 
from  his  evening  paper,  and  by  so  doing  changing 
the  subject  of  conversation,  nmch  to  Miss  Ethine's 
relief,  as  I  was  beginning  to  suspect. 

"  About  ten,  as  we  intend  making  a  Iialt  at  Romsey 
to  see  the  Priory  Church  and  Broadlands,  proceed- 
ing after  luncheon  to  Lyndhurst,"  I  returned,  taking 
out  a  map  of  the  county  with  the  roads  and  dis- 
tances marked.  "  It  is  just  twenty  miles  from  here 
to  Lyndhurst,  and  Romsey  is  half-way,  so  we  can 

( To  be  continued.) 


have    a    very     pleasant     ride     without     being    too 
fatiguing,  which  is  a  great  matter." 

"  Yes,  I  think  twenty  miles  quite  enough,"  said 
the  Colonel,  looking  over  at  his  pretty  niece.  "  I  am 
afraid  your  sixty  miles  from  town  in  two  days  was 
too  much  for  you,  Ethine,  for  I  noticed  you  looking 
very  tired  on  your  arrival." 

"O,  did  you  think  so,  Uncle?"  returned  Miss  Fitz- 
maurice,  smiling  and  looking  so  pretty,  I  am  sure 
the  old  man  could  not  refuse  her  anything,  even 
though  he  meant  so ;  "I  did  not  feel  nearly  so  tired 
as  I  did  on  Friday  evening  after  our  first  ride." 

"  It  must  have  been  the  extra  exertion  riding  up 
the  hill,  Colonel,"  observed  Tom  Eldon,  interposing 
on  her  behalf.  "  You  know  it  is  rather  a  stiff  pull  up 
from  the  river,  and  that  at  the  end  of  a  long  ride  is 
very  fatiguing." 

"  That  must  have  been  the  cause,"  returned  Miss 
Fitzmaurice,  with  a  gracious  look  of  thanks  in  her 
bright  eyes  which  amply  repaid  Tom  for  his 
advocacy,  "  for  I  am  sure  I  never  felt  stronger  in 
my  life,  and  twenty  miles  is  not  too  long  for  a  tri- 
cycle tour." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  the  Colonel;  "  but  I  think 
you  should  make  it  a  hard  and  fast  rule  never  to 
ride  up  a  hill,  on  any  account — no  matter  how  short 
or  easy  it  may  be,  never  ride  up  a  hill." 

"  Never  ride  up  a  hill.  Uncle,  phew  !"  repeated 
Master  Syd.,  in  a  rather  irreverent  tone.  "  Why, 
that  is  half  the  fun  of  bicycling,  and  as  to  twenty 
miles,  why  I  don't  count  anything  under  a  hundred 
worth  talking  of." 

"  That  is  all  very  good  for  people  who  go  in  for 
bicycling  for  the  sake  of  the  number  of  miles  they 
are  able  to  cover  in  a  given  time,"  said  I,  in  a  tone 
of  contempt  for  Master  Sydney  and  his  fellow- 
bicyclists  ;  "  but  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  when 
one  wishes  to  enjoy  the  scenery  of  the  country,  and 
I  am  sure  twenty  miles  a-day  and  the  recollection 
of  some  beautiful  views  amply  repay  a  sober  tri- 
cyclist." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Dudley,  and  I  endorse 
every  word  you  say,"  returned  Colonel  Macnamara, 
laying  down  the  paper  and  rising  to  say  good- 
night ;  "  and  I  am  sure  that  if  more  bicyclists  or 
tricyclists  were  of  your  opinion,  and  also  cultivated 
your  taste  for  drawing.  Miss  May,  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement  and  do  much  to  raise  in  the 
opinion  of  the  outside  public  a  pastime  which  is 
now  much  misunderstood  and  often  the  cause  of 
much  mischief  and  annoyance." 

So  we  all  took  our  departure  to  the  land  of  Nod, 
and  I  dreamt  that  I  had  a  steeple-crown  hat  on, 
and  Master  Syd.  was  bicycling  round  tlie  leaf  of  it 
all  nifrht. 


TRICYCLING     AS    A     HEALTH     RESTORER   AND    ASSISTANCE     IN     BUSINESS. 

By  H.  J.  Webb,  L.T.C. 


Without  a  stomach  what  were  a  good  rame. 


I     I    EALTH    of  mind   and    body    has   been   by 

y^^     most  men  the   highest  pinnacle  of  human 

A  A       happiness,  and  without  it  aU  the  honours 

of   an    appreciating   world    are   valueless; 

and  life  without  wheels  were  just  as  fiat,  stale,  and 

unprofitable  as  life  without  health. 

In  some  far-away  corners  of  the  earth  the  means 
of  progression  provided  by  Nature  are  deemed  suffi- 
cient for  man's  necessities,  but  what  a  different  race 
are  those  human  vegetables  who  never  go  farther 
than  their  legs  can  carry  them.  They  are  apart 
from  civilization,  narrow-minded  and  ignorant ; 
their  world  is  bounded  by  a  little  circle,  and  the 
spheres  of  usefulness  and  intelligence  in  which 
others  move  ar"e  undreamt  of. 

But  nations  have  in  all  ages  recognised  the  neces- 
sity of  extended  journeyings,  and  with  one  consent 
elected  the  wheel  as  the  best  suited  to  supplement 
man's  weakness,  and  in  all  the  world's  progress  in 
civilization  it  has  held  an  important  position.  It 
has  been  driven  by  water  and  steam,  electricity  and 
air.  It  has  been  dragged  by  quadruped,  and  im- 
pelled by  biped.  It  has  been  fashioned  from  wood 
and  manufactured  from  iron.  The  spokes  have 
been  of  heavy  wood,  clumsy  iron  or  delicate  wire  ; 
its  tyres  have  been  fixed  by  the  blacksmith  or  sunk 
into  hollow  rims,  and  made  of  unwearable,  noise- 
less, yielding  india-rubber.  It  has  gripped  the  iron 
rails  on  which  it  was  made  to  run,  or  revolved  in 
the  huge  billows  of  the  ocean.  It  drives  the  loom 
and  carries  the  infant,  and  has  in  all  conditions 
been  the  agent  in  locomotion. 

The  wheel  has  been  used,  too,  as  an  engine  of  war- 
fare, torture,  and  death.  The  ancients  fixed  instru- 
ments to  their  chariot  wheels  which,  in  their 
revolutions,  cut  down  their  foes,  and  they  bound  the 
conquered  victims  to  the  wheels  of  their  victorious 
cars.  Fanatics  suffered  themselves  to  be  crushed 
by  the  cruel  weight  of  their  idols'  wheels,  and 
criminals  were  broken  on  them. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century  to 
perfect  an  invention  that  would  give  man  health, 
safety  and  speed,  a  value  to  muscles  sadly  de- 
teriorating for  the  want  of  use,  and  a  means  of 
locomotion  everyone  could  enjoy.  Man  had  learnt 
to  forget  he  had  within  himself  the  means  of  pro- 
gression. The  fashion  of  always  using  a  carriage,  a 
railway  car,  or  even  the  humble  cart  to  convey  him 
more  quickly  than  he  could  walk,  became  more  pre- 


— Shakespeaeb. 

valent  every  day.  Hurry  is  the  order  of  the  day  in 
tl)is  go-ahead  age  of  ours,  and  many  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, otherwise  well  and  strong,  is  only  up  to  a  walk 
within  the  Hmits  of  a  suburban  viUa's  garden,  or  a 
languid  stroll  down  Regent  Street. 

But,  Nous  avons  change  tvtit  cela,  the  bicycle  and  the 
tricycle  have  filled  in  a  need  always  felt,  but  never 
supplied. 

The  elephant  and  the  ox,  the  camel  and  the 
horse,  require  food  and  rest,  sleep  and  care  ;  steam 
a  special  roadway  to  itself;  a  water  -  wheel  an 
ocean  or  a  stream — but  the  wheel  of  modern  history 
triumphs  over  every  difficulty,  and  wants  neither 
water  or  fire,  neither  food  or  rest. 

Man  is  deficient  in  speed  to  many  of  the  lower 
animals,  but  Nature  benevolently  gave  him  a  brain 
capable  of  improving  her  handiwork. 

It  invented  telescopes  and  microscopes  to  increase 
his  seeing  powers,  telephones  for  his  ears,  all  kinds 
of  machines  to  assist  his  hands,  and  finally,  the 
cycle  to  aid  his  legs  in  conveying  him  more  speedily 
from  place  to  place.  The  driving  power,  too,  is 
always  at  hand,  it  never  wears  out  by  use,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  gains  strength  by  the  strain  put  upon 
it.  It  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  biceps  of 
the  athlete  and  the  drawing-room  lounger  to  see 
how  luxury  enervates  and  labour  develops. 

All  the  world  knew  that  healthful  exercise  was 
above  all  conducive  to  "  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body,"  but  comparatively  very  few  were  able  to  in- 
dulge in  it.  The  rich  man  could  have  his  horses 
trained  to  carry  him  through  the  country  air,  and 
keep  his  dogs  to  create  an  interest  in  the  sport,  but 
he  never  thought  of  the  agony  of  the  wretched  little 
animal  he  was  pursuing.  The  fox-hunter  urged  his 
steed  beyond  the  limit  of  its  strength  that  he  might 
be  in  at  the  death.  It  was  manly  sport  they  said, 
and  they  were  stronger  and  more  muscular  for 
it.  The  dash  over  hill  and  dale  gave  an  added 
flavour  to  their  meats  and  wines,  a  keener  enjoy- 
ment of  life  than  the  city-bred  exquisite  ever  felt. 
It  strengthened  the  lungs,  developed  the  muscles,  im- 
proved the  appetite  and  temper,  and  should  have 
been  altogether  enjoyable  if  no  wretched  creature, 
fashioned  by  the  same  Creator,  had  been  done 
to  death  in  the  amusement.  But  no  living  thing 
flies  for  its  life  before  the  iron  wheel  of  the  cyclist. 
It  is  surely  a  nobler  sport,  for  no  jaded,  quivering, 
foam-bedecked   flanks  are  ridden  to  death  by  the 
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wheelman.  He  may,  if  he  likes,  fly  with  lightning 
speed  to  the  goal,  and  if  he  falls  exhausted  by  the 
swift  passage,  it  is  for  his  own  pleasure  that  he 
suffers.  The  machine  which  carried  him  over  the 
course  stands  unhurt,  neither  elated  or  subdued, 
neither  bleeding  or  exhausted.  His  rider  may  urge 
it  on  by  muscle  and  strength,  guide  it  to  the  winning 
post  by  pluck  and  cunning,  and  by  superior  skill 
and  endurance,  but  he  cannot  torture  the  thing 
that  carries  him.  Though  he  may  ride  50,  100 — nay, 
1,000  miles,  the  cycle  is  in  no  pain.  Though  the 
rider  may  be  a  little  stiff  and  want  rest,  his  mount 
is  ready  to  go  on  again  without  any,  and  be  none 
the  worse  either.  As  to  its  master,  his  muscles 
will  develop,  fill  out,  and  harden ;  he  will  eat  with  a 
prodigious  appetite  and  perfect  digestion ;  his  lungs 
will  grow  stronger,  freer,  and  lighter,  and  he  will 
view  life  with  a  kinder  appreciation  of  its  fogs  and 
its  sorrows.  No  sport  or  athletic  exercise  can  so 
well  expand  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  Contrast 
the  contortions  of  the  gymnasium,  the  danger  of 
football  and  cricket,  with  the  glory  of  a  dash-away 
ride  of  50  or  100  miles  after  the  confinement  of 
study  or  the  hurry  of  business,  the  stupidity  of 
kicking  and  tearing  a  ball  from  each  other  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  field,  to  a  spin  over  the  green 
hills,  the  deep  valleys,  the  winding  rivers.  The 
cyclist's  views  are  no  longer  bounded  by  the  garden 
wall  or  the  palisades  of  the  park.  He  scales  the 
mountains,  descends  into  valleys,  and  finds  the 
prettiest  spots,  the  freshest  breezes,  and  the  purest 
air.  Neither  does  he  always  enjoy  all  this  alone. 
Some  companion,  perhaps  of  the  fair  sex,  admires 
and  enjoys  with  him,  and  as  they  see  better  how 
lovely  God's  earth  is,  they  become  less  arrogant  of 
themselves.  Half  the  diseases  to  which  man  is 
subject  may  be  ameliorated,  checked,  or  thoroughly 
uprooted  by  the  liberal  inhalation  of  pure  oxygen 
and  moderate  exercise,  and  in  no  way  can  he  possibly 
obtain  it  so  well  as  by  cycling,  for  he  can  get  so  far 
away  in  a  little  time  from  smoke  and  foul  smells, 
from  tainted  air  and  unwholesome  vapours. 

Tricycling,  too,  may  be  used  in  business  with  in- 
finite benefit.  A  messenger  can  fetch  and  carry 
light  goods  from  one  warehouse  to  another  without 
the  delay  of  carrier  or  train.  Travellers  can  use  the 
tricycle  instead  of  the  expensive  horse  and  trap, 
which  is  frequently  injured  by  carelessness,  or  the 
waiting  horse  takes    cold  and    dies.       In  outlying 


villages  the  tricyclist  can  book  orders  and  exhibit 
patterns,  and  wake  up  the  sleepy  inhabitants  of 
places  where  the  rail  has  not  yet  ventured  to  more 
active  business  and  commercial  ventures.  The 
country  doctor,  in  his  widely-scattered  practice,  will 
hail  with  thankfulness  this  boon  to  weary  feet ;  for 
country  doctors  have  fewer  patients,  and  their  fees 
will  not  often  support  the  proverbial  doctors' 
carriage.  The  postman,  doomed  to  tread  for 
weary  miles  along  dusty,  hot,  or  frozen  paths, 
with  a  house  perhaps  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
can  rejoice  in  spare  time  and  untired  limbs  when  he 
has  a  tricycle  to  help  him  over  his  task.  The  City 
tradesman,  bound  like  Ixion  to  the  wheel  of  duty, 
must  now  either  neglect  late  and  important  orders 
because  he  must  catch  the  last  train,  or  sleep  in 
some  unhealthy  corner  devoted  to  other  purposes  ; 
but  when  he  has  a  tricycle  he  can  quietly  bowl  home 
to  his  suburban  villa,  lighted  by  the  moon  or  a  King 
of  the  Road  lamp,  and  his  nerves  will  be  braced  and 
his  temper  improved  for  the  next  day's  toil,  and  he 
can  do  this,  too,  at  a  rate  of  speed  that  would 
disspirit  the  horse  did  he  not  see  what  a  boon  his 
iron  brother  is  likely  to  be  to  him.  Mavorsays,  "  The 
horse  is  an  intelligent  animal,"  and  perhaps  he  sees 
in  the  near  future  the  end  of  his  labours  in  the  cab 
rank,  and  rows  of  tandems  with  their  drivers, 
badges  and  all,  standing  where  he  now  droops  in 
tired  wretchedness.  In  his  prophetic  eye,  retribu- 
tive justice  overtakes  the  London  cabdriver,  who 
will  have  to  use  his  legs  to  propel  his  fare  instead  of, 
as  now,  his  much-abused  victims ;  for  the  City  man 
will  then  hail  a  tandem,  and  be  whisked  away  to  his 
waiting  family,  just  quietly  amusing  himself  with  a 
little  playful  use  of  his  lower  extremities  to  assist  his 
driver.  It  will  be  perfectly  familiar  work ;  for  if  his 
parents  are  wise  he  will  have  been  early  brought  to 
use  his  legs  to  propel  himself  instead  of  being  coddled 
in  a  perambulator. 

The  future  cyclist,  indeed,  may  almost  emulate 
Daedalus,  without  his  ignominious  defeat,  just  keeping 
near  enough  to  the  earth,  his  native  element,  to 
steady  the  wheels  of  his  flying  machine  (the  wheeled 
not  the  winged  one),  skimming,  as  it  were,  the  sur- 
face noiselessly,  swiftly,  and  lightly,  while  he  is 
safely  enclosed  in  a  network  of  revolving  wire,  and 
courting  the  breezes  or  emulating  the  speed  of  the 
lapwing  on  the  greatest  and  most  beneficent  inven- 
tion of  the  age. 


>'  < 


A  Medical  member  of  the  C.T.C.  advises  oatmeal  brose  to  quench  the  thirst  that  frequently  sets  in 
after  a  long  run.  The  mixture  is  three  tablespoonfuls  of  oatmeal  stirred  into  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
to  be  drunk  as  soon  as  it  is  cool  enough  to  swallow, 


THE    QUIRISTERS'     CUP. 
By  "Junius  Junior." 


THE  discussion  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  past  month  upon  the  vexed  question^ 
"  Should  woman  race  ?  "  suggests  some 
curious  reflections.  "  Should  woman  race  ?" 
may  be  answered  negatively  or  affirmatively,  "  ac- 
cording "  (as  Mr.  Weller  has  it)  "  to  the  taste  and 
fancy"  of  the  respondent,  without  prejudice  to  the 
purposes  of  this  article,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  developments  probable  from  the  action  of 
woman,  if  taken. 

Taking,  then,  racing  women  as  recognised,  and,  if 
you  will,  beautiful  facts  to  be  reckoned  with  in  our 
philosophy,  let  us  look  upon  the  racing  path  of  the 
future.  Picking  up  a  cychng  paper  of  the  year  1899, 
we  read  as  follows  : — "  The  race  meeting  held  at  the 
Pleasuries,  Hyde  Park,  was  a  great  success  from 
every  point  of  view,  though  the  inclusion  of  a  bicycle 
race  for  men  was  voted  rather  a  bore.  The  Johnnies, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  don't  care  about  men  racing,  and 
who  shall  stand  against  the  joint  opinion  of  the 
Johnnies  and  the  Chappies  ?  The  great  event  of 
the  day  was  the  tricycle  race  open  to  recognised 
lady  members  of  the  chorus,  and  as  the  Frivolity 
flier,  Miss  Totty  de  Brompton,  was  on  the  scratch, 
with  some  notable  travellers  on  the  back  marks, 
speculation  as  to  the  result  took  a  wide  field.  Lord 
Johnny's  book  was  said  to  rival  the  Sheffield  Levia- 
than's Cesarewitch  volume.  Every  precaution  was 
taken  for  weeks  before  the  race  to  avoid  nobbling. 
A  broken-down  tout,  who  had  once  been  a  profes- 
sional bicyclist,  was  caught  in  the  act  of  presenting 
a  poisoned  bouquet  to  the  charming  and  distin- 
guished favourite,  Miss  Cyclista  de  Ballaye.  He 
was  thrown  into  the  pit.  A  bodyguard  of  Chappies, 
with  a  chivalrous  devotion  worthy  of  the  dark  ages, 
had  night  after  night  waited  at  the  stage-door,  and 
taken  it  in  turns  to  see  the  favourites  safely  to  their 
stables— homes,  we  mean.  The  great  day  dawned 
auspiciously,  and  all  London  flocked  to  the  new 
track  in  Hyde  Park.  When  we  say  all  London,  we 
don't,  of  course,  refer  to  the  City  and  suburban 
people.  We  mean  our  London,  don't  you  know. 
The  band  of  the  Ladies'  Touring  Club,  under  the 
direction  of  that  well-known  road-scorcher,  Madame 

Recorde,  made  things  musically hum.  The  track, 

two  laps  to  the  mile,  was  absolutely  perfect,  as, 
in  fact,  anything  engineered  by  lady  cyclists  must  be. 
The  bell  rang  at  two  p.m.  for  the  first  heat  of  the 
bicycle  race,  and  a  number  of  unfashionable  young 
men,  at  whom  the  Johnnies  scoffed  audibly,  threw 
themselves  into  profuse  and  unmanlike  perspirations 
by  frantic  gyrations  on  their  obsolete  machines. 
Their  performance  was  of  no  interest  to  anyone  but 


themselves  and  the  police,  who  were  looking  out  for 
a  notorious  criminal  who  had  at  a  late  meeting  boned 
Mrs.  MacGrinder's  back  hair,  tied  it  to  his  bicycle 
head,  and  ridden  jeeringly  away  to  the  great  grief  of 
the  Chappies  in  attendance  on  the  widowed  athlete. 
"  After  this  terribly-tiresome  event,  the  track  was 
cleared  for  the  event  of  the  day.  There  were  six 
heats,  with  three  starters  in  each,  and  the  cheers  of 
the  multitude  broke  forth  again  and  again,  as  with  a 
graceful  pirouette  and  a  kiss  of  the  finger-tips,  un- 
rivalled by  any  other  artiste,  Miss  Spondulix  took 
her  position  on  the  limit  mark.  She  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  Duchess  of  Fulham  and  Miss  Amadie 
von  Shorts  ;  and  the  crack  of  the  whip,  followed  by 
the  starter's  '  Houp-la  ! '  was  the  signal  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  race  for  the  '  Quiristers'  Cup,'  one 
mile  on  the  flat.  None  of  the  competitors  in  this 
heat  were  favourites  in  the  betting,  and  the  victory 
of  Miss  Spondulix  would  have  been  scarcely  noted 
by  the  ring  (with  which  few  of  the  ladies  themselves 
were  personally  connected)  had  not  the  Duchess 
accused  the  winner  of  driving  heron  to  the  rails.  This 
led  to  an  altercation,  which  was  only  brought  to  an 
end  by  a  male  ruffian  interfering  with  an  abortive 
attempt  to  kiss  the  fair  disputants.  He  was  added 
to  the  list — of  casualties — and  the  singing  of  the 
mocking-bird  (a  clockwork  biped)  announced  heat 
No.  2.  A  burst  of  frantic  applause  greeted  the 
appearance  of  the  favourite,  Cyclista  de  Ballaye. 
She  looked  hard  as  nuts,  and  trained  to  the  hour 
for  the  great  game.  The  muscles  on  her  snowy  arms 
stood  out  like  a  sixth  at  '  Nap,'  and  her  fair  face 
glowed  with  a  resolution  which  would  have  made 
the  fortune  of  an  N.C.U.  delegate  in  the  old  days. 
She  was  dressed  in  her  usual  Egalite  Theatre  garb, 
and  many  a  Johnny  lost  his  hat  in  the  Vallombrosa- 
like  shower  which,  in  their  careless  way,  they  first 
threw  up,  and  then  received  only  partially  back 
again.  The  young  Marquis  Sanssouci  was  heard  to 
remark :  '  'Pon  my  soul,  dear  Chappie,  if  the  little 
woman  don't  win,  I  shall  be  bound  to  dwown  my- 
self. Gone  a  waker  on  her,  don'tsheknow,  and  I 
only  hope  she  means  widing  stwait.'  Tossing  off  a 
bumper  of '  Boy,'  and  smiling  gaily  round  her — an 
action  which  sent  a  thrill  through  the  vast  assembly, 
and  sensibly  increased  the  desire  to  field  against 
her — she  sought  with  her  jewelled  feet  the  silvered 
pedals.  The  other  two  competitors  were  ready  long 
before  her,  and  were  murmuring  in  the  sweet  Tzlang 
tongue  some  reproaches  against  her  tardiness. 
Odds  of  four  to  one  on  Cyclista  were  laid  for  the 
heat,  and  they  were  never  in  doubt,  for,  though  the 
'  cham,'  had  not  done  her  much  permanent  good, 
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she  was  a  good  deal  faster  than  the  other  two  (who 
hved  at  IsHngton),  and,  closing  with  them  in  the 
last  lap,  she  won  in  a  canter  by  six  lengths.  When 
they  told  her  how  much  she  had  won  by  she 
modestly  replied  :  '  I  could  do  another  lap  easily,  so 
pass  the  (de)carter.'  A  young  man  who  was  hang- 
ing on  her  words  Ifet  go  at  this  and  fell  heavily. 
He  was  carried  out  of  the  grounds,  and  it  was  only 
when  he  bolted  into  a  hansom  that  they  found  he 
was  a  welcher. 

"  The  next  heat  was  of  little  interest,  except  that, 
through  some  mismanagement,  two  ladies  on  the 
same  mark  collided  before  starting,  their  tongues 
getting  horribly  mixed.  '  Pretty  pair,  indeed,' 
murmured  an  old  gentleman,  with  a  long  beard  and 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  who  had  been  secretary  to  that 
effete  old  association  the  N.C.U.  '  Jargonelhsh,  I 
call  it  I'  said  his  companion — a  funny  beggar  called 
Low.  They  were  moved  on  by  the  police  for  this 
treasonable  criticism. 

"  The  fourth  heat  brought  out  that  champion 
heavy  weight,  or  rather  carrier  of  weight,  or  rather 
still,  back-marker — Totty  de  Brompton,  who  waltzed 
down  the  track  from  her  dressing  tent  with  a  care- 
less abandon,  which  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of 
the  Johnnies,  and  excited  the  intense  admiration  of 
the  crowd.  Springing  lightly  into  the  saddle,  she 
cast  a  look  of  scorn  at  her  two  opponents,  who 
hailed  from  the  third  row  of  the  Shoddy,  and,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  prosaic  signal,  urged  off  on  her 
impetuous  career.  A  hurried  consultation  took 
place,  and  the  officials  decided,  rather  than  offend 
her,  to  let  the  little  matter  slide.  The  other  two, 
who  were  somewhat  plain,  but  looked  like  stayers, 
were  accordingly  hustled  off  by  a  band  of  Chappies, 
who  were  in  turn  dispersed  by  a  rough  with  a  bull 
pup,  who  said  his  '  'arf-crown  was  on  his  girl,  and 
he  meant  'aving  a  run  for  his  money.'  A  sov.  settled 
this  little  difficulty,  and  soon  the  sonorous  '  Houp-la  !' 
announced  the  fifth  heat.  Only  two  starters  weighed 
out  for  this,  and  the  betting  was  of  an  even 
character.  However,  Cherry  Lacherie  soon  showed 
there  was  only  only  one  in  it — herself;  for,  rounding 
the  first  corner,  she  drove  her  opponent  into  the 
rails,  and  a  confused  olla  podrida  of  wheels,  petti- 
coats, shapely  limbs,  and  screams  was  all  that  re- 
mained of  Dolly,  the  delight  of  the  domino.  Cherry's 
action  was  a  little  eccentric  perhaps ;  but  who  can 
race  and  then  be  wise  ? 

"  The  sixth  heat  ended  in  a  walk-over  for  Aimee 
Pearl — a  strong  band  of  mashers  having  cleared 
the  opposition  after  a  desperate  fight  with  the  ring, 
who  said  it  was  worse  than  the  Black  Ascot  of  1884, 
only  the  other  way.  The  other  events  we  leave  to 
non-cycling  papers,  and  it  now  only  remains  for  us 
to  chronicle  the  final  heat. 


"  When  the  numbers  went  up.  Miss  de  Ballaye, 
the  original  favourite,  who  had  headed  the  lists  ever 
since  Goodwood,  opened  strongly  in  demand,  and 
the  Johnnies  tumbled  over  each  other  to  take  six  to 
four  about  the  laughing  child  of  old  Ballaye,  the 
eminent  bruiser.  Suddenly  a  leading  layer  let  out 
with  '  Five  to  one  de  Ballaye,'  and  in  two  minutes 
she  was  friendless  at  thirty-three  to  one.  The 
reason  given  was  that  she  was  coughing,  and  a  new 
favourite  in  the  scratch  girl.  Miss  Totty,  was  soon 
found,  her  closing  price  being  two  to  one  offered  in 
hundreds.  At  the  post  the  quondam  favourite 
showed  a  lot  of  temper  and  delayed  the  start  by  loud 
assertions  that  she  was  a  '  laidy,'  which  of  course  no 
one  disputed.  Her  supporters,  with  trembling  hps, 
besought  her  to  be  calm,  and  the  Marquis  Sanssouci 
murmured  tearfully  in  her  pearly  ear,  'If  you  lose 
I'm  clobbered  !'  the  only  time  his  lordship  was 
known  to  descend  to  slang. 

"  Getting  away  at  last  to  an  even  start,  the  out- 
sider, Aimee  Pearl,  cut  out  the  pace,  ■  the  favourite, 
of  course,  lying  last,  and  as  she  always  did  most 
consistently.  Going  up  the  back  straight  Cherry 
Lacherie  dashed  to  the  head,  and  the  favourite 
drew  up  on  the  outside.  As  they  passed  the 
enclosure  the  first  time  a  cry  was  raised — '  Spon- 
dulix  wins!'  'Archer!  Archer!!'  (a  reference  to 
a  man  who  rode  horses  before  women  turned 
jockeys).  But  though  the  lady  referred  to 
answered  bravely  to  the  cry  she  failed  for  want  of 
stamina  and  breath,  and  Cyclista  de  Ballaye, 
suddenly  stopping  to  cough  significantly  and  smile 
impertinently,  put  down  her  classically  got-up  head, 
ran  through  her  women,  and,  amid  the  execrations 
of  the  ring,  landed  the  easiest  of  winners  by  a  score 
of  yards.  The  victory  was  most  popular  owing  to 
the  straightforward  policy  of  the  party  behind  the 
winner,  who  had  always  been  allowed  to  cough  when 
she  liked,  and  drink  bumpers  from  empty  bottles. 
Sanssouci  assisted  later  on  that  evening  in  support- 
ing the  Duke  of  York's  column,  which,  in  company 
with  one  or  two  other  backers  of  Cyclista,  he  found 
to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  falling.  We  hear  he 
will  be  presented  at  Court  for  this,  and  be  decorated 
with  the  Order  of  the  Forty  Roberts  ;  or  may  perhaps 
spend  a  month  or  so  with  other  guests  of  His  Majesty 
Edward  VII.,  to  whom  all  reverence. 

"  Thus  ended  a  day  that  will  be  ever  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  tricycle  racing — that  noble  sport 
which  ever  since  ladies  commenced  to  patronise  it 
has  been  dealing  death-blows  at  the  British  turf,  and 
bringing  into  our  modern  life  the  glorious  experiences 
of  the  Seven-hilled  City,  when  Sempronia  whirled  in 
her  chariot  against  Anonyma,  and  the  low,  stern 
'  Habet'  followed  the  inflexion  of  the  female  thumb, 
deciding  that  a  man  should  die." 


THE    LESSONS    OF    THE    NORTHERN    INVASION. 
By  G.  Lacy  Hillier. 


KH.  ENGLISH  can  say  with  the  hook- 
nosed Roman  of  old,  "  I  came,  1  saw,  I 
♦  overcame."  The  Tyneside  flier  has 
defeated  the  Metropolitan  men  on  their  own  paths 
in  a  way  which  demonstrates  pretty  clearly  the  fact 
that  "  there  is  something  rotten  in  the  State  of 
Denmark,"  and  that  the  course  of  training  which 
some — or  rather,  I  should  say,  which  most — of  our 
London  men  undergo  is  faulty.  Before  we  look  into 
this  question,  however,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the 
records  which  fell  on  September  nth,  and  which 
now  form  one  unbroken  series  from  two  to  twenty 
miles  to  English's  credit.  To  begin  with,  he  put  in 
2m.  42s.  for  the  first  mile,  only  |s.  outside  record 
(Cortis's  2m.  4i|s.,  made  at  Surbiton,  June  7th, 
1882 — for  though  Sellers  has  covered  a  nominal 
mile  in  2m.  3gs.  in  America,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  official  American  measurement  is  t8  inches 
from  the  edge,  thus  making  the  distance  short, 
whilst  the  Albany  track  has  not  had  much  of  a 
character  for  accuracy).  At  two  miles  English  beat 
Keith-Falconer's  5m.  36fs.,  made  so  long  ago  as 
May  21,  1879,  at  Cambridge.  Often  and  often  a 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this 
record,  and  we  do  not  know  who  is  responsible 
either  for  the  time  or  the  measurement  of  the  path. 
At  three  miles  W.  K.  Adams's  8m.  41  Js.  was  wiped 
out.  This  was  made  on  the  Crystal  Palace  track  on 
July  27th,  1882  ;  and  at  four  miles  H.  W.  Gaskell's 
solitary  record  of  iim.  34fs.  was  eclipsed.  This 
record  was  made  on  the  Crystal  Palace  path  on 
July  ig,  1883,  at  the  Crichton  Invitation  Race.  At 
five  miles  H.  L.  Cortis's  name  reappears,  his  time, 
14m.  39§s.,  having  been  accomplished,  together 
with  all  other  records  up  to  twenty  miles,  on. the 
Surbiton  path  on  August  2nd,  1882. 

We  now  come  to  the  lessons  which  Metropolitan 
men  may  learn  from  English's  success.  There  is  no 
question  that  there  has  been  too  much  "  short " 
work.  Quarter-mile  sprints,  and  nothing  else,  have 
been  indulged  in,  and  little,  if  any,  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  staying 
power  in  conjunction  with  pace.  It  may  suit  some 
men,  who  are  undoubted  stayers,  to  train  solely  for 
pace,  relying  on  their  natural  gifts  in  the  "  lasting  " 
direction,  but  in  most  cases  "long"  work  must  be 
taken.  Let  us  take  an  analogous  instance  from  the 
running  paths.  Take  a  splendid  sprinter  like 
Myers,  in  his  best  form,  and  pit  him  against 
a  good,  but  by  no  means  first-class  mile  runner.  If 
the  mile  runner  only  forced  the  pace  he  would 
assuredly  tire   out  his  speedier  opponent — though. 


of  course,  the  speedier  man  might,  if  he  had  time, 
train  for  staying  powers.  Most  of  our  London  men 
have,  this  year,  trained  for  quarter-mile  sprints 
only.  Mr.  Speechly  is  a  particular  example,  and 
all  have  adopted  "  waiting  tactics."  The  natural 
result  follows  when  a  first-class  man  like  English, 
who  can  both  go  and  stay,  drops  out  of  the  clouds 
into  our  midst. 

Of  course  Mr.  English  has  had  especial  advan- 
tages. When  he  did  not  fancy  he  could  ride  fast,  he 
was  only  giving  way  to  a  rider  like  T.  Battensby, 
who  goes  twenty  miles  in  the  hour  "  for  fun,"  and 
who  probably  rides  faster  and  farther  in  practice, 
than  any  other  rider  at  the  present  time.  This 
companionship  on  the  pretty  little  Wallsend  path 
has  undoubtedly  helped  English  a  great  deal,  and 
he  "formed  his  style  on  him"  with  adequate  results. 
But,  surely,  amongst  all  our  men  we  can  find  some- 
one who  can  do  the  same  thing,  if  properly  "  put 
through  the  mill."  We  don't  want  a  man  to  beat 
English,  particularly — Londoners  will  always  wel- 
come a  good  man,  from  whatever  part  he  hails — but 
London  ought  to  have  someone  who  could  live 
with  English  to,  say,  within  half  a  lap  of  home. 
Doubtless,  when  the  "  go -all  -  the -way  "  regime 
arrives — as  it  is  sure  to  do,  sooner  or  later — a  re- 
arrangement of  the  handicaps  will  be  necessary,  for 
some  back-markers  will  be  found  wanting  in  staying 
power,  whilst  some  men  with  longer  starts  will  be 
capable  of  going  all  through  with  much  greater 
success  and  credit  than  they  now  get  by  waiting. 
Let  me  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale  by  quoting 
the  experiences  of  a  certain  back-marker,  who, 
having  carefully  watched  English  in  both  his  races, 
determined  to  have  a  private  trial  of  his  own  on 
English's  principles.  The  said  back-marker  has 
only  once,  to  his  knowledge,  got  a  shade  inside 
15m-.  for  five  miles.  Clocked  by  two  reliable  watches 
he  made  the  following  times  :— ^One  mile,  2ni;  50s. ; 
two  miles,  5m.  46s. ;  three  miles,  8m.  43s. ;  and  four 
miles,  iim.  37|s.  !  ! 

Now,  there  is  not  the  slightest  question  that  matiy 
of  our  London  men  could  do  much  better  were  they 
to  train  on  English's  plan.  First,  they  must  do  lots 
of  work — five,  ten,  or  even  fifteen  miles  as  hard  as 
they  can  go,  every  evening.  If  the  work  proves  too 
exhausting  they  had  better  give  up  racing.  In  de- 
fault of  a  speedier  "  stable  companion,"  the  work 
should  always  be  regulated  by  the  watch,  and  the 
pace  maintained.  Instead  of  beginning  at  the 
quarter-mile  and  working  up,  the  rider  should  begin 
with  the  fifteen   or   twenty  miles    and   work  down 
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The  man  who  can  go  twenty  miles  inside  the  hour 
can  cram  a  good  deal  into  a  mile  "  sprint." 

Londoners  and  Midlanders  have  played  the  wait- 
ing game  long  enough.  The  Midlands  have  escaped, 
but  the  Metropolitans  have  had  to  submit  to  a  very 
complete  defeat.  Let  us  hope  that  next  season  a 
new  departure  may  be  made,  and  that  some  one  or 
other  of  our  known  fliers  may  train  to  stay. 
Amongst  those  who  should  do  well  in  this  phase  of 
racing  I  should  pick  H.  F.  Wilson,  W.  Brown,  F.  J. 
Nicolas,  and  perhaps  Robinson,  whilst  many  a 
man  now  out  of  it  on  a  half  limit  mark  might  find  the 
"  go  and  stay  "  tactics  much  more  successful. 


One  word  more  as  to  the  difficulty  of  pleasing 
everybody.  "  Waiting  "  races  have  been  deprecated 
in  the  press  and  abused  by  private  individuals. 
Everyone  has  deplored  the  "  exhibitions "  thus 
made.  Yet,  after  English  had  won,  a  frequent 
visitor  to  race  meetings  grumblingly  remarked  to  a 
friend,  "  Oh,  of  course  he's  a  good  man  ;  but  it 
takes  all  the  interest  out  of  the  thing  for  him  to  ride 
right  away  like  that !"  There  is  no  pleasing  some 
people.  Let  us  hope  that  when  the  victorious 
Tynesider  comes  South  to  defend  his  title  in  1885  he 
may  find  some  foemen  worthy  of  his  steel. 


>  »  < 
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THE  railway  mind  is  not  a  liberal  one.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  certain  shrewdness  and 
business  capacity  in  the  leading  railway 
men,  but  their  thinking  powers  are  all  of 
the  two-and-two-make-four  principle.  They  do  not 
seem — at  any  rate,  on  the  majority  of  lines — to  do 
anything  to  encourage  people  to  travel,  but  rather 
to  possess  the  idea  that  no  one  ever  travels  who  is 
not  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so ;  and  that  it  is, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  a  railway  company  to  charge 
as  much  as  they  can  when  they  get  the  chance,  and 
to  give  as  little  for  the  money  as  possible.  Notably 
is  this  the  case  with  the  South-Eastern  and  the 
London,  Chatham  and  Dover,  and  also  with  the 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  line,  with  the  exception 
that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  carriages  are  a  trifle 
better.  Their  speed,  however,  is  poor,  as  we  recently 
paid  2S.  lod.  for  ourselves,  and  2s.  for  our  bicycle,  to 
travel  34  miles  in  something  over  two  hours  on  this 
line,  between  two  very  important  places,  so  that 
they  do  not,  it  is  apparent,  go  in  for  celerity,  except 
on  their  express  trains,  when  the  charge  is  enor- 
mously out  of  proportion  to  that  of  other  good  lines. 
Compare  a  Midland  third-class  with  the  "  cattle- 
truck  "  kind  of  vehicle  answering  to  this  term  on  the 
South-Eastern ;  or  make  a  comparison  of  the  rela- 
tive ease,  cost,  and  speed  of  a  journey  from  London 
to  Peterborough  on  the  Great  Northern,  or  from 
Euston  to  Rugby  on  the  North-Western,  with  a  so- 
called  fast  train  on  the  Chatham  and  Dover  system 
for  a  like  distance,  and  no  longer  will  wonder  exist 
that  on  these  railways  cyclists  are  heavily  mulct. 

This  being  the  state  of  the  management,  as  regards 
ordinary  travelling,  of  our  Southern  lines,  those 
railways  which  ought  to  be,  and  would  be  if  only 
reasonable  facilities  were  given,  most  patronised  by 
riders — for  London,  it  must  be  remembered,  pro- 


vides the  majority  of  cyclists — it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  railway  official  brain-pan  is  unable  to 
grapple  the  idea  of  any  benefit  accruing  to  the  com- 
panies by  providing  for  the  encouragement  of  cycling 
traffic.  As  it  now  stands,  a  cyclist  never  takes  the 
rail  unless  absolutely  compelled.  First,  he  has;  to 
pay,  if  only  going,  say,  five  miles  out  to  get  clear  of 
traffic  and  lumpy  roads,  a  sum  for  his  bicycle  more 
than  double  that  which  is  charged  for  himself,  and 
although  the  machine  may  weigh  but  4olbs.,  aniJ^he 
is  entitled  to  a  free  carriage  of  561bs.  of  luggage',-' he 
receives  no  compensating  balance  on  this  scc3re. 
Then  he  has  to  face  the  stationmaster,  who,  being 
too  big  a  man  to  be  tipped,  follows  his  natural  bent 
— exceptions  always  allowed — and  is  uncivil,  sug- 
gesting that  there  will  be  no  room  for  "  that  thing;" 
and  probably  is  heard  muttering  wishes  that  the 
company  would  quadruple  the  charge  for  "  them 
velocipedes  "  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  times 
he  has  been  personally  startled  by  them  on  the  road. 
After  this  official  is  the  guard  himself,  who,  unless 
immediately  tipped — thereby  raising  the  cost  of  the 
cycle's  journey  at  least  another  50  per  cent. — re- 
members the  number  of  times  when  cyclists,  dis- 
gusted by  the  company's  treatment,  have  failed  to 
"  part "  to  him  individually,  and  in  all  probability 
suggests,  "  No  room — try  the  other  van  ;"  and  so 
the  unfortunate  rider,  who  has  paid  more  than  any 
other  traveller  in  the  same  train,  in  proportion,  is 
bandied  about  from  pillar  to  post — an  experience 
peculiarly  irritating  to  most  men,  and  particularly 
to  those  whose  social  position  is  good.  In  fact,  the 
railway  mind,  knowing  that  the  authorities  are  "  agen 
cycling,"  take  their  cue  from  them,  and  unless 
"  palm  oil "  is  freely  used,  there  is  little  comfort  for 
a  rider  when  he  does  take  the  train.  Tricycles, 
certainly,   are  terribly  cumbrous    things  in   a  van 
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and  a  reasonable  charge  might  very  well  be  made 
for  them,  but  we  feel  sure  that  were  the  toll  removed 
altogether  from  bicycles  the  companies  would  largely 
benefit.  The  money  thus  saved  would  enable  the 
tip  system  to  be  carried  out,  and  guards  and  porters 
would  at  least  be  civil  and  obliging;  and  the  atten- 
tion would  quite  compensate  for  the  grumpy  station- 
master  or  inspector,  who,  being  above  anything  but 
a  half-crown  fee,  has  only  a  wish  to  save  himself  all 
the  trouble  he  can  in  life.  Our  remarks  are  based 
on  observation  only,  for  we  may  say  that  we  always 
fee  freely  and  get  plenty  of  attention,  but  for  the 
former  reason,  nevertheless,  affect  trains  as  little  as 
possible.  Years  ago,  when  the  South-Western  used 
to  charge  perambulator  fare,  viz.,  6d.  to  Kingston, 
we  travelled  about  once  a  week  to  and  from  London 
and  the  station  named.  When  they  raised  the 
bicycle  rates  we  ceased  to  go,  and  the  company  lost 
2s.  4d.  a  week,  or  £6  is.  4d.  per  annum ;  in  other 
words,  about  half  a  season  ticket,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  they  carried  us  only  52  times  as  against 
182  times  for  the  season  ticket-holder.  Put  such 
facts  as  these  to  a  railway  manager,  and  he  would 
simply  shut  his  ears  and  talk  idle  nonsense  about 
young  gentlemen  travelling  by  bicycle  instead  of  by 
rail,  and  thereby  diverting  income  from  his  com- 
pany. The  men  who  now  ride  cycles  did  not  travel 
by  train  before.  They  simply  stayed  at  home,  except 
when  on  a  business  journey,  when  they,  as  they  did 
before,  still  go  by  train.  Nobody  but  a  fool,  or  a 
railway  anti-cyclist,  believes,  or  affects  to  believe, 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  ride  to  Brighton  and  back  on  a 
bicycle  than  to  go  by  train.  It  may  be  pleasanter, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  cheaper.  Now,  just  as  cycling 
made  men  travel  who  before  stayed  at  home,  so 
would  a  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  the  railway  com- 


panies induce  cyclists  to  enlarge  their  runs.  On  all 
hands  one  hears  complaints  from  men — "  Oh,  I  have 
exhausted  all  the  roads."  Give  these  men  the 
chance  on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday  of  taking  an  early 
train  out  of  London — selecting,  of  course,  a  route 
out  against  the  wind — and  you  o.ien  up  a  source  of 
purely  new  traffic.  Why  should  fishermen  be  taken 
out  of  London  on  a  Sunday,  for  practically  half  a 
fare,  whilst  the  cyclist  pays  practically  two  fares  ? 
Why  should  paterfamilias  have  his  perambulator 
carried  for  6d.,  and  his  children  firee,  whilst  the 
cyclist  pays  is.  for  a  like  distance,  and  is  expected 
to  fee  right  and  left  ?  The  cyclist  loads  and  un- 
loads his  own  bicycle,  and  sits  quietly  in  his  carriage, 
harming  no  one,  whilst  the  freely-borne  babies  yell, 
etc.,  to  the  discomfort  of  all.  It  is  a  standing  dis- 
grace to  English  railway  management  that  on-  the 
three  hues  which  are  known  as  passenger  or  "  plea- 
sure "  lines,  as  apart  from  the  great  lines  which 
carry  the  major  portion  of  their  traffic  in  the  shape 
of  goods  and  minerals,  that  a  large  and  increasing 
section  of  the  pleasure-seeking  public,  instead  of 
being  specially  catered  for,  and,  as  it  were,  tempted 
to  travel,  are  in  reality  handicapped  at  every  turn, 
and  discouraged  to  travel  by  train.  The  Brighton 
Local  Centre  of  the  N.C.U.  have  framed  a  petition 
to  the  South  Coast  Railway,  in  whose  hands  Brighton 
is — worse  luck  for  them — with  a  view  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  almost  prohibitive  charges  now  in  force 
on  that  line  for  cycles  ;  and  although  we  have  little 
hope  that  their  arguments,  however  well  put,  will 
be  effective,  they  have  our  cordial  good  wishes,  and 
the  off  chance  that  by  some  sudden  ray  of  light  it 
may  strike  those  in  whom  the  decision  lies  that  a 
railway's  best  policy  is  to  encourage  traffic  by  every 
known  legitimate  means. 


A     WA  R  N I N  G  ! 
By  Frank  Severn. 


Nosse  hsc  omnia  omni  salus  est  adolescentnlis. — Terence. 


I    WANDERED  forth  at  evening 
I  Into  the  autumn  mist ; 

A     I  yielded  me  to  reverie, 

My  soul  could  not  resist. 

I  mused  on  joys  and  friendships. 

Of  other  days  than  ours. 
Of  the  glee  one  feels  as  the  silent  wheels 

Glide  on  midst  trees  and  flowers. 

Ah  !  green  lanes  of  Old  England, 

Besprent  with  jewels  fair, 
Of  Nature's  own,  that  far  outshone 

The  wealth  of  empires  rare  ! 


What  gems  of  maiden  beauty  1 

What  visions  did  I  see  ! 
Those  days  are  o'er,  and  evermore 

Those  joys  are  lost  to  me. 
Each  morn  once  brought  me  gladness, 

My  heart  was  young  and  free ; 
Alas  !  the  rays  of  those  golden  days 

Will  shine  no  more  on  me  ! 
Now  days  are  sad  with  striving. 

My  nights  devoid  of  ease. 
For  children  three  bring  cares,  you  see- 

I'm  married,  if  you  please  1 


CYCLING    CELEBRITIES. 


Mr.  William  Brown,  Blackheath  Harriers  and  Brixton  Ramblers  B.C. 


THERE  is  probably  no  better  known — and 
certainly  no  better  liked — rider  on  the  Metro- 
politan path  than  William  Brown, of  the  Black- 
heath  Harriers  and  the  Brixton  Ramblers 
B.C.  He  is  a  thoroughbred  Londoner,  having  been 
born  within  sound  of  Bow  Bells  on  the  6th  of 
February,  1857  ;  so  that  he  is  now  about  27  years  of 
age,  and  he  certainly  does  not  look  it.  He  was 
educated  at  Sydenham,  and  commenced  cycling — 
of  course,  on  a  boneshaker — in  1874.  His  first  essay 
at  racing  was  at  Beckenham,  in  1879,  when  he  failed 
to  score.  On  June  21st,  1879,  he  iirst  tasted  the 
joys  of  victory  at  the  Private  Banks  Sports  at  Cat- 
ford  Bridge,  when  he  won  ttie  two  miles  handicap 
from  the  210  yds  mark,  in  8m.  261S.  On  the  5th 
July  following  he  ran  third,  with  185  yds,  in  a  two 
miles  handicap  promoted  by  the  Beckenham  C.C.  ; 
and  on  the  i6th  August  following  he  got  third,  from 
the  180  yds  mark,  at  the  Ladywell  Cricket  Ground, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Ravensbourne  A.C.  Sports.  He 
also  turned  out,  but  without  success,  at  the  Surrey 
Spring  Meeting,  1880,  with  150  yds  in  the  mile  from 
Cortis.  On  May  8th  he  ran  second  in  the  two  miles 
handicap,  with  260  yds,  to  A.  Herbert,  240  yds,  at  H um- 
ber, Marriott,  and  Cooper's  Meeting  at  Lillie  Bridge. 
On  June  12th,  at  the  Stanley  B.C.  Meeting  at  Tufnell 
Park,  he  won  his  heat  from  the  70  yds  mark(Hamilton, 
scratch).  In  the  Crichton  two  miles  invitation  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  on  Sept.  4th,  Brown,  who  was  very  un- 
comfortable at  the  corners  (top  terrace  track),  could 
only  run  third  to  C.  T.  Hunt  (i),  and  S.  Golder  (2). 
On  September  i8th  Brown  turned  out  at  the  Oval 
— 120  yds  mark  from  Cortis — but  was  unplaced 
in  the  final.  On  the  25th  he  was  back  on  his  old 
track  at  Beckenham,  and  won  cleverly  from  the 
80  yds  mark.  Since  then  W.  Brown  has  raced 
each  year  with  varying  success,  his  mount  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  being  a  somewhat  heavy  semi- 
racer,  which  he  used  both  on  the  path  and  the  road. 
In  1881  his  principal  successes  were  : — 
June  i8th. — Second  from  100  yds  mark  at  Becken- 
ham, one  mile  handicap. 
June  25th. — Lombard   B.C. :  Second   from   90    yds 

mark  in  one  mile  handicap  at  Catford. 
July    23rd. — First  from  30   yds  mark  in    one   mile 

handicap  at  Catford,  Private  Banks'  Sports. 
September  loth. — Second  from  60  yds  mark  m  one 
mile  handicap  at  Kennington  Oval,  Surrey  B.C. 
Sports, 


In    1882   he   scored   on   the   following  important 
occasions,  whilst  it  will  be  noted  that  in  this  year  he 
got  back  on  to  the  scratch  mark : — • 
April  29th. — -Second  from  150  yds  mark   (C.  Crute, 

scratch)    in   three   miles    handicap    at  the    Old 

Deer  Park,  Richmond. 
June    loth.  —  First    from    10  yds   mark    (J.    Horn, 

scratch)    in     one    mile    handicap     at    Private 

Banks'  Sports,  at  Catford  Bridge. 
June    24th.  —  Won     inter-club     invitation     scratcii 

mile  at  Lombard  B.C.  Races,  at  Catford  Bridge. 
July  ist. — Second  from  scratch  in   one   mile  handi- 
cap at  Beckenham  C.C.  Sports. 
August  7th. — Second  from  10  yds  mark  in  one  mile 

handicap  at  Bat  and  Ball  Grounds,  Gravesend. 
September  8th. — Preston  Guild  :  First  from  45  yds 

mark  in  one  mile  handicap ;    second    to  J.   T. 

Ward,  of  Manchester,  in    three    miles    scratch 

race. 
In  1883  Brown  still  stuck  to  his  work,  and  scored 
several  times,  his  best  performances,  without  doubt, 
being  his  defeat  of  Gaskell  for  second  place  in  the 
Surrey  cup,  and  his  third  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
Challenge  cup.  His  principal  wins  in  1883  are  given 
below  : — 
July   26th. — Third    in   fifteen    miles    race   for   the 

Crystal  Palace  challenge  cup. 
July  28th. — Second  from  fifty  yds  mark  in  one  mile 

handicap     at     Blackheath     Harriers'     Sports, 

Catford  Bridge. 
August  6th. — First  from  135  yds  mark  in   one  mile 

handicap  at  Coventry. 
August  22nd. — Second  from  forty  yds  mark  (F.  E.  S. 

Perry,  scratch)  in  two  miles  handicap  at  Devon- 
shire Park,  Eastbourne. 
September  ist. — Lincoln  B.C. :  Second  from  45  yds 

mark  in  one  mile  handicap  ;  second  from  85  yds 

mark  in  two  miles  handicap. 
September  8th. — First  in  five  miles  scratch  race  at 

Sayes  Court,  Deptford  ;  time,  15m.  7s. 
September  15th. — Third  from  20  yds  mark  in  one 

mile    handicap    at    Kennington    Oval    (Surrey 

B.C.)  ;  second  in  ten    miles   scratch    race    for 

Surrey  cup,  beating  H.  W.  Gaskell  by  two  feet. 

Time,  34m.  59fs. 
His  successes  during  1884  are,  of  course,  fresh  in 
our   memories,    though,    unfortunately,    some    very 
severe  spills  have  undoubtedly  interfered  with  his 
success.     He  comrnenced  training  very  early  in  the 
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season,  with  a  view  to  running  for  the  Surrey  cup, 
for  which  his  second  place  at  the  Autumn  meeting 
gave  him  much  encouragement,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  on  the  day  of  the  race  he  was  by  far  the 
fittest  of  any  who  started,  as  his  preparation  had 
been  going  on  for  some  weeks.  The  late  H.  F. 
Walker,  in  a  plucky  effort  to  make  the  pace,  ran 
himself  out,  and  not  seeing  the  curve  by  the  tape, 
failed  to  take  it  closely,  and  as  Brown  was  riding 
just  behind  him  on  the  outside,  the  two  collided  and 
fell.  Brown  breaking  a  rib  (which  he  did  not  discover 
till  the  following  Tuesday),  and  having  to  lay  up. 
When  he  got  well  again  he  got  to  work,  and  got  pretty 
fit,  and,  in  fact,  was  going  in  excellent  form  when  the 
Rovers'  meeting,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  July  26th, 
came  off.  He  won  his  heat  from  scratch,  in  2m.  48|s. 
In  the  final  he  dashed  off  at  a  tremendous  pace,  and 
accomplished  what  was  then  a  best  on  record,  viz., 
4ofs.  for  a  starting  quarter,  and  looked  like  getting 
very  close  to  the  record,  when  just  before  reaching 
the  second  causeway  he  cut  down  C.  Potter  (15  yards), 
and  passed  him.  Potter,  in  a  plucky  effort  to  hold 
him,  dashed  up  on  the  outside,  and  cutting  it  a  bit 
close,  and  going  a  little  unsteadily  from  the  pace,  he 
knocked  Brown  over,  and  fell  himself,  happily 
escaping  with  but  a  few  bruises.  Brown  (aptly 
named  the  unfortunate)  fell  on  to  the  palings,  and 
the  point  of  one  entered  his  right  cheek,  close  to  the 


joint  of  the  jaw,  inflicting  a  serious  wound,  which 
nothing  but  excellent  health  and  the  care  and 
attention  of  his  home  people  and  his  clubmate,  ¥.  S. 
Buckingham,  could  have  enabled  to. close  so  quickly 
or  satisfactorily,  the  slight  scar  being  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. "Will"  Brown  is  a  light  weight,  rides  in 
excellent  form — sitting  nearly  upright,  with  a  slight 
lean  forward — his  ankle  action  is  good  and  true,  and 
he  has  a  very  fine  turn  of  speed.  His  various  spills 
this  year  have  doubtless  knocked  him  about,  but  he 
made  a  big  effort  to  hold  English  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  cup,  and  got  off  faster  than  even  that  crack 
starter,  and  was  about  twelve  yards  to  the  bad  at 
the  mile ;  so  his  time  would  be  just  inside  (a  yard 
inside)  2m.  43s.  His  training  this  season  has  in  the 
main,  however,  been  "  short"  work,  but  doubtless 
longer  journeys  will  be  the  fashion  next  year. 
Personally  Brown  is  one  of  the  best  men  on  the  path ; 
quiet,  modest,  and  -;unassuming,  a  thorough  sports- 
man, and  possessed  of  indubitable  pluck  and  deter- 
mination, he  is  a  good  companion  for  a  quiet  spin  on 
the  road  or  a  dust-up  on  the  path.  He  is  always 
ready  and  willing  to  help  others  who  are  training, 
and  the  London  path  will  lose  one  of  its  truest  and 
most  popular  frequenters  when  "  Will"  sees  fit  to 
retire  from  racing.  William  Brown  is  a  member  of 
the  Blackheath  Harriers,  and  the  Brixton  Ramblers 
Bicycle  Club. 
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WHEN,  on  the  7th  July,  1883,  Mr.  Marriott,  of 
Nottingham,  succeeded,  in  the  London 
Tricycle  Club  24  hours  road  ride,  in  cover- 
ing 2i8f  miles  in  the  time  allotted,  the  performance 
was  thought,  and  justly  so,  a  wonderful  one.  Hardly 
had  it  been  scored,  however,  when  Mr.  Bird,  of  Bir- 
mingham, put  in  an  even  better  record,  for  he  got 
outside  222  in  a  like  space  of  time.  A  long  spell 
then  ensued,  until  a  well-known  and  very  determined 
rider,  Mr.  W.  F.  Sutton,  sub-captain  of  the  London 
Scottish  B.C.,  whose  portrait  appeared  in  this 
journal  a  short  time  ago,  and  who  holds  the  24  hours 
bicycle  road  record — 260J  miles — took  up  tricycling. 
It  happened  in  a  very  chance  manner,  as  most  things 
do.  Mr.  Sutton  was  returning  one  evening  from  Ripley, 
when  he  met  a  gentleman  on  a -"  Cruiser  "  tricycle 
and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  try  it.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  the  owner  of  the  "  Cruiser,"  thinking 
that  Mr.  Sutton  knew  all  about  tricycles,  did  not 
trouble  to  unscrew  the  brake,  which  was  on.  This 
was,  however,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Sutton's  first 
essay  on  a  tricycle  of  the  Humbertype.     He  did  not 


unscrew  the  brake,  but,  with  it  on,  nevertheless 
managed  to  head  two  bicyclists  over  the  next  mile 
of  ground — the  Fairmile — which  is  uphill.  When 
his  handicap — the  brake — was  removed,  he  was  able 
to  pile  on  such  pace,  and  found  the  steering  so  easy, 
the  "  Cruiser  "  being  the  easiest  to  steer  of  all  Hum- 
ber-typed  machines,  that  he  subsequently  obtained 
a  "  Cruiser,"  and  went  for  a  long  holiday  on  it  to 
Scotland.  The  possession  of  so  good  a  mount  was 
naturally  too  much  for  the  holder  of  the  24  hours 
bicycle  record  to  withstand  a  like  trial  on  three 
wheels,  and,  picking  his  weather,  Mr.  Sutton  suc- 
ceeded on  the  12th  September,  1884,  in  placing  to 
his  credit  the  wonderful  performance  which  makes 
the  heading  of  this  article.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  give  in  Mr.  Sutton's  own  simple  but  effective 
words  the  details  of  his  performance : — 

"  Lauder,  Btrwickshire,  N.B.,  Sept.  18th,  1884. 

"  On   Wednesday,   the   10th   instant,  I  started  from 

Wood  Green,  London,  for  John-o'-Groat's,  at  midnight. 

I  had  not  been  on  a  machine  on  the  road  for  five  weeks, 

nor  wfis  I  feeling  well,  sq  was  pot  surprised  to  find  gn 
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reaching  Biggleswade  that  I  was  15  minutes  behind  what 
I  considered  a  proper  time  to  occupy.  This  being  so  I 
turned  and  rode  back  to  London,  determined  to  make 
another  attempt  on  the  following  night. 

"  On  Friday  night  I  lay  down  at  six  o'clock,  and  had 
three  hours  rest,  but  no  sleep.  I  then  had  a  pound  of 
steak,  with  some  tea,  and  prepared  to  start.  I  was  timed 
off  from  Wood  Green  at  10.10  p.m.  by  Mr.  James  Marks. 
The  night  was  lovely,  there  being  none  of  the  wet  fog 
about  that  had  made  riding  so  unpleasant  on  Wednes- 
day. I  started  at  my  best  pace,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
keep  it  up  throughout,  knowing  that  nothing  but  fast, 
steady  pedalling  would  enable  me  to  accomplish  my  task 
to  my  own  satisfaction.  I  posted  a  card  at  Wood  Green 
before  starting,  and  others  at  Hatfield,  Hitchin,  a  village 
six  miles  beyond  Hitchin,  and  at  Biggleswade.  Then  I 
could  not  see  a  letter-box  till  I  came  to  Stilton,  where  I 
put  a  card  in ;  also  others  at  Wansford,  Grantham,  and 
Newark. 

"  Here  I  had  breakfast  at  the  Ossington  Coffee  Palace, 
which  only  occupied  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  I 
started  for  Doncaster,  posting  cards  atTuxford,  Eetford, 
Bawtry,  and  Doncaster.  Here  I  had  dinner  at  the 
Commercial  Hotel,  which  took  twenty  minutes.  Then 
on  to  Leeds,  where  I  posted  another  card,  and  received 
a  couple  of  telegrams  from  Edinburgh.  From  six  miles 
on  the  south  side  of  Doncaster  to  Leeds  I  had  the  wind 
behind  me,  but  going  on  towards  Harrogate  I  found  the 
north-east  wind  rather  against  me  up  some  of  the  steep 
hills.  At  Harrogate  posted  another  card,  and  whilst 
buying  some  fruit  in  a  shop  was  pleasantly  surprised  to 
see  Mr.  Eichardson,  of  the  '  Bod.'  A  little  further  on  I 
■was  spotted  by  the  Misses  Eichardson,  and  spent  a  very 
pleasant  half  hour  under  their  hospitable  roof  ;  certainly 
the  pleasantest  half  hour  of  the  24,  but  I  am  afraid  I 
rather  astonished  someone  by  the  number  of  cups  of  tea 
I  consumed. 

"  Cheered,  strengthened  and  refreshed,  I  started  once 
more  towards  Eipon,  and  had  the  pace  cut  out  for  me  by 
a  pair  of  splendid  horses.  We  did  the  llf  miles  in  58 
minutes,  which  was  good  considering  the  stiff  hills.  At 
Eipon  posted  another  card,  and  lighted  up,  having  2  J 
hours'  ride  in  the  dark  before  me.  I  called  at  two 
publics  between  Eipon  and  Catterick,  which  I  reached 
at  10.12  p.m.,  being  timed  in  by  the  landlord  of  the 
Angel  Hotel.  Distance  ridden  during  the  24  houra  230| 
miles.  I  finished  wonderfully  fresh,  in  fact  never  felt 
better  after  a  long  day's  ride.  I  went  to  bed  at  11,  leav- 
ing instructions  to  the  landlord  to  be  knocked  up  at  6  a.m. 
At  7.30  I  woke,  and  on  going  down  stairs  was  quietly 
told  he  had  forgotten  all  about  calling  me.  I  had  a  good 
breakfast,  and  wrote  nearly  two  dozen  cards  and  letters. 
"I  started  off  for  Darlington  at  9.15  a.m.,  where  I 
posted  card,  and  then  on  to  Aycliffe,  where  1  spent  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  discussing  partridge  shooting 
with  the  landlord.  Passing  on  through  Ferry  Hill  (card 
posted)  reached  Durham,  where  I  stayed  half  an  hour  at 
the  Three  Tuns,  and  signed  the  visitors'  book.  Posted 
another  card,  and  then  for  Newcastle,  where  I  had 
dinner,  and  stayed  an  hour  and  a-half  at  the  Scotch 


Arms  Hotel.  Posted  card,  and  started  for  Morpeth, 
but  immediately  after  leaving  rain  began  to  fall,  and  in- 
creasing, continued  till  Edinburgh  was  reached.  Met 
local  cyclist  at  Stannington  so  had  company  to  Morpeth, 
where  I  stayed  at  Newcastle  Arms  half  an  hour. 
Posted  card,  and  then  on  through  Felton  to  Alnwick, 
where  being  unable  to  find  post  office  I  left  card  on 
a  window  sill. 

"The  night  was  now  dark  and  wet,  but  I  pushed  on 
through  Belford  to  Berwick,  where  I  had  a  tea- supper 
and  posted  card.  Then  on  in  dreary  darkness  through 
Ayton,  where  again  I  could  not  find  a  letter-box.  About 
six  miles  beyond  Ayton  my  lamp  went  out,  my  last 
drop  of  oil  in  both  bottle  and  oil-can  being  used. 
After  going  a  few  miles  in  the  dark  I  found  I  had  lost 
my  road  so  had  to  retrace  my  steps  about  a  mile.  Be- 
tween 12,30  and  1  a.m.  it  became  so  dark  I  ran  into  the 
hedge,  so  got  off  and'  walked  for  half  an  hour.  After 
passing  Cockburn's  Path  I  could  just  see  the  sides  of 
the  road,  but  went  at  a  good  pace  till  I  reached  Dun- 
bar, where,  seeing  a  light  in  the  police  station,  I  went  in 
and.  spent  forty  minutes  with  the  constable,  got  my 
lamp  refilled  and  had  a  pipe  with  some  whisky,  and  also 
posted  card.  Then  on  to  Linton  Bridge,  where  I  became 
sleepy,  and  twice  found  myself  against  the  wall.  Being 
frightened  of  getting  a  spill  I  screwed  on  the  brake  and 
had  fifteen  minutes  sleep  in  the  saddle.  Feeling  a  little 
more  awake  I  pushed  on  to  Haddington,  where  I  posted 
card  and  got  properly  wakened  up  going  over  the 
abominable  paving.  I  rode  from  the  sixteenth  mile- 
stone near  Haddington  to  the  fifth  in  Musselburgh  under 
the  hour,  and  then  more  slowly  on  to  Edinburgh, 
where  I  drew  up  at  Milne's  Hotel  at  7.5  a.m.,  being 
timed  by  Mr.  Willie  Milne,  having  occupied  2  days  8 
hours  55  minutes  for  a  ride  of  over  four  hundred  miles. 
I  had  a  hot  bath  on  arrival,  followed  by  a  pint  of  hot 
milk  and  oatmeal,  and  then  to  bed  for  three  hours' 
sleep. 

"I  feel  satisfied  with  the  performance.  It  is  three 
hours  quicker  than  I  had  expected  to  take.  I  believe  I 
was  about  thirty-eight  and  a-half  hours  in  the  saddle, 
so  the  average  pace  per  hour  must  have  been  over  ten 
miles.  For  a  change  I  did  not  use  oatmeal  during  the 
ride.  I  ate  a  good  number  of  pears  and  lemons  and 
drank  about  two  pints  of  whisky,  also  for  the  first  time 
tried  coca  leaves.  I  think  they  are  a  useful  stimulant, 
and  experienced  no  ill  effect  from  them,  though  I  think 
they  caused  a  slight  eruption  of  the  skin.  I  chewed 
nearly  the  entire  contents  of  a  packet  during  the  two 
nights.  The  machine  I  rode  gave  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion throughout,  and  was  running  as  easily  and  steadily 
at  finish  as  at  start.  I  did  not  even  use  a  spanner, 
and  only  oiled  twice.  During  most  of  the  ride  I  had 
the  wind  slightly  against  me,  but  I  certainly  never  pre- 
viously rode  for  record  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances than  I  experienced  during  the  first  twenty-four 
hours.  The  rain  during  the  last  fourteen  hours  was 
certainly  unpleasant,  but  had  1  only  had  a  little  more 
ight  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  materially  interfered 
with  the  pace.    I  was  weighed  before  starting  and  after 
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finishing,  and  found  I  had  gained  one  and  a-half  pounds. 
I  used  Elliman's  Embrocation  Saturday  night  and  Sun- 
day morning,  and  the  only  inconvenience  I  experienced 
was  saddle  soreness,  caused  by  my  not  having  ridden 
for  so  long  a  time. 

"  The  postcards  and  vouchers  have  been  sent  to  Geo. 
Lacy  Hillier,  of  The  Trmjclist,  as  also  the  distances  to 
be  checked.  I  append  a  list  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
correct  distances  and  the  time  occupied. 

"  The  machioe  ridden  was  a  roadster  '  Cruiser,' 
weighing  about  721bs.,  with  44in.  wheels,  geared  to  69 Jin. 
I  carried  lamp,  brake,  bell  and  multum,  weighing  about 
91bs.  I  have  used  the  machine  since  June  for  racing 
on,  and  have  ridden  it  about  1,800  miles  on  the  road. 

"  Wm.  F.  Sutton, 
"  Sub-capt.  London  Scottish  B.C.,  and  National  Cyclists' 
Union  Executive." 


Distance. 
14        0 


Distance. 
Milts  Eur. 
14        2 


14 

11 
6 
9 

15 
7 
5 

21 


Place. 
Wood  Green 
Hatfield 
Hitchin 
Biggleswade 
Tempsford 
Buckden 
Norman's  Cross 
Wansford 
Stamford 
Grantham 


Time. 
10.10  p.m.  Sept.  12th. 
11.25 
12.50  a.m.  Sept.  13th. 

1.44 

2.18 

3.2 

4.20 

5.5 

5.43 

85 


]3 

7 

8 

9 

14 

13 

15 

11 

12 

6 

14 
18 
14 
14 
19 
14 
15 
9 
21 

13 
17 

401 


Place. 
Newark 
Tuxford 
Eetford 
Bawtry 
Doncaster 
Pontefract 
Leeds 
Harrogate 
Eipon 
Deeming 
Catterick 

Darlington 

Durham 

Newcastle 

Morpeth 

Alnwick 

Belford 

Berwick 

Ayton 

Dunbar 

Haddington 
Edinburgh 


Time. 

9.25  to  .35 
10.50 
11.30 
12.17 

1.5  to  .25  p.m. 

2.55 

4.10  to  .15 

5.55  to  6.25 

7.23  to  .35 

9.20  to  .30 

10.12  p.m.  Sept.  13th  to 

9.15  a.m.  14th. 

10.40  a.m.  Sept.  14th. 

1.15  to  .45  p.m. 

3.15  to  4.45 

6.5  to  .30 

8.35 
10.0 

11.25  to  .50 
12.40 

3.0  to  3.40  a.m. 


Sept. 
15th. 


5.15 

7.5 


280  miles  5  fur.  in  24  hours  first  day. 
171      „     0    „    in  22  hours  second  day. 


UNITY. 


THAT  unity  is  strength  as  a  rule  is  so  obviously 
true,  that  the  saying  the  unity  of  two  blind 
men  may  land  Ijoth  in  a  ditch  is  only  the 
exception  which  proves  the  rule.  After 
struggles  to  be  born  and  to  live  which,  looking  back, 
appear  absolutely  ridiculous,  the  National  Cyclists' 
Union  has  so  firmly  established  itsell  in  the  wheel 
world  that  it  were  a  thousand  pities  that  any  feeling 
like  that  which  animates  the  child  who  is  not  allowed 
its  own  way  in  a  game,  and  shows  itself  in  the  ex- 
pression "  I  won't  play,"  should  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with,  for  it  could  not  mar,  the  success  of  the 
Union.  The  Liverpool  Local  Centre  recently  de- 
termined that  it  was  desirable  to  suspend  two  riders, 
and  their  hon.  sec.  was  supposed  to  have  communi- 
cated such  decision  to  the  head  council  in  London 
for  confirmation.  He  delayed,  however,  and  as  a 
natural  result  his  tardiness  caused  a  like  delay  to 
occur  at  head-quarters.  With  a  strange  want  of  tact, 
the  Liverpool  Local  Centre,  without  waiting  to  know 
the  decision  of  the  Council  in  London  or  the  cause 
of  delay,  passed  what  cannot  but  be  looked  upon 
otherwise  than  as  an  offensive  resolution,  and  which 


amounted,  in  fact,  to  a  threat  to  withdraw  their  alle- 
giance  from  the  parent  stem,  unless  their  decision  was 
at  once  confirmed.  In  other  words,  they  said,  "If  you 
don't  do  as  we  wish  we  won't  play  !  "  Now,  just  as 
in  every  case  in  a  law  court  the  judge  and  jury  who 
actually  have  the  facts  submitted  to  them  viva  voce 
are  the  best  fitted  to  judge  in  the  matter,  so  is  a 
Local  Centre,  which  has  inquired  into  any  subject, 
better  qualified  than  the  Council  in  London  to 
determine  the  point.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  in  ordinary  life  such  things  as  "  New  Trials," 
"  Courts  of  Appeal,"  etc.,  and"  in  cycling  life,  there- 
fore, the  fact  that  any  decision  arrived  at  by  a 
Local  Centre — we  do  not  refer  to  any  present  or 
past  case — possibly  composed  of  warm  partisans ^ro 
or  con.,  has  to  be  formally  revised  by  a  body  of  men 
who  have  no  local  prejudices  and  only  the  good  of 
the  sport  at  heart,  must  prove  of  benefit  to  all,  and 
give  an  air  of  fairness,  which  might  otherwise  be 
absent,  to  an}'  decision.  So  soon  as  the  Council  of 
the  National  Cyclists'  Union  refuse  to  listen  with 
the  ear  of  common  sense  to  the  petitions  or  com- 
plaints of  Local  Centres  or  other  persons,  so  soon 
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will  the  fabric  begin  to  be  shattered.  The  absolute 
impolicy  of  anyone  acting  in  a  dictatorial  or  unfair 
manner  is  apparent  to  every  sensible  man,  and  such 
action  can  never  succeed  permanently.  No  wheel 
institution  which  adopts  such  a  course  can  live  long. 
It  may  survive  for  a  short  time,  but  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  proper  complaints  is  practically  for  a  society 
to  sound  its  own  death-knell.  With  such  a  skilful 
helmsman  as  Mr.  Robert  Todd  as  their  hon.  sec, 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  the  N.C.U.  are  never 
likely  to  drift  into  being  a  dictatorial  and  despotic 
body.  It  therefore  behoves  every  Local  Centre  to 
treat  the  Council  as  they  themselves  would  be 
treated — with  fairness.  The  Council,  on  their  side, 
should  be  excessively  chary  of  ever  refusing  to  con- 
firm a  resolution  arrived  at  by  a  Local  Centre,  after 
due  deliberation,  but,  in  the  event  of  their  being 


obliged  to  do  so,  they  should  lose  no  time  in  taking 
into  their  confidence  the  whole  wheel  world,  giving 
their  reasons  in  full.  The  N.C.U.  have  not  yet  tried 
the  haughty  and  overbearing  style  towards  their 
constituents,  and  we  trust  that  they  never  will. 
Luckily,  in  the  case  \v  Inch  suggested  the  above 
remarks  to  us,  the  N.C.U.  officials  have  been  able  to 
prove  that  the  cause  of  delay  did  not  originate  with 
them,  and,  presumably,  the  rather  objectionable 
resolution  of  the  Local  Centre  will  therefore  be  ex- 
punged from  their  books.  A  word  of  advice,  how- 
ever, may  not  be  out  of  season,  viz.,  to  the  N.C.U. — 
"  Treat  your  centres'  decisions  with  patience  and 
respect ;"  and  to  Local  Centres — "  Do  not  be  hasty 
to  '  withdraw'  in  the  event  of  an  unbiassed  and  in- 
dependent body  finding  it  desirable  to  reverse  your 
decisions." 


AMONGST    THE    CLUBS. 


THAT  social  life,  which  is  so  great  a  feature  in 
cycling  circles,  will  shortly  usurp  once  more 
the  merry  meetings  on  the  road  and  the 
race  track.  It  is  the  fashion  of  fools  to  deride  it) 
but  we  believe  that  it  is  a  great  backstay  to  the 
wheel  world,  providing,  as  it  does,  for  the  keeping 
of  the  men  together  during  the  winter  months. 

The  Canonbury,  literally  and  figuratively  speak- 
ing, open  the  ball  on  the  15th  October,  and  will 
''hop"  it  at  Seyd's  fortnightly — or  thereabouts — 
commencing  on  the  day  named.  In  February  they 
will  hold  an  Assault-at-Arms  in  the  old  shop  at 
Holloway. 

A  number  of  clubs,  notably  the  Biggleswade  and 
the  Aberdeen,  have  been  "  T-ing  out "  this  last 
month.  It  has  fallen  only  to  the  lot  of  the  Aber- 
domans,  however,  to  have  a  Marquis  at  one  end,  and 
a  Marchioness  at  the  other  of  their  T-table.  Aboyne 
Castle  was  the  locus  in  quo,  and  Lord  and  Lady 
Huntly  the  gracious  hosts. 


Ladies'  days  have  come  thick  amongst  the  Metro- 
politan clubmen,  and  the  Kestrels  and  iColii  in  the 
East,  and  the  Civil  Service  in  the  West,  score  big 
successes  in  this  line. 

The  Surrey  promise  to  have  a  big  muster  of  their 
members  and  friends  at  the  old  trysting  spot  of 
Dick  Causton's  captaincy  days,  the  Double  Gates, 
Merton,  on  the  4th,  when  a  run  to  Ripley,  and  a 
dinner — no  T's — at  7  p.m.,  promises  well. 


The  Gainsborough  "  Blue  Boys,"  who  are  always 
to  the  fore,  found  enough  men  on  tricycles  to  make 
a  finish  of  three  over  50  miles  of  mud  at  their 
championship.     Mr.  M'Loughlin  won  in  6J  hours. 

The  Brixton  Ramblers,  we  read,  had  their  last 
"  continuation  run  "  on  the  20th  instant.  We  pre- 
sume they  will  now  revert  to  k — knee-breeches. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Clough,  a  veteran  member  of  the  Pick- 
wick B.C.,  has  taken  the  club's  long  distance  medal 
with  2o5  miles  in  the  24  hours. 

A  good  example  of  Pearce-severance — as  a  Scotch- 
man would  say — is  the  ride  of  the  captain  of  the 
Jupiters,  Mr.  W.  J.  Pearce,  who  recently  covered 
164  miles  in  17  hours  riding  and  22I-  hours  consecu- 
tive time. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  club  officer  "  gets  the  sack," 
but  we  read  that  a  certain  North-west  London  Club 
have  "decided"  that  their  sub-captain  shall  "no 
longer  retain  that  office."     What  has  he  done  ? 


Barnet  to  St.  Albans  is,  the  Leytonstone  Rovers 
say,  "  almost  like  a  track."  That  is  evidently  the 
road  for  which  to  "make  tracks." 


The  Brixton  Ramblers  were  photographed  recently 
in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Dray,  their  president,  and 
father  of  their  well-known  and  popular  racing  man 
Afterwards  Mr.  Dray  entertained  them  right  royally. 


HOW    THE    WHEEL    WORLD     WAGS. 


SEPTEMBER   draws  towards  its  close  with 
every  appearance  of  a  hard- dying  summer, 
the  unpleasant  weather  experienced  during 
the  early  part  of  the  month  having  given 
place  to  some  more   of  the  sultry  weather  which 
enables  us  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of 
cycling  within  the  Torrid  Zone. 


Warm  weather  seems  to  induce  in  the  British 
cyclist's  breast  an  insatiable  desire  to  break  records. 
No  sooner  does  some  athletic  giant  astonish  us  by 
the  performance  of  an  unprecedentedly  fast  ride, 
than  some  other  gigantic  athlete  goes  to  work  and 
eclipses  the  feat  so  effectually,  as  to  make  the  first 
deed  pale  its  ineffectual  fires  by  comparison.  Really, 
quite  an  embarrassing  list  of  doughty  deeds  call  for 
chronicling  this  month. 


First  in  order  of  time  comes  the  trans-Britannic 
journey,  performed  on  a  tricycle  by  Alfred  Nixon  in 
eight  days  and  a-half,  id  est,  five  days  and  a-half  faster 
than  his  previous  journey.  This  feat,  unluckily,  was 
destined  not  to  secure  a  place  as  "  best  on  record  " 
for  "Old  Nix.,"  because  it  was  beaten  before  there 
was  time  for  it  to  go  into  the  record  books,  H.  J. 
Webb  arriving  at  John-o'-Groat's  on  a  brakeless 
tricycle  three  hours  and  a-half  after  his  fellow-club- 
man. As  Webb  started  nearly  a  day  later  than 
Nixon,  he  holds  the  record  of  having  ridden  from 
the  South  of  England  to  the  North  of  Scotland  in 
seven  and  a-half  days;  nearly  as  fast  as  the  best 
bicycling  journey. 

^:       -J<       t- 

Burning  for  revenge  on  Time,  Nixon  then  started 
off  and  knocked  the  Ottoist's  record  into  fits  by  tri- 
cycling from  London  to  Edinburgh  within  three 
days ;  but  again  his  supremacy  was  destined  to  be 
short-lived,  W.  F.  Sutton,  the  London  Scottish  crack 
(holder  of  the  24  hours  bicycle  record  of  260  miles), 
beating  this  time  by  no  less  than  14  hours,  230  miles 
being  ridden  in  the  first  24  hours,  followed  after  a 
rest  by  the  remaining  170  miles  at  a  stretch.  Thus 
the  previous  record  of  222  miles  in  24  hours  is  also 
beaten,  although  222  miles  remains  the  record  for 
one  day,  Sutton  having  made  his  24  hours  commence 

and  end  at  10  p.m. 

;;<     *     >;; 

C.  H.  R.  Gosset  was  not  to  be  idle  when  record- 
breaking  was  epidemic,  and  the  result  of  his  essay 
was  to  beat  the  100  miles  road  record  by  3  minutes, 
gh.  5m.  being  the  outcome. 


The  last  of  the  tricycling  records  consists  of  a  tan" 
dem  mile  on  the  track  by  A.  J.  Wilson  and  G.  Smith, 
timed  as  3m.  6s. 

Of  bicycling  records  R.  H.  English,  the  25  miles 
amateur  champion,  is  the  hero  of  the  month. 
Coming  up  to  London  for  a  trial  of  the  famed  Crystal 
Palace  track,  the  sturdy  Novacastrian  made  a  show 
of  the  cream  of  the  Metropolitan  talent  on  their  own 
ground,  beating  all  the  records  from  2  miles  to  20 
inclusive.  Detailed  times  will,  I  presume,  be  given 
by  "  Scorchalong  "  in  his  article  on  "  Gravel  and 
Cindeirs,"  so  I  need  not  repeat. 


This  visit  of  English's  has  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  the  demonstration  of  the  truths  that  I  have 
asserted  in  this  magazine  long  since,  as  to  the  bon 
camaraderie  existing  amongst  amateur  racing  men,  in 
contrast  to  the  "jealousies,  unworthy  rivalries,,  and 
all  uncharitableness"  alleged  by  a  writer  in  a 
magazine  now  happily  defunct.  English  came 
amongst  the  London  cracks  as  a  complete  stranger, 
with  a  road  and  club  record  absolutely  nil,  relying 
solely  upon  his  merits  as  a  fast  rider  ;  and  he  was 
at  once  welcomed  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and 
nobody  was  more  delighted  with  his  phenomenal 
display  of  form  than  the  very  men  whose  hghts  he 
so  effectually  extinguished. 


The  thoroughly  sportsmanlike  behaviour  of  the 
Metropolitan  bicyclists  towards  the  Tynesider  has 
materially  raised  them  in  my  estimation.  It  is  an 
interesting  study,  certainly,  to  compare  the  acts  and 
words  of  these  men,  who  are  "  a  disgrace  to  the 
sport,"  according  to  the  creed  of  the  Cobbian- 
Browningite-Daveyesque  cHque,  with  the  puerile  and 
currish  behavour  of  the  "  bonyfide  tricyclist"  detach- 
ment. 


If  all  the  opponents  of  the  Tricycle  Union  had 
united  their  forces  in  the  endeavour  to  pen  one 
crowning  and  crushing  article  demonstrating  the 
utter  impotence  and  idiotcy  of  that  organisation, 
they  could  not  have  effected  their  purpose  better 
than  the  work  has  been  done  by  means  of  a  plain, 
unvarnished  report,  published  in  the  T.U.'s  own 
semi-official  organ,  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
"  Council  Meeting"  held  at  Brighton  on  the  last 
Saturday  in  August.  The  contradictory  views  held 
by  the  councillors  themselves  upon  every  point  that 
arose,  the  obvious  and  admitted  total  absence  of 
objects  for  the  Union's  existence,  and  finally  the 
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crass  and  overwhelming  impudence  displayed  in  the 
only  intelligible  resolution  which  was  passed,  must 
have  struck  every  sane  person  who  read  the  report. 


To  begin  with,  a  letter  was  read  from  the  Presi- 
dent, who  said — inter  alia — "  We  have  abundance  to 
do.  Without  trespassing  on  any  other  organisation, 
there  is  so  much  to  be  effected  in  many  and  various 
ways,  we  shall  have  our  hands  always  full  of  useful 
labours,  going  on  in  our  work  as  we  are  doing  now, 
and  adding  other  labours  as  time  and  opportunity 
will  mark  out."     In  accordance  with  which  elevated 

sentiments  the  council  proceeded  to  debate what  ? 

Racing  :  Mr.  Cobb  said  first  that  the  N.C.U.  was 
domineering,  and  at  the  end  of  his  speech  admitted 
that  racing  "is  remarkably  weir  managed  by  the 
N.C.U."  Racing  was  dropped.  Nobody  seemed  to 
know  what  they  could  do,  but  Mr.  Cobb  explained 
that  "  Dr.  Richardson  will  place  before  us  our  higher 
aims."  Upon  which  Mr.  Rising  remarked,  "  They 
are  coming ;"  and  another  member  sarcastically 
observed,  "  But  they  are  not  here  yet." 


Another  discussion  anent  the  N.C.U.  followed, 
and  Mr.  McGill  "  thought  the  N.C.U.  left  a  great 
deal  untouched,"  because  it  frames  its  handicaps  by 
distance-starts,  whereas  Mr.  McGill  considers  racing 
ought  to  be  handicapped  by  making  the  riders  of 
light  tricycles  carry  weights  !  Mr.  McGill  also  con- 
siders that  the  amateur  distinction  ought  to  be 
abolished. 


In  the  original  objects  of  the  T.U.  the  promotion 
of  the  annual  meet  was  included,  but  it  was  erased 
from  the  code  actually  adopted.  Now  that  they  find 
they  have  nothing  whatever  to  DO,  and  even  their 
President's  ideas  as  to  the  "  useful  labours,  of  which 
their  hands  will  always  be  full,"  have  not  taken 
understandable  form  (indeed,  he  himself  admitted 
that  his  mind  was  not  matured  on  the  subject  now  !) 
the  councillors  decided  to  take  up  the  control  of  the 
annual  tricycle  meet.  It  mattered  not  to  them  that 
their  clubs  had  not  authorised  them  to  do  so  ;  it 
mattered  not  to  them  that  their  clubs  had  actually 
appointed,  in  conjunction  with  other  clubs,  a  com- 
mittee to  carry  out  the  meet.  They  chose  to  say 
that  in  future  ihey  will  manage  the  meet,  and  the 
duly-accredited  committee  of  the  clubs  must  stand 
down,  and  give  place  to  them  ! 


Such,  in  brief,  and  without  distortion,  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  Council  of  the  Tricycle  Union 
carried  out  its  President's  ideas  of  having  "  their 
hands  full  of  useful  labours,  without  trespassing  on 
any  other  organisation." 


Not  having  been  able  to  actually  do  one  single 
thing  for  which  it  is  pretended  to  exist,  the  T.U.  has 
never  done  anything  but  carry  out  half-holiday  ex- 
cursions and  gastronomical  treats,  and  now,  in 
despair  at  finding  anything  to  turn  its  hands  to,  it 
coolly  proposes  to  place  itself  over  and  above  the 
great  majority  of  the  tricycling  clubs,  and  carry  out 
the  annual  meet  in  defiance  of  the  representative 
committee  already  appointed  by  those  clubs.  It  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  every  member  of  the  T.U. 
has  read  the  report  in  the  only  journal  which  affects 
to  cotton  down  to  that  society.  The  perusal  must 
be  convincing  to  every  individual  who  has  sanity 
sufficient  to  think  for  himself. 

The  article  which  appeared  in  this  magazine  last 
month,  depicting  the  discomforts  endured  by  a  com- 
petitor at  a  provincial  race-meeting,  must  have 
appealed  forcibly  to  many  scores  of  pot-hunting 
readers  ;  and  probably  more  than  one  non-racing 
cyclist  has  marvelled  muchly  at  the  curious  freak  of 
human  nature  which  impels  a  man  to  go  to  such 
discomforts  week  after  week  throughout  the  racing 
season,  unable,  as  a  rule,  to  gain  in  prizes  the 
equivalent  of  a  tithe  of  the  expenses  he  is  put  to  in 
the  course  of  travelling,  let  alone  training  expenses 
and  value  of  the  time  lost  from  business.  It  is  nice, 
certainly,  to  be  able  to  decorate  the  domestic 
drawing-room,  dining-room,  and  library  with  orna- 
mental trophies  of  one's  riding  prowess,  or  of  one's 
luck  in  misleading  the  handicapper  and  avoiding 
croppers  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  racing  prizes 
possessed  by  the  average  crack  represent  only  so 
many  whistles  which  have  been  paid  too  dearly  for. 

Of  course,  many  cyclists  enjoy  racing  for  racing's 
own  sake,  and  some  of  them  would  race  just  as  well 
for  honour  alone,  if  it  was  not  the  custom  to  award 
prizes,  just  in  the  same  way  as  cricket  clubs  and 
football  clubs  will  play  through  regular  series  of 
matches  against  each  other  without  there  being  any 
trophy  dependent  upon  the  result.  But  still  the 
pot-hunting  mania  is  strongly  prevalent,  and  hundreds 
of  young  men  who  would  none  of  them  pay  ^"5  for 
a  silver  cup  worth  £$,  merely  to  decorate  their  home, 
will  pay  ;f20  for  a  racing  bicycle  or  tricycle,  ^^50  in 
training,  medical,  hotel,  and  travelling  expenses 
throughout  a  season,  and  quite  possibly  finish  with 
a  grand  total  of  nix  in  prizes,  and  the  "  sack  "  from 
their  employers,  simply  because  of  their  unconquer- 
able mania  for  taking  their  tricycles  or  bicycles  by 
train  to  whatever  place  they  happen  to  have  seen  a 
race  advertised  at ;  all  on  the  ofl"  chance  of  winning 
the  same  ;^5  silver  cup  which  they  would  never 
dream  of  buying  at  its  real  value, 
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The  pot-hunting  mania  is  a  mistake.  The  cyclist 
who  races  for  racing's  sai<e,  because  he  Hkes  to 
develop  his  powers,  can  usually  find  sport  enough 
near  home,  without  undergoing  the  discomforts 
incidental  to  long  railway  journeys,  encumbered  by 
racing  machines.  If  an  occasional  trip  into  the 
country  is  desired,  it  can  be  taken  much  more 
pleasurably  by  road  than  by  rail ;  and  if  the  ride 
destroys  the  chance  of  winning  a  prize — ^well,  so 
mote  it  be. 


Of  course  I  am  aware  that  there  are  racing  men 
who  delight  in  gaining  knowledge  of  the  racing 
tracks  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  others 
will  race  at  provincial  gatherings  because  they 
happen  to  have  friends  or  relatives  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  what  I  find  fault  with  is  the  practice 
of  making  a  business — seldom  can  it  be  a  lucrative 
business — of  railway  journeyings  to  distant  parts  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  winning  prizes. 


Now,  I  fancy  it  is  high  time  I  turned  off  the 
"  racing"  tap,  and  reverted  to  other  topics  of  the 
month.  Reading  riders  have  had  their  argumenta- 
tive faculties  exercised  a  great  deal  on  the  subject 
of  the  feminine  phase  of  cycling,  and  the  result  of 
a  rather  warm  discussion  has  been  decidedly  against 
a  favourable  eye  being  cast  upon  the  occasional 
entry  of  a  lady  for  tricycle  races.  "  Mrs.  Grundy  " 
was  the  fetich  held  up  at  the  outset,  but  common 
sense  overthrew  that  shallow  objection,  and  less 
dubious  counsels  prevailed  in  producing  the  verdict: 
Woman  is  not  to  race. 


bad  form  on  the  part  of  a  rider  who  is  capable,  if 
uncontrolled  by  personal  prejudices,  of  better  things. 
People  who  have  read  my  article  regularly  of  late 
know  that  when  I  have  referred  to  women  specifi- 
cally it  has  been  either  in  a  harmless  tone  of  jocular 
banter,  or  in  the  vein  of  a  philosophical  conviction 
born  of  experience.  Never,  in  any  case,  has  a  para- 
graph purporting  to  record  how  the  wheel  world 
wagged  been  calculated  to  insult  or  attack  a  woman; 
and  the  contrary  impression  can  have  been  pro- 
duced only  by  the  use  of  very  "  greenery-yallery  " 
spectacles. 

There  is  a  pretty  rod  in  pickle  for  the  Cyclists' 
Touring  Club  management,  in  the  form  of  a  series 
of  articles,  published  simultaneously  in  several  of 
our  weeklies,  purporting  to  expose  the  misdeeds  of 
the  officials  and  the  hollow  delusiveness  of  C.T.C. 
policy  generally.  The  first  of  the  series  deals  with 
council  meetings,  but  the  author  fails  to  point  out  a 
course  which  would  very  speedily  set  at  rest  the 
question  of  management  or  mismanagement;  the 
abuses  he  alleges  to  exist  could  not  remain  If  the 
C.T.C.  council  meetings  were  open  to  visitors  under 
similar  conditions  to  those  of  the  N.C.U.  In  the 
existing  state  of  C.T.C.  government,  in  camera,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  persuade  readers  that  the  council 
is  as  corrupt  as  "  Anti-Humbug  "  alleges. 


The  ostrich  is  understood  to  be  a  peculiar  bird, 
which  possesses,  in  addition  to  an  accommodating 
appetite,  a  particularly  insane  idea  that  by  burying 
its  head  in  the  sand,  when  pursued,  its  hunters  will 
no  more  be  able  to  see  it  than  it  is  to  see  them. 
The  ostrich  must  be  the  model  upon  which  a  certain 
writer  has  formed  her  opinions  of  literary  policy 
(yes,  I  grieve  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  weaker  sex. 
Alas  !  that  I  should  be  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  pubhcly  discussing  the  difference  between  black 
and  white  with  one  of  the  sex  for  which  I  have  a 
devoted  admiration — in  its  proper  sphere  !)  and  on 
the  "  if-I-can't-see-him-he-can't-see-me  "  policy  she 
politely  tells  the  readers  of  The  TricycUst  that  in 
future  she  will  not  glance  at  the  "  Wheel  World" 
without  having  pasted  together  the  pages  devoted 
to  this  article  !  Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  cannot 
be  else  than  a  matter  of  the  supremest  indifference 
to  me  whether  she  reads  "  How  the  Wheel  World 
Wags  "  or  not,  I  can  only  regret  that  an  absurd  and 
transparent  misconstruction  of  what  I  wrote  in  July 
has  led  to  such  a  painfully  intemperate  exhibition  of 


Meantime,  the  clique  of  friends  who  think  it  rank 
treason  to  hint  at  imperfections  in  the  C.T.C,  and 
would  declare  it  flat  burglary  to  suggest  that  its 
secretary  was  human,  are  consoling  themselves  as 
the  London  B.C.  men  did  in  the  days  of  old,  by 
affecting  to  disregard  the  utterances  of  "  Mr.  Anti, 
or  any  other  member  of  the  Humbug  family  ;"  and 
the  Editor  of  The  TricycUst  sees  behind  the  cloak  of 
the  writer  his  favourite  T.U.  bogy,  and  works  up 
the  agony  to  a  suitable  pitch  in  consequence. 

That  part  of  the  wheel  world  called  Italy  follows 
in  the  footsteps  of  France  by  encouraging  pro- 
fessional bicyclists  on  the  travelling-circus  principle. 
A  study  of  the  pastime  of  cycling  as  it  exists  on  the 
Continent  would  afford  food  for  reflection  as  to  what 
would  become  of  our  splendidly-organised  English 
and  American  system  in  the  event  of  the  amateur 
distinction  being  swept  away  by  the  transforming 
besom  of  the  T.U.  would-be  legislators. 

Some  months  ago  there  was  an  aggravated  mania 
for  over-legislation  prevalent  in  N.C.U.  circles,  and 
amongst  other  enactments  destined  to  become  dead 
letters  was  a  recommendation,  or  rule,  or  something, 
to  the  effect  that  amateur-racing  cyclists  were 
forbidden  to  accept  any  payment  for  their  expenses 
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when  travelling  to  compete  at  race  meetings.  It  is 
still  disputed  whether  this  resolution  was  really 
passed  or  not,  but  in  any  case  it  has  had  its  effect 
in  deterring  the  enterprising  Springfield  Bicycle 
Club  from  offering  to  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of 
some  of  our  representative  English  cracks  ;  conse- 
quently, the  upshot  is  that  some,  if  not  all,  of  the 
men  who  have  sailed  to  take  part  in  the  Springfield 
tournament  are  of  that  class  which — it  is  an  open 
secret — are  "  kept  "  to  ride  particular  makes  of 
machines.  So  that  the  very  effort  which  was  made 
to  ultra-purify  the  amateur  racing  ranks  has  already 
defeated  its  own  object,  and  played  the  game  into 
the  hands  of  the  riders  whose  qualification  as 
amateurs  exists  only  because  the  proofs  of  their 
professionalism  are  so  well  concealed. 


It  is  a  funny  thing  that  whenever  a  new  cycling 
paper  is  published,  it  immediately  goes  to  work  to 
make  enemies  of  its   contemporaries   by   offensive 


allusions  or  jaundiced  criticisms,  when,  by  the 
exercise  of  a  little  judicious  modesty,  it  might  have 
made  friends  for  itself  instead.  The  latest  develop- 
ment of  wheel  literature  takes  the  form  of  a  publica- 
tion encouraging  the  scissors-and-paste  element; 
and  although  it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  think  that 
articles  which  we  wrote  in  the  "  Wheel  World  " 
three  or  four  years  ago  are  considered  sufficiently 
meritorious  to  deserve  reprinting,  the  compliment 
would  be  more  pointed,  and  the  honesty  less 
ambiguous,  if  such  reprints  were  acknowledged  to 
be  what  they  are.  It  is  peculiar,  to  say  the  least, 
for  a  writer  to  find  the  product  of  his  brain  published 
abroad  with  the  name  of  some  other  person  attached 
to  it ;  the  latter  person  having  been  awarded  a 
"  prize  "  for  merely  cutting  it  out,  or  transcribing 
it,  and  sending  it  to  the  new  paper  as  his  own  work. 
Once  upon  a  time  Plagiarism  was  detested  of  the 
people ;  but  now-a-days  the  wheel  world  wags 
differently  around  its  "  Axis." 
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)N  speaking  of  R.  H.  English's  wonderful  per- 
formance at  the  Crystal  Palace,  I  refrain 
from  saying  "  we  shall  never  look  upon  his 
like  again,"  because  that  was  once  said  of 
Cortis,  and  behold,  even  the  deeds  of  the  "  Long 
demon"  have  been  outdone.  English  hails  from 
Tyneside,  and,  although  only  a  bicyclist  of  some 
two  years'  standing,  has  recently — and  particularly 
since  he  won  as  a  prize  a  thoroughly  good  racing 
machine — been  making  great  headway  in  the  North. 
His  plan  has  been  to  "  go "  from  start  to  finish, 
utterly  regardless  of  handicappers' eyes.  This  has 
led  to  remarks  that  he  "  wanted  judgment,"  and 
could  not  spurt ;  but  a  man  who  can  do  2m.  42s.  for 
the  first  mile  of  a  20  miles  ride,  and  finish  within 
the  hour,  does  not  need  any  power  of  spurt ;  he  kills 
his  men  long  before  the  final  spurt  of  the  "  waiting 
school  "  comes  in.  Flushed  with  the  success  of  his 
win  in  the  25  miles  championship  at  Newcastle, 
English  was  persuaded  to  come  to  London  for  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  Kildare  Challenge  Cups,  and  it 
was  at  the  first-named  of  these  races  that  his  won- 
derful performance  was  done,  by  which  every  record 
up  to  20  miles — except  the  mile,  which  still  stands  to 
Cortis  at  2m.  4ifs. — was  "  knocked  "  to  glory.  The 
race  was  for  15  miles  only,  but  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  going  the  20  should  English  be  "  within 
time."  The  result  was  as  follows  (for  reference 
and  comparison  we  place  English's  times  side  by 
side  with  those  made  by  Cortis)  : — 


English. 


Miles. 

1  . 

2  . 

3  . 

4  . 

5  . 

6  . 

7  . 


Dura!  ion. 
2     42 


50.1 
Of 
0 
Of 
Oi 

57% 


9     . 

10  . 

11  . 

12  . 

13  . 

14  . 

15  . 

16  . 

17  , 

18  , 

19  . 

20  . 
First  five  miles — 

English... 

Cortis  ... 
Second  five  miles — 

English... 

Cortis  ... 
Third  five  miles — 

English... 

Cortis  ... 
Fourth  five  miles — 

English... 

Cortis    ... 


53^ 
57 

0 
55^ 

1 
10 

3| 
56f 
56 
58 
55 

6ia 


Miles. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Cortis. 

Duration. 
3  0 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
8 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


52J 

59 

55 

54^ 

56f 

55 

59^ 

Oj 
69 
59f 

Of 
5 

^ 

594 

55| 
55 
55J 
57i 


Total- 


English.. 
Cortis    .. 


i4min.  33fsec. 
i4min.  4ofsec. 

i4min.  46sec. 
i4min.  5osec. 

i5min.  lojsec. 
i5min.  ysec. 

i4min.  37sec. 
i4min.  42fsec. 

5gmin.  6fscc. 
59min.  20^sec- 
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English's  performance,  two  days  later,  when  he 
competed  at  the  Kildare  Sports  at  Lillie  Bridge,  was 
also  a  most  brilliant  one,  for,  despite  a  strong  wind, 
he  did  his  miles  in  2.48},  5.43,  8.44,  11.50  and  14^51! 
respectively,  and  lapped  every  competitor  except 
Speechly,  who,  however,  was  badly  distanced.  Liles, 
unfortunately,  through  a  domestic  bei^eavement,  was 
unable  to  run,  but,  much  as  I  fancy  the  "  pride  of 
London,"  I  fear  he  would  have  been  unable  to  head 
the  Northerner,  although  possibly  keeping  nearer  his 
track  than  anyone  else.  Why  English,  who  is 
better  on  grass  than  on  cinders,  didn't  wait  for  the 
Surrey  to  miles,  "puzzles  the  Quaker." 

C.  King,  the  Salisbury  crack,  showed  up  at  the 
Kildare,  but  could  do  nothing  against  the  indomit- 
able North-countryman,  to  whom  the  field,  including 
that  excellent  young  rider,  Mayes,  of  the  Centaur, 
had  to  succumb. 

The  Surrey  Autumn  meeting,  which  is  looked  upon 
as  the  close  of  the  London  racing  season,  was  the 
most  successful  of  a  long  series  of  gatherings,  gradu- 
all}  but  surely  increasing  in  popularity.  At  least 
12,000  persons  were  present,  which,  for  London,  is 
marvellous.  The  day  was  fine  and  warm,  and  the 
sport,  save  the  "second-class"  scratch  race,  good. 
This  latter  did  not  do  much  towards  encouraging 
the  introduction  into  cycling  of  the  "  Junior  Sculls  " 
sj'stem  of  arranging  races.  In  the  10  miles  chal- 
lenge   cup  contest,   however,    amends   were   made. 


and  Speechly,  the  mile  champion,  who  rode  with 
admirable  judgment  throughout,  fairly  ran  Cripps 
and  H.  F.  Wilson  off  their  legs  in  the  final  spurt, 
besides  cutting  the  record  (Cortis's)  for  grass.  Cortis 
did  34.31^,  Speechly  occupied  34.125-  over  a  like 
distance. 

In  tricycle  racing,  if  I  except  A.  J.  Wilson  and 
George  Merry  Rovers  Smith's  tandem  record  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  of  3.6  for  a  mile,  there  has  been 
nothing  of  note  done,  and  there  is  certainly  a  grow- 
ing disposition  to  consider  that  the  bicycle  is  alone 
worth  the  candle  in  path  racing.  A  road  record  of 
100  miles  in  gh.  5m.,  however,  put  in  on  a  front- 
steerer,  by  Gosset  and  Sutton,  as  will  be  seen  in 
another  column,  took  24  hours'  record. 

By  the  time  these  lines  see  the  light,  and  provided 
"Jupiter  Pluvius  "  and  "Rude  Boreas"  are  kind, 
cycUsts  will  know  how  long  it  takes  a  "  Kangaroo," 
with  a  good  man  up,  to  get  over  100  miles  of  road, 
stretching  from  Twyford  in  Berks,  via  Slough,  Rick- 
mansworth,  St.  Albans,  and  Hatfield  to  Norman's 
Cross,  a  fairly  representative  bit  of  country  travel- 
ling. H.  R.  Reynolds,  the  L.B.C.  road  flier,  if  he 
starts,  should  be  well  in  it ;  as  should  also  "  Long 
Sutton"  Browne,  the  second  man  in  the  "  Facile  " 
race  to  Birmingham.  Anyhow  the  "  ride  "  will  be 
a  good  one,  and  an  official  position  in  connexion 
with  it  is  quite  good  enough  for 

"  SCORCHALONG." 
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The  Racing  Season  of  1884  is  now  virtually  at  an 
end  in  the  "  Emerald  Isle,"  and  we,  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  may  with  pardonable  pride  congratulate 
ourselves  on  its  being  the  most  successful,  as  well  as 
the  most  remarkable,  in  the  annals  of  Irish  ath- 
leticism. It  would  seem  as  if  a  mania  for  athletics 
had  swept  from  north  to  south,  and  east  to  west; 
meetings  which  had  been  dead  for  years  sprung  into 
renewed  activity,  while  the  amount  of  "  first 
annuals"  was  simply  incredible.  From  these  facts 
we  may  safely  assume  that  athleticism  has  received 
the  popular  favour,  which  next  year  we  may  look  to 
see  intensified. 

Skerries  Bicycle  Race  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  very  enjoyable  affair  from  a  competitor's 
standpoint.  Opinion  was  divided  as  to  whether  the 
race  should  be  run  on  the  strand  or  on  the  road, 
and  the  supporters  of  the  former  carried  the  day. 
This  led  to  some  of  the  entrants  not  starting,  and 
as  events  turned  out,  they  were  wise  in  their  resolve. 


for,  with  the  exception  of  Maconochy,  all  the  com- 
petitors came  to  earth  (query,  sand  ?)  more  than 
once,  by  the  spectators  crowding  in,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  looseness  of  the  track.  The  handi- 
capping was  another  feature.  Keating,  after  falling 
four  times,  came  in  an  easy  winner ;  the  second  man 
did  not  fall  at  all. 

The  Metropolitan  Bicycling  Club's  first  annual 
race  meeting  did  not  turn  out  as  successful  as  the 
promoters  fondly  hoped.  Weather  the  most  pro- 
pitious favoured  the  venture,  the  entries  left  nothing 
to  be  desired,  while  the  competitions  were  keen, 
yet  the  public  would  not  conquer  their  prejudice 
against  the  ground,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
M.B.C.  were  the  losers,  after  having  spent  both 
time  and  money  in  trying  to  bring  it  to  what  it  un- 
doubtedly should  have  been — a  big  success. 

Betting  Men  and  Roulette-players  had  things 
pretty  much  their  own  way.     No   doubt  they  pre- 
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sumed  a  good  deal  on  the  fact  that  this  meeting  was 
the  last  of  the  season  at  Lansdowne  Road,  and  were 
bolder  in  consequence.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
"  open  "  betting  at  amateur  athletic  sports  is  illegal, 
and  yet  on  every  programme  may  be  seen — The  laws  of 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Association  ivill  be  strict,}'  enforced. 
I  trust  that  at  future  meetings,  if  they  are  allowed 
an  inch,  that  they  will  be  debarred  from  having  the 
ell,  by  being  kept  out  of  the  reserved  enclosure. 


Suspicious  Riding  is  fortunately  a  thing  quite  un- 
known in  these  latitudes,  and  there  is  therefore  the 
more  reason,  at  the  first  sign  of  its  existence,  to  -put 
it  down  with  a  strong  hand.  I  regret  to  say  that  at 
the  above  meeting  there  was  witnessed,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Irish  Sportsman,  a  piece  of  the  most 
deliberate  "roping"  that  could  be.  Of  course  I 
allude  to  the  now  notorious  four  miles  club  race,  in 
which  one  of  the  men,  after  showing  the  spectators 
his  "  paces"  by  repeatedly  spurting  to  the  front  and 
then  sitting  up  and  looking  round  at  the  "  field," 
eased  up  at  the  tape  and  allowed  another  man  to 
run  in  before  him.  By  the  hootings,  etc.,  of  the 
spectators  at  this  last  exhibition  it  showed  that  they 
were  in  ignorance  of  the  motto,  Fronti  nulla  fides, 
when  they  spent  their  money. 

McTaggart's  Challenge  to  Levis  turns  out  to 
be  only  a  myth,  which  existed  in  the  imagination  of 
a  correspondent  to  Sport.  True,  McTaggart  did  say 
that  he  was  "not  afraid  to  meet  either  Levis  or  Hall 
at  any  athletic  sports,  over  any  distances,"  but  how 
anyone  could  construe  this  into  a  direct  challenge  is 
amusing;  probably  the  gentleman  who  assiduously 
spread  the  report  would  have  been  gratified  to  see 
the  bait  which  he  so  subtly  devised  swallowed  by 
one  or  both  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  he  so 
unfairly  made  use  of.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
report  did  not  emanate  from  either  of  the  gentlemen 
named,  as  it  is  very  unlikely  that  a  man  out  of  train- 
ing for  twelve  months  would  have  the  hardihood  to 
challenge  a  man  in  the  pink  of  condition,  and  vice 
versa. 


The  20  Miles  Inter-club  Race,  promoted  by 
the  Irish  Cyclists'  Association,  was  a  genuine  suc- 
cess, the  large  number  of  spectators  present  proved 
that  where  there  is  no  pecuniary  loss  a  novelty  will 
be  appreciated.  The  Eglinton  was  the  only  club 
which  was  not  represented.  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Johnston 
or  Mr.  Christian  ever  had  more  difficult  jobs  given 
them  than  to  judge  and  take  time  for  42  men. 
About  midway  in  the  race  things  were  decidedly 
mixed  ;  this  led  to  numerous  objections,  the  chief  of 
which  was  by  the  I.C.C.C.  against  the  race  being 
given  to  D.U.B.C.     In  the   Racing  Record  a  report 


of  the  race  appears,  and  it  will  be  seen,  on  com- 
paring my  report  with  tlie  official,  that  the  "points'' 
are  different;  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a 
metropolitan  man  took  sixth  place,  and  was  awarded 
by  the  officials  nineteenth,  owing  to  their  own  blunder 
in  sending  him  a  lap  too  much. 


An  Extraordinary  Circular  has  just  reached 
me.  It  is  signed  "J.  H.  Mack,"  and  begins  by  proposing 
that  Irish  cyclists  should  join  the  N.C.U.  in  place  of 
the  Irish  "  Cyclist "  Association.  I  regret  that, 
owing  to  the  late  hour  which  I  received  it,  I  am 
only  able  to  make  a  passing  remark  with  reference 
to  it.  Five  paragraphs  are  devoted  to  the  task  of 
extinguishing  the  association,  and  eight  in  introduc- 
ing the  Union.  The  objections  set  down  against 
the  I.e.  A.  are  simply — first,  its  name;  second,  its  weak 
condition ;  and  third,  want  of  energy.  As  regards 
number  one,  I  have  often  called  attention  to  the 
feasibility  of  changing  the  name  to  Dublin  instead 
of  Irish.  If  this  were  done,  number  two  would  be 
knocked  down,  for  as  a  metropolitan  association  it 
would  be  very  strong,  as  every  club  in  Dublin  is 
affiliated ;  number  three  objection  is  unfounded. 
Mr.  Mack  must  surely  be  aware  that  the  I.C.A.  were 
instrumental  in  having  some  improvements  effected 
in  the  Pembroke  township,  and  I  am  sure  if  any 
real  grievance  in  any  part  of  Ireland  were  brought 
before  them,  they  would  move  in  the  matter.  We 
thank  Mr.  Mack  for  his  kind  invitation  to  do  what 
we  were  always  able  to  do  if  we  were  inclined,  but 
we  will  not  join  the  N.C.U.  yet  awhile.  Meanwhile 
we  would  like  to  cry — The  Irish  C.  A.  is  dead ;  long  live 
the  Dublin  C.A. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Irish  Cyclists' 
Association  was  held  on  the  igth  instant.  Mr.  G.  A. 
Jordan  appeared  before  them  to  offer  an  explanation 
for  his  suspicious  riding  at  his  club  races ;  as  there 
was  no  direct  evidence  against  him,  he  was  "  let  off'' 
with  a  warning.  In  the  objection  case  against  the 
University  being  awarded  the  20  miles  race,  the 
judge's  decision  was  upheld,  whereupon  the  I.C.C.C. 
challenged  the  D.U.B.C.  to  run  another  20  miles, 
which,  I  believe,  has  been  accepted.  After  trans- 
acting other  business  the  meeting  adjourned. 


IRISH    RACING    RECORD. 

Monasterevan  Athletic  Club. — 21st  August. — 
Three  Miles:  R.  J.  Mecredy,  D.U.B.C,  scratch  (i)  ; 
T.  Colton,  180  yds  (2)  :  W.  McCourt,  W.B.C.,  7,5  (3). 
Won  by  30  yards.  Time,  13m. — One  and  a-half 
Miles  (Novices)  :  H.  Joley,  60  yds  (i)  ;  H.  East,  60 
(2) ;  C.  Doorley,  scratch  (3).  Won  by  40  yards. 
Time,  7m.  2S. — Two  Miles  :  R.  J.  Mecredy,  scratch 
(i);  A.  Colton,  T.A.A.C,  115  yds  (2);  J.W.Williams, 
170(3).     A  good  race,  won  by  a  yard.     Time,  8m.  23s. 
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Banbridge  Athletic  Club. — 21st  August. — One 
Mile  :  J.  W.  Morley,  U.C.C,  70  yds  (i) ;  F.  H.  Hall, 
N.I.C.C,  40  (2) ;  W.  McPherson,  M.B.C.,  85  (3). 
Won  by  a  couple  of  feet  from  McPherson,  who  was 
objected  to  by  Hall  for  a  cross,  and  so  was  only 
awarded  third  prize.  Time,  3m.  25s. — Two  Miles  : 
J.  Hill,  B.F.C.,  scratch  (i;;  ;  C.  S.  Wakefield,  20  yds 
(2)  ;  R.  J.  Erwin,  B.A.C.,  go  (3).  Won  easily.  Time, 
8m.  46s. — Two  Miles  :  W.  Morley,  no  yds  (i)  ;  W. 
McPherson,  160  (2)  ;  J.  Hill,  280  (3).  Won  by  six 
yards.  Time,  6m.  55s. — Four  Miles:  F.  H.  Hall, 
120  yds  (i) ;  J.  W.  Morley,  220  (2)  ;  J.  McCormick, 
350  (3)-     Time,  14m.  ofs. 

LuRGAN  Athletic  Club. — 23rd  August. — Two 
Miles  :  F.  Moore,  Forward  B.C.,  scratch  (i)  ;  R.  J. 
Mecredy,  D.U.B.C,  60  yds  (2) ;  F.  H.  Hall,  N.I.C.C, 
10(3).  Won  by  30  yards.  Time,  7m.  15s. — Four 
Miles  :  F.  Moore,  F.B.C.,  scratch  (i) ;  R.  J.  Mecredy, 
D.U.B.C,  120  yds  (2)  ;  M.  Moffatt,  Paisley,  400  (3). 
A  beautiful  race,  won  by  20  yards.     Time,  14m.  54fs. 


Skerries. — 23rd  August. — Three  Miles  :  J.  J. 
Keating,  Phoenix  B.C.,  scratch  (i) ;  J.  S.  Maconochy, 
I.C.CC,  300  yds  (2) ;  H.  A.  Quinton,  I.C.CC,  285 
(3).     Won  by  about  ten  yards.     Time,  15m.  44s. 


New  Ross  B.C. — 27th  July:  Two  Miles  (Novices): 
P.  J.  O'Donnell  (i)  ;  J.  Murphy  (2) ;  W.  Martin  (3). 
Won  easily. — Four  Miles  South-east  Championship 
of  Ireland  (Final  Heat)  :  W.  Murphy,  N.R.B.C  (i); 
S.  R.  Stedman,  Arklow  (2) ;  G.  Daly,  W.CC  (3). 
Won  by  ten  yards.  Time,  19m.  44s. — One  Mile 
Open  (Final  Heat) :  W.  Martin,  N.R.B.C,  70  yds 
(1)  ;  P.  J.  O'Donnell,  N.R.B.C,  70  (2);  P.  Deffey, 
100  (3).  O'Donnell  "  croppered,"  leaving  Martin  to 
win  as  he  liked.  Time,  4m.  26s. — One  Mile  (Mount 
and  Dismount)  :  P.  Deffey  (i) ;  O.  Murphy  (2) ;  P.  J. 
O'Donnell  (3).— Three  Miles  (Club)  :  W.  Martin, 
15  yds  (i) ;  T.  Plummer,  100  (2) ;  J.  Murphy,  115  (3). 
Won  easily.  Time,  14m.  37fs. — Two  Miles  (Conso- 
lation) :  B.  Fielding,  Waterford  B.C.  (i)  ;  G.  Daly, 
Wexford  CC  (2)  ;  J.  Tector,  E.B.C  (3).  Won  by  a 
wheel.     Time,  lom.  gfs. 


Enniskillen  Bicycle  Club. — 27th  August. — Two 
Miles  (Novices) :  G.  Elliott,  150  yds  (i)  ;  B.  Cadden, 
scratch  (2).  Won  easily.  One  Mile:  E.  W.  Rudd 
(i)  ;  R.  J.  Moore  (2)  ;  J.  Connor  (3).  Two  Miles:  B. 
Cadden  (i) ;  J.  Connor  (2);  E.  W.  Rudd  (3). — 100 
Yards  Slow  Race  :  E.  W.  Rudd  (i) ;  R.  J.  Moore  (2). 


Metropolitan  Bicycle  Club,  Lansdowne  Road. 
— 30th  August. — One  Mile  Novices  (Club)  :  M.  J. 
Keating  (i) ;  J.  W.  Hughes  (2) ;  C  Shortt  (3).  Won 
very  easily  by  10  yards.    Time,  3m.  50s. — One  Mile 


(Open):  J..  W.  Morley,  Ulster  CC,  30  yds  (i) ;  A. 
Du  Cros,  220  (2) ;  E.  S.  McKay,  scratch  (3).  Won 
by  two  yards.  Time,  3m.  lofs. — Two  Miles  (Club)  : 
G.  A.  Jordan,  30  yds  (i) ;  J.  B.  Whittaker,  scratch 
(2) ;  J.  W.  Hughes,  60  yds  (3).  Won  by  eight  yards. 
Time,  7m.36fs. — Three  Miles  (Open) :  J.  W.  Morley, 
U.C.C,  125  yds  (i) ;  G.  Phillips,  L.C.C.,  255  (2) ;  E. 
S.  McKay,  I.CC.C,  scratch  (3).  Won  by  five  yards. 
Time,  lom.  8fs. — One  Mile  Tricycle :  C  J.  Thomp- 
son, I.C.CC,  70  yds  (i) ;  T.  H.  Shearn,  W.B.C,  150, 
and  J.  W.  Morley,  scratch,  dead  heat  for  second  place. 
Won  by  three  yards.  Time,  3m.  503. — Four  Miles 
(Club)  :  J.  B.  Whittaker,  scratch  (i) ;  G.  A.  Jordan, 
50  yds  (2);  C  Shortt,  120  (3).  After  a  most  dis- 
graceful display,  Jordan  allowed  Whittaker  to  win 
by  two  yards.  Time,  15m.  50s. — Five  Miles  (Open): 
G.  Phillips,  L.CC,  430  yds  (i)  ;  J.  W.  Morley,  250 
(2) ;  E.  S.  McKay,  scratch  (3).  Phillips  having  been 
too  leniently  dealt  with  by  the  handicapper,  won, 
hands  down,  and  a  hundred  yards  to  spare.  Time, 
17m.  25|S. 

Newtownbarry  Athletic  Club. — 2nd  Sept. — 
Four  Miles :  S.  R.  Stedman,  Arklow  A.C,  scratch 
(i) ;  G.  Daly,  30  yds  (2) ;  J.  Tector,  E.B.C.  70  (3). 
Won  by  12  yards.  Time,  igm.  35s. — Two  Miles  :  H. 
K.  Toomey,  scratch  (i)  ;  W.  Rynhart,  50  yds  (2) ; 
G.  Love,  40  (3).  Won  by  15  yards.  Time,  igm. 
i8|s.— Two  Miles:  W.  Rynhart,  130  yds  (i) ;  J. 
Tector,  E.B.C,  scratch  (2) ;  J.  Cummins,  200  yds 
(3).  Won  by  10  yards.  Time,  gm  53fs. — Three 
Miles :  W.-  Robinson,  200  yds  (i) ;  S.  R.  Stedman, 
scratch  (2) ;  J.  J.  Tector,  i5o  yds  (3).    Time,  14m.  2s. 


Portadown  Athletic  Club. — gth  September. — 
Two  Miles  (Club) :  W.  E.  C.  Anderson,  250  yds  (i) ; 
W.  Fitzgerald,  50  (2).  Won  by  20  yards.  Time, 
gm.  2ifs. — Two  Miles:  J.  W.  Morley,  U.C.C,  scratch 
(i) ;  A.M.  Creighton,  Lisburn,  170  3'ds  (2);  T.  A. 
Crozier,  Banbridge  A.C,  200  (3).  Won  easily.  Time, 
8m.  42fs.— Four  Miles :  J.  W.  Morley,  scratch  (i) ; 
A.  M.  Creighton,  360  yards  (2)  ;  W.  Fitzgerald  (o). 
Won  easily  by  ten  yards.     Time,  i8m.  13s. 


Wexford  Cycling  Club. — nth  September. — Two 
Miles  (Novices)  :  A.  T.  L'Amie,  B.B.C.  (i) ;  J. 
Hughes  (2) ;  A  Sutton  (3).  Time,  lom. — Five  Miles 
(Open)  :  W.  Murphy,  New  Ross  B.C.,  scratch  (i) ; 
J.  J.  Tector,  E.B.C,  120  yds  (2) ;  J.  Daly,  W.CC, 
scratch  (o).  Won  by  five  yards.  Time,  21m.  15s. — 
Slow  Race:  J.  Walsh  (i)  ;  W.  Murphy  (2).— One 
Mile  Tricycle:  H.  A.  Carson,  I.C.CC  (i) ;  C  J. 
Thompson  (2) ;  J.  T.  Rowland,  C.D.H.  (3).  Won 
easily.  Time,  5m.— Two  Miles:  J.  Walsh,  W.B.C, 
120  yds  (i) ;  J.  Tector,  E.B.C,  go  (2) ;  N.  P.  Roche, 
W.CC,  130  (3).     Time,  8m.  15s.— One  Mile  (Club): 
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J.  Walsh,  30  yds  (i) ;  G.  Daly,  scratch  (2) ;  E.  Davis, 
40  yds  (3).  Won  by  20  yards.  Time,  4m.  30s. — 
Three  Miles  (Club) :  G.  Daly,  scratch  (i) ;  N.  P. 
Roche,  130  yds  (2)  ;  R.  Ormsby,  150  (3).  Won 
easily.     Time,  13m.  45s. 


Irish  Cyclists'  Association  (Phoenix  Park). — 
13th  September. — Twenty  Miles  Inter-club  Road 
Race:  Dublin  University  Bicycle  Club  ist,  with  58 
points;  Irish  Champion  Cycling  Club  2nd,  with  76 
points;  Phoenix  B.C.  3rd,  with  103  points;  Metro- 
politan B.C.  4th,  with  154  points  ;  Wanderers  B.C. 
5th,  with  169  points;  lona  B.C.  6th,  with  191  points; 
Leinster  C.C.  7th,  with  208  points.  The  first  three 
men  in  were  E.  S.  McKay,  I.C.C.C.  (i) ;  time,  ih. 
13m,  34^s.  R.  J.  Mecredy,  D.U.B.C.  (2)  ;  time, 
ih.    i6m.    435S.      J.    J.    Keating,    P. B.C.    (3)  ;  time, 


ih.  17m.  gs. — Two  Miles-i,Tricycle  Race :  H.  H. 
Evans,  45  sees,  (i)  ;  C.  J.  Thompson,  I.C.C.C, 
scratch  (2) ;  H.  A.  Carson,  20  sees.  (3).  Won  very 
easily  by  100  yards.     Time,  gm.  28s. 


PoRTARLiNGTON  ATHLETIC  Club. — i8th  Septem- 
ber.—Two  Miles  (Novices) :  W.  T.  Moody  (i) ;  A. 
Henderson  (2) ;  C.  C.  Moody  (3). — Two  Miles  :  R.  J. 
Mecredy,  D.U.B.C,  132  yds  (i)  ;  A.  McCormack, 
P.A.A.C,  260  (2) ;  E.  S.  McKay,  I.C.C.C,  scratch  (3). 
Won  by  over  100  yards.  Time,  7m.  49JS. — Three 
Miles:  R.  J.  Mecredy,  t8o  yds  (i)  ;  T.  Colton, 
T.A.A.C.,  320  (2)  ;  E.  S.  McKay,  scratch  (3).  As  this 
race  turned  out,  Mecredy  could  havej  given  McKay 
odds  and  beat  him.     Time,  11  m.  30s. 

"  Athcliath." 
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Applications  roR  Patents. 
10031. — A.  C.  Eobinson,  Burnage.  Bicycles  and  tricycles. 

July  11th,  1884. 
10043. — R.  C.   Thompson,  London.     Velocipedes.     July 

11th,  1884. 
10046. — M.  McCarthy,  London.     Variable  driving  goar 

for  velocipedes.     July  llth,  1884. 
10062. — E.   A.   Norrington,  Load  <n.      Assisting  veloci- 
pedes in  starting,  and  in  ascending  hills,  etc.     July 

llth,  1884. 
10124. — W.  Cheesman,  London.    Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc. 

July  14th,  1884. 
10141.— E.   E.   Settle,  London.     Bicycles.      July  llth, 

1884. 
10206. — W.  R.  Warner,   Birmingham.     Increasing   the 

speed  of  velocipedes.     July  16th,  1884. 
10222. — J.  A.  Lamplugh,  Birmingham.     Luggage  valises 

for  tricycles  and  other  velocipedes.    July  16tli,  1884. 
10227. — A.  Kirby,  Bedford.    Constraction  of  velocipedes. 

July  16th,  1884. 
10249. — A.  S.  Bowley,  Streatbam.     Propelling  bicycles, 

tricycles  and  other  velocipedes.     July  17th,  1884. 
10273.— E.  G.  Mattilan  and  H.  Smith,  Loudon.     Veloci- 
pedes.    July  17th,  1884. 
10338. — W.  Whitstull,  Aston.     Registering  the  distances 

travelled  by   bicycles,    tricycles,   etc.      July   19th, 

1884. 
10344. — A.  E.  Brown,  Hairow.     A  tricycle.     July  19th, 

1884. 
10349. — J.  K.  Starley,  London.     Fitting  saddles  or  seats 

tio  velocipedes.    July  igth,  1884. 


10420. — J.  B.  Dixon,  Nottingham.     Two-wheeled  veloci- 
pede for  carrying  two  persons.     July  22nd,  1884. 
10449. — H.   J.  Haddan,   London.     Bicycles.     (Com.  by 

E.  H.  Foss,  Plymouth,  U.S.A.)    July  22nd,  1884. 
10476. — J.  Lucas,  Birmingham.     Velocipede  lamps,  etc. 

July  23rd,  1884. 
10481. — W.  Jeans,   Christchurch.      Velocipedes.      July 

23rd,  1884. 
10533. — T.  Smith,  Birmingham.    Construction  of  bicycle 

and  tricycle  heads.     July  24th,  1884. 
10535.— R.  Allen  and  W.  J.  Wakefield,  London.     Speed 
or   power  gear   for  [velocipedes,    etc.       July    24th, 
1884. 
10561. — C.  Eobin,  Paris.      Construction  of  wheels  for 

bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.     July  24th,  1884. 
10641. — F.  Week,  Lilleshall.     Steering  gear  for  veloci- 
pedes.    July  26th,  1884. 
10696. — C.  F.  Powell,  Handsworth.     Alarms  for  veloci- 
pedes.    July  29th,  1884. 
10711.— A.   0.    Houston   and  ^E.   E.   Phillips,   London. 

Bell  for  velocipedes.    July  29th,  1884. 
10736. — A.  S.  Bowley,  Streatham.     Propelling  bicycles, 

tricycles  and  other  velocipedes.     July  29th,  1884. 
10770— W.    A.    Eudling    and   J.   F.    Coffin,    London. 

Bicycles.     July  30th,  1884. 
10773. — J.  Whittingham,  Nantwich.    Driving  and  steei  - 

ing  velocipedes,  tricycles,  etc.     July  30th,  1884. 
10779.— W.  E.  Hurrell,  London,  and  W.  Spence,  Sur- 

biton.     Velocipedes.     July  30th,  1884. 
10788. — E.  Lawrence,  London.      Bicycles.      July  30th. 
1884. 
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10795. — A.  Lilwall,  C.  Binks  and  W.  James,  Birkenhead. 

Hubs  of  wheels  of  bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.     July  31st, 

1884. 
10825.— C.  Lee,  London.    Velocipedes.    July  31st,  1884. 
10840. — C.A.E.T.  JPalmer,  Aston.    Bicycles  and  tricycles. 
~    Aug.  Ist,  1884. 
10873. — J.  Sawbridge  and  J.  Blower,  Longford.  Tricycles, 

etc.     Aug.  2nd,  1884. 
10891. — F.   J.  J.   Gibbons,  Wolverhampton.    Tricycles. 

Aug.  2nd,  1884. 
10892. — W.    Hillman,    Coventry.      Saddle    springs   for 

bicycles  and  like  velocipedes.    Aug.  2nd,  1884. 
10899. — J.   A.   Lamplugh,   Birmingham.      Saddles   for 

bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.     Aug.  2nd,  1884. 
10920. — J.  B.  Brooks,  Birmingham.    Velocipede  saddles. 

Aug.  5th,  1884. 
10954.— W.  J.  Lloyd  and  W.  Priest,   Harbone.     Central 

gear  tricycles,  etc.    Aug.  5th,  1884. 
10967. — G.  H.  Thynne,  London.     Direct  manual  action, 

gripper  wheel  and  axle  gearing,  and  speed  and  up- 
hill power  appliance  for  tricycles,  etc;.  Aug.  6th ,  1884. 
10979.— W.  J.  Lloyd  and  W.  Priest,  Harborne.  Tricycles, 

etc.     Aug.  6th,  1884. 
10985. — T.  Lawson,  Rochester.     Construction  of  veloci- 
pedes.    Aug.  6th,  1884. 
11013.— J.   H.    Herbert,    Wolverhampton,   and   B.    P. 

Wall5;er,  Moseley.      Differential  wheel  gearing  for 

tricycles,  etc.     Aug.  7th,  1884. 
11103. — J.   Ellis,    Seacombe.     Propelling  tricycles,   etc. 

Aug.  9th,  1884. 
11131. — J.    Sawbridge    and    J.    Blower,    Birmingham. 

Tricycles,  etc.     Aug.  11th,  1884. 
11142.— D.  Mathews  and  R.  Taylor,  London.     Motor  for 

driving  tricycles,  bicycles,  etc,     Aug.  11th,  1884. 

SPEcnriCATioNs  Accepted. 

(Open  to   public  inspection   for   two   months  from  the 

dates  named.) 

8795.— G.   S.   Hull   and    C.   S.    Hull,   Chambersburgb, 

U.S.A.     Brakes  for  bicycles.     July  22nd,  1884. 
9363.— W.  F.  Healey,  Fairfield,  U.S.A.     Bicycles.    July 

25th,  1884. 
5429. — D.  B.  Dutrow  and  C.  F.  Dutrow,  Washington, 

U.S.A.     Tricycles.     July  29th,  1884. 
9738.— J.  Webb  and   T.   Webb,   Coventry.     Tricycles. 

July  29th,  1884. 
980. — A.  H.  Hernu,  London.     Registering  the  distance 

travelled  by  bicycles,   tricycles,  etc.      August  1st, 

1884. 
7345. — W.   E.    Lake,    London.      Adjustable    steps    for 

bicycles,  etc.     (Com.  by  G.  F.  Harwood,  Worcester, 
■    U.S.A.)     August  1st,  1884. 
3129. — A.  Nicholas,  Handsworth.     Repeater  action  for 

rapidly    striking   bicycle  bells,  etc.      August  12th, 

1884. 

Patents  Sealed. 

'4821. — F.  Beauchamp,  Edmonton.     Bicycles,  tricycles, 

velocipedes,  etc.     July  11th,  1884. 
5989.— J.   Butcher,   Boston,   U.S.A.      Alarm    bells  for 

bicycles,  etc.    July  11th,  1884. 


Fees  Paid. 

2870. — W.  Harrison,  Manchester.  Velocipedes  of  two 
or  more  wheels.    July  27th,  1877. 

3388. — J.  Starley,  Coventry.  Transmitting  motive 
power  to  the  driving  wheels  of  velocipedes.  Sep- 
tember 5th,  1877. 

Abbidgmbnts    or  Specifications 
(Published  during  the  month  ending  June  15th,  1884.) 

5474. — G.  Illston,  Birmingham.  Tricycles,  bicycles,  &c. 
Nov.  21st,  1883.  Price  lOd.  On  one  end  of  the 
shaft  is  mounted  the  large  driving-wheel,  and  on 
the  other  end  is  a  toothed  wheel,  which  gears 
through  such  other  wheels  as  may  be  necessary, 
with  the  axle  of  the  small  driving-wheel,  so  as  to 
make  the  periphery  of  the  latter  travel  at  the  same 
rate  as  that  of  the  large  wheel,  when  the  vehicle  is 
going  in  a  right  line.  To  support  the  saddle,  a 
round  steel  rod  is  doubled  at  its  middle,  and  in  each 
of  the  ends  is  formed  a  circular  coil  of  two  convolu- 
tions, and  the  saddle-bar  is  connected  to  the  ends  of 
this  rod,  by  which  it  is  supported,  while  the  bight 
thereof  is  secured  to  the  backbone. 

5199. — R.  C.  Thompson,  London,  and  W.  Spence, 
Surbiton.  Bicycles.  Nov.  1st,  1883.  Price  6d.  The 
fork  is  continued  downwards  below  the  bearings  of 
the  wheel,  and  both  sides  are  then  bent  outwards, 
clear  of  the  pedals,  and  thence  upwards,  and  the 
ends  form  the  handles.     (Pro.  pro.) 

6433.— E.  C.  F.  Oito,  London.  Velocipedes.  17th  Nov., 
1883.  Price  8d.  In  a  tricycle  the  rider  is_^seated 
on  a  saddle  on  the  upper  ends  of  a  frame  having  its 
fulcrum  on  the  driving  wheel  axle,  and  the  lower 
ends  of  the  frame  carry  the  crank  axle.  The  driv- 
ing and  steering  is  effected,  as  in  the  "  Otto " 
bicycle,  by  clutches  and  brakes  on  each  of  the 
driving-wheels.  The  spokes  of  the  wheels  are  made 
of  undulating  or  helical  tensional  elastic  steel. 

5484.^ J.  G.  Parker,  London.  Tricycles.  22nd  Nov., 
1883.  Price  2d.  The  tricycle  is  driven  by  a  person 
in  a  standing  position,  bringing  his  weight  alter- 
nately on  two  spring  treadles  connected  by  rods  to 
the  driving  wheel's  cranked  axle. 

5486. — T.  Lawson,  Rochester.  Velocipedes.  22nd  Nov., 
1883.  Price  2d.  The  steering  of  a  tricycle  is 
effected  by  wires  which  pass  inside  of  the  backbone 
to  the  rear  small  wheel,  and  which  are  actuated  by 
a  revolving  wheel  near  the  handle.     (Pro.  pro.) 

5490. — N.  Salamon,  London,  and  A.  G.  Meeze,  Redhill. 
Velocipedes.  22nd  Nov.,  1883.  Price  6d.  This  is 
an  improvement  on  a  patent  granted  on  the  2nd 
February,  1882,  in  making  the  axle  of  the  wheels  in 
one  with  its  three-throw  crank,  and  a  pair  of  bear- 
ings are  provided  for  the  shaft  on  each  side  of  this 
crank. 

5498.— E.  K.  Dutton,  Manchester.  Bicycles.  (Partly 
com.  by  J.  Lewis,  Chicago,  U.S.A.)  November  23rd, 
1883.  Price  2d.  The  handles  are  hinged  together 
so  that  they  can  be  turned  upwards  or  bent  forward  s 
but  are  rigid  in  the  other  directions.     (Pro.  pro  ) 
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TRADE    MARK. 


The"  Facile"  Safety  Bieycle 

(BBALB    St    STRAWS    PATENT) 

On  the  16th  September,  Mr.  J.  H.  Adams  rode  24*1  miles  ia  11 
lioiii'S  over  roada  by  no  means  invariably  good.  Surely  this  per- 
formance, taken  together  with  the  other  splendid  records  of  the 
"Facile,"  and  with  the  admitted  safety  and  comfort  of  the  machine, 
is  enough  to  stamp  it  as  absolutely  the  best  roadster  ever 
introducetl.  Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 

SOKE    ltlAIVIJFACTI7RER<«- 


ELLIS  &  CO.,  LMTD.,  165,  FLEET  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G. 

.THE   RACING  SEASON   IS  NOW  ON  I       TRAIN   EARLY, 

And  invest  in  and  follow  the  Rules  laid  down  in 

PfilNCIPLES  OF. TRAINING  FOR  AMATEOR  ATHLETES, 

BY  DE.  H.  L.  COBTIS. 

Illustrated.     PRICE  OAT E  S 311  LLtlNO;  by  post,  1/3.     Of  all  Booksellers,  or  of 


ILIFFE  &  SON, 


PKINTBRS, 

12,  Smithford  St., 

COVENTRY. 


PUBLISHERS, 

98,  Fleet  St., 

LONDON 


"DAS  YELOCIPED," 

Fachblatt  fur  die  Gesammt-lnteressen 
des  Deutschen  Velocipeden-Sports.  Der 
lil.Jahrgang  (Juli1883Juni  bis1884)ent- 
halt  jeden  monat  interessante  Rundschau, 
Portraits,Biographien,illustrirteNovellet- 
ten,  Berichte  von  Wettfahren,  Touren,&c. 
Nup  noch  einige  Exemeplare  zum  Abon- 
nements  preis  von  5/- 


"JAHRBDCH" 

fur  1884  (II.  Jahrgang)  un  entbehrlich 
fur  Jeden  Velocipedisten.  Preis  porto- 
freil/6.    Briefmarken  angenommen. 

IM  VERLAG 
T.  H.  S.   WALKER    (Redaction  des  Velociped) 

18,  KRAUSENSTRASSE,  BERLIN,  W. 


AND 


EMJOY  THE  PERFECTION  OF  MOTION. 


—THE    COMPLETE— 


OR, 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A  BICYCLIST, 

By  henry   STURMEY. 

PRICE  ONE   SHILLING. 

By  post,  1/2.     Of  all  Booksellers,  or  of 

ILIFFE  &   SON, 


PRINTERS. 

PUBLISHERS, 

l-^,  Smithford  St., 

98,  Fleet  St. 

ICOVENTRY 

LONDON 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


'TRICYCLING  FOR  ladies; 

fBy  MISS  F.   J.   EfRSKIJslE. 

Contents. — I.  The  Machine,  Points,  PecuHarities  and 
Principles.  II.  Accessories.  III.  Care  of  the  Machine. 
IV.  Tricycling  Dress.  V.  How  to  Ride.  VI.  Touring. 
VII.  Sociables  and  Rear-steerers.  VIII.  General  Hints 
— Don't.  IX.  The  Anatomy  of  Tricycles.  X.  Bye  Laws 
applied  to  Tricycles.  XI.  Sketching  and  Photography 
for   Lady    Riders. 

'»  For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  real  need  with  many 
ladies  who  have  had  their  interest  awakened  on  the  subject  of 
tricycling  for  some  small  book  which  should  put  them  in  pos- 
session of  the  most  useful  and  necessary  information  without 
having  to  pay  for  it  by  their  own  experience.  This  want  is 
now  supplied,  and  in  Miss  Erskine's  book  will  be  found 
hints  on  the  choice  and  management  of  Tricycles,  with  sug- 
,  gestions  on  dress,  riding  and  touring,  &c.,  adapted  to  a  lady's 
special   requirements." 

if^      NOW    BEADY. 

Crown   %vo.  54  Pages,  Price  Sixpence.  By  Post,   7   Stamps. 

LONDON:  ILIFFE  &  SON,  98,  FLEET  STREET. 

And    of    all    Booksellers,    Bookstalls,    and   Bicycle   Depots. 


<o.  a.  vol.  11.  [gfrtTaJ  ^i  ii  ^UVii:MBEK,  1884.  \^  «    «  Price  6d. 


^*Oontwte.3N- 


The  Lady  Racing  Question 

Ruff  on  Ziklers 

Three   Weeks^    Ride   Through    G^^any  and"  Austria  in 

Tested  and  Proven 

Over  an  Old  Route  by'a  New  Cj'clist  Z 

Sou  h  \lZ'  "'r  "^^^  """"^    "^  the   Western  and 
ijouth-Western  Counties 
Saddles 

?riT^;t^-rT^X?'^"'"St°""°"  Bicycles' 
The  N.C.U.  Council  Meeting 

Jo^emL?"''...''''^™  '•  ..^  Matter.-oV.fact  ^•ie;v■ 
The  Council  of  the  Union 
How  the  Wheel  World  Wa"s 

?n>oirg^t'thf  ctbr'^?.'""^'  '^"^'^■^'  p-^t-B.c.     ::: 

Jottings  from  the  Emeraid  Isle 
Patent  Record 
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WITH    fULL-J^AGE    ILLUSTIIATIONS ; 

ALSO 

LITHO.  PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  S.  SELLERS. 


LONDON : 

ILIFFE  &  SON,  98,   FLEET   STREET. 

COVSNTMY: 

ILIFFE   &   SON,   1,,   SMITHFORD   STREET,  ano   VICAR   LANE, 


PRINTED   BY  ILIFFE  A  SON.  98.  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON;  AND  COVENTRY 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


L.  CORTIS,  Amatenr  Champion,  won  the  25  and  50  Miles'  Amateur  Giampionihip  Races 
on  a  Bicycle  fitted  with  Bown'g  "  JJOLTTS"  Ball  Bearings,  beating  record  time. 
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DOWN'S 
PATENT 


^OLUS 


BALL 
BEARINGS 


FroDt  Wheels,  Back  Wheels,  and  Pedals  of  Bicycles  and  Tricjcles, 

Universally  Adjustable,  Dust  or  Dirt  Proot,  require  but  Slight  Lubrication, 
and  consequently  are  the  most  Durable  Bearings  yet  introduced. 

Ab  a  proof  of  their  vant  snperiority,  all  the  principal  Amateur  smd  ProfeBsional    Bicycle  Bacei  haT«  been 

won  by  the  use  of  these  celebrated  Bearings. 


Front  Wheel  Bearings. 


Back  Wheel  Bearings. 


WILLIAM   BOWN, 

308,    SUMMER     LANE,     BIRMINGHAM, 

SOIiE    PROPRIETOR    AND    MAKER. 

N.B. — Mauufactorer  of  every  description  of  Fittings  for  Bicycles  and  Starapiaga  in  Iron  and  Steel  for  si^ine. 


Bown's  Patent  "  iEOLUS "  Ball  Bearings  are  admitted  to  he  by  far  the  best  as  regards  dorability, 
easy  adjustment,  for  attaining  great  speed  and  reaniring  less  Inbrication  than  all  others. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Unsolicited  Testimonial  from  Rev.  John  Lewis  Williams, 

Stanley   Green   Vicarage,   Poole. 

August  13th,  1883. 
Dear  Sirs, — My  son  and  myself  have  just  made  a  journey  from  this  place  to  Gainsborough  and  back  (500  miles)  on 
oneiif  your  "  Premier"  Sociable  Tricycles  (supplied  through  Mr.  King,  of  'Wimborne).  We  made  96,  91,  and  88  miles 
on  three  several  days,  carrying  more  than  401bs.  of  luggage.  The  roads  in  some  districts  were  very  rough,  notably 
betv7een  Stamford  and  Grantham,  notwithstanding  not  a  single  screw  came  loose,  and  the  machine  is  in  as  good  order 
as  the  day  we  started.  Tours  faithfully, 

JOHN  LEWIS  WILLIAMS, 
To  Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  Vicar  of  Longfleet. 
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Nuremberg,  August  21st,  1883. 
Gentlemen, — I  have  much  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the    best  long-distance  ride   on  bicycles   ever  done  in 
Germany  was  accomplished  by  my  two  brothers,  Hermann  and  Daniel  Beissbarth,  on  the  19th  inst.,  when  they  rode 
266  kilometres,  in  15h.  35m.     Machines  used,  54in.  "  Royal  "  Bicycle  and  65in.  "  D.H.F.  Premier,"  of  your  make. 
Tou  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  think  well  of  this  letter. 

Yours  respectfully,  WOLFGANG  BEISSBARTH. 

Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  September  17th,  1883. 

Gentlemen,— Allow  me  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  loan  of  the  "  Premier  "  Tricycle,  which  you  so  kindly  placed 
at  my  disposal,  to  enable  me  to  check  Mr.  Adams  in  his  attempt  to  beat  record  on  a  "Facile."  The  machine  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  I  have  not  had  the  slightest  preparation,  and,  save  for  a  ride 
to  Weybridge  and  back,  have  not  been  on  a  machine  for  14  days,  the  following  facts,  which  can  be  vouched  for  be 
Messrs.  Adams,  Barrow,  Albone,  and  others,  speak  for  themselves  as  regards  the  qualities  of  the  "  Premier " 
Roadster.  I  rode  from  Cambridge  to  Biggleswade,  40  miles,  in  3h.  30m.,  less  10  minutes  stoppages  (the  roads  in 
some  places  being  very  loose  and  stony),  and  afterwards  completed  56J  miles  (an  attack  of  nausea  prevented  me  riding 
two  miles  further  in  the  same  time)  in  5h.  I  fancy  this  is  about  the  best  piece  of  work  that  has  ever  been  done  on  a 
hona  fide  roadster,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  Saturday  was  the  first  day  I  ever  tried  a  "  Premier,"  I  don't  think  it  requires 
a  prophet  to  tell  what  will  be  my  mount  next  season.  I  may  state  that  the  machine,  which  weighs  791bs.,  was  geared 
up  to  60in.,  and  carried  me  easily  up  every  hill,  including  all  between  Biggleswade  and  London. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

C.  H.  LARRETTE  {BelVi  Life  in  London). 

SOLE    PATENTEES    &    MAKERS: 

iiMAN,  HEmT^  COOPER 
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THE     LADY-RACING    QUESTION. 
By    a    Lady. 


^%  O  much  has  been  said  lately  both  for  and 
V^  against  the  lady-racing  question,  that  the 
y^^J  subject  would  seem  to  be  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted, but  if  anyone  has  a  right  to  the 
last  word  it  certainly  ought  to  be  one  of  the  sex 
most  interested  in  the  affair,  and  as  a  cycling  woman 
myself  I  venture  to  speak  on  the  matter  from  a  point 
of  view  which,  I  am  fully  certain,  represents  the 
feelings  of  the  majority  of  my  sisters  of  the  wheel. 

There  have  been  various  ingenious  quibbles  as  to 
"  riding  on  the  path"  and  "  grass  racing,"  as  if  the 
substance  ridden  over,  or  the  place  where  a  race 
took  place,  entirely  altered  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  an  act.  This  is  mere  childish  hair- 
splitting. The  real  point  under  debate,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  not  where  a  woman  races,  nor 
even  how  she  races,  but  whether  racing,  in  itself,  is 
a  proper  and  fitting  pastime  for  women.  I  am  well 
aware  that  to  the  woman  who  is  blessed  with  beauty 
much  is  forgiven  by  the  other  sex,  and  that  while  a 
pretty  woman  may  steal  a  horse,  her  hard-featured 
sister  may  not  look  over  a  wall ;  let  us,  therefore,  to 
be  perfectly  fair,  endow  the  typical  racing  lady  with 
every  charm  that  may  give  her  a  good  chance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Let  us  suppose  her  young, 
lovely,  womanly — at  least  in  appearance ;  let  us 
credit  her  with  being  able  to  come  in  at  the  end  of 
a  race  as  fresh  and  fair  and  tidy,  as  to  dress  and 
hair,  as  when  she  started  ;  let  us  place  her  on  a 
course,  whether  turf  or  cinder,  where  she  will  have 
no  spectators  but  gentlepeople,  whose  criticisms 
and  praise  may  be  presumed  to  be  tempered  with 
some  amount  of  decency  and  good  taste.  This,  as 
any  unbiased  creature  will  allow,  is  a  purely  fancy 
sketch  —  the  racing-lady  being  far  more  probably 
neither  young  nor  beautiful ;  that  course,  where  the 
cad  entereth  not,  being  a  wild  Arcadian  dream  ;  and 
the  woman  who  could  ride  a  race  unruffled  and  "un- 
uglified"  (if  one  may  borrow  an  adjective  from  the 


classic  pages  of  "  Alice  in  Wonderland")  being  a  vara 
avis  which  has  never  yet  been  found  in  terra,  what- 
ever its  local  habitat  may  be.  However,  let  us 
grant  the  ideal  for  the  sake  of  argument ;  the  real 
question  is — "  What  does  a  woman  gain  in  racing, 
and  what  does  she  lose  ?  and  on  which  side  does 
the  balance  weigh  ? 

She  gains — well,  she  may  or  may  not  gain  a  cup, 
or  a  prize  in  money.  No  doubt  that  is  something  to 
have  lived  for,  even  though  the  cup  be  stolen  by  the 
enterprising  burglar  to-morrow  ;  or  the  prize  money  ' 
be  spent  in  useless  shopping.  She  gains  more,  cer- 
tainly some,  amount  of  endurance,  strength  of 
muscle,  tricycling  skill,  and  a  courage  of  the  sort 
that  does  not  shrink  from  facing  a  shouting  crowd — 
the  sort  of  thing  that  would  have  been  invaluable 
on  the  hustings  in  the  old  election  days.  She  gains 
the  high  joy  of  feehng  she  can  beat  a  man  on  his 
own  ground,  and  in  his  own  pastime.  She  gains 
some  amount  of  fame,  if  it  is  a  sort  she  cares  about, 
and  a  roar  of  applause  from  'Arry  and  his  brethren 
if  she  makes  a  successful  finish.  She  gains  a  smile 
and  a  shrug  from  men  of  the  better  sort,  and  much 
criticism  of  a  broadly  personal  sort  from  the  general 
public.  Truly  gratifying  !  No  doubt,  for  such  noble 
inducements  my  cycling  sisters  will  swell  the  lists  on 
every  racing  path.  But  there  is  one  other  side  to 
the  account — the  loss  side. 

The  racing-lady  loses  perforce  that  high  position 
of  respectful  homage  which  is  a  woman's  birthright 
among  men.  She  must  put  all  that  by  when  she 
competes  with  men  at  their  own  sports ;  there  is  no 
room  for  courtesy  or  deference  to  womanhood  on 
the  racecourse.  If  she  tries  to  make  herself  the 
fellow,  and  the  competitor  of  men,  she  must  be  con- 
tent with  the  good  comradeship,  which  is  the  utmost 
she  can  expect.  Respect,  chivalry,  protection— is 
not  the  loss  of  those  highest  tributes  to  womanhood 
a  high  price  to  pay  for  a  moment's  applause  and 
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he  excitement  of  being  in  first  in  a  race  ?  She 
loses  her  gentleness,  her  delicacy,  her  softness — the 
feeling  which  makes  her  by  nature  shrink  from  pub- 
licity and  the  attention  of  crowds — in  one  word,  her 
womanliness,  without  which  she  is  "not  herself  at 
all"  (like  the  Irish  gentleman  in  the  ballad),  but  a 
queer,  gaunt,  unsexed  thing,  neither  flesh  nor  fish, 
nor  good  red-herring.  No  truly  womanly  woman 
will  voluntarily  place  herself  in  a  position  of  public 
notice  and  attention,  unless  at  the  call  of  duty,  or 
for  the  sake  of  doing  good  to  others ;  and  what 
benefit  to  the  mass  of  humanity  can  accrue  from  a 
lady  racing  in  public  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 

I    use   the  word  "lady"   advisedly.      That  poor 
abused  term  has  been  so   degraded   from   its  first 


meaning  that  it  may  wel  be  used  in  this  matter 
We  hear  now-a-days  of  "young  ladies"  seeking 
situations  at  refreshment  bars,  and  such  ..positions 
where  a  certain  amount  of  womanliness  must  needs 
go  to  the  wall;  and  there  are  "ladies"  of  the  ballet  — 
racing  ladies  may  take  their  place  beside  them.  I  is 
as  a  tricycling  woman  that  I  prefer  to  speak,  feeling 
certain  that  the  day  will  be  long  in  coming  before  the 
women  of  England,  who  are  day  by  day  more 
gladly  and  generally  accepting  the  delightful  recrea- 
tion and  exercise  offered  them  by  the  most  enjoyable 
invention  of  the  age,  will  need  anyone  either  to 
condemn  or  to  champion  the  cause  of  women  as 
competitors  with  men  in  the  field  of  tricycle- 
racing. 
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MAY    ELDON  ;    OR,    A    LOVE    OF   A    SOCIABLE   AND    WHAT    CAME    OF    IT. 

By    Sebastian    Dobson. 


CHAPTER    VIIL — Master  syd.  falls  in  love. 


I'll  never  forget  the  morning  of  our  last  day  in 
Winchester.  I  was  in  a  flaming  rage,  and  could 
scarcely  eat  any  breakfast,  all  through  that  young 
jackanapes  of  a  Sydney  Fitzmaurice  having  the 
assurance  to  think  that  Miss  Eldon  would  deign  to 
look  at  him,  and  I  didn't  enjoy  my  walk  half  as  much 
as  I  should.  There's  nothing  I  hate  so  much  as 
young  fellows  giving  themselves  airs,  and  pretending 
to  think  that  girls  were  created  for  no  earthly  use 
whatever  but  to  fall  in  love  with  such  silly  nincom- 
poops as  they  are.  I'm  sure  I  could  have  kicked 
him  into  a  cocked  hat  with  pleasure,  but  that  I  didn't 
want  to  upset  our  little  party,  and  perhaps  be  only 
putting  my  foot  in  it  after  all.  But  1  was  so 
provoked  with  him,  and  I'm  sure  you  won't  wonder 
at  it  when  I  tell  you. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  it  was  a  very 
fine  morning ;  so,  being  an  early  riser,  I  thought  I 
would  climb  St.  Giles  Hill  before  breakfast,  and 
take  a  last  view  of  Winchester  and  the  valley  of  the 
Itchen  before  we  left.  I  rose  accordingly  at  seven 
o'clock,  and,  leaving  the  hotel,  was  half  way  down 
High  Street,  when  I  felt  somebody  running  after  me, 
and,  turning  round  to  see  who  it  was,  never  was 
more  surprised  in  my  whole  life  than  I  was  at  be- 
holding Master  Sydney  panting  after  me. 

"What's  up  now  ?"  I  asked,  with  a  look  of  blank 
astonishment  depicted  on  my  face  as  he  came  up. 
"  What  on  earth  has  taken  you  out  so  early,  Fitz- 


maurice ?  why  I  thought  something  dreadful  had 
happened  when  I  saw  you  running  after  me." 

"  O  no,  it's  all  right !  nothing  wrong !"  he  panted, 
trying  to  recover  his  breath,  as  we  walked  on  quickly 
across  the  Itchen,  by  Stoke  Bridge;  "  I  heard  you 
getting  up  and  going  out,  so  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  get  up  and  join  you,  for  I  couldn't  sleep  a 
single  wink  all  night,  thinking  about  one  thing  or 
other,  and  got  quite  tired  tossing  about." 

"  Why  I  thought  you  never  gave  yourself  anxiety 
about  anything,  and  took  the  world  as  it  came — at 
least,  so  you  said  the  other  day  when  I  spoke  to  you, 
and  said  you  ought  to  be.  more  careful  about  doing 
foolhardy  things,"  said  I,  determined  to  have  a 
home-thrust  at  him  for  past  misdoings. 

"  O  yes,  I  know  that ;  I  was  a  heartless  young 
cur,  I  confess,"  he  returned,  and  went  on  in  a 
rambling  manner,  as  if  he  wanted  to  say  something 
to  me  and  couldn't  screw  himself  up  to  the  point. 
"Do you  know,  Dudley,  I  think  you  were  an  awful 
good  chap  to  organize  this  excursion — such  an 
awfully  jolly  one,  you  know — I  never  enjoyed  any- 
thing half  so  much  as  this  trip  of  ours,  you  know^- 
I  was  awfully  afraid  last  night,  you  know,  that  old 
uncle  Mac.  was  going  to  put  his  spoke  in  and  stop 
Ethnic  from  going  any  further  on  her  tricycle — 
beastly  shame  if  he  had,  you  know,  and  she  likes  it 
so  much.  Don't  you  think  she  rides  very  well, 
Dudley  ?" 
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"  Indeed  she  does,"  I  returned,  glad  to  hear  him 
say  anything  sensible;  "I  don't  remember  seeing 
any  lady  manage  a  tricycle  with  more  grace  than 
she  does ;  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  her  riding  one." 

"  I  think  Miss  Eldon  will  ride  just  as  well,"  he 
continued,  running  on  again  in  the  same  rambling 
strain  ;  "  she  managed  my  sister's  tricycle  this  morn- 
ing capitally — rode  the  whole  way  back  on  it  from 
Easton  in  awfully  good  style,  and  kept  up  well  with 
the  sociable,  though  they  did  work  it  at  such  a 
rate — did  you  see  Miss — halloo  !  there  goes  the  eight 
o'clock  bugle — there  was  a  schoolfellow  of  mine 
stationed  down  here  last  winter,  and  he  said  Win- 
chester is  an  awful  hole  of  a  place — nothing  at  all 
going  on — might  as  well  be  dead  and  buried  for  all 
the  fun  one  gets  here — and,  as  for  girls,  there's  only 
one  or  two  worth  talking  to — I — I " 

"What  a  fine  view  down  the  Itchen  valley,"  I 
observed,  as  we  stood  on  the  top  of  St.  Giles  Hill, 
looking  southward.  "  There  is  St.  Cross,  with  its 
church  and  hospital.  You  can  see  the  blue  smoke 
curling  up  from  the  chimneys ;  the  old  brethren 
have  lighted  their  fires  and  gone  to  morning  service. 
Further  down  you  can  see  the  pretty  village  of 
Twyford,  with  its  fine  elms  and  old  church.  That 
hill  with  the  clump  of  trees  on  its  top  is  St.  Cather- 
ine's ;  on  its  summit  are  the  remains  of  an  old  chapel, 
and  a  singular  maze,  said  to  have  been  cut  of 
old  times  by  a  Winchester  boy,  who  was  kept  from 
going  home  for  his  holidays,  and  so  passed  his  time." 

"  What  an  awful  pity  Miss  Eldon  isn't  here;  she 
could  take  such  a  lot  of  jolly  views  if  she  were,"  said 
Master  Syd.,  as  we  left  our  post  of  vantage  on  the 
hill  top,  and  retraced  our  steps  to  the  hotel. 

"  I  don't  think  Miss  Eldon  would  care  to  sketch 
any  of  these  views ;  they  are  much  too  extensive, 
and  not  the  kind  that  look  well  in  a  small  compass, 
such  as  she  prefers  confining  herself  to,"  I  returned, 
with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur  condescending  to  give 
some  little  information  gratis  to  one  lamentably 
ignorant  of  the  simplest  rudiments  of  art. 

"  But  wouldn't  this  have  been  the  shortest  road 
for  us  to  have  come  from  Guildford,  and  then  she 
could  have  seen  them  ?"  he  objected,  pointing  to  the 
old  milestone  by  the  wayside,  which  proclaimed  it  to 
be  the  old  London  road. 

"  You  are  quite  right  about  its  being  the  shortest," 
I  returned,  but  it  is  very  hilly  and  most  uninterest- 
ing ;  while  the  road  by  Itchen  Abbas  and  the 
Worthys  is  one  of  the  prettiest  we  could  take.  No, 
I  told  Miss  Eldon  of  this  hill  and  the  fine  views  from 
it  before  we  left  Guildford,  and  she  said  it  would  be 
better  to  go  by  the  lower  road,  as  she  found  by 
experience  that  sketches  of  large  and  distant  views 
never  made  good  pictures." 


"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  he  continued, 
not  minding  me  much ;  "  but  I  am  sure  if  she  only 
tried  it  she  could  make  a  picture  out  of  anything. 
If  you  only  saw  her  this  morning  at  Easton  Church  ; 
she  took  a  sketch  while  you'd  be  saying  '  Jack 
Robinson;'  the  lines  seemed  to  come  without  any 
trouble,  and  there  it  was  on  the  paper  in  a  few 
minutes — a  jolly  sight  better  than  the  original." 

"  She  sketches  very  well,  certainly,"  I  returned, 
smiling  at  Master  Sydney's  exaggerated  tone  of  de- 
scription;  "but  I  think  she  expends  a  little  more 
labour  on  her  drawings  than  you  give  her  credit  for. 
I  have  often  heard  her  say  myself  that  what  isn't 
worth  working  for  isn't  worth  having." 

"  O,  I  think  she  is  the  cleverest  girl  I  ever  met — 
awfully  jolly  girl — fact !  she  is  the  best  all-round 
girl  I  ever  saw — dance,  sing,  play — ride  a  tricycle — 
sketch  anything  you  like — why  she  is  able  to  do 
everything!"  exclaimed  MasterSyd.,  bursting  out  into 
such  enthusiastic  praise  of  Miss  May,  and  that  so 
suddenly,  that  I  never  was  so  much  surprised  in  my 
whole  life  before. 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Eldon  is  extremely  clever  and 
sensible  too,"  I  returned,  in  my  gravest  manner, 
"  and  deserves  great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which 
she  has  taken  care  of  her  brother's  household  since 
he  came  of  age — a  difficult  charge  I  have  no  doubt ; 
yet  discharged  by  her  in  a  most  praiseworthy 
manner." 

"  How  old  is  she,  do  you  know  ?"  asked  Master 
Syd.,  with  themost  consummate  assurance,  regularly 
audacious  in  its  character. 

"  Really,   I  can't  tell  you  that,  Fitzmaurice,  or, 

even  if  I  knew "  but  I  did  not  care  to  hurt  the 

young  cub's  feelings,  so  merely  added — "  You  know 
Eldon  only  came  of  age  last  year,  and  therefore  Miss 
May  must  be  a  few  years  younger." 

"  Well,  you  know,  she  is  a  wonder — so  awfully 
clever ;  but " —  and  he  whispered  in  my  ear  in  a 
most  mysterious  manner — "  you  won't  tell  anybody, 
Dudley,  if  I  tell  you  something  I  want  you  to  keep 
secret  ?" 

"No,  what  is  it?"  I  asked  seriously,  more  from 
the  absurdity  of  his  having  any  secret  worth  keep- 
ing than  from  curiosity  to  hear  it. 

"  Honour  bright,  now,  you  won't  tell  ?"  repeated 
Master  Sydney,  all  anxiety  to  impart  his  secret  to 
my  keeping,  and  wishing  to  make  sure  of  my  reti- 
cence. "  O,  I  know  you'll  go  and  tell  Mrs.  Dudley 
the  moment  you  hear  it ;  men  never  can  keep  any 
secrets  from  their  wives,  and  I  want  so  to  tell  it  to 
you  ?" 

"  Very  well,  don't  trust  me  if  you  don't  like,"  I 
returned,  quite  carelessly ;  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  care 
fourpence  whether  you  tell  it  or  not," 
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"  But  you  won't  tell,  Dudley  ?" 

"  O,  you  needn't  tell  me  anything  if  you  don't 
like." 

"Well,  I'll  trust  you  now,  Dudley;  I  know  you 
won't  tell,"  went  on  Master  Syd.,  though  how  he 
should  know  I  wouldn't  tell  is  more  than  I  know. 
"  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  Miss  Eldon,  and 
that's  why  I  want  you  to  keep  it  secret,  you  know." 

"  And  what  about  Miss  Eldon  ?"  I  asked,  rather 
jealously  on  her  behalf;  for  I  thought  a  good  deal 
about  Miss  May,  and  would  not  hear  her  lightly 
spoken  of. 

"  Well,  you  know,  Dudley,  I  really  saw  very  little 
of  Miss  Eldon  till  the  other  day,  though  she  and 
Ethnie  are  as  fond  of  each  other  as  if  they  were 
sisters,"  continued  Master  Syd.,  though  from  my 
experience  I  can  scarcely  endorse  his  sentiment 
about  sisterly  love,  as  I  have  frequently  known  it  to 
be  a  very  loose  tie  indeed  between  girls.  After  a 
good  deal  more  stuff  that  I  can't  remember,  he  said 
in  a  rather  absurd  manner  for  a  straggling  youth  of 
his  make,  "  I  think  her  the  only  girl  worth  speaking 
to  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  have  fully  made  up 
my  mind  to  make  her  my  wife." 

"  'Pon  my  word,  Fitzmaurice,  you  are  coming  it 
rather  fine,"  said  I,  rather  sarcastically ;  "  I  can 
quite  understand  your  becoming  enamoured  of  Miss 
Eldon  if  you  were  ever  to  be  captivated  by  any 
young  lady,  which  I  must  confess  I  thought  highly 
unlikely ;  but  as  to  your  proposal  to  do  Miss  Eldon 
the  honour  to  confer  your  hand  and  heart  on  her, 
unsolicited,  I  am  afraid  you  must  make  that  more 
apparent  before  I  can  attempt  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  success." 

"  O,  if  that's  all,  you  need  have  no  hesitation," 
returned  Master  Syd.,  losing  all  his  previous  agita- 
tion of  mind,  as  he  turned  to  survey  his  own  noble 
person.  "  You  know  I  have  everything  to  recom- 
mend me,  Dudley.  I  am  just  six  feet  one  inch  and 
a  quarter,  and  not  a  bad-looking  fellow  either — 
indeed,  I  was  counted  the  best-looking  fellow  in  the 
Trinity  Eight,  and  you  know  there's  not  a  woman  in 
the  world  that  can  withstand  a  fine,  tall  fellow  like 
me,  when  he  has  good  looks  too — why  even  six  feet 
is  able  to  captivate  any  girl,  without  a  single  good 
feature  to  recommend  one." 

"  And  so  all  you  think  that  Miss  Eldon  looks  to  is 
height  and  appearance,  without  anything  else  to 
recommend  you  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  returned  Master  Syd.,  decidedly. 
"What  else  do  girls  want  I  should  like  to  know? 
A  fine,  tall  fellow,  six  feet  high,  carries  the  day,  you 
know.  If  he  has  good  looks,  striking  features, 
and  long,  drooping  moustache,  well  and  good  ;  but 
even  if  he  is  as  ugly  as  sin,  and  has  a  cocked  nose, 
still  he  is  able  to  captivate  any   girl  living  he  lays 


his  eyes  on  if  he  only  has  height.  Height,  you  may 
take  my  word,  is  everything — everything,  I  repeat, 
with  a  girl — everything,  and  if  a  fellow  is  only  as  tall 
as  I  am,  or  even  an  inch  or  two  less,  with  a  red  coat 
on  his  back,  and  a  long,  drooping  moustache,  you 
know,  that  fellow's  bread  is  baked,  though  he  may 
have  a  face  like  a  fool — he  has  the  height,  and  that's 
everything." 

"  Well,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  agree 
with  you.  I  must  say  you  are  very  far.  from  right  in 
your  estimate  of  woman's  likings,"  said  I,  getting 
very  much  annoyed  with  him  for  his  ridiculous  asser- 
tions ;  for,  though  nearly  his  equal  in  stature  myself, 
I  had  always  considered  the  idea  of  height  being 
everything  as  simply  absurd.  "  But  how  do  you 
account  for  women — even  tall  women — marrying  little 
men,  which  is  the  case  all  the  world  over  ?" 

"  Poverty  will  make  people  do  anything,  my  dear 
fellow,  as  well  as  marry  for  money.  A  woman  will 
bear  a  good  deal  of  crosses  to  dress  well,  and  so 
your  little  manikin  buys  his  wife,  and  often  wishes 
he  just  didn't,"  returned  Master  Syd.,  with  provoking 
coolness." 

"  Big  men  buy  their  wives  too,  and  often  make  a 
worse  bargain,"  I  retorted,  as  we  turned  into  High 
Street.  "Tall  men  catch  tartars  as  well  as  small 
men,  if  not  more  frequently,  too  ;  but  how  do  you 
account  for  women,  great  and  little,  marrying  small 
men  for  love,  as  you  must  allow  to  be  the  case  if  you 
will  allow  an}  thing  with  sense  ?" 

"  O,  ho  !  ho  !  don't  believe  any  such  tomfoolery 
as  that,  ho  !  ho  !"  insanely  laughed  Master  Syd., 
as  we  came  up  to  the  hotel.-  "  Any  girl  that  would 
fall  in  love  with  a  little  man  is  only  a  fool — a  perfect 
idiot — and  not  worth  talking  about.  O,  no,  Dudley, 
height  is  everything  with  a  girl  of  any  sense  what- 
ever. I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  life,  and  every 
young  fellow  knows  that  dress  does  a  good  deal,  but 
after  all  nothing  goes  down  like  height  with  a  girl, 
and  I  tell  you  that's  everything." 

"  You  dirty  idiot !  you  perfect  fool !"  I  muttered, 
half  audibly,  grinding  my  teeth  with  rage,  as  I  hung 
up  my  hat. 

"Height  is  everything  with  a  girl,  old  boy,"  con- 
tinued the  ass,  slapping  me  on  the  shoulder  as  I 
walked  off;  "  height  is  everything  !" 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HO  !    FOR    THE    NEW    FOREST. 

Breakfast  was  waiting  for  us  when  we  got  back 
to  the  hotel,  but  I  never  had  less  appetite  for  any 
meal  in  my  life.  I  was  so  put  out  by  Master  Syd. 
and  his  low  estimate  of  womankind,  that  I  couldn't 
manage  more  than  a  fried  sole  and  a  couple  of  boiled 
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eggs,  beside  the  coffee  and  toast,  so  that  it  was  no 
wonder  my  little  woman  guessed  that  something  or 
other  was  wrong  with  me,  and  wouldn't  rest  until 
I  had  unburdened  my  mind  to  her  upstairs  after- 
wards, while  we  were  packing  up  our  luggage. 

How  she  did  laugh  when  I  told  her  what  he  said, 
and  chaffed  me  for  being  so  absurd  as  to  let  such  a 
little  thing  put  me  out  of  temper,  as  she  seemed  to 
consider  Master  Syd.  merely  a  poor,  foolish  youth 
that  time  would  knock  the  nonsense  out  of.  I 
couldn't  see  it  in  the  same  light,  I  know,  but  I  very 
soon  got  cooler  on  the  subject  when  I  found  my 
little  woman  took  so  small  notice  of  it. 


and  sees  more  of  the  world,  he  will  then  give  up 
those  nonsensical  ideas  of  his,  I  am  sure." 

"Wait  until  he's  a  man  !"  I  repeated,  scornfully. 
"  Why,  he  thinks  he  is  fit  to  be  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment this  minute.  You  should  only  hear  him  talk, 
you  would  think  he  had  been  asked  to  stand  for 
every  county  in  Ireland.  But  what  made  me  most 
annoyed  was  the  way  he  spoke  about  May  Eldon, 
as  if  she  were  dying  of  love  for  him — the  young 
jackanapes." 

"  You  didn't  tell  me  that,  love." 

"Didn't    I,    Nellie?"   I   said,    getting  up    off  my 
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"  And  now,  Nellie,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
allowed  height  and  general  outward  appearance 
alone  to  influence  you  in  your  choice  ?"  I  inquired, 
seriously,  as  I  tugged  vainly  at  a  cord  which  con- 
descended to  meet  exactly  around  my  wife's  bonnet 
box,  but  did  not  afford  an  inch  extra  for  tying  it. 

"Fishing  for  compliments.  Master  Jack  ;  but  I'm 
not  in  the  humour  to  let  you  have  any  just  at 
present,"  returned  my  Nell,  with  a  merry  laugh,  as 
she  stood  before  the  looking-glass  tying  on  the 
daintiest  little  hat  imaginable.  "  Sydney  Fitz- 
raaurice  is  only  a  boy  yet  ;    wait  until  he  is  a  man, 


knees  from  cording  the  bonnet  box,  and  looking  as 
red  in  the  face  as  a  turkey-cock. 

"  No,  dear,  you  only  told  me,  that  he  told  you, 
that  he  was  in  love  with  May  Eldon,  and  I  thought 
that  quite  a  usual  occurrence  with  Master  Syd.,  as 
I  believe  he  is  an  amorous  youth,  and  thinks  all  the 
world  composed  of  mortals  in  the  same  category. 
But  what  did  he  say  about  May,  for  I  am  sure  he 
would  be  the  last  style  of  a  man  she  would  be  likely 
to  cast  in  her  lot  through  life  with  ?" 

"So  I  thought;  but  Master  Syd.  thinks  other- 
wise." 
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"  But  does  May?" 

"  So  he  says,"  I  returned,  looking  very  grave  at 
my  little  woman ;  "  he  says  that  she  is  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  him,  that  he  found  that  out  on  his 
ride  back  from  Easton  Church  with  her  yesterday, 
and  that  he'll  propose  to  her  in  a  couple  of  days." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !"  exclaimed  my  Nellie  as  I 
said  this,  adding,  as  she  put  on  her  little  gloves,  No. 
5,  "  Don't  let  it  trouble  you  a  moment  longer.  Jack, 
for  I'm  quite  sure  May  Eldon  neither  cares  for 
Sydney  Fitzmaurice,  nor  has  she  said  a  single  word 
to  lead  him  to  believe  so,  but  it  has  all  had  its 
origin  in  his  own  conceited  imagination." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  are  right,  Nellie,"  I  said,  as 
we  went  downstairs  ;  "  but  all  I  can  say  is,  I  have 
no  patience  whatever  with  him,  and  wish  he  had 
never  come.  However,  least  said  is  soonest  mended, 
so  I  suppose  it  is  best  to  say  nothmg." 

"  Of  course  it  is.  Jack,"  returned  my  wise  little 
woman  ;  but  I'll  find  out  what  May  thinks  of  Master 
Syd.,  and  we'll  have  a  good  laugh  about  him  at 
Lyndhurst." 

A  short  time  afterwards  we  bade  good-bye  to  Win- 
chester, leaving  it  by  the  venerable  West  Gate,  a 
building  as  old  as  Henry  III.,  and,  turning  to  the 
left,  took  the  road  for  Lyndhurst  through  Hursley 
and  Romsey,  at  which  places  we  had  arranged  to 
stop  awhile  to  examine  John  Keble's  church  and 
the  old  Priory. 

A  pleasant  ride  soon  brought  us  to  Hursley, 
where  pious  John  Keble  was  vicar  for  many  a  year 
and  laboured  lovingly  till  his  death,  adding,  day  by 
day,  to  his  "  Christian  Year."  So,  leaving  our  iron 
horses  in  the  sexton's  charge,  we  went  up  to  spend 
a  quiet  half  hour  in  the  church  his  money  had 
restored. 

"  I  feel  rather  like  a  pilgrim,  Mr.  Dudley,"  said 
Miss  May,  as  we  stood  in  the  chancel  reading  the 
memorial  brass  to  him  and  his  wife.  "  I  like  the 
"  Christian  Year"  so  much,  an  d  have  received  so 
much  consolation  from  it,  that  I  have  always  looked 
forward  with  pleasure  to  a  visit  to  Hursley — to  see 
the  place  where  he  lived,  and  thought,  and  wrote 
all  his  deliciously  beautiful  poems." 

"  And  this  is  your  pilgrimage.  Miss  May,  and  a 
genuine  one,  too,  for  have  you  not  come  over  the 
stocks  and  stones  as  truly  as  did  the  Canterbury 
pilgrims  of  old,  who  often  passed  this  very  way  on 
their  road  to  St.  Thomas's  shrine." 

"  Poor  old  pilgrims — think  of  all  the  hardships 
they  underwent  on  their  weary  way  to  Canterbury," 
remarked  Miss  May  sadly.  "  The  middle  ages  must 
have  been  very  religious,  Mr.  Dudley  ;  nearly  all  the 
old  churches  belong  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
centuries,  when  the  crusades  also  had  their  rise." 


"  It  was  a  wonderful  time  for  religion,  or  for  the 
church  I  should  say  rather,  though  the  fact  of  the 
only  chroniclers  being  monks  accounts  perhaps  for 
the  undue  importance  given  to  church  matters,"  I 
returned,  as  we  walked  down  the  nave  and  stopped 
on  our  way  to  look  at  the  interesting  monuments, 
one  to  Mrs.  Sternhold,  the  psalm-compiler's  widow. 

Leaving  Hursley,  our  road  led  down  hill  for  six 
miles  to  the  valley  of  the  Test,  on  which  river  the 
town  of  Romsey  is  prettily  situated,  close  to  the  fine 
park  of  Broadlaads,  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  late  Lord  Palmerston.  Six  miles,  but  as  the 
road  led  down  hill  for  the  most  part,  we  did  it  well 
within  the  hour,  and  drew  up  our  steeds  before  the 
old  hotel  exactly  at  one  o'clock,  fully  prepared  for 
a  good  luncheon  after  our  ten  miles  ride  from  Win- 
chester. 

We  went  up  to  see  the  Priory  Church  afterwards, 
but  Master  Syd.  was  not  one  of  the  party,  having 
met  with  a  slight  accident  after  we  left  Hursley  and 
broken  part  of  his  bicycle.  It  happened  as  we  rode 
down  Knapp  Hill,  Master  Syd.  wanted  to  show  off, 
and  waiting  until  we  were  half  down  the  hill,  he 
mounted  his  bicycle  and  flew  by  us  at  fifteen  miles 
an  hour  with  his  legs  over  the  handles  in  the  most 
approved,  but  certainly  not  the  most  elegant, 
position.  Suddenly,  a  dog  ran  out  from  a  cottage 
hard  by,  clang-clang  went  his  gong,  but  all  to  no 
avail ;  the  wretched  dog  ran  directly  across  his  path, 
and  over  went  Master  Syd.,  killing  the  unhappy 
animal,  crushing  his  machine  into  a  cocked  hat,  and 
cutting  a  somersault  in  the  air  himself,  whence  he 
came  down  half-a-dozen  yards  off  on  the  broad  of 
his  back,  stunned  and  very  much  bruised.  He  was 
not  so  badly  injured,  however,  as  to  prevent  his 
resuming  his  journey — a  couple  of  nasty  scratches 
a  black  eye,  and  a  sore  shoulder  was  the  result  of  a 
searching  examination  immediately  afterwards.  But 
his  dignity  had  suffered  severely  by  the  fall,  even 
much  more  than  we  were  aware  of  at  the  time,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  was  able  to  ride  his  bicycle 
as  far  as  the  first  smithy,  where  we  left  him  to  have 
the  handle  and  one  of  the  pedals  repaired,  and  rode 
on  to  Romsey.  I  was  very  sorry  for  the  poor  fellow, 
for  though  he  made  light  of  it,  and  said  he  was  not 
at  all  hurt,  I  knew  that  was  all  gammon,  for  he  came 
down  with  such  a  crash,  and  from  such  a  height, 
too,  that  the  only  wonder  is  that  he  was  not  killed. 
There's  nothing  I  hate  so  much  as  young  fellows 
riding  absurdly  high  bicycles  ;  but  it's  no  good 
talking  to  them,  they  will  ride  the  highest  machines 
they  can,  and  would  rather  run  the  risk  of  breaking 
their  necks  than  confine  themselves  to  bicycles  of 
a  medium  height.  Miss  May,  however,  has  all  this 
time  been  admiring  the  gorgeous  west  front  of  the 
Priory   Church,   so   I    must   leave   Master   Syd.   to 
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follow  us,  and  pass  on  to  describe  the  object  of  our 

visit.  .  . 

The  old  Priory  at  Romsey  is  well  worth  a  visit, 
and  I  was  very  glad  we  had  included  it  in  our  pro- 
gramme, for  to  have  passed  by  and  missed  it,  as 
would  have  been  the  case  had  we  gone  by  South- 
ampton, would  indeed  have  been  a  matter  of  regret, 
and  not  one  easy  to  repair.  It  is  a  most  beautiful 
example  of  a  Norman  church,  quite  typical  of  the 
period,  and  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  religious  house 
founded  by  Edward  the  Elder,  Alfred's  son,  so  that 
an  air  of  antiquity  reigns  about  it  which  few  other 
places  can  boast.  The  church  is  entered  by  beauti- 
ful doors  in  the  north  and  south  transepts,  there 
being  none  in  the  western  end  of  it,  curiously 
enough,  while  a  fine  old  Norman  one  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave  has  been  long  walled  up.  The 
choir  is  rather  peculiar,  being  remarkable  for  its 
beautiful  triforium,  a  series  of  round  arches  over 
other  arches  of  like  form,  separated  by  a  shaft 
which  runs  up  to  the  top  of  the  main  arch,  while 
the  east  end  is  curiously  divided  by  a  pier  in  the 
centre.  There  are  some  monuments  to  the  Palmer- 
ston  and  other  families  of  no  great  interest,  and 
an  effigy  of  a  lady,  name  unknown,  in  the  south 
transept,  which  Miss  May  took  a  sketch  of;  but  the 
sculpture  of  the  Crucifixion,  on  the  outside,  was  one 
of  the  points  which  attracted  us  most,  and  seemed 
to  give  the  place  its  greatest  look  of  antiquity. 

Leaving  the  church,  we  went  to  see  Broadlands 
House,  where  are  some  characteristic  paintings  by 
Reynolds  and  Vandyke,  and  then  had  a  walk 
through  the  park,  where  Miss  May  took  two  sketches 
of  exquisitely  charming  sylvan  scenery,  and  one  of 
cattle  standing  in  a  stream  trying  to  cool  them- 
selves and  escape  from  the  heat  and  from  the 
flies  under  the  shade  of  spreading  beeches  anj 
,    sycamores. 

"  Now,  May,  there  is  a  white  cow  vigorously 
switching  away  the  flies  off  her  back  with  her  long 
tail.  How  do  you  propose  to  bring  that  in  ?"  asked 
Tom  Eldon  of  his  sister,  as  we  all  sat  around  her  on 
the  grass  under  the  grateful  shade  of  a  large  chest- 
nut tree,  and  watched  the  scene  that  she  was  so 
quickly  transferring  to  paper. 

"  You  want  May  to  work  impossibilities,"  remarked 
Miss  Fitzmaurice,  with  a  smiling  glance  from  her 
dark  grey  eyes,  "  and  you  know  that  is  not  fair." 

"  Yes,  but  artists  should  be  able  to  impress  us 
with  the  idea  that  the  flies,  or  anything  else  you 
like,  were  being  switched  away,  or  how  is  the  picture 
to  be  a  true  one,  I  should  Hke  to  know  ?  That  is 
where  I  find  animal  painting  most  wanting,"  re- 
turned Tom. 

"  Instantaneous  photography  would  just  suit  you, 
Eldon.      Why  not  take  a  camera  and   drv  plates 


with  you,  and  take  all  the  moving  scenes  ?"  I  inter- 
posed. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Eldon,  that  would  obviate  all  the  diffi- 
culty," said  Miss  Fitzmaurice,  laughingly  seconding 
my  proposition  ;  "  you  could  then  take  the  cows  in 
every  position  you  pleased,  with  the  poor  flies  being 
driven  away  in  all  directions." 

"  I  wish  I  could,  but  am  afraid  it  would  be  too 
heavy  to  carry,  and  would  make  tricycle  riding 
more  of  a  labour  than  a  pleasure,"  returned  Tom. 
"  I  had  one  in  Sweden  last  June  though,  during  our 
trip  to  Stockholm,  and  across  the  country  by  the 
Gotha  Canal,  with  some  excellent  results.  I  was 
able  to  take  some  beautiful  scenes  while  we  were 
going  at  full  speed,  both  by  rail  and  boat,  and  which 
we  should  otherwise  have  lost  altogether,  as  we 
were  hurried  too  quickly  past  for  May  to  be  able  to 
sketch  them." 

"  Oh  !  you  ought  to  visit  Sweden,  Mr.  Dudley ;  I 
am  sure  you  would  enjoy  it  so  much.  We  were 
quite  charmed  with  our  trip,"  said  Miss  May,  look- 
ing up  from  her  sketch.  "  Stockholm  is  such  a 
delightful  place  to  spend  a  few  days.  You  know  it 
is  styled  the  Venice  of  the  North,  so  prettily 
situated,  as  it  is,  on  any  amount  of  little  islands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  beautiful  Lake  Maleren.  Such 
deliciously  charming  scenery  ;  I  was  quite  entranced 
with  my  visit,  and  recommend  it  to  everyone  in 
search  of  the  picturesque." 

"  We  are  thinking  of  doing  Norway  next  year, 
and  getting  up  a  party.  I  wish  you  would  join  us, 
Dudley;  it  would  be  so  jolly." 

"  And  Mrs.  Dudley  too,"  added  Miss  May,  "  I  am 
sure  she  would  enjoy  it." 

"  Not  a  bad  place  either,"  I  returned,  much 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  a  visit  to  the  most 
northerly  town  in  Europe,  and  the  land  of  the  mid- 
night sun.  "  My  little  woman  is  a  bad  sailor,  but 
once  over' that,  she's  ready  for  any  amount  of  land 
work." 

"  You  would  join  us  too.  Miss  Fitzmaurice, 
wouldn't  you  ?"  asked  Tom,  looking  up  anxiously  at 
the  fair  object  of  his  admiration,  who  blushed 
deeply — so  deeply  that  I  took  a  note  of  it  at  once 
in  the  private  tablets  of  my  memory. 

"I  am  afraid  that  is  rather  a  long  time  to  look 
forward  to,  though  I  am  sure  a  visit  to  Norway 
would  be  most  enjoyable  from  what  I  have  read 
about  it,"  returned  Miss  Fitzmaurice,  which  I 
thought  a  most  prudent  reply  on  her  part. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Miss  Fitzmaurice,"  said 
I,  hastening  to  keep  up  the  conversation  and  so 
spare  her  blushes.  "  I  was  reading  Du  Chaillu's 
description  of  it  the  other  day — that  interesting 
part  about  the  North  Cape,  and  the  curious  appear- 
ance of  the  sun  at  midnight  during  the  month  of  June. 
2^1  am  sure  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  get  up  a  party  of 
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ten  or  twelve  ;  but,  as  you  very  justly  remark,  it  is  a 
long  way  off  till  next  summer,  and  nobody  knows 
what  will — but  what  a  charming  picture  you  have 
made  of  the  cows,  Miss  May,"  I  went  on,  interrupt- 
ing myself  and  changing  the  conversation,  as  she 
gave  the  last  touches  to  what  was  a  capital  sketch. 
"  I  say,  Eldon,  now  look  at  your  white  cow  with 
the  long  tail — is  there  anything  more  you  require  ?" 

"  Oh,  May,  how  did  you  do  it  so  well  ?"  exclaimed 
Miss  Fitzmaurice,  bending  over  the  pretty  sketch, 
in  which  the  cow  had  been  drawn  to  perfection  ; 
"  you  should  send  this  to  the  Academy.  I'm  sure  I 
saw  many  there  not  half  so  good." 

"  Now,  Ethnie,  no  blarney,  please,"  said  Miss 
May,  looking  with  a  pleasant  smile  at  her  dearest 
girl  friend,  as  she  held  out  her  drawing  to  be  criti- 
cised. "  You  know,  you  Irish  people  have  such  an 
opportunity  for  kissing  the  blarney- stone,  that  I  am 
quite  afraid  when  you  pay  me  one  of  your  charm- 
ing compliments." 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not  use  any  blarney.  May ; 
for  a  good  reason  too — that  this  is  fully  deserving  of 
all  the  praise  I  can  give  it ;  and  I  am  sure  it  could 
not  fail  to  gain  the  approbation  of  a  far  better  judge 
of  drawing  than  I  pretend  to  be,"  said  Miss  Fitz- 
maurice, turning  to  me  for  support,  which  I  readilj' 
gave  her,  though  I  had  no  need  of  flattery,  as  Miss 
Eldon's  drawings  were  extremely  good. 

"  Twenty-two  minutes  past  four,"  said  Tom,  look- 
ing at  his  watch.  "May,  you  will  have  to  pack  up. 
We  have  ten  miles  more  to  go  before  we  reach 
Lyndhurst,  and  it's  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
good  walking  from  this  back  to  Romsey,  so  we  have 
not  much  time  to  lose  if  we  are  to  be  there  before 
seven." 

"  I  hope  Syd.  was  able  to  get  his  bicycle  mended," 
said  Miss  Fitzmaurice  as  we  turned  to  walk  back  by 
the  pretty  banks  of  the  Test. 

"  Oh,  there  was  no  delay  for  any  good  blacksmith 
to  do  what  he  required,"  returned  Tom  Eldon, 
helping  his  sister  up  and  taking  her  portfolio ;  "  it 
was  simply  a  matter  of  bad  welding,  and  that  can  be 
easily  remedied." 

"  If  he  was  not  seriously  hurt,  it  is  not  much 
matter  about  the  bicycle  ;  but  he  was  going  so  fast 
the  fall  must  have  been  very  severe,"  observed  Miss 
May. 

"  It  seemed  more  dangerous,  perhaps,  than  it 
really  was,"  returned  Miss  Fitzmaurice,  as  we 
crossed  a  picturesque  lattice  bridge  over  the  river  ; 
"  but  Syd.  has  had  so  many  falls  and  tumbles,  both 
off  his  bicycle  and  in  the  hunting  field,  that  I  think 
it  is  like  second  nature — he  is  so  accustomed  to 
them  that  he  never  seems  to  mind  what  happens  to 
him." 


"  He  is  certain  to  be  all  right,  I  am  sure;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  we  shall  find  him  waiting  for  us  at 
the  hotel  as  if  nothing  had  happened,"  said  Tom 
Eldon,  walking  off  in  front  with  Miss  Fitzmaurice. 

"  I  hope  so,"  returned  Miss  May,  adding,  as  we 
followed  them  across  the  grass,  "  I  was  quite 
frightened  when  I  saw  him  lying  on  the  road,  I  was 
afraid  he  was  killed,  and  that  would  have  been  such 
a  dreadful  thing.  I  almost  fainted  at  the  sight,  and 
actually  felt  my  heart  standing  still — it  was  so 
dreadful." 

"  Oh,  I  was  not  a  bit  afraid  of  that.  Miss  May," 
said  I,  proceeding  to  give  her  a  technical  descrip- 
tion of  the  great  accident,  and  illustrating  it  with 
highly-coloured  accounts  of  divers  falls  I  had  wit- 
nessed from  time  to  time,  until  we  had  emerged 
from  the  park  and  were  again  walking  up  the  main 
street  of  the  little  town. 

Master  Syd.  was  waiting  in  the  hotel  for  us,  not  in 
the  best  of  tempers,  and  looking  as  miserable  as  he 
could.  He  had  got  his  bicycle  repaired,  remarkably 
well  for  a  rural  smith,  and  was  quite  satisfied  on 
that  score ;  but  his  personal  appearance  was  cer- 
tainly not  one  to  be  desired,  and  was,  I  am  afraid,  his 
sore  point  in  more  ways  than  one.  We  managed, 
however,  to  make  him  feel  a  little  more  comfortable 
by  pretending  not  to  notice  his  black  eye,  and  con- 
gratulating him  on  the  wonderful  manner  he  had 
ridden  his  bicycle  so  as  to  come  off  so  safely  from 
what  might  have  been  a  fatal  fall.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  Master  Syd.  gradually  came  to  look  upon  him- 
self as  a  hero,  and  as  he  rose  in  his  own  estimation 
his  temper  improved  by  degrees,  till  before  we  had 
reached  the  outskirts  of  the  New  Forest  he  was  once 
more  overbearing. 

From  Romsey  to  Lyndhurst  we  had  such  a  plea- 
sant run  of  about  ten  miles  through  charming 
scenery,  entering  the  dear  old  forest  near  the  little 
village  of  Cadnam,  where  the  famous  old  oak  once 
stood  of  yore,  that  used  to  put  forth  young  leaves 
on  the  morn  of  Christmas  Day.  Hence  we  sped 
along  through  the  midst  of  picturesque  woods  and 
deliciously  cool-looking  copses,  down  shady  avehues, 
between  rows  of  stately  oaks,  and  by  sleepy  farm- 
houses and  pretty  cottages,  as  merry  and  happy-  as 
we  could  be,  into  the  midst  of  the  New  Forest — to 
lovely  Lyndhurst,  which  we  reached  safely  at  half- 
past  six,  and  where  we  found  the  rest  of  our  party 
ready  to  receive  us. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THREE    QUIET    DAYS. 

At  last  we  are  in  the  heart  of  the  New  Forest, 
and  enjoying  our  otiuin  cum  dignitate  for  the  last 
three  days.  We  arrived  safely  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  half-past  six,  after  a  very  pleasant  run  from 
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Romsey,  especially  the  last  few  miles,  which  took  us 
through  charming  forest  scenery,  and  found  our 
good  people  ready  to  receive  us,  having  come  down 
from  Winchester  by  the  five  o'clock  train.  Lynd- 
hurst  is  a  charming  place,  and  I  would  never  tire  of 
singing  its  praises,  but  you  might,  kind  reader,  and 
that  v.ouldn't  pay,  so  I  think  I  had  better  begin  this 
description  of  it  by  saying  that  it  is  three  miles  from 
the  nearest  railway  station,  and  that  speaks  volumes 
for  its  rural  and  sequestered  character.  Three 
miles  from  a  railway  station — why  such  a  place  is 
Paradise  to  a  cockney,  and  so  it  is  too,  for  I  never 
met  one  of  them  in  it.  Trees  ad  libitum,  or  perhaps 
I  should  rather  saj ,  ad  infinitum.  Old  oak  trees,  as 
old  as  you  like ;  young  oak  trees  that  you'll  never 
see  old,  unless  you  Hve  as  long  as  Methuselah  ;  fine 
old  oak  trees  with  large  wide-spreading  arms  and  rich 
foliage,  like  healthy  old  country  gentlemen,  not  too 
old  either,  but  that  they  have  a  long  life  still  before 
them ;  straggling,  gnarled  old  oak  trees,  some  with 
shattered  trunks,  some  with  bare  twisted  arms, 
looking  like  bent,  withered,  old,  bald-headed  grave- 
diggers  with  one  foot  in  the  grave  they  have  been 
so  long  digging  for  others,  and  at  times  again  re- 
minding one  of  dried-up,  hardened  old  solicitors,  or 
deaf,  good-for-nothing  old  general  officers  on  half- 
pay  ;  middle-aged  oak  trees  in  all  their  glory,  like 
the  wise  men  of  this  world,  heedless  of  their  inevit- 
able decay  and  fall ;  young  oak  trees  growing  up  in 
all  their  strength  and  beauty,  like  young  men  with  a 
grand  future  unrolling  itself  before  them  ;  and  young 
oak  trees,  like  "  mashers,"  destined  for  no  good. 
Such  ia  the  New  Forest  as  well  as  I  can  remember 
it — oak  trees  on  all  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
— and  Lyndhurst  in  the  midst  of  them,  very 
picturesquely  placed  in  a  partial  opening  amongst 
the  trees,  with  its  fine  church  looking  down  upon  it 
from  a  great  mound  thought  to  be  artificial. 

Having  taken  up  our  headquarters  in  the  little 
town,  and  determined  to  arrange  all  our  excursions 
from  it  as  a  centre,  we  got  our  maps  and  guide- 
books out  after  dinner,  and  were  looking  up  the 
different  roads  for  a  trip  to  Rufus's  Stone  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  Colonel  Macnamara  interposed  his 
veto  on  our  proceedmgs,  and  declared  that  he  would 
not  hear  of  any  excursions,  no  matter  how  short 
they  were,  for  three  days  at  least.  At  this  an- 
nouncement, as  you  may  suppose,  Tom  looked  at 
me  and  I  looked  at  Tom,  but  as  the  Colonel  was 
Miss  Ethnie's  uncle,  and  Miss  Ethnie  would  not  do 
anything  contrary  to  his  wishes,  we  very  wisely 
bowed  to  the  inevitable,  postponed  our  pilgrimage 
to  Rufus's  Stone  till  Saturday,  and  rose  several  steps 
in  his  estimation. 

We  did  not  lose  anything,  however,  by  doing  so, 
as  the  sequel  proved,  for  the  next  day  (Wednesday) 


was  very  wet  and  windy,  so  that  we  were  confined 
to  the  house  the  whole  day  long  by  the  steady  down- 
pour of  rain;  and  on  Thursday  and  Friday — both 
dry,  but  very  windy — we  were  much  gratified  by  an 
interesting  cricket  match  which  took  place  between 
the  Zingari  and  New  Forest  elevens,  and  was  ad- 
mirably contested  on  the  pretty  common  in  sight  of 
a  large  concourse  of  people. 

Three  quiet  days  they  were,  far  away  from  all  the 
busy  stir  and  bustle  of  nineteenth-century  Hfe,  in 
the  least  spoiled  of  all  English  country  towns,  and 
beyond  the  din  of  railways  in  that  beautiful  land  of 
faerie,  that  has  been  happily  spared  for  us  and  future 
generations  to  enjoy  ;  but  we  were  a  very  pleasant 
and  united  party,  so  the  time  fliew  away  as  fast^ 
yes,  faster  than  if  we  were  living  in  the  midst  of  the 
season  and  enjoying  all  its  gaieties  and  excitements. 
Tom  Eldon  told  me  in  confidence  that  it  was  the 
happiest  time  he  had  ever  known,  and  couldn't  con- 
ceive, for  the  life  of  him,  how  the  three  days  had 
flown  by  so  quickly  ;  and  from  what  my  little  woman 
told  me,  it  seems  that  Miss  Fitzmaurice  had  con- 
fided the  same  to  her.  Miss  May,  I  know,  was 
constantly  employed  at  her  drawings,  and  finished 
some  extremely  pretty  sketches  she  had  taken 
during  our  first  day's  ride.  Master  Syd.  was  en- 
joying himself  immensely,  which  I  know  was  a  fact 
for  three  reasons  alone — in  the  first  place,  he  was  in 
a  good  temper ;  in  the  second,  he  always  went  to 
bed  when  he  came  home,  and  called  for  a  pick-me-up 
when  he  opened  his  eyes  next  morning ;  and  thirdly, 
he  told  me  so  himself,  and  that  was  proof  positive. 
The  Colonel  had  half-a-dozen  papers  morning  and 
evening,  and  consequently  was  quite  happy.  Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice  had  no  household  duties  to  annoy  her. 
My  little  woman  was  much  interested  in  the  move- 
ments of  a  certain  young  gentleman  and  a  certain 
young  lady,  very  near  neighbours,  though,  of  course, 
nameless  for  the  present,  from  whose  sayings  and 
doings  she  seemed  to  gather  any  amount  of  pleasure. 
And  I  was  also  enjoying  myself,  during  our  three 
quiet  days'  rest  at  Lyndhurst — of  course  I  was,  for 
my  whole  time  was  taken  up  helping  my  little  woman 
to  while  away  the  time  in  pleasant  and  instructive 
gossip,  at  the  expense  of  others. 

We  were  walking  through  the  woods  on  the  last 
of  the  three  quiet  days  at  sundown,  my  little 
woman  and  I  talking  about  one  thing  and  another, 
while  the  rest  of  the  party  had  gone  on  before  to  a 
hillock  to  see  the  red  sun  sinking  behind  the  trees, 
that  were  lighted  up  by  his  gorgeous  rays. 

"  And  so  you  think  that  he  is  very  fond  of  Ethnie 
Fitzmaurice  ?"  said  my  little  woman,  on  my  telling 
her  some  of  Tom  Eldon's  conversation  with  me  on 
that  all-important  subject ;    "  so  you  see  I  was  quite 
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right   in  my  conjectures    when   I  spoke  to   you  in 
Winchester,  and  told  you  what  I  thought." 

"  He  is  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her,  Nellie — 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  her — and  no  mistake 
about  it,"  I  returned,  most  emphatically. 

"  Why  doesn't  he  ask  her  then  ?" 

"  Ah  !  that's  just  where  he's  at  a  loss,  Nellie,"  I 
replied,  proceeding  to  enlighten  her  on  that  head, 
if  perhaps  she  might  propose  a  way  out  of  it.  "  Well, 
you  see,  in  the  first  place  Tom  Eldon  is  not  one  of 
those  absurdly  conceited  numskulls  that  think  every 
young  girl  they  see  is  bound  to  fall  in  love  with  them, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Sydney  Fitzmaurice  is,  and 
consequently  he  is  not  quite  certain  but  that  Miss 
Fitzmaurice  might  prefer  anybody  else  to  himself. 
That  is  objection  number  one." 

"And  an  absurd  objection,  too,"  interposed  my  little 
woman.  "  Do  you  know,  Jack,  I  have  no  patience 
with  young  men  that  can't  see  whether  a  girl  really 
likes  them  or  not,  and  as  to  Tom  Eldon " 

"  But  you  didn't  hear  objection  'number  two  yet," 
said  I,  interrupting  my  little  woman,  and  stopping 
her  short  in  her  gallop. 

"  If  it's  not  better  than  the  first  you  needn't  mind 
it." 

"  It's  all  on  his  sister's  account." 

"  I  don't  see  what  May  has  got  to  do  with  it,"  re- 
turned my  little  woman  ;  "  I  am  quite  satisfied  she 
would  be  well  pleased  to  have  her  brother  married 
to  Ethnie  Fitzmaurice ;  for  she  gave  me  to  under- 
stand as  much  herself." 

"  That  may  be  so,  though  sisters  as  a  rule  don't 
like  their  brothers'  wives  half  as  much  as  they 
should,  Nellie ;  but  it's  not  on  that  account  that  Tom 
Eldon  has  any  objection  to  find,  but  because  May 
is  now  the  mistress  of  Castle  Eldon,  and  if  he 
marries,  you  know,  she  must  resign  that  post  to  his 
wife." 

"  And  so  to  remain  mistress  of  Castle  Eldon  is  to 
be  May's  sole  object  in  life,  and  therefore  Tom  must 
live  an  old  bachelor,  forsooth  !  a  Darby  and  Joan 
sort  of  life  all  alone  at  Castle  Eldon  ?  How  nice !  I 
wonder  what  would  May  say  if  she  heard  what  kind 
of  a  life  Tom  was  laying  out  for  her  ?" 

"  But  what  would  you  have  them  do,  Nellie  ?" 

"  Have  them  do  ?"  repeated  my  little  woman  ; 
"why  I'd  have  them  marry  and  settle  down.  Jack; 
and  I  think  there  can  be  nothing  more  sensible  for 
young  people  like  Tom  and  May  to  do,  when  they 
have  sufficient  of  the  wherewithal  to  make  life  happy 
and  comfortable,  than  to  marry  and  settle  down." 

"  Yes  ;  but  do  you  think  Ethine  Fitzmaurice  likes 
Tom  enough  to  marry  him — you  know  that's  a  very 
important  part  of  the  question  ?" 


"  I'm  quite  positive  she  does,"  returned  my  little 
woman  energetically,  "  and  you  may  advise  him  so 
too  if  he  says  anything  more  to  you  about  her," 

"  And  what  about  May  ?" 

"  Let  her  get  married,  Jack  ;  I'm  sure  she  doesn't 
want  to  live  and  die  an  old  maid.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  met  a  woman  ambitious  enough  for  that  yet," 
said  my  Nell,  with  a  merry  little  laugh.  "  Let  her 
marry  at  once." 

"  Sydney  Fitzmaurice,  I  suppose?"  said  I,  rather 
contemptuously. 

"  No,  you  great  silly  man." 

"  And  who  then,  Nellie  ?" 

"  Nobody,  Jack — nobody  that  I  know." 

"  Well,  then,  how  is  she  to  be  married,  Nellie,  if 
there  is  nobody  looking  after  her  ?  You  know  there 
must  be  somebody,  or  it's  no  go,"  said  I,  shaking  my 
head. 

"  All  I  know  is  that  there  is  nobody  as  yet.  Jack — 
I  am  quite  sure  of  that ;  but  as  marriages  generally 
come  altogether  in  a  family  when  one  takes  place,  I 
suppose  May's  Mr.  Right  will  turn  up  as  soon  as 
her  brother  is  engaged." 

"  I'm  sure  he  will  be  a  nice  fellow,  for  I  don't  think 
she  would  have  anything  to  say  to  a  youth  in  Master 
Syd.'s  category." 

"  Though  you  thought  as  much  the  other  day  ?" 

"  Well,  but  I  was  in  a  bad  temper  then,  Nell." 

"I  wish  May  would  marry  a  clergyman.  Jack." 

"  I  don't  like  clergymen,"  I  returned, rather  gruffly. 

"  All  the  more  reason  for  my  wish.  Jack,"  said  my 
little  woman,  laughing  ;  "  for  you  would  then  be 
sure  to  like  one  clergyman  at  least." 

"  Well,  if  she  does,  Nell,  I  hope  he'll  be  quite 
different  from  the  ordinary  run — one  of  the  very 
newest  school,  and  as  broad  as  he  can  be,  might  do," 
I  returned,  as  the  others  came  up  to  us. 


'       CHAPTER    XI. 

A    PILGRIMAGE   TO    RUFUS'S    STONE. 

Saturday  was  an  exquisitely  beautiful  day,  a 
gentle  south-west  breeze  making  it  pleasantly  cool, 
and  keeping  the  oak  trees  from  going  to  sleep  alto- 
gether; so  we  started  off  at  12  o'clock  for  Rufus's 
Stone,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  and  brought 
luncheon  with  us,  that  we  might  be  able  to  spend 
the  whole  day  there,  and  not  have  to  ride  back  until 
the  sun  had  gone  down,  and  we  could  have  a 
pleasant  ride  home  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

Our  road  lay  through  the  most  charming  part  of 
the  forest,  by  Emery  Down  and  Winstead  Manor,  to 
Stoney  Cross,  where  we  had  arranged  to  leave  our 
tricycles  and  walk  thence,  about  half-a-mile  or  so, 
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down  to  see  the' stone.  Winstead  is  a  quiet  little 
place  :  a  few  houses,  and  an  inn  called  the  "  Trusty 
Servant,"  with  a  sign  copied  after  the  curious  picture 
in  Winchester  College,  and  where  Master  Syd.  had 
a  good  drink  of  shandygaff;  but  from  it  we  had  a 
rather  tedious  pull  up  a  long  hill  to  what  is  the 
highest  part  of  the  forest,  and  which  afforded  us  a 
magnificent  view  of  Southampton  Water,  Netley 
Hospital,  and  the  Isle  of  White.  Once  there  we 
had  a  jolly  run  down  to  Stoney  Cross,  where  we  left 
our  tricycles,  and  set  out  for  a  walk  through  the 
woods  to  the  Stone,  where  we  were  to  meet  the  rest 
of  our  party,  who  followed  after  in  a  carriage  with 
he  eatables. 


except  he  stopped  to  mix  it  himself,  and  so  make  it 
all  right,  and  we  therefore  set  off  without  him. 
When  I  think  of  that  walk  from  Stoney  Cross, 
it  must  have  been  a  very  jolly  one  for  all;  it  is  not 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  at  the  very  most, 
and  yet  it  took  the  quickest  of  us  nearly  three 
hours  to  accomplish  that  distance.  Tom  and  Ethnie 
got  lost  at  once,  and  didn't  turn  up  till  five  o'clock, 
that's  all  I  know  about  them.  Colonel  Macnamara, 
with  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice  and  my  little  woman,  arrived 
in  the  carriage  at  three,  and  sent  the  man  down  to 
see  if  we  were  waiting  for  them  at  the  Stone,  but 
finding  none  they  drove  into  Stoney  Cross,  where 
they  found  Master  Syd.  much  the  worse  for  shandy- 
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I  can  recommend  jthat  walk  from  Stoney  Cross  to 
Rufus's  Stone  to  all  lovers  of  a  quiet  ramble  through 
delicious  woodland  scenery  on  a  pleasant  summer 
day.  I  never  enjoyed  anything  more  in  my  life,  except, 
perhaps,  that  memorable  walk  in  Kew  Gardens, 
when  my  little  woman — but  enough  about  that. 
Tom  Eldon  and  Ethnie  Fitzmaurice  went  on  in  front, 
and  Miss  May  followed  with  your  humble  servant. 
Master  Syd.  was  coming  with  us,  but  he  thought  the 
shandygaff  for  our  luncheon  would    be  all    wrong 


gaff,  and  were  told  that  we  were  all  gone  on  before. 
And  Miss  May  and  I — why  we  arrived  at  Rufus's 
Stone  a  little  after  four,  about  five  minutes  before 
the  Colonel  and  his  party  returned,  having  had  a 
pleasant  walk,  and  taken  four  pretty  sketches  on  our 
way. 

Rufus's  Stone  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  forest,  in  a  picturesque 
hollow,  full  of  old  oak  trees,  and  about  four  hundred 
yards    from    the    highroad   leading    to    Ringwood 
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Hard  by  are  a  few  cottages,  an  orchard  we  got  some 
fruit  from,  and  a  small  inn,  or  rather  an  excuse  for 
one,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  house  inhabited 
byPurkiss,  the  charcoal-burner,  whither  the  King's 
body  was  conveyed  before  being  placed  in  his  cart, 
and  taken  to  Winchester  for  burial. 

"  I  wonder  where  the  Stone  can  be  ?"  I  said,  as 
we  passed  by  the  little  inn,  having  been  told  a  few 
minutes  before  that  it  was  not  a  hundred  yards  from 
us  over  there,  as  the  man  had  said,  pointing  vaguely 
into  a  thicket  of  trees;  but  search  for  it  as  we  might, 
it  still  seemed  to  be  as  far  away  from  us  as  ever. 

"  Here  are  some  men  amongst  the  trees,  Mr. 
Dudley,  perhaps  they  can  direct  us  where  we  are  to 
find  it,  if  you  ask  them,"  said  Miss  May,  perceiving 
three  lying  on  the  ground  beneath  a  spreading  oak, 
against  whose  trunk  a  fourth  was  reclining.  A  closer 
nspection  showed  half-a-dozen  sticks  standing  near 
them,  with  cups  and  bottles  placed  on  the  top  of 
each,  and  a  sheaf  of  short  sticks  ready^for  knocking 
them  down ;  a  regular  "  Aunt  Sally  "  arrangement' 
which  at  once  revealed  the  true  character  of  the 
Hers-in-wait. 

"  Have  a  shy  at  the  bottles,  your  honour?"  said 
one  of  the  men,  coming  forward  with  a  bundle  of 
sticks  under  his  arm.  "  Maybe  the  lady  would 
have  a  shy,  too  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you,"  I  replied,  walking  on  with  Miss 
May,  as  if  we  were  quite  accustomed,  to  the  place 
and  merely  passing  through  on  our  way  to  the  high- 
road. 

"  Only  a  penny  a  shy!  only  a  penny!  or  maybe 
you'd  rather  have  a  shy  at  '  Aunt  Sally  ?'  Won't  you 
have  a  try,  my  bonnie  lady  ?"  persisted  the  man, 
while  we  were  congratulating  ourselves  on  having 
escaped  from  his  attentions. 

"I  don't  indulge  in  such  pastimes,  thank  you,"  I 
said,  walking  on  quickly,  while  our  persecutor  still 
kept  dogging  our  footsteps. 

"  If  it's  looking  for  Rufus's  Stone  you  are,  as  I 
suppose  ydu  are,  I'll  just  show  you  where  it  is  in  a 
minute,  if  you  like,"  continued  the  ill-favoured  fellow, 
making  me  feel  as  if  I  would  like  to  kick  him  into 
the  middle  of  next  week.  And  when  I  took  no 
notice  of  him  he  went  on :  "  Here  is  a  wonderful 
sight,  sir,  a  hoak  tree  growing  around  a  hash  and 
squeezing  it  to  death.  The  hash  was  Rufus's  riding 
plant,  as  was  cut  express  for  the  King  on  the  morn, 
ingjof  his  death  by  one  Purkiss,  and  was  the  identi- 
cal hash  plant  as  he  was  using  when  he  was  shot  by 
Tyrrel's  harrow.  The  hoak  is  a  hacorn  from  the 
famous  hoak,  and  is  growing  so  fast,  that  before 
many  years  it  will  be  certain  to  swallow  up  the  hash." 

"  Bu  where  is  the  Stone  ?"  I  asked,  finding  it 
impossible  to  shake  him  off,  and  at  the  same  time 


giving  him  sixpence  for  his  wonderful  informa.tipn. 
What  leeches  those  fellows  are,  and  how  persistently 
they  draw  blood,  be  it  ever  so  little  ! 

"  It's  just  beside  your  honour,  here  behind-  the 
tree,"  returned  the  man,  showing  us  the  long-looked- 
for  object  of  our  pilgrimage  beside  a  much-gnarled 
and  stunted  oak. 

"  Here  it  is,  your  honour,  the  iron  triangular  case 
with  the  account  of  the  King's  death  ou  it." 

"  And  so  we  have  come  all  this  way  to  see  Rufus's 
Stone,  and  it  has  turned  out  to  be  no  stone  after  all, 
only  an  ugly  iron  block  !"  I  said,  with  an  unaccount- 
able feeling  of  disappointment,  as  I  gazed  stupidly 
at  the  iron  monument  before  me.  I  had  always 
looked  forward  to  a  visit  to  Rufus's  Stone  from  my 
earliest  school  days,  and  had  long  si'hce  come  to 
consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  pilgrimage  to  be  accom- 
plished some  day ;  for  that  chapter  in  English 
history  which  relates  to  the  King's  death  had  always 
been  full  of  interest  to  me,  particularly  that  passage 
imprinted  on]  my  memory  that  says — "  Tradition 
long  pointed  out  the  tree  struck  by  Tyrrel's  arrow, 
and  a  stone  still  commemorates  the  spot  where  it 
stood.''  And  now,  after  many  years,  I  had  come  to 
see  the  Stone  and  found  it  but  unromantic  iron. 

"  There  is  a  Stone  after  all,  Mr.  Dudley  ;  for  here 
the  inscription  says  that  this  iron  case  was  made  to 
preserve  it  from  being  carried  away  by  visitors,  who 
had  already  much  mutilated  it  when  this  case  was 
set  up,"  said  Miss  May,  who  had  shared  with  me 
the  same  feeling  of  disappointment  on  beholding 
the  iron  crate. 

"  You  can  see  the  Stone  down  here  through  this 
little  grating  on  the  top,"  said  the  man,  still  volun- 
teering information,  which,  at  first,  we  were  likely  to 
doubt,  but  which  on  close  inspection  actually  proved 
to  be  the  truth.  Here  was  the  Stone  about  six 
inches  below  the  grating,  but  covered  with  three  or 
four  inches  of  loose  gravel,  the  work  of  idle  hands, 
no  doubt,  which  our  soi-disani  guide  proceeded  to 
pile  back  from  the  centre  with  an  oak  twig,  and  so 
reveal  to  our  eyes  a  couple  of  square  inches  of 
the  real  Stone. 

"  I  do  not  like  that  iron  case.  Miss  May — I  wish 
the  Stone  could  have  been  preserved  by  any  other 
means  less  conventional,"  I  said,  as  our  guide,  happily 
for  us,  took  his  departure,  after  another  ineffectual 
invitation  to  have  a  shy. 

"I  suppose  there  was  no  other  means  by  which  to 
prevent  those  absurd  people,  who  will  carry  off 
trophies  and  inscribe  their  names  in  the  most  pro- 
minent places,  from  doing  so.  It  is  such  a  pity,  for  I 
should  so  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  Stone," 
remarked  Miss  May  sadly. 

"  They  might  have  made  a  large  iron  cage,  round 
or  square,    which    would    have    protected   it  from 
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mutilations,  and  still  have  allowed  free  view  of  it,  I 
think,"  said  I,  regarding  the  iron  case,  around  which 
we  still  perambulated,  with  anything  but  friendly 
eyes. 

"  I  am  afraid  anything  less  than  a  close  iron  case, 
like  this  one,  would  not  stop  the  trophy-hunters 
from  eventually  carrying  off  the  stone,  Mr.  Dudley. 
You  know  they  are  so  persistent  as  a  class,  that  if 
there  was  a  cage-like  arrangement,  as  you  suggest, 
they  would  come  provided  with  long-handled  ham- 
mers and  pincers,  and  chip  it  all  away.  How  annoyed 
some  of  them  must  be  that  they  cannot  carry  off 
this  case  to  grace  their  museums!"  said  Miss  May, 
laughing  ironically.  "  I  suppose  they  would  think  it 
highly  ornamental." 

"  I  have  no  patience  with  trophy-hunters,"  I 
returned,  with  just  indignation.  "I  consider  them 
the  greatest  vandals  in  creation ;  heedless  what 
beautiful  object  they  destroy  so  long  as  they  can 
thereby  gratify  their  own  selfish  propensities." 

I  suppose  it  will  always  be  the  same  ;  people  are 
so  proud  of  travelling,  and  so  anxious  to  show  some- 
thing as  a  guarantee  of  their  having  been  in  a 
particular  place." 

"  As  if  anybody  cared  whether  they  were  or  not  !" 
"  It  had  its  origin,  no  doubt,  in  the  wonderful 
stories  of  the  first  travellers,  and  the  very  sensible 
demand  of  their  countrymen  for  something  tangible 
before  they  would  consent  to  believe  their  accounts 
of  foreign  scenes.  Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Dudley  ?" 
observed  Miss  May. 

"  Yes,  I  quite  agree  with  you  so  far.  Miss  May  ; 
but  I  think  it  might  now  come  to  an  end,  when 
travellers  now-a-days  travel  for  pleasure  and  not  for 
discovery,  if  I  except  such  great  men  as  Livingstone, 
Stanley,  and  the  like.  But  here  are  our  good  people 
coming  down  the  hill — -we  must  select  a  nice  place  for 
luncheon,"  said  I,  seeing  the  rest  of  our  party  defil- 
ing through  the  trees  down  a  narrow  path. 

Choosing  a  nice  level  spot  in  the  midst  of  a 
picturesque  little  dell,  a  short  distance  to  the  right  of 
Rufus's  Stone,  I  helped  Miss  May  to  unpack 
the  baskets  and  lay  out  the  luncheon,  while  Colonel 
Macnamara  took  his  sister  and  my  little  woman  to  see 
the  iron  case  that  concealed  the  interesting  object  of 
our  pilgrimage ;  and  Master  Syd.  hastened  oft  at 
the  mention  of  an  "Aunt  Sally  "  being  in  existence, 
to  have  as  many  shies  as  he  could,  and  cheer  up  the 
desponding  strollers. 

"  I  hope  Tom  and  Ethnic  will  turn  up  in  time  for 
luncheon,"  said  Miss  May  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  way. 
They  ought  to  be  rather  hungry  after  riding  over, 
for  I  know  I  am,  Mr.  Dudley,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
you  are  too." 

"  Indeed  I  am.  Miss  May,"  I  returned,  placing  a 
cold  ham  on  a  dish.     "  I  can  recommend  five  miles  or 


so  of  a  bicycle  ride,  and  short  walk  through  the 
forest  afterwards,  as  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for 
getting  up  a  good  appetite,  and  consequently  being 
in  the  very  best  health.  I  remember  an  old  Irish 
beggar  coming  to  my  father's  house,  when  I  was 
a  child,  and  saying,  '  I  pray  that  you  may  have  a 
good  appetite,  sir;  a  good  appetite  is  worth  gold, 
but  a  bad  one  is  worth  nothing,  for  what's  the  world 
to  a  man  when  his  wife's  a  widow  !' — a.  very  wise 
remark,  don't  you  think  so,  Miss  May  ?  " 

"  Indeed  it  was,  Mr.  Dudley,"  said  she ;  but  I 
don't  think  she  was  paying  much  attention  to  what 
I  said,  for  she  added  in  the  same  breath,  "  Here  are 
some  knives  and  forks,  will  you  lay  them  round, 
please,  and  pull  the  cork  of  the  raspberry  vinegar 
bottle?" 

"And  yet  he  was  only  a  poor  fool,"  I  muttered 
sotto  voce,  as  I  proceeded  to  do  her  bidding,  "  only  a 
poor  fool." 

"Now  all  is  ready,  and  doesn't  it  look  quite  a 
jolly  good  spread,  as  httle  Jack  Grey  said  when  he 
went  into  supper  at  our  children's  party  last  Christ- 
mas," said  Miss  May,  sitting  back  on  the  cushion  and 
looking  at  our  impromptu  table  so  nicely  arranged 
under  the  tree.  "  We  are  quite  ready  for  them  now, 
but,  like  everything  else,  they  won't  come,  you  know." 
"  Shall  I  go  and  call  them  ?"  I  asked,  standing  up. 
"  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  wait  a  little.  You 
see  Tom  and  Ethnic  haven't  turned  up  yet,  and  I 
shouldn't  like  them  to  lose  their  luncheon." 

"  Certamly  not ;  but  perhaps  I  had  better  look  for 
them,  they  may  have  taken  the  left-hand  path  that 
leads  to  Bramshaw,"  I  returned,  putting  my  foot  in 
it  rather. 

"  I  don't  think  they  made  that  mistake,"  said  Miss 
May  quietly,  as  she  worked  away  at  a  little  sketch 
of  the  scene  before  her.  Then  looking  up  at  me, 
she  added, "  I  want  you  to  give  me  your  opinion, 
Mr.  Dudley,  will  you  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy.  Miss  May,  if  it  is  of  any 
use  to  you,  and  provided  that  I  can  give  a  com- 
petent answer  to  your  question ;  but  I  trust  you 
are  not  going  to  propound  me  something  so  difficult 
that  I  shall  have  to  give  it  up." 

"  Oh  !  it  is  not  at  all  a  difficult  question  I  want  to 
ask  you,"  she  returned,  putting  down  her  sketch,  and 
clasping  her  white  hands  together.  "  I  merely  want 
to  know  your  opinion  of  a  young  lady  you  know  very 
well,  and  that's  not  difficult  to  give." 

"  But  who's  the  young  lady  I  know  so  well  ?"  I 
asked,  with  a  smile,  adding,  with  a  serious  shake  of 
my  head,  "  but  you  must  not  be  too  exacting.  Miss 
May,  for  you  know  my  old  quotation  Quot  homines, 
tot  sentmticE,  and  I  think  that  nowhere  holds  so 
good  as  in  the  different  estimations  of  the  same 
character  that  different  people  make," 
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"  I  grant  yoa  all  that,  and  think  it  very  right  to 
respect  everybody's  opinion,"  said  Miss  May  very 
gravely  ;  "  and  for  that  very  reason  I  want  to  have 
your  opinion  of  this  young  lady,  Mr.  Dudley,  and  I 
want  you  to  give  me  a  straightforward  one  without 
any  bias  whatever,  or  any  regard  to  what  my 
opinion  of  her  may  be." 

"  You  set  me  a  very  difficult  task,  Miss  May,"  I 
returned,  not  wishing  to  draw  back,  though  at  the 
same  time  knowing  that  I  was  certain  to  put  my  foot 
in  it.  "  However,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  perform  it ; 
and  now,  if  you  please,  the  name  of  the  young 
lady." 

"  Miss  Ethnie  Fitzmaurice,"  replied  Miss  Ma}', 
very  slowly,  and  at  the  same  time  laying  marked 
emphasis  on  each  syllable. 

You  could  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather 
when  she  said  that.  I'm  not  a  nervous  man  by  any 
means,  and  frequently  read  the  lessons  on  Sunday 
at  our  church,  when  the  curate  is  away  on  his  holi- 
day, and  that's  something,  I  may  tell  you,  when  you 
have  a  whole  congregation  to  face — and  some  of 
them  such  faces  !  But  when  Miss  May  asked  me 
that  question,  I  felt  that  flabbergasted  that  I 
couldn't  say  a  word,  and  could  think  of  nothing  but 
how  I  could  best  avoid  answering  it  altogether.  I 
felt  so  dazed  that  the  whole  wood  seemed  to  me  as 
if  it  was  dancing  a  mazurka  round  Rufus's  Stone, 
though,  as  for  music,  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 
was  all  the  sound  I  heard.  At  last  I  gathered  my 
wits  together,  summoned  up  my  courage,  and 
began  in  tremulous  tones  to  say  my  say  : 

"  A  very  difficult  task  you  have  set  me.  Miss  May, 
but  yet  I  shall  do  my  best  to  meet  your  wishes,  and 
all  I  ask  is  that  you  will  pardon  anything  I  may 
say  that  you  do  not  approve  of,  and  will  not  be 
annoyed  if  my  opinion  should  be  diametrically 
opposed  to  your  own." 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  displeasure,  Mr. 
Dudley,  for  I  am  sure  our  opinions  cannot  be  very 
different  after  all,"  returned  Miss  May,  with  a  sweet 
smile  that  told  me  a  good  deal,  and  materially 
smoothened  the  way  before  me. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  Miss  May,"  I  con- 
tinued, gaining  more  confidence  as  I  went  on,  "  and 
I  will  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  give  you  my  true 
opinion  of  Miss  Fitzmaurice,  since  you  so  par- 
ticularly ask  it.  I  think  her  an  extremely  nice  young 
girl,  without  any  nonsense  whatever.  Neither  for- 
ward nor  too  much  reserved,  without  being  the  least 
bit  artificial;  gentle  and  unselfish,  with  a  cheerful 
and  amiable  temper,  and  kind  and  affectionate  in 
all  her  doings." 

"  All  of  which  I  cordially  endorse,"  said  Miss 
May,  as  I  finished.  "As  regards  her  good  looks,  I 
"think  we  are  all  agreed  about  them  ;  but  I  want  to 


ask  you  one  question  more,  and  that  is,  do  you  think 
she  would  make  Tom  a  good  wife  ?" 

"  Indeed,  Miss  May,  I  cannot "  I   was  going 

to  say. 

"  I  know  you  think  I  have  asked  you  a  very 
curious  question,"  continued  Miss  May,  interrupting 
me  and  clapping  her  hands  innocently  together  ; 
"  but  you  know  I  would  not  ask  you  such  a  question 
if  we  were  not  such  old  friends  as  we  are,  and  so  I 
do  not  think  you  can  have  any  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing me.     Do  you,  Mr.  Dudley  ?" 

"  Not  when  you  put  it  so.  Miss  May  ;  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  think  Miss  Fitzmaurice 
will  make  an  excellent  wife  for  any  man  that  is 
fortunate  in  gaining  her  affections,  and  so  I  said  the 
other  day  to  Nellie,  when  we  were  talking  about  her. 
I  am  sure  she  will  make  a  good  wife,  and  if  your 
brother  were  to  think  about  marrying  anyone  I  do 
not  think  he  could  make  a  more  suitable  match." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  say  so,"  returned  Miss  May, 
resuming  her  sketch.  "  I  suppose  I  am  different  to 
the  ordinary  run  of  girls  in  wishing  Tom  to  marry, 
situated  as  I  am,  but  I  do  wish  him  to  marry  when- 
ever he  meets  a  girl  fit  to  be  his  wife — that  he  can 
truly  love  and  esteem  above  all  others — and  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  if  Ethnie  Fitzmaurice  is  that  girl,  I  will 
gladly  welcome  her  to  Castle  Eldon,  and  willingly 
resign  all  in  her  favour." 

"  And  I  am  sure  you  would  never  have  cause  to 
repent.  Miss  May,  for  they  seem  exactly  suited  for 
each  other.  Tom  is  an  awfully  good  fellow,  a 
thorough  favourite  with  everybody  that  knows  him, 
generous  to  a  fault,  sober  as  a  judge,  and  just  the 
man  to  make  a  girl  like  Ethnie  Fitzmaurice  as  happy 
as  a  queen." 

"  I  have  heard  it  said  that  '  a  good  brother  is 
certain  to  make  a  good  husband,'  and  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  saying  I  am  satisfied  it  will  hold  good  in 
Tom's  case,  for  I  don't  believe  there  ever  was  a 
better  brother,"  said  Miss  May,  most  affectionately. 

"  Nor  a  better  friend,"  I  added. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Dudley,"  she  said,  after  a 
minute's  silence  or  so,  "  I  have  always  felt  that  there 
must  be  a  fate  in  marriage,  and  if  a  person  is  only 
content  to  wait  patiently  the  right  person  is  certain 
to  come  at  the  right  time." 

"  So  my  little  woman  says,  too,"  I  returned,  adding, 
rather  sceptically,  "  but  if  the  right  man  is  killed  in 
battle,  and  is  therefore  unable  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  the  right  time,  don't  you  think  it  rather  hard, 
Miss  May,  that  the  girl  intended  for  him  should  be 
doomed  to  remain  unmarried,  and  live  and  die  an 
old  maid  on  that  account  ?" 

"  I   do  not  think  it  any  hardship,  but  rather  the 
reverse.     I  think — nay,  more,  I  am  positive — that 
is  far  better  for  a  girl  never  to  be  married  than 
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marry  badly — better  even  to  be  dead  than  to  marry 
badly.  And  when  I  see  anybody  badly  matched,  or 
complaining  of  their  married  life,  I  always  say  that 
such  a  person  married  contrary  to  their  fate  by  not 
waiting  for  the  right  person." 

"  Or,  as  my  Nellie  calls  him,  Mr.  Right,"  I  re- 
joined, laughing. 

"  I  suppose  I  am  very  superstitious,  Mr.  Dudley, 
but  all  women  are  so,  more  or  less,  and  I  can't 
expect  to  be  very  different  from  the  generality." 

"  I  can't  agree  with  you  there,  Miss  May,  for  I 
have  always  considered  you  one  of  the  least  super- 
stitious ladies  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing. You  should  only  hear  half  the  extraordinary 
things  my  little  woman  believes  in  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  wonderful  amount  of  superstition  that 
exists  amongst  ladies.  She  believes  firmly  in 
fortune-telling  by  the  cards;  divination  by  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  which  she  calls  the  science  of  palmistry  ; 
danger  of  wearing  certain  precious  stones,  particu- 
larly opals  ;  folly  of  setting  out  for  a  journey  on  a 
Friday,  or  flitting  to  a  new  house  on  a  Saturday  ; 
great  importance  of  saying  '  God  bless  you'  when- 
ever a  child  sneezes  ;  fearful  mistake  of  getting  out 
of  bed  the  wrong  side,  and  a  host  of  cognate 
occurrences  that  would  fill  a  dozen  pagps  of  fools- 
cap." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  are  very  sceptical,  Mr.  Dudley." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  am.  Miss  May,  and  it's  a  bad  fault, 
too,"  I  returned,  gravely  ;  "  but  how  am  I  to  be 
cured  ?  for  if  I'm  too  sceptical,  my  little  woman  is 
too  superstitious,  and  extremes,  you  know,  never 
meet,  so  what  are  we  to  do  ?" 

"  Here  they  come  !  Tom  and  Ethnie  too,  at  last  !" 
exclaimed  Miss  May,  starting  up  as  the  little  party 
appeared  on  the  scene,  winding  their  way  up  the 
narrow  gorge  that  led  into  our  fairy-like  sylvan 
retreat.  "  Now  we  shall  have  our  little  banquet  on 
most  historic  ground,  Mr.  Dudley,  with  queen's 
weather  too — how  fortunate." 

We  had  such  a  jolly  afternoon,  all  life  and  laughter, 
everybody  so  happy  and  pleased,  that  I  shall  always 
look  back  upon  it  as  one  of  the  happiest  days  that 
I  have  ever  spent.  Our  little  party  was  so  gay  that 
I  feel  half  inclined  to  describe  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  it,  but  will  leave  it  to  your  imagination,  kind 
reader,  and  simply  ask  you  to  call  to  mind  the  nicest 
party  you  ever  took  part  in,  and  you  have  our  little 
gathering  at  once  before  you.  Miss  May  was 
dressed  in  a  pretty  sailor  costume,  which  became 
her  immensely ;  Miss  Ethnie  was  in  white,  with  a 
large  straw  hat,  looking  like  a  fairy,  and  my  little 
woman  was  all  in  blue,  and  looked  as  fresh  as  the 
flowers  in  May. 

"  I  was  reading  an  article  in  the  paper  this  morn- 
ing on  sympathy,  Dudley,  a  very  interesting  article 


too.     Have  you  seen  it?"    asked  the  Colonel,  ad- 
dressing me. 

"  No,  sir;  I  was  too  hurried  this  morning  to  do 
more  than  take  a  hurried  glance  at  the  latest  intelli- 
gence, but  I  am  sure  it  must  be  well  worth  read- 
ing," I  returned,  handing  him  a  dish  of  the  most 
delicious  peaches. 

"  You  ought  to  look  it  up  when  you  return,"  said 
the  Colonel,  selecting  a  rich  fleshy  peach  that  con- 
fronted him  on  the  plate;  "capitally  written,  and 
well  worked  out;  but,  you  know,  with  a  lot  of  stuff 
that  no  sane  person  is  going  to  believe." 

"  I  suppose  it  has  something  to  do  with  mesmerism, 
clairvoyance,  and  the  like,  and  all  takes  its  rise  from 
the  theory  of  the  stronger  will  over  the  weaker,"  I 
returned. 

"  The  outcome  of  nineteenth  century  progress," 
laughed  Tom  Eldon.  "  We  are  to  become  all  spirit 
and  no  body,  and  so  end  by  flying  away  some  fine 
day  and  leave  the  earth  behind  us  for  the  fii^st  new- 
comers from  some  other  planet." 

"  I  wish  I  was  able  to  fly,"  said  Master  Syd., 
drawing  the  cork  out  of  a  bottle ;  "  it  would  be  a 
long  way  better  than  bicycling,  I  am  sure  !" 

"  I'm  afraid  you  would  be  rather  likely  to  fall  and 
break  your  bones,  Syd.,  and  wouldn't  that  be  rather 
a  drawback  to  your  pleasure  ?"  observed  Miss  Fitz- 
maurice,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  I'd  take  jolly  good  care  of  that,"  returned 
Master  Syd.;  "  I'd  practice  over  water  first,  and  if  I 
fell  in  it  would  only  give  me  a  good  ducking." 

"  They  pretend  to  be  able  to  lift  a  man  off  the 
ground  by  simply  touching  him  on  the  shoulder ; 
but  you  know  that  is  all  nonsense,  and,  I  am  sure,  a 
thing  utterly  impossible  as  long  as  there  is  any  such 
thing  in  existence  as  gravitj',"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  But  how  do  they  pretend  to  do  it  ?"  I  asked. 

"  By  two  people  standing  either  side  of  the  person 
to  be  operated  on  and  touching  with  their  hands 
held  thus,"  returned  the  Colonel,  holding  his  hand 
on  Miss  May's  shoulder ;  "  both  must  then  K'i//  his 
rising  a  foot  or  so  off  the  ground  with  all  their  might 
and  up  he  goes." 

"  Yes,  and  they  willed  sl  man  out  of  one  window 
and  in  at  the  other  a  few  days  ago  in  town,  and  off 
he  went  like  a  shot  right  round  the  corner,"  said 
Tom  Eldon. 

"  I  know  I  should  like  to  have  something  soft 
round  the  house." 

"  Oh,  not  the  slightest  fear,  Dudley,  I  assure  you," 
rejoined  Tom,  with  the  most  serio-comical  look. 
"  It's  only  in  its  infancy  yet;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  will  alone  will  be  the  future  means  of 
locomotion,  and  quite  the  fashion  in  the  twentieth 
century.  You  will  only  have  to  will  it,  to  have  your 
house  filled  with  the  most  select  guests  whenever 
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you  give  a  dinner  party  or  a  dance,  if  you  only  live 
long  enough." 

"  It  will  be  rather  hard  on  the  weaker  minds,"  I 
think. 

"  How  so.  May  ?"  asked  her  brother. 

"  Because  they  are,  as  a  rule,  so  obliging,"  re- 
turned Miss  May,  smiling,  "  that  three  or  four 
different  people  might  like  to  ask — or,  I  should  say, 
might  will — them  to  come  to  their  several  houses 
the  same  evening,  and  I  am  afraid  they  would  find 
it  i-ather  difficult." 

"  Fancy  talking  to  a  fellow  and  suddenly  behold- 
ing him  vanish  into  thin  air,  and  hearing  the  ghost 
of  a  voice  saying — '  Really,  I  am  so  sorry,  but  Mrs. 
A.  will  have  me  !'  I  hope  such  a  state  of  things 
won't  happen  in  our  times,"  said  Tom,  laughing 
heartily,  in  which  we  all  joined  at  the  absurdity  of 
such  an  idea. 

"Still,  I  believe  in  a  certain  amount  of  telegraphic 
sympathy — if  I  can  use  such  an  expression,"  said 
Miss  May,  when  her  brother  had  exhausted  all  his 
stock  of  laughable  ideas,  and  we  had  returned  once 
more  to  the  land  of  reality ;  "  such,  for  instance,  as 
feeling  some  person  looking  at  you  in  church,  and 
turning  to  see  whom  it  might  be." 

"  I  have  often  experienced  that  sensation,"  said 
my  little  woman,  joining  in,  "and  I  think  that  sym- 
pathy makes  some  people  think  the  same  thing  at 
the  same  time." 

"Yes,  and  brings  them  to  the  same  place  without 
knowing  it,"  I  remarked. 

"  Then  it  must  have  been  sympathy  that  caused 
Mr.  Douglas  to  arrive  at  Lyndhurst  during  our  stay, 
though  he  did  not  know  of  our  excursion,"  observed 
Miss  Fitzmaurice. 


"  Oh,  May,  I  was  quite  forgetting  to  tell  you  !" 
exclaimed  my  little  woman,  unceremoniously  inter- 
rupting our  colloquy  on  sympathy.  "Just  as  we 
were  driving  out  of  Lyndhurst,  who  do  you  think 
rode  up  but  Mr.  Douglas,  having  come  all  the  way 
from  Christchurch  on  his  tricycle  this  morning.  He 
was  so  surprised  to  see  us,  as  we  were  too.  ' 

"  How  very  curious  that  we  should  all  meet  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest,"  said  Miss  May. 

"  You  don't  mean  the  curate  of  St.  Ethelwoif's — 
Hugh  Douglas  ?"  I  said,  surprised  at  the  idea  of 
meeting  him  down  there. 

"  Yes,  the  very  same,"  returned  the  Colonel,  as  my 
little  woman  was  too  intently  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  Miss  May  to  answer  me.  "  He  was  too 
tired  to  accompany  us  here,  so  we  asked  him  to  join 
us  at  dinner  to-morrow,  and  if  he  can  get  a  few  days 
more  from  his  vicar,  I  am  sure  you  would  be  very 
glad  of  his  company  on  the  way  home." 

"  Capital !  'pon  my  word,  nothing  could  be 
better,"  I  exclaimed,  much  pleased  at  the  prospect 
of  increasing  our  number  by  such  a  nice  fellow  as  I 
knew  Douglas  to  be,  and,  jumping  up,  I  proceeded 
to  pack  the  baskets — a  matter  easily  to  be  accom- 
plished, seeing  that  they  had  been  lightened  of  more 
than  half  their  former  contents. 

At  last  all  the  baskets  were  safely  packed,  and, 
bidding  farewell  to  Rufus's  Stone  audits  ugly  iron 
case,  we  returned  to  Stoney  Cross  for  our  tricycles, 
whence  we  had  a  delightful  ride  back  to  Lyndhurst, 
nearly  all  the  way  down  hill,  and  through  the  same 
charming  scenery  we  had  passed  in  the  morning 
but  which  still  seemed  new  and  fresh  to  us,  and  still 
afforded  objects  for  admiration  at  every  turn. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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RUFF     ON     ZIKLERS! 

By  Frank  Severn. 


THEY  ziklers  does  tarment  I  so, 
They  vills  I  wi'  alarms  ; 
They  wunst  did  cum  by  twos  an'  drees 
But  now  they  cums  by  swaarms  ! 
They  works  that  nashun  'ard,  they  does. 

The  zwet  pours  down  like  rain  ; 
They  maaiks  thur  gurt  big  wheels  ta  buzz 

Wi'  aal  thur  might  and  main  ! 
Lor'  bless  'ee,  zur !  eibe  a.  zight 

Enuf  ta  maaik  'ee  bust, 
Ta  zee  they  ziklers  m  full  flight 
A-racin'  ta  be  fust ! 


Aw,  iss  !     They  be  moast  rummy  chaps, 

They  ziklers,  aal  the  lot, 
Wi'  fancy  toggery  an'  caps. 

An'  sich  newfangled  rot ! 
I'd  liefer  ride  my  owld  mare  Peg, 

Thur  baint  no  fuss  wi'  she  ; 
'Tis  wrang  ta  risk  a  broken  leg 

Wi'  ziklin'  trumpery  ! 
Ef  young  vools  will  tempt  Providence 

By  ridin'  out  at  night. 
An'  smash  thurzelves  agen  a  fence, 

I  sez — well,  sarve  tint  right! 


:THREE    WEEKS'     RIDE     THROUGH     GERMANY     AND     AUSTRIA     IN     1881. 


By     S.    J.     B.     Fletcher. 
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ON  leaving  Esselbach  en  route  for  VViirtzburg, 
where  we  intended  to  sleep  the  next  night, 
we  traversed  for  many  miles  an  uninterest- 
ing country.  As  is  usual,  the  roadside  was 
planted  with  fruit  trees — apples,  pears,  and  plums. 
I  espied  on  one  of  these  trees,  some  fifty  yards 
ahead,  a  large  and  ripe  pear.  Having  a  weakness 
for  pears,  especially  when  gratis,  I  rode  under  the 
tree  and  managed  to  pluck  the  fruit  in  question. 
It  soon  appeared  that  it  had  already  been  annexed 
by  a  fine  four-year-old  buck  hornet.  I  didn't  eat 
that  pear,  but  pushed  on  to  the  next  village  to 
procure  some  ammonia  to  reduce  the  swelling  raised 
by  the  uncalled-for  animosity  shown  by  that  hornet. 
The  next  time  I  went  in  for  other  people's  fruit  I 
kept  my  gloves  on. 

We  had  lunch  at  a  little  place  called  Rossbrunn. 
The  landlord  looked  like  a  talker.  To  prevent  the 
usual  questions  which  we  generally  had  put  to  us 
four  or  five  times  a  day,  beginning,  "  Where  do  you 
come  from?"  and  ending,  "How  much  do  they 
cost  ?"  I  wrote  on  a  scrap  of  paper  what  we  desired 
for  lunch,  and  so  when  he  began  with  No.  i  I 
merely  smiled  sadly  and  put  my  finger  to  my  lips. 
He  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  it  wasn't  much 
good  talking  to  a  dumb  man,  who  was  making  his 
way  to  the  nearest  asylum  by  a  novel  conveyance, 
for  three  years  ago  bicycles  were  quite  unknown  in 
Germany,  except  in  a  few  large  towns. 

A  few  miles  before  Wiirtzburg  is  reached  we  got 
a  splendid  view  of  the  town.  Beautifully  situated 
on  a  bend  of  the  river  Maine,  and  surrounded  with 
vine-clad  hills,  above  which  the  outlines  of  the 
distant  mountains  could  be  seen,  covered  to  their 
summits  by  pine  trees,  Wiirtzburg  rivets  one's  gaze.* 
One  or  two  gentle  inclines  brought  us  to  the  bridge 
across  the  Maine.  This  structure  was  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  in  course  of  construction.  No 
doubt  there  were  strikes  even  in  those  days. 

My  companion  had  been  telling  me  all  day  that 
at  Wiirtzburg  he  would  show  me  Saint  Kilian's 
autograph,  as  "  Murray"  says  he  once  stopped  here. 
We  tried  several  hotels,  but  none  remembered  the 
gentleman  in  question,  and  hadn't  their  old  visitors' 
books.  We  found  out  that  he  must  have  had  words 
with  somebody,   for   he   suffered    martyrdom.       It 


couldn't  have  been  because  he  wouldn't  settle  his 
hotel  bill,  for  he  left  a  sum  ot  money  to  buy  corn  for 
the  sparrows.  Murray  says  the  priests  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  would  give  greater  satisfaction  if 
expended  on  birthdays,  etc. 

We  put  up  at  the  Prinz  von  Bayern  Hotel,  where 
we  were  fairly  comfortable.  After  lunch  we  visited 
the  cathedral.  As  the  guide-book  said  there  were 
some  remains  of  the  above-mentioned  St.  Kilian 
which  were  a  certain  cure  for  sore  eyes,  I  asked 
them  to  send  the  relics  to  the  hotel  to  see  if  they 
were  any  good  for  a  hornet's  sting,  but  they  were  in 
use,  or  mislaid,  or  something,  and  I  couldn't  get 
them.  Evidently,  the  virtue  has  evaporated,  as  I 
offered  a  small  Wiirtzburger  a  whole  handful  of 
copper  coins  to  let  us  give  him  a  black  eye  so  that 
we  could  see  if  the  relics  were  wound  up  and  in 
working  order. 

Leaving  Wiirtzburg  the  next  morning,  we  found 
a  long  climb  to  get  away  from  the  town.  Our  road 
led  us  through  vineyards,  I  constituted  my  com- 
panion grape-taster-in-ordinary,  but  as  his  report 
was  unfavourable  I  didn't  make  myself  ill  by  eating 
any.  The  owner  thought  they  were  good  for  some- 
thing, as  he  had  the  audacity  to  ask  us  to  pay  for 
those  we  picked.  We  gave  him  a  good  harangue  in 
English  as  to  the  dangers  of  covetousness,  and  left 
him  repeating  something  that  wasn't  poetry.  We 
lunched  at  Kitzengen.  The  only  street  was  paved 
with  huge  stones,  and  quite  unrideable.  A  multitude 
of  geese  and  pigs  occupied  the  thoroughfare,  and 
were  evidently  much  disgusted  at  having  to  move 
for  us.  Kitzengen  has  had  no  excitement  since  the 
Margrave  Casima  beheaded  seven  of  the  inhabitants 
and  put  out  the  eyes  of  fifty-nine  others. 

The  approach  to  Nuremberg  is  different  to  the 
last  few  miles  into  Wiirtzburg,  as  the  cyclist  has  to 
ride  through  Fiirth.  This  town  was  erected  by 
Jews,  who,  until  lately,  were  not  allowed  to  sleep  in 
Nuremberg.  It  is  now  a  German  Birmingham.  The 
little  Hebrews  would  get  almost  under  our  wheels, 
and  what  with  this  and  the  tram-lines  our  last  few 
miles  were  not  pleasant  riding,  and  we  were  glad 
when  the  Nuremberg  gates  were  reached.  We 
steered  for  the  Baierischer  Hof,  the  best  hotel  in 
Nuremberg,  and  the  one  to  which  we  had  sent  off 


'  Th      sentence  is  copyright,  and    the   right  of   translation  reserved.    Continental  tourists  please  note. 
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our  luggage  in  the  morning.  Here  a  sad  disappoint- 
ment awaited  us — our  bag  hadn't  arrived.  One  of 
us — it  wasn't  me — executed  a  war  dance  in  his  bed- 
room because  he  had  no  comb  to  adjust  his  air  with. 
As  I  seemed  to  be  in  the  dancer's  way,  I  went  down 
stairs  and,  catching  a  small  boy,  sent  him  to  the 
station  for  the  baggage.  He  soon  came  back  saying 
it  had  not  turned  up.  Nothing  daunted,  I  persuaded 
a  waiter  who  was  looking  at  the  machines  to  go  and 
see  what  he  could  do,  but,  unfortunately,  having 
given  him  a  tip  first,  he  never  canie  back  at  all. 
There  was  no  one  else  but  the  portier — a  gorgeous 
arrangement  in  a  blue  and  white  uniform,  plentifully 
decorated  with  braid  and  buttons,  more  or  less 
resembling  gold.  It  was  with  great  diffidence  that 
I  asked  this  resplendent  functionary  to  actually  go 
to  the  station  himself.  He  was  so  amazed  at  my 
suggestion  that  I  got  him  to  the  door  before  he  had 


time  to  refuse  and  say  he  knew  we  should  have  to 
wait  until  the  morning.  Having  gone  so  far  he 
couldn't  very  well  retreat,  but  went  off  muttering 
■  sweet  nothings  about  the  perversity  of  Englishmen 
in  general,  and  those  at  the  Baierischer  Hof  in 
particular.  This  is  the  only  time  I  have  found  an 
hotel /lor^/er  unable  to  let  off  an  answer  suiting  his 
own  convenience  rather  than  yours.  -By  the  time  I 
had  finished  a  cigarette,  the  man  returned  to  say 
the  bag  was  at  the  depot,  but  could  not  be  got  out 
until  the  morning.  So,  after  all,  I  was  obhged  to 
hail  a  fly,  and,  by  the  aid  of  smooth  words  and 
untold  gold,  persuade  the  stationmaster  to  break  the 
regulations  by  letting  me  have  my  bag  after  office 
hours,  and  (figuratively)  clasping  it  to  my  heart,  I 
returned  in  triumph  and  the  fly  to  the  hotel  and 
dinner. 

{To  hi  contimied.) 
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Chapter  I. — Brother  and  sister. 


^  TANDING  on  a  bluff,  o'erlooking  the  pictu- 
V^  resque  Raritan  river,  that  rolled  by  in  its 
y^^J  tortuous  channel  fifty  feet  below,  were  two 
horsemen — a  lady  and  a  gentleman  ;  and  as 
they  stand  looking  intently  at  the  beautiful  landscape 
that  is  spread  out  before  them,  we  may,  by  observing 
the  drift  of  their  conversation,  become  acquainted 
with  them  without  a  formal  introduction.  The 
dreamy,  far-away  expression  observable  in  the  face 
of  the  young  lady  is  caused,  perhaps,  by  the  scene 
of  more  than  ordinary  beauty  at  which  she  is  gazing; 
the  picture  surely  would  be  worthy  the  study  of  an 
artist  that  dehghted  in  picturesque  scenery,  and 
Ralph  Van  Cleet  and  his  sister  Mabel — as  they  rode 
slowly  up  the  steep  hill  that  led  out  of  the  city  toward 
their  suburban  home — stopped  to  drink  in  the  rare 
treat  that  the  Great  Artist  had  spread  out  before  them ; 
from  the  bluff'  on  which  they  stood  the  river  spread 
out  to  the  gently  undulating  meadows  beyond  that 
were  covered  with  grass  and  daisies,  across  which 
the  cows  were  wending  their  ways  to  the  farm-yard 
on  the  edge  of  the  gentle  sloping  hill,  while  j  ust  below 
them,  perhaps  a  mile  distant,  was  the  city,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  at  one  of  the  wharves  of  which 
the  river  steamboat  from  New  York  was  unloading 
her  cargo  of  humanity  and  freight ;  back  of  them  the 
hill  rose  precipitately  for  perhaps  fifty  feet,  and  o'er 
all  the  sun  as  he  was  setting  poured  his  beams  of  gold, 
that  were  reflected  in  the  water  below  from  the  fleecy 


clouds  above.  At  last,  with  a  sigh  of  intense  enjoy- 
ment and  perhaps  relief,  Mabel  said,  "  Oh  !  that  I 
could  reproduce  this  scene.  I  sometimes  fear,  Ralph, 
that  with  all  my  training  and  practice  I  will  never  be 
able  to  realize  my  aspirations  in  music  and  play  so 
as  to  touch  and  move  the  souls  of  those  who  may 
listen;  if  the  laws  of  colour  and  sound  depend  on  the 
same  general  principle,  why  not  picture  out  in  music 

the  scene  just  before  us?     You  know  Prof.  H , 

who  sees  nothing  but  mathematical  formula  in  the 
universe,  says  the  piano  of  the  future  will  be  so 
arranged  as  to  have  bouquets  of  colours  arranged  to 
correspond  to  the  melodies  played  ;  that  is,  each 
tone  has  its  corresponding  colour,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  tones  in  any  harmony  will  have  its  corre- 
sponding combination  of  colours  arranged  in  groups 
or  bouquets  to  correspond  with  it." 

"  Well,  little  midget,  you  may  play  me  a  bouquet 
of  heartsease  this  evening  after  tea,  and  if  your 
poetical  fancies  can  bear  the  suggestion  of  something 
more  substantial,  I  should  like  to  show  you  how  much 
superior  my  iron  horse  is  to  your  pony,  and  see  who 
will  get  home  the  sooner  and  enjoy  tea  the  most." 

"Come  on,  Mr.  ^Esculapius,  with  your  bicycle. 
Madge  will  show  you  the  road  all  the  way  to  '  Locust 
Hall,'  on  a  forfeit  of  my  share  of  the  strawberr}'  short- 
cake that  I  know  is  waiting  for  us  at  home."  A  gentle 
touch  of  the  whip  and  the  little  black  pony  was  off 
on  a  gallop  ready  for  the  proposed  race,  as  one  that 
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was  accustomed  to  them.  The  5'oung  man  mounted 
his  machine  from  a  step  in  the  rear,  and  in  a  momen 
was  in  pursuit  of  the  pony  and  its  graceful  rider. 
The  distance  to  the  Hall  was  only  a  mile,  and  the 
pony  was  evidently  doing  its  best  to  get  through  the 
great  gate  at  the  entrance  first,  but  she  would  have 
been  distanced  by  the  rider  behind  certainly — who 
came  sweeping  along  the  road  on  his  fifty-four  inch 
machine — had  it  not  been  for  an  unfortunate  occur- 
rence that  bicyclers  must  take  the  risk  of.  Ralph,  in 
his  eagerness  to  overtake  the  pony,  did  not  pay  as 
strict  attention  to'  the  road  in  front  of  him  as  he 
should,  and  although  the  road  was  as  hard  as  a  board 
there  was  an  occasional  gully  in  the  side  of  it ;  into 
one  of  these  he  rode,  and  before  he  knew  what  had 
happened  he  took  a  "  header  "  and  was  deposited 
in  a  ditch  that  ran  along  the  side  of  the  road 
partly  filled  with  muddy  water  that  had  not  run 
off  and  evaporated  since  the  recent  heavy  rains ;  by 
the  time  he  had  arisen,  Mabel,  who  had  looked  back 
over  her  shoulder  just  in  time  to  see  his  unceremonious 
dismount,  came  riding  back  anxious  to  see  if  the 
young  doctor  (for  such  he  was)  was  hurt.  As  soon 
as  she  saw  he  had  received  no  injury  other  than 
that  done  to'  his  clothing  by  the  tenacious  clay 
mud,  she  burst  out  into  a  musical  laugh  that  floated 
off  over  the  hillsides  and  up  to  the  Hall  like  the  voice 
of  a  nightingale. 

"  What  a  sorry-looking  doctor  we  have,  to  be  sure  ! 
We  will  have  to  pvescnbe  pila  saponis  et  aqua  pura  ; 
apply  immediately  until  affected  parts  are  thoroughly 
cleansed.  I  am  sure  Madge  would  not  serve  me 
such  a  trick ;  these  steel  horses,  unless  they  are 
made  so  as  to  allow  you  to  dismount  more  easily 
in  the  ditches,  are  rather  unsafe  and  metalsome 
steeds." 

"  Rather  an  unreliable  machine  for  a  physician  to 
ride,  my  son,"  said  Dr.  Van  Cleet,  who  had  just 
come  down  to  the  entrance  gate  where  Mabel  and 
Ralph  now  arrived  ;  "  especially,"  continued  the 
Doctor,  "if  you  should  be  needed  in  a  case  of  some 
severe  hemorrhage  where  the  patient  would  have 
to  be  helped  soon  if  at  all." 

"  I  suppose  it  was  because  I  did  not  give  enough 
attention  to  the  road  in  front  of  me  in  my  eagerness 
to  catch  up  to  Mabel,"  said  Ralph;  "  but  it  seems  to 
me  there  might  be  something  invented  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  '  headers.'  They  told  me  at  the 
factory  when  I  ordered  the  machine  that  I  would 
have  to  be  careful  about  obstructions  in  the  road, 
etc.,  but  I  did  not  suppose  it  would  be  quite  topheavy 
as  it  is.  Only  this  morning,  in  riding  into  the  city, 
as  I  rode  down  a  hill,  my  feet  got  to  flying  around 
with  the  cranks  at  such  a  rate  that  I  was  afraid 
if    I    did   happen  to    strike    a   cobble    or    run    into 


a  little  gully  I  would  get  a  severe  fall,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  apply  the  brake  to  the  wheel  I  came 
near  being  precipitated  into  a  pile  of  stone  that  some 
workmen  were  blasting  just  in  the  edge  of  the  city; 
but  I  fortunatelj'  was  able  to  throw  myself  backward 
and  thus  maintain  the  centre  of  gravity.  I  like  the 
exercise,  and  I  think  the  bicycle  can  be  of  practical 
use  to  professional  men,  but  1  believe  that  difficult}'- 
or  danger  must  be  obviated  in  some  way,  and  the 
man  who  invents  the  machine  that  will  combine  all 
the  good  points  of  the  present  machine  and  at  the 
same  time  remove  all  cause  of  fear  in  riding,  will  be 
the  man  that  will  reap  the  benefit  of  his  labours  and 
receive  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  the  wheel." 

Arriving  at  the  house  at  this  juncture,  the  con- 
vei'sation  was  broken  off  as  they  each  separated  to 
their  rooms  to  prepare  for  the  evenmg  meal  that 
awaited  them.  Having  partaken  bountifully  of  the 
rich  repast,  they  all  gathered  togetherontheverandah 
to  enjoy  the  after-tea  chat,  in  which  the  events  of  the 
day  to  each  one  were  recounted  and  commented  on ; 
but  this  could  only  engage  the  attention  of  Ralph  for 
a  few  moments  ;  so  full  of  life  and  vigour  was  he  that 
Mabel  often  gave  him  the  sobriquet  of  cyclone. 
With  a  whoop  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
Sioux  Indian  he  jumped  to  his  feet,  startling  Mabel 
from  a  reverie  into  which  she  had  fallen,  and  said 
to  her : 

"  Are  you  arranging  that  musical  bouquet,  midget  ? 
Wait  until  I  have  shown  you  how  easily  I  can  white- 
wash you  in  a  game  of  croquet,  then  we  will  listen  in 
rapt  attention  to  your  musical  flowers." 

"  Whitewash,  did  you  say,  Ralph  ?  Such  refine- 
ment as  some  young  men  learn  at  college." 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  the  boys  say  when  one  is  dis- 
tanced so  far  in  a  game  as  not  to  touch  the  turning 
stake  ;  so  come  on,  you  can  have  the  choice  of  mallets 
and  balls  on  condition  that  you  allow  me  to  use  my 
own  invincible  eight-square  mallet  that  knows  not 
what  it  is  to  be  defeated.     Rules  of  the  game  : 

1.  No  croquetting,  only  roquet. 

2.  No  two  shots  for  two  arches. 

3.  Stake  arches  four  feet  apart. 

4.  Side  arches  on  a  line  with  last  stake  arch. 

5.  Cannot  put  opponent  through  arch. 
Referee,  Dr.  Van  Cleet." 

"  And  the  referee  predicts  that  our  young  doctor 
will  have  to  look  out  ffor  -his  laurels,  as  he  does  not 
know  the  skill  of  his  opponent,  who  has  been  in 
training  all  the  time  he  has  been  away  attending 
lectures." 

The  game  as  it  proceeded  increased  in  interest  as 
it  does  to  those  who  are  skilled  players,  and  Mabel, 
by  a  perfect  roquet  had  just  sent  Ralph's  ball  spin- 
ning down  the  lawn  in  the  direction  of  the  public  road 
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and  put  herself  in  position  to  pass  through  the  basket 
toward  the  winning  stake,  when  an  exclamation  from 
her  brother  caused  her  to  look  toward  the  road,  where 
she  saw  a  young  man  in  the  dress  of  a  machinist  riding 
along  on  a  machine  that  was  evidently  a  bicycle  oi 
an  improved  pattern,  for  the  small  wheel  was  in 
front  of  the  large  one,  and  just  at  that  moment  the 
rider  leaned  back  a  httle  in  his  saddle,  thus  lifting 
his  small  steering  wheel  over  a  large  limb  that  had 
been  broken  from  a  tree  during  a  violent  storm  of 
wind  and  rain,  and  without  seeming  to  notice  the 
obstruction  rode  over  it  and  went  swiftly  down  the 
road. 

"Well  done,"  said  Dr.  Van  Cleet,  who  had  looked 
up  just  in  time  to  see  the  rider  go  over  the  limb. 
"  Ralph,  I  guess  that  was  the  safety  machine  you  were 
speaking  of."  Without  waiting  to  reply,  Ralph 
leaped  over  the  fence  and  was  quickly  examining 
the  limb  to  see  if  there  was  not  some  mistake  ;  he 
could  not  believe  what  he  had  seen  ;  but  he  found 
on  examination  that  the  rider,  whoever  he  was,  had 
really  gone  over  the  limb  that  measured  at  least 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  As  he  looked  down  the 
road  he  saw  the  stranger  turn  in  a  lane  that  led  to 
a  house  in  the  edge  of  a  grove  half  a  mile  distant. 
Being  satisfied  that  the  thing  had  been  done,  and 
with  his  mind  filled  fall  of  thoughts  about  it,  he  came 
back  with  all  interest  in  the  game  of  croquet  gone. 

"  I  wonder  who  that  was  ?  I  did  not  recognize 
him." 

"  I  think  it  is  one  of  a  new  family  that  has  just 
moved  into  that  house  in  the  grove  that  you  know 
was  built  by  an  Englishman  for  his  country  seat  and 
for  some  reason  was  suddenly  vacated  and  has  since 
been  empty,"  said  Dr.  Van  Cleet. 

"  Well,  it  does  not  matter  who  lives  there,  I  am 
going  to  know  more  about  that  rider  and  his  ma- 
chine," said  Ralph.  "  I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  he 
has  the  strength  of  a  vigorous  manhood  within  him, 
and  if  his  character  cori'esponds  with  his  looks  he  is 
something  above  the  ordinary  class  of  working  inen." 

Further  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  sound 
of  a  galloping  horse  on  the  macadamized  road  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Doctor's  mansion,  and  in  a  moment 
more  a  messenger  rode  hastily  up  and  told  the 
Doctor  that  Mrs.  Norton,  who  lived  two  miles  away, 
had  just  had  a  severe  hemorrhage  and  they  were 
afraid  she  would  bleed  to  death  before  he  got  there 
unless  he  made  great  haste.  He  instantly  sent  for 
his  horse  and  phaeton  to  be  brought  around,  but  as 
the  man  had  some  trouble  in  changing  the  shafts  of 
the  wagon,  it  was  perhaps  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
horse  was  ready.  In  the  meantime  Ralph,  who  had 
heard  the  words  of  the  messenger,  said,  "  I  will  go, 
father,   and  you   can  come  as   soon   as  you  can." 


In  an  instant  he  was  flying  down  the  road  on  his 
machine,  being  spurred  on  to  his  best  exertions  by 
the  thought  that  the  lady  of  his  choice,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  the  sick  woman,  was  at  that  moment  in 
danger  of  losing  her  best  friend — her  mother.  It 
was  only  a  ride  of  a  few  minutes  before  the  young 
doctor  dismounted  at  the  door  of  the  sick  woman, 
and  with  a  thankful  heart  for  the  invention  of  such 
a  machine,  he  was  quickly  in  the  sickroom  administer- 
ing such  remedies  as  could  be  used  ;  a  few  minutes 
more  and  it  would  have  been  too  late,  as  the  lady 
was  already  unconscious  when  he  arrived,  but  by 
the  time  his  father  had  come  the  fear  of  all  im- 
mediate danger  was  past  unless  another  hemorrhage 
should  commence.  Dr.  Van  Cleet  came  quietly 
and  quickly  into  the  room,  and  after  examining  the 
woman  and  learning  her  condition  he  said,  "  Ralph, 
your  machine  saved  that  woman's  life."  Edna,  the 
daughter,  said  nothing,  but  the  look  of  gratitude 
and  love  she  gave  Ralph  from  her  blue  eyes  was 
more  expressive  than  words,  and  as  he  had  learned 
to  interpret  the  expression  of  that  face  he  was  well 
content,  more  especially  as  he  was  anticipating  a 
quiet  evening  alone  with  her  after  paterfamilias  had 
departed. 

"  Doctor,"  said  Dr.  Van  Cleet,  with  just  a  faint 
smile  around  the  corners  of  his  mouth  and  a  sug- 
gestive glance  at  Edna,  "  do  not  forget  you  came  to 
see  Mrs.  Norton  ;  I  leave  her  in  your  care."  This 
playful  reminder  of  his  professional  duty  only  made 
the  thoughts  of  a  restful  evening  more  enjoyable  to 
the  young  doctor,  who  was  glad  to  be  at  home,  far 
from  the  endless  routine  of  the  student's  life. 


CHAPTER   II. 


THE    MACHINIST. 


The  next  morning  the  air  was  laden  with  the 
fragrance  of  flowers,  and  all  nature  seemed  to  rejoice 
after  the  gentle  showers  that  had  fallen  in  the  night 
and  settled  the  dust  in  the  roads,  and  made  every- 
thing fresh  and  invigorating.  The  scene  that  was 
spread  out  before  the  Van  Cleet  mansion  was  one  of 
rare  beauty ;  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  there  were 
a  succession  of  objects  of  natural  beauty  that 
attracted  the  attention  and  admiration  of  all  lovers 
of  nature  who  saw  it,  and  the  words  of  that  inimitable 
poem — 

"  Go  forth  unto  the  open  sky 
And  list  to  Nature's  teaching," 

were  often  quoted  by  the  Doctor  as  he  stood  looking 
down  the  ravine  that  widened  into  the  meadows 
below,  through  which  the  river  wound  its  way,  while 
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away  beyond  were  the  hazy  tops  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  Lost  in  admiration  of  this  scene,  the 
three  that  composed  the  family  stood  entirely  oblivi- 
ous of  how  the  time  was  going  until  the  whistles  in 
the  city,  two  miles  distant,  announced  to  them  that 
it  was  nearly  seven  o'clock;  at  the  same  time  along 
the  road,  swiftly  and  gracefully,  rode  the  stranger  of 
the  night  before  on  his  bicycle  ;  and  as  they  had  a 
good  opportunity  to  see  the  workings  of  it,  Ralph 
exclaimed,  "  It  is  propelled  by  levers,  and  that  small 
wheel  ahead  makes  it  absolutely  free  from  the  danger 
of  headers.  I  am  going  to  see  where  that  young 
man  goes  to  !  "  It  was  only  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment for  him  to  mount  his  machine  and  start 
in  hot  pursuit  of  the  stranger,  who  was  now  some 
distance  on  the  road  to  the  city.  "  I'll  catch  you, 
my  dear  sir,  when  we  come  to  that  hill  just  at 
the  edge  of  the  city,  for  no  bicycler  can  ride  down 
that  hill  with  safety."  The  stranger,  he  noticed, 
sat  erect,  and  used  his  limbs  in  a  natural  manner, 
as  if  walking,  and  as  he  came  to  a  short  hill  he 
reached  down  with  his  feet  while  going  and  adjusted 
a  small  lever  in  order  to  gain  more  power,  then  in- 
creasing the  rapidity  and  length  of  the  stroke,  he 
rode  easily  up  the  hill  and  swiftly  glided  away  to- 
ward the  city.  Ralph,  by  working  hard,  gained 
sufficient  momentum  to  help  him  up  the  hill,  but 
the  unnatural  crank  motion  which  he  had  to  make 
tired  him  so  that  he  was  distanced  by  the  bicycler 
ahead  of  him,  and  only  arrived  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  city  in  time  to  see  him  ride 
safely  down  and  turn  into  one  of  the  yards  of  the 
large  machine  shops  that  were  there.  Dismounting 
from  his  machine  Ralph  walked  down  the  hill,  for 
he  was  afraid  of  a  "header"  on  the  steep  place,  and 
walked  into  the  office  and  inquired  of  one  of  the  firm 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted  who  the  young  man 
was.  He  was  told  that  he  was  a  young  man  who 
had  come  to  them  highly  recommended  as  an  excel- 
lent workman  and  a  master  machinist,  and  he  was 
already  engaged  on  the  most  particular  work  they 
had  in  the  shops.  "  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
him  further  than  that,  except  he  is  very  well  edu- 
cated and  well  fitted  to  occupy  a  prominent  position 
in  life.  He  came  from  Boston  and  rides  in  and  out 
to  and  from  his  work  to  a  place  he  has  bought  out 
near  yours ;  he  is  rather  reticent  with  respect 
to  himself,  and  does  not  have  much  to  do  with  the 
other  workmen  ;  at  the  same  time  he  is  kind  and 
cordial  to  them,  talks  with  them  about  the 
work,  and  they  all  like  him.  That  machine  he 
rides  is  truly  a  wonderful  invention.  You  know 
this  hill  just  out  here ;  he  rides  up  and  down  that 
almost  as  easily  as  if  it  were  not  there  ;  he  has  a 
sort  of  double  lever  attachment  by  which  he  can  aug- 
ment and  diminish  the  power,  and  it  is  truly  wonder- 


ful the  way  he  rides  over  obstructions  and  goes 
up  and  down  hills.  I  am  not  much  acquainted 
with  bicycles,  but  that  machine  is  constructed  on 
scientific  principles  while  the  others  are  not.  The 
spokes  are  so  arranged  as  to  resist  an  immense 
pressure,  the  rubber  tyre  is  fiat  on  the  bottom  and 
cannot  be  twisted  out  of  its  place,  then  there  is  just 
enough  noise  that  the  machine  makes  to  keep  from 
scaring  horses  by  suddenly  appearing  before  them. 
Come  around  just  after  six  o'clock  this  evening 
and  you  can  see  him  ride  up  that  hill';  there  is  one 
little  spot  that  has  an  inclination  of  almost  forty-five 
degrees."  After  promising  to  be  there,  Ralph  rode 
on  into  the  city  and  up  to  the  bicycle  grounds,  where 
a  large  number  of  young  men  were  practising  for  a 
race  that  was  to  take  place  in  about  two  weeks  time 
on  the  road  that  ran  by  the  Van  Cleet  mansion,  the 
idea  of  the  race  being  to  find  out  the  best  rider  and 
the  best  time  that  could  be  made  on  the  ordinary 
road  for  a  given  distance. 

The  young  doctor  had  scarcely  ridden  on  the 
track  and  greeted  some  of  his  friends  when  a  loud 
cry  from  a  distant  part  of  the  grounds  called  his  at- 
tention, and  he  saw  at  once  that  someone  had  met 
with  a  mishap.  Hastily  riding  up  to  the  spot,  he 
saw  a  young  man  lying  unconscious,  with  his  head 
near  a  stone  pile  that  was  just  at  one  side  of  the 
track.  Kneeling  beside  him,  he  found  he  had  received 
a  severe  knock  on  the  side  of  his  head  near  the  tem- 
ple, while  one  eye  was  already  nearly  closed  up  from 
a  bruise.  Calling  for  some  water  and  telling  the 
rest  to  stand  back  and  give  them  room,  he  soon 
brought  the  young  man  back  to  consciousness,  but 
it  would  be  some  time  before  he  would  be  able  to  ride 
again.  Enquiring  into  the  cause,  he  found  that  one 
of  the  young  riders,  who  had  just  learned  to  ride, 
was  working  his  way  along  near  the  stone  pile,  just 
as  several  of  the  others  came  up  together  in  a  race 
around  the  track,  when  by  an  unfortunate  slip  one  of 
the  beginner's  feet  slipped  off  the  crank,  and  all  the 
pressure  coming  on  the  other  crank,  his  machine 
gave  a  whirl  to  one  side  just  in  time  to  run  across 
the  way  of  the  young  man  who  fell,  who,  in  trying  to 
steer  clear  of  him,  ran  into  a  stone  and  taking  a 
header  was  precipitated  into  the  pile  of  stones  with 
the  painful  results  that  followed.  The  accident 
called  forth  a  perfect  storm  of  criticism  against  the 
unfortunate  cause  of  it,  but  the  young  doctor  took  a 
different  view  of  it ;  he  said  it  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  rider  so  much  as  it  was  the  false  principle  on 
which  the  machine  was  constructed.  "  I  tell  you," 
he  said,  "  there  is  something  better,  and  I  saw  it 
this  morning  ridden  by  a  young  machinist  who  can 
show  us  something  that  will  make  us  ashamed  of  our 
machines." 

"  Where  did  you  see  it  ?  who  was  it  ?  what  did  he 
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do  ?"  were  some  of  the  many  questions  that  were 
asked. 

"  Wait  until  this  evening  about  six  o'clock,  and  if 
you  want  to  have  some  of  the  conceit  taken  out  of 
you,  I'll  show  you  the  rider  of  the  machine  that  is 
the  machine  of  the  day." 

After  helping  the  young  man  who  was  hurt  to  his 
home  and  agreeing  to  assemble  to  take  a  ride  in  the 
country  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  party  went 
on  riding  or  dispersed  according  as  they  were 
inclined. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE       DENOUEMENT. 


The  whistles  and  bells  were  sounding  the  hour  of 
six  when  the  party  of  bicyclers,  all  assembled,  rode 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  that  led  out  to  the 
country  by  the  way  of  the  steep  hill  that  they  all 
agreed  no  one  could  ride  up.  They  were  all  dis- 
mounting preparatory  to  pushing  their  machines  up 
the  hill  in  front  of  them,  when  out  of  the  yard  of  the 
machine  shop  came  the  young  machinist  on  his 
machine;  they  all  looked  as  Ralph  told  them  that  was 
the  man,  and  saw  a  young  man  of  dark  complexion, 
perhaps  six  feet  tall,  with  a  form  that  had  no  super- 
fluous flesh  on  it,  but  that  was  so  developed  as  to 
alloweverymuscle  to  doits  utmost  when  needed  ;  with 
hazel  eyes  of  that  peculiar  shade  that  could  express 
so  many  of  the  feelings  of  the  soul  and  that  were  so 
apt  to  touch  the  aff'ections  of  any  young  lady  that 
could  appreciate  their  beauty.  Such  was  Herbert 
Spencer,  a  picture  of  manly  beauty  and  strength. 
He  glanced  at  the  bicyclers  and  seemed  intuitively  to 
know  they  were  going  to  test  his  machine  by  trying 
to  outride  him,  and  in  an  instant  every  nerve  was  at  a 
tension  and  every  muscle  was  called  into  action  for 
the  ride  that  was  before  him;  riding  easily  up  the  hill 
by  running  across  it,  he  arrived  at  the  top  just  as  the 
others  had  hastily  pushed  their  machines  up,  so  that 
they  all  had  an  even  start.  At  first  there  seemed  to 
be  no  difference  in  the  speed  of  the  riders ;  and  the 
cranks  seemed  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  levers  ;  but 
the  young  machinist  was  only  trying  the  metal  of 
the  others.  Suddenly  the  stroke  of  the  levers  became 
longer  and  faster,  and  the  muscles  of  the  stranger 
seemed  to  be  possessed  with  extraordinary  strength, 
for  he  shot  away  from  his  pursuers  easily,  and  again 
resumed  the  even,  measured  tread,  until  they  by 
extra  exertion  overtook  him.  He  knew  he  was 
master  of  the  situation,  for  without  using  any  more 
exertion  than  they,  he  could  send  his  machine  whirl- 
ing over  at  least  a  third  more  ground  than  they 
could  with  their  cranks ;  the  eye  of  the  master 
machinist  saw  at  a  glance  that  in  his  levers  he  had  a 


a  great  reserve  of  power,  that  could  be  used  steadily 
and  without  any  lateral  strain  on  his  machine,  while 
they  who  were  riding  the  crank  machines  were  com- 
pelled to  overcome  the  lateral  pressure  of  each  crank 
by  a  corresponding  pressure  of  the  opposite  handle 
by  which  they  steered. 

An  unfortunate  occurrence  took  place  just  at  this 
juncture  that  made  the  young  machinist  smile  rather 
audibly,  and  yet  in  a  good-natured  way,  at  his  com- 
petitors. Herbert  had  determined  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  try  their  machines  down  and  up  two  steep 
hills,  that  were  formed  by  the  road  winding  very 
abruptly  in  the  shape  of  a  U,  down  into  a  ravine  and 
up  on  the  other  side ;  so  as  they  approached  the 
bluffs,  he  increased  his  speed  and  went  down  the  hill 
at  such  a  rate  that  if  he  were  to  strike  an  obstruction 
on  anything  except  a  safety  machine  the  result  would 
have  been  rather  disastrous;  but  he  knew  his  safety, 
and  quietly  wanted  to  take  some  of  the  conceit  out 
of  the  other  riders,  who  were  determined  not  to  be 
outdone  by  him,  so  they  came  rapidly  around  the 
short  turn  in  the  road  and  started  down  the  grade  at 
the  same  rapid  rate  that  he  was  riding,  but  seeing 
when  they  were  half  way  down  that  they  were  going 
too  fast,  one  of  them  attempted  to  apply  his  brake, 
and  just  as  he  did  it  a  small  limb  in  the  road,  that 
had  fallen  from  the  overhanging  trees,  helped  to 
overcome  his  centre  of  gravity,  and  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  read  it  all  of  those  who  were  following, 
together  with  the  one  who  applied  the  brake,  were 
piled  up  promiscuously  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 
The  rider  of  the  "Star,"  who  had  just  reached  the 
top  of  the  hill,  turned  to  see  with  what  success  they 
were  following  him  just  in  time  to  see  the  whole 
party  of  them  unceremoniously  dismounting.  Turn  - 
ing  short  in  a  circle  that  was  not  more  than  three  feet 
in  diameter,  he  at  once  rode  back,  and  leaning  back- 
ward, dismounted  from  his  machine,  and  began  to  help 
them  extricate  themselves  from  the  confused  pile  of 
cranks,  wheels,  and  struggling  humanity ;  none  of 
them  were  seriously  hurt,  but  all  were  bruised  or 
scratched  in  several  places,  and  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  themselves  and  their  bicycles. 

"  I  told  you  fellows  your  pride  would  have  a  fall," 
S-iid  the  young  doctor.  "  I  propose  we  sell  out,"  said 
another  ;  while  the  whole  party  looked  at  each  other 
with  woe-begone  countenances  that  soon  brought 
about  a  reaction,  and  as  if  by  common  consent  they 
all  began  laughing  at  each  other,  until  Herbert  said, 
in  atone  that  indicated  innate  refinement,  "  Gentle- 
men, I  am  sorry  you  had  such  a  sudden  and  painful 
dismount,  but  am  glad  you  are  none  of  you  seriously 
hurt,  and  as  I  can  be  of  no  farther  service  to  you  I 
will  bid  you  good  evening." 

"  Hold  on,"  said  the  young  doctor  ;  "  excuse  me, 
for  being  so  abrupt,  but  I  think  you  are  the  gentleman 
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who  occupies  the  house  adjoining  Dr.  Van  Gleet's,  are 
you  not  ?" 

"  I  believe  I  am,"  said  Herbert. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  calling  on 
you  and  examining  your  machine  and  cultivate  a 
better  aquaintance  with  our  neighbour." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  any  of  you  at  any 
time.  Good  evening,  gentlemen."  And  in  an  instant 
he  was  off  up  the  hill. 

"  Well,  boys,  what  do  you  think  now  of  yourselves 
and  your  skill  as  bicycle  riders?"  said  the  young 
doctor. 

With  one  accord  they  all  agreed  that  if  others 
wanted  to  dive  into  piles  of  stone  and  fall  on  their 
heads  in  ditches  they  could,  but  as  for  them,  if  this 
new  machine  was  all  it  seemed  to  be,  they  would  not 
use  any  other. 

After  brushing  off  all  the  dust  they  could  from 
their  clothing,  the  party  pushed  their  machines  up 
the  hills,  Ralph  towards  his  house,  the  others  toward 
the  city,  and  mounting  rode  off. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

NEW      ACQUAINTANCES. 

Several  weeks  have  gone  rapidly  by,  during  wliich 
the  young  doctor  has  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  young  machinist,  and  has  found  in  him  a  cul- 
tured gentleman  and  a  most  agreeable  associate,  who 
looks  upon  labour  as  a  binding  duty  on  every  man 
and  honourable,  and  holds  himself  true  to  the 
natural  tendencies  of  his  nature,  and  has  made  him- 
self master  of  his  trade  in  all  its  parts,  because 
his  powers  seemed  to  be  combined  in  such  a 
way  as  to  fit  him  especially  for  that  business, 
and  although  he  might  have  succeeded  perhaps 
beyond  the  average  in  some  of  the  so-called  learned 
professions,  he  chose  rather  to  bring  all  the  energies 
of  his  being  to  bear  on  this  his  chosen  life  work  : 
"  'Tis  toil  that  over  nature  gives  man  his  proud  control, 

And  purifies  and  hallows  the  temple  of  his  soul." 
These  words  he  frequently  quoted  to  his  mother 
after  he  came  home  from  his  work  and  was  enjoymg 
his  bath  preparatory  to  the  evening  meal,  and  the 
fond,  delighted  mother  looked  up  to  her  noble  boy 
and  saw  in  him  all  the  quahties  necessary  to  class 
him  among  nature's  noblemen,  and  if  the  thoughts 
of  Mabel  Van  Cleet  could  be  read,  perhaps  they  would 
not  have  differed  very  greatly  from  his  mother's  in 
that  respect,  for  Dr.  Van  Cleet  was  one  of  those  men 
who  take  men  at  their  face  value  ;  one  of  his  favourite 
sentences  was,  "A  man  is  a  man,"  and  as  soon  as  he 
met  Herbert  Spencer  he  at  once  recognized  the 
nobility   of  his   character   and   heartily    welcomed 


him  to  his  house,  while  Ralph,  the  son  of  such  a 
father,  could  not  liave  any  of  those  foppish  ideas,  so 
prevalent  in  our  day,  that  wealth  elevates  one  above 
his  fellows,  no  matter  how  excellent  may  be  their 
traits  of  character. 

Herbert  and  his  mother  were  to  spend  the  evening 
at  the  Doctor's  mansion,  and  his  nerves  tingled  with 
delight  as  he  thought  of  the  opportunity  he  would 
have  of  being  near  one  in  whom  he  already  felt  a 
strange  and  unusual  interest.  The  party  was  to 
consist  of  Mrs.  Norton  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Spencer 
and  Herbert,  and  the  Van  Cleet  family — a  select 
company  of  congenial  friends.  As  they  assembled 
in  the  large  airy  parlour  preparatory  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  evening,  they  each  felt  there  were 
just  enough  in  number  to  make  the  circle  complete. 

"  Mabel,"  said  Ralph,  with  a  humorous  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  "  can't  you  give  us  one  of  your  choice 
musical  bouquets  ?  I  suppose  you  have  several  ready 
by  this  time.     Give  us  Sydney  Smith's  '  Mountain 


Stream,'   that   will  be    cool    and   refreshing 


and 


going  up  to  the  square  grand  piano  he  opened  it 
and  arranged  the  stool  for  his  sister,  who  at  once 
came  forward  without  making  any  nonsensical  excuse, 
and  lightly  running  her  fingers  over  the  keyboard, 
began  to  play.  So  perfectly  uniform  was  her  touch 
and  precise  her  rendering  of  the  piece,  that  all  were 
held  bythepowerof  the  soul  that  was  being  expressed 
through  the  music,  and  carried  irresistibly  along 
with  the  little  stream  from  its  first  bubbling  in  the 
spring  on  the  mountain  top,  down  over  cascade  and 
fall,  around  obstructions,  gently  lio  wing  along  tlirough 
the  valley,  until  at  last,  with  one  mighty  plunge,  it 
entered  into  the  riyer  and  flowed  swiftly  on  to  the 
sea.  So  intense  was  the  delight  of  the  listeners  that 
it  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  almost  that  they  leaned 
back  in  their  chairs  after  she  had  finished. 

"  Our  young  doctor  may  make  fun  of  your  musical 
bouquets,  Mabel,"  said  her  father,  "  but  he  could  not 
help  but  feel  the  beauty  and  force  with  which  you 
have  just  given  us  a  glimpse  of  our  favourite 
'  Mountain  Stream.'  " 

"  I  do  not  feel  quite  satisfied  with  the  piano  this 
evening ;  I  think  one  of  the  wires  in  the  upper  bass 
is  out  of  tune." 

"  If  you  will  permit  me,  perhaps  I  can  help  it," 
said  Herbert,  stepping  up  to  the  piano ;  and  after 
striking  a  few  chords  with  the  touch  of  a  master,  he 
said,  "It  is  '  G  flat,'  below  '  middle  C  One  of  the 
wires  has  slipped  and  destroyed  the  unison ;  if  I  had 
a  tuning  hammer  I  could  easily  fix  it ;  it  will  only 
take  a  few  moments  for  me  to  run  over  home  and  get 
my  hammer.  It  is  unpleasant  to  be  tortured  with  a 
wire  out  of  tune  ;"  and  before  anyone  could  object 
he  was  off  on  his  machine.  After  a  few  moments  he 
returned,  and  after  adjusting  his  hammer,  by  a  skil 
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ful  pressure  he  brought  the  refractory  wire  back  to 
its  place. 

Then  the  Doctor  wanted  them  to  sing  "  Evening 
Hymn,"  by  Walters  ;  Mabel  to  sing  the  soprano  and 
Edna  the  alto. 

"  Who  will  play  the  accompaniment  ?"  said  Mabel, 
looking  at  Ralph. 

"  Don't  look  at  me  ;  I  can't  play.  I  will  turn 
music,  perhaps  Herbert  will  play;"  and  they  all  looked 
enquiringly  at  him. 

"  If  you  wish  it  I  will  try  ;"  and  seating  himself  at 
the  piano  he  glanced  over  the  music  and  recognized 
one  of  his  favourite  pieces  in  which  the  composer, with 
rare  appreciation  of  the  sentiment  of  the  words,  had 
adapted  his  music  perfectly  to  it.  After  playing  a 
few  chords  he  signified  his  readiness  to  begin : 

"  Let  our  dreams  be  dreams  of  Thee, 
And  of  those  who  bow  the  knee." 
These  words  and  the  rest  of  the  strain  came  sound- 
ing forth  in  the  rich  mellow  voice  of  Edna,  so  that 
Ralph's  heart  was  touched  and  a  keen  sense  of  delight 
seemed  to  pervade  every  fibre  of  his  nature  as  he 
realized  that  the  singer  was  soon  to  be  his  very  own, 
to  sing  for  him  in  his  moments  of  anxiety  and  unrest, 
and  soothe  him  to  the  dreams  she  was  just  singing 
about.  Then  after  the  duett  had  been  sung  by  the 
two  ladies,  Mabel  took  up  her  solo  : 

"  Bless  the  loving  hearts  of  home, 
Those  with  whom  our  spirits  roam  ; 
Through  this  world  of  sin  and  care, 
Love  us,  shield  us  everywhere." 
By  the  time   her   flute-like  voice,   so  full  of  tender 
expression,   had    sounded    the    last    note,   Herbert 
Spencer  realized  that    all  the  strength  of  his  man- 
hood's purest  love  was  going  out  after  the  lovely  girl 
that  had  just  sung,  and  he  felt,  in  the  language  she 
had  just  repeated,  he  would  be  glad  to 

"  Love  her,  shield  her  everywhere." 
After  the  piece  was  finished  none  of  them  seemed 
to  want  to  break  the  restful  silence  into  which  they 
had  all  fallen,  and  as  if  by  the  law  of  affinity,  they 
separated  into  three  groups,  the  older  people  remain- 
ing seated  together,  Ralph  and  Edna  wandering  off 
into  the  moonlight  on  the  verandah  and  Herbert  and 
Mabel,  as  by  common  consent,  going  into  the  con- 
servatory and  seating  themselves  among  the  ferns, 
were  soon  engaged  in  a  conversation  on  musical 
topics,  in  which  they  were  both  interested.  Herbert 
had  given  himself  a  thorough  course  of  music  in  the 
conservatoire  at  Boston  and  was  really  a  fine  per- 
ormer  and  singer.  The  hours  seemed  short  to  them 
until  it  was  time  to  separate  for  the  evening.  Then 
the  Doctor  asked  Mabel  to  sing  his  piece  of  music, 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  after  which  they  all  bowed 
down  and  returned  thanks  to  God  for  his  fatherly 


care,  and  then  separated  for  the  night,  but  not  until 
Mabel  had  invited  Herbert  to  come  over  and  show 
her  about  tuning  pianos,  perhaps  not  fully  realizing 
that  it  was  heart  stringsinstead  of  piano  strings  that 
were  being  tuned  to  unison. 

Conclusion. 

At  the  breakfast  table  next  morning  the  Doctor  said 
to  Ralph,  "  Mabel  and  I  are  going  to  New  York  to-day 
and  will  return  by  the  evening  train ;  drive  in  and 
meet  us  if  you  have  no  other  arrangements." 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  leave  the  carriage  in  the 
city  until  your  return,  as  I  want  to  ride  in  on  my 
bicycle  and  see  the  boys  ride,  they  are  going  to 
test  their  machines  this  afternoon.  Herbert  Spencer 
is  to  be  there ;  you  know  he  has  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  works,  and 
he  has  consented  to  come  up  and  show  us  some  of 
the  points  of  his  machine." 

In  the  afternoon  at  the  appointed  time  the  bicy- 
clers were  assembled  at  the  grounds  and  every  point 
of  importance  with  respect  to  the  two  machines  was 
brought  out  and  thoroughly  discussed,  and  a  very 
favourable  impression  was  made  on  the  minds  of  the 
observers  and  riders  by  the  perfect  working  of  the 
mechanical  principles  in  Herbert's  mount.  As  the 
time  for  the  train  to  arrive  from  the  city  drew  nigh, 
Herbert  and  the  young  doctor  rode  down  toward  the 
depot  from  the  grounds,  and  Ralph  said,  "  Wait  until 
the  train  comes  and  we  will  ride  out  together." 
Herbert  needed  no  urging,  especially  as  he  knew 
that  the  object  he  was  most  interested  in  was  to 
come  from  New  York  by  the  train. 

As  they  rode  up  to  the  station  they  noticed  men 
hard  at  work  at  something  out  on  the  drawbridge 
that  spanned  the  channel  of  the  river  just  there  for 
the  train  to  cross,  and  for  some  reason  they  seemed 
to  be  getting  anxious,  for  in  three  minutes  the 
Philadelphia  express  was  due  and  the  draw  was  not 
closed  by  about  two  inches  and  had  become  jammed 
for  some  reason,  and  in  trying  to  let  down  the  danger 
signal  at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge  they  now  found 
that  the  wires  had  been  severed,  evidently  by  some- 
one who  intended  to  bring  about  a  terrible  accident, 
for  the  bridge  was  thirty  feet  above  the  water,  and 
unless  the  train  was  stopped  perhaps  a  hundred 
people  would  be  hurled  into  the  river  below.  It  was 
just  at  this  point  when  Ralph  and  Herbert  rode  up  ; 
it  was  only  an  instant  before  they  understood  the 
situation,  and  it  seemed  as  if  no  human  power  could 
help  them  as  the  train  had  to  make  a  curve  just  be- 
fore coming  on  the  bridge,  and  come  through  a  deep 
cut  in  the  bluffs  on  the  opposite  banks,  and  a  signal 
made  after  they  got  through  that  and  on  the  bridge 
would   be  too  late.     Herbert  wasted   no  time,  but 
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hastily  seiziiii;  a  red  flag  from  the  hands  of  a  flagman 
lie  monnted  the  "Star"  and  started  to  ride  across 
tlic  bridge  on  two  narrow  boards  that  were  nailed 
inside  the  track  for  anyone  to  cross  in  a  case  of 
necessity.  Some  of  the  men  called  to  him  to  come 
back  as  he  could  never  ride  across  the  bridge  on  that 
narrow  footing,  but  with  every  nerve  at  a  tensioir 
and  all  the  reserve  force  of  his  physique  brought 
into  play,  he  rode  steadily  out  on  the  bridge  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  knowing  that  unless  lie  should 
cross  it  in  time  Mabel  Van  Cleet  must  die.  The 
levers  of  his  machine  seemed  to  be  endued  with  life 
as  he  flew  over  the  bi'idge,  while  the  crowd  that  had 
assembled  at  the  depot  waited  with  bated  breath  and 
anxious  hearts  to  see  the  success  or  failure  of  this 
daring  and  heroic  endeavour  to  save  human  life ; 
meanwhile  the  train  came  rushing  along  toward 
certain  destruction  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute 
almost,  and  the  occupants  of  the  coaches  were  all 
unconscious  of  the  danger  before  them,  while  many  of 
them  were  alread}'  making  preparations  to  disembark 
from  the  train  at  the  next  station,  when  they  felt  a 
jar  as  if  the  train  had  been  stopped  all  at  once,  and 
many  who  weie  reaching  for  packages  were  thrown 
violently  forward  on  the  heads  of  their  fellow-pas- 
sengers. In  an  instant  all  was  confusion,  and  tifty 
heads  were  instantly  thrust  out  of  the  windows  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  Herbert  had  crossed  the 
bridge  in  safety  and  turned  the  curve  just  in  time  to 
see  the  train  rushing  at  him  down  grade,  within  three 
hundred  yards.  He  only  had  time  to  throw  himself 
from  the  machine  and  give  the  flag  one  quick  whirl 
before  the  train  was  upon  him,  and  his  machine  was 
broken  to  atoms  instantly ;  he  was  safe,  as  he  lay 
beside  the  road,  and  the  engineer  saw  the  signal  in 
time  to  save  the  train,  that  had  stopped  so  that  the 
pilot  of  the  engine  just  projected  over  the  draw.  By 
this  time  all  on  board  were  anxiously  inquiring  for 
the  cause  of  the  sudden  stoppage,  and  when  they  saw 
how  near  they  had  been  to  death,  and  how  ready  a 
young  man  had  been  to  risk  his  own  life  for  their 
sakes,  their  gratitude  knew  no  bounds  ;  and  he,  the 
object  of  their  gratitude,  was  simply  standing  at  the 
top  of  the  curve  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
with  the  flag  in  his  hand,  giving  the  danger  signal  to 
a  section  of  the  same  train  that  was  following,  and 
in  the  nobility  of  his  manhood  he  felt  he  had  done 
nothing  more  than  anyone  could  do,  as  he  stood 
there  between  the  two  trains  that  had  at  least  one 
hundred  passengers  on  board,  the  unconscious  hero 
of  the  hour. 

It  took  some  time  for  the  draw  to  be  adjusted,  but 
at  last  the  train  moved  up  to  the  platform  and  the 
passengers  dismounted.  Many  were  the  expressions 
of  gratitude  and  admiration  that  Mabel  Van  Cleet 
heard  expressed  for  the  brave  young  man  who  had 


saved  them'  from  a  terrible  death,  and  her  heart 
gave  a  great  throb  of  joy  when  Rali)h  came  up  to 
them  and  told  them  who  it  was  that  had  done  this 
noble  deed.  The  business  men,  quite  a  number  of 
whom  were  on  board,  quickly  resolved  that  whoever 
it  was  that  had  rendered  this  service  should  be  re- 
warded in  a  more  substantial  manner  than  with 
words  of  thanks,  and  one  of  the  firm  by  whom 
Herbert  was  employed  took  the  whole  matter  in 
hand  and  had  it  all  managed  before  the  train  moved 
on ;  he  knew  the  young  man  would  not  accept  any 
financial  reward  directly  for  what  he  had  done,  but 
he  thought  he  could  fix  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  sur- 
prise him ;  so  when  Ralph  came  up  with  him  and 
Herbert  had  received  the  homage  of  the  crowd,  his 
employer  said  to  him,  "  I  would  like  to  see  you  at 
the  house  before  you  go  out  of  town ;"  while  the 
Doctor  took  his  hands  in  his,  and  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  thanked  him  for  his  self-sacrificing  spirit  shown 
in  their  preservation. 

Herbert,  whose  "  Star"  now  laid  in  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  having  been  knocked  there  by  the  engine, 
rode  in  the  carriage  with  Dr.  Van  Cleet  and  his 
daughter,  feeling  amply  repaid  for  all  he  had  done 
now  that  he  knew  that  she  was  safe,  and  he  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  riding  beside  her.  His  "Star"  was 
certainly  in  the  ascendant. 

Dismounting  at  the  door  of  the  handsome  residence 
of  his  employer,  he  was  immediately  admitted  and 
shown  into  the  library,  where  Mr.  Van  Duren  met 
him  and  said  :  "  I  have  been  requested  by  all  on 
board  the  train  that  you  have  so  nobly  saved  to 
present  some  fitting  testimonial  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  your  services  and  to  draw  on  them  for  any 
amount  necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  knowing 
you  would  receive  no  gift  of  money,  I  thought  of  a 
plan  by  which  you  could  be  rewarded,  not  only  for 
that  act,  but  for  your  many  sterling  traits  of  character 
as  shown  to  me  in  your  services  in  our  business,  and  I 
now  desire  you  to  read  this  little  slip  of  paper,  think- 
ing it  will  explain  itself." 

Herbert  took  the  paper  and  read  on  it  these 
words: 

"  The  firm  known  as  J.  Van  Duren  and  Co.  will  here- 
after be  known  as  Van  Duren,  Spencer  and  Co.,  to  take 
effect  January  1st,  1883." 

"You  need  not  say  anything;  I  know  all  you  want 
to  say.  Simply  go  steadily  forward,  performing  every 
duty  incumbent  upon  you  in  the  future  as  you  have 
in  the  past,  and  you  will  be  a  worthy  member  of  our 
firm." 

"  Mr.  Van  Duren,  I  thank  you,  and  will  endeavour 
to  do  my  part  in  the  new  relation." 

Need  I  write  any  more  ?  can  you  not  picture  out 
the  rest  and  arrive  at  a  logical  conclusion. 
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The  "  Star"  had  conquered  and  won  for  its  rider 
a  position  and  a  wife,  for  Herbert,  in  a  straight- 
forward, honest  manner,  went  to  the  Doctor  and  made 
known  to  him  his  love  for  his  daughter,  and  the 
Doctor  sent  him  to  her  with  his  hearty  consent  to 
claim  her. 

Now  as  he  steps  into  the  room  to  tell  the  object  of 
his  devotion  the  feelings  he  has  for  her,  let  us  close 
the  door  gently  behind  him,  and  rest  satisfied  to  know 
that  it  was  not  a  discordant  note  he  struck  on  the 
delicate  strings  of  her  nature,  when  he  spoke  of  his 
love  and  his  desire  to  claim  her  as  his  wife ;  but 
rather  it  was  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  right  hand 
and  heart,  that  brought  the  two  in  perfect  unison, 
and  drew  forth  the  most  rapturous  joy  of  her  nature 
that  had  now  found  its  haven  of  rest. 

Of  course  there  was  a  wedding;  there  always  is  at 
the  end  of  a  story.     Ralph  and  Edna  and  Herbert 


and  Mabel  were  married  together  at  the  Doctor's 
mansion  on  New..  Year's  Day,  and  the  firm  of  Van 
Duren,  Spencer  and  Co.  gained  a  silent  but  effective 
partner  in  the  person  of  Herbert's  wife. 

Of  course  Ralph  and  Herbert,  and  all  the  young 
men  of  their  acquaintance  ordered  and  obtained 
"  Star"  bicycles,  as  Mabel  would  not  listen  to  their 
using  any  other,  and  they  heartily  agreed  that  they 
were  the  best  and  most  reliable. 

Dr.  Van  Cleet  said  it  was  all  through  the  nice  piece 
of  riding  over  the  railroad  bridge  that  he  lost  a 
daughter,  but  Ralph  says  he  lost  a  sister  and  gained 
a  brother  all  because  the  piano  got  out  of  tune  and 
Mabel  had  to  have  Herbert  come  in  frequently  to 
show  her  how  to  tune  strings  into  harmony,  and  ar- 
range musical  bouquets  of  "  forget-me-nots." 

Veritas. 
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ON  the  morning  of  the  eventful  Sth  of 
September,  1885,  at  the  witching  hour  of 
twelve  midnight,  a  tricyclist  might  have 
been  seen,  if  anyone  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  get  up  for  that  purpose,  slowly  wending 
his  way  from  the  truly  rural  suburb  of  Wandsworth. 

The  reason  which  suggested  this  unearthly  hour 
of  departure  was  a  good  one,  as  it  was  the  day  fixed 
for  the  decision  of  the  fifty  miles  road  championship, 
and  as  this  much-talked-of  event  was  fixed  to  start 
at  twelve  mid-day,  it  was  decided  to  get.  back  to 
Crawley  from  Brighton,  and  thus  meet  the  hardy 
aspirants  to  championship  honours  on  their  outward 
journey,  and  leave  time  to  get  back  to  Caterham  to 
witness  the  finish.  How  all  these  nice  little  plans 
were  upset  is  now  a  matter  of  history. 

The  night  was  fine,  but  no  stars  were  visible,  and 
the  lamp  for  some  reason  or  another  refused  to  keep 
alight,  necessitating  several  dismounts,  causing  a 
waste  of  time  and  matches,  and  a  considerable  flow 
of  slightly  unparliamentary  language. 

Croydon  reached,  a  halt  was  called  at  the  police 
station,  and  a  humble  petition  presented  for  some 
oil,  which,  after  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  constable 
on  duty,  was  to  my  surprise  and  satisfaction  brought 
out  just  as  I  was  starting  lightless.  Having  emptied 
the  old  oil  out,  and  poured  in  some  of  Her  Majesty's 
colza,  the  journey  was  resumed  with  the  prospect 
a  httle  brighter  in  both  senses  of  the  word. 

The  road  from  Croydon  to  Reigate  was  gloomy  in 
the  extre  ne,  the  pitchy  blackness  of  the  night  being 


intensified  by  the  shade  of  the  trees  on  either  side 
the  way.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard,  excepting 
the  "  scrunch  "  of  the  wheels  as  they  rolled  over  the 
gravel,  and  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  which  was  now 
blowing  with  considerable  force.  Merstham  seemed 
quite  deserted,  the  few  lights  burning  doing  but  little 
to  light  up  the  surrounding  gloom.  Dark  clouds 
commenced  to  gather  overhead,  giving  promise  of 
rain  at  no  distant  period.  At  Reigate  a  stoppage 
was  made  for  a  drink,  which  consisted  of  cold  beef- 
tea,  the  constable  on  duty  declining  to  share  the 
beverage,  and  no  wonder,  for  a  more  unsatisfactory 
and  distasteful  liquor  could  never  have  been  invented, 
and  my  advice  to  people  about  to  take  it  when  on  a 
bicycle  ride  is — "  Don't."  Bidding  adieu  to  the 
guardian  of  the  peace  at  Reigate,  whom  I  fancy  had 
serious  thoughts  of  detaining  me  as  an  escaped 
lunatic,  the  road  to  Crawley  was  taken,  and  so 
good  was  the  road  that  the  distance  was  ridden  in 
thirty-six  minutes.  Numbers  of  rabbits  were' scud- 
ding about,  and  as  the  light  of  the  lamp  fell  upon 
them,  they  seemed  quite  dazed  for  several  seconds, 
running  in  front  of  the  bicycle  and  making  no  effort 
to  escape  either  to  the  right  or  the  left.  At  Crawley 
level  crossing,  a  glass  of  water  was  obtained  from  a 
friendly  signalman,  whom,  I  imagine,  must  have 
been  having  a  lively  time  of  it  by  himself. 

By  the  time  Handcross  was  reached  daylight 
showed  signs  of  appearing,  and  every  minute  matters 
improved  in  this  respect.  The  fresh  morning  air 
was  very  exhilarating,  and  the  fields  and  hedges  looked 
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ovely  in  their  coat  of  green.  The  dawn  of  day  soon 
drove  away  any  feeling  of  melancholy  caused  by  the 
darkness  and  loneliness  of  a  midnight  ride.  The 
only  living  beings  about  were  horses  and  cows,  and 
they  were  engaged  in  what  seems  to  be  their  almost 
constant  employment  —  eating.  I  had  nearly  for- 
gotten the  birds,  who  thus  early  in  the  morning 
were  filling  the  air  with  their  music,  and  flying  from 
tree  to  tree.  Schools  of  rooks  sailed  overhead,  and 
in  large  numbers  were  evidently  seeking  their 
breakfasts  in  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new."  An 
occasional  wood-pigeon  flew  with  swift  flight  across 
the  road,  and  was  quickly  lost  in  the  far  distance. 

Ten  miles  or  thereabouts  from  Brighton  a  clean- 
looking  inn  was  seen,  and  on  knocking  at  the  door,  a 
face  appeared  at  the  window  above,  and  informed  me 
that  I  could  be  let  in  in  a  few  minutes,  and  after  wait- 
ing some  time  I  obtained  admittance  andsome  milk, 
and  rather  astonished  the  good-tempered  la:ndlord 
by  drinking  off  four  glasses  of  the  refreshing  liquid, 
a  great  improvement  on  that  wretched  beef-tea.  Off 
again,  and  the  last  few  miles  were  soon  got  over, 
the  road  greatly  deteriorating  as  Brighton  was  ap- 
proached. 

The  good  people  at  the  Gloucester  Hotel  (C.T.C.) 
to  all  appearances  were  not  up,  but  enquiries  at  the 
back  of  the  house  soon  brought  out  an  ostler,  who 
stabled  my  steed  and  showed  me  the  way  in.  A  warm 
bath  and  a  good  breakfast  soon  set  me  up,  and  before 
nine  I  was  off  again  back  to  London. 

The  wind  had,  in  its  usual  obliging  manner,  shifted 
round,  and  was,  as  on  the  downward  journey,  now  in 
front  of  me,  then  behind.  A  call  was  made  at  the 
Brighton  Bicycle  Co.'s  works,  and  my  thanks  are  due 
to  them  for  the  expeditious  manner  in  which  they 
fastened  in  two  spokes  which  had  come  loose  in 
the  machine.  Here  I  was  informed  that  several 
Brighton  cyclists  intended  starting  for  Horley  to 
witness  the  arrival  there  of  the  contestants  in  the  50 
miles  race  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  bore  up  bravely 
in  their  disappointment,  and  did  not  wait  too  long  for 
the  bicyclists  who  never  came. 

With  frequent  dismounts  to  gather  blackberries 
and  explore  the  coppices  by  the  roadside,  Crawley 
was  at  length  reached,  and  here  were  several  persons 


waiting  for  the  advent  of  those  before-mentioned 
bicyclists.  I  myself  waited  there  nearly  two  hours, 
and  there  being  no  signs  of  them  anywhere,  thought 
it  wisest  to  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  Caterham 
and  see  for  myself  what  had  happened.  Various 
reports  were  circulated  by  cyclists  met  on  the  road, 
but  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  police  had 
interfered  with  the  ride,  and  that  the  route  originally 
decided  upon  had  been  altered  at  the  last  moment. 
Two  miles  from  Red  Hill  a  member  of  the  Chiswick 
B.C.  was  met,  and  informing  him  that  no  racers  had 
come  this  way,  he  accompanied  me  back  to  Caterham, 
and  notwithstanding  the  crank  of  his  bicycle  coming 
loose  several  times,  we  managed  to  get  to  Caterham 
just  after  the  first  man  in  had  arrived. 

At  Caterham  a  most  interesting  and  amusing  sight 
was  witnessed.  The  great  John  was  all  there  in  a 
hat  which  almost  enveloped  him,  and,  as  "  boss  "  of 
the  show,  was  evidently  in  his  element,  and  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  friends  and  admirers,  directed 
the  course  of  events  with  an  eagle  eye  and  stentorian 
voice.  G.  L.  H.  having  appeared  on  the  scene,  a 
fight  appeared  imminent,  but  fortunately  the  oppos- 
ing parties  contented  themselves  with  mutual  accusa- 
tions, muttered  sarcasms,  and  threats  of  vengeance 
to  come.  A  numerous  collection  of  countrymen 
and  policemen  were  also  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
several  shining  lights  of  the  legal  persuasion  held 
forth  on  points  of  law  to  them  and  to  the  crowds  of 
cyclists  everywhere  assembled. 

A  good  dinner  was  obtained  at  the  Greyhound 
Hotel,  Croydon,  and  afterwards  the  last  few  miles 
to  Wandsworth  were  soon  got  over,  and  a  most  en- 
joyable ride  of  106  miles  brought  to  a  close.  My 
"  Phcenix  "  tricycle  ran  remarkably  well,  considering 
its  plain  bearings  and  great  weight  (ii2lbs.  with 
lamps  and  "multum").  Both  the  Gloucester 
Hotel  at  Brighton  and  the  Greyhound  at  Croydon 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  good  accommodation 
and  reasonable  charges. 

Riding  alone  at  night-time  is  not  altogether  desir- 
able, want  of  companionship  making  the  time  seem 
long,  and  the  journey  dreary ;  besides,  there  is  always 
the  possibility  of  a  spill,  and  to  be  alone  at  such  a 
time  might  lead  to  serious,  if  not  fatal,  results. 

"J.,"  C.T.C,  N.C.U. 


A    SOCIABLE   TOUR    THROUGH   SOME    OF    THE   WESTERN    AND 
SOUTH-WESTERN  COUNTIES. 


By  F.  O'Connor,  East  Dulwich  B.  &  T.C. 


I  N  the  following  account  I  have,  as  much  as  pos- 

I  sible,  avoided  repeating  information  given 
A  previously  in  this  magazine  by  tourists  who 
have  travelled  over  the  same  ground.  Road 
description,  however,  I  have  given  pretty  freely,  as  it 
may  prove  of  use  to  some  future  travellers  over  our 
route ;  and  road  surface  varies  so  much  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather. 

Our  start  was  iixed  for  Friday,  22nd  August,  at 
9  a.m. ;  but  owing  to  the  late  arrival  of  W.  W. 
Wilson,  my  fellow-clubnian,  who  was  to  occupy  the 
off-side  saddle,  it  was  nearly  11.30  before  a  start  was 
made. 

To  protect  our  heads  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
a  couple  of  handkerchiefs  were  improvised  as  pug- 
garees, and  a  start  was  made  via  Merton,  Kingston, 
and  Hampton  Court,  the  road  continuing  in  fair 
condition  till  approaching  Sunbury,  when  it  became 
loose  and  sandy.  An  hour  and  a  half  was  spent  at 
Sunbury  for  dinner  at  "The  Magpie,"  and  then  on 
again  through  a  couple  of  inches  of  sand  by  way 
of  Shepperton  and  Staines.  It  was  a  dusty  and 
uninteresting  ride  until  Staines  was  left  behind, 
when  the  surface  became  much  firmer,  and  the 
road,  which  follows  the  river  for  some  distance,  was 
at  times  very  pretty.  After  a  rest  on  the  river  bank 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  remainder  of  the  journey  to 
Windsor  was  negotiated,  and  bumping  over  the 
cobble  stones  round  the  Castle,  a  very  fair  road 
ensued  past  Eton  College,  and  along  the  Bath  Road 
to  Maidenhead. 

We  had  unfortunately  omitted  to  take  with  us  a 
copy  of  the  "  C.T.C.  Handbook,"  and  without  this 
valuable  guide  we  were  at  a  loss  to  discover  the 
proper  hotel  at  which  to  put  up.  No  one  appeared 
capable  of  informing  us  where  the  C.T.C.  house  was, 
so  the  "  Red  Lion  "  became  our  quarters  for  the 
night,  and  very  satisfactory  it  proved.  The  land- 
lord is  the  owner  of  a  fine  little  trotter,  for  which  he 
declared  he  had  refused  the  sum  of  six  hundred 
guineas,  as  he  considered  she  was  the  fastest  trotter 
in  England,  having  covered  a  mile  in  2m.  40s.,  and 
20  miles  under  the  hour. 

While  taking  a  walk  round  the  town  shortly  after, 
we  met  a  member  of  the  local  club,  who  kindly 
piloted  us  round,  and  showed  us  the  extensive  build- 
ing (formerly  a  skating  rink)  now  occupied  b}' 
Messrs.   Hickling   &  Co.      Though   work    had  been 


finished  a  couple  of  houi^s,  the  premises  were  still 
open,  dimly  lighted  and  apparently  unguarded. 
Looking  in  through  the  open  door,  we-  could  see 
machines  of  all  kinds,  bicycles  and  tricycles  in 
various  stages  of  finish,  amongst  which  a  tricycle 
with  aluminium  parts,  actually  glittering  in  the 
gloom,  brought  to  our  minds  Dr.  Gordon  Stables' 
tale  of  the  phantom  tricycle  which  appeared  in  the 
"  Cyclist  Christmas  Number"  for  1882. 

Our  companion  now  left  us,  and  we  returned  to  the 
hotel.     To  bed  at  10.30. 

Next  morning  an  early  start  was  made,  and  we 
pedalled  along  quietly  through  the  morning  mist 
over  a  very  fair  undulating  road  to  the  top  of  White 
Hill,  down  which  we  coasted,  brake  hard  on,  the 
surface  being  fearfully  loose  and  rough.  This  hill 
is  certainly  dangerous  for  bicyclists,  but  I  did  not 
notice  whether  a  danger-board  was  erected  or  not. 
It  runs  down  into  the  town  of  Henley,  where  we 
put  up  for  breakfast,  after  which  a  quiet  pull  on  the 
river  was  much  enjoyed. 

On  leaving  the  town  about  11  o'clock  the  heat  was 
so  great  tha.t  we  were  half  inclined  to  remain  in  the 
famous  regatta  town  till  the  evening. 

Our  progress  for  the  next  five  miles — nearly 
all  up  hill — was  exceedingly  slow,  as  we  dis- 
mounted about  every  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to 
rest.  Indeed,  so  slow  were  we  travelling,  that  a 
train  of  waggons  laden  with  boats  kept  changing 
places  with  us  till  the  top  of  the  hill  was  reached. 
The  boats  were,  like  ourselves,  en  route  to  Oxford  ; 
but  the  drivers  in  charge  of  the  waggons  must  have 
arrived  in  that  town  in  a  state,  I  should  think,  far 
removed  from  sobriety,  forthey  lialted  to  drink  fully 
half  a  dozen  times  in  the  five  miles  that  we  were 
riding  in  their  neighbourhood. 

At  Nettlebed  the  road  tended  somewhat  down- 
wards ;  but  it  was  much  too  hot  for  fast  jiedalling, 
and  we  crawled  along  at  a  pleasantly  easy  pace 
through  Dorchester;  finally  reaching  Oxford  about 
2.30.  Dined  here  at  "Railway  Hotel"  (C.T.C),  where, 
strange  to  say,  we  were  charged  itndey  the  tariff. 

The  town  of  Oxford  is  cursed  by  bad  paving  and 
tramlines,  and  thence  on  to  Witney  is  anything  but 
a  good  road.  The  sui'face  is  of  oolite,  a  soft  native 
stone  which  after  rain  works  up  like  mortar,  and 
consequently  stands  the  traffic  badly,  the  road  being 
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worn  into  three  grooves,  in  which  the  three  tracks 
of  the  sociable,  however,  ran  prett)'  fairly. 

In  wet  weather  the  roads  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  so  heavy  and  sticky  that  they  prove  most  ex- 
hausting for  both  horses  "and  pedestrians,  a  long 
walk  being  often  sufficient  to  pull  the  sole  off' 
a  man's  boot.  All  this  was  learned  from  people 
we  spoke  to  on  the  way,  as,  of  course,  we  had  no 
experience  of  their  condition  in  wet  weather.  We, 
however,  found  the  glaring  whiteness  of  the  road 
very  trying  to  the  eyes  ;  and  many  people  journeying 
about  here  by  road  find  it  necessary  to  wear  coloured 
spectacles.  At  Witney  we  made  a  stay  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  went  on  over  a  rough  but  moderately 
level  road  to  Little  Harrington.  About  six  miles  out 
at  the  bifurcation  a  carter  advised  us  to  take  the 
left-hand  road  for  about  four  miles,  and  then  to  turn 
to  the  right,  down  a  steep  hill  into  and  through 
Little  Harrington,  which  is  the  longer  but  better 
route.  Bicyclists  should  be  very  careful  down  this 
hill  as  it  is  rough  and  winding. 

"The  Fox  Inn,"  an  unpretentious  but  comfortable 
hostelry,  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  village,  gave 
us  shelter  for  the  night. 

The  following  morning  (Sunday)  we  were  out  of 
bed  about  7.30.  A  walk  round  the  neighbourhood 
confirmed  our  previous  experiences — that  to  enjoy 
really  pretty  scenery  it  is  invariably  necessary  to 
wander  from  the  high  road.  Whenever  the  tourist 
finds  himself  travelling  along  an  uninteresting  main 
road  towards  evening,  and  is  desirous  of  finding  a 
halting  place  for  the  night,  by  turning  off  his  route 
for  a  little  distance  he  will  very  probabl}'  find  some 
little  village,  the  quietness  and  rusticity  of  which 
will  form  its  chief  charm.  These  out-of-the-way 
spots  are  generally  much  prettier  than  the  towns 
and  villages  on  the  main  road  ;  while]  good  accom- 
modation at  the  local  inn  is  generally  to  be  found. 

Little  Harrington  is  just  such  a  spot,  lying  as  it 
does  down  in  the  valley,  watered  by  the  river  Wind- 
rush — a  fine  trout  stream — which,  in  common  with 
several  of  the  villages  round,  is  the  property  of  a 
local  gentleman,  Mr.  Wingfield,  who,  our  host  at 
"  The  Fox  "  informed  us,  is  the  happy  possessor  of 
a  nice  little  income  of  ;f  30,000  a  year.  He  is  evidently 
a  model  landlord,  according  to  the  reports  we 
hear  of  him,  being  very  generous  to  his  tenants  and 
those  in  his  employ.  A  steep  hill  had  to  be 
negotiated  to  leave  the  village  ou  the  opposite  side 
to  that  by  which  we  had  entered,  and  the  surface 
being  nothing  better  than  a  cattle  track,  we  had  to 
walk  up  till  the  top  was  reached,  when  we  regained 
the  main  road  to  Northleach.  Passing  quietly  over 
the  rough  oolite  road  into  and  through  that  town, 
the  ascent  of  the  Cotswolds  was  soon  commenced. 
The  gradient,  however,  was  not  very  steep,  and,  the 


summit  reached,  the  road  became  easier  travelling, 
though  still  rough  to  Andoversford  and  Cheltenham 
At  the  latter  town  we  made  a  stay  for  about  three 
hours,  but  were  unfortunately  unable  to  taste  the 
waters,  as  they  make  a  point  of  closing  the  spas  on 
the  Sunday.  The  promenade  is  a  pleasant  avenue 
of  trees,  much  patronised  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  who  appear  to  turn  out  in  force  on  this  day, 
and  crowd  all  the  thoroughfares  in  a  manner  very 
suggestive  of  some  of  our  London  streets.  At  the 
end  of  this  promenade  two  pieces  of  cannon  are 
mounted  on  pedestals  to  the  memory  of  Cheltenham, 
ites  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  an  inscription 
is  affixed  bearing  the  names  of  the  officers,  etc.,  who 
died  under  arms. 

Leaving  the  town  at  7.20,  over  a  much  better  road 
than  we  had  entered  by,  we  made  no  further  halt 
until  we  reached  Tewkesbury  at  8.5,  having  done 
the  nine  miles  comfortably  in  45  minutes.  Rain 
coming  down  as  we  wheeled  into  the  yard  of  the 
Swan  caused  ns  to  congratulate  ourselves  for  not 
having  loitered  on  the  road,  thereby  escaping  a 
soaking. 

The  interesting  old  Abbey  Church  engaged  our 
attention  next  morning,  and  though  neither  could 
claim  to  be  deeply  versed  in  architecture,  we-  were, 
for  all  that,  much  impressed  by  this  ancient  Norman 
structure.  I  will  not  make  any  attempt  at  descrip- 
tion, as  I  would  prefer  to  leave  this  to  the  pen  of 
those  who  understand  the  subject  more  fully.  The 
nave  is  a  very  fine  one,  Imed  by  several  massive  but 
severely  plain  columns  supporting  the  accurately- 
groined  roof  overhead.  The  fine  stained  glass 
windows  at  the  end  of  the  nave  are  over  five  hundred 
years  old,  and  contrast  favourably  with  the  crude 
colouring  of  the  glass  of  the  present  day,  of  which 
latter,  however,  there  is  very  little  to  be  seen  in  the 
church.  Amongst  other  interesting  old  tombs  may 
be  seen  that  of  the  standard-bearer  to  the  Black 
Prince  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  the  canopy  of  which 
is  stated  to  have  formed  the  design  for  that  of  the 
Albert  Memorial  in  London. 

Leaving  the  body  of  the  church,  we  next  mounted 
the  tower,  from  which  a  splendid  landscape  is 
visible.  The  column  surmounting  this  tower  was 
struck  by  lightning  in  1852,  when  the  present  one 
was  immediately  erected  in  its  place. 

From  Tewkesbury  we  pedalled  quickly  over  a 
good  road  for  about  five  miles,  when  we  commenced 
the  ascent  of  the  beautiful  Malvern  Hills.  It  proved 
a  long  climb  and  a  stiff  one,  but,  the  summit  reached, 
we  were  amply  repaid  by  the  splendid  scenery  around 
us.  Away  down  in  the  valley  could  he  seen  Tewkes- 
bury, with  a  thin  vapour  of  smoke  hanging  over  it 
like  a  cloud,  while 'numerous  little  villages  could  be 
seen  scattered  here  and  there — some   peeping  out 
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from  amongst  the  trees,  whilst  others,  nestling  under 
the  hillside,  stood  out  plainly  against  the  dark  back- 
ground formed  by  the  hills  over  which  we  had  passed 
the  previous  day.  To  the  left  and  right  extended 
the  precipitous  Malvern  Hills,  like  a  miniature  moun- 
tain range,  clothed  with  verdure  from  their  bases  to 
their  summits.  On  all  sides  the  scene  was  one  of 
entrancing  beauty,  and  detained  us  for  over  half-an- 
hour,  when,  rain  threatening,  reminded  us  to  be  once 
more  on  the  move.  A  grand  fly  down  now  ensued, 
and  we  shortly  afterwards  passed,  on  the  left,  the 
picturesque  Eastnor  Castle,  the  residence  of  Earl 
Somers. 

Ledbury  was  reached  about  four  o'clock,  and 
dinner  obtained  at  the  Royal.  This  town,  like 
Tewkesbury,  contains  some  very  old  houses,  chiefly, 
I  should  think,  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

Amongst  these  stands  the  Market  House,  a  build- 
ing the  sole  foundations  of  which  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  wooden  supports,  apparently  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  decay,  and  suggesting  the  idea  that  ere  long 
the  whole  affair  will  subside  with  a  crash  into  the 
street. 

There  is  an  ancient  and  picturesque  appearance 
about  Ledbury,  with  its  tumble-down  wood  and 
plaster  houses,  and  narrow  bye-streets,  which  we  did 
not  tiiid  in  any  other  town  visited,  and  we  enjoyed 
the  short  lime  spent  in  looking  round  immensely. 

From  here  to  Hereford  the  road  was  fairly  good. 
We,  however,  took  it  very  quietly,  and  ultimately 
reached  that  city  about  8.30.  when,  after  calling  for 
letters  at  the  Post  Office,  the  Mitre,  C.T.C.,  became 
our  quarters  for  the  night.  It  was  evident  as  we 
wheeled  into  the  yard  of  the  hotel  that  there  had 
been  something  unusually  important  occurring 
amongst  the  cycling  community  that  day,  for  not 
only  was  the  town  thronged  with  bicyclists,  but  we 
observed  a  number  of  machines — most  of  them  nickel- 
plated,  and  all  scrupulously  clean — leaning  against 
the  wall  in  the  yard  of  the  Mitre.  Inside  a  number 
of  the  local  club  were  assembled,  and  we  then  learned 
that  a  meet  had  just  taken  place  at  Malvern,  at  which 
a  bugle  was  to  be  given  for  the  best  muster.  The 
Hereford  Club  had  turned  out  all  their  men  on 
bicycles,  but  some  other  club,  though  it  scored  only 
the  same  number  of  machines,  succeeded  in  carrying 
off  the  prize  owing  to  having  a  sociable  present.  The 
Herefordians  considered  they  had  a  grievance,  and 
grumbled  accordingly. 

Next  morning  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Cathedral, 
with  which,  however,  we  were  rather  disappointed. 
It  appears  from  a  notice  posted  in  the  nave,  that  the 
original  style  of  the  architecture  (Norman)  was 
completely  spoiled  in  the  restoration,  which  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Wyatt,  who  succeeded  in  spending 
the  sum  of  ^"20,000   over   the  job  in  eleven  years. 


during  which  time  he,  by  rounding  the  pointed 
arches,  shortening  the  nave  (part  of  which  had 
fallen  in  ruins),  and  removing  the  spire,  so  far 
altered  it  in  appearance  as  to  leave  very  .little  trace 
of  what  the  building  was  originally  like. 

Leaving  Hereford  about  11  o'clock,  we  found  the 
scenery  very  tame,  and  after  the  first  few  miles  the 
road  was  wretchedly  bad,  and  covered  fur  two  or 
three  miles  with  patches  of  loose  stones,  which  com- 
pelled us  to  dismount  and  walk,  riding  being  impos- 
sible, as  the  road  was  part  of  the  way  uphill.  The 
stones  left  behind,  we  were  not  long  in  reaching  the 
top  of  the  ascent,  when  the  view  which  opened  out 
in  front  was  really  beautiful.  With  feet  on  the  rests 
we  ghded  gently  down  into  the  Valley  of  the  Wye. 
We  were  too  loth  to  quit  the  scene  to  allow  the 
machine  to  get  much  speed,  so  with  the  brake  on  we 
ran  down  slowly  into  the  pretty  little  town  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

Passing  through  the  town  and  out  over  the  bridge 
the  road  then  ran  by  the  river,  between  two  high  and 
thickly-wooded  cliffs.  Our  pedestrian  exercise  be- 
tween Hereford  and  Monmouth,  over  a  couple  of 
miles  of  loose  stones,  now  made  itself  felt  in  our 
ankles,  so,  taking  advantage  of  the  luxurious  growth 
of  grass  near  the  water's  edge,  a  dolce  far  niente  was 
indulged  in  for  the  space  of  half-an-hour. 

No  fairer  spot  could  we  have  chosen  than  this — • 
away  from  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  outside  world 
— in  which  to  spend  our  annual  holiday ;  and  as  we 
lay  there  with  the  silence  around  us  unbroken  save 
by  the  rippling  waters  at  our  feet,  or  the  occasional 
tinkle  of  a  sheep  bell  on  the  cliff  overhead — the  only 
human  being  in  sight  a  boatman  lazily  pulling  his 
craft  heavily  laden  with  hay  across  the  stream — the 
scene  was  one  in  which  nature  wore  her  most  peace- 
ful and  bounteous  garb.  Our  day-dreams,  however, 
were  soon  rudely  disturbed  by  the  shriek  of  a  railway 
whistle  as  a  passenger  train  tore  along  on  the  oppo- 
site bank.  The  railway  engineer — that  most  useful 
individual,  but  whose  utihty,  unfortunately,  so  fre- 
quently succeeds  in  marring  some  of  our  finest  "  bits" 
of  scenery — had  spoiled  our  reverie,  and  nought  was 
left  now  but  to  push  on  further. 

Passing  on  through  the  picturesque  little  village  of 
Redbrook,  every  turn  of  our  wheels  unfolded  some 
fresh  charm.  It  would  have  been  sheer  sacrilege  to 
hurry,  and  another  halt  was  called  on  Bigswear 
Bridge,  about  three  miles  out  of  the  village.  Look- 
ing down  into  the  crystal  waters  flowing  beneath 
every  object  could  be  seen  reflected  as  clearly  as  if 
in  a  polished  mirror.  A  glance  up  and  down  the 
valley  revealed  nothing  but  the  cliffs,  which,  owing 
to  the  winding  of  the  valley,  appeared  to  close  us  in 
on  all  sides,  while  a  cottage  might  be  seen  here  and 
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there  peeping  from  among  the  dense  foliage  high  up 
on  the  slope. 

From  the  bridge  onr  route  lay  through  the  village 
of  Llandogo,  where  we  stopped  to  drink  from  a 
spring  of  splendid  water,  which  came  tumbling  down 
into  a  natural  hollow  by  the  roadside. 

Tintern,  far-famed  for  its  ruined  abbey,  was 
reached  about  6.30,  and  enquiries  instituted  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  the  C.T.C.  hotel.  Before  we 
could  receive  any  information  we  were  seized  upon 
by  an  amiable  old  lady,  the  proprietress  of  the  Rose 
and  Crown,  who  bore  us  olf  in  triumph  to  the  artisti- 
cally decorated  inn,  which  she  designated  "  her  hotel." 
It  looked,  and  indeed  proved,  very  comfortable,  so  we 
did  not  offer  any  objections. 

Though  the  moon  was  at  the  time  too  young  for 
us  to  be  able  to  see  the  abbey  by  moonlight,  yet  we 
determined  to  visit  it  "in  the  gloaming."  The  place 
was  closed  when  we  arrived,  but  a  vigorous  ringing 
of  the  bell  soon  brought  out  the  old  lady  in  charge, 
and  after  paying  the  usual  sixpence  we  were  left  free 
to  inspect  the  ruins. 

Seen  in  the  dim  twilight  the  effect  was  extremely 
grand  and  imposing  ;  the  lofty  arches  and  massive 
walls  looming  around  in  the  semi-darkness  seemed 
to  increase  in  size  the  longer  we  gazed  on  them. 

Standing  there  as  we  were,  no  visitors  present  save 
ourselves,  and  the  bats  blundering  overhead,  a  feel- 
ing of  awe  crept  over  us,  and  imagination  ran  riot 
as  our  fancy  conjured  up  the  scenes  of  which  those 
walls  might  have  been  witness  in  their  time. 

It  was  in  an  unusually  sober  mood  that  we  quitted 
the  precincts  of  this  striking  example  of  the  frailty  of 
even  the  most  lasting  of  man's  handiwork. 

A  travelling  "  cheap  Jack"  in  the  village  when  we 
i^eturned  was  vociferously  demanding  buyers  for  his 
wares,  and  buyers  came  accordingly  to  an  extent 
that  was  surprising  considering  the  size  of  Tintern. 

Next  morning  (Wednesday)  we  did  not  leave  our 
room  until  after  eight,  and  while  at  breakfast  we  ex- 
patiated at  length  on  the  pleasure  and  utility  of 
cycling  to  a  couple  of  artists,  who  were  staying  in 
the  neighbourhood  sketching,  and  if  these  gentle- 
men have  not  by  this  time  become  ardent  cyclists  it 
is  certainly  not  our  fault. 

The  weather  during  the  night  had  turned  very 
chilly,  and  as  we  started  from  the  Rose  and  Crown 
the  clouds  were  blowing  over  in  a  manner  betokening 
wet.  When  about  two  miles  out  the  rain  commenced, 
but  the  timely  appearance  of  a  couple  of  disused 
limekilns  gave  us  shelter  while  we  waited  to  see  if 
it  would  blow  over.  These  limekilns  lay  back  about 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  roadway,  under  the 
cliff,  and  proved  a  capital  protection  for  both  our- 
selves and  machine.     As  the  rain  showed  no  sign  of 


abating  we  at  length  determined  to  try  and  climb 
the  cliff  which  rose  above  our  heads  for  over  two 
hundred  feet.  The  machine  was  effectually  screened 
from  any  passers-by  along  the  road,  so  we  set  about 
our  task  without  any  fear  as  to  the  safety  of  our 
steed  while  left  alone. 

The  ascent  proved  easy  enough  for  the  first  part 
of  our  climb,  as  the  trees  facilitated  our  progress 
and  protected  us  from  the  rain,  but  nearing  the  top 
the  bare  rock  had  to  be  negotiated,  and  we  were  at 
times  hanging  on  by  our  fingers  and  toes  at  the  im- 
minent peril  of  our  necks.  About  thirty  yards  from 
the  top  we  found  our  progress  barred  by  the  cliff 
slightly  jutting  back  again  over  our  heads,  and,  in 
spite  of  repeated  attempts  to  overcome  the  obstacle, 
the  obstacle  overcame  us,  and  we  were  accordingly 
forced  to  retrace  our  way  to  the  machine. 

Regaining  the  shelter  of  the  limekiln,  as  the  rain 
showed  disposition  to  continue  for  some  time,  we 
began  to  think  about  returning  to  Tintern,  but  a 
short  conversation  with  some  tourists  who  invaded 
our  retreat  decided  us  to  push  on  to  the  Moss 
Cottage,  about  a  mile  further  on,  which  we  were  in- 
formed lay  at  the  base  of  the  highest  part  of  the 
chfT. 

It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  when  we  arrived  at  the 
Cottage,  damp  and  hungry.  Our  appeal  for  food 
only  elicite'd  the  information  that  they  could  offer  us 
nothing  but  ginger-pop  and  dry  bread,  as  "  the 
grocer  hadn't  come  because  of  the  wet."  After  dis- 
posing of  a  two-pound  loaf  to  the  utter  bewilderment 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage,  we  began  to  feel 
ihore  satisfied,  and  in  order  to  keep  ourselves  warm 
determined  to  ascend  the  cliff.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  only  part  where  the  ascent  can  be  made  at 
all  easily,  as  a  path  has  been  cut  to  the  top,  and 
everyone  wishing  to  use  this  path  has  to  pay  six- 
pence for  the  privilege. 

Fifteen  to  twenty  minutes'  hard  work  brought  us 
to  the  summit,  where,  on  a  clear  day,  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  surrounding  country  may  be  obtained. 
The  falling  rain,  however,  shut  everything  out  from 
our  view,  and  though  an  occasional  gust  of  wind 
would  slightly  part  the  mist  and  give  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  Severn,  it  simply  enabled  us  to  appreciate  the 
extent  of  our  misfortune  in  missing  what  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  one  of  the  finest  views  in 
England. 

On  descending  to  the  cottage  we  were  horrified  to 
find  that  the  grocer  had  still  failed  to  put  in  an 
appearance,  and  we  were  accordingly  compelled  to 
go  hungry.  Amusing  ourselves  as  best  we  could 
till  after  eight  o'clock  with  a  short  pack  of  cards, 
with  which  we  instructed  a  third  person  how  to  play 
"  Nap,"  the  three-card  trick,  etc.,  we  at  last  deter- 
mined to  ride  through  the  pouring  rain  to  Chepstow, 
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three  miles  off'.  Running  out  the  machine,  we  were 
soon  pedaUing  our  hardest,  not  expecting  to  find 
any  house  of  refreshment  till  Chepstow  was  reached. 
To  our  surprise,  however,  about  a  mile  from  the 
cottage,  we  came  to  a  village,  which  we  afterwards 
learnt  was  St.  Arvans.  There  was  only  one  inn,  or 
hotel,  or  whatever  they  called  it,  at  the  place,  and 
for  this  we  made,  overjoyed  to  find  a  shelter  from 
the  wet  so  soon.  Jumping  from  the  machine,  we 
rushed  in,  our  hats  pulled  over  our  eyes,  coat-collars 
turned  up,  dripping  wet,  about  as  uncouth  and  dis- 
reputable-looking a  pair  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
The  hostess  gazed  on  us  in  horror,  and  with  evident 
trepidation  declared  she  was  "  full  up."  In  vain  we 
implored  her  to  knock  us  up  a  bed  somewhere  ;  she 
was  inflexible,  and  out  we  had  to  go  once  more  into 
the  rain  to  seek  further.  Doubtless  the  old  lady", 
seeing  us  enter  in  such  haste,  and  in  such  a  plight — 
apparently  without  luggage,  for  she  did  not  see  our 
machine — came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were 
rather  too  doubtful  a  pair  of  travellers  to  be  per- 
mitted to  rest  beneath  her  roof. 

We  were  not  long  in  covering  the  remaining  two 
miles  into  Chepstow,  and  at  the  George  (C.T.C.)  met 
with  a  m-ore  cordial  reception.  A  chauge^of  clothing 
and  a  hearty  meal  made  us  once  more  comfortable 
and  disposed  to  view  our  experiences  of  the  past 
few  hours  in  a  somewhat  humourous  light. 

Thursday  morning  broke  cloudy,  but  by  nine 
o'clock  the  sun  was  shining,  and  we  sallied  out  to 
see  the  ruined  Chepstow  Castle.  It  proved  very 
interesting,  and  we  spent  upwards  of  an  hour  in  ex- 
ploring the  various  towers  and  chambers.  As  a 
stronghold  it  must  have  been  impregnable  in  its 
palmy  days,  owing  to  its  position  on  the  cliff  over- 
looking the  Wye,  and  the  numerous  arrangements 
for  offence  and  defence  to  be  seen  on  all  sides. 

A  walk  round  the  town  afterwards  gave  us  the 
impression  that  Chepstow  must  prove  a  very  un- 
desirable place  in  which  to  reside  for  any  length  of 
time,  its  streets  being  for  the  most  part  narrow  and 
dirty,  and  very  hilly. 

The  road  from  here  to  Black  Rock  is  a  very  fair 
one,  and  we  were,  consequently,  not  long  in 
covering  the  five  miles  to  the  pier.  The  ferry, 
however,  had  just  left,  and  we  were  compelled  to 
loiter  about  for  nearly  two  hours  before  its  return. 
The  quarter  of  an  hour  occupied  in  crossing  was 
also  utilised  for  dining,  a  very  good  meal  being 
obtained  in  the  cabin.  At  New  Passage,  when  the 
machine  had  been  duly  hoisted  on  to  the  pier,  we 
had  the  novel  experience  of  riding  by  the  railway 
lines  up  to  the  platform  of  the  station. 

Anxious  to  reach  Fi"ome  that  night,  as  it  was  then 
nearly  three  o'clock,  we  piled  on  the  pace  over  a  road 
which  the  previous  day's  rain  had  put  in  the  best  of 


condition,  and  Bristol  was  reached  in  an  hour's 
comfortable  riding.  The  town  was  entered  over  a 
fine  common,  and  we  were  much  amused  by  a  fellow 
attempting  to  mount  a  horse  frotn  one  of  the  seats 
on  the  grass.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  get  astride  the  animal,  he  at  last  accomplished  it, 
but  having  put  his  left  foot  into  the  right  hand 
stirrup,  he  launched  himself  into  the  saddle  with  his 
face  to  the  tail. 

For  fully  half  an  hour  we  were  crawling  over  the 
bumpy  paving  and  endless  tramlines  of  Bristol, 
enquiring  for  Bath  Bridge,  over  which  we  had  to 
make  our  exit  from  the  town.  Once  clear  of  these 
abominations  we  had  a  splendid  road  to  Keynsham. 
This  town  ( I  suppose  it  is  a  town )  was  gaily 
decorated  with  bunting,  which  an  old  lady,  on  being 
interrogated,  informed  us  was  only  hung  out  to  dry. 

Leaving  Keynsham  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  and  keeping  on  the  road  to  Radstoke,  for 
signposts  are  few,  and  seldom  bear  any  legend 
but  "  To  the  City  of  Wells."  Another  difficulty  was 
the  pronunciation  of  the  name  "  Radstoke,"  some  to 
whom  we  spoke  calling  it  Rodstuck,  others  Rard- 
stok,  or  Rudstock.  At  Marksbury,  about  four  miles 
from  Keynsham,  we  learned  that  there  were  two 
routes  available,  the  longer  one  a  fairly  level  main 
road,  the  other  a  short  cut  by  a  hilly  byeroad.  As 
we  prided  ourselves  muchly  on  our  hill-climbing 
powers,  in  spite  of  the  warning  that  we  should  have 
to  cross  a  "  regular  mountain,"  we  decided  to  take 
the  shorter  and  hillier  road.  Turning  sharply  to 
the  left  we  immediately  began  to  descend  into  the 
valley,  over  one  of  the  worst  surfaces  I  have  ever 
experienced,  while  the  descent  was  so  steep  that  at 
times  I  had  to  fairly  hang  on  the  brake  lever  to  keep 
the  machine  under  control.  The  foot  reached  in 
safety,  we  commenced  the  ascent  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley.  We  now  began  to  understand 
what  constituted  a  "  regular  mountain,"  and  to 
regret  not  having  taken  the  longer  route  by  the  main 
road.  It  was  useless  attempting  to  propel  a  sociable 
up  such  a  gradient,  covered,  as  was  the  road,  with 
stones  over  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  abounding  in 
cartruts  and  watercourses  ;  so  for  the  next  twenty 
minutes  or  more  we  were  engaged  pushing  the 
machine  up  to  the  top.  The  road  surface  now  im- 
proved a  little,  but  the  road  is  crossed  occasionally 
by  gates  to  prevent  the  cattle  decamping,  and  a 
rider  has  to  be  careful  not  to  get  up  much  speed 
down  some  of  the  inclines  until  the  bottom  is  visible, 
as  we  had  a  narrow  escape  from  colliding  with  one 
of  these  gates,  which  happened  to  be  just  round  the 
bend  of  the  road. 

Further  on  we  ran  in  amongst  a  drove  of  bulls,  of 
which  the  majority  skedaddled,  leaving  two  of  their 
brethren  in  the  roadway  to  bar  our  progress.    Every 
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movement  of  ours  to  pass  was  met  by  signs  of  hos- 
tility from  the  enemy  in  front,  and  our  patience  was 
sorely  tried  by  the  determined  aspect  of  the  two 
brutes,  against  whom  we  tried  in  vain  every  dodge 
we  could  think  of.  For  fifteen  minutes  we  howled 
and  threw  stones  to  no  purpose,  till,  finally,  we  tried 
imitating  a  dog's  bark,  which  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  our  obstinate 
adversaries  careering  across  a  field  as  if  a  dozen 
demons  were  at  their  lieels. 

Running  down  the  hill  into  Radstoke  at  over 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  we  created  quite  a  sensation 
amongst  a  group  of  grimy-looking  men,  apparently 
miners  from  the  adjoining  coal-mines  who  were 
resting  after  their  day's  labour.  A  long  up-hill  had 
then  to  be  negotiated  out  of  the  town,  after  which  a 
splendid  road,  slightly  down-hill,  into  Frome.  Here 
we  found  the  Skeleton  Army  keeping  the  town  lively, 
the  Salvationists  having  been  doing  ditto  during  the 
day.  The  mob  having  passed,  we  adjourned  to  the 
Angel  for  the  night. 

Visiting  friends  next  morning  detained  us  till  one 
o'clock,  and  prevented  us  seeing  much  of  Frome. 
Having  been  advised  to  see  the  view  from  the 
Heaven's  Gate  Hill  in  Northleat  Woods,  we  started 
up  Bath  Street,  and  found  the  road  chiefly  up-hill  to 
Northleat  Park.  Passing  through  the  gate  we  had 
a  short  run  down,  and  then  up-hill  past  Northleat 
House — the  elegant  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath. 
Half-way  up  the  machine  was  wheeled  on  to  the 
grass  and  hidden  behind  a  tree  while  we  took  a 
short  cut  to  the  top  of  the  Heaven's  Gate.  The 
day  was  wonderfully  clear,  and  we  enjoyed  a  splendid 
view  of  as  fine  a  landscape  as  could  be  wished  for. 
Retracing  our  tracks  as  far  as  the  House,  our  road 
lay  to  the  left  through  the  park.  A  herd  of  deer 
standing  in  the  roadway  gazed  at  us  in  astonishment 
till  our  nearer  approach  sent  them  gracefully  bound- 
ing across  the  turf  to  a  safer  distance. 

Turning  to  the  left  up  a  short  hill  outside  the  park 
the  road  became  easy  and  undulating.  The  pace 
was  then  increased  considerably,  and  five  miles  were 
rattled  off  in  20  minutes  exactly.  The  last  19  miles 
into  Salisbury  occupied  85  minutes.  This  perform- 
ance on  a  sociable,  with  nearly  3olbs.  of  luggage, 
the  machine  geared  down  to  about  4oin.,  caused  us 
to  feel  rather  vain.  The  road,  however,  was  the 
finest  we  had  encountered  since  the  start,  and  this 
must  prove  our  excuse  for  rushing  thus  wildly 
through  the  country. 

At  Salisbury  a  couple  of  hours  was  spent  in 
dining  and  digesting.  The  Cathedral  was  left  un- 
visited,  as  we  had  been  over  it  on  previous  occasions, 
and  time  was  now  pressing  with  us. 

Feeling  in  capital  trim,  we  pedalled  quickly  up  the 
long  ascent  to  the  top  of  Standlinch  Down,  which  is. 


I  believe,  the  highest  point  in  the  county,  and  from 
the  roadway  looking  towards  Salisbury  the  spire  of 
the  Cathedral  is  visible  when  the  light  is  moderately 
good. 

The  road  continued  good  and  undulating  to  Rom- 
sey,  a  long  straggling  town,  well  lighted,  but  redo- 
lent  with  bad  odours.  A  clock  in  the  town  showed 
nine  as  we  passed  through,  turning  to  the  right 
at  the  other  end  of  the  main  street.  A  steady  rate 
was  kept  up  till  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  Win- 
chester, when  signs  of  a  storm  coming  on  caused  us 
to  hurry  up.  Almost  immediately  W.'s  spring 
snapped  off  close  to  the  clip,  but  he  managed  to  re- 
tain his  perch  till,  after  rushing  down  the  hill  into 
Winchester  through  the  West  Gate,  we  finally 
pulled  up  at  the  George  at  10.10  p.m. 

On  examination,  the  cyclometer  showed  a  total 
for  the  day  of  605-  miles.  Our  total  time  on  the  road 
was  g\  hours,  from  which  must  be  deducted  about 
three  hours  for  stoppages,  viz.,  50  minutes  at  North- 
leat and  two  hours  and  five  minutes  at  Salisbury, 
besides  other  short  rests,  to  replace  a  loose  spoke, 
light  the  lamps,  etc.  Our  net  time,  therefore,  was 
not  more  than  6:^  hours — not  far' short  of  10  miles 
an  hour  all  through. 

Next  morning  was  wet,  as  we  expected ;  but  a 
couple  of  hours  was  spent  visiting  the  venerable 
Cathedral,  which  has  the  most  beautiful  interior  of 
any  of  the  cathedrals  visited  on  the  tour,  though 
Salisbury  can  give  it  a  long  start  so  far  as  the  ex- 
terior is  concerned. 

Proceeding  afterwards  to  the  church  of  St.  Cross, 
we  were  given  the  usual  dole  of  bread  and  beer,  in 
accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the  charity.  A 
walk  was  then  taken  through  the  town,  stopping  en 
route  at  the  local  agent's  m  Parchment  Street,  who 
repaired  the  broken  spring  effectively  and  ex- 
peditiously at  a  moderate  charge. 

From  St.  Catherine's  Hill  a  fine  view  of  the  whole 
city  was  obtained,  the  Cathedral  and  other  stone 
buildings  standing  out  prominently  from  the  mass  of 
red  brick  of  which  the  city  is  built.  Some  of  the 
streets  which  we  explored  at  the  eastern  end  proved 
of  the  meanest  and  most  squalid  description,  and 
abounding  in  dirty  alehouses  and  tumble-down 
hovels,  proving  that  London  is  not  the  only  place 
deserving  the  epithet  of  "  horrible." 

The  following  day,  Sunday,  was  wet  again,  so  was 
Monday,  and  Tuesday  dawned  under  the  same  at- 
mospherical conditions.  About  11  a.m.  on  the  latter 
day  it  cleared  up,  and  we  determined  to  start.  The 
roads  were  fearfully  soft,  and  for  the  first  ten  miles 
we  ploughed  through  a  sea  of  mud.  Further  .on, 
however,  the  surface  became  firmer,  being  more  ex- 
posed to  the  drying  influence  of  the  wind,  and  pace 
was  increased  through  Botley  and  Titchfield,  where 
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we  joined  the  well-known  coast  road,  which  proved 
in  grand  condition.  The  road  then  became  level 
and  uninteresting  to  Cosham,  where  we  stayed  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  for  dinner,  and  then  crawled  along 
quietly  to  Chichester,  where  we  arrived  too  late  to 
visit  the  Cathedral,  much  to  our  disappointment. 

Outside  the  city  the  lower  road  was  taken  to 
Littlehampton,  but  we  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
the  tyre  came  almost  bodily  off  one  of  the  driving 
wheels.  It  was,  however,  fixed  temporarily  with 
string,  and  we  were  enabled  to  continue  our  journey, 
which  now  lay  over  a  most  intricate  road,  and  in  the 
darkness  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  on 
the  right  road.  The  ferry,  however,  was  reached 
ultimately,  and,  stowing  the  machine  on  board,  we 
were  soon  pulled  across  to  Littlehampton,  where  we 
turned  in  at  the  Railway  Hotel. 

Next  morning  we  made  our  way  down  to  the 
beach  for  a  bathe,  and  were  astonished  to  find  that 
we  had  a  walk  of  nearly  a  mile  from  the  Railway 
Hotel,  which  we  imagined  the  previous  night  to  be 
close  to  the  sea.  The  town  appears  loosely  built 
and  very  straggling,  but  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
healthiest  watering-places  in  England,  and  is  con- 
sequently beginning  to  be  well  patronised.  The 
bathing  is  very  good,  and  at  high  tide  it  is  possible 
to  walk  out  a  tremendous  distance  without  getting 
out  of  depth.  An  extensive  green  lies  between  the 
terrace  facing  the  sea  and  the  beach,  which  is  used 
for  lawn  tennis,  etc. 

About  three  o'clock,  the  tyre  having  been  fixed  by 
the  local  repairer,  we  started  over  a  good  road  to 
Arundel.  The  sharp  ascent  "past^the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk's castle  we  determined  to  mount  if  possible, 
and  it  was  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
inhabitants  stood  to  watch  us  that  it  was  a  feat  not 
often  accomplished  on  a  sociable.  We  succeeded 
after  some  hard  work,  but  the  next  couple  of  miles 
continued  still  up-hill,  and  the  going  heavy.  Then 
came  a  long,  steep  and  winding  descent,  absolutely  un- 
rideable  by  a  bicyclist,  not  alone  on  account  of  the 
steep  gradient,  but  because  of  the  frightfully  loose 
and  rough  surface.  From  here  to  Petworth  is  a 
rough  and  hilly  road,  and  thence  on  to  Godalming 
is  still  hilly,  but  a  smoother  surface.  At  Godalming 
we  were  perplexed  to  find  the  C.T.C.  house,  which 
we  understood  was  the  Angel,  but  were  informed 
there  that  they  had  given  it  up  and  that  the  Red 
Lion  was  the  place  selected  by  the  club.  Tlie  Red 
Lion,  however,  knew  nothing  of  the  C.T.C,  so  we 
put  up  at  the  Angel,  and  were  put  into  an  overgrown 
attic,  with  windows  about  seven  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  containing  sleeping  accommodation  for 


five.  At  supper,  on  asking  for  a  further  supply  of 
victuals,  as  what  was  put  before  us  was  certainly 
not  sufficient  for  more  than  one,  we  were  told  that 
if  we  required  anything  more  we  should. have  to  pay 
extra  for  it. 

The  rain  was  falling  as  we  left  next  morning,  and 
by  the  time  Guildford  was  reached  we  were  thoroughly 
soaked.  Riding  up  the  High  Street,  we  pushed  on 
without  stopping  to  Ripley,  and  under  the  comfort- 
able roof  of  the  Anchor  were  soon  comparatively 
happy. 

By  one  o'clock  the  rain  had  stopped,  but  it  was 
nearly  five  before  we  left  Ripley  to  commence  the 
last  stage  of  our  tour.  The  road  was  like  a  racing 
track,  and  we  rattled  along  sharply  to  the  Angel, 
Ditton,  and  then  on  to  the  Coombe  Road,  where  we 
completed  a  circuit  of  about  410  miles.  Passing 
through  Merton  we  soon  reached  our  resting-place 
in  the  south  of  London  about  8.30  p.m. 

Thus  ended  our  tour  on  Thursday,  4th  September. 

Our  route  had  been  originally  fixed  to  include 
Brighton  and  Tunbridge  Wells,  which  1  calculated 
to  total  up  about  420  miles,  or  an  average  of  about 
30  miles  per  day.  Doubtless  many  who  read  will 
smile  at  the  rate  of  travelling,  but  previous  ex- 
perience had  taught  the  wisdom  of  allowing  plenty 
of  time  for  loitering  and  sightseeing.  The  various 
detours  made  en  route,  and  the  four  days  we  were 
rained  up  on  the  Wye,  and  at  Winchester,  pre- 
vented us  taking  in  Brighton  and  Tunbridge  Wells, 
as  at  first  intended.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  how- 
ever, we  found  on  reaching  London  that,  though  we 
had  wandered  so  much  from  the  route  laid  down, 
the  cyclometer  registered  exactly  420  miles. 

In  spite  of  the  adverse  weather  we  had  ex- 
perienced, we  mutually  agreed  that  we  had  never 
spent  a  more  enjoyable  holiday.  We  both  gained 
in  weight  during  the  trip,  which  must  be  put  down 
to  the  good  living  obtained  at  our  C.T.C.  hotels,  at 
which  we  invariably  stopped,  and  always  found 
thoroughly  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

The  machine  which  carried  us  throughout  was  a 
"  Salvo,"  which  kept  up  its  reputation  well  as  a 
sound  machine.  At  the  time  of  writing  I  have  used 
the  machine  over  1,700  miles  of  road  this  year,  with 
only  one  breakage,  i.e.,  the  snapping  of  the  spring 
referred  to  above.  The  only  improvement  I  think 
necessary  in  the  machine  is  the  fitting  of  dust-proof 
ball  bearings  to  the  crank  axle,  enabling  them  to  be 
adjusted  for  the  extra  wear  consequent  upon  the  in- 
creased number  of  revolutions  with  a  geared-down 
machine,  and  the  dust  collected  from  their  proximity 
to  the  ground. 
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THE  fact  that  three  prominent  cyclists  within 
our  own  linowledge  are  at  the  present  time 
laid  np  from  the  eifects  of  fanlty  saddles, 
and  are  forbidden  to  ride  for  months,  must 
be  our  excuse  for  calling  attention  to  the  article 
which  appeared  in  The  Lancet  of  the  20th  ultimo,  on 
the  evil  effects  hkely  to  result  to  riders  who  neglect 
to  study  the  apparently  simple  matter  of  a  suitable 
saddle.  Just  as  men  vary  in  height  so  they  do  in 
width,  and  it  is  as  ridiculous  to  expect  the  saddle 
which  suits  A.  to  be  equally  good  for  B.  as  to  expect 
a  six  foot  man  to  exchange  "  continuations"  with 
one  whose  stature  is  but  five  feet.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  too  expensive  for  most  men  to  have  a 
saddle  specially  made  in  each  separate  case  when 
purchasing  a  machine,  but  that  saddles  should  be 
obtainable  of  varying  width  we  unhesitatingly  assert. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  best  to  reproduce  the  main 
points  of  Dr.  Strahan's  article  which  has  caused  so 
much  stir,  before  commenting  further  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  Doctor  is  assistant  medical  superintendent 
at  the  County  Asylum,  Northampton,  and  says : — 

"  Cycling  is  doubtless  a  very  healthy  and  plea- 
sant mode  of  exercise  when  used  in  moderation,  but 
now  that  tens  of  thousands  of  our  boys  ride  bicy- 
cles daily,  and  '  get  up  records '  of  thousands  of 
miles  in  the  year,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point 
out  some  alarming  evils  which  are  likely  to  arise 
from  this  abuse  of  an  otherwise  healthy  pastime. 
Some  time  ago  it  was  pointed  out  that,  obscure 
nervous  complaints  would  probably  be  developed 
by  the  continual  jarring — the  succession  of  shocks 
conveyed  to  the  spinal  column  in  bicycle  riding ; 
and  this,  I  believe,  has  proved  correct  in  many  in- 
stances, notwithstanding  '  Arab  springs,'  and  '  rub- 
ber cushioned  '  machines.  But  it  is  to  something 
much  more  serious  than  this  that  I  would  now  call 
attention  :  it  is  to  the  amount  of  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  perineum  in  growing  boys,  affecting 
directly  the  prostate,  &c.,  and  indirectly  the  whole 
generative  system. 

"  Tlie  bicycle  saddle  is  now  reduced  to  the 
smallest  possible  limit.  It  is  just  wide  enough  at 
its  posterior  part  to  cover  the  ischial  tuberosities, 
and  it  tapers  off  quickly  to  a  long,  narrow  horn  in 
front,  upon  which  the  perineum  rests.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  position  of  the  body  and  limbs  when  the 
rider  is  mounted,  and   we  can  then   appreciate  the 


amount  of  body  weight  which  must  be  thrown  upon 
the  perineum.  In  bicycle  riding  the  legs  are,  when 
extended,  vertical,  and  the  pelvis  is  flexed  upon  the 
thighs  or  rolled  forward.  This  rolling  forward  of 
the  pelvis  is  slight  in  easy  riding,  and  very  marked 
in  fast  riding  and  hill-climbing.  Now,  when  the 
body  and  pelvis  are  bent  forward,  the  ischial 
tuberosities  are  raised  from  the  saddle,  and  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body,  save  what  is  transmitted 
to  the  pedal  by  the  then  extending  leg,  is  thrown 
upon  the  perineum.  It  is  not  much  of  the  body's 
weight  that  is  conveyed  to  the  pedals.  In  easy 
riding  on  the  level  the  weight  of  the  limb  from  the 
hip  djwn  is  sufficieat  to  move  the  machine,  and  in 
hard  riding  the  extra  pressure  is  gained  not  so  much 
by  throwing  the  body's  weight  upon  the  pedals  as 
by  pulling  upward  on  the  handle-bar,  and  so  further 
increasing  the  pressure  of  the  body  upon  the  saddle. 
But  even  admitting  that  the  pressure  upon  the 
perineum  be  only  a  few  pounds,  I  hold  that  it  must 
be  injurious  in  the  extreme,  for  were  the  pressure 
nil  when  riding  upon  a  perfectly  plane  surface,  it 
must  at  times  be  considerable  when  the  machine  is 
ridden  over  an  unequal  surface  such  as  is  afforded 
by  our  best  country  roads.  Let  those  who  talk  of 
'  the  beautiful  gliding  motion  of  the  bicycle '  try  to 
play  a  game  of  billiards  after  a  ride  of  twenty  miles, 
and  then  explain  where  all  their  'shakiness'  comes 
from  if  their  motion  has  been  that  of  the  skater. 
Now,  this  pressure  on  the  perineum,  whether  it  be 
continuous  and  increased  at  every  jolt,  or  whether  it 
be  made  up  of  jolts  alone  and  be  nil  in  the  almost 
imperceptible  and  irregular  intervals,  must  be  in- 
jurious, more  especially  to  growing  boys." 

The  Doctor  then  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  evil  results 
from  excessive  exercise  in  the  saddle,  as  evidenced 
in  the  case  of  the  Tartars,  and  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  and  says  : — 

"  If,  then,  these  sad  results  are  the  outcome  of 
immoderate  equitation  where  there  are  an  extensive 
seat  and  a  stable  foot  rest,  and  where  the  adductor 
muscles  of  the  thighs  are  used,  what  are  we  to  look 
for,  where  our  boys  of  ten  and  upwards  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  own  time  riding  bicycles,  and 
get  over  thousands  of  miles  in  the  year,  perched  upon 
a  saddle  no  bigger  than  the  hand  which  conveys 
every  jolt  of  the  machine  to  the  body  ;  where  the 
jolts  are  ten   times  more  numerous  than  those  ex. 
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perienced  by  the  equestrian  and,  occurring  without 
any  approach  to  rhythm,  are  conveyed  unexpectedly 
to  the  person  ? 

"  Some  time  ago  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  when  ad- 
vocating cychng  as  a  healthy  exercise,  said,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  '  that  what  made  cycling  so 
healthful  an  exercise  was  that  in  it  you  enjoyed  all 
the  muscular  motion  experienced  in  walking,  with 
this  advantage,  that  the  bodily  weight  was  taken 
off  the  feet  and  legs.'  This,  of  course,  would  be  an 
advantage  if  the  bodily  weight  were  better  bestowed 
than  it  naturally  is  upon  the  feet ;  but  as  it  is  on  the 
bicycle,  the  transference  of  weight  from  the  feet  to 
the  perineum  cannot  but  be  for  the  worse. 

"  It  must  be  understood  that  what  is  said  in  this 
article  applies  particularly  to  growing  boys,  who 
generally  straddle  the  largest  machine  their  length 
of  leg  permits,  and  so  greatly  increase  the  liability 
to  perineal  pressure.  What  cycling — for  the  saddle 
with  the  long,  up-turned  horn  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally used  for  the  tricycle  too — will  do  towards 
the  advance  of  those  prostatic  affections,  which  so 
often  render  the  closing  years  of  life  miserable,  time 
alone  will  tell." 

Like  everything  which  a  layman  reads  in  a  medical 
journal,  the  above  is  calculated  to  inspire  fear  in  the 
timid,  and  a  feeling  very  much  approaching  to  it  in 
those  who  study  their  present  and  future  health  ; 
and  if  such  an  article  were  permitted  to  pass  without 
comment,  great  harm  might  accrue  to  the  progress 
of  cycling.     We  do  not  propose,  as   some   writers 
have  done,  to  contest  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Strahan's 
views,  because  we  feel  perfectly  certain,  as  a  practi- 
cal rider,  that,  although  his  premises  are  not  quite 
correct  in  every  detail,  they  are  otherwise  perfectly 
well  founded.     The  danger,  however,  does  not  arise 
from  the  act  of  cycling,   but  solely  from  using  an 
unsuitable  saddle ;  and  it  is  greatly  aggravated  in 
the  case  of  men,  on  bicycles,  by  their  using  machines 
too  high  for  them,   or,  as  regards  tricyclists,   in  a 
desire  for  too  much  verticality  of  action.     In   the 
first  case,  vanity  is  the  cause,  and  in  the  latter,   in- 
experience, or  a  want  of  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
the  human  anatomy.     Just  as  men  driuk  themselves 
to  death,  despite  the  warnings  given  to  them,  so,  we 
suppose,   men  will   be  found   to    ride    on,    utterly 
regardless  of  nature's  laws.     With  these,  of  course, 
we  cannot  deal ;  they  must  be  left  to  their  fate.     If, 
however,  we,  by  this  article,   guide  any  rider  in  the 
right  way,  we  shall  be  satisfied  as  having  done  our 
duty.     Under  a  mistaken  idea  that  ventilation  is  the 
first  desideratum  in  a  saddle,  and   that  it  can  be 
found  by  simply  cutting  a  hole  in  the  leather,  such 
an  aperture  is  invariably  found  in  all  modern  saddles. 


The  old  saddles,  however,  were  quite  as  cool  and, 
surgically,  quite  as  badly  constructed,  but  had  no 
hole. 

What   is  required   is  that   a  man  shall  select  a 
saddle  of   sufficient  width    to    enable    the    ischian 
tuberosities,  referred   to  by    Dr.  Strahan,  i.e.,  the 
bone  ends  on  which  one  sits   on  a  seat   or  chair, 
to    be    also,    when  in    the    saddle,    the    supporters 
of   the    entire   weight    of   the    body,    so  far  as  it 
rests  on  the  saddle.     Let  as  much  weight  as  pos- 
sible be  put  on  the  pedals,   and    as    much    as    is 
required  on  the  handles,  but  let  no  other  part  except 
the  tuberosities    above-named    bear    any    material 
weight  at  any  time.     Having  got  a  saddle  of  suffi- 
cient width,   that   these   bones    can    rest    thereon 
without    touching    the   hard   iron    edges   to   which 
the    leather     is    rivetted,     the     next     point    is    to 
deal   with   the    saddle    itself.     Take    a    knife,   and 
cut   the    saddle   straight   up    the  centre  from    the 
ventilating    hole     above  -  mentioned    to   the    peak, 
and   then   cut  off    as    much    leather   on  each  side 
as   will   prevent    any  part  whatever   touching   the 
perineum,    which,    of    course,    is   the    fibrous     skin 
knitting   the    two    legs    together.      If  this    be    done 
every  precaution  will    have   been   taken,   and,  pro- 
vided too  high  a   bicycle   be  not  used,  or  a  tricycle 
saddle  put  too  high  up,  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
either  temporary  or  permanent  injury  to  the  urinary 
or  other  organs.      The  proper  height  of  a  saddle 
above  the  pedals  is  best  gauged  by  placing  it  just  so 
high  as  will  allow  the  hollow  of  the  foot  to  touch  at 
the  lowest  point  to  which  the  pedal   can   go.     Then 
if  the  machine  be  ridden  by  the  ball  of  the  foot,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  there  will  be  ample  muscular  power 
in  the  leg  at  all  times  to  prevent  undue  pressure  of 
the  body  on  the  saddle,   a  I'esult  which   must  follow 
if  too  high   a  span   be  used.     Nothing  is  gained  by 
raising  the  saddle  so  high  that  at  the  lowest  point  of 
the  pedal  the  ball  of  the  foot  just  touches  it.     On 
the  contrary,  it  is  exceedingly  ungainly ;  and  power 
is  absolutely  lost  when  the  foot  cannot  follow,  and, 
so  to  speak,  claw  the  pedal  right  round.     These  re- 
marks apply  equally  to  bicycles  and  tricycles  ;  and, 
with  regard  to  the  former,  we  may  say  that  nothing 
looks   more    absurd    than    to   see   a   man   riding    a 
machine  too  big  for  him.     Everyone  sees  this  except 
the  man ;  and  he  may  find  out  to  his  cost  that  for 
the  very  dubious  honour  of  standing  4ft.  6in.  and 
riding  a  56  incher  he  may  have  to  pay  a  penalty 
hereafter,  which,  as  Dr.  Strahan  puts  it,  may  render 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  miserable.     Instead  of 
trying  to  refute  Dr.  Strahan's  sound  reasoning,  men 
should  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  improving  their 
saddles,    and    when    they    have     got     what    suits 
them,    let   them   keep   their   saddles    or   sell   their 
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machines.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wear  in  a  saddle. 
We  have  had  our  present  one,  on  bicycle  and  tri- 
cycle, for  four  or  five  years.  It  is  one  of  Lamplugh 
and  Brown's  early  "Tricycle  Saddles,"  loin.  across 
the  back,  and  not  an  atom  too  narrow  for  us.  Some 
men,  no  doubt,  could  do  with  less.  Man}',  tri- 
cyclists  at  least,  require  more.     In  the  centre  of  this 


saddle  is  cut  a  large  oval  hole  extending  from  the 
peak  to  where  the  aperture  is  generally  found  in 
ordinary  saddles,  and,  while  it  holds  us  up  in  front 
just  as  well  as  any  other,  there  is  no  undue  pressure 
on  any  material  part  of  the  body.  We  can  only  ad- 
vise all  who  study  health — not  to  speak  of  comfort — 
to  suit  themselves  in  a  like  manner. 


DOWN     MT.     WASHINGTON     ON     BICYCLES. 


THREE  St.  Louis  bicyclists,  C.  F.  A.  Beckers, 
John  S.  Rogers,  and  Arthur  Young,  on  Thurs- 
day, July  31,  safely  coasted  down  Mt.  Wash- 
ington on  ordinary  bicycles.     The  feat  has 
been  accomplished  before  on  the  tricycle,  and  on 
safety    bicycles,    but    not    on    the    ordinary    crank 
machines.     At  about  9  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning 
they  jumped   on  their  wheels,  and  encouraged   by 
assurances  from  the  people  who  witnessed  the  start 
that  they  would  never  reach  the  bottom  alive,  started 
on  their  perilous  ride.     The  roads,  from  the  previous 
heavy  rains,  were  very  soft   and  wet.     Less  than   a 
hundred  yards  from  the  start  they  struck  an  unusually 
soft  place,  resulting  in  a  grand  header  for  all  three. 
They  soon  however  regained  their  saddles  by  taking 
the  "  pedal  mount."     The  pedal  mount— and  at  the 
same  time  throwing  the  legs  over  the  handle-bars- 
is  the  only  safe  way  to  mount   a  machine  on  a  steep 
down  grade.     They  quickly  got  both  legs  over  the 
handle-bars,    and,  leaning  far    back,  "  let  her    go." 
The   double-brake  levers  were  found  to  be  of  great 
service   in    resting  the  hands  ;    for  being    applied 
together,    but    little    power   was    required    to  keep 
the  brake   pressed  to  the  tyre.      For  the  first  mile 
they  kept    well    together,  but  then    Beckers    began 
to    gain  on  the    others,   and    in    another   mile   was 
entirely  lost   sight   of.     A  number  of  headers  had 
by  this  time   been  taken  by  each  of  the  riders,  but 
none  proved  of  consequence,  except  a  fall  received 
by  Rogers,  while  trying  to  coast  a  foot  deep  washout 
across  the  road,  when  the  wheel  struck  him  on  the 
head.     The  wheel  also  received  some   damage ;  so 
that  quite  a   long  stop    was  necessary  to  repair  it. 
Young  and  Rogers  did  not  mind  this  much,  however, 


for  they  felt  confident  that  Beckers  would  take  good 
care  of  the  record.  Soon  after  they  started  again, 
they  began  to  find,  strewn  along  the  road,  novels, 
comb  and  brushes,  ties,  scarf-pins,  mountain 
souvenirs,  etc.,  and  at  the  curve  at  the  half-way 
house  flew  by  the  "  M.I. P."  bag  belonging  to 
Becker's  machine.  They  were,  of  course,  very 
much  frightened  at  this,  for  they  thought  that  perhaps 
he  had  jumped  off  the  cliff.  It  was  found  out  after- 
wards, however,  that  Becker's  bag  had  become  open 
without  his  knowledge,  and  finally  dropped  down  into 
the  bicycle  wheel,  but  with  no  more  serious  result 
than  a  header  for  the  rider.  After  leaving  the 
half-way  house  the  rest  of  the  distance  was  accom- 
plished with  ease,  as  compared  with  the  road  they 
had  to  ride  over  for  the  first  five  or  six  miles.  In 
many  of  the  steepest  places  the  road  was  very 
narrow,  not  more  than  eight  feet  in  width, 
with  a  yawning  chasm  or  ravine  on  one  side  to 
heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  ride.  They,  however, 
finally  all  arrived  safely  at  the  Glen  House,  where 
they  found  gathered  a  large  crowd  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  them.  Betting  had  been  heavy  that  they 
would  not  come  down  alive.  Beckers  made  the  de- 
scent in  exactly  forty-nine  minutes  to  the  base,  and 
fifty-one  minutes  to  the  Glen  House.  The  others 
did  not  hurry,  and  came  down  in  one  hour  and  four- 
teen minutes.  The  feat  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  ever  accomplished  on  the  bicycle,  and  it 
is  not  likely  there  will  be  many  imitators.  A  count 
of  the  headers  taken  shows  that  Beckers  received 
seven.  Young  ten,  and  Rogers  fourteen. — Springfield 
Whetlmen's  Gazette, 
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URE  to  be  some  fun  at  the  Union  meet" 
ing,"  said  "  Tlie  Shadow"  to  me,  as  we 
consumed  the  chop  of  commerce  together 
on  Thursday,  the  ninth  of  October. 
"Things  have  been  lying  fallow  since  April,  don't 
you  know  ?  " 

"  Think  so  ?"  I  replied  doubtfully  ;  "  seems  to  me 
humour  went  out  with  J.  S.  O." 

"  Oh  !  bound  to  be  something  amusmg.  Perhaps 
Captain  Hills,  of  Biggleswade,  will  come  and  tell  us 
about  his  club  and  all  who  belong  to  it — the  police- 
men, road-menders,  crossing-sweepers,  and  all  that ; 
or  perhaps  Isaac,  of  the  C — mb — 11  R — s,  will  turn 
up,  or  surely  some  sportsman  will  have  a  grievance  ; 

or,   who   knows,   some    Radical   like   L ,  of  the 

F.T.C.,  will  go  for  the  noble  chairman  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  an  effete  and  moribund  hereditary 
legislature." 

Cajoled  by  these  flattering  hopes,  I  determined  to 
play  false  to  a  previous  appointment  and  go.  Before 
entering  the  Council-chamber,  the  nutritious  roll 
and  butter,  washed  down  with  non-intoxicating 
chicory,  satisfied  the  inner  man,  and  for  the  mind. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  speech  at  Carlisle  was 
intensely  satisfying.  Imagine  the  delighted  surprise 
of  the  humble  delegate  on  looking  up  from  his 
Standard  to  observe  under  the  same  roof,  waited 
upon  by  the  same  privileged  handmaiden — not  bad- 
looking  girl — this  by  the  way — two  real  live  members 
of  the  Executive.  "  Great  Scott!"  softly  I  murmured, 
"  this  indeed  is  bliss  !" 

Humbly  addressing  them,  I  found  that  they  were 
pleasant  of  speech,  even  to  such  groundlings  as  my- 
self, and  that  instead  of  nectar  and  ambrosia,  they 
were  consuming  the  same  class  of  provender  as  I 
had  been.  This  was  distinctly  cheering.  Being 
afraid  of  an  invitation  to  subscribe  to  the  Reserve 
Fund,  I  tore  myself  from  the  fascinating  company 
of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  just  as  the  unsuspect- 
ing P.,  of  the  Canonbury,  entered  the  shop.  Whether 
they  landed  him  for  chips  I  know  not. 

By  the  time  the  London  Tavern  was  reached  a 
fair  number  of  delegates  had  assembled,  and  having, 
by  a  stupendous  exercise  of  memory,  recollected 
what  centre  I  represented,  and  recorded  the  fact  in 
a  book  with  my  name,  I  entered  the  august  assembly, 
and  was  affably  received  by  certain  members  of  the 
Executive  and  other  men  of  good  repute. 

Wallis-R.,  a  man  whom  I  respect  and  admire 
muchly  for  liis   soundness,  his   absence   of  spleen. 


and  his  generosity  in  giving  me  L.A.C.  tickets,  tells 
me  in  a  hushed  whisper  Lord  B.  would  take  the 
chair.  Raise  my  hat  reverently,  and  tell  him  I 
think  we  ought  really  now  to  have  a  duke.  Suggest 
advertising  for  one,  or  for  a  Radical  M.P.  See  from 
the  gentle  Rover's  face  he  considers  me  sacrilegious. 
Apologise  and  pass  him. 

Algernon  P.,  who  looks  extremely  nice,  and,  as  a 
fellow-clubman  should,  charmed  to  see  me,  assures 
me  that  he  has  serious  thoughts  of  photographing 
the  Council.  Tell  him  I  refuse  to  go  down  to 
posterity  that  way. 

F.  P.  L.,  being  a  sensitive  Johnny,  doesn't  want 
to  shake  hands ;  besides,  in  present  state  of  his 
chin,  don't  care  to  be  seen  shaking  hands  with  him. 
Shake  hands  warmly,  however,  with  several  men 
whom  I  don't  know  from  Adam — the  original  sports- 
man I  mean,  not  the  record-breaker.  Delegates 
pour  in,  and  loud  cough  from  someone  announces 
noble  chairman  about  to  start.  Originally  meant  to 
sit  alongside  F.  P.  L.,  and  try  and  look  like  an 
Executive  man.  Find,  however,  unless  I  get  between 
Wallis-R.  and  R.  P.  H.-R.,  would  be  only  man  with- 
out a  beard,  so  abandon  idea.  For  one  instant 
think  of  telhng  E.  R.  S.  that  I  am  "  Anti-Humbug." 
A  religious  training  in  my  youth,  and  uneasy  feeling 
that  it  wouldn't  be  much  to  swagger  about,  prevent 
this  coming  off.  Wander  about.  Sit  down  behind 
a  man  who'  recognises  me.  Can't  remember  his 
name,  so,  to  prevent  awkwardness,  move  off  into  a 
corner  beside  lot  of  men  I  know.  Surrey  B.C. 
delegates  come  in.  "  Shadow,"  who  has  ensconced 
himself  behind  me,  chortles  in  the  laope  of  a  row. 
Sold,  for  Surrey  men  seem  better  on  paper  than 
their  feet..  Feel  sympathy  with  them  in  this — feel 
absolutely  wretched  when  speaking  publicly  myself, 

The  noble  chairman  starts  proceedings,  and  it  is 
at  once  evident  that  "  Faed"  means  having  a  field 
day  this  evening.  On  his  feet  at  once.  Report, 
after  few  remarks  from  him,  carried,  or  something. 
Then  taken  paragraph  by  paragraph.  Timi  occu- 
pied by  this,  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Every 
clause,  more  or  less,  "gone  for"  by  "  Faed."  Can't 
hear  what  he  says  in  our  corner,  but  start  interest- 
ing conversation  upon  "  Time"  between  us.  P.  T.  L. 
asserts  there  is  no  such  thing  as  infinity  of  time,  and 
makes  erudite  quotation,  quite  beyond  me.  Know- 
ing man  in  Clissold,  however,  jumps  on  him  and 
traces  it  back  to  "  Sartor  Resartus,"  suggesting  I 
should  look  it  up.     Thank  him  warmly,  but  tell  him 
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life  isn't  long  enongli  for  that  class  of  sport.  Hands 
me  a  French  classic,  which  I  read  while  "  Faed" 
mangles  report,  and  awakens  enthnsiasm  of  room, 
which  displays  itself  in  yawns.  Admire  "  Faed" 
myself.  Fancy  I  see  his  game.  Considers  himself 
unduly  shut  up  at  last  Council  meeting,  and  means 
getting  level  this  time.  Certainly  does  so.  Rises 
eighteen  times,  and  consumes  in  all  seventy-minutes. 
Won't  swear  to  times.  Official  timekeeper  to  our 
corner,  P.  T.  L.  Gather,  in  course  of  desultory 
conversation  which  occurs  during  evening,  that 
P.  T.  L.  and  H.  J.  J.,  of  the  Clissold,  are  rather 
Radical.  Latter  says  he  wants  a  vote,  "  Don't  I  ?" 
Assure  him  that  until  Lord  Randolph  contests  a 
London  constituency,  I  don't.  Snorts  at  the  name. 
Think  of  telling  him  that  John  Bright  said,  "  Repu- 
diate without  mercy,"  etc.,  but  can't  remember  the 
whole  of  it,  and  am  afraid  of  getting  L.  started. 

Business  of  N.C.U.  progresses  slowly.  J.  W.  B. 
rises  to  several  points  of  order,  and  "  The  Shadow  " 
nudges  me  and  says  "  It's  coming."  Gather  that  he 
means  the  fun.  Never  made  a  greater  mistake  in  his 
lite.  F.  P.  L.  comes  across  from  Executive.  All 
shudder  in  concert  at  his  beard.  P.,  of  the  Canon- 
bury,  convulsed  with  laughter  behind  table.  Points 
at  something  and  laughs  still  more.  Can't  make  out 
what  he's  laughing  at,  but  smirk  uneasily  at  him.  Sun- 
dry suggestions  made  for  muzzling  "Faed,"  who 
pursues  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  being  unable  to  see 
us  yawning  behind  him,  and  no  doubt,  like  a  true 
sportsman,  indifferent  as  to  our  yawns.  J.  H.  P.  the 
popular  has  got  something  to  say  when  the  time  comes, 
and  looks  ill  at  ease.  L.,  in  course  of  conversation,  tells 
me  loudly  that  J.  H.  P.  is  a  musical  instrument.  To 
promote  harmony  repeat  this  to  P.,  who  takes  it  au 
serkiix,  and  wants  to  know  when,  where, "what  and 
who.  L.  says  he  meant  a  harp.  H.  J.  J.  has  motion 
on  paper.  By  courtesy  of  "  Faed,"  who  is  not  on  for 
another  act  or  two,  gets  to  his  motion.  Raises  two 
distinct  laughs — only  ones  on  record  this  evening. 
Corner  scores.  Feel  proud  to  be  alongside  this  man. 
G.  L.  H.,  however,  squashes  our  humourist,  and 
pays  high  compliment  to  One  Mile  Champion,  whose 
modest  countenance  suffuses  with  the  blush  of  diffi- 
dence— a  lot. 

Birmingham  man,  with  excitable  countenance  and 
beard  running  a  dead  heat  with  F.  P.  L.'s,  smites 
Baden-Baden  hip  and  thigh  with  the  jawbone — no  1 
— never  mind. 

His  Lordship — who,  someone  brutally  remarks,  is 
a  deuced  sight  better  lord  than  he  is  a  chairman — 
scrunches  up  excitable  Midlander,  observing  practi- 
cally that  they  mean  to  use  Monte  Carlo — I  mean 
Baden-Baden — as  a  sort  of  gratis  legal  adviser,  and 
thr.jw  him  seat  on  Executive  as   a  sort  of  retaining 


fee.      Council  recognises  that  it  is  getting  something 
for  nothing,  and  cheers  heartily. 

Our  only  General  rises — round  of  cheers.  Why  ? 
Reason  unknown.  No  cheering  when  P.,  of  the 
Hampstead,  who  was  once  captain  of  the  Lombard, 
enters ;  yet,  with  any  luck,  why  shouldn't  captain 
become  general  in  time.  P.  sits  on  stairs  and  smiles 
affably  around  ;  notice  gardenia  in  button-hole. 
Also  note  retreat  of  P.  from  Council-chamber  in 
fifteen  minutes.  Agree  with  "  Shadow  "  that  P.  has 
gone  a-mashing.  Revenons  a  noire  seiil  General.  Goes 
into  question  of  Reserve  Fund.  Didn't  know  till 
then  generals  were  in  the  reserve.  Tells  us  that  so 
many  circulars  and  so  many  letters  have  been  sent 
out  begging  for  money.  "  Shadow  "  says  he  will  set 
Charity  Organisation  Society  on  his  trail.  Personally 
consider  Reserve  Fund  tactics  a  system  of  pauperisa- 
tion. Rejoice  greatly  to  hear  that  C.  R.  M.  bolted 
from  Executive  meeting  before  the  "  rush  "  for  chips 
took  place — good  boy  !  Only  G.  winds  up  men- 
dicity speech  with  "  Bis  dat,  qui  ctto  dat."  "  Shadow" 
furbishes  up  his  Latin  and  says,  "  Bis  habet,  qui 
longum  tenet."  J.  H.  P.  looks  knowing  and  saj'S 
"  Certainly." 

Man,  at  back  of  room  casts  a  fleeting  gleam  of 
sunshine  over  proceedings  by  remarking  that  "  he 
has  been  waiting  for  long  time  to  impress  his  opinion 
upon  the  Council."  That  body  gazes  at  him  expect- 
antly. Nothing  wildlyimpressive  comesoff,  however, 
and  the  "  Shadow,"  who  had  set  his  features  in  a 
diabolical  grin  under  the  idea  that  the  fun  had  come 
at  last,  swears  ferociously  under  his  breath.  A.  R.  L., 
whom  I  don't  remember  to  have  seen  at  a  Council 
meeting  before,  suddenly  rises.  General  idea  that 
he  is  going  for  G.  L.  H. — no  such  luck.  Steers  for 
the  open  sea  of  local  centres,  strikes  a  rock,  and 
founders  amid  much  laughter. 

Meanwhile,  "  Faed"  has  been  grinding  along 
regardless  of  expense  of  time.  Weariness  of  our 
corner  shows  itself  in  consistent  voting  against  what- 
ever "  Faed  "  suggests.  Being  of  an  amiable  dis- 
position, "Shadow"  and  I  vote  each  way.  Feel 
that  J.  H.  P.  does  not  consider  me  a  responsible 
politician.  P.  T.  L.  puts  in  a  word  for  H.  N.  C,  and 
H.  N.  C.  asks  question  on  behalf  of  P.  T.  L.  about 
suspension  of  Sharp,  who  seems  to  have  been  rather 
a  flat.  "  When  I  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing,"  says 
the  "  Shadow,"  "  I  shall  do  something  big.  No 
pettifogging  faking  of  entry-forms  for  me.  I  shall 
pull  a  walk-clerk  down  an  alley  and  loot  him." 
Noble  sentiment,  which  we  shake  hands  upon. 

One  or  two  men  who  have  written  for  Nortliern 
Athlete  exchange  speculations  as  to  whether  they  will 
get  paid.  F.  P.  L.  convicts  chairman  of  informality, 
and  evidently  revels  in  the  fact.     Can't  help  thinking 
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the  hair-braioed  chatter  of  irresponsible  frivolity 
more  to  the  taste  of  F.  P.  L.  than  the  role  of  a  potent, 
grave,  and  reverend  seignior.  Looks  furtively  at 
brethren  of  Executive  every  now  and  then,  as  if  he 
would  like  to  turn  again  and  rend  them.  Clissold 
man  tells  me  that  he  believes  Executive  wishes  to 
turn  us  into  a  registration  society,  to  confirm  their 
enactments.  Try  to  make  my  eyes  shoot  flashes  of 
lurid  indignation,  but  fail. 

Who  would  have  thought,  when  seeing  him  con- 
sume the  farinaceous  provender  earlier  in  the  evening, 
that  the  Treasurer  could  deliver  such  an  oration  on 
road-making  ?  Men  in  my  corner,  stimulated  by  this, 
start  ananiasing  about  size  of  stones  they  have 
picked  up  from  time  to  time.  "  When  I  was  at 
Portland,"  commences  the  "Shadow,"  stooping  to 
pick  up  his  ticket-of-leave — but  I  nudge  him  violently, 
and  he  stops.  Good  -  natured  man  somewhere 
suggests  that,  whenever  a  cyclist  finds  a  bit  of  bad 
road,  he  should  at  once  communicate  the  particulars 
to  Mr.  Todd.      Ill-concealed  rapture  of  that  official. 

Algernon  P. — who,  I  fear,  objects  to  my  caUing 
him  thusly,  rises  and  gets  all  sorts  of  racing  matters 
referred  over  to  Executive.  If  I  were  rabid  one 
way  or  other,  should  object  to  bread  being  taken  out 
of  Council's  mouth  this  way.  Come  to  the  Exchange 
and  Mart  articles  at  last.  Mover  of  these,  most 
excitable  man  to  look  at ;  didn't  care  to  oppose  his 
views,  but  think  there's  a  great  deal  in  what  other 


fellows  say.  Vote  both  ways  accordingly,  and  have 
intense  satisfaction  of  producing  a  dead  heat.  Sur- 
vey my  work  with  calm  equanimity.  About  this 
time  hear  loud  hissing  sound.  "  Shadow  "  jumps 
violently  and  fancies  he  has  "  got  'em  again."  Find, 
however,  that  instead  of  a  snake  it's  only  a  griffin, 
who  in  this  singular  and  individual  manner  signifies 
his  disapproval  of  F.  P.  L.'s  holding  a  different 
opinion  to  him.  "What  are  we  coming  to?"  says 
the  "  Shadow,"  sadly.  "  I  shall  have,  to  go  on  that 
Executive !"  I  warn  him  that  they  have  whips 
round  for  the  Reserve  Fund.  He  smiles  sweetly  and 
replies,  "  I  have  withstood  the  wiles  of  the  tipsters, 
I  have  guarded  the  precious  pasteboard  from  the 
snatchers,  I  have  stripped  awelsherto  his  boot — one 
boot,  mark  me — and  used  part  of  his  trousers  to 
clean  my  machine,  I  have  bowled  over  a  three-card 
trick  party,  and  I  ask  you,  do  I  look  as  if  I  should  be 
rushed  for  a  subscription  to  a  Reserve  Fund  ?" 

Noble  Chairman  vacates  chair  and  leaves  to  catch 
his  'bus.  "  Ah  !"  says  my  left-hand  Radical,  "  there 
he  goes,  and  I  don't  strike  him  to  the  earth — yet  he 
has  my  vote."  I  tell  him  that  that's  better  than 
taking  his  umbrella.  He  scoffs  me  down  as  a  political 
nincompoop.  I  accept  the  situation.  At  last  we 
are  able  to  leave,  after  the  dullest  of  ditchwater 
meetings,  and  a  regular  plethora  of  "  Faed,"  who 
smiles  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  distinctly 
scored  his  revenge. 


>  »< 


TOURING     CLUB     REFORM:     A     MATTER-OF-FACT     VIEW. 


By    "Neutral, 


)N  serious  politics,  the  man  who  is  open  to  con- 
viction plays  a  very  important  part.  It  is  not 
your  i^abid  Radical  or  crabbed  Conservative 
who  decide  the  fate  of  elections.  They  vote 
solid  for  their  man  whatever  be  his  programme  or 
the  programme  of  the  Minister  he  follows.  It 
suffices  that  he  is  a  Rad.  or  a  Tory.  Were  con- 
stituencies composed  entirely  of  such'J  voters  no 
Liberal  stronghold  would  ever  fall  before  a  Con- 
servative attack,  and  the  true  blue  would  still  wave 
repellently  against  the  Radical  billows]  at  many  a 
Tory  masthead.  It  is  the  third  class,  composed  of 
men  who  value  their  own  opinions,  and  respect  their 
own  conscientious  principles  of  consistency  more 
than  the  traditions  of  party,  which  overturns  the 
nominee  of  a  Bible  and  bullet  Radicalism  or  a 
narrow-minded  ostrich-like  Conservatism. 


In  like  manner  there  is,  in  cycling  politics,  a  very 
large  class  of  men  who,  from  various  reasons,  and 
actuated  by  diverse  motives,  I'egard  with  an 
equanimity  almost  amounting  to  contemptuous  in- 
difference, the  storms  in  teacups  which  ever  and 
anon  ruffle  the  surface  of  the  cycling  deep.'  How 
large  a  class  this  is  may  not  be  easily  demonstrable 
for  obvious  reasons,  but  that  it  is  a  potent  factor  in 
cycling  politics  admits  of  no  question.  It  is  not 
hundred-tongued,  but  its  mouthpieces  contrive  to 
give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  latent  force  behind  them, 
and  to  obtain  a  respect  which,  if  reluctant,  is  at 
least  sincere. 

The  C.T.C.  agitation,  which  is  at  present  threaten- 
ing to  assume  proportions  which  may  be  either 
formidable  or  contemptible  accordingly  as  the 
general  body  of  members  may  espouse  one  side  or 
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another,  is  one  of  those  teacuppy  tempests  which 
serve  to  amuse  the  cychng  reader,  excite  the  cycling 
legislator,  and  fill  the  columns  of  .the  cycling  editor. 
It  is  on  such  a  question  as  this  that  the  third  class 
to  whom  we  have  referred  really  wields  the  power) 
for,  when  everything  has  been  said,  the  listener 
votes,  and  the  agitator  may  either  find  that  public 
opinion  has  reckoned  him  up  and  found  him  wanting, 
or  has  endorsed  his  agitation  with  its  suffrages. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  opinion  of  a 
Touring  Club  member  of  this  third  class,  as  com- 
municated to  us — the  opinion  of  a  man  who  never 
held  any  cycling  office,  or  wrote  in  a  cycling  paper, 
or  did  anything  in  the  cycling  line  except  cycle. 
Quoth  he : — 

"  You  fellows  with  your  clubs  and  unions  and 
papers  full  of  cycling  cackle  seem  to  me,  after  all, 
a  poor  lot.  Look  here  !  I  belong  to  this  Tour- 
ing Club,  and  I  get  a  Gazette  from  them  every 
month.  What  do  I  find  in  that  cheerful  maga- 
zine ?  A  lot  of  confounded  letters  from  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  who  write  the  most  pre- 
posterous and  monumental  rot.  Fellows  who, 
upon  my  soul,  seem  to  think  that  when  they  paid 
their  half-crowns  to  the  C.T.C.  Emancipation  Day 
dawned  !  What  do  I  mean  by  that  ?  Why,  these 
Johnnies  all  write  as  if  with  their  bicycles  and 
tricycles  they  had  acquired  a  new  social  status,  and 
that,  by  payment  of  half-a-crown,  they  had  become 
knit  in  the  bonds  of  unity  with  every  one  of  their 
16,000  fellow-clubmen  !  The  thing's  absurd  !  Be- 
cause Lord  Nosoo  is  a  member,  am  I  to  smack  his 
lordship  cheerily  on  the  shoulder-blades  and  claim 
him  as  a  brother !  Certainly  not.  He'd  think  me 
a  bumptious  snob.  Just  as  I  do  these  confounded 
men  who  knock  on  to  me  because  I  wear  the  same 
cloth  as  they  do.  A  man  won't  be  able  to  wear 
C.T.C.  cloth  soon. 

"The  nearest  approach  to  the  C.T.C.  Gazette  that  I 
know  of  is  the  War  Cry  :  sort  of  dernier  ressort  for 
all  the  bleaters  who  can't  get  their  absurd  letters  in- 
serted in  the  ordinary  press.  Why  should  the  mem- 
bers be  sociable  ?  What  the  deuce  sociabihty  do  you 
expect  to  get  out  of  a  half-crown  club  ?  I  joined  as  a 
purely  business  affair,  to  save  money  and  obtain  com- 
fort touring.  So  have  scores  of  men,  hundreds.  Not 
to  chum  with  all  the  other  Johnnies  !  I've  got  my 
own  friends,  and  don't  want  Tom,  Dick,  and  Henrique 
of  the  C.T.C.  If  I'm  riding  alone,  and  feel  inclined 
for  company,  I'd  just  as  lief  ride  alongside  a  tinker 
as  a  Touring  Clubman.  Likely  to  be  more  amusing. 
But,  great  Scott !  to  go  out  on  one's  machine  and 
think  that  there  are  sixteen  thousand  bounders  who 
all  think  themselves  friends  of  yours,  also  humming 
about,  is  a  fearful  idea. 

"  What  about  the  other  side  ?     Well,  really,  I  am 


not  in  the  least  interested.  I  don't  care  what  they 
do.  Then,  as  to  the  Executive — I  don't  know  the 
men,  but  I  reckon  the  complaints  against  them  would 
have  to  come  from  a  sounder  quarter  than  that  old 
sportsman  who  doddered  over  the  Alps  to  influence 
me.  Don't  believe  in  old  men  at  athletics,  bar  Knox- 
Holmes.  As  you  asked  me,  I've  read  the  letters,  and, 
from  a  calmly  judicial  point  of  view,  should  say  they 
wei"e  the  best  support  the  Executive  could  receive. 
Man  with  such  a  shocking  animus  bound  to  overreach 
himself — wavering  observer  says,  '  If  this  old  boy 
had  a  decent  case,  he  needn't  get  so  nasty.'  W.  O. 
votes  against  genial  letter-writer. 

"  Awful  humbug,  all  this,  don't  you  know  ?  Why 
don't  they  work  ?  Hate  work  in  the  cycling  line 
myself,  but  don't  '  hate  them  as  likes  it.'  Why  all 
this  cackle  ?  Why  don't  they  put  up  boards,  pull 
down  tariffs,  clothe  the  naked,  direct  the  ignorant, 
and  stop  drivelling?  Suppose  they  do  make  money 
out  of  it,  some  of  'em  !  Why,  in  the  name  of  all 
that's  sensible,  shouldn't  they  ?  No  one  with  any 
sense  believes  in  a  Johnny  who  spends  his  valuable 
time  at  cycling  work  getting  nothing  for  it,  unless 
he's  a  flat  or  can  afford  it  as  an  amusement.  And 
those  who  do  make  money  out  of  it  I  reckon  to  be 
the  best  men,  or  they  wouldn't  make  it.  Good  of 
the  sport.  Rot  (excuse  me)  !  Whenever  a  man 
trots  that  out,  look  out.  He's  on  some  other  lay. 
Perhaps  he's  fool  enough  to  feel  his  vanity  tickled 
by  being  a  captain  of  a  club  or  a  member  of  an 
executive;  or,  perhaps,  he  shuts  his  eyes  and  thinks 
he's  a  Cabinet  Minister,  or  some  other  fad  may  fill 
his  diseased  cerebral  arrangements.  But,  you  bet, 
a  sensible  man,  with  his  way  to  make  in  the  world, 
who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  cycling,  makes  money 
out  of  it,  and  small  blame  to  him.  Personally,  I  am 
like  the  majority  of  the  members  of  this  Touring 
Club,  a  member  for  my  own  good,  and  there  the 
matter  ends.  I  don't  care  a  button  for  all  the  bleather 
of  Anti-Humbug.'  My  panacea  is  this — '  Shut  'em 
up  in  a  room  together  and  let  them  fight  it  out. 
Embalm  the  corpse  and  make  the  survivor  carry  it 
about  with  him  as  a  continual  reminder  of  the 
awful  results  of  drivel.'  " 

The  foregoing  will  no  doubt  be  regarded  as  an 
extravaganza  in  slang,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
opinions  therein  expressed  are  the  opinions  held  by 
an  immense  majority  of  ordinary  men,  who  look 
with  contempt  and  loathing  on  C.T.C,  N.C.U.,  and 
T.U.  agitations.  Fellows  have  so  many  real  troubles 
in  life  that  the  grievances  of  a  man  who  worries 
about  the  action  of  a  very  sound  all-round  Executive 
like  that  of  the  C.T.C,  bore  them ;  and  when  ex- 
cessive spleen  is  so  evident  a  factor  in  the  agitation, 
contempt  is  likely  to  blossom  into  a  more  active 
feeling. 
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Destruction  is  undoubtedly  a  far  easier  game  to 
play  at  than  construction,  and  before  the  existing 
constitution  of  the  Touring  Club  is  swept  away,  we 
want  to  know  something  of  the  programme  which  is 
to  succeed  it.  We  want  to  know,  in  fact,  the  alterna- 
tive policy  apart  from  the  mouthings  of  pronounced 
failures,  who  play  at  legislating  for  tricyclists  and 
would  star  as  statesmen  (save  the  mark)  !  The 
private  animosities  caused  by  hard  hitting  in  the 
press,  and  respective  failures  and  successes  in  wheel 
life,  don't  matter  to  us  of  the  rank  and  file.  We 
want  the  Touring  Club  to  be  managed  as  best  it  can 
be,  and  if  the  agitator  can  show  himself  a  reformer, 
all  honour  to  him.  If  he  can't — well,  we  can  do 
without  him,  as  we  have  always  done  before. 

Whether,  as  is  asserted  in  some  quarters,  the 
great  question  of  the  hotels  throughout  the  country 
is  being  neglected,  whether,  in  fact,  everything  save 
the  trading  side  of  the  C.T.C.  is  going  to  the  dogs,  we 
are  not  prepared  either  to  admit  or  deny.  We  don't 
know  enough  about  it,  and,  unlike  a  certain  "  blind 
mouth,"  we  prefer  proofs  to  assertions.  At  the  same 
time,  the  pabulum  on  which  the  agitator,  with  any 
claim  to  the  title  of  "  smart,"  is  sure  to  batten  is 
supplied  by  the  weaknesses  of  the  C.T.C,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  remarks  we  have  quoted.     The  Gazette  is 


capable  of  improvement  or  worthy  of  annihilation. 
The  general  good  done  by  the  Club  compares  most 
unfavourably  with  the  result  of  the  unpaid  exertions 
of  the  N.C.U.  The  attendance  at  general  meetings 
is  a  satire  upon  the  windy  orations  which  are  continu- 
ally appearing  about  enthusiasm  for  the  Club,  etc. 

The  improvement  in  hotel  accommodation,  we 
think,  has  scarcely  kept  pace  with  the  increasing 
number  of  members.  We  are  none  of  those  who 
would  have  some  starveling  scribe  the  secretary  of 
so  numerically  great  a  body.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  in  having  a  presentable  gentleman  to  look 
after  our  accounts,  our  wants,  and  our  interests 
generally.  A  man  in  his  position  has  a  difficult 
game  to  play,  and  discretion  is  an  invaluable  card 
in  his  hand. 

Still,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  Touring  Club, 
under  his  secretarial  guidance,  supported  by  the 
band  of  workers  whose  mental  abilities  "  Auntie 
Humbug"  thinks  so  little  of,  has  made  great 
advances,  and  without  giving  the  present  Executive 
too  much  credit  for  these,  it  is  only  fair  to  give  them 
that  much  fair  play  which  consists  in  meeting  the 
admittedly  venomous  charges  of  an,  as  yet,  untried 
legislator  with  the  good  old  Scotch  verdict,  "  Not 
proven." 


NOVEMBER 


NO  more  pleasant  rides  on  our  swift-going  steeds, 
No  more  rustic  inns  for  supplying  our  needs, 
No  more  pretty  villages  now  to  explore. 
No  more  country  churches  for  us  to  see  o'er  ; 
No  more  quiet  talks  as  we  travel  along, 
No  more  stirring  jokes,  and  no  more  social  song, 
No  more  little  upsets  o'er  sheep  gone  astray, 
Nor  over  those  folks  who  run  just  in  the  way. 
No  more  explorations  to  far  distant  places, 
No  more  afternoon  cluh  runs,  no  bicycle  races ; 
No  more  flying  visits  to  friends  far  away. 
No  more  twenty  mile  runs  just  to  finish  the  day  ; 
No  excursions  to  Matlock,  St.  Neots,  or  Kimbolton, 
Nor  Skegness,  Hunstanton,  nor  Lamport  nor  Moulton, 
Nor  Bedford,  nor  Cambridge,  nor  Huntingdon,  nor 
Northampton,  nor  Ely — our  rides  are  all  o'er  ! 
No  more  sunshine  by  day,  and  no  moonlight  by  night ; 
No,  nothing  save  fog,  all  else  hidden  from  sight. 
November  is  come,  the  summer  is  past. 
No  more  bicycle  journeys — they're  ended  at  last. 

W.  CoopEE,  B.B.C. 
Wellingborough. 

[We  have  found  some  splendid  riding  days  in  November. 

—Ed.] 


THE     COUNCIL     OF     THE     UNION. 


ONE  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  success  of  the 
National  Cyclists'  Union,  both  as  such,  and 
under  its  old  name  Bicycle  Union,  has  been 
the  unvarying  openness  with  which  its  business  is 
conducted.  Not  only  every  member,  but  any  living 
being  who  chooses  to,  may  attend  the  quarterly  and 
special  meetings  of  the  Council.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  publicity,  there  is  a  singular  ignorance  prevalent 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Council  and  its  functions, 
very  few  private  individuals  ever  attending  to  listen 
to  the  debates,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
councillors  themselves  answering  the  periodical 
summons  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  This, 
perhaps,  implies  a  high  compliment  to  the  sagacity 
of  the  Executive,  but  it  also  creates  a  strong  idea  of 
neglect ;  and  even  amongst  regular  attendants  of 
Council  meetings,  a  deplorable  ignorance  of  their 
duties  and  privileges  obtains  in  many  cases. 

Commencing  with  club  delegates,  it  is  presumable 
that  little  difference  of  opinion  will  arise  between 
such  delegates  and  their  clubs  ;  but  going  on  to  the 
next  numerous  class — the  delegates  for  local  centres 
— wider  diversity  prevails.  Metropolitan  cyclists 
so  frequently  being  elected,  on  the  strength  solely  of 
racing-path  notoriety,  to  represent  the  views  of  pro- 
vincial centres.  Although  not  desiring  to  insist  upon 
a  delegate  voting  as  his  constituents  desire,  against 
his  own  convictions,  we  must  say  that  many  of  the 
delegates,  nominally  representing  local  centres,  in 
reality  represent  themselves  alone,  and  it  would  be 
only  fair  and  just  for  them  to  retire  from  a  false 
position,  if  they  find  themselves  unable  to  perform 
the  duties  literally  delegated  to  them.  We  recollect 
at  least  one  instance  in  which  a  local  centre  had 
resolved  to  request  its  delegate  to  strongly  support 
certain  items  on  the  agenda  for  a  Council  meeting, 
but,  instead  of  doing  so,  the  delegates  not  only  did 
not  do  so,  but  did  not  even  vote  in  favour  of  the 
propositions,  although  they  were  propositions  of 
such  a  nature  that  personal  opinion  could  scarcely 
be  weighty  enough  to  override  the  collective  opinion 
of  constituents.  The  remaining  delegates— repre- 
senting groups  of  "  independent  "  members — are 
probably  the  most  unfettered  of  all,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  not  even  a  committee  to  consult,  and  their 
individual  constituents  cannot  consult  each  other, 
so  that  a  representative  of  the  unattached  may  do 
pretty  well  as  he  chooses. 

Whether  he  represents  a  club,  or  a  local  centre, 
or  a  group  of  unattached  cyclists,  a  delegate  is  on  a 
basis  of  perfect  equality  with  every  other  member 


of  the  Council,  and  he  has  responsibilities  exactly 
parallel  to  those  of  his  fellow-councillors.  The 
Executive  consists  of  a  small  body  of  hard-working 
men,  who  conduct  the  major  portion  of  the  Union's 
business;  and  although  the  Executive  have  very 
wide  powers,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such 
powers  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Council, 
and  the  actions  of  the  Executive,  when  confirmed 
by  the  Council  "  adopting  the  report  "  periodically 
presented,  become  practically  the  actions  of  the 
Council.  In  this  matter,  therefore,  it  behoves  every 
delegate  to  be  alive  to  his  duty,  lest  by  tacitly 
confirming  a  coui'se  of  action  of  which  he  in  reality 
does  not  approve,  he  should  render  himself  liable 
to  blame. 

Of  late  it  has  been  noticeable  that  the  Council 
exhibits  a  disposition  to  leave  too  much  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive.  To  borrow  a  Parliamentary  simile, 
the  Government  has  it  all  its  own  way,  and  there  is 
no  Opposition  to  act  as  a  check  upon  over-zealous 
action  on  one  side  or  supine  neglect  on  another. 
If  the  Executive  present  a  report,  the  idea  seems  to 
prevail  that  it  must  be  adopted  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  have  done  with  it !  The  Council  over- 
looks the  gravity  of  the  mistake  committed  when 
loosely  and  thoughtlessly  letting  everything  pass 
unchallenged,  asks  no  questions  for  information 
which  should  have  been  forthcoming  long  before, 
and  wants  to  hurry  over  the  business  and  get  home 
to  supper.  Now,  whilst  not  wishing  to  encourage 
frivolous  or  vexatious  questionings  and  amendments, 
we  must  protest  against  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
against  the  blame  which  has  recently  been  bestowed 
upon  one  delegate  in  particular,  who  was  conspicu- 
ous at  the  last  Council  meeting  for  the  energetic 
part  he  took  in  the  business  for  which  the  Council 
had  been  called  together. 

The  meeting  referred  to  was  an  unique  one,  in 
point  of  fact.  Meetings  there  have  been,  in  the  past, 
at  which  business  of  only  three  months'  accumula- 
tion— sometimes  of  only  one  month — occupied  a 
long  evening,  and  required  adjournment  to  a  sub- 
sequent evening,  often  with  very  slight  practical 
result ;  yet,  on  October  the  gth,  the  Council  met  for 
the  first  time  in  upwards  of  six  months,  and  con- 
cluded the  whole  of  its  business  within  a  few  minutes 
of  three  hours. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact — eloquent  proof  though 
it  is  that  little  time  had  been  wasted  in  superfluities — 
one  daily  paper  and  one  weekly  paper  has  roundly 
abused  the  delegate  for  the  North  London  Tricycling 
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Club,  oil  the  ground  that  he  pursued  deliberate 
obstructive  tactics.  To  begin  with,  we  may  remark 
that  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Union  told  us 
himself  that  he  has  contradicted  the  report,  telling 
everybody  that  the  N.L.T.C.  delegate  was  entirely 
in  order.  Then,  when  we  come  to  an  analysis  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  this  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  the  reporters  who  raised  the  cry  of  obstruction, 
we  find  that  the  details  are  very  simple.  On  the 
agenda,  in  due  form,  the  N.L.T.C.  delegate  had 
placed  four  notices  of  motion.  According  to  the 
N.C.U.  rules,  he  was  entitled  to  speak  at  least  eight 
times  upon  those  four  motions  ;  yet  in  the  event,  so 
far  from  pursuing  obstructive  tactics,  we  found  that 
he  spoke  once  only  upon  each  motion,  foregoing  his 
right  to  oppose  amendments  altogether.  With  these 
four  exceptions,  this  delegate  spoke  only  on  matters 
strictly  appertaining  to  the  report.  Some  of  the 
councillors — to  judge  by  remarks  that  were' made — 
must  possess  very  hazy  ideas  concerning  their  func- 
tions. The  delegate  for  the  N.L.T.C.  was  evidently 
one  of  the  minority  who  knew  what  was  meant  by 
adopting  a  report,  and  was  not  prepared  to  agree 
to  matters  being  passed  over  without  a  clear  under- 
standing of  them.  At  these  Council  meetings  it  is 
customary  for  the  report  to  be  read  a  paragraph  at 
a  time,  in  order  that  any  delegates  who  wish  to  ask 
questions  or  move  amendments  may  do  so  strictly 
at  the  right  moment,  each  subject  being  disposed  of 
seriatim  without  confusion.  Consequently,  although 
the  questions  which  were  asked  by  the  N.L.T.C.  dele- 
gate were  invariably  put  tersely,  to  the  point,  and 
strictly  in  order,  it  naturally  arose  that  with  such  a 
very  lengthy  report  he  had  to  speak  a  large  number  of 


separate  times.  Hence  arose  the  unfavourable  com- 
ments of  speakers  and  writers  who  failed  to  reflect 
that  the  delegate  was  simply  following  custom, 
dividing  his  remarks  instead  of  making  one  long 
speech,  for  the  better  facilitation  of  business. 

There  may  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
four  propositions  upon  the  agenda,  but  there  can  be 
no  two  opinions  as  to  the  strict  justification  which 
the  North  London  TricycUng  Club  delegate  pos- 
sessed for  pursuing  the  course  he  did  ;  before  giving 
his  consent  as  a  councillor  to  the  matters  dealt  with, 
it  was  his  business  to  understand  all  about  the  sub- 
ject; and,  by  his  numerous  questions,  he  brought 
forth  replies  from  the  Secretary  which  made  clear 
everything  that  was  at  all  obscure  or  incomplete  in 
the  report,  so  that  all  the  councillors  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retaining  a  correct  impression  of  facts.  The 
mere  number  of  detached  speeches  made  by  the 
delegate  did  not  affect  the  matter  one  iota,  and  the 
voluntary  waiving  of  his  right  to  reply  on  the  motions 
for  which  he  had  given  formal  notice  is  a  convincing 
proof  that  the  charges  of  intentional  obstruction  were 
utterly  devoid  of  foundation.  We,  therefore,  have 
protested  against  the  misrepresentations  which  some 
papers  have  published  on  the  matter,  and  sincerely 
trust  that  the  absurd  comments  of  shallow  writers 
and  shallow  gossipers  will  be  powerless  to  prevent 
other  members  of  the  Council  waking  up  from  the 
supine  apathy  which  has  distinguished  the  majority 
of  late;  asking  fifty  questions  if  necessary,  in  de- 
fiance of  thoughtless  scribblers  and  chatterers;  and, 
in  short,  doing  their  duty  as  members  of  the  Council 
of  the  National  Cyclists'  Union. 


>»< 
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'ITH  the  close  of  October,  we  emerge  once 
more  from  "  the  thick  of  the  season"  into 
the  thick  of  November  fogs ;  and  now 
closing  runs  and  opening  socials  denote 
once  more  that  the  winter  season  has  conunenced. 
Newspapers  are  telling,  as  they  tell  regularly  every 
autumn,  that  the  coming  winter  is  to  be  a  winter  of 
unasual  severity ;  unattached  cyclists  are  putting 
away  their  cycles  in  various  economical  and  effec- 
tual substitutes  for  the  traditional  lavender;  club- 
men are  vieing  with  each  other  in  the  frantic 
endeavour  to  prove  that  membership  in  a  cycling 
club  necessarily  qualifies  a  man  for  distinction  in 
matters     musical,     elocutionary,     and     dramatic ! 


Charlie  Larrette  and  Dan  Albone  are  anticipating 
a  blissful  period  of  respite  from  attendance  upon 
casual  record-breakers ;  Pem  Coleman  is  letting  his 
watch  run  down ;  and  everybody  is  making  such 
arrangements  as  seem  unto  him  most  meet  for  the 
coming  of  "  a  winter  of  unusual  severity." 

It  seems  scarcely  credible  that,  after  recording  so 
many  unprecedented  performances  on  bicycles  and 
tricycles  during  the  present  year,  I  should  have  yet 
another  batch  to  reduce  to  the  succinct-compressed- 
essential  state  requisite  for  magazine  news-in-a- 
nutshell.  Yet  so  it  is :  records  come  and  records 
go,  and  no  man  can  tell  to-day  what  may  not  be 
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done  to-morrow,  for  ere  we  have  done  wondering 
at  the  pluck,  endurance,  and  sprinting  powers 
possessed  by  one  set  of  men,  another  set  of  men 
goes  to  work  and  sets  us  wondering  the  harder  at 
the  more  phicky,  more  enduring,  and  more  power- 
fully sprinting  abilities  shown  by  the  latest  develop- 
ments. 

Smiores  pr lores  !  Not  to  go  back  to  the  stereotyped 
"  If  anybody  had  told  you  ten  years  ago,"  I  will  ask 
"  If  anybody  had  told  you  one  month  ago  that  a  man 
in  his  78th  year  could  ride  a  single  tricycle  115  miles 
within  10  consecutive  hours  you  would  have  doubted 
anyone's  sanity,  would  you  not  ?  Yet  on  September 
29th  Major  Knox-Holmes  did  this  thing  on  the 
cinder  path  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  not  the  best 
of  weather  prevailing  at  the  time  either. 


On  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  place,  G.  L. 
Hillier  rode  a  bicycle  146  miles  in  10  hours,  beating 
the  51,  52,  53,  and  54  miles  records,  and  making 
new  open-air  records  from  loi  to  146  miles  inclusive. 


The  ex-champion  has  also  lowered  the  bicycle 
records  for  three  miles  (8m.  32s.),  four  miles  (iim. 
24s.),  and  five  miles  (14m.  i8s.),  thus  demolishing 
the  idea  that  champion  form  is  the  exclusive  prero- 
gative of  beardless  boys,  G.  L.  H.  being  now  in  his 
29th  year. 

At  last  a  genuine  path  record  is  scored  to  "  the 
States."  Prince  and  Sellers  —  Englishmen  —  both 
beat  the  mile  bicycle  record  by  ridmg  the  dis- 
tance, on  an  extra-superfine  path,  in  2m.  39s. 
Prince  is  quite  a  veteran  professional,  who  has  been 
riding  in  America  for  several  years,  and  has  only 
recently  developed  such  sterling  pace ;  but  Sellers 
is  a  young  amateur  of  whom  "  The  Wheel  World" 
will  have  more  to  say  anon. 

The  long-anticipated  "  Kangaroo  Safety  Bicycle" 
race  duly  came  off  without  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  police,  false  reports  as  to  the  intended  route 
effectually  putting  the  authorities  off  the  scent. 
George  Smith,  formerly  a  bicyclist,  but  of  late  years 
exclusively  a  tricyclist,  who  had  only  had  a  week's 
previous  practice  on  the  "  Kangaroo,"  was  the  fortu- 
nate winner  of  the  valuable  prize,  the  time  he 
occupied  in  covering  the  100  miles  of  road,  with  a 
favourable  wind,  being  yh.  iim.  los.,  considerably 
faster,  id  est,  than  any  previous  road  record  on  any 
kind  of  cycle. 


were  not  likely  to  remain  in  a  state  of  quiescence, 
and  J.  H.  Adams  was  soon  afterwards  on  the  road 
for  an  all-day  journey,  the  result  being  a  record  of 
266I  miles  within  the  24  hours — 5J  miles  further  than 
the  best  previous  record  for  any  kind  of  cycle. 

These  journeys  undoubtedly  serve  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  pace  to  be  got  out  of  the  small- 
wheeled  class  of  bicycle  ;  but  people  are  now  wish- 
ing for  some  reliable  data  as  to  the  alleged  superior 
safety  of  small-wheeled  bicycles.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  foot  or  two  less  space  to  fall  from  in  the  event 
of  a  header,  and  some  of  the  small  machines  have 
other  methods — equivalent  to  a  great  rake  of  the 
fork — to  lessen  the  liability  to  headers ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  prevalent  opinion  that  riders  of  the 
"safety"  bicycles  are  more  liable  to  side  falls  than 
are  the  men  who  bestride  the  ordinary  two-wheeler. 


Quoting  from  memory,  I  find  some  fifteen  bicj'- 
cles  called  "  safety"  bicycles  more  or  less  known  to 
fame — to  wit,  the  "  Pony,"  "  'Xtra.,"  "  Devon," 
"Facile,"  "Sun  and  Planet,"  "Star,"  "  Dutton," 
"  Merlin,"  "  Scantlebury,"  "  Keen,"  "  Carr,"  "  Kan- 
garoo,"  "Humber, "  "Rudge, "  and  "  Rucker,  " 
named  in  order  of  priority  as  near  as  memory 
serves ;  and  out  of  these  the  "  'Xtra."  and  the 
"  Devon"  are  the  only  two  about  whose  "  safety" 
there  seems  no — or  little — scepticism,  these  two 
being,  curiously  enough,  almost  the  only  two  whose 
alleged  safety  does  not  consist  in  the  smallness  of 
t'leir  wheels.  Some  of  the  remainder  have  already 
been  abandoned ;  others  are  highly  successful,  and 
have  proved  their  speediness.  The  next  move  should 
be  to  produce  some  data  on  the'subject  of  safety. 

There  being  no  more  bicycling  feats  to  chronicle, 
I  turn  to  tricycling  circles,  and  am  confronted  by  a 
new  list  of  unexampled  rides.  Two  miles  on  a 
single  tricycle  were  covered  by  H.  J.  Webb  in 
6m.  26fs. ;  Webb  also  rode  100  miles  on  the  road  in 
yh.  35m.,  which  is  an  hour  and  a  half  faster  than 
the  best  previous  journey.  Bird  and  Gossett  rode  a 
tandem  100  miles  on  the  road  in  8h.  iim.  45s. ;  and 
on  the  path  at  the  Crystal  Palace — that  elysium  of 
record-breakers — J.  S. 'Smith  and  W.  Brown  rode 
one  mile  on  a  tandem  in  2m.  59fs. — the  first  time  a 
tricycle  has  ever  got  "  inside  evens  "—and  three 
miles  in  gm.  23s. 


With  such  a  splendid  testimonial  to  the  speediness 
of  the  new  small-wheeled  bicycle,  the  "  Facilists" 


Not  satisfied  with  this,  J.  S.  Smith  and  W.  Brown 
subsequently,  on  the  same  path,  rode  their  tandem 
two  miles  in  6m.  3s. — three  seconds  faster  than  the 
previous  record  made  at  the  Alexandra  Park  track 
— and  three  miles  in  9m.  17s.,  going  on  then  and 
creating  records  for  four  miles  in  12m.  27s.,  and  five 
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miles  in  15m.  33jS.  R.  Cripps  and  H.  F.  Wilson  also 
beat  the  one  mile  record,  which  now  stands  at 
2m.  56s. 

It  may  now  be  expected,  with  some  degree  of 
likelihood,  that  we  shall  have  a  respite  from  this 
record-breaking  craze  for  a  few  months  ;  but  it  is  not 
safe  to  prophesy  unless  you  know,  so  I  won't  depend 
upon  my  pen  being  idle  on  the  topic  just  yet,  since, 
for  all  I  know,  there  may  yet  be  heard  of  a  series  of 
wonderful  rides  undertaken  by  some  vigorous  enthu- 
siasts during  the  dead  of  winter. 

Up  to  the  present,  at  any  rate,  the  season  closes 
with  Adams  and  Sutton  at  the  top  of  the  tree  for  24 
hours  on  bicycle  and  tricycle  respectively ;  with 
Webb  acknowledged  king  of  the  castle  for  tricycling 
at  any  distance  up  to  100  miles;  with  George  Smith 
dubbed  best-best  on  a  small-wheeled  bicycle  at  100 
miles  ;  with  R.  English  acknowledged  superlative 
on  a  path-racing  bicycle ;  and  with  the  tandem 
tricycle  honours  divided. 

The  most  noteworthy  of  the  whole  group  of  per- 
formances must  undoubtedly  be  admitted  to  be 
Sutton's  ride  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  as  chroni- 
cled last  month.  Whichever  way  you  look  at  it 
there  is  no  getting  over  the  merit  of  that  journey, 
beside  the  usefulness  of  which  all  others  sink  into  in- 
significance. Hats  oft,  gentlemen,  to  W.  F.  Sulton, 
of  the  London  Scottish  Bicycle  Club. 


When  the  witty  caricaturists  of  1819  used  to 
portray  every  imaginable  class  of  tradesman  carry- 
ing on  his  peripatetic  calling  by  means  of  a  hobby- 
horse, they  presumably  entertained  small  idea  that 
the  development  of  the  modern  velocipede  would 
lead  to  such  utilitarian  combination  becoming  an 
accomplished  fact.  But  the  "  Carrier"  tricycle  is  an 
accepted  innovation,  and  no  longer  a  novelty. 
Tardy  acceptance  of  it  for  the  pui^poses  of  the  parcels 
post  has  resulted  triumphantly,  and  the  trading  tri- 
cycle must  be  regarded  as  an  established  institution. 
Its  status  has  already  been  secured  in  a  law  court — 
no  less  a  court,  indeed,  than  that  of  the  City  of 
London — wherein  a  carrier  whose  horse-drawn  cart 
had  collided  with  a  newspaper-carrying  tricycle  had 
to  pay  damages. 

After  a  period  of  six  months  the  Council  of  the 
National  Cyclists'  Union  met  on  the  gth  October.  A 
perusal  of  the  Executive's  report,  detailing  the  work 
done  during  the  half-year,  upsets  any  idea  as  to  the 
N.C.U.  having  to  cast  about  for  "  higher  aims" 
wherewith  to  justify  its  existence.  The  Union  has 
its  aims  clearly  defined,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 


accomplishes  those  aims  can  be  seen  by  the  periodi- 
cal reports,  which  detail  "  something  attempted, 
something  done." 

;|;       *       :;; 

The  newspapers  display  an  inclination  to  leave 
the  Tricycle  Union  alone  and  "  let  it  die  a  natural 
death."  Certainly,  the  history  of  this  body  is  a 
grim  satire  upon  the  name  Union,  its  whole  existence 
having  served  to  accomplish  nothing  save  to  sow 
disunion.  Of  the  four  clubs  forming-  it,  one  has 
died  utterly  and  is  buried,  and  another  has  become 
moribund  during  the  year,  and  in  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  tricycling  clubs  not  affiliated  to  it 
the  noxious  seed  of  defection  is  being  sown  so 
Assiduously  that  signs  of  disunion  are  already 
apparent  amongst  the  members,  hitherto  most 
united  and  harmonious.  Mayhap  Dr.  Richardson's 
"  higher  aims"  will  include  the  breaking-up  of  every 
existing  tricycle  club,  in  which  direction  the  only 
successes  of  the  T.U.,  in  the  past,  have  been  scored. 

^       ^:       ;|< 

Mention  of  this  matter  reminds  me  that  I  was 
considerably  mystified  to  receive,  a  few  days 
ago,  a  sheet  called  The  Monmouth  and  Newport 
Edition  of  the  West  of  England  Observer,  which  was 
sent  me  by  a  friend  who  thought  that  I  might  possibly 
be  "  amused"  by  a  paragraph  animadverting  upon 
my  remarks  concerning  the  Tea  Party  Union  ;  but 
a  glance  down  the  advertisement  columns  explained 
all:  the  T.U.  was  advertised,  if  you  please,  in  The 
Monmouth  and  Newport  Edition  of  the  West  of  England 
Observer. 

Printers  usually  contrive  to  decipher  bad  hand- 
writing pretty  cleverly,  but  the  cleverest  of  all 
misprints  has  been  to  convert  "  Smith  and  Brown" 
into  "  Trister  and  Thorn."  If  these  developments 
continue,  we  may  ere  long  see  such  transformations 
as  to  lead  to  "  Montmorency  and  Plantagenet"  being 
credited  with  a  record  made  by  Buggies  and  Noaks. 


Forecasts  are  all  in  favour  of  the  presumption  that 
races  will  be  regularly  run  with  the  turns  to  the  left 
next  year.  Just  now  a  sub-committee  is  in  labour 
over  the  matter,  and  if  delivery  eventuates  within  a 
reasonable  time,  even  the  miserable  little  mouse 
will  be  welcomed  as  "  better  than  nothing  at  all."  • 
*     *     =;: 

The  last  tricycle  handicap  of  the  season  was  at  the 
London  Athletic  Club  Grounds,  where  the  awkward 
right-hand  turns  kept  away  all  but  seven  riders. 
The  champion  "  waiter  "  was  cleverly  beaten  by  a 
wily  provincial,  who  fought  with  his  opponent's  own 
tactics.  After  this  lesson,  so  closely  foUowmg  his 
richly-deserved  sibilant  reception  at  Lillie  Bridge, 
H.  N.  Corsellis  will  pi-obably  race  in  future, 
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The  cause  celcbre  of  Bown  versus  Humber  must  have 
been  relegated  to  a  sub-committee  of  the  N.C.U.,  I 
should  imagine,  since  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the 
appeal.  Another  patent-infringement  case  is  talked 
of,  Humber  claiming  powers  over  the  Coventry 
Machinists'  Company's  form  of  tandem  tricycle. 

The  professionals — or  some  of  them — now  want  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Toui-ing  Club.  They  have  a  good 
case.  Meantime,  one  section  of  the  N.C.U.  desires 
not  only  to  snub  the  professional  racer,  but  to  rigidly 
exclude  professional  races  from  all  meetings  where 
amateur  events  are  contested.  We  are  getting 
singularly  pure. 

Yet  there  is  a  wide  field  open  for  the  ultra-purists, 
too.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  that 
there  are  several  crack  riders  who  are  kept  in  the 
employ  of  various  firms  of  cycle-makers  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  race  on  their  employers'  machines. 
Some  of'these  have  almost  unlimited  leisure  afforded 
them  for  training  purposes,  and  I  am  told  that  the 
pros,  at  Leicester  could  a  tale  unfold  did  it  suit  their 
purpose.  If  an  amateur  accepts  any  payment  for 
his  expenses  in  going  to  a  race,  he  is,  under  the 
laws,  liable  to  be  declared  a  professional ;  yet  there 
are  men  who  are  making  their  Hving  by  training  for 
races  and  by  racing  on  their  employers'  bicycles  and 
tricycles.  The  pros,  could  give  evidence  against 
them,  but  it  is  not  to  the  interests  of  the  pros,  to 
have  such  good  riders  launched  into  their  own 
ranks ;  the  fewer  the  pros,  the  more  plentiful  the 
"  pieces  ;"  so  the  pros,  wink  at  the  kept  amateurs, 
and  the  kept  amateurs  train  with  the  pros.,  and  all 
indulge  in  merriment  at  the  expense  of  the  law- 
givers who  are  too  much  wrapped  up  in  circumlocu- 
tion, sub-committedom,  and  red-tapeism  to  take  any 
trouble  about  evils  which  are  matter  of  common 
notoriety. 

Some  of  the  Metropolitan  parks  are  open,  and  we 
may  take  short  cuts  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
gazing  at  the  flower-beds  during  the  brief  intervals 
when  it  is  practicable  to  remove  the  eyes  from  the 
surface  of  the  roadways  in  search  of  children,  dogs, 
and  similar  obstructions. 


America  is  surfeited  with  monstre  cycling  tourna- 
ments. Springfield  has  dazzlingly  succeeded,  and 
other  cities  have  followed  the  lead  with  more  or  less 
success.  The  English  riders  have  brought  back 
the  lion's  share  of  prizes,  and  left  behind  them  a 


reputation  somewhat  blurred  by  an  unfortunate 
disagreement  with  a  referee's  ruling;  but,  altogether, 
the  1884  batch  of  Britishers  has  created  a  better 
impression  across  the  pond  than  those  who  went 
over  in  previous  years. 


A  Frenchman — Paul  Medinger — is  champion  of 
France,  F.  de  Civry-Colmar  having  again  to  "  stand 
down  "  through  accidents. 

The  tandem  bicycle  has  penetrated  to  Germany, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  other  European  countries. 


Last  month  I  devoted  my  concluding  paragraph 
to  a  regretful  comment  upon  the  quarrelsome  tone 
adopted  by  newly-started  wheel  publications.  Since 
then,  the  paper  to  which  I  referred  as  the  latest 
instance  in  point  has  very  decidedly  confirmed  what 
I  said,  and  given  a  thorough  endorsement  to  my 
deductions.  Commencing  by  showing  how  angry 
they  were,  "  Scissors  and  Paste"  confuse  this  article 
with  the  one  called  "  Gravel  and  Cinders,"  and  then 
they  proceed  to  hurl  defiance  and  slang  at  my  de- 
voted head.  Even  they  have  not  the  cheek  to  deny 
the  impeachment  of  plagiarism — ^their  own  back 
issues  would  be  too  strong  a  confirmation  of  my 
charge — so  they  proceed  to  sneer  at  what  they  call 
my  "own  month  of  cribs."  "  Cribs" is  a  word  cap- 
able of  various  definitions,  but  the  context  encourages 
the  conclusion  that  "  Scissors  and  Paste"  mean  to 
imply  that  I  am  guilty  of  the  plagiaiusm  of  which 
they  are  so  fond.  There  is  no  arguing  with  people  who 
won't  see  the  truth,  so  I  will  make  these  two  editors 
of  "  Scissors  and  Paste"  a  fair  and  square  offer. 
Since  a  wager  is  the  only  argument  they  can  under- 
stand, I  hereby  offer  to  wager  the  best  prize  I  ever 
won  in  a  race  against  the  best  prize  either  of  those 
editors  ever  won,  that  they  cannot  convict  me  of 
plagiarism  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  cannot  point 
out  a  single  paragraph,  out  of  the  39  monthly  resumes 
signed  by  me  in  this  magazine,  which  had  ever 
appeared  in  any  publication  before  it  was  printed  in 
"  The  Wheel  World."  This  is  conclusive,  I  hope; 
and  the  editors  of  "  Scissors  and  Paste"  will  either 
forthwith  qualify  for  a  prize  worth  more  than  either 
of  the  prizes  they  are  constantly  making  so  much 
fuss  about,  or  have  to  stand  convicted  of  an  unwar- 
ranted, false  accusation  against 
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Mr.  Sanders  Sellers,  Preston  B.C. 


MR.  SANDERS  SELLERS,  the  gentleman 
who  forms  the  subject  of  our  sketch  this 
month,  and  whose  grand  performances  in 
the  States  have  electrified  the  wheel 
world  of  late,  was  born  in  Preston  on  April  21, 
1863.  He  was  educated  in  Preston  and  at  a  gram- 
mar school  in  Germany,  and  is  the  son  of  a  magis- 
trate and  manufacturer  in  Preston. 

Although  he  has  shown  such  wondrous  speed 
during  the  past  few  months,  he  has  not  until  the 
present  season — and  indeed,  until  the  latter  part 
of.it — shown  any  phenomenal  form,  although  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  fairly  good  man  last  year. 
His  improvement,  in  fact,  did  not  take  place  until 
after  the  Union  championships  were  held  this  year, 
which  accounts  for  the  reason  that  he  was  not  a 
competitor  in  either  of  the  events.  Standing 
5ft.  ii|-in.  in  height,  and  scaling  i2st.  4lbs.,  he  is  a 
strongly-built,  fine,  athletic-looking  fellow,  and  as  he 
possesses  as  much  judgment  as  strength,  his  racing 
has,  as  a  rule,  been  most  interesting. 

Although -in  1881  and  1882  he  ran  in  a  few  local 
handicaps  and  minor  events,  his  first  racing  season 
proper  was  that  of  last  year,  when  for  the  first  time 
he  mounted  a  racing  machine,  and  during  the 
season  succeeded  in  carrying  off  13  first  prizes  and 
one  second  out  of  15  races,  nearly  all  of  them  being 
handicaps,  his  time  for  the  two  miles  at  Lincoln, 
which  he  won  from  the  65  yards  mark,  being  ex- 
tremely good  ;  two  handicaps  at  Rhyl  were  placed  to 
his  credit,  and  the  20  miles  championship  of  Preston 
and  district  fell  to  his  lot  on  June  gth,  and  again  on 
September  29th,  thus  the  cup  becoming  his  own 
property.  Still  he  was  not  considered  a  scratch 
man,  and,  iaJ jsd,  his  mark  was  at  somewhere  about 
30  or  40  yards.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  he  fairly  gave  his  mind  to  training,  and,  under 
the  able  management  of  his  trainer,  H.  Leeming, 
gradually  improved,  developing  the  wonderful  form 
that  has  since  astonished  the  world. 

In  April  he  ran  at  Belfast,  winning  one  of  the  two 
races  in  which  he  competed.  He  was  then,  how- 
ever, seized  with  illness,  which  kept  him  in  bed — or, 
at  any  rate,  off  his  machine— for  over  two  months, 
and  on  his  recovery  his  first  essay  at  racing  was  at 
Southport,  when,  however,  he  tried  too  much  by 
entering  and  riding  in  two  bicycle  races  and  a 
tricycle  event  the  onsequence  being  that  he  placed 
neither  to  his  credit. 


But  little  was  heard  of  him  then  until  the  August 
racing  season  commenced,  when  he  won  the  two 
miles  handicap  at  Preston,  and  also  ca.rried  off  the 
two  miles  scratch  race  for  the  fifty  guinea  challenge 
cup,  beating  several  good  men.  His  mile  handicap 
was  won  from  scratch  in  2m.  51s.,  this  being  the 
best  time  he  had  ever  made,  and,  in  fact,  the  best 
time  he  ever  made  in  public  before  his  wonderful 
American  record.  From  this  point  he  showed  better 
and  better  form,  and  all  at  once  classed  as  one  of 
the  best  men  on  the  path. 

On  the  following  day,  August  2nd,  he  won  the  one 
and  five  miles  championships  of  the  North  on  grass, 
at  Huddersfield,  but  on  Bank  Holiday  he  had  to 
lower  his  colours  to  D.  H.  Huie  in  the  five  miles 
scratch  race  at  Harrogate.  The  two  miles  scratch 
race  for  the  Hermon  50  guinea  challenge  cup  fell  to 
his  lot  the  following  day,  and  the  next  day,  journey- 
ing to  Stoke,  he  won  both  the  one  and  five  miles 
scratch  races,  beating  such  men  as  Gaskell,  Palmer, 
Pechell,  lUston,  and  others,  the  way  in  which  he 
left  the  field  in  the  final  of  the  mile  proving  him  to 
be  possessed  of  a  better  turn  of  speed  than  the 
public  had  previously  judged. 

His  next  performance  was  at  Liverpool,  where  he 
beat  Cripps  and  others  in  the  two  miles  race  for  the 
North  of  England  championship,  and  the  fifty 
guineas  challenge  cup  at  the  West  Lancashire  Sports, 
and  his  friends,  judging  of  his  capabilities  from 
several  private  trials,  induced  him  to  make  the  trip 
to  the  States  which  is  now  a  matter  of  history. 

Oh  arriving  in  New  York  the  party  had  the  wonder- 
ful powers  of  Hendee,  the  American  champion, 
dinned  into  their  ears  so  much,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fully  satisfactory  nature  of  the  private  trials 
Sellers  had  made,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  dis- 
heartened, but  it  showed  him  that  he  would  have  no' 
walk-over  for  any  race  in  which  he  might  compete, 
and  put  him  on  his  mettle. 

His  first  appearance  in  America  was  at  Hartford, 
where,  in  a  race  with  the  best  men  of  the  States,  he 
landed  the  mile  race  in  the  phenomenal  record  time 
of  2m.  39s.,  a  time  which  has  been  generally  recog- 
nised as  correct,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt ; 
indeed,  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  half  a 
second  less,  as,  according  to  the  American  custom, 
there  were  three  watches  placed  on  the  race,  and  of 
these  three  two  gave  times  as  2m.  38^3.,  and  the 
third  as  2m.  39s.,  the  latter,  according  to  custom. 
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being  the  slowest  time  of  the  three,  was  taken  as 
record. 

Tliis  served  as  a  sort  of  Hvener  up,  and  wlien  lie 
went  on  to  the  great  tournament  at  Springfield,  for 
which  he  had  especially  made  the  journey,  he  was  in 
fine  trim,  and  succeeded  in  doing  good  work.  Thus, 
on  the  fii'st  day  he  won  the  Springfield  cup,  value 
/"30,  in  the  ten  miles  race,  which  he  accomplished 
in  31m.  4s.,  beating  the  previous  American  best  on 
record  of  32m.  22s.,  Hamilton  and  other  good  riders 
being  amongst  the  beaten  field. 

Wisely  reserving  his  powers,  he  did  not  compete 
in  all  the  events  open  to  him,  and  on  the  second  day 
he  was  pitted  against  the  redoubtable  Hendee,  of 
whom  so  much  had  been  said,  in  a  two  miles  contest. 
The  result  was  that  Sellers  finished  first,  with  Hendee 
second,  and  Frazier,  another  American  crack,  third, 
the  time  being  6m.  ojs.  A  half-mile  scratch  race 
the  same  day  also  fell  to  his  lot,  and  in  this  H.  W. 
Gaskell  and  Frazier  were  amongst  the  beaten  men. 

The  third  day  he  turned  out  in  a  ten  miles  record 
race,  but  the  distance  was  too  much  for  him,  having 
in  view  the  fact  that  he  would  be  called,  upon  to 
meet  Hendee  later  on  in  the  day,  and  he  retired  at 
an  early  part  of  the  race.  In  the  one  mile  scratch 
race  he  was  again  successful,  defeating  both  Hendee 
and  Brooks. 

On  the  fourth  and  last  day  of  the  tournament  he 
beat  Frazier  and  Brooks  in  the  five  miles  race,  but 
did  not  turn  out  for  the  three  miles  event,  which 
Hendee  won. 


Sellers  next  rode  at  Boston,  and  meeting  Hendee, 
again  beat  him,  but  owing  to  the  rideable  portion  of 
the  track  being  so  narrow,  he  took  his  opponent's 
ground  rather  too  soon,  and  the  judges  gave  the 
event  to  his  rival.  This  was  not  to  his  satisfaction, 
and  he  raced  no  more  in  America,  but,  satisfied  with 
his  victories,  returned  home,  bringing  with  him  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  prizes,  several  records— 
both  of  America  and  the  world — and  a  reputation 
second  to  none. 

Mr.  Sellers  is  better  at  short  distances  than  long, 
being  more  of  a  goer  than  a  stayer,  his  best  dis- 
tances certainly  being  one  and  two  miles,  above 
which  a  goer  all  through  would  probably  wear  him 
down,  but  the  slightest  waiting  tactics  would  draw 
forth  his  brilliant  spurt. 

We  are  informed  on  good  authority  that  Mr. 
Sellers,  having  secured  an  almost  unthought-of  re- 
cord, and  beaten  the  best  men  to  be  found  on  the 
path,  has  decided  to  retire  upon  his  laurels,  and 
although  we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  him 
keep  up  his  form  and  compete  successfully _jin  our 
championships  next  year,  it  is  perhaps  a  wise  resolve 
on  his  part,  as  business  must  certainly  be  taken 
before  pleasure,  and  no  man  can  attend  properly  to 
business  and  keep  up  such  strict  training  as  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  form  he  has  lately  shown 
at  the  same  time,  and  if  he  adheres  to  his  resolution, 
he  will  leave  the  path  with  the  best  wishes  of  all 
who  have  met  him,  and  retire  an  unbeaten  man. 
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It  was  a  pleasant  little  episode  that  departure  of 
Mr.  S.  A.  Carter  from  Fenchurch  Street  for  New- 
Zealand,  cheered  out  of  the  station  by  nine  Stars 
whom  "  he  had  once  commanded."  Who  asks 
v^'hat  is  the  use  of  belonging  to  a  club  ?  A  Hamp- 
stead  "  unsociable"  only  ! 


Dancing  is  coming  thick  upon  London  cyclists, 
the  City  of  London,  Canonbury,  Hermits,  Belgrave, 
Star,  &c.,  having  already  commenced  their  Cin- 
derellas,  and  the  Jupiter  and  Leytonstone  Rovers 
having  balls  within  a  week. 

Mr.  McGovern  governs  the  Highbury  no  more  as 
hon.  sec,  and  his  "  mantle"  has  fallen  on  Mr.  A.  B. 
Rayment,  of  53,  Englefield  Road,  N. 


The  puzzle  of  the  month  was  to  find  the  Hamp 
stead  at  the  "  Inter-club  run  of  the  Stanley,  Canon- 
bury,  Clissold,  and  Hampstead  to  Barnet  on  Oct. 
nth." 


Two  ToUington  men  had  their  saddles  gnawed  m 
the  Red  Lion  stable  at  Elstree  one  evening  recently 
whilst  teaing.  It  is  thus,  when  he  gets  the  chance, 
that  the  horse  revenges  himself. 


"Great  Scott"  did  "knock  them"  at  the  Civil 
Service  closing  run  concert  when  he  "  Told  them 
his  father  was  a  marquis  !"  "Rather!"  "  What  a 
piece  of  luck !" 
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Quite  in  the  domestic  circle.  A  Gardiner  succeeds 
a  Cook  in  the  sub-captaincy  of  the  Hermits,  who, 
by-the-bye,  will  no  longer  blow  their  own  trumpet, 
the  official  bugle  having  been  put  up  to  raffle. 


The  Sun  have  a  "  Werry"  good  secretary  at  pre- 
sent.    He  always  sends  his  pars  ready  to  be  comp'd 


straight    away    without    the    need    ot    sub-editing. 
Here's  to  you,  Mr.  J.  G.  W. 

Clubmen  ware  Croydon  and  Maidenhead,  as^  they 
are  both  "  formulating"  byelaws  for  the  special  be- 
hoof of  cyclists.  Croydon  street  is  difficult  now  to 
get  along  on  a  Saturday  night  without  any  byelaws 
in  the  way. 
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The  20  Miles  Inter-club  Race  between  six 
of  the  Dublin  University  B.C.  and  six  of  the  Irish 
Champion  B.C.  resulted  in  an  easy  win  for  the 
former.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  I.C.C.C. 
were  not  satisfied  ,with  the  judge  s  decision  in  the 
big  inter-club  race,  because  he  awarded  it  to  his 
own  men,  so  immediately  the  Council  of  the  I.C.A. 
upheld  Mr.  Johnston's  judging,  they  challenged  the 
University  team  to  run  another  20  miles,  which  Mr. 
Johnston  at  once  accepted.  McKay  eclipsed  his 
former  achievements,  and,  I  fancy,  made  an  Irish 
record  which  will  not  easily  be  beaten,  viz.,  20  miles 
on  a  rough  road  in  ih.  13m.  25s.  Holt  also  rode 
particularly  well,  while  Mecredy,  as  a  sequence  to 
his  misfortune  at  Carlow  Sports,  had  to  ride  a 
heavy  machine,  on  which  he  could  make  but  little 
headway.  Time  was  the  test  agreed  upon,  instead 
of  "  points,"  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
"  'Varsity"  would  have  won  by  four  points  if  counted 
that  way.  The  average  time  for  each  of  the  win- 
ning team  is  ih.  23m.  58|s.,  for  the  vanquished 
ih.  24m.  36^s. 

The  Irish  Champion  C.C.  dinner  was  held  in 
the  evening  at  the  Wicklow  Hotel;  a  very  large 
company  sat  down,  including  the  University  team, 
who,  as  victors  in  the  above,  were  the  guests  of  the 
club.  After  the  cloth  was  removed  the  usual  loyal 
and  cyclistic  toasts  were  given,  and  enthusiastically 
drunk,  after  which  a  capital  programme  of  music 
wound  up  the  evening. 


A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Irish  Cyclists' 
Association  was  held  on  the  7th  inst.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  what  action  would  be  taken  on 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  Mack  to  do  away  with  the 
I.C.A.  and  to  establish  the  N.C.U.  in  its  place.  Mr. 
F.  Murchison  occupied  the  chair.  The  following 
were  present:  Messrs.  Hinely  (Eglinton),  Ed- 
monds,  Walker,   Phillips,    Parsons,    Booker   (Lein- 


ster).  Berry,  Whittaker  (Metropolitan),  O'Reilly, 
Richardson  (Phcenix),  Stoney  (Ohne  Hast),  Moore 
and  Mack  (Irish  Champion).  The  following  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Walker,  seconded  by  Mr,  Berry, 
and  passed  by  ten  votes  to  three:  "  That  we  con- 
sider any  motion  which  may  be  the  means  of 
dissolving  our  association  as  unnecessary,  and 
likely  to  bring  dissension  amongst  Irish  cyclists, 
and  having  authority  from  our  respective  clubs, 
pledge  ourselves  to  oppose  any  measure  that  may 
compromise  our  liberty  by  an  amalgamation  with  the 
National  Cyclists'  Union."  An  amendment,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Stoney,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Mack, 
"That  Mr.  Walker's  resolution  be  deferred  to  a 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  Irish  Cyclists'  Associa- 
tion as  not  yet  being  ripe  for  discussion,"  was  lost 
by  six  votes. 

An  Abortive  Attempt  was  made  to  establish  a 
"  Local  Centre ;"  the  meeting  was  held  in  the  Wick- 
low Hotel  on  the  nth  inst.,  Mr.  Johnston  in  the 
chair.  That  the  attempt  would  meet  with  strong 
opposition  was  pretty  well  known,  especially  after 
Shipton  eloquently  and  ably  discoursed  on  the 
the  I.C.A.  pronouncing  against  it.  In  vain  Mr. 
merits  of  the  Union ;  fruitless  were  Mr.  Sturmey's 
arguments  in  the  same  strain ;  even  Dr.  Stoney, 
backed  by  such  influential  cyclists  as  Professor 
Everett  (Belfast)  and  Dr.  Stacpoole-Westropp,  failed 
to  impi'ess  those  present  (considerably  over  100) 
with  a  due  reverence  for  the  superiority  of  the 
N.C.U.  The}'  steadfastly  remained  obdurate,  even 
though  Mr.  Mack  darkly  hinted  that  wheelmen  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland  would  be  glad  of  such  a 
chance.  Finally,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Quinton, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Edmonds,  the  whole  matter  was 
postponed  for  one  year.  That  the  stand  taken  by 
the  Dublin  clubs  will  be  fully  endorsed  by  the  clubs 
throughout  the  country  I  have  little  doubt,  and  I 
trust  that  by  next  year  the  anti-Irish  section  will  not 
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have  it  to  say  that  the  association  '"is  only  com- 
posed of  Dubhn  clubs." 

The  Cyclists'  Touring  Club  Council  Meeting 
was  held  in  the  Wicklow  Hotel,  Dublin,  on  the  nth 
inst.     The  proceedings  were  of  a  private  character. 

A  Warning  to  Reckless  Cyclists  recently 
occurred  at  Portadown.  It  seems  that  an  old  man 
named  Edward  Magee  was  knocked  down  by  a 
bicycle,  and  almost  instantly  died  from  concussion 
of  the  brain.  The  coroner's  jury  found  a  verdict  of 
"  Negligence"  against  Charles  Wakefield,  who  was 
returned  for  trial  to  the  Assizes,  bail,  however,  being 
accepted — himself  in  /'200,  and  two  sureties  in  ;f  100 
each. 

Shooting  Dogs  is  a  pastime  which,  if  some 
persons  were  to  indulge  in,  would  probably  prove 
expensive,  as  everyone  would  not  be  as  fortunate 
as  J.  Townsend  Trench,  Esq.,  J. P.,  who  proved  to 
his  own  satisfaction  and  to  the  presiding  luminaries 
at  the  Kenmare  P.S.  Court  that  shooting  a  dog, 
even  in  the  public  streets,  was  justifiable.  Whether 
the  fact  that  he  was  "  an  accurate  shot  "  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  decision  or  not  we  are  not  told, 
but  cyclists  had  better  let  "  dogs  delight  to  bark 
and  bite,"  if  they  are  not  handy  with  the  "  shoot- 
ing iron,"  as  all  P.S.  Courts  are  not  of  one  mind. 

"  Athcliath." 


IRISH    RACING    RECORD. 

I  Londonderry  Bicycle  Club. —  20th  September. 
—Two  Miles  (Open)  :  G.  V.  Craig,  L.B.C.,  60  yds 
(i) ;  J.  C.  Maddock,  40  (2)  ;  G.  A.  Pierce,  L.B.C., 
scratch  (o).  Won  easily.  Time,  7m.  26s. — One 
Mile  (Club) :  G.  A.  Pierce,  scratch  (i) ;  R.  J.  Steven- 
son, 10  yds  (2) ;  W.  Baird,  scratch  (5).  Won  by 
three  yards.  Time,  3in.  47s. — One  Mile  (Open): 
G.  V.  Craig,  40  yds  (i) ;  J.  C.  Maddock,  30  (2) ;  G. 
A.  Pierce,  scratch  (3).    Won  easily.    Time,  3m.  33fs. 


Four  Miles  (Club  Cliampiouship) :  G.  V.  Craig  (i) ; 
G.  Cussen  (2)  ;  R.  J.  Stevenson  (3).  Won  easily. 
Time,  i6m.  45s. 

Bandon  Athletic  Sports. — 23rd  September. — 
Three  Miles  :  W.  R.  M'Taggart,  scratch  (i) ;  J. 
Buckley,  200  yds,  left  M'Taggart  to  finish  alone. 

Carlow  Athletic  Sports. — 1st  October. — Two 
Miles  :  A.  M'Cormack,  Portariington  B.C.,  220  yds 
(i) ;  B.  Fawcett.C.B.C,  300  (2)  ;  E.  Browett,  C.B.C, 
300  (3).  Won  by  ten  yards.  Time,  8m.  40s. — 
One  Mile  (mount  and  dismount  eight  times):  R.  J. 
Mecredy,  Dublin  University  B.C.,  scratch  (i) ;  E. 
Browett,  40  yds  (2) ;  A.  M'Cormack,  20  (3).  Won 
very  easily.  Time,  5m.  35s. — Two  Miles  (Club)  :  F. 
Browett  (i)  ;  B.  Fawcett  (2) ;  T.  H.  Hayes  (3). 
Won  by  twenty  yards.  Time,  10m.  iifs. — One  Mile 
(Tricycle) :  C.  J.  Thompson,  I.C.C.C.,  scratch  (i)  ; 
Gerald  Moran,  C.B.C,  220  yds  (2)  ;  H.  A.  Carson, 
I.C.C.C.,  50  (o).  Won  by  fifteen  yards.  Time, 
4m.  15s. — Five  Miles  :  A.  M'Cormack,  P. B.C.,  550 
yds  (i) :  R.  J.  Mecredy,  D.U.B.C,  scratch  (2)  ;  H. 
East,  Athy,  800  yds  (o).  Won  by  about  500  yards. 
Time,  22m.  17s.  Mecredy  came  a  cropper  in  the 
two  miles,  which  disabled  his  "  Rudge,"  and  conse- 
quently was  shut  out  of  this  by  having  to  ride  a 
strange  and  a  heavy  machine. 

Twenty  Miles  Inter-club  (Phoenix  Park). — 
4th  October. —  DubHn  University  B.C.  v.  Irish 
Champion  C.C.  Won  by  the  University  by  3m. 
47s.  The  following  composed  the  teams.  The 
figures  after  their  names  show  the  order  in  which 
they  finished,  and  also  each  man's  time  : — Uni- 
versity team  :  R.  J.  Mecredy  (3),  ih.  igm.  30s.;  B 
D.  Dickson  (4),  ih.  20m.  45s.;  H.  Nixon  (5),  ih.2im 
25s. ;  H.  A.  Richey  (6),  ih.  22m.  36s. ;  A.  J.  Boyd  (7) 
ih.  22m.  36s.;  and  F.  F.  Kilkelly  (12),  ih.  37m.  os 
Irish  Champion  team:  E.  S.  M'Kay  (i),  ih.  13m.  25s. 
A.  R.  E.  Holt  (2),  ih.  19m.  30s. ;  W.  F.  Barry  (8),  ih 
25m.  29s. ;  H.  A.  Quinton  (9),  ih.  25m.  44s. ;  J.  Litch 
field  (10),  ih.  30m.  21S. ;  and  P.  Thorpe  (11),  ih.  33m 
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PATENT    RECORD. 

Compiled   by  Hart   &    Co.,   Patent   Agents,  186,   Fleet    Street,   E.G.,   from   whom   all  informati  m   concsrning 
Patents,  including  book  of  instructions,  may  be  obtained.) 


Abridgments  of  SpEciricATioNS 
(Published  during  the  month  ending  June  15th,  1884  ) 
5575.— H.  Knight,  London.  Tricycles.  29th  Novem- 
ber, 1883.  Price  2d.  In  tricycles  of  the  "  Humber' 
type  a  screw  rod,  or  an  arrangement  of  bevel  gear, 
is  interposed  between  the  handle  and  the  steering 
axis.     (Pro.  pro.) 


5601. — J.  G.  Parker,  London.  Bicycles.  December  1st. 
1883.  Price  2d.  Two  large  wheels  are  mounted 
loose  on  an  axle,  which  axle  is  curved  to  allow  the 
body  of  the  driver  to  rest  against  and  on  it  when  he 
propels  the  vehicle  by  his  feet  on  the  ground.  (Pio. 
pro.) 
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5523.— .W.  Hillman,  Coventry.  Velocipedes.  26th 
November,  1883.  Price  6d.  In  rear-steering  tricy- 
cles the  driving  wheels  are  mounted  on  a  straight 
differential  shaft,  and  the  rider  sits  behind  the  axle. 
The  ball  pedals  are  formed  of  loose  pedal  plates, 
with  long  bosses,  in  which  are  the  rdcesses  for  the 
balls,  and  screwed  rods  carrying  the  "  rat-traps"  or 
the  rubbers  connect  the  two  parts  together. 

5583. — T.  Humber,  Beeston.  Velocipedes.  November 
30th,  1883.  Price  6d.  To  traosform  the  "  Humber" 
tricycle  into  a  tandem  sociable  a  frame  is  attached 
to  the  front  of  the  tricycle  with  a  seat  and  a  pedal 
gearing,  and  on  the  lower  part  of  this  frame  is  a 
small  wheel,  normally  about  two  inches  off  the 
ground.  In  front-steering  tricycles  with  the  same 
object  the  frame  is  attached  behind,  and  the  extra 
wheel  is  always  on  the  ground,  and  a  spring  is  fitted 
to  the  front  steering-wheel  to  allow  for  any  inequali- 
ties of  the  ground. 

5612. — E.  R.  Settle,  Coventry.  Tricycles.  December 
3rd,  1883.  Price  6d.  The  driving  wheel,  which  is 
mounted  loose  on  the  axle,  carries  worms  in  its  hub, 
which  gear  into  a  worm  wheel  fixed  on  the  axle  to 
provide  for  different  speeds  of  the  two  driving 
wheels. 

5589. — S.  Hall,  London.  Velocipedes.  30th  November 
1883.  Price  Is.  2d.  The  lower  part  of  the  fork 
has  two  tubular  prongs  in  which  slide  two  tubular 
extensions  of  the  bearing  block,  being  governed 
therein  by  spiral  springs  to  lessen  the  vibration 
The  velocipede  is  driven  by  levers  pivotted  on  an 
extension  of  the  fork,  and  the  crank  pin,  which 
works  in  a  slot  in  the  lever,  is  made  adjustable  so 
that  the  power  applied  can  be  varied. 

5610. — W.  J.  Lloyd,  Harborne.  Tricycles,  &c.  Decern 
ber  3rd,  1883.  Price  6d.  A  ring  is  fitted  on  the 
centre  of  the  axle  shaft  and  a  series  of  wire  ribs 
are  placed  over  the  ring,  their  ends  being  connected 
to  the  ends  of  the  axle,  thus  forming  two  cones 
thereon,  the  bases  whereof  are  the  central  ring 
whereby  the  axle  is.  fetrengthened. 

5648. — J.  White  and  J.  Asbury,  Coventry.  Velocipedes. 
5th  December,  1883.  Price  6d.  To  vary  the  speed 
of  a  tricycle  without  varying  the  speed  of  the  crank- 
shaft, the  axle  on  which  the  wheels  are  mounted 
runs  through  a  sleeve  shaft,  on  ooe  end  of  which  is 
a  chain  wheel  which  connects  with  the  usual  balauce 
gear  through  a  pria.of  bevel  wheels  so  arranged  that 
a  slow  motiou  is  given  to  the  driving  wheels,  and  on 
the  other  end'  of  the  sJeeve  shaft  slides  on  a  key  a 
brake  wheel,  and  when  this  is  held  by  a  lever  in 
contact  with  a  chain  wheel  mounted  loosely  on  the 
axle  outside  of  the  brake  wheel,  a  greater  speed  is 
given  to  the  driving  wheels  through  the  balance 
gear.  A  friction  clutch  is  fitted  to  the  chain  wheel 
of  the  slow  gear,  so  that  it  can  run  loose  when  the 
fast  gear  is  being  used. 


(Published  during  the  month  ending  15th  August,  1884). 

5657. — E.  Nunan,  London.  Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc. 
December  6th,  1883.  Price  6d.  The  bottom  of  the 
backbone  just  above  the  small  wheel  of  a  bicycle 
is  connected  by  two  rigid  rods  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fork  of  the  front  driving  wheel,  and  the  steering  is 
effected  by  the  small  wheel,  the  swivelling  fork  of 
which  is  connected  with  the  seat,  or  with  the 
handle,  by  wires  or  cords.  The  handle  is  cranked 
and  connected  with  the  axle  of  the  driving  wheel 
by  pinions  and  rod?,  so  that  the  handle  can  assist 
in  the  propulsion  of  the  vehicle. 

5686. — W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Saddles  for 
bicycles.  (Com.  by  T.  J.  Kirkpatrick,  Springfield, 
U.S.A.)  December  10th,  1883.  Price  6d.  The 
frame  of  the  saddle  is  forked  at  its  forward  end  to 
pass  round  the  head  of  the  bicycle,  and  in  each  of 
these  forks  is  mounted  a  roller  fitted  with  a  ratchet 
wheel  and  pawl.  The  sheet  of  leather,  etc.,  which 
forms  the  saddle  is  secured  on  the  usual  broadback 
part  of  the  frame,  while  its  forward  end  is  forked, 
and  each  part  of  the  fork  passes  over  the  cor- 
responding roller,  by  which  the  required  tension  can 
be  given. 

5750. — J.  White  and  J.  Asbury,  Coventry.  Velocipedes. 
December  15th,  1883.  Price  2d.  The  bearings  of 
the  travelling  wheel  axle  are  carried  by  radius  arms 
pivoted  to  bracket  on  the  frame,  or  taking  the 
pedal  axle  as  their  pivot.  These  arms  are  connected 
to  the  frame  by  helical  springs,  and  thus  all  jolting 
is  avoided.     (Pro.  pro.) 

5613. — W.  L.  Wise,  London.  Velocipedes.  (Com.  by 
F.  J.  A  .  von  Palstring,  Kotitz,  Germany.) 
December  3rd,  1883.  Price  8d.  The  rider  stands 
upright  and  uses  his  feet  as  in  walking,  working 
thus  pedals  which  come  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
and  propel  the  vehicle  thereby.  This  arrangement 
can  also  be  used  on  water  or  on  ice. 

5613. — W.  L.  Wise,  London.  Velocipedes.  (Com.  by 
F.  J.  A.  F.  von  Palstring,  Kotitz,  Germany.) 
December  3rd,  1883.  Price  8d.  The  rider  is  in  a 
standing  position,  leaning  forward  against  a  frame, 
and  he  propels  the  vehicle  by  the  action  of  the  feet 
on  pedals,  which  are  depressed  alternately,  when 
spikes  on  their  ends  come  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
and  the  forward  push  is  thereby  given.  This 
apparatus  can  be  adapted  for  use  on  ice  or  on 
water. 

5932. — E.  Sarjeant,  Birmingham.  Bicycle  wheels,  etc. 
December  29th,  1883.  Price  2d.  The  end  is  made 
in  two  parts.  One  part  is  fixed  on  the  axle,  when 
the  spokes  are  placed  in  radial  recesses  in  -this  fixed 
part,  and  the  other  part  is  screwed  on,  thus  clamp- 
ing the  spokes.     (Pro.  pro.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TRADE   MARK. 


The"  Facile"  Safety  Bicycle 

(BBA^B    St    STB4.WS    PATENT) 

On  the  16th  September,  Mr.  J.  H.  Adams  rode  21'2|  mtles  in  11 
lioiii's  over  roads  by  no  means  invariably  good.  Surely  thia  per- 
formance, taken  together  with  the  other  splendid  records  of  the 
"Facile,"  and  with  the  admitted  safety  and  comfort  of  the  machine, 
is  enough  to  stamp  it  as  nbsolutely  the  best  roadster  ever 
iiitro4lii<M;<l.  Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 

SOliB    niANlTFAGTVRERS— 


ELLIS  &  CO.,  LMTD.,  165,  FLEET  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G. 

THE    RACING  SEASON    IS  NOW  ON  I       TRAIN   EARLY, 

And  invest  in  and  follow  the  Eules  laid  down  in 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TRAINING  FOR  MATEUR  ATHLETES, 

BY  DE.  H.   L.  CORTIS. 

Illustrated.     PRICE  Oi\E  ISHILLIIVO;  by  post,  1/2.      Of  all  Booksellers,  or  of 

ILIFFE  &  SON,  """"^i^^^tMord St 


COVENTKY. 


PUBLISHERS, 

98,  Fleet  St., 

LONDON 


"DAS  YELOCIPED," 

Fachblatt  fur  die  Gesammt-lnteressen 
des  Deutschen  Velocipeden-Sports.  Der 
Ill.Jahrgang  (Juli1883Juni  bis1884)ent- 
halt  jeden  monat  interessante  Rundschau, 
Portraits,Biographien,illustrirteNovellet- 
ten,  Berichte  von  Wettfahren,  Touren,&c. 
Nur  noch  einige  Exemeplare  zum  Abon- 
nements  preis  von  5/- 


AND 

ENJOY  TAB  PERFECTION  OF  MOTION. 


"JAHRBDCH" 

fur  1884  (II.  Jahrgang)  un  entbehrlich 
fur  Jeden  Velocipedisten.  Preis  porto- 
frei]l/6.    Briefmarken  angenommen. 

IM  VERLAG 
T.  11.  S.  WALKER    (Redaction  des  Velociped) 

18,KRAUSENSTRASSE,  BERLIN,  W. 


—THE    COMPLETE— 

OR, 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  BICYCLIST, 

By   henry   STURMEY. 

PRICE  ONE   SHILLING. 

By  post,  1/2.      Of  all  Booksellers,  or  of 

ILIFFE  &    SON, 


PRINTERS. 

PUBLISHERS, 

\-i,  Siuithtord  St., 

9S,  Fleet  8». 

COVENTRY 

LONDON 

D.  RUDGE  &  CO., 

The  OLDEST  &  LARGEST  Cycle  Manufacturers  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Tnil£^  ^^"RTTTir^T?  "  Macl]ii]es  Ijave  always  Ijeld  pre-en]ii]ei]ce 
Xim       XVUX/UJu         01]  i\}Q  road  ai]d  pa%  wii]i)ii)g  the 

CHAMPIONSHIP  RAGES  ALL  OYER  THE  WORLD. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


L.  CORTIS,  Amateur  Champion,  won  the  25  and  50  Miles^  Amatear  Championship  RacAS 
on  a  Bicycle  fitted  with  Bown's  "^OLUS"  Ball  Bearings,  heatin?  record  time. 
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BOWN'S 
PATENT 


^OLUS 


BALL 
BEARINGS 


Front  Wheels,  Back  Wheels,  and  Pedals  of  Bicycles  and  Tricycles, 

ARK 

Universally  Adjustable,  Dust  or  Dirt  Proof,  require  but  Slight  Lubrication 
and  consequently  are  the  most  Durable  Bearings  yet  introduced. 

Ac  a  proof  of  their  vast  snperiority,  all  the  principal  Amatear  and   ProfesBional    Bicycle  Races  liave  heen 

won  by  the  use  of  these  celebrated  Bearings. 


Front  Wheel  Bearings 


Back  Wheel  Bearings. 


WILLIAM   BOWN, 

308,    SUMMER     LANE,     BIRMINGHAM, 

SOl.K    PROPRIETOR    ATS»    MAKER. 

N.B. — Mannfaotnrer  of  every  description  of  Fittings  for  Bicycles  and  Stampings  in  Iron  and  Steel  for  same. 


Bown's  Patent  "iEOLUS"  Ball  Bearings  are  admitted  to  be  by  far  the  best  as  regards  durability, 
easy  adjustment,  for  attaining  great  speed  and  reaniring  less  Inbrication  than  all  others- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  from  Rev.  John  Lewis  Williams, 

Stanley   Green   Vicarage,   Poole. 

August  13th,  1883. 

Dear  Sirs, — My  son  and  myself  have  just  made  a  journey  from  this  place  to  Gainsborough  and  back  (500  miles)  on 

one  of  your  "  Premier"  Sociable  Tricycles  (supplied  through  Mr.  King,  of  Wimborne).    We  made  96,  91,  and  88  miles 

^1^  three  several  days,  carrying  more  than  401bs.  of  luggage.     The  roads  in  some  districts  were  very  rough,  notably 

between  Stamford  and  Grantham,  notwithstanding  not  a  single  screw  came  loose,  and  the  machine  is  in  as  good  order 

;is  the  day  we  started.  Tours  faithfully, 

JOHN  LEWIS  WILLIAMS, 
^-  =    To  Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  Vicar  of  Longfleet. 

Nuremberg,  August  21st,  1883. 
Gentlemen, — I  have  much  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the    best  long-distance  ride  on  bicycles  ever  done  in 
Germany  was  accomplished  by  my  two  brothers,  Hermann  and  Daniel  Beissbarth,  on  the  19th  inst.,  when  they  rode 
260  kilometres,  in  15h.  35m.    Machines  used,  64in.  "  Koyal  "  Bicycle  and  55in.  "D.H.E.  Premier,"  of  your  make. 
Tou  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  think  well  of  this  letter. 

Yours  respectfully,  WOLFGANG  BEISSBAETH. 

Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  *  September  17th,  1883. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  loan  of  the  "  Premier  "  Tricycle,  which  you  so  kindly  placed 
at  my  disposal,  to  enable  me  to  check  Mr.  Adams  in  his  attempt  to  beat  record  on  a  "Facile."  The  machine  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  I  have  not  had  the  slightest  preparation,  and,  save  for  a  ride 
to  Weybridge  and  back,  have  not  been  on  a  machine  for  14  days,  the  following  facts,  which  can  be  vouched  for  be 
Messrs.  Adams,  Barrow,  Albone,  and  others,  speak  for  themselves  as  regards  the  qualities  of  the  "  Premier " 
Roadster.  I  rode  from  Cambridge  to  Biggleswade,  40  miles,  in  8h.  30m.,  less  10  minutes  stoppages  (the  roads  in 
some  places  being  very  loose  and  stony),  and  afterwards  completed  56J  miles  (an  attack  of  nausea  prevented  me  riding 
two  miles  further  in  the  same  time)  in  5h.  I  fancy  this  is  about  the  best  piece  of  work  that  has  ever  been  done  on  a 
hona  -jide  roadster,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  Saturday  was  the  first  day  I  ever  tried  a  "Premier,"  I  don't  think  it  requires 
a  prophet  to  tell  what  will  be  my  mount  next  season.  I  may  state  that  the  machine,  which  weighs  791bs.,  was  geared 
up  to  60in.,  and  carried  me  easily  up  every  hill,  including  all  between  Biggleswade  and  London. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

C.  H.  LARRETTE  {BelVs  Life  in  London). 

SOLE    PATENTEES    &    MAKERS: 

HILLMAN,  HERIERT*  CJPER 

14,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  iT  HMnnM 

5,  LISLE  ST.,  LEICESTER  SQUARE)  JL^UlN  JJUIN . 

"PREMIER"    WORKS,    COVENTRY. 

Send  One  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Price  List  &  Testimonials.    Prompt  delivery  can  be  given. 
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Price  2/6,  post  free  3/-. 


TRICYCLISTS'  INDISPENSABLE  ANNUAL  &  JIAf(DBOOK  f  0I(  1884. 

BY    HENRY    STURM EY. 

SINCE  the  present  editien  of  this  standard  work  was  ready,  the  demand  for  copies  has  been  very  great.    The  publishers  would  there- 
fore advise  gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  obtain  copies  to  secure  them  at  once,  as  there  is  every  probability  of  the  book  being  quite 
sold  out  much  earlier  than  the  last  edition. 

THE  TRICYCLISTS'  INDISPENSABLE  is  absolutely  necessary  for  all  who  wish  impartm;,accMraie  and  comjjleie  information  on 
Tricycles  and  Tricycling.  No  one  can  be  sure  of  having  done  the  best  for  their  requirements  unless  they  have  made  their  choice  from  a 
complete  and  latest  survey  of  the  ground.    This  the  above  work  gives,  and  gives  in  the  clearest  and  most  reliable  manner. 
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CHAPTER     XII.— A   new  arrival. 
(  Continued  from  page  212. J 


THAT  Sunday  at  Lyndhurst  was  the  pleasantest 
I  ever  spent.  It  was  such  a  fine  day,  and 
everybody  was  so  happy,  and  the  church 
was  such  a  nice  one,  and  the  sermon  so 
short,  that,  take  it  all  for  all,  it  was  quite  a  success. 
We  all  went  to  church  except  Master  Syd.,  who  was 
quite  done  up  after  yesterday's  exertion,  and  so 
spent  the  forenoon,  and  part  of  the  afternoon,  too, 
in  bed  reading  "  Vice  Versa,"  which  my  little  woman 
lent  him.  I  like  going  to  church  in  a  place  where 
there's  something  worth  looking  at,  it  helps  me  on 
in  my  devotion,  and  adds  wonderfully  to  my  peace 
of  mind.  When  I  was  a  youngster  at  school,  and, 
indeed,  until  I  got  married,  this  kind  of  attraction 
generally. took  the  form  of  a  lovely  face  belonging  to 
some  beautiful  and,  alas  !  too  often  unknowable, 
young  girl  amongst  the  congregation.  In  fact,  the 
first  time  I  ever  laid  eyes  on  my  little  woman,  it  was 
in  a  church,  and  I  fell  in  love  with  her  at  once.  I 
was  shown  into  the  next  pew  by  some  curious  fate, 
just  as  they  were  singing  the  "  Venite,"  and  I  never 
took  my  eyes  off  her  till  I  actually  saw  her  father's 
hall  door  close  and  shut  out  her  lovely  form  from 
my  longing  eyes.  I  can  see  her  now  as  she  answered 
the  responses  with  her  pretty  mouth,  and  such  lips — 
but  her  eyes,  such  large,  glorious,  deep  brown  eyes, 
and  so  full  of  light  !  how  I  did  envy  the  young 
curate  that  was  preaching  a  sermon,  without  any 
meaning  that  I  could  gather,  and  those  lovely  eyes 
so  attentively  fixed  on  his  ugly  face  all  the  while. 
But  I  must  stop  this  digressing,  for  my  Nell  is 
married,  and  therefore  cannot  possibly  have  any 
interest  for  j'ou  now,  so  I  shall  return  at  once  to 
when  I  gave  up  looking  at  pretty  faces  in  church. 
Not  that  I  have  given  that  up  entirely,  but  I  now 


look  at  something  else  for  a  change,  such  as  stone- 
carving  and  monuments,  and  frescoes,  but  particu- 
larly the  latter. 

The  outside  of  Lyndhurst  Church  is  rather 
striking,  being  built  on  a  lofty  mound  overlooking 
the  town,  and  rendered  even  more  conspicuous  by 
the  different  colours  of  the  bricks  and  the  lofty 
Early  English  tower,  with  its  slender  spire.  But  the 
interior  is  the  part  that  interested  me  most,  on 
account  of  the  beautiful  frescoes,  which  cover  the 
east  wall,  and  are  the  gratuitous  work  of  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton.  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about 
them  from  many  visitors  and  art-critics,  and  was 
afraid  they  might  not  come  up  to  the  idea  I  had 
formed  of  them,  but  in  this  I  was  agreeably  surprised, 
for  they  far  surpassed  anything  I  had  expected  to 
find.  The  life-sized  figures  of  the  Ten  Virgins  are 
wonderfully  portrayed,  and  had  a  most  curious  effect 
on  me,  for  I  know  I  felt  so  much  compassion  for  the 
poor,  foolish  five,  that  I  could  not  help  taking  their 
part,  which  I  suppose  was  very  wrong,  but  such  is 
life.  However,  they  are  all  so  good  that  I  could  sit 
for  hours  gazing  at  them  and  not  feel  the  time 
passing.  As  it  was,  I  was  once  or  twice  betrayed 
into  little  peculiarities,  such  as  forgetting  to  sit  down 
for  a  minute  or  two,  et  cetera,  and  would  advise  no 
clergyman  to  try  to  palm  off  an  indifferent  sermon 
on  his  congregation,  if  he  should  hope  at  the  same 
time  to  have  their  attention,  in  that  church. 

The  rest  of  the  party  seemed  very  attentive  to  their 
prayers.  Tom  Eldon  and  Miss  Fitzmaurice  had 
one  prayer-book  between  them.  I  suppose  Tom 
had  forgotten  his,  or  else  knew  the  prayers  off  by 
heart,  for  I  noticed  that  he  scarcely  ever  looked  at 
the  book  once,  but  ever  gazed  intently  in  the  fair 
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face  and  bright  eyes  of  his  ideal  lady.  The  parson 
sang  out  the  first  commandment  from  the  communion 
rails  in  a  loud  voice  that  re-echoed  through  the 
building,  but  Tom  didn't  hear  him,  or,  if  he  did,  he 
didn't  mind  him,  while  I  looked  at  the  loving  couple 
with  a  cynic's  eye  and  smiled,  I  am  afraid,  a  cynic's 
smile.  Miss  May  was  all  attention,  and  entered  into 
the  service  heart  and  soul,  as  she  always  does.  But 
then  she  is  a  pattern,  and  comes  up  exactly  to  my 
idea  of  what  Saint  Catherine  must  have  been. 
Colonel  Macnamara  was  most  energetic  in  answering 
the  responses,  which  rather  fatigued  him,  I  fancy, 
for  he  could  not  keep  from  falling  a.sleep  during  the 
sermon,  while  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice  did  annoy  me  by 
using  lemon-drops  to  stop  her  cough,  and  not  stop- 
ping it  at  the  same  time,  made  me  feel  most  un- 
comfortable at  times,  for  though  I  did  pity  her  from 
my  heart,  I  didn't  like  it.  And  my  little  woman — I 
am  afraid  I  have  spoiled  her  and  she  isn't  half  as 
religious-looking  or  devoted  to  her  prayer-book  now 
as  she  was  when  I  first  saw  her,  for  she  always 
seems  to  know  who  is  in  church  and  who  isn't,  and 
how  shamefully  inattentive  Miss  So-and-So  was,  and 
what  kind  of  a  bonnet  Mrs.  Thingabob  had  on, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know. 

"  There  he  is,  over  there,  beside  the  lady  with  the 
Watteau  bonnet,"  whispered  my  little  woman,  while 
they  were  singing  the  hymn  before  the  sermon. 

"  Who  ?  where  ?"  I  asked,  looking  vacantly  about 
in  seai-ch  of  the  outlandish  bonnet,  which  there  was 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  my  being  able  to  make 
out. 

"  Hugh  Douglas,"  returned  my  Nell.  "  He  is 
hidden  from  you  by  the  tall  man  with  the  bald  head 
— there,  now  do  you  see  him  ?" 

There  he  was,  little  Hugh  Douglas,  singing  away 
with  all  his  might,  and  looking  as  happy  and  con- 
tented as  I  would  be  if  I  were  in  the  front  row  at  the 
theatre.  Curiously  enough,  the  first  thing  that  came 
into  my  head,  when  I  saw  him,  was  what  Master 
Syd.  said  to  me  the  other  day  at  Winchester,  as  we 
were  coming  down  St.  Giles's  Hill,  and  I  said  to 
myself,  as  I  looked  over  at  Hugh  Douglas,  "  After 
all.  Master  Syd.,  height  is  not  everything,  for  if  it 
was  he  would  come  to  the  wall  without  doubt,  and  I 
am  sure  his  little  finger  is  better  worth  than  your 
whole  body." 

And  so  he  is,  too ;  for  Hugh  Douglas  is  an  especial 
favourite  with  all  classes,  and  for  my  part  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  visitor  to  our  desirable  villa  residence 
that  I  am  better  pleased  to  see  than  the  little  curate 
of  St.  Ethelwolf  s.  He  is  a  thorough  gentleman, 
without  any  alloy  whatever,  a  thing  hard  to  find 
now-a-days  among  his  self-righteous,  uncharitable, 
black-coated  brethren.  He  is  a  gentleman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  by  breeding  as  well  as  education, 


kindly  affectionate  and  full  of  sympathy  for  all 
mankind,  while  at  the  same  time  deeply  versed  in 
all  the  might  of  learning,  an  earnest,  hopeful 
Christian,  striving  as  far  as  in  him  lay  to  follow'  after 
that  grand  example  St.  Paul  has  given  us  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  I.  Corinthians.  I  think  he 
is  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  semblance  of  a  priest 
that  I  really  like,  but  suppose  it  is  because  I  have 
known  him  and  his  people  long  before  he  took 
orders  that  I  have  come  to  look  on  him  in  a  different 
light  from  other  men  I  have  always  seen  in  clerical 
garb.  However,  he  is  a  great  favourite  of  ours  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  Eldons  also,  so  it  was 
with  great  pleasure  that  we  heard  of  his  unexpected 
arrival  in  the  New  Forest,  and  were  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  having  his  agreeable  company  for  the 
remainder  of  our  trip. 

Church  over,  we  all  met  at  the  door,  and  after-  the 
usual  salutations,  divers  questions,  et  cetera,  that 
generally  take  place  when  a  new  arrival  puts  in  an 
appearance,  we  took  a  walk  round  the  building 
through  the  picturesque  graveyard,  and  then  went 
home  to  our  abode  to  partake  of  an  early  dinner,  so 
as  to  permit  as  many  as  were  thereto  disposed  to 
attend  service  in  the  church  at  seven  o'clock,  which 
they  all  did,  with  the  exception  of  Master  Syd.  and 
your  humble  servant. 

"  Halloo  !  Dudley,  not  at  church,  eh  ?"  said  the 
young  hopeful,  coming  into  the  room  where  I  was 
sitting  after  they  had  all  cleared  out.  "  I  don't  think 
much  of  that  parson  we  have  picked  up,  I  can  tell 
you.  I  was  awfully  afraid  at  first,  when  I  heard  of 
his  arrival  yesterday,  lest  there  might  be  any  chance 
of  his  getting  inside  of  me  with  Miss  Eldon,  but  I 
may  be  quite  at  ease  on  that  score  now — ha    ha  !" 

"  I'm  not  quite  sure  about  that,  Fitzmaurice,"  1 
returned,  sarcastically  ;  "  I  am  inclined  to  think  he 
may  upset  your  calculations  altogether.  You  know 
she  is  very  clever  and  well  read,  and  Douglas  is  the 
very  man  to  suit  her." 

"  Tell  that  to  the  Horse  Marines— ha !  ha  !"  yelled 
Master  Syd.,  in  his  most  disagreeable  manner. 
"  Five  feet  nothing  at  all,  and  only  a  poor  curate  ;  I 
don't  care  a  fig  for  him,  Dudley — not  tuppence  hap- 
penny^ha !    ha  !     Height's    everything,    my    dear 

fellow,  height's  everythifig !  but I  must  have  a 

glass  of  bitter,  will  you  join  me  ?  Ha  !  ha !  height's 
everything!" 


CHAPTER   Xni. 

WHAT    HAPPENED    AT    BOLDREWOOD. 

The  two  following  days,  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
were  spent  in  short  excursions  to  Hythe  and 
Beaulieu,  at  the  latter  of  which  we  were  much 
pleased   with  the   remains  of  the  once  celebrated 
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abbey.  Wednesday  was  very  wet,  and  confined  us 
within  doors  all  day,  but  Thursday  was  delightfully 
fine,  and  we  took  occasion  of  it  to  go  to  Boldrewood 
and  Picked  Post. 

We  started  about  eleven  o'clock,  our  party  being 
now  augmented  by  the  addition  of  Hugh  Douglas, 
and  went  round  to  Picked  Post  by  Holmsley  and 
Burley.  About  three  miles  from  Lyndhurst  we  came 
in  sight  of  Knightwood  Oak — a  magnificent  old  giant 
in  the  midst  of  a  ring  of  guardian  beeches — and 
alighted  from  our  iron  steeds  to  admire  the  vener- 
able monarch  of  the  wood,  while  further  on,  near 
Burley  Lodge,  we  found  five  splendid  old  trees,  the 
remnants  of  a  famous  group  of  oaks  popularly  known 
as  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  a  grand  sight  they  must 
have  been  when,  in  all  their  grandeur,  they  lifted  up 
their  lofty  heads  in  health  and  strength  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Thence  we  ran  in  to  see  the  pretty 
little  town  of  Ringwood,  in  the  valley  of  the  Avon, 
where  that  river  leaves  the  hilly  part  of  the  New 
Forest,  and  after  seeing  the  church,  we  went  on  to 
Picked  Post,  where  we  arrived  at  two  o'clock,  and 
had  a  most  enjoyable  luncheon  at  the  primitive  old 
inn.  It  was  a  long  pull  up  from  Ringwood,  and  I 
felt  very  tired  after  it,  but  a  good  luncheon  and  a 
good  rest  quite  refreshed  us,  and  we  started  for 
Boldrewood  at  half-past  two  in  the  best  of  spirits. 

"  I  must  confess  I  don't  like  a  long  ascent,"  re- 
marked Miss  May,  as  we  pushed  our  tricycles  up 
Boldrewood  Hill. 

"  Such  is  the  lot  of  tricyclists,  Miss  May,  you 
know,  we  can't  have  everything,  and  if  we  are  to 
have  a  good  fly  down  we  must  first  have  a  long  push 
up,"  said  I,  adding  in  a  rather  cynical  tone — "  such 
is  life,  with  all  its  ups  and  downs,  you  know,  a  long 
push  up  at  first,  then  a  short  level  run,  and  finally 
a  quick  fly  down,  soon  over." 

"  We  shall  have  a  beautiful  road  home  from  the 
top  of  the  hill,  Miss  Eldon ;  it  is  one  long,  slow 
descent  for  three  miles  through  lovely  scenery,"  said 
Hugh  Douglas,  as  he  pushed  his  tricycle  up  the  hill 
on  the  other  side  of  Miss  May,  "  and  that  will  be 
some  recompense  for  our  present  exertion,  don't  you 
think  ?" 

"  I  wish  it  was  all  downhill  always,"  said  Master 
Syd.,  puffing  and  blowing,  as  he  pushed  his  bicycle 
close  behind  me,  often  running  it  within  an  inch  or 
two  of  my  heels  in  his  frantic  endeavours  to  keep  as 
near  Miss  May  as  possible.  "  A  bicycle  is  bad 
enough,  but  it  must  be  an  awful  fag  for  you.  Miss 
Eldon,  to  push  up  that  heavy  tricycle  ?  I  wish  I 
could  think  of  some  way  by  which  I  could  pull  it  up 
for  you." 

"  Oh,  you  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  but  I 
should  not  deserve  any  credit  for  taking  part  in  our 
excursion  if  I  do  not  take  the  country  as  it  comes  ; 


besides,  we  shall  have  a  pleasant  descent  on  our 
way  home,  Mr.  Douglas  says,  and  that  will  amply 
repay  me." 

"  Yes,  it  is  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  forest," 
returned  Douglas.  "  I  came  this  way  on  Saturday 
from  Wimborne,  and  was  quite  tired  when  I  got  this 
far,  but  the  ride  from  the  top  of  the  hill  to  Lynd- 
hurst made  me  feel  quite  refreshed  on  my  arrival." 

"  You  have  seen  Wimborne  Minster,  then  ?  "  I 
said,  looking  across  at  Douglas.  "  How  did  you  like 
it  ?  I  have  often  heard  it  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
best  preserved  Saxon  churches  we  have." 

"Very  much  indeed.  It  is  a  wonderful  old  edifice, 
and  affords  some  excellent  specimens  of  the  earliest 
Saxon  architecture — a  thought  heavy,  to  be  sure, 
but  just  what  one  ought  to  expect  from  that  early 
age,  when  England  was  emerging  from  a  long  period 
of  anarchy  and  barbarism.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross  with  two  square  towers,  one  of  them  in 
the  centre  and  the  other  at  the  west  end.  The 
central  tower  is  said  to  have  been  adorned  with  a 
lofty  spii-e  in  ancient  times,  which  rivalled  that  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  if  so,  it  must  have  been  an 
object  of  much  admiration." 

"  I  am  sure  it  must  have  been,"  rejoined  Miss 
May,  warmly,  "  for  I  think  Salisbury  perfection — it 
is  so  symmetrical,  so  light  and  graceful." 

"  The  tomb  of  King  Ethelred  is  the  principal 
object  of  interest  in  the  interior,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  country 
church." 

"  Which  King  Ethelred  was  it  ?  "  I  interposed. 
"  Certainly  not  the  dilatory  gentleman  of  that  name, 
for  I  don't  think  he  deserved  any  monument  what- 
ever, as  our  old  tutor,  when  I  was  at  school,  used  to 
write  over  every  bad  composition  sent  in,  '  This 
essay  is  worthy  of  no  consideration,'  and  I  think  he 
was  quite  right,  too." 

"  No,  it  is  the  tomb  of  an  earlier  Ethelred,  an 
elder  brother  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  a  very  brave 
man,  too,"  returned  Douglas.  "  He  was  killed  in 
battle  with  the  Northmen,  the  same  year  as 
Edmund,  king  of  East  Anglia." 

"  Is  that  St.  Edmund  the  Martyr,  of  Bury  St. 
Edmund  ?"  asked  Miss  May. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Eldon,"  continued  Douglas,  "  they 
were  both  canonised  as  saints  for  fighting  against 
the  Danes,  who  were  heathens  at  the  time,  and  used 
to  burn  churches  and  try  to  make  their  captives  re- 
nounce the  Christian  faith.  The  tomb  of  King 
Ethelred  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar.  It  bears 
a  brass  plate,  on  which  is  engraved  the  effigy  of  a 
king,  three-quarters  length,  in  royal  robes,  with  a 
crown  on  his  head  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and 
underneath  there  is  an  inscription  stating  him  as 
'  Saint  Ethelred  the  Martyr.'   There  are  a  few  other 
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monuments  in  alabaster,  and  some  quaint  inscrip- 
tions." 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  seeing  churches,  especially 
old  ones,"  said  Miss  May,  who  had  a  penchant  for 
everything  ecclesiastical ;  "  I  have  been  so  often  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  yet  find  something  new 
every  time  I  go.  I  like  it  so  much  better  than  St. 
Paul's." 

"  So  do  I,"  returned  Douglas,  warmly,  and  at  the 
same  time  diving  into  the  midst  of  a  theological 
dissertation  on  church  architecture  that  was  all 
Greek  to  me,  while  we  made  our  way  laboriously  up 
the  hill  to  the  top  of  the  ascent. 

"  At  last  we  are  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  thank  good- 
ness !"  I  exclaimed,  taking  off  my  hat  and  fanning 
myself,  "for  if  there's  one  thing  in"  the  world  I  hate 
more  than  another  it  is  the  trouble  of  pushing  a 
tricycle  up  a  steep  hill. 

"  What  a  beautiful  view  !  I  had  no  idea  it  could 
be  so  lovely,"  said  Miss  May,  with  rapture,  as  she 
looked  round  on  the  perfect  sea  of  undulating  forest 
scenery  which  extended  for  miles  on  every  side 
beneath  us. 

"  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  views 
in  the  whole  forest,"  remarked  Hugh  Douglas, 
standing  up  on  his  tricycle.  "  There  is  Fording- 
bridge,  in  the  valley  of  the  Avon ;  Bramble  Hilli  a 
very  pretty  place  ;  Burley  Lodge,  we  passed  on  the 
way  to  Ringwood  ;  Cuffnall,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
forest,  over  there,  and  the  spire  of  Lyndhurst 
Church." 

"  They  all  look  so  deliciously  comfortable,"  said 
Miss  May,  her  bright  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure 
as  she  surveyed  the  beautiful  scenery  around.  "  I 
do  so  Hke  the  New  Forest.  I  don't  think  I  could 
ever  weary  of  it  and  all  its  beauties." 

"  Our  good  people  are  a  little  behind  the  time,"  I 
interposed,  consulting,  at  the  same  time,  my  gold 
watch  and  chain.  "  They  promised  to  be  here  at 
half-past  three,  and  it  is  now  just  ten  minutes  to 
four — twenty  minutes  late." 

"You  are  ten  minutes  too  fast,  Dudley.  Look 
here ;  it  is  only  twenty  minutes  to  four  by  my 
watch,"  interrupted  Master  Syd.,  pulling  out  his 
watch,  that  certainly  could  not  keep  good  time,  con- 
sidering all  the  times  he  had  either  wound  it  too 
tightly,  or  forgotten  to  wind  it  up  at  all ;  "  your 
watch  is  altogether  wrong." 

"  It  is  five  minutes  to  four  by  mine,"  said  Miss 
May,  taking  out  one  of  the  prettiest  little  watches 
imaginable,  "  so  we  have  all  different  time." 

"  It's  the  same  by  mine.  Miss  Eldon,"  chimed 
in  Hugh  Douglas,  "  and  I  see  a  carriage  coming  up 
the  hill  from  Lyndhurst ;  you  can  see  the  road  there 
through  the  trees," 


"Oh,  yes!  there  they  are!"  returned  Miss  May, 
looking  in  the  direction  pointed  out  for  her  by  the 
little  parson.  "  There  is  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice,  and 
Mrs.  Dudley,  and  Colonel  Macnamara,  with  his  back 
to  the  horse.  What  a  hard  pull  up  the  poor  animal 
has." 

"  Here  comes  Eldon  and  Ethnic,  hurrah !"  ex- 
claimed Master  Syd.,  in  the  most  graceless  manner, 
as  Tom  Eldon  and  his  sister  appeared  on  the  scene, 
pushing  the  sociable  up  to  where  we  were  standing. 
"  You  seem  as  if  you  enjoyed  your  push  up.  I  know 
you  liked  it.     Jolly  fine  fun,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  So  they  have  not  arrived  yet  ?"  Said  Tom  Eldon, 
much  surprised,  on  gaining  the  hill  top,  to  find  our 
good  people  from  Lyndhurst  not  there. 

"  Not  yet,  but  they  soon  will,"  I  returned,  point- 
ing towards  the  carriage.  "  There  they  come  ;  you 
see  they  have  a  long  hill  to  drive  up." 

"  And  what  is  the  order  of  the  day  noW  ?"  asked 
Eldon. 

"  Why,  see  all  you  have  to  see  first,"  I  returned, 
smiling  ;  "  then  we  must  all  meet  in  about  an  hour's 
time  for  five  o'clock  tea,  after  which,  home  to 
dinner." 

"  Capital,  old  boy,  you  are  an  awful  good  fellow 
at  arranging  things !  Whistle  for  us  when  you 
have  everything  ready,"  rejoined  Tom,  in  the 
best  of  spirits ;  and  turning  to  Miss  Fitzmaurice,  he 
added,  "  Would  you  like  to  take  a  walk  round  the 
hill  ?    I  think  the  view  on  the  other  side  is  the  best." 

And  off  they  went.  A- few  minutes  later  the 
carriage  drove  up,  and  we  all  went  off,  too,  in  little 
parties  to  see  the  magnificent  views  and  have 
magnificent  chats,  and  do  everything  in  a  magnifi- 
cent way,  you  know.  Miss  May  took  a  couple  of 
sketches  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Hugh 
Douglas  and  Sydney  Fitzmaurice,  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  attentions  to  her,  which  she 
received  in  such  a  queenly  manner  as  to  give  neither 
of  them  any  chance  of  complaint.  My  little  woman 
paired  off  with  Colonel  Macnamai^a,  and  chatted  and 
laughed  away  with  him  as  if  he  were  only  a  j^oung 
fellow  of  five-and-twenty  ;  but  my  Nellie  is  a  wonder- 
ful talker,  and  always  in  the  best  of  tempers-r-capital 
wife  my  Nell  is.  But  as  for  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice,  she 
is  a  very  bad  walker  indeed,  and  as  I  had  the  old 
lady  under  my  careful  wing,  I  soon  found  that  all  idea 
of  walking  was  out  of  the  question,  and  proposed 
an  early  adjournment  to  a  quiet  nook  to  look  after 
the  preparations  for  afternoon  tea. 

"This  is  such  a  beautiful  place,  Mr.  Dudley,  I  feel 
quite  young  again,"  said  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice,  seated 
on  a  camp-chair,  beside  a  great  oak,  while  I  un- 
packed the  basket,  and  arranged  the  different  articles 
on  the  ground  before  her. 
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"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice.  I  am 
sure  it  will  do  us  all  a  world  of  good  to  get  away  from 
town  for  a  little.  Why,  my  little  woman  is  looking 
as  fresh  as  a  daisy,  and  has  not  had  a  single  twinge 
of  her  neuralgia  since  we  left  Winchester." 

"  I  am  sure  I  never  saw  Ethnic  looking  better  in 
her  life,  and  she  is  enjoying  herself  so  much.  She  is 
so  happy  and  delighted  with  her  trip,  as  she  told  me 
herself  last  night ;  she  said  that  it  is  like  a  journey 
through  Fairyland — you  know  girls  are  so  romantic. 
But  there  is  one  thing  it  will  do  for  us  all,  Mr. 
Dudley,  it  will  build  us  up  for  the  winter." 

"  It  will  do  that  certainly,  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice,  and 
thereby  keep  the  doctor  from  our  doors,  which  is,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  a  matter  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  a  dweller  in  the  suburban  parts  of  our 
modern  Babylon.  A  little  outlay  in  a  pleasant  trip 
like  this  is  often  the  means  of  preventing  a  much 
greater  outlay  in  doctors'  bills." 

"  So  Ethnie  was  saying  to-day,"  returned  Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice,  busily  knitting  away  at  an  interminable 
stocking  she  always  seemed  to  have  about  her. 

"  Quite  right,  too,  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice,  and  if  every- 
body was  of  the  same  mind  it  would  make  a  vast  im- 
provement. But,  ah  !  there's  very  few  with  as  much 
good  common-sense  in  their  heads  as  Miss  Fitz- 
maurice," said  I,  determined  to  pay  a  good  compli- 
ment when  I  went  about  it,  for  there's  nothing  pays 
half  so  well. 

"  Yes,  Ethnie  is  a  good  girl,  and  so  affectionate — 
so  very  affectionate.  You  can  have  no  idea,  Mr. 
Dudley,  what  a  wonderful  comfort  she  was  to  me 
during  our  sad  days  in  Ireland.  I  don't  know  what 
we  should  have  done  but  for  her,  as  Sydney  is  rather 
quick,  and  had  not  half  the  patience  that  she  had." 

"  I  think  she  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  young 
ladies  1  have  ever  met,"  said  I,  giving  the  finishing 
touches  to  my  impromptu  tea-table.  "  She  is  so  very 
accomplished,  and  has  such  a  fine  voice,  I  would 
never  tire  of  hearing  her  sing  :  I  am  so  fond  of  music, 
and  yet  I  find  very  few  amateurs  that  come  up  to 
my  standard,  so  much  frothy  performances  now- 
adays I  am  quite  tired  of  them,  and  it  is  a  relief 
to  hear  a  lady  play  on  the  piano  with  such  an  artistic 
touch  as  Miss  Fitzmaurice  has." 

"  She  is  so  fond  of  music,  Mr.  Dudley,  and  I 
recollect  when  she  was  quite  a  baby  she  always  took 
such  notice  of  musical  sounds,  it  was  really  astonish- 
ing. She  used  to  clap  her  httle  hands  and  roll  back 
and  forward  in  her  nurse's  arms  with  dehght  when- 
ever she  heard  good  music,  while  bad  music  always 
made  her  cry." 

"  How  astonishing  !  'Pon  my  word,  she  has  a  good 
ear." 

"  So  her  music-master  said,"  returned  Mrs.  Fitz- 
maurice, giving  me  a  minute  history  of  her  daughter's 


doings  from  her  earliest  years.  "She  grew  up 
beloved  by  everyone  that  came  in  contact  with  her. 
I  don't  know  what  I  would  do  without  her,  though  I 
suppose  she  will  leave  me  some  day.  You  know, 
Mr.  Dudley,  that  girls  never  think  they  are  well  off 
until  they  are  married." 

"  Such  is  life,  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice.  Marriage  is  man's 
destiny  and  woman's  ambition,  you  know,  or,  at 
least,  so  the  old  proverb  runs ;  but,  destiny  or  ambi- 
tion, all  I  know  is  that  it  was  a  lucky  day  for  me 
when  I  fulfilled  my  destiny,  and  my  little  woman  has- 
often  told  me  that  she  never  has  had  cause  to  repent 
her  choice.  But,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  a  few 
minutes,  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice,  I  will  go  and  fill  this 
kettle  with  water  at  the  nearest  house,  if  I  cannot 
find  a  spring  on  my  way." 

There  was  no  spring,  however,  to  reward  my 
search,  and  I  had  nearly  a  mile  to  go  to  the  nearest 
cottage  to  get  the  required  supply.  It  was  an  easy 
walk  down  the  hill,  with  my  empty  kettle,  but  my 
return  journey  was  not  so  pleasant,  and  fifteen 
minutes'  hard  work,  toiling  up  with  my  heavy  burden, 
fatigued  me  so  much  that  I  was  obliged  to  sit  down 
under  a  thicket  of  brambles,  and  rest  awhile.  I  had 
scarcely  composed  myself  to  rest,  however,  or,  in 
other  words,  had  barely  thrown  myself  on  the  ground, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  well-known 
voices  hard  by,  and  which  almost  at  once  informed 
me  that  Tom  Eldon  and  Miss  Fitzmaurice  had 
paused  for  a  minute  or  two  in  their  walk,  and  that 
the  former  was  earnestly  pleading  some  cause  with 
more  than  usual  vehemence.  There  is  nothing  I 
hate  so  much  in  the  world  as  having  to  listen  for  a 
moment  to  anything  that  does  not  concern  me,  and 
as  to  being  placed  in  the  position  I  was  now  unfortu- 
nately in,  by  some  unlucky  fate,  I  have  no  words  to 
express  my  horror.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  Escape 
was  impossible,  for  the  sHghtest  stir  might  betray 
me  to  them,  and  then — the  result  was  too  horrible  to 
contemplate  for  a  man  of  my  temperament.  I  kept 
quiet,  scarcely  breathing,  while  they  passed  within 
a  few  feet  of  my  hiding-place. 

I  caught  a  glimpse  or  two  of  them  as  they  went  by, 
and  with  all  my  shivering  and  shaking  I  could  not 
help  thinking  what  a  pretty  picture  they  would  make 
if  I  only  had  some  kind  of  a  convenient  camera  to 
take  them.  Miss  Ethnie  never  looked  prettier  since 
I  first  saw  her  ;  she  was  dressed  in  a  simple  pink 
dress,  with  a  sailor's  hat,  and  ribbon  to  match  ;  her 
hair  was  brushed  smoothly  back,  for  she  had  a  low 
forehead,  and  required  no  fringe  to  hide  it ;  while 
her  colour  was  a  thought  higher  than  usual,  and  she 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  the  ground.  Not  so 
Tom  Eldon,  for  he  was  all  excitement,  and  was 
gazing  earnestly  into  her  face,  while  he  poured  his 
troubled  words,  without  intermission,  in  her  ears. 
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I  thought  at  first  they  were  engaged,  but  a  few 
seconds  dispelled  that  idea,  and  revealed  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  as  I  told  my  little  woman  when  we 
got  back  to  Lyndhurst. 

"  I  do  wish  I  could  persuade  you  to  agree  with 
me,  Miss  Fitzmaurice,  but  I  suppose  it  is  useless  to 
hope  so,"  said  Tom  Eldon,  earnestly,  while  his  fair 
companion  replied  in  such  a  low  tone  that  I  could 
not  catch  one  word  she  said. 

"  Hallo !  old  boy,  you're  in  for  it  now,"  I  said  to 
myself,  with  anything  but  pleasure,  as  I  saw,  with 
horror  depicted  on  my  face,  the  happy  pair  sitting 
down  comfortably  on  the  gnarled  root  of  an  old  oak 
to  admire  the  scener'y,  while,  unhappily,  I  crouched 
in  misery  under  a  woody  bank,  not  a  dozen  feet 
away,  and  cursed  my  unlucky  stars  that  had  brought 
such  a  sensitive  man,  as  I  am,  innocently  into  such 
an  ungentlemanly  position. 

"By  Jove!  he  is  going  to  ask  her!"  I  almost 
exclaimed  aloud,  on  seeing  him  take  her  pretty  little 
hand  affectionately  in  his,  and  the  thick  drops  of 
perspiration  rolled  down  my  face  in  my  excitement. 
But  a  few  words  I  overheard  soon  dispelled  that 
idea,  and  at  the  same  time  informed  me  he  was 
merely  giving  her  a  lesson  in  palmistry. 

I  shall  never  be  able  to  forget  that  half-hour  as 
long  as  I  live.  Whether  it  was  the  horribly  cramped 
posture  circumstances  over  which  I  had  no  control 
had  forced  me  most  unwillingly  to  assume,  or  the 
fear  of  discovery,  which  was  certain  to  entail  conse- 
quences of  a  very  disagreeable  nature,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  or  both  combined,  with  the  expectancy 
of  carrying  off  some  important  addition  to  my 
knowledge,  and  the  subsequent  disappointment  on 
failing  to  do  so  ;  but  one  thing  I  know,  and  that  is, 
that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  forget  what  happened 
at  Boldrewood,  and  am  afraid  I  shall  always  asso- 
ciate that  lovely  and  historic  woodland  with  divina- 
tion by  palmistry. 

"  What  fun,  Jack  !"  laughed  my  little  woman  when 
we  got  home  and  I  told  her  privately  of  my  unlucky 
plight,  and  of  what  happened  at  Boldrewood. 

"  You  wouldn't  sa)'  it  was  fun,  Nell,  if  you  were  in 
my  place,  I  tell  you,"  I  returned,  with  a  serious 
shake  of  my  head  ;  "  I  thought  they  would  never 
leave  the  place,  and  you  may  say  it  was  well  they 
went  back  up  the  hill,  for  if  they  had  stumbled  on 
me  Tom  Eldon  would  have  thought  me  the  meanest 
cad  in  the  world,  and  small  fault  to  him  either." 

"  I  can  easily  imagine  how  you  would  look.  Jack  ; 
and  Tom  could  scarcely  have  believed  his  eyes,  I 
am  sure,"  said  my  Nellie,  soothingly;  "but  I  am 
very  glad  it  has  happened  as  it  has,  for  you  were  in 
an  unpleasant  position.  How  cramped  you  must 
have  been.  Jack,  crouching  down  there  so  long,  poor 
old  man  !" 


"  I  hope  it  may  never  happen  again  to  me,  dear, 
for  I  am  sure  I  never  felt  half  so  uncomfortable  in 
my  life,  and  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
forget  what  happened  at  Boldrewood. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  NEW  FOREST. 

The  longest  day  comes  to  an  end,  and  so  did  our 
trip  to  the  New  Forest ;  but  the  memory  of  our 
pleasant  holiday  there  will  never  fade  from  my 
recollection  as  long  as  I  live,  or  from  that  of  some 
other  members  of  our  party  either.  The  weather 
was  so  very  good,  too — quite  queen's  weather,  with 
the  exception  of  two  wet  days,  which  made  it  all 
the  more  enjoyable,  and  our  party  such  a  select  one, 
as  my  little  woman  remarked,  that,  take  it  all  in  all, 
I  am  sure  I  deserve  much  credit. 

On  Friday  we  had  a  most  enjoyable  run  to  Bram- 
shaw,  through  charming  forest  scenery,  by  Bramble 
Hill,  where  we  spent  half-an-hour  picking  delicious 
blackberries  ;  thence  round  by  Brook  and  Fritham, 
along  the  most  picturesque  road  imaginable,  through 
the  midst  of  ever-recurring  pictures  of  sylvan 
beauty,  we  wound  along  a  thick-wooded  ridge  to 
Stoney  Cross,  whence  we  had  another  fine  run  home 
by  the  same  route  that  we  had  gone  over  on  our 
pilgrimage  to  Rufus's  Stone.  It  was  altogether  not 
more  than  twelve  miles,  and  got  us  into  good  order 
for  our  longer  run  on  Saturday,  which  was  fully 
thirty  miles,  if  not  more,  and  was  devoted  to 
Lymington  and  the  whole  southern  part  of  the 
forest.  Such  a  pleasant  day  that  Saturday  was, 
and  such  an  enjoyable  run  we  had  too.  There  was 
scarcely  a  breath  of  air  stirring  in  the  open  glades, 
while  the  trees  looked  so  lazy,  with  the  bees  and 
tiny  flies  dancing  about  in  the  shades  that  the  great 
branching  arms  afforded.  Charming  pictures  of 
lovely  woodland  scenery  on  all  sides,  some  of  which 
Miss  May  made  sketches  of,  some  of  which  we  were 
forced  to  leave  behind,  after  more  than  one  long 
lingering  look,  while  we  were  pleased  beyone  measure 
at  Hugh  Douglas's  success  in  taking  some  photo- 
graphs by  means  of  a  little  pocket  camera  he  had 
invested  in,  and  two  of  which  I  have  framed  and 
hanging  up  in  my  study  now.  Capital  pictures  they 
are ;  one  of  Boldre  Church,  and  the  other  a  view 
at  Haywood's  Hill,  on  the  Lymington  Water,  and 
they  bring  back  every  turn  and  twist  of  that  day's 
ride  so  vividly  as  I  look  at  them  over  the  mantel- 
piece. 

Sunday  we  spent  for  the  second  time  at  Lynd- 
hurst, admired  the  Ten  Virgins  for  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  beard  a  good  sermon,  and  saw  the 
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same  people  in  the  same  places,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  Hugh  Douglas,  who  stood,  knelt,  and  sat 
beside  Miss  May,  and  looked,  if  anything,  more 
earnest  and  happier  than  usual,  while  she  looked  so 
stately  and  magnificent  beside  him  that  I  could 
hardly  keep  from  echoing  Sydney  Fitzmaurice's 
words  as  I  looked  at  them.  But  where  was  Master 
Syd.  ?  He  was  actually  in  church,  which  was  a  great 
wonder,  and  a  matter  for  congratulation  on  his 
mother's  part,  as  she  told  my  little  woman  ;  but  I 
knew  what  it  was  worth,  and  told  my  little  woman 
so  too,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  she  agreed  with 
me.  Why,  Master  Syd.  seemed  to  think,  after  all, 
that  height  is  not  everything,  and  had  come  to 
church  for  the  express  purpose  of  watching  Hugh 
Douglas,  of  whom  he  had  grown  confoundedly 
jealous. 

It  was  with  regret  I  saw  the  bright  sunlight 
streaming  in  through  my  bedroom  wmdow  on  Mon- 
day morning,  and  the  weathercock  pointing  north- 
east, for  we  had  already  decided  to  leave  Lyndhurst 
for  Christchurch  and  Bournemouth,  en  route  for  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  at  eleven  o'clock,  weather  permitting, 
and  so  the  brilliant  sun  declared,  as  plainly  as  could 
be,  that  before  the  day  was  spent  mine  eyes  should 
behold  the  last  of  the  New  Forest. 

We  bade  good-bye  to  pretty  Lyndhurst  accordingly 
at  half-past  eleven,  and  passed  out  the  Christchurch 
road,  the  same  we  had  before  ridden  on  our  visit  to 
Knightwood  Oak.  Our  party,  too,  was  larger  than 
usual,  as  Colonel  Macnamara  and  his  charges  came 
with  us,  not  on  tricycles  to  be  sure,  but  we  sent  the 
baggage  on  to  Bournemouth  by  train,  and  they 
drove  as  far  as  Christchurch  by  road,  an  arrange- 
ment I  highly  approved  of,  as,  since  the  advent  of 
Hugh  Douglas,  our  little  party  was  getting  cut  up 
into  most  exclusive  cliques,  with  the  result  of  leaving 
an  old  married  man  like  your  humble  servant  quite 
out  in  the  cold. 

I  had  a  pretty  good  time  of  it,  however,  as  far  as 
the  Giant  Oak,  for  Tom  Eldon  and  Hugh  Douglas 
rode  races  under  the  supervision  of  Master  Syd., 
and  left  the  two  ladies  on  the  sociable  to  my  undi- 
vided attention.  But  I  need  not  say  that  this  state 
of  things  was  very  unlikely  to  last,  and  on  leaving 
Knightwood  a  new  arrangement  left  me  all  alone  in 
my  glory,  with  nothing  else  to  do  but  accompany  the 
carriage.  Miss  Fitzmaurice  wanted  to  ride  her  own 
tricycle  for  a  change,  lest,  as  she  said,  she  might 
forget  how  to  work  it  altogether,  and,  besides,  it 
was  not  right  for  her  to  usurp  Miss  May's  place  on 
the  sociable  altogether.  But  here  a  dilemma  arose, 
for  Tom  Eldon  did  not  like  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
her  company,  you  know,  and  what  was  he  to  do  ? 
A  few  minutes,  however,  settled  the  important  ques- 
tion, and  I  can  tell  you  I  opened  my  eyes  nearly  as 


wide  as  Master  Syd.  did  his  when  Hugh  Douglas 
resigned  his  tricycle  to  Tom  Eldon,  and  after  a  little 
necessary  alteration  to  suit  his  height,  actually  took 
his  seat  on  that  love  of  a  sociable  and  rode  off  with 
Miss  May. 

A  few  minutes  before  two  we  rolled  into  the 
ancient  town  of  Christchurch,  and  drew  up  our  iron 
horses  before  the  hotel  door  just  in  time  for  a  hearty 
luncheon  after  our  fourteen  miles  ride  from  Lynd- 
hurst, and  which  we  did  ample  justice  to  before 
setting  out  to  view  the  noteworthy  objects  in  the 
sleepy  borough. 

The  magnificent  old  Priory  Church,  standing  on 
the  peninsula  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  rivei^s 
Avon  and  Stour,  with  its  fine  tower  conspicuous 
alike  by  sea  and  land,  is  the  one  great  point  of 
interest  in  the  place.  It  was  founded  in  the  reign 
of  William  Rufus,  and  consequently  is  Norman  in 
all  its  older  portions.  The  most  elaborate  part  of 
the  building  is,  without  doubt,  the  north  side,  where 
there  is  a  very  splendid  porch,  almost  as  high  as 
the  main  body  of  the  church  and  projecting  from  it 
in  an  unusual  manner,  with  a  large  chamber  in  the 
upper  storey.  There  is  also  an  exquisitely-finished 
turret  on  the  north  transept,  which,  with  St. 
Michael's  loft  over  the  Ladye  Chapel,  affords  two 
very  striking  objects  for  the  ecclesiastical  arch^olo- 
gist,  while  the  nave  contains  some  of  the  oldest 
Norman  work  in  the  building.  Inside  are  some  very 
striking  monuments,  one  of  which  is  to  Shelley  and 
his  wife,  and  also  some  quaint  old  chapels  and 
chantries  built  by  old  worthies  as  burial-places. 

"What  a  fine  old  screen  !"  remarked  Miss  May 
as  we  walked  up  the  nave.  "  I  must  take  a  sketch 
of  it,  Mr.  Dudley,  if  you  can  give  me  time  ;  I  shan't 
be  long." 

"With  the  greatest  felicity,  Miss  May,"  I  replied, 
handing  her  a  chair.  "  We  have  half  an  hour  to 
spare  yet  if  we  are  to  pay  Hengistbury  Head  a  visit." 

"Then  I  shall  lose  no  time,"  she  returned,  with  a 
smile,  proceeding  at  once  to  take  a  drawing  of  the 
beautiful  rood  screen  before  us.  "  How  very  old  it 
seems  !" 

"  It  dates  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
Miss  Eldon,  though  the  choir  was  not  built  till  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,"  observed  Hugh 
Douglas.  "  The  altar-piece  is  also  very  old  and 
singular,  the  subject  being  the  stem  of  Jesse,  while 
the  positions  of  the  figures  are  very  remarkable." 

"  Do  you  know,  I  like  those  curious  old  postures, 
Mr.  Douglas,"  said  Miss  May,  with  a  sweet  smile.  "  I 
often  think,  as  I  stand  before  pictures,  with  wooden 
horses  and  men  in  impossible  positions  in  the  midst 
of  exquisitely  beautiful  scenery,  of  all  the  trouble  it 
must  have  given  those  old  masters,  and  I  can't  bear 
to  laugh  at  them." 
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What  answer  Hugh  Douglas  made  I  cannot  tell, 
for  I  moved  away  at  the  same  time  with  Colonel 
Macnamara  and  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice  to  look  at  the 
west  window,  which  illustrates  the  "  Te  Deum  "  in 
stained  glass.  A  visit  to  the  crypt  and  the  Ladye 
Chapel,  with  its  old  altar,  finished  our  tour  of  in- 
spection, and,  walking  down  to  the  town-quay,  we 
took  a  boat  for  Hengistbury  Head— a  distance  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half. 

We  had  a  delightful  row  down  the  estuary  of  the 
twin  rivers  as  the  tide  was  flowing  out,  and  we  were 
borne  along  at  a  rapid  pace  by  our  stalwart  oars- 
men over  the  bosom  of  the  placid  waters.  At  length 
we  arrived  at  a  pretty  cove  at  the  mouth  of  an 
ancient  cut,  which  had  been  made  in  the  days  of 
the  Saxons  to  render  it  invulnerable  by  land.  Here 
we  paid  off  our  boat,  intending  to  return  by  land, 
and  ascended  the  Head.  It  was  rather  a  laborious 
climb,  I  must  allow,  with  the  sun  burning  down  on 
us  and  scarcely  a  wind  stirring,  but  the  magnificent 
view  from  the  top  amply  repaid,  and  I  would  not 
have  missed  it  for  a  good  deal.  I  don't  remember 
ever  seeing  a  finer  sea  and  coast  view  in  my  life  than 
I  did  from  Hengistbury  Head.  On  one  side  we  had 
a  splendid  panoramic  view  of  the  Needles,  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  Southampton  Water,  with  the  green 
ocean  of  the  New  Forest  stretching  far  away  to  the 
north,  while  on  the  other  side  we  could  distinctly 
trace  the  chalk  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  as  far 
down  as  Durlstone  Head. 

We  had  an  interesting  walk  back  to  Christchurch 
of  about  two  miles,  tracing  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
lines  of  defence  on  our  way,  and  started  for  Bourne- 
mouth at  five  o'clock,  not  by  the  direct  route  by  the 
coast  however,  but  making  a  detour  of  about  three 
miles  up  the  valley  of  the  Avon  to  visit  St.  Catherine's 
Hill,  and  then  turning  to-  the  left  so  as  to  make  our 
evening  ride  a  matter  of  some  seven  or  eight  miles, 
while  the  rest  of  our  good  people  took  their  depar- 
ture by  the  5.20  train. 

Following  the  Ringwood  Road,  we  passed  through 
very  pretty  river  scenery  for  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  to  Sopley,  where  we  stopped  for  a  short  time 
to  see  the  pretty  little  church  which  of  old  times  was 
attached  to  Christchurch  Priory,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  place  where  the  monks  of  that  monastery 
had  their  sanatorium.  It  is  a  cruciform  building 
with  the  tower  at  the  west,  and  a  very  fine  south 
porch  with  a  figure  of  St.  Michael  well  worthy  of 
notice.  Inside  we  took  particular  interest  in  the 
corbels  of  the  fine  old  oak  roof  in  the  nave,  with 
figures  of  little  angels  playing  on  musical  instruments 
in  the  most  absurd  manner,  as  if  they  were  trying  to 
make  two  stone  monks  in  the  little  chancel  awake 
up  from  their  long  sleep  and  dance  down  the  aisle. 
I  can  stand  an  aagel  playing  on  an  orthodox  harp. 


but  I  can't  endure  a  winged  figure  on  a  church  wall 
making  believe  to  play  on  an  idiotic-looking  guitar. 

Leaving  the  little  church,  we  rode  on  a  bit 
further  to  the  base  of  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  where  we 
left  our  tricycles  in  charge  of  an  old  woman  in  a 
pretty  ivy-clad  cottage  hard  by,  and  ascended  the 
hill  to  take  our  last  view  of  the  New  Forest. 

"  I  think  this  is  the  third  hill-top  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Catherine  we  have  passed  by  since  we  left 
town,"  said  Miss  May,  as  we  examined  the  traces  of 
what  must  have  been  a  little  chapel  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  hill. 

"Yes,  Miss  May,  you  are  quite  right,"  I  returned, 
readily.  "  The  first  was  near  Guildford,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  and  the  other  at  Winchester." 

"  That's  the  one  that  you  and  I  walked  up  to  see 
the  morning  we  left,  and  a  jolly  stiff"  hill  it  was,  too," 
interrupted  Master  Syd.,  puffing  a  nasty  cigar. 

"  Height's  everything,"  I  thought',  looking  at  the 
jealous  youth  with  a  satisfied  air  as  I  replied  to  him, 
saying,  "  No,  that  was  St.  Giles's  HiU  we  walked  up 
on  that  memorable  morning.  St.  Catherine's  lay  to 
the  south  with  a  large  clump  of  trees  on  its  summit." 

"That  is  the  hill  with  the  celebrated  labyrinth 
which  was  cut  by  a  Winchester  boy  who  was  kept 
from  going  home  for  the  holidays,"  interposed  Hugh 
Douglas. 

"  What  a  shame  to  keep  the  poor  boy  all  alone  in 
an  empty  school  when  his  companions  were  enjoying 
all  the  long-looked-for  pleasures  of  their  holidays," 
said  Miss  May,  feelingly.  "  I  have  no  patience  with 
such  parents.  Poor  fellow  !  All  he  suffered  that 
holiday  time  for  no  good,  and  he  is  now  so  long  dead 
that  even  his  name  is  forgotten.  But  what  a  fine 
view,  and  what  a  curious  appearance  all  those  dark 
woods  have !" 

"  They  are  fir  trees.  Miss  Eldon,"  returned  Douglas, 
"  which  accounts  for  their  peculiar  effect,  so  different 
from  a  plantation  of  oaks.  About  a  mile  higher  up 
the  valley  is  a  place  called  Tyrrel's  Ford,  where  Sir 
Walter  Tyrrel  crossed  the  river  as  he  fled  to  Poole 
to  take  ship  for  France,  after  his  unlucky  shot  which 
killed  King  Rufus,  and  a  blacksmith's  forge  still 
exists  on  the  same  spot  where  he  is  said  to  have 
made  a  halt  to  have  his  horse  shod." 

"  Ten  minutes  to  six,  Miss  May,  and  we  have  five 
miles  yet  to  go,"  said  I,  taking  out  my  watch,  "so  I 
am  afraid  we  must  bid  farewell  to  the  New  Forest." 

"  Yes,  we  have  had  a  very  pleasant  time  in  the 
beautiful  old  forest,  and  I  feel  quite  sorry  at  seeing 
the  last  of  it,"  returned  Miss  May,  with  a  tender 
sigh,  as  she  turned  to  take  a  long  look  over  the 
mighty  expanse  of  undulating  green  foliage  that  was 
lost  in  the  far  distant  haze  of  the  atmosphere  toward 
the  north  and  east. 
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"  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming  parts  of 
England  to  spend  a  quiet  hoUday  in,  and  I'm  sure 
there  would  be  something  new  every  day  and  well 
worth  seeing  for  half  a  summer  season,"  said  Hugh 
Douglas. 

"  Capital  road  for  bicycling;  but  as  for  the  rest,  I 
can't  say  much — nothing  but  trees,  and  half  of  them 
only  fit  for  firewood,"  interposed  Master  Syd., 
characteristically. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  how  can  you  say-so  !"  ex- 
claimed Miss  May,  quite  shocked. 

"  Well,  Miss  May,"  said  I,  turning  to  lead  the  way 
down,  "  there  is  the  last  of  the  New  Forest,  where 
we  have  spent  as  pleasant  and  enjoyable  a  fortnight 
as  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  take  part  in.  To 
morrow  to  'fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.'  " 


CHAPTER    XV. 

CARISBROOKE     CASTLE. 

We  spent  Monday  evening  and  all  Tuesday  in 
Bournemouth,  leaving  it  on  Wednesday  morning  at 
eleven  o'clock  for  Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight,  where 
we  arrived  after  a  pleasant  passage  of  about  three 
hours  in  a  comfortable  little  steamer.  We  had  at 
first  decided  to  press  on  at  once  to  Newport  and  see 
Carisbrooke  Castle  the  same  evening,  but,  owing  to 
Hugh  Douglas's  representation,  we  postponed  that 
arrangement  to  the  following  day,  and  went  instead 
to  see  the  Needles  and  Alum  Bay,  stopping  for  the 
night  at  Freshwater,  which  all  considered  well 
repaid  us  for  our  time,  and  would  have  been  a  great 
loss  to  have  missed  seeing  when  such  an  opportunity 
offered  itself. 

Very  little  worth  relating  took  place  since  our 
departure  from  Christchurch,  or  otherwise  I  was 
kept  so  much  out  of  the  running  that  I  only  saw,  but 
heard  not,  and  so  have  nothing  to  chronicle,  with 
the  exception  of  a  fall  Master  Syd.  got  over  a  clifl 
near  Alum  Bay  ;  a  good  fall,  too,  but  it  is  so  hard  to 
kill  a  bad  thing,  that  a  glass  of  brandy  made  him  all 
right  in  a  few  minutes. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning  we  left  Fresh- 
water for  Newport  by  a  long  roundabout  way,  keep- 
ing to  the  south  coast  as  far  as  Chale,  and  then 
turning  north  across  the  island  to  Newport  by  Caris- 
brooke. We  had  a  delightful  ride  of  about  five  and 
twenty  miles,  the  greater  part  of  which  lay  along  the 
bold  coast,  and  gave  us  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  several  interesting  Chines  on  the  way,  and  also 
the  quaint  little  churches,  with  their  curious  decora- 
tions and  pretty  graveyards. 

We  had  early  luncheon  at  Gatcomb,  an  extremely 
pretty  little  village  in  the  valley  of  the  Medina  river, 
and  went  to  see  the  effigy  of  a  knight  in  armour  of 


the  time  of  Edward  I.  in  the  little  church,  while 
Miss  May  took  some  sketches  of  the  scenery,  which 
was  very  pretty  indeed,  and  well  worth  preserving. 
Three  miles  further  on  we  entered  the  quaint  old 
village  of  Carisbrooke,  where  we  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  any  amount  of  annoying  touters  for  soi- 
disant  hotels  and  inns,  as  we  pushed  our  machines 
up  the  hill  to  the  castle.  There  we  met  the  rest  or 
our  party,  who  had  gone  on  the  day  before  to 
Cowes  on  leaving  us  at  Yarmouth,  and  had  takenjup 
their  auarters  at  Newport,  where  we  were  to  return 
from  the  castle. 


"I  don't  eu', y  Lhailu^  I.  his  feelings  as  he  w^s 
walking  up  here  two  hundred  and  something  years 
ago  ;  he  must  have  been  rather  crest-fallen,"  said 
Tom  Eldon,  as  we  walked  across  the  moat  up  to  the 
old  dismantled  castle  gateway. 

"  I  say,  what  a  jolly  fine  rage  the  old  bloke  must 
have  been  in  at  the  idea  of  being  marched  a  prisoner 
into  one  of  his  own  castles!"  exclaimed  Master  Syd., 
laughing.  '■  How  the  soldiers  must  have  laughed 
in  their  sleeves  as  they  brought  the  old  cove  in." 

"You  are  very  irreverent,  Syd.;  you  should  not 
speak  in  such  tones  of  a  king,"  said  Miss  Fitzmaurice, 
very  properly  reproving  her  good-for-nothing  brother. 
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"Well,  he  was  only  an  old  bloke,  and  a  bad  one  into 
the  bargahi,"  peevishly  returned  Master  Syd.,  as 
Hugh  Douglas  knocked  for  admittance  at  the  curious 
old  gate. 

A  pretty  young  porteress  opened  the  small  wooden 
door  for  us — a  great  improvement,  I  thought,  on  the 
stern  sentinel  who  let  in  the  unhappy  king^and 
after  the  payment  of  a  small  fee  all  round,  admitted 
us  to  tie  Great  Court,  in  which  are  situated  the 
buildings  occupied  by  Charles  and  his  daughter  for 
eight  months,  the  ancient  keep,  the  Mountjoy  tower, 
and  the  celebrated  well  with  the  donkeys. 

After  duly  inscribing  our  names  in  the  visitors' 
book,  where  Master  Syd.  set  himself  down  as  the 
Marquis  de  Bicyclisto  de  Chateau  Espana,  we  went 
to  see  the  lonely  rooms  where  the  king  was  im- 
prisoned, and  where  the  lovely  Princess  Elizabeth 
died.  Much  did  we  moralise  over  the  vicissitudes 
of  life,  which,  however,  I  have  no  idea  of  boring  you 
with,  as  our  remarks  were  very  common-place 
indeed,  and  such  as  a  visit  to  the  same  historic 
ground  would  be  certain  to  call  forth  in  tempera- 
ments of  average  mould.  Our  next  move  was  to  the 
well-house  to  see  the  water  pumped  up  by  the 
donkey  and  wheel,  which  was  put  in  motion  for  the 
second  time  that  day  at  Master  Syd.'s  earnest 
request,  a  fellow-feeling,  I  suppose,  making  him 
wondrous  kind ;  after  which  we  fed  the  poor  animal 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  cake,  which  he  seemed  to 
regard  as  his  right,  and  then  made  our  way  up  the 
steep  flight  of  steps  to  the  keep. 

"  Tell  me,  Nellie,  do  you  remark  anything  strange 
to-day?"  I  asked  my  little  woman,  as  we  lingered 
a  few  minutes  behind  the  others,  leaning  over  the 
parapet  of  the  keep.  "  Do  you  notice  anything 
about  Tom  Eldon  and  Ethnie  Fitzmaurice  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  do,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time 
either,"  returned  my  little  woman,  with  a  wise  nod 
of  her  head.  "  I  don't  know  what  happened  yester- 
day, but  I  have  remarked  how  she  has  been  keeping 
as  much  apart  from  him  for  the  last  week  as  she 
could  without  attracting  any  notice  from  us,  though 
she  hasn't  succeeded  after  all." 

"  I  don't  know  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  it  all, 
Nellie,  but  everything  seems  to  be  going  contrary  to 
what  I  expected.  There  is  Hugh  Douglas  dancing 
attendance  on  Ethnie  Fitzmaurice,  though  I  am  sure 
he  likes  May  Eldon  infinitely  better ;  while  she 
appears  to  take  kindly  to  the  innate  nonsense  of 
that  absurd  buftbon  Syd.  Fitzmaurice,  and  Tom 
Eldon  is  altogether  taken  up  with  old  Mrs.  Fitz- 
maurice." 

"Hush,  there  he  goes!"  whispered  my  little 
woman,  as  Tom  Eldon  emerged  from  the  ivy-mantled 
archway,  leading  the  old  lady,  or,  rather,  helping  her, 
I   should  say,  down  the  long,  dangerous,   slippery 


stone  steps  beneath  us.  "  See  how  very  carefully 
he  helps  her  down  the  steep  steps.  Jack.  I  tell  you 
there  must  be  something  in  that." 

"  You  think  she  has  refused  him,  then  ?" 

"No,  Jack,  I  do  not  think  any  such  thing.  I'm 
sure  Ethnie  prefers  Tom  Eldon  to  anybody  she  has 
ever  met,  or  paid  her  attention." 

"  But  do  you  think  she  is  in  love  with  him  ?" 

"  I  am  certain  she  is,  Jack — as  much  in  love  with 
him  as  ever  a  girl  was  with  any  man ;  I  am  quite  sure 
of  that,"  said  my  wife,  with  a  satisfied  nod  of  her 
head. 

"  Then  why  won't  she  have  him  ?  for  I  am  sure 
Tom  Eldon  is  dying  for  her,  and  he  certainly  didn't 
lose  all  the  opportunities  he  had  for  the  last  week  of 
asking  her.  Why,  what  more  romantic  place  could 
they  be  in  than  the  New  Forest,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?" 

"  Well,  and  I'm  sure  they  have  taken  advantage 
of  it,  too,"  returned  Nellie,  with  a  wise  little  smile. 
"  You  certainly  could  not  expect  it  to  be  all  settled  in 
a  day  ?  Why,  it  is  only  three  weeks  since  you  first 
started  on  the  trip,  though  I  allow  they  have  known 
each  other  very  intimately  for  the  last  six  months." 

"  'Pon  my  word,  Nellie,  I  think  they  have  had 
plenty  of  time  to  make  up  their  minds,  and  ought  to 
have  done  so  a  week  ago.  Why,  I  was  quite  sure 
they  would  have  been  engaged  for  good  and  all  after 
our  run  to  Boldrewood  ;  he  never  left  her  side  the 
whole  day,  and  she  looked  as  happy  as  a  queen." 

"  They  must  be  thinking  about  it.  Jack,"  said  my 
wife,  quietly." 

"  We  didn't  take  long  to  think  about  it,  Nellie,  did 
we,  love  ?"  said  I,  taking  up  one  of  my  little  woman's     jm 
little  hands  as  I  spoke.  '' 

"Jack!"  returned  she,  reprovingly,  pouting  her 
pretty  lips,  which  I  immediately  stole  a  kiss  from  to 
prevent  her  giving  me  a  hearing. 

"  Then  you  think  they  have  had  a  quarrel,  and  he 
is  making  up  to  the  mother  so  as  to  be  restored  to 
favour  in  the  daughter's  eyes  ?"  U 

"  Perhaps  so."  n' 

"  But  what  could  they  have  quarrelled  about, 
Nellie  ?" 

"  Well,  Jack,  I  declare  you  are  one  of  the  most 
inquisitive  men  living  ;  you  want  to  know  everything, 
and  I  won't  tell  you." 

"  You  don't  know  yourself,"  said  I,  laughing. 

"Very  well,  Jack,  if  I  don't  I  have  nothing  to  tell 
you,"  she  returned,  nodding  her  head  wisely,  and 
adding,  as  she  stood  up,  "  but  it  will  look  bad  if  we 
do  not  rejoin  the  others." 

"  Then  you  think  it  will  be  all  right  yet  ?"  I  said, 
as  we  left  the  keep. 

"  Of  course  it  will.  Jack.     Everything  comes  right 
n  the  end,  if  people  will  only  bide  their  time,  and 
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not    rush    blindly    into    anything,    especially    into 
marriage." 

"  I  only  hope  it  will,  Nellie,  for  I  think  if  ever 
marriages  were  made  in  heaven,  Tom  Eldon  and 
Ethnie  Fitzmaurice  were  intended  for  each  other 
since  they  were  born." 

"  And  Hugh  Douglas  and  May  Eldon  ?" 

"  Idon't  know,  Nellie." 

"  Why,  Jack,  you  surely  wouldn't  give  her  to 
Sydney  Fitzmaurice  ?" 

"  Certainly  not ;  but "  and  I  hesitated  in  the 

middle  of  my  reply. 

"But  what?"  asked  my  little  woman,  looking  up 
inquiringly  into  my  face.  "  Why  do  you  think  they 
have  not  been  intended  for  each  other  since  their 
birth.  Jack  ?" 

"  Why,  on  account  of  their  height,  Nellie.  You 
see  May  Eldon  is  a  very  fine,  tall  girl,  with  a  splendid 
figure,  and  made  in  proportion ;  while  Hugh  Douglas 
is  scarcely  an  inch  taller  than  Miss  Fitzmaurice,  so 
you  see " 

"  So  I  see.  Jack,"  returned  my  wife,  interrupting 
me,  with  a  merry  laugh,  "you  are  quite  a  convert  to 
Sydney  Fitzmaurice's  notion,  that  height  is  every- 
thing, after  all  you  said  against  him  at  Winchester 
for  saying  so.     I  wonder  at  you.  Jack  !" 

"  Indeed  I  am  not,  dear,"  I  returned  hurriedly, 
"  I  don't  believe  any  such  thing;  but  don't  you  think 
we  ought  to  draw  the  line  somewhere  ?  I  think  Hugh 
Douglas  would  be  the  very  husband  to  suit  May 
Eldon ;  he  has  everything  to  recommend  him,  and  I 
am  sure  that  she  esteems  him  very  highly — very 
highly  indeed.  But  then,  you  must  allow,  Nellie,  he 
is  so  very  small,  and  she  is  so  stately,  so  tall,  too, 
compared  to  him,  that,  you  know,  it  would  really 
look  so  absurd  to  see  them  married  ;  she  would  be 
such  a  big  wife  for  him." 

"  Well,  Jack,  and  hasn't  he  as  good  a  right  to  have 
a  big  wife  as  you  have  to  have  a  little  one  ?"  inter- 
posed my  little  woman,  with  a  coy  look. 

"  That's  very  bad  logic,  Nellie,  and  won't  stand  at 
all." 

"  Every  rule  has  an  exception." 
"  And  you  want  to  prove  the  rule  by  making  them 
the  exception  ?"  I  suggested,  as  we  turned  into  the 
great  courtyard.  "  Well,  I'm  sure  they  are  well 
suited  in  everything  but  height,  and  that  is  a 
stumbling-block  to  me,  Nellie,  that  I  can  hardly  get 
over.  Why,  dear,  he  must  always  wear  a  tall  hat  if 
he  expects  to  look  anything  beside  her." 

"Well,  Jack,  you  are  so  absurd,"  said  my  little 
woman,  rather  severely.  "  You  like  and  you 
wouldn't  like,  and  you  don't  know  what  you're 
saymg.  You  have  got  that  absurd  idea  about 
height  and  appearance  that  you  won't  look  deeper 
and  see  that  the  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man, 


and  the  woman  too — not  inches,  or  even  good  looks, 
Jack,  and  which  I  think  you  ought  to  be  the  very 
first  to  allow,"  with  an  arch  look  at  me. 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  Nellie,"  I  said,  after  a 
minute's  silence. 

"  Well,  Jack,  I'll  tell  you  what  we  shall  do,"  she 
continued,  in  a  low  tone,  as  we  came  up  with  the 
others.  "  They  are  now  going  to  do  the  walls,  so 
do  you  manage  to  relieve  Tom  Eldon  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
maurice; I'll  engage  Hugh  Douglas  in  conversation, 
and  take  him  away  altogether  from  Ethnie ;  Master 
Syd.,  you  may  be  sure,  will  keep  close  to  May 
Eldon,  and  then  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see. 
Hush  !" 

I'm  considered  to  be  a  most  obliging  man  by  the 
greater  number  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances, 
and  I  am  sure  you  would  be  of  the  same  opinion  if 
you  only  saw  me  taking  old  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice  round 
the  walls,  while  my  little  woman  was  laughing  and 
chatting  away  with  Hugh  Douglas,  and  Master  Syd. 
was  fully  persuaded  in  himself  that  he  had  made 
a  conquest,  and  was  ready  to  take  any  amount  of 
affidavits  that  Miss  May  Eldon  was  head  and  ears 
in  love  with  him — the  said  Sydney  Fitzmaurice — 
solely  on  account  of  his  fine  height  and  good  looks, 
but  more  particularly  the  former.  I  was,  however, 
much  pleased  with  the  success  of  my  Nellie's 
manceuvre,  and  if  I  am  not  a  very  bad  judge  of 
character,  I  think  the  young  couple  themselves  were 
equally  well  pleased,  for  they  looked  as  happy  as 
any  young  lovers  would  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

So  we  perambulated  the  old  walls  as  far  as  the 
south  tower,  where  we  made  a  halt  to  admire  the 
undulating  country  to  the  south,  and  commiserate 
the  white-robed  nuns  that  we  saw  walking  up  and 
down  the  garden  of  the  pretty  convent  hard  by, 
while  Miss  May  took  a  few  extremely  pretty  sketches 
of  the  old  castle,  the  roofless  chapel  and  the  keep, 
and  the  centre  of  attraction — for  so  Nellie  and  I 
call  Tom  Eldon  and  Ethnie  Fitzmaurice — actually 
walked  on  round  the  corner,  and  got  lost  to  view, 
though  to  memory  dear. 

"Well,  Jack,  what  do  you  say  now  ?"  whispered 
my  little  woman,  passing  close  to  me  as  we  sat 
down  on  the  scattered  stones  of  the  ruined  tower. 

"  That  you  are  quite  right,  Nell,  and  that  I  was 
nearly  putting  my  foot  in  it,"  I  returned,  pretending 
to  settle  my  wife's  fringe  where  it  wasn't  astray. 

"  I  am  going  to  do  something  else,  too,  that  will 
surprise  and  gratify  you  when  we  resume  our  walk, 
so  keep  your  eyes  open,  dear,"  hurriedly  whispered 
my  Nell,  adding  in  her  ordinary  tone  of  voice,  as 
she  turned  to  the  others,  "  Yes,  Jack,  so  very 
picturesque.  Don't  you  admire  that  pretty  view, 
Mrs.  Fitzmaurice — the  old  keep  and  the  long  flight 
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of  steps  peeping  through  the  trees,  with  the  sunhght 
casting  such  strong  shadows  down  the  walls  ?  Oh, 
it  is  so  very  beautiful,  so  very  lovely,  I  must  get 
May  to  sketch  when  she  is  ready." 

."  Everything  about  here  is  so  engaging,  Mrs. 
Dudley,  so  very  attractive,"  returned  Mrs.  Fitz- 
maurice,  with  a  sad  smile  ;  "  I  suppose  it  is  the 
memory  of  past  events  connected  with  every  part  of 
it  that  makes  it  doubly  interesting." 

"  It  was  very  extensive,  too,"  said  Hugh  Douglas, 
pointing  out  the  lines  of  the  ramparts  and  the  outer 
walls  ;  "  they  were  added  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  scare,  the  keep  being  the  oldest  part,  and 
dating  from  the  Roman  occupation.  It  must  have 
been  a  very  strong  fort  in  those  days,  and  have  held 
a  great  number  of  soldiers." 

"  I  can  fancy  the  poor  sentinels  pacing  backward 
and  forward  on  these  walls  in  the  cold,  dark  hours 
of  the  night,  peering  out  into  the  gloom,  and  almost 
hoping  that  something  unusual  was  going  to  take 
place  to  change  the  monotony  of  their  watch.  I 
wonder  did  any  of  the  unhappy  wretches  ever  com- 
mit suicide  by  jumping  down.     I'm  sure " 

"  I'm  sure  you  would.  Jack,"  said  my  little  woman, 
interrupting  me.  "  But  you  ought  to  go  down  for 
Colonel  Macnamara.  He  was  resting  in  the  lodge, 
and  does  not  know  where  we  are  perhaps.  I  am 
sure  he  would  enjoy  the  view  from  where  we  are 
now." 

Mrs.  Fitzmaurice,  however,  would  not  hear  of  my 
going  for  him,  but  called  over  her  son,  and  sent  him 
down  instead,  which  Master  Syd.  did  with  the  very 
worst  grace  imaginable,  and  with  a  look  that  would 
have  killed  my  little  Nell,  if  it  were  possible  for  looks 
to  do  so.  I  was  surprised  at  first,  I  must  confess, 
at  my  wife's  manoeuvre ;  but  a  glance  from  her 
bright  eyes  at  once  telegraphed  to  me  the  true  state 
of  affairs,  which  was  immediately  confirmed  by 
Hugh  Douglas  betaking  himself  to  Miss  May's  side. 

A  few  minutes  later  Master  Syd.  returned  at  a 
rapid  pace,  almost  dragging  the  old  Colonel  along 
in  his  eagerness  to  regain  his  place  ;  but,  lo  !  when 
he  arrived  and  found  it  in  possession  of  Hugh 
Douglas,  his  face  and  his  fury  were  quite  beyond 
the  power  of  my  pen  to  express.  It  was  something 
terrible  to  behold,  though  particularly  gratifying  to 
me,  as  I  have  a  jealous  character  in  the  book  I  am 
now  writing,  and  I  was  delighted  at  the  chance  of 
taking  a  few  notes  from  the  life.  He  looked  much 
worse  than  any  young  fellow  I  have  ever  seen  at  a 
ball  or  elsewhere,  labouring  under  a  similar  com- 
plaint. He  actually  gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage, 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  have  felt  much  pleasure 
in  throwing  poor  little  Douglas  down  into  the  moat 
below,  and  dancing  a  hornpipe  on  top  of  him,  if  the 
wise  laws  of  a  paternal  government  had  not  placed 


a  serious  obstacle  in  his  way.  However,  Master 
Syd.'s  dream  of  love  was  at  an  end,  for  my  little 
woman  had  taken  it  into  her  head  to  oppose  the  un- 
happy youth,  and  once  she  did,  I  know,  his  chance 
was  little  worth. 

"  Well,  Jack,  what  do  you  say  now  ?"  said  Nellie 
to  me  in  a  low  tone,  while  Colonel  Macnamara  was 
speaking  to  his  sister.  Hugh  Douglas  was  admiring 
Miss  May  as  she  drew,  and  Master  Syd.  stood  a 
little  apart,  pretending  to  admire  the  view,  but  in 
reality  looking  daggers  at  Douglas. 

"  You  are  a  wise  little  woman,  Nell,"  said  I,  sitting 
down  at  her  feet,  and  putting  my  big  curly  head  on 
her  lap.  "  You  are  a  wise  little  woman,  and  have 
kept  me  from  putting  my  foot  in  it ;  but  what  are 
you  going  to  do  for  the  future,  Nellie  ?  There,  do 
look  at  S.,  how  he  stands,  like — what  is  that  you 
call  it  ? — Patience  on  a  monument." 

"  No,  Jack,"  interposed  my  little  woman,  smiling. 
"  Say,  rather.  Jealousy  on  an  old  tower  scowling  at 
Happiness  and  Love." 

"  Right  you  are,  Nell ;  but  he  will  oust  the  other 
as  soon  as  we  move." 

"Not  so,  good  sir,"  rejoined  my  Nellie,  laughing, 
while  she  added,  in  an  undertone,  "  I  intend  to  walk 
back  with  him  to  the  town,  and  so  let  the  others 
remain  together.  I  want  you  to  return  as  you 
came." 

"  But  you  never  walked  with  him  before,  and  he 
may  suspect." 

"  Wait  until  you  see.  Jack.     What  o'clock  is  it?" 

"  Ten  past  six,"  said  I,  looking  at  my  watch.  J 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice,  it  is  time  for  us  to  go,"       " 
said  my  little  woman,  standing  up,  and  adding,  as 
she  turned  to  the  fair  artist  and  her  admirers,  "  It 
is  after  six.  May.     Oh,  what  a  pretty  sketch,  and 
the  old  keep — what  an  album  you  will  have,  dear  !" 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  like  it — it  was  rather  hard  to 
bring  in  that  tree,  but  still  I  think  it  ought  to  make 
a  pretty  clear  picture  when  I  have  finished  it,"  said 
Miss  May,  gathering  up  her  sketching  materials, 
which  Hugh  Douglas  successfully  carried  off  along 
with  their  fair  owner,  while  my  Nell  immediately 
pounced  on  Master  Syd.,  and  led  off  the  unhappy 
youth  in  triumph. 

So  we  left  the  old  castle,  picking  up  Tom  Eldon 
and  Ethnic  Fitzmaurice  in  a  corner  of  the  Tilt  Yard, 
and  returned  to  the  village,  paying  the  old  Roman 
villa  a  visit  on  our  way,  and  looking  in  to  see  a 
monument  to  Lady  Wadham  in  the  old  Norman 
church.  On  our  way  back  to  Newport  the  two  ladies 
rode  the  sociable,  pioneered  by  Tom  Eldon  and 
Hugh  Douglas,  while  I  brought  up  the  rear  alone, 
as  Master  Syd.  had  started  off  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning the  moment  he  had  escaped  from  the  tender 
mercies  of  my  little  woman. 
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I  must  say  I  felt  rather  tired  after  the  clay's  sight- 
seeing, but  still  Carisbrooke  Castle  was  a  place  well 
worth  a  visit,  as  also  was  the  New  Church  at  New- 
port, with  its  beautiful  monuineut  to  the  unfortunate 


daughter  of  Charles  I.,  a  lovely  figure  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  as  she  was  found  dead  at  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  with  her  head  laid  to  sleep  on  her  father's 
great  open  Bible. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

MASTER     SYD.     FORMS     A     HATRED. 


The  following  morning  we  left  Newport  for  Cowes, 
intending  to  cross  the  mouth  of  the  Medina  there, 
and  ride  on  by  Osborne  to  Ryde,  but  on  arriving  at 
the  latter  place  Miss  Fitzmaurice  felt  rather  fatigued 
from  the  exertion  of  the  previous  day,  and  Colonel 
Macnamara  decided  that  we  should  rest  there  till 
after  Sunday.  It  was  perhaps  the  wisest  course  after 
all,  though  it  seemed  at  first  such  a  loss  of  time,  for 
the  weather  was  oppressively  hot,  and  rendered 
tricycling  under  a  noontide  sun,  especially  up  a  hill, 
often  the  very  reverse  of  what  I  call  pleasure.  We 
spent  an  agreeable  three  days  there,  however,  though 
there  was  little  or  ngthing  of  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, yet,  being  the  head-quarters  of  the  yacht- 
ing world,  and  consequently  a  fashionable  resort,  we 
were  continually  coming  across  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, which,  being  quite  unexpected  on  both  sides, 
made  it  all  the  more  pleasant  and  enjoyable  for  us 
during  our  short  sojourn,  for  it  seemed  like  catching 
glimpses  of  our  own  world  again  after  our  three 
weeks  spent  amongst  strange  faces,  as  they  had 
been,  with  the  sole  exception  of  meeting  Hugh 
Doug  as  at  Lyndhurst. 


On  Friday,  therefore,  we  made  up  a  party  ot 
fifteen  and  went  for  an  excursion  round  the  island  in 
a  steamer,5>vhich  we  enjoyed  immensely,  and  on 
Saturday  we  accepted  an  invitation  from  Captain 
Douglas,  a  cousin  of  Hugh's,  for  a  trip  in  his  yacht 
down  the  Solent  as  far  as  the  Needles  and  back, 
which  had  the  desired  effect  of  completely  restoring 
Miss  Ethnic,  and  strengthening  her  for  the  rest  of 
our  tour.  But  Sunday  was  the  most  interesting  day 
of  the  three,  at  least  for  the  ladies,  as  we  went  to 
morning  service  at  Whippingham  Church,  about 
three  miles  up  the  river  on  the  Osborne  side,  and 
had  the  great  felicity  of  saying  our  prayers  along 
with  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family.  It  is  quite  a 
new  church,  with  a  good  deal  of  ornamentation,  a 
medallion  of  the  Prince  Consort,  by  Theed,  and  a 
beautiful  font,  designed  b}'  the  Princess  Louise, 
while  ^he  service  is  very  well  conducted,  and  the 
sermon  we  heard  was  short  and  well  delivered.  We 
came  down  by  train,  but  walked  back  to  East  Cowes 
by  Osborne,  and  took  boat  there  across  the  Medina. 
It  was  a  very  hot  day,  but  the  picturesque  scenery 
and  beautiful  views  of  the  river  as  we  walked  along 
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fully  rewarded  us  for  the  extra  trouble.  Master  Syd. 
and  his  mother  did  not  come  to  church,  the  former 
not  caring  to  renew  last  Sunday's  experience,  and 
the  latter  thinking  it  rather  far  to  go  on  the  Sabbath, 
so  the  Colonel  and  I  brought  up  the  rear  on  the  way 
back,  and  talked  any  amount  of  politics  as  we 
sauntered  on,  leaving  the  young  people  to  enjoy 
their  liberty  in  front. 

That  Sunday  afternoon  at  Cowes,  however,  will 
remain  imprinted  on  my  memory  as  long  as  I  live, 
for  then  it  was  that  Master  Syd.  poured  all  his 
sorrows  into  my  attentive  ears  as  we  walked  up  and 
down  the  Marine  Parade,  from  the  Club  House  to 
Egypt,  and  from  Egypt  to  the  Club  House.  It  was  a 
lovely  afternoon ;  the  evening  sun  was  shining  brightly 
across  the  Solent  and  gilding  the  distant  woods  on 
the  opposite  shore,  where  Eaglehurst  (the  residence 
of  Count  Batthyany,  of  racing  notoriety)  stood  out 
from  amidst  a  bower  of  noble  trees  with  its  con- 
spicuous tower ;  the  tide  was  full  in  and  lazily  lapping 
the  pebbly  beach,  as  if  it  were  so  tired  with  the 
useless  fatigue  of  rolling  in  a  second  time  on  so  very 
hot  a  day,  while  the  dazzling  rays  of  light  dancing 
over  the  dimpling  waters,  together  with  the  rippling 
sound,  brought  vividly  before  me  the  scene  that 
^schylus  must  have  had  before  his  mind's  eye  when 
he  makes  Prometheus,  in  his  despair,  invoke  "  the 
springs  of  the  rivers  and  the  many  twinkling  smile 
of  the  waves  of  the  ocean." 

Such  a  golden  afternoon  it  was ;  and  all  nature 
seemed  rejoicing  in  the  beauty  of  life,  all  things 
seemed  to  be  at  peace  in  the  rest  and  quietness  of 
that  calm  Sabbath  evening,  and  love  seemed  to  rule 
paramount  in  the  hearts  of  all.  I  have  said 
"  seemed,"  and  rightly  so,  for  there  was  no  sunshine 
in  Master  Syd.'s  heart  as  he  walked  beside  me — no 
sunshine,  but  rather  darkness  intense,  where  dwelt 
the  twin  brothers,  Jealousy  and  Hatred,  in  gloom  and 
silence,  eating  his  sad  heart  away,  and  turning  all 
the  loveliness  of  light  and  nature  into  hateful 
ugliness  and  foul  deformity. 

"  You  should  have  come  to  church  to-day,"  I  said, 
as  we  turned  at  Egypt  and  began  retracing  our  steps ; 
"  we  had  a  short  sermon,  and  saw  the  Queen  at  her 
devotions,  a  thing  one  can't  do  every  day." 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  her  at  all." 

"  But,  you  know,  every  loyal  man  ought  to  consider 
it  a  high  honour  to  see  the  Sovereign,  and  especially 
to  see  her  at  church,"  said  I,  with  some  warmth. 

"Well,  I'm  not  a  loyal  man,"  he  returned,  doggedly, 
"and  I'm  not  going  to  be  a  loyal  man  either.  I'd 
like  to  know  what  right  have  I  to  be  loyal  to  any- 
body after  all  we  have  suffered  in  Ireland — ha !  ha  ! 
loyal  indeed  !  Why  I'd  like  to  level  all  England  half 
a  mile  under  the  sea  and  drown  every  one  of  them — 
loyal  indeed!  ha!  ha!" 


"  Thank  you,  Fitzmaurice,  you're  very  consider- 
ate," I  replied,  coolly ;  "  you're  quite  sure  you  wouldn't 
send  us  down  more  than  half  a  mile  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that  at  all,"  hurriedly  rejoined 
the  jealous-minded  youth.  "  I  mean  only  the  ras- 
cally governments.  Liberal  and  Conservative  ;  they're 
all  a  bad  lot,  and  I'd  hke  to  kick  them  all  into  the 
middle  of  next  week.     I  hate  them  all." 

"Then  you  ought  to  go  to  America,"  I  suggested. 

"  I  hate  America  1"  exclaimed  Master  Syd.,  bitterly. 
"  I  hate  all  Republicans,  they're  nothing  but  a  lot  of  ■ 
cads — a  dirty,  low  lot  of  cads  !" 

"  That  is  a  sweeping  accusation,  Fitzmaurice ; 
don't  you  think  you  could  make  a  few  exceptions  ?" 
said  I,  with  a  rather  cynical  smile.  "  Such  men,  you 
know,  as  Thiers,  Lamar  tine,  Victor  Hugo,  Washing- 
ton, Quincy  Adams,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Lee,  Bolivar 
or  Longfellow  ?" 

"Of  course  I  don't  mean  such  men  as  those,  but 
still  I  don't  like  Republicans." 

"  The  Czar  of  Russia  would  suit  you  to  take  service 
under,"  said  I,  sarcastically. 

"  I  would  hke  to  ram  him  and  all  his  family  into 
the  Woolwich  Infant,  and  blow  them  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  I  hate  tyrants!"  returned  Fitzmaurice, 
grinding  his  teeth,  and,  as  I  did  not  speak,  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  few  minutes'  silence,  "  I  suppose  they 
are  all  off  to  church  again  this  evening,  Dudley.  I 
hate  people  that  are  always  going  to  church  that 
way.  I'm  sure  they  can't  want  such  a  lot  of  prayers 
and  bobbing  and  scraping,  unless  they  are  up  to  no 
good." 

"  I'm  sure  people  never  go  to  church  with  such  an 
idea,  Fitzmaurice,  and  you  shouldn't  say  anything 
so  uncharitable,  so  irreverent !"  I  said,  angrily. 

"  Oh,  I  have  seen  it  every  day,  especially  in 
Ireland,"  he  rejoined,  apologetically.  "  The  greatest 
villains  over  there  are  always  the  most  religious — 
such  as  Carey  was,  for  instance — ha  !  ha  !" 

"  That's  all  very  good  in  a  case  like  that,  but  all 
the  world,  thank  goodness,  is  not  composed  of  hypo- 
crites and  villains,"  I  returned,  warmly.  "  Besides, 
Fitzmaurice,  you  should  be  the  last  to  cast-  any 
aspersions  on  the  church-going  tendency  of  the 
others,  seeing  that  your  own  mother  and  sister  are 
amongst  the  number,  while  the  Eldons  were  always  a 
religious  family,  and  Douglas,  of  course,  is  a  clergy- 
man." 

"A  nice  clergyman  too !"  almost  hissed  Fitzmaurice 
through  his  clenched  teeth.  "  He  is  a  nice-looking 
specimen  of  a  parson,  by  Jove  !  Five  foot  nothing 
at  all,  and  a  head  as  big  as  a  plum-pudding,  and 
with  about  as  much  brains  inside.  The  miserable 
little  wretch  !  I  formed  a  hatred  against  him  from 
the  first  moment  I  saw  him,  and  I  could  crush  him 
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like  a  fly,  the  wretched,  contemptible,  mean,  inter- 
loping, little  hop-o'-my-thnmb  !" 

"  Now,  Fitzmaurice,  I  won't  hear  you  say  a  word 
disparagingly  against  Hugh  Douglas,"  said  I,  in  a 
determined  tone  of  voice.  "  He  is  a  particular  friend 
of  the  Eldons,  and  a  particularly  nice  fellow  too — a 
perfect  gentleman — and  I  am  sure  he  would  not  say 
a  bad  word  of  anybody  living,  or  do  anything  mean. 
Besides,  I  can't  see  why  you  should  call  him  inter- 
loping— I  don't  see  what  he  has  done  to  earn  that 
title  from  you." 

"  He  has  no  right  to  be  paying  Miss  Eldon  such 
attention  as  he  is,"  rejoined  Master  Syd.,  with  an 
injured  air.  "  I  can't  say  a  word  to  her,  but  he  must 
come  and  put  in  his  confounded  talk,  dash  him  ! — as 
if  he  could  say  anything  worth  listening  to.  I  didn't 
mind  him  at  all  at  the  beginning,  for  I  thought  him 
beneath  my  notice ;  but  parsons,  you  know,  are  so 
insinuating,  as  if  they  were  better  than  other  men, 
or  girls  are,  as  a  rule,  such  born  idiots  to  think  so 
much  of  black-coated  curs,  no  matter  what  they  are 
like,  that  every  decent  man  is  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground at  once  by  them — confound  them  !" 

"  Well,  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  talk  so  of 
Douglas,  for  you  may  easily  recollect  how  you  told 
me  that  a  little  man  stood  no  chance  agamst  a  man 
of  your  height,  and  I  dare  say  you  are  fully  twelve 
inches  taller  than  him,"  said  I,  hesitatingly.  "  I 
know,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  never  give  it  another 
thought." 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  it  a  bit  if  he  wasn't  a  parson, 
Dudley,  but  there  he  has  the  advantage  of  me,  you 
must  allow.  I  like  Miss  Eldon  better  than  any  girl 
I  ever  met — in  fact,  I  never  cared  for  any  girl  before, 
and  I  do  really  love  her — I  would  do  anything  on 
earth  for  her,  if  it  was  to  cut  off  my  hand,  and  just 
as  she  is  beginning  to  like  me,  up  comes  that 
wretched  little  psalm-singing  parson,  and  takes  her 
off  to  talk  about  parish-work  and  all  that  sort  of  rot. 
Oh  !  it  is  too  bad,  Dudley,  and  I  have  formed  a  hatred 
against  that  Douglas,  the  confounded  little  cur;  I 
would  kick — kick — kick  him  !" 

"  You  are  the  greatest  fool  I  ever  met  to  be  getting 
on  that  way !"  I  returned,  interrupting  him  in  his 
furious  tirade.  "  Why  don't  you  keep  Miss  Eldon 
to  yourself  if  you  say  that  height  is  everything.  I 
have  known  her  for  a  long  time  now,  and  I  am  as 
certain  as  I  am  walking  here  that  she  would  net 
listen  to  Hugh  Douglas  for  five  minutes  simply  be- 
cause he  happens  to  be  a  parson,  unless  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a  man  besides,  and  a  clever  one  too. 
No,  you  mistake  her  character,  Fitzmaurice;  but  if 
you  think  she  prefers  you  to  Douglas  for  your  inches 
alone,  then  take  her  from  Douglas  to-morrow  when 
we  go  to  Bonchurch." 


"  I  won't  go  with  you  at  all  to-morrow,"  he  re- 
joined, in  a  huff. 

"  Not  go  to  Bonchurch  and  Boniface  Down  ?"  I 
asked,  with  surprise. 

"  No  !  I'm  going  to  Southampton  instead  to  see 
Jack  Pomeroy.  I'm  not  going  to  have  any  more  to  do 
with  that  interloper— I  hate  him!"  returned  Fitz- 
maurice, venting  his  jealousy  in  angry  abuse  of  un- 
conscious Hugh  Douglas,  as  we  walked  home. 

"  Poor  Syd. !"  said  my  little  woman,  kindly,  when 
I  told  her  what  the  unhappy  youth  had  been  saying 
to  me.  "After  all  he  has  something  good  in  him, 
but  unless  he  had,  he  couldn't  be  Ethnic's  brother." 

"  Perhaps  so,  Nellie,  you  have  a  good  word  for 
everyone  ;  but  all  I  can  say  is,  that  it  must  be  in- 
finitesimally  small  and  would  require  a  microscope 
to  see  it." 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


BONIFACE    DOWN. 


I  NEVER  thought  anything  could  be  so  beautiful  as 
the  view  from  Boniface  Down,  the  lofty  cliff  eight 
hundred  feet  high,  the  mighty  ocean  heaving  life- 
like at  its  base,  the  intensely  blue  vault  of  heaven 
without  a  cloud,  and  the  bright  sun  blazing  over  the 
boundless  waste  of  waters,  with  the  white-winged 
vessels  lying  idly  on  them,  all  united  to  render  the 
scene  one  of  stern  majesty  and  supreme  loveliness 
seldom  equalled,  and  I  felt  a  sense  of  God's  serene 
almightiness  stealing  over  me  as  I  looked  far  over 
the  tremulous  sea — a  reality  of  his  glorious  handi- 
work I  had  never  before  experienced. 

We  spent  a  most  enjoyable  day  at  Boniface  Down 
that  Monday,  though  our  party  was  reduced  by 
three  of  its  number,  for  Master  Syd.  had  taken  his 
departure  for  Southampton  by  the  early  boat,  and 
Colonel  Macnamara  and  Miss  Fitzmaurice  crossed 
over  in  the  afternoon  to  Portsmouth,  where  we  were 
to  join  them  on  Tuesday  evening  by  way  of  far- 
famed  Netley  Abbey,  which  we  were  to  visit  that 
day.  We  left  Cowes  accordingly  by  the  nine-forty 
boat  for  Ryde,  where  we  took  the  train  for  Ventnor, 
arriving  there  a  little  after  eleven,  and  walked  thence 
to  Bonchurch  and  the  Downs.  Such  an  amount  of 
walking  we  did  that  afternoon,  for  tricycling  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  we  left  oar  machines  at  Cowes 
intending  to  pick  them  up  on  our  way  to  South- 
ampton in  the  evening.  We  went  to  St.  Lawrence, 
and  a  long  way  up  the  Cripple's  Path,  then  over  the 
Downs  to  Bonchurch,  where  we  had  luncheon,  and 
after  spending  a  couple  of  hours  there  sight-seeing, 
we  took  a  walk  of  two  miles  as  far  as  Shanklin,  by 
the  cliffs  and  the  Landslip.     We  then  took  the  train 
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for  Bembridge  where  we  spent  another  couple  of 
hours,  and  nearly  lost  our  las  ti^ain  for  Cowes,  such 
an  amount  of  ever-varying  never-ending  views  we 
had  to  occupy  our  time,  and  which  Miss  May 
thought  so  hard  to  pass  by  without  sketching. 

I  was  much  amused,  too,  with  my  little  woman's 
manoeuvre,  for  in  Master  Syd.'s  absence  she  thought 
it  well  to  pair  off  Hugh  Douglas  with  Miss  May,  and 
to  separate  the  centre  of  attraction,  which  she  did 
most  successfully  by  occupying  all  Tom's  attention 
herself,  and  instructing  me  to  look  after  Miss  Ethnie. 
Her  little  plan  was  perhaps  rather  apparent,  but  the 
persons  most  nearly  concerned  seemed  to  take  it 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  I  am  sure  I  seldom 
spent  a  happier  day  than  I  did  in  the  society  of  Miss 
Ethnie,  who  seemed  as  happy  and  light-hearted  as 
if  she  were  a  denizen  of  fairyland  instead  of  our 
ever-changing  earth.  I  must  say  I  was  very  much 
pleased  at  my  Nellie's  arrangements,  for  it  gave  me 
an  opportunity  I  had  often  longed  for,  of  finding  out 
how  much  she  really  cared  for  Tom  Eldon,  and 
whether  there  was  any  prospect  of  his  suit  being 
successful  or  not. 

Miss  Fitzmaurice,  however,  was  just  the  kind  of 
young  lady  that  is  able  to  keep  a  secret,  and  I  found 
it  next  to  impossible  to  penetrate  the  veil  she  thought 
fit  to  conceal  her  feelings  under,  while  ever  and  anon 
she  seemed  on  the  point  of  giving  me  some  vantage- 
ground,  and  just  as  suddenly  dashed  my  hopes  by 
changing  the  conversation,  or  indulging  in  that  quick 
repartee  which  our  country  is  so  famous  for. 

It  was  on  Boniface  Down  she  gave  me  the  clearest 
insight  into  her  heart  that  I  was  destined  to  get  that 
day,  and  from  which  I  concluded,  as  I  afterwards 
told  my  little  woman,  that  she  really  was  in  love 
with  Tom  Eldon,  and  that  he  had  only  to  ask  her  to 
obtain  her  hand  and  heart.  We  were  sitting  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  Down,  looking  over  the  boundless 
sea,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  that  lay  at  our  feet, 
enough  to  fill  one  with  the  most  glorious  thoughts  of 
life  and  eternity,  when  I  began  to  talk  of  how  happy 
men  and  women  can  be  on  this  poor  earth  of  ours 
if  they  will  only  be  contented  with  what  they  have, 
and  try  to  look  at  the  best  side  of  things  instead  of 
straining  after  the  impossible,  and  desponding  when 
they  cannot  attain  it.  I  then  went  on  to  speak  of 
marriage  and  the  happiness  that  results  from  those 
founded  on  true  love  and  esteem,  not  the  fitful 
passion,  that  goes  for  such,  burning  fiercely  and 
brightly  perhaps  for  a  season,  and  then  dying  out,  to 
be  succeeded  by  discontent,  coldness,  hatred  and 
strife. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  the  beauty  of  our 
glorious  situation  that  filled  me  with  enthusiasm,  as 
I  described  what  I  felt  to  be  my  ideal  loveliness  of 
life,  for  the  same  power  seemed  to  influence  my  fair 


hearer  as  I  spoke,  and  in  return  she  enlarged  on  her 
ideal  man  so  much,  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising Tom  Eldon's  portrait  in  the  representation 
her  words  conveyed  to  m^y  ears.  Yes,  I  had  no 
longer  any  doubt  about  it,  and  quite  endorsed  my 
little  woman's  sentiments  on  the  subject  without  any 
more  ado,  for  as  plainly  as  ever  I  had  read  my 
Nellie's  heart  in  her  darling  e5'es  in  the  good  old 
days,  so  clearly  did  Miss  Ethnic's  large  grey  eyes, 
in  their  expressive  loveliness,  inform  me  how  truly 
and  earnestly  she  was  in  love  with  Tom  Eldon,  and 
that,  too,  not  for  his  person,  or  his  property,  but  for 
himself. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

TOM      ELDON'S      dilemma. 

Knowing  so  much  of  Miss  Fitzmaurice's  mind  as 
I  could  gather  from  her  words  of  yesterday,  I  was  in 
a  good  position  to  advise  Tom  Eldon  what  he  was 
to  do,  when  he  asked  me  to  accompany  him  round 
Southampton  docks,  on  Tuesday  morning,  while  we 
were  waiting  for  the  ladies  to  get  I'eady  for  our  run 
down  to  Portsmouth. 

"  Now,  old  boy,  I  want  you  to  do  something  for 
me,"  said  Tom,  as  we  walked  down  the  High  Street, 
arm-in-arm,  on  our  way  to  the  docks.  "  I'm  in  a 
regular  dilemma,  and  what's  more,  I  don't  see  my 
way  out  of  it.  I  suppose  you'll  call  me  a  great  big 
fool  when  I  tell  3'ou,  and  no  doubt  I  am  one  too,  but 
I've  been  trying  to  force  myself  up  to  the  point  for 
the  last  week,  and  all  to  no  good." 

'  And  it's  all  about  Miss  F.,  old  fellow,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  How  did  you  know,  Dudley?  " 

"  What  a  question  for  any  sane  man  to  put !  "  I 
returned,  laughing  heartily.  "  But  I  see  that  ac- 
counts for  Cupid  being  painted  blind  ;  why,  I  always 
thought  it  so  absurd  that  he  should  be  represented 
so,  and  never  saw  it  in  its  true  light  before." 

"  Saw  what  ?  I  can't  understand  you,"  said  Tom, 
looking  astonished  at  me. 

"  I  mean  that  lovers  are  so  blind  to  the  outside 
world,  they  never  think,  or  allow  themselves  to  think, 
that  they  are  perceived,  though  everybody  knows  the 
good  old  saying,  '  that  lookers  on  see  most  of  the 
game.'     Am  I  not  right,  old  fellow  ?  " 

"  You  generally  are,  old  boy." 

"And  the  truth  is — "  said  I,  hesitating  and  turn- 
ing to  him. 

"  What  ?  "  and  Tom  smiled  as  he  looked  at  me, 
divining  in  his  heart,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  very  thing 
I  was  going  to  say. 

"  You  are  in  love  with  Miss  F.,  and  you  are  afraid 
to  ask  her.     That's  the  dilemma  you  are  in,  Tom 
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Eldon,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Jack  Dudley,  and  you 
needn't  try  to  deny  it  either,  for  I  won't  liave  it,  my 
good  fellow." 

"  How  did  you  iind  it  out  ?  Ethnie — I  mean  Miss 
F. — didn't  tell  you  yesterday,  when  we  were  at  Bon- 
church  ?     I  don't  think  she  would." 

"  You  may  be  quite  sureof  that,"  I  added,  seriously. 

"  Who  told  you,  then  ?  Was  it  May  ?  "  he  asked, 
quickly. 

"  Yourself,  Tom,"  I  said,  quietly. 

"Myself!"  exclaimed  Tom,  bending  a  pair  of 
astonished  eyes  on  me.  "  No,  I  never  told  yon  that, 
old  fellow,  for  I  couldn't  tell  you  what  I  didn't  know 
myself." 

"  Well,  I  knew  it  all  along,  and  I  knew  the  reason, 
too,"  said  I,  rather  enigmatically,  as  we  walked  along 
by  the  Salute  Battery.  "  The  truth  is,  Tom,  you  are 
a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  run  of  the 
young  men  of  the  period,  for  if  you  were  in  the  very 
least  like  them  you  would  have  proposed  to  Miss  F.  a 
fortnight  ago." 

"  I  suppose  you  intend  that  for  a  compliment,  old 
boy,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  where  the 
point  of  it  lies.  I  suppose  I  am  awfully  dull, 
though." 

"  Yes,  about  the  greatest  compliment  I  could  pay 
you,  for  it  means  that  you  don't  think  half  enough 
of  yourself,  and  that's  a  failing  few  fellows  of  your 
age  or  belongings  can  be  said  to  possess,  I  am  sure." 

"  But  why  do  you  think  it  of  me,  old  boy  ?  " 

"  I'll  answer  that  by  asking  you  another  question, 
in  Hibernian  fashion,"  I  returned,  laughingly.  "Now, 
Tom  Eldon,  answer  me  truly — would  you  hesitate  a 
moment  to  ask  Miss  F.,  if  you  were  quite  certain  she 
was  in  love  with  you." 

"  Not  a  minute,  old  boy  ;  I'd  throw  myself  at  her 
feet  the  first  opportunity  I  got,"  replied  Tom,  enthu- 
siastically, and  becoming  immediately  sombre  again, 
as  he  added — "  But  that's  the  dilemma  I  am  in,  Jack. 
I  have  been  striving  to  make  myself  sure  on  that 
point  for  the  last  ten  days,  and  all  to  no  good.  The 
more  I  see  of  her,  the  more  I  find  in  her  to  love  and 
admire,  and  the  less  worthy  I  think  myself  of  her, 
till  at  last  I  have  come  to  look  upon  her  as  altogether 
beyond  me,  and  that  I  would  be  one  of  the  biggest 
fools  in  creation  to  think  she  cared  a  jackstone  for 
me." 

"  Which  all  bears  out  what  I  have  just  said  of  you, 
Tom,  you  don't  think  half  enough  of  yourself,  for  if 
you  did,  you  would  think  she  was  dying  of  love  for 
you." 

"  No  fellow  but  a  born  ass  would  dare  to  think 
that,"  interposed  Tom,  seriously. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  there  are  born  asses  ;  but  I  tell 
you,  Tom,  half  the  young  fellows  you  meet  every  day 


think  they  have  only  to  look  at  a  girl  and  she  will 
fall  in  love  with  him." 

"They  must  have  a  very  low  opinion  of  them." 

"  So  they  have,"  I  returned,  decidedly  ;  "  but  at 
the  same  time  I  think  you  have  too  high  an  opinion, 
if  I  may  say  so,  though  I  don't  see  how  you  could 
have  anything  else  with  such  an  amiable  and  talented 
sister  as  yours  is.  However,  there  is  one  thing  yon 
must  do,  Tom,  and  that  is,  you  must  cease  to  regard 
girls,  like  your  sister,  as  angels,  and  look  at  them 
rather  in  their  true  light,  as  perfect  women,  in  all 
things  nobly  working  out  God's  will  on  earth." 

Tom  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  thinking  of  what 
I  said  ;  nor  did  he  say  any  more  to  me  while  we  were 
being  shown  over  the  docks,  and  a  large  foreign  ocean 
steamer  that  was  then  repairing  in  the  dry  dock  ; 
but  on  our  way  back  through  the  park,  he  had  again 
recourse  to  his  dilemma,  though  this  time  it  was 
confined  to  the  more  important  part,  the  reality  of 
Miss  Fitzmaurice's  affection  for  him. 

"  And  so  you  really  think  she  does  like  me  ?  "  ob- 
served Tom,  inquiringly,  as  we  retraced  our  steps  up 
High  Street  to  our  hotel. 

"  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  she  does,  and  even  if  I 
had  any  doubt  whatever  about  it,  my  dear  fellow,  it 
was  completely  settled  yesterday  by  what  she  told 
me  herself." 

"  What  was  that  ?  When  was  it  ?  "  demanded 
Tom. 

"  At  the  top  of  Boniface  Down,"  I  returned,  and 
at  the  same  time  proceeded  to  tell  him  all  that  Miss 
Fitzmaurice  had  said,  adding — "  So  you  may  make 
up  your  mind  at  once,  and  don't  let  a  good  opportu- 
nity slip,  my  dear  fellow  ;  find  another  as  good  may 
prove  a  more  difficult  matter  than  you  think,  and  I 
assure  you  there's  not  one  of  our  party  that  will  not 
be  delighted  to  hear  of  your  engagement.  Why,  my 
little  woman — •" 

"You  didn't  tell  Mrs.  Dudley  ?"  interrupted  Tom, 
with  an  enquiring  look. 

"  Bless  you,  Tom,  she  knew  all  about  it  before  we 
did  ourselves,"  I  returned,  with  a  hearty  laugh.  "  Oh, 
wait  till  you  have  as  much  experience  of  women 
as  I  have,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  all  they  are 
able  to  do,  I  tell  you.  Why,  I'm  sure  my  little 
woman  often  knows  what  I  am  thinking  of,  when  she 
looks  earnestly  at  me.  But  I  was  going  to  remark 
that  my  wife  was  speaking  of  you  and  Miss  Fitz- 
maurice the  other  day,  and  said  you  were  intended 
for  each  other  if  ever  a  couple  were,  and  that  she 
would  be  delighted  to  see  you  both  married." 

"  I'm  sure  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mrs.  Dudley," 
returned  Tom,  good-naturedly,  "  and  I'll  tell  you 
what  it  is,  old  boy,  I'll  make  up  my  mind  now — I'm 
determined  on  it," 
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"  Do,  old  fellow,  and  you'll  never  have  cause  to 
repent  it,"  I  replied,  warml}'. 

"  Who  is  that  intended  to  represent  ?  "  he  asked, 
a  few  minutes  later,  as  we  came  up  to  the  Bargite, 
and  stopped  to  look  at  the  stone  figure  over  the 
archway. 

"  Sir  Bevis,  I  think,  one  of  the  knights  of  King 
Arthur's  Round  Table,  and  connected  iu  some  way 
with  Southampton  and  the  New  Forest ;  it  was  called 
the  Forest  of  Ytene  then,  and  Su'  Bevis  is  the  theme 


of  many  a  love-story  in  the  old  ballads,  with  one 
Ascapart,  who  opposed  him,  I  believe,  but  whom  Sir 
Bevis  got  the  better  of  at  the  last." 

"  Well,  I  hope  I  may  be  as  successful  as  Sir  Bevis," 
said  Tom,  quietly. 

"  Which  you  are  sure  to  be,  old  fellow,"  I  returned, 
cheerfully,  "for  you  have  already  overcome  your 
Ascapart  in  your  own  diffidence,  and  you  have  now 
only  to  claim  your  fairy  queen." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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H ROUGH  the  bye-way  bowling; 
Silvery  night  in  June  ; 
Wheels  so  airy  rolling 
Out  a  merry  tune. 


On  the  cushions  resting. 

Not  the  least  afraid, 
By  an  interesting 

Youth  reclines  a  maid. 

Gentle,  shy,  and  winning. 
Form  of  willowy  grace, 

And  the  night  is  spinning 
Over  her  fair  face 

Gauzy  web  of  shadows 

Shot  by  moonbeanis  bright — 
'Tis  to  this  the  lad  owes 

Half  his  bliss  to-night. 

In  her  ear  he  whispers 
Gaily  love's  sweet  tale  ; 

Naught  she  checks  the  lisper's 
Words,  as  through  the  dale 

Wing  they  on  so  fleetly — 
Now  adown  the  glade, 

Brake  he  presses  fleetly — 
And  the  lithesome  maid, 


Joys  more  indolently 
With  the  pedals  light ; 

See  them,  consequently. 
Much  retard  their  flight. 

Past  the  sparkling  river. 
Green  boughs  overhung — 

Where  the  rushes  quiver, 
Breezes  soft  among. 

While  from  garden  closes. 
Incense — breathing  rare. 

Steals  the  scent  of  roses 
On  the  evening  air. 

Happy  are  the  lovers, 
As  they  onward  go  ; 

Cupid  near  them  hovers — 
Evening  of  woe. 

Ah !  light-hearted  riders. 

Ever  may  you  roll 
Through  life's  vale  as  gliders 

Round  a  smoothened  goal. 


Marblehead,  Mass. 


George  Chinn. 
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IVE  a  dog  a  had  name  and  hang  him," 
says  the  proverb  ;  and  that  cycHsts 
remain  unhung  is  not  by  any  means  on 
account  of  the  universal  esteem  in  which 
they  are  held,  or  because  they  bear  an  especially 
good. name,  though,  in  the  main,  they  may  challenge 
comparison  with  the  votaries  of  any  other  species  of 
sport.  Were  it  lawful  to  deal  with  them  as  with  the 
proverbial  canine  quadruped  above  referred  to,  they 
would  have  long  since  ceased  to  exist.  That  cycling, 
of  all  sports,  should  be  singled  out  for  persecution  is 
not  a  matter  of  so  much  wonder,  when  we  consider 
how,  from  its  very  nature,  it  brings  itself  into  close^ 
and  often,  it  may  be,  dangerously-close — proximity 
to  that  large  section  of  the  public  which  patronises 
the  various  highways  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

The  cricketer  and  those  who  "pursue  the  football 
play,"  though  engaging  in  sports  quite  as  productive 
of  accidents — and  fatal  accidents — as  cycling,  remain 
unmolested,  and  enjoy  their  game  without  any  dread 
of  the  interference  of  a  tender-corned  public,  an 
officious  policeman,  or  a  justice  fully  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  asserting  his  "little  brief  authority." 
But  then,  cricket  and  football  are  played  ni  places 
set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  most  clubs  either 
possess  or  rent  enclosed  spaces  on  which  to  play, 
whence  they  obtain  the  exclusive  right  of  being  and 
playing  therein,  and  any  accidents  which  happen 
have  for  victims  only  the  players  themselves.  They 
thus  isolate  themselves  from  the  timid  accident- 
dreading  public,  who,  running  no  risk  of  danger  from 
them,  allow  them  and  their  sport  to  continue  un- 
molested. Were  cyclists,  now,  to  adopt  similar 
precautions — such  as  confining  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  enclosed  racing  tracks,  where  the  only 
danger  that  could  occur  would  be  risked  by  those 
alone  who  took  part  in  the  racing — they  also  would 
enjoy  immunity  from  the  undesirable  notoriety 
they  have  now  acquired  in  the  eyes  of  a  number  of 
cross-grained,  dog-in-the-manger  individuals.  These 
latter  evidently  labour  under  the  delusion  that  the 
roads  exist  solely  for  the  purpose  of  affording  them 
the  pleasure  of  a  drive  in  their  trap  or  waggonette 
when  they  feel  so  inclined,  or  for  their  traffic  when 
they  find  it  expedient  to  convey  goods  from  one 
place  to  another.  Let,  now,  these  same  cricketers 
and  football  players,  hitherto  unmolested,  attempt 
to  appropriate  part  of  the  roads  for  their  several 
games,  even  were  that  practicable  or  desirable,  let 


us  suppose,  and  ere  long  you  would  see  the  afore- 
said road-monopolisers,  eyes  ablaze  with  wrath  and 
indignation,  swoop  down  upon  them.  This,  un- 
fortunately, is  the  sad  plight  in  which  the  cyclist 
finds  himself.  He  wishes  to  obtain  his  share  of  the 
roads,  to  which  he  has,  at  least,  as  good  a  claim  as 
those  more  favoured  individuals  who  can  indulge  in 
costly  horses  and  elegant  traps,  and  an  even  better 
claim  than  heavy,  lumbering,  road-destroying  vehi- 
cles, not  to  mention  road  engines.  Instantly  he 
asserts  his  right  he  is  greeted  with  the  frowns  of  the 
anti-cyclist  (all  the  deeper  because  of  their  im- 
potence) at  his  presumption  in  daring  to  appear  on 
the  road  at  the  same  time  as  himself  and  perhaps 
startle  his  valuable  steeds.  On  the  most  trivial  ex- 
cuse, or  for  the  contravention  of  the  most  iniquitous 
byelaw,  the  cyclist  (who  has  the  misfortune  to  live 
south  of  the  Tweed,  at  any  rate)  is  mulcted  of  his, 
perhaps,  not  too  plentiful  "forty  shillings  and 
costs." 

Should  any  fiend  in  human  shape  carry  into 
action  his  anti-cycling  proclivities  by  deliberately 
turning  his  horse  and  cart  or  machine  across  the 
road  in  front  of  any  advancing  cyclist,  to  the  serious 
risk  of  the  latter's  life  and  limb  and  the  utter  wreck 
of  his  "  wheel,"  the  victim  usually  finds  it  more 
expedient  to  let  the  miscreant  go  scot  free,  knowing 
ing  well  how  little  sympathy  is  generally  shown  in 
such  cases  to  the  cyclist,  for,  as  if  to  add  insult  to 
injury,  the  latter  is  usually  regarded  by  the  wheel- 
hating  justice  as  the  culprit,  not  the  victim.  And 
this  is  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  cyclists'  rights 
are  recognised. 

We  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  see  such  prejudice 
crossing  the  Border,  and  yet,  not  long  ago,  we  read 
of  a  Scotch  cyclist  being  ordered  by  a  policeman  to 
dismount  while  riding  innocently  along  one  of  the 
streets  in  the  southern  suburbs  of  the  Metropolis. 
Well  might  the  astonished  rider  ask  the  "  why  and 
wherefore,"  only  to  be  informed  that  because  in  that 
street,  a  day  or  two  before,  a  child  had  been  ridden 
down  by  a  bicycle.  Henceforth,  we  presume,  this 
street  is  to  be  "tabooed"  to  cyclists.  Does  not 
this  sound  very  like  locking  the  stable  door  after  the 
steed  has  been  stolen  ?  According  to  this  decision, 
and  on  the  same  principle,  all  the  streets  of  the 
town  ought,  without  exception,  to  be  barred  against 
cyclists — a  pretty  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the 
citizen  and  subject.  Or  is  this  particular  street  so 
pre-eminent  for  the  number  of  its  juvenile  popula- 
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tion  as  to  necessitate  a  special  provision  being  made 
for  the  protection  of  the  latter  ?  Our  opinion  is  that, 
the  latter  being  the  case,  the  cyclist  is,  if  any,  the 
person  who  stands  most  in  need  of  protection. 

Among  cyclists  it  goes  without  saying  that  small 
children,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  take  a  delight  in  trying 
how  long  they  can  stand  in  the  track  of  an  approach- 
ing cyclist.  If,  in  a  few  isolated  instances,  they  stand 
so  long  as  to  be  unable  to  jump  aside  in  time  to 
escape  the  wheel,  who  is  to  blame,  and  who  gets 
the  worst  of  the  collision  ?  A  mere  fall  on  the 
causeway  over  the  handles  of  a  bicycle  that  is 
almost  standing  is  no  trifle  in  itself,  but  when  the 
rider  is  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  even  seven  or  eight 
miles  an  hour,  such  a  fall  becomes  a  serious  matter 
indeed.  This,  however,  is  the  side  of  the  case 
which  most  people  ignore.  The  picture  usually 
conjured  up  by  them  is  somewhat  as  follows  : — 
"  Scene — A  street,  several  little  innocent  dears  at 
play.  Enter  fiend  on  bicycle  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
five  miles  an  hour,  who,  on  witnessing  their  childish 


sports,  urges,  with  spiteful  glee,  his  diabolical  inven- 
tion through  their  midst.  Two  or  three  of  the 
merry  infants  are  ridden  down  with  absolute  im- 
punity by  the  bicycle  fiend,  who  vanishes  in  blue 
smoke  round  the  nearest  corner." 

The  most  probable  result  would  be  the  knocking 
over  of  a  child,  with  little  more  damage  than  the 
loss  of  breath  for  a  moment  or  two,  whilst  the  much- 
maligned  cyclist  might  think  himself  lucky  if  he 
escaped  from  his  sudden  spill  over  the  handles  with 
whole  bones.  But  prejudice  adheres  blindly  to  the 
fanciful  or  romantic  version,  taking  naturally 
enough  the  part  of  the  weak,  and  ignores  the  actual 
facts  of  the  case.  Let  us  hope  that  the  public  will 
cease  to  regard  cyclists  as  interlopers  on  the  road, 
and  to  associate  cycling  with  danger  to  everybody 
but  its  votaries,  and  learn  to  view  cyclists  in  their 
proper  light,  recognising  that  in  every  respect  they 
are  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  subject  to  the  rules 
of  the  road. 
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THERE  is  no  part  of  bicycling  that  gives  so 
much  real  satisfaction  and  enjoyment,  when 
it  can  be  done  with  ease,  as  practical  road 
riding.  Conversely,  thei^e  is  no  part  that 
gives  so  little  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  when 
it  is  fatiguing.  For  a  short  time  the  spins  on 
the  smooth  roads,  where  one  learned  to  ride, 
give  pleasure,  but  it  soon  grows  monotonous, 
and  the  rider  steps  out  of  the  ranks  of  wheelmen. 
Many  new  riders,  while  they  can  with  ease  take  short 
rides  on  level  roads,  find  practical  road  riding  very 
fatiguing  and  thoroughly  unenjoyable.  There  are 
various  causes  for  this,  chiefly,  lack  of  practical 
knowledge  and  poor  wheels.  A  poor  wheel  with  the 
requisite  knowledge  is,  however,  nmch  more  to  be 
desired  than  a  good  wheel  without  it.  Often  this 
lack  of  knowledge  is  not  the  fault  of  the  new  rider, 
but  arises  from  the  need  of  "  tips  "  from  older  riders, 
who  delight  in  showing  how  much  better  and 
stronger  they  ride,  but  are  very  chary  about  giving 
any  points  to  others. 

What  old  rider  is  there  who  in  his  early  days  of 
riding  does  not  remember  how  the  older  riders  forged 
ahead,  but  seldom  offered  to  tell  him  how  he  could 
improve  ?  At  the  same  time,  how  often  it  is  that  a 
new  rider  is  so  wise  in  his  own  conceit  that  he  re- 
sents the  least  suggestion  or  intimation  that  his  style 
is  not  perfection  itself.     In  bicycle  riding,  as  in  all 


other  things,  practice  and  experience  continually  add 
to  our  store  of  knowledge,  and  the  oldest  rider  can- 
not take  a  run  of  a  dozen  miles  without  admitting 
that  he  can  ride  better  than  he  could  the  day  before. 
There  are  many  requisites  to  enjoyable  road  riding, 
among  which  may  be  enumerated  good  wheels, 
practical  knowledge,  plenty  of  time,  good  health, 
proper  clothing,  and  a  fair  amount  of  physical 
strength.  With  these  requisites  the  roads  can  be 
taken  as  they  come,  and  they  will  be  called  "fair" 
at  least.  As  to  choice  of  wheels,  there  is  but  little 
difference  in  the  leading  makes,  so  far  as  durability 
and  quality  are  concerned.  Some  riders  are  best 
suited  with  one  make  and  some  with  another,  either 
on  account  of  their  weight,  or  some  peculiarity  of 
construction  which  adapts  itself  to  them.  A  wheel 
for  road  riding  should  not  be  encumbered  with  heavy 
cyclometers,  lamps,  bells,  tool-bags,  and  luggage- 
carriers.  Unless  one  is  on  a  long  ride  that  will  last 
more  than  one  day,  a  wrench  in  the  pocket  is  all 
that  it  is  necessary  to  carry.  If  the  ride  is  to  extend 
into  the  evening,  or  if  a  halt  is  to  be  made  which  is 
to  be  of  any  considerable  duration,  it  is  well  for 
comfort  and  safety  to  carry  a  spare  flannel  under- 
shirt. This  can  be  rolled  up  into  a  bundle  but  little 
larger  than  a  tool  bag,  and  strapped  under  the  rear 
of  the  saddle,  where  it  is  out  of  the  way.  A  dry 
flannel  to  put  on  in  place  of  a  wet  one,  during  or  at 
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the  end  of  a  long  ride,  is  more  refreshing  than  a 
bath.  Flannels  should  always  be  worn  next  the 
skin  when  riding.  There  is  also  much  comfort  in 
having  the  hands  encased  in  a  Lisle-thread  glovei 
faced  on  the  palm  with  leather. 

The  new  rider  should  be  careful  and  not  over- 
exert himself  to  keep  up  with  those  who  are  faster 
and  stronger.  An  old  and  experienced  rider  may 
"  spurt  "  for  some  considerable  distance  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  powers,  and  recover  from  the  effects  in 
the  next  mile's  ride  ;  while  even  a  short  "  spurt"  will 
use  the  new  rider  up,  and  not  again  during  the  day 
can  he  shake  off  the  results  of  his  foolishness.  I 
have  in  my  mind  a  rider  whose  business  was  such 
that  he  could  ride  but  httle  during  the  week,  who  on 
Sunday's  would  go  out  with  some  of  his  friends  for 
runs  to  neighbouring  towns.  He  would  return  home 
thoroughly  exhausted,  and  on  Monday  morning,  with 
exceeding  regularity,  would  swear  off  riding  for  good 
and  all,  and  finally  sold  his  wheel  and  gave  up  in 
disgust,  all  on  account  of  a  desire  and  pride  to  keep 
up  with  riders  who  were  stronger  and  faster.  In 
road  riding  a  pace  should  be  taken  that  can  be  kept 
up  the  full  distance,  and  only  in  case  of  a  remarkably 
good  piece  of  road  should  the  new  rider  "  let  himself 
out."  How  often  in  his  earlier  riding  days  has  the 
experienced  rider  set  up  on  a  run,  feeling  so  good 
that  he  must  needs  let  out  the  "kinks,"  and  find  at 
the  last  of  the  ride  that  he  would  fain  have  them 
back  again.  Hills  should  never  be  rushed,  except 
they  are  very  short  and  sharp  ones.  The  advice  of 
one  of  the  best  road  riders  in  the  country  is,  "  Go  at 
hills  slowly  and  steadily,  and  if  you  have  any  sur- 
plus up  the  sleeve,  use  it  at  the  top  and  not  at  the 
bottom."  A  proper  position  on  the  wheel  should  be 
cultivated.  As  a  well-known  wheelman  says  when 
he  sees  an  awkward  rider  :  "  If  I  thought  I  looked 
as  badly  as  that  on  a  wheel,  I  would  never  mount 
one  again."  A  fairly  erect  position  should  be  main- 
tained. Bending  the  body  forward  or  backward  is 
ungraceful,  unnecessary,  and  unwise,  except  occa- 
sionally, when  one  is  tired,  it  is  a  relief  to  bend  wel 
forward  for  a  short  time.  The  position  of  the  hands 
and  arms  is  an  important  factor  both  in  ease  and 
grace  of  riding.  The  hands  should  be  placed  against 
the  ends  of  the  handles  with  the  thumbs  on  top,  the 
weight  of  the  hands  resting  on  the  palm  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  the  necessary  pulling  being 
done  mainly  with  the  two  first  fingers.  Let  the  arms 
hang  loose,  and  it  will  bring  them  in  a  natural  posi- 
tion near  the  body. 

For  all-round  work,  hills  included,  this  as  a 
general  thing  is  the  best,  giving  more  control  over 
the  wheel,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  most 
graceful.     The  hands  under  the  handle  cramp  and 


tire  the  rider,  causing  him  to  pull  harder  than  is 
necessary,  giving  him  a  stiff  appearance.  The 
hands  on  top  of  handles  give  one  an  awkward  look. 
On  long  rides  it  is  better  to  keep  a  steady,  moderate 
pace  than  to  ride  faster  with  frequent  halts.  Short 
rests  tend  to  stiff"en  the  muscles.  Finish  the  journey 
and  rest  at  the  end.  The  act  of  mounting  the  wheel 
proves  very  tiresome  to  the  new  rider,  who  is  obliged 
to  make  frequent  dismounts.  Properly  done,  it 
ceases  to  be  a  source  of  fatigue,  and  a  dismount  and 
walk  over  a  piece  of  bad  road  or  up  a  hill  becomes 
a  source  of  rest.  The  writer,  while  having  been 
able  to  make  some  twenty-five  different  mounts,  has 
settled  on  the  one  which  experience  has  proved  to 
him  to  be  the  easiest  and  most  graceful.  It  is  this  : 
Standing  on  right-hand  side  of  wheel,  just  back  of 
pedal,  with  hands  on  handles,  walk  (not  run)  from 
one  to  four  steps,  put  left  foot  on  step,  and  with  a 
slight  spring  from  the  right  foot  come  into  the  saddle 
slowly.  Never  make  haste  in  getting  into  the 
saddle,  except  the  nature  of  the  road  requires  that 
the  pedals  be  taken  quickly.  This  mount  is  much 
more  graceful  than  the  usual  hopping  mount.  The 
knees  should  be  kept  well  up  against  the  forks,  for 
appearance,  as  well  as  for  the  greater  ease  and 
certainty  with  which  the  wheel  can  be  guided.  To 
all  new  riders  I  would  recommend  a  certain  amount 
of  fancy  riding,  as  it  gives  one  confidence  in  his 
wheel  that  he  can  acquire  in  no  other  way.  All 
riders  are  aware  of  the  various  ways  in  which  they 
are  occasionally  obliged  to  dismount,  and  it  is  well 
to  know  how  to  do  it  gracefully.  The  best  dismount 
is  to  bring  the  wheel  to  a  stop  with  the  left  pedal 
down,  and  step  lightly  to  the  ground.  A  pedal  dis- 
mount when  the  wheel  is  in  motion  causes  a  jar  to 
the  body,  which  is  unpleasant  ■  and  unnecessary. 
When  obliged  to  dismount  quickly  the  safest  way  is 
to  throw  one  leg  around  over  the  handles,  and  come 
down  standing  on  the  side  of  the  wheel,  holding  the 
handle  by  one  hand.  With  a  little  practice  this  can 
be  done  safely  and  easily,  when  the  wheel  is  moving 
very  rapidly,  while  in  a  like  case  a  pedal  dismount 
would  be  dangerous,  if  not  impossible. 

In  hot  weather  a  wet  handkerchief  placed  in  the 
hat,  and  wet  occasionally  at  the  springs  or  watering 
troughs,  is  comfortable  and  safe.  Avoid  excessive 
drinking.  If  drink  is  necessary,  let  it  be  milk  or 
ginger  ale.  Never  try  to  show  off.  If  there  is  any- 
thing more  ridiculous  than  a  bicycle  rider  folding 
his  arms,  throwing  his  leg  or  legs  over  the  bar,  or 
laying  over  the  handles,  and  "  whooping  her  up"  in 
a  street  where  people  are  looking  on,  spare  us  the 
sight.  Finally,  avoid  anything  that  will  attract 
attention  to  you  when  on  the  wheel.  R. 
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A  CHUM  ?  Yes,  I  had  one  once,  but  that  he 
was  a  bicychng  chum  was  the  pleasantest 
feature  of  our  attachment.  A  good  rider — 
at  least  he  imagined  himself  one  over  the 
asphalte  pavements  of  the  city — but  an  abominable 
hater  of  anything  like  rough  country  roads.  I  was 
different.  I  had  never  been  accustomed  to  the  urban 
paper-like  drives,  and  so  had  a  tender  liking  for  fair 
rural  ways,  bordered  by  narrow  side  paths,  where,  in 
case  of  a  little  fractiousness  on  the  part  of  my  steed, 
I  might  claim  my  hasty  dismount  as  an  opportune 
occasion  to  pick  the  wild  berries  lusciously  gleaming 
from  behind  their  prickly  foliage.  Wilky,  my 
boon  companion  in  my  halcyon  bicycling  days,  used 
always,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  age,  pleasantly 
allow  me  to  take  the  lead  in  our  country  rambles. 
He  always  loved  nature,  he  said,  and  so  preferred  to 
leisurely  hang  behind  and  absorb  the  beauties  of  the 
neighbouring  hills  and  gentle  slopes  with  their 
sluggish  little  rills  and  quiet  picnic-inviting  resorts. 
We  were  accustomed  to  start  off'early  in  the  morning 
and  make  pleasurable  little  jaunts  to  neighbouring 
towns,  and,  after  luncheon,'  return  homeward  when 
the  sinking  sun  was  beginning  to  make  the  wayside 
hedges  cast  long  shadows  across  our  path.  Wilky 
prided  himself  on  his  costume,  and  regularly  appeared 
to  mount  his  wheel  as  one  ready  to  attend  a  cyclists' 
dance,  and  used  quietly  to  smile  at  my  somewhat 
rough  appearance ;  but  then  I  knew  how  I  would  feel 
after  a  run  over  the  dusty  roads,  while  his  dapper 
mien  would  be  changed  at  the  close  of  da}'.  His,  a 
great  big  fifty-six  "  Club,"  shining  beautifully  with  its 
nickel  coat;  mine,  a  little  (as  he  was  wont  to  look 
down  upon  me)  fifty-two,  black-enamelled  "  Rudge." 
Alas !  how  he  used  to  lament  his  continual  rubbing, 
while  I  would  rejoice  that  mine  could  stand  a  week 
and  not  feel  the  effects  of  the  dirt. 

"  Come,  Job,  the  Grangers  have  their  annual  pic- 
nic this  year;  we  might  as  well  run  over  and  see  the 
countrymen  at  sport,"  was  his  greeting  one  August 
day  as  we  dawdled  away  our  long  vacation  in  Jersey. 
He  always  called  nie  Job.  I  never  could  tell  why, 
except  for  the  patience  with  which  I  was  ever  accus- 
tomed to  take  rough  hills  and  still  worse  roads.  The 
Granger  family,  with  their  great  host  of  connections, 
invariably  held  their  annual  festival,  which  was  as 
invariably  attended  by  numberless  ones  of  the  tribe, 
and  many  of  whom  had  never  beheld  the  two-wheeled 
horse.  We  anticipated,  quite  naturally,  a  festive 
day  among  them,  and  perhaps  awaken  consternation 
in  their  breasts.  We  started  leisurely,  I  leading  as 
sual,  Wilky  following,  full   of  admiration  for   the 


country,  but  still  more  exuberant  over  the  idea  of 
rustic  beauties.  Fifteen  miles  was  to  be  covered 
before  the  farmers  could  be  reached.  I  remember 
our  first  salutation.  We  came  to  a  long  hill.  Wilky, 
ever  ready  for  display,  took  my  word  (unaccustomed 
as  he  was)  that  the  slope  could  be  coasted.  Now 
was  his  opportunity  to  set  forth  the  gracefulness  of 
his  wheel,  as  there  was  a  party  of  the  Grangers  at  the 
foot  of  the  incline.  We  came  upon  them  with  their 
mouths  gaping,  Wilky  ahead  with  his  feet  encased  in 
a  brown  pair  of  aUigator  hide  shoes  dangling  easily 
over  his  handle-bar. 

"  Look  at  'em  1"  cried  Farmer  Willowtop,  "  I've 
seen  balloons,  but  never  before  flyin'  machines." 

Wilky  never  lost  the  occasion  for  a  joke.  "  Fly  on 
machine.  He  means  you.  Job,  on  that  little  climber 
of  yours,"  shouted  he,  while  I  still  managed  to  main- 
tain my  equilibrium.  Ah  !  Wilky  will  never  forget 
that  day,  with  the  gathering  crowd  of  rustic  lads 
twisting  our  pedals,  and  his  continual  injunctions  to 
them  to  keep  their  hands  off  the  nickelled  wheel. 
But  Wilky  had  the  reputation  of  being  our  club  acro- 
bat, and  I  thought  that  possibly  the  day  might  pass 
without  one  of  his  exhibitions.  It  was  not  destined 
to  be  so.  We  re-started,  but  the  hill  proved  to  be 
invincible,  and  my  chum  unceremoniously  preferred 
to  walk  and  then  remount  behind  a  carriage ;  but 
alas  !  for  the  frailty  of  man.  I  saw  him  gaze  at  some 
damsels  by  the  way;  the  carriage  suddenly  stopped, 
and,  before  Wilky  could  turn,  his  pedal  struck  the 
hub  of  the  vehicle,  and  my  friend  was  astounded  by 
a  rustic's  enquiry  as  to  his  new  kind  of  dismount. 

Once  we  were  at  the  sea-shore  together  at  a 
fashionable  hotel,  enjoying  the  cool  breezes  of  the 
languid  summer  days.  We  lived  in  short  trousers, 
dining  always  in  them  in  the  grand  hall  with  many 
other  guests.  One  day  we  stopped  on  our  run  at  a 
small  sea-side  place  on  the  west  for  luncheon,  dusty 
from  the  exertions  of  the  road  we  registered,  and 
hastened  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  wheelman's 
appetite,  when  we  were  ruthlessly  requested  to  "  wait 
until  the  second  table."  Wilky  was  indignant  at 
such  an  outcry,  while  I  was  obedient  to  my  com- 
panion's dictates,  and  manfully  asserted  our  right  to 
the  "  first  table,"  rather  than  be  relegated  to  almost 
the  servants'  rations  at  an  inferior  hostelry. 

Leisurely  making  our  jaunts  about  Jersey,  we  were 
accustomed  to  drink  whatsoever  pleased  our  passing 
taste,  and  that  decoction  known  as  "soda-water" 
was  freely  imbibed.  Wilky  was  a  "  gentleman  of 
leisure" — that  is,  he  was  "  attending  lectures  "  at  a 
law  school,  but  his  real  penchant  was  drawing  soda 
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from  an  ice-cold  fountain.  How  well  I  remember 
our  halting  at  a  village  chemist's  and  ordering  the 
two  foaming  glasses,  which  my  traveller  friend  in- 
sisted upon  drawing. 

"Are  you  a  drug  clerk?"  was  the  apothecary's 
assistant's  pertinent  query. 

Wilky  looked  down  upon  him  with  a  withering 
infra  dig.  glance,  but  as  he  stood  quaffing  his  bever- 
age, in  there  walked  a  small  boy  with  the  request  to 
Wilky  to  give  him  "a  glass  of  pineapple." 

"  Come,  Job,  this  is  too  much.  I  must  seem  like 
a  druggist." 

"  Oh,  no,  it's  only  the  perfume  on  your  handker- 
chief that  gives  you  the  pharmaceutical  odour," 
answered  I,  with  an  attempt  at  repartee,  while  I  sat 
down  to  look  over  the  morning  paper,  and  he  poured 
out  another  glass,  which  he  drank  in  silence,  and 
stood  waiting  my  departure. 

"  What  keeps  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  only  here  to  draw  custom  for  the  proprietor." 

"  You  draw  custom  !  you  can  only  draw  corks  and 
flies,"  superciliously  drawled  he. 

We  left  then,  and  as  we  came  back  to  town 
Wilky  would  go  over  the  smooth  road  far  in  advance 
of  me,  and  then,  allowing  the  easy-riding  Job  to 
approach  nearer  as  we  came  upon  a  crowd  upon  the 
walk,  would  sententiously  ask  (loud  enough  for 
passers-by  to  hear)  if  I  could  "  read  plainly  the  in- 
scription upon  his  tool  bag."  I  bore  this  with  hu- 
mility, but  I  always  perplexed  poor  Wilky  when  I 
told  the  little  tales  of  his  lagging  far  behind  on  bad 
country  roads,  and  his  extreme  hatred  of  climbing 
hills,  be  they  ever  so  gentle  a  rise  (which  he  always 
insisted  was  one  upon  him). 

Wilky  and  I  finally  became  separated,  and  no 
longer  enjoyed  the  mutual  pleasures  of  bicycle 
trundling.  How  it  happened  is  but  a  short  tale. 
Wilky,  as  I  have  said,  had  a  wonderful  propensity 
for  pretty  girls,  and  any  charming  face  was  sure  to 
lead  him  captive ;  in  fact,  he  always  boasted  that 
he  had  a  sweetheart,  like  the  inveterate  jack  tar,  in 
every  place  he  had  dwelt  in.  The  metropolis,  being 
his  home,  of  course  claimed  the  most  attraction  for 
him,  and  he  quietly  confided  to  me  one  day  that  he 
proposed  making  a  Miss  Nickerson  Mrs.  Wilky  some 
day.  I  first  gained  my  knowledge  of  this  when  I 
telegraphed  him  to  come  out  and  take  a  run.  I  was 
answered  : 

"  Can't.     His  name  is  '  MoUie.' — Wilky." 

It  revealed  the  secret,  and  henceforth  I  ever 
chaffed  him.  But  then  my  chum  had  always  spent 
his  summer  days  in  a  staid  old  Jersey  town,  and 
there  too,  according  to  his  wonted  boast,  was  found 
a   fair  mademnisdle,     It  was  a   strange  coincidence, 


but  her  name  too  was  Nickerson.  How  incon- 
ceivable, thought  he,  that  there  should  be  two  with 
exactly  similar  surnames,  only  number  two's  cogno- 
ra'":i  was  Nellie.  Savoir  faire  would  carry  anything 
off,  Wilky  frequently  said,  but  suddenly  he  wts 
startled  by  the  intelligence  that  Miss  Mollie  wj;ild 
spend  the  summer  at  Vernon  Place — that  quiet 
Jersey  town.  Here  Wilky  was  in  a  quandary.  Miss 
Mollie  would  find  out  about  Miss  Nellie,  and  Miss 
Nellie  would  be  equally  enlightened  about  Miss 
Mollie. 

"  Oh,"  said  Wilky,  "  I  can  arrange  that  easily 
enough.  I  shall  spend  my  days  elsewhere  on  busi- 
ness !"  So  off  he  rushed  to  the  Catskills,  and  his 
shoit  notes  to  me  breathe  1  sighs  at  his  departure. 

No  cychng,  no  companions  (apparently),  either 
male  or  female,  blessed  his  hours.  I  knew  his  sus- 
ceptibiHty  and  fickleness,  and  when  I  turned  up  at  a 
church  bazaar — one  of  those  especially  given  to  allow 
city  visitors  to  spend  their  dimes  at — I  was  not 
astonished  to  overhear  Miss  Mollie  and  Miss  Nellie  in 
animated  conversation  over  a  common  theme. 

"  A  city  friend  of  mine  in  the  Catskills — "  ex- 
plained Miss  Nellie. 

"How  strange!"  interrupted  Miss  Mollie.  "I 
have  one  there  also." 

"  Indeed.  He's  lovely ;  rides  a  bicycle  so  di- 
vinely." 

"  So  does  mine." 

"His  name  is  pretty — Wilky." 

"  So  is  mine." 

Then  both  perceived  that  a  trick  had  been  played' 
and  their  mutual  friend  had  balanced  himself  be- 
tween the  two. 

"  Oh,  the  wretch,  he  has  been  false !"  and  "  What 
a  base  man  !"  reached  my  ears  in  unison.  I  turned. 
I  could  listen  no  longer.  I  hastily  penned  Wilky  a 
note,  informing  him  that  the  situation  was  insecure ; 
that  he  had  better  not  show  himself  again  in  Vernon 
Place.  This,  of  course,  was  done  with  a  desire  to 
help  my  cause,  as  I  confess  I  then  had  a  tender  spot 
in  my  frame  for  the  pretty  city  lass.  Back  came  the 
reply  from  the  irrepressible  youth  that  it  was  exactly 
his  plan — a  pretty  face  in  the  mountains  had  in- 
fatuated him,  and  this  was  a  happy  ruse  to  break 
away  from  his  bonds.  He  was  ashamed  or  hated  to 
show  himself  in  Jersey  for  ages,  but  once  I  did  per- 
suade him  to  spend  a  night  with  me,  and  as  he 
marched  the  following  morning  to  buy  his  ticket  to 
the  city,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  large  brown  valise, 
the  agent  at  the  wicket  inquired,  "  Commercial,  sir  ?" 
That  was  the  last  "  straw,"  and  I  have  never  per- 
suaded him  to  spend  another  day  in  Jersey,  and  so  I 
lost  my  boon  bicycling  companioni — The    Wheel. 


SWEET     LOVE'S     DAY     DREAM. 


A   CYCLING    IDYLL. 


A  maiden  bright 
And  her  true  knight 

Sat  by  a  brimming  river. 
(Flow,  gentle  stream, 
Sweet  love's  day-dream 

Disturb  not  thou  for  ever.) 


(By  Sebastian   Dobson.) 


"  Dear  maiden  mine, 

Sweet  love  divine 
Shall  bind  our  hearts  for  ever." 

(Flow,  gentle  stream, 

Sweet  love's  day-dream 
Once  past',  returneth  never.) 


Her  sun-lit  hair 

June's  balmy  air 
Unto  the  breeze  was  giving. 

(Flow,  gentle  stream, 

Sw^eet  love's  day-dream, 
Makes  life  alone  worth  living.) 


"  Like  night  is  day 
When  you're  away. 

Yes,  day  is  dark  and  dreary.' 
(Flow,  gentle  stream. 
Sweet  love's  day-dream 

Is  never  sad  or  weary.) 


Love's  language  lies 

In  lovers'  eyes 
And  not  in  words  outspoken. 

(Flow,  gentle  stream. 

Sweet  love's  day-dream 
Is  lost,  when  once  'tis  broken.) 


"  Henceforth,  my  lass. 
Our  life  shall  pass 

Serene  as  yonder  river." 
(Flow,  gentle  stream, 
Sweet  love's  day-dream 

Disturb  not  thou  for  ever.) 


A  stolen  glance, 

A  smile  by  chance. 
Tell  more  than  words  can  measure. 

(Flow,  gentle  stream. 

Sweet  love's  day-dream 
Is  merriment  and  pleasure.) 


"  Then  you  will  be 

So  dear  to  me 
I'll  love  you  more  than  ever.' 

(Flow,  gentle  stream. 

Sweet  love's  day-dream 
Once  past,  returneth  never.) 


For  his  eyes  said  : 

"  Than  thee,  fair  maid. 

Was  never  lovelier  maiden." 
(Flow,  gentle  stream. 
Sweet  love's  day-dream 

With  joy  is  overladen.) 


Thence  off  at  speed 
Their  burnished  steed 
Bore  them  along  at  pleasure. 
(Flow,  gentle  stream. 
Sweet  love's  day-dream 
Be  theirs  in  fullest  measure.) 


While  her's  replied : 

"  Than  thee  beside 
There's  none  I  love  more  dearly. 

(Flow,  gentle  stream, 

Sweet  love's  day-dream 
Is  theirs  who  love  sincerely.) 


A  look — a  kiss. 

Her  hand  in  his 
They  left  the  brimming  river. 

(Flow,  gentle  stream. 

Sweet  love's  day-dream 
Flow  on  like  thee  for  ever.) 


SYDNEY   TO   MELBOURNE:    583    MILES   ON   A   TRICYCLE. 

By  James  Copland,  S.B.C. 


"It's  amazing  by  sheer  perseverance  what  men  do." — Ingoldsby. 


THE  recent  visit  of  the  Victorian  contingent 
of  wheelmen  to  Sydney  suggested  the  idea 
to  me  that  a  ride  from  Sydney  to  Melbourne 
on  a  tricycle  would  be  a  pleasant  way  of 
returning  the  visit,  and,  at  the  same  time  demon- 
strate that  a  tricycle  can  be  used  as  a  useful  means 
of  travelling  long  distances  over  all  sorts  of  roads. 
I  decided  to  attempt  the  journey,  and  started  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  August  14th,  from  the  Royal 
Hotel,  George  Street,  Sydney,  at  9.30  a.m.,  but  before 
getting  fairly  away  had  to  call  in  Botany  Street  for 
a  pair  of  lamps,  and  also  to  wish  some  friends  and 
relations  good-bye,  so  that  it  was  getting  on  for  11 
o'clock  before  a  fair  start  was  made.  Bankston  (12 
miles)  was  reached  after  a  two  hours'  run,  and  Liver- 
pool (20  miles)  was  made  for  dinner.  Road  to  this 
point  good.  Starting  again,  14  miles  of  very  bad 
road  was  ridden  over,  and  Campbelltown  reached, 
where  a  stop  was  made  for  the  night. 

Next  morning  (Friday,  15th),  about  7  o'clock  a.m., 
breakfast  was  swallowed,  the  attendant  being  rather 
surprised  at  the  early  start  and  the  hurry,  observing, 
"There's  many  a  cold  day  waiting  for  you  in  the 
grave,"  with  which  comforting  remark  a  start  was 
made  for  Camden  (8  miles),  over  a  splendid  road. 
Next  place,  Picton,  was  made  at  one  o'clock  for 
dinner,  over  12  miles  of  fearful  road,  including  Mount 
Razorback,  scaling  which  took  some  hours,  the  12 
miles  from  Camden  to  Picton  occupying  3^  hours. 
To  Mittagong  (27  miles)  the  road  being  all  uphill,  and 
rain  commencing  16  miles  from  Mittagong,  made  the 
finish  of  this  day's  trip  very  wet  and  cheerless. 

Saturday,  i6th,  Berrima  (9  miles)  was  reached, 
against  a  strong  head-wind,  which  lasted  for  four 
days.  After  breakfast  started  for  Marulam  (28  miles), 
which  was  reached  at  4  o'clock,  the  last  five  miles 
being  ridden  in  pouring  rain.  Here,  unfortunately, 
an  auction  sale  was  going  on  at  the  hotel,  and  very 
httle  comfort  was  obtained,  it  being  only  fair,  how- 
ever, to  state  that  the  people  tried  to  do  their  best, 
and  promised  better  attention  to  any  future  riders. 

Sunday,  17th.— Left  early  for  Goulburn  (17  miles) 
and  got  on  the  wrong  road  (Braidwood) ;  the  error, 
however,  was  soon  discovered  and  rectified.  Goul- 
burn was  arrived  at  for  lunch  11.30  a.m.;  starting 
again  at  2  o'clock  p.m.  against  a  strong  head-wind, 
the  Yass  Collector  Hotel,  7^  miles  from  Goulburn, 
was  reached  at  4  p.m.,  where  it  was  deemed  prudent 
to  stay  the  night  and  make  an  early  start  next  morn- 


ing, as  the  next  stopping-place,  Gunning,  being  23 
miles  further  on,  would  have  necessitated  riding  in 
the  dark. 

Next  day  (Monday,  i8th)  an  early  start  was  made 
at  4.30  a.m.,  and  with  lamps  alight  shining  cheer- 
fully, bowled  along  merrily  until  two  railway  cross- 
ings were  reached,  and  sleepy  porters  had  to  be 
aroused.  Gunning  reached  at  11  o'clock,  and  Yass, 
24  miles  further  on,  at  6  o'clock  p.m.  Nine  miles 
from  Yass  the  Gap  Ranges  were  in  a  fearful  condi- 
tion, the  road  being  absolutely  covered  with  loose 
stones. 

Tuesday,  19th. — Rode  into  Bowning ;  very  good 
road  ;  and  here,  unfortunately,  a  team  of  horses 
feeding  at  a  waggon  bolted  on  seeing  the  machine, 
and  galloped  eight  miles  before  stopping,  the  team- 
ster having  therefore  to  ride  16  miles  to  get  his 
horses  back  to  where  they  started.  [Mem. —  He 
said  some  pretty  things  to  me  !]  Proceeded  into 
Bogolong  for  breakfast,  and  made  Jugiong  same  night 
— roads  very  heavy  from  previous  night's  rain. 

Wednesday,  20th.  —  Left  Jugiong,  and  in  the 
next  eight  miles  had  to  climb  Cooney's  Hill,  Black 
Springs,  and  Monney  Monney  Mountains,  described 
in  the  language  of  a  native  as  three  "  raspers,"  and 
they  certainly  deserved  the  name.  Colac  reached 
for  breakfast,  and  Gundagai  for  dinner,  and  getting 
a  telegram  that  two  bicyclists  had  started  after  me, 
pushed  on  same  night  to  Mundarloo,  fearing  they 
might  overtake  and  wrest  from  me  the  coveted 
honour  of  being  the  first  cyclist  to  ride  the  whole 
distance  from  Sydney  to  Melbourne. 

Thursday,  21st. — Turned  out  from  Mundarloo  in 
a  heavy  white  frost,  ice  being  on  any  water  which 
lay  along  the  road;  by  Ellis's  Creek,  Lower  Tarcutta 
to  Upper  Tarcutta  for  lunch  ;  stopped  at  Mrs.  Mac- 
Kenzie's,  Kelvin  Grove,  for  a  cup  of  tea,  and  passed 
through  Kyamba,  stopping  at  Billabong  for  the 
night. 

Friday,  22nd.— Left  for  Germanton  and  reached 
there  safely,  getting  lunch,  and  pushing  on  for 
Mullenjandra,  where  milk  and  eggs  went  down  very 
nicely ;  passed  Bowna,  and  got  into  Albury  for  the 
night.  Messrs.  Edgcumbe  and  Connibee  came  out 
some  five  miles  to  meet  me,  and  escorted  me  into 
Albury,  where  a  very  hearty  welcome  was  given,  the 
same  gentlemen  seeing  me  across  the  border  the 
next  day. 
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Saturday,  23rd. — Road  bad  between  Albury  and 
Wodonga,  and  here  a  pleasant  illusion  was  rudely 
dispelled.  I  had  been  told  that  the  road  from 
Wodonga  to  Melbourne  was  all  good ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  roads  in  Victoria  included  some 
of  the  worst  on  the  whole  journey.  Made  Chiltern 
for  lunch.  Springs  or  Springhurst  for  tea,  and  rode 
the  last  15  miles  into  Wangarratta  in  the  dark,  in 
exactly  two  hours. 

Sunday,  24th. — Made  Glenrowan  for  breakfast, 
Benalla  for  dinner.  Passed  Baddaginnie,  the  birth- 
place of  Palmer,  the  well-known  cricketer,  and  then 
encountered  the  worst  seven  miles  of  the  journey, 
reaching  Violet  Town  utterly  tired  out. 

Monday,  25th. — Left  8.30  a.m.,  and  made  Euroa, 
where  six  miles  of  road  was  unnecessarily  travelled 
over  through  the  mischievousness  of  a  bad  boy  on  a 
horse.  Made  Longwood  for  dinner,  Avenel  for  tea, 
and  Seymour,  after  a  ten  miles  heavy,  sandy  road 
had  been  passed,  for  the  night's  stoppage.  During 
the  night  heavy  rain  fell,  and  when  the  time  for 
starting  arrived,  the  rain  still  continuing.  Gossamer 
waterproofs  were  donned,  and  a  start  made  for  the 
last  and  longest  day's  ride.  Between  Seymour  and 
Tallarook  four  miles  of  fearfully  heavy  clay  road 
had  to  be  traversed,  but  after  two  miles  out  of 
Tallarook  had  been  gone  the  metal  road  was 
reached,  which  continued  right  into  Melbourne. 

Tuesday,  26th. — Passed  through  Tallarook  to 
Broadford  for  breakfast,  and  proceeded  for  Kilmore, 
arriving  at  11.30  a.m.,  thoroughly  saturated  with  the 
rain,  and  completely  dazed  and  bewildered  by  the 
howling  and  shrieking  of  the  wind.  After  lunching, 
and  getting  my  clothes  dried,  started  for  Melbourne, 
a  stop  being  made  at  Mr.  Wilson's  (cycling  friend) 
for  about  half  an  hour.  From  Wilson's  into  Mel- 
bourne cold,  pitiless  showers  and  a  penetrating  wind 
kept  the  rider  company. 

At  Craigieburn,  16  miles  from  Melbourne,  Messrs. 
Bale,  Empson,  and  Geddes  were  met,  and  the 
Town  Hall,  Melbourne,  was  reached  exactly  as  the 
clock  was  striking  seven.  The  weather  on  the 
whole  (with  the  exception  of  two  days)  was  dis- 
agreeable and  unfavourable,  roads  for  about  100 
miles  good,  400  middling  to  fair,  and  about  80 
utterly  unrideable. 

A  rather  amusing  incident  occurred  between 
Craigieburn  and  Melbourne.  A  wood  carter  was 
met  who  persisted  (although  on  his  wrong  side  of 
the  road)  in  keeping  on  the  only  rideable  track,  to 


which  I  was  properly  entitled,  and  under  the  accom 
panying  circumstances  of  mud,  wind  and  rain, 
decidedly  declined  to  leave.  Mild  expostulation 
gradually  merged  into  fierce  argument,  which  cul- 
minated in  a  mild  application  of  Miller's  and 
Foley's  persuasive  art,  after  which  the  journey  was 
resumed,  the  wood  carter  (no  doubt  a  sadder  and 
wiser  man)  ruminating  on  the  activity  and  agility 
displayed  by  the  rider's  friends  in  the  accompanying 
buggy. 

The  following  are  the  days'  runs : — Thursday, 
August  14th,  33;  Friday,  15th,  47;  Saturday,  i6th, 
37  ;  Sunday,  17th,  25  ;  Monday,  i8th,  47  ;  Tuesday, 
igth,  43  ;  Wednesday,  20th,  46 ;  Thursday,  21st,  45  ; 
Friday,  22nd,  57;  Saturday,  23rd,  45  ;  Sunday,  24th, 
44;  Monday,  25th,  52;  Tuesday,  26th,  62  miles.  Total 
distance  travelled — 583  miles.  Duration  of  trip,  12 
days  g  hours. 

A  great  number  of  letters  and  telegrams  were  re- 
ceived on  arrival  at  Melbourne  congratulating  me 
on  the  successful  termination  of  the  journey,  the 
most  notable  being  from  his  excellency  Lord 
Augustus  Loftus,  Governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
who  has  recently  shown  his  interest  in  anything  ap- 
pertaining to  the  cycling  pastime. 

For  the  information  of  intending  tourists  the 
following  list  of  hotels  will  be  found  useful : — Liver- 
pool, Mrs.  Creasey's  ;  Cambelltown,  Mr.  Gilbert's 
(Forbes  Hotel) ;  Picton,  McKendrick's  ;  Mittagong, 
Draper's;  Berrima,  Breen's ;  Marulan,  Kelley's; 
Goulburn,  Simon's ;  Gunning,  Lawless's ;  Yass, 
Grant's;  Bowning,  Brassil's ;  Bogolong,  Julian's; 
Jugiong,  Sheehan's  ;  Colac,  Vincent's  ;  Gundagai, 
Pain's ;  Mundarloo,  Beaver's ;  Lower  Tarcatta, 
Beaver's ;  Upper  Tarcutta,  Horse  and  Jockey, 
Corbett's ;  Billabong,  Griffith's;  Germanton,  John 
Johnston;  Mullenjandra,  Hore's;  Albury,  Schmidt's; 
Chiltern,  De  Manuel's;  Wangarratta,  Reid's  ; 
Glenrowan,  Delaney's ;  Benalla,  Craven's;  Violet 
Town,  Lane's  ;  Longwood  Hills,  Avenel,  Shelton's  ; 
Seymour,  Guild's;  Kilmore,  Hammond's;  Camp- 
bellfield.  Plough  Inn. 

The  tricycle  ridden  was  a  "  Cheylesmore  Club,"  a 
facsimile  of  the  one  manufactured  for  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  carried  the  rider  safely  through- 
out, nothing  breaking  or  getting  loose.  Mr.  Copland 
gained  during  the  trip  one  and  a  half  pounds,  and 
reached  Melbourne  quite  well  and  strong,  and 
fresher  than  when  hestarted. — -The  Australian  Cycling 
News, 


CROPPERS." 

By  W.  Beck. 


'  Fain  would  I  climbe, 
But  that  I  fear  to  fall. 


-Sir  Waller  Raleigh. 


I  T  is  not  so  difficult  to  understand,  when  reading 
I  the  experiences  of  an  enthusiast,  why  the 
A  writer  con  chides  that,  for  giving  a  man  a  cold, 
bruising  his  flesh,,  breaking  his  bones,  and 
getting  him  into  no  end  of  trouble,  there's  not  a 
more  dangerous  "  asm  "  going.  We  find  him  in  turn 
going  wild  over  smoking,  then  in  rinking ;  but  in 
everything  he  finds  his  full  quantum  of  bitterness. 
Boating  strikes  his  fancy,  and  wherever  there's  a 
sort  of  stream  he  goes.  He  spills  himself  trying  to 
run  up  a  waterfall  one  day,  and  is  nearly  drowned. 
But  that  doesn't  cure  him.  He  may  not  touch  canoes 
again,  but  is  always  ready  for  anything  risky  that 
might  come  into  fashion.  Cycling  turns  up,  and 
suits  him  exactly.  He  gets  a  machine  about  as  tall 
as  an  elephant,  and  mounts  it  out  of  the  first  floor 
window.  It  breaks  his  joints  up  a  bit,  but  he  is  still 
left  an  enthusiast. 

It  is  when  reading  such  histories  that  the  bitter 
s-pills  of  a  wheelist's  life  court  a  moment's  special 
attention.  'Tis  a  well-known  fact  that  sports  do  not 
generally  find  favour  on  this  side  of  the  globe  if 
there  be  no  spice  of  danger  in  them.  Cyclists  share 
that  feeling,  and  sit  up  a  little  more  proudly  in  their 
saddles,  perhaps,  if  but  to  compensate  for  the 
humiliating  displays  which  they  are  now  and  again 
subjected  to. 

The  causes  of  croppers  are  so  many  that  it  is  out 
of  all  reason  to  attempt  enumerating  them.  Things 
trifling  in  themselves  and  altogether  beneath  the 
notice  of  a  pedestrian  are  sufficient  to  bring  down 
the  wheeling  man  in  an  exceedingly  prompt  and 
businesslike  manner.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  somewhat 
deplorable  state  of  things,  that  no  cyclist  can  con- 
sider himself  efficient  as  a  cyclist  until  he  has  learnt 
to  make  the  best  of  the  frequently-occurring  checks 
that  present  themselves  along  his  track.  This  may 
be  added — 'tis  the  unexpected  that  happens,  and  he 
who  thinketh  he — er — er — rideth,  must  take  heed 
lest  he  fall.  Smooth,  level  bits  of  roadway  ensure 
great  confidence,  but  smash-ups  are  not  wholly  un- 
known at  such  places. 

Sydney  Smith  used  to  think  a  fall  from  a  horse 
something  very  dangerous,  but  much  experience 
seemed  to  convince  him  to  the  contrary.  Said  he, 
"  I  have  had  six  falls  in  two  years,  and  just  behaved 
like  the  three  per  cents,  when  they  fall — I  got  up 
again,  and  am  not  a  bit  the  worse  for  it,  any  more 
than  the  stock  in  question."     Hood  and  Sala  both 


speak  of  having  heard  that  men  of  letters  were 
generally  poor  horsemen — let  that  serve  to  account 
for  the  witty  Canon's  frequent  falls  ;  howbeit,  cyclists 
would  like  to  know  how  he  managed  to  place  him- 
self so  comfortably,  as  there  would  be  less  need  of 
talking  so  much  about  "  whisky  poured  into  melted 
tallow,  and  well  rubbed  in."  As  Paddy  said,  "  'Tis 
not  the  fall  which  is  so  objectionable,  but  the  sudden 
stoppage."  Goodness  knows,  there's  many  a  slip 
'twixt  the  bike  and  the  trip,  and  never  a  tourist  is 
there  who  can  say  in  his  tourings  where  and  when 
he  and  his  shall  not  be  blessed  with  a  crumple-up, 
or  go  to  irremediable  "pie."  Again — 'tis  the  unex- 
pected that  happens. 

Some  falls  there  are  which  we  know  to  be  most 
appreciable,  as,  for  instance,  a  waterfall — providing 
you're  not  beneath  it — or,  better  again,  a  "windfall." 
But,  somehow,  those  which  wheelmen  know  are  apt 
to  lay  them  so  flat  that  it  takes  them  some  while 
coming  round  again.  Consequently  they — the  falls — 
are  not  appreciated. 

One  evening  in  autumn  a  man  who  had  been 
worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus,  after  vainly 
endeavouring  to  make  his  way  home,  supported  him- 
self against  a  wall  (near  which  the  withered  leaves 
were  dropping  from  the  boughs  o'erhead),  and  broke 
forth  with  the  following  : — 

"  Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall  (hie) — 

So  have  I. 
The  reason's  very  plain  (hie) — 
'Cause  they're  dry ; 
But  here's  the  difference  'twixt  leaves  and  me. 
I  falls  the  harder  (hie)  and  more  frequentlee  !" 

The  above  little  bit  of  moralising  on  the  part  of 
the  inebriate  may  lead  us  to  sojourn  a  minute  to 
consider  the  influence  of  intemperance  upon  the 
wheelist,  and  what  that  quality  may  have  to  do 
with  the  title  of  this  paper. 

Then  it  may  as  well  be  said  at  the  outset  that  the 
sport  can  never  tolerate  intemperance.  Wheelmen 
know  this  ;  and  they  may  have  to  exercise  much 
self-denial  too,  for,  whether  they  would  or  not, 
it  is  frequently  necessary  for  them  to  make  a 
wayside  inn  their  resting-place  at  sundown.  There 
they  may  regale  themselves  to  any  degree  if  they  so 
will,  but,  to  quote  from  our  Scottish  bard — 

"  The  iirst  that  from  his  chair  shall  fa  ' 
is  the  first  to   book   himself   for   the  likelihood    ol 
another  when  he  resumes  his  journey  at  the  pedals, 
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If  the  inebriate  must  go  a-cycling,  better  far  for 
him  to  adhere  to  the  old  and  tried  friend,  that  "  Omni- 
cycle"  concern,  of  which  the  propeUing  business 
can  be  undertaken  by  a  second  person.  What  is 
alluded  to  is  that  safety  machine,  the  wheelbarrow. 
Or,  if  he  is  determined  to  perform  on  and  off  a 
saddle  of  some  sort,  why  not  let  it  be  one  of — 
mutton  ?  He  might  venture,  with  some  success,  to 
get  astraddle  a  horse  perhaps.  A  farmer  may  pull 
up  at  the  last  "  pub."  in  town,  and  drink  farewell  to 
his  market  day  with  two  or  three  extras  of  whisky- 
toddy,  yet  the  chances  are,  his  sleepy  old  nag,  who 
seems  to  know  the  one  peculiar  "  weakness"  of  his 
master,  will  carry  him  safely  to  his  dwelling  over 
the  hills.  But  the  cyclist  must  never  look  for  that 
sort  of  generosity  from  his  steed.  He  does  not 
believe,  nor  ever  will,  that  cycles  are  meant  to  do 
their  own  and  the  rider's  work  also.  But  I  take  it 
that  cyclists  proper,  such  as  the  tourist  portion  of 
our  wheeling  men,  may  consider  themselves  as 
being  sufficiently  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  their 
favourite  sport  that  there  is  but  little  place  left  for 
the  likes  of  tipplerism. 

'Tis  the  superfluous  swigs  which  are  the  curse  of 
frail  humanity,  and,  thanks  be  to  fate,  'tis  the  super- 
fluous swigs  which  the  wheelist,  as  a  wheelist,  must 
abstain  from.  Hence  the  repetition — Beware  of  the 
"drop  too  much"  indoors  if  you  would  avoid  the 
"  drop  too  much"  from  the  saddle  when  out  of 
doors.  The  term,  "  wayside  pick-me-up,"  is  un- 
commonly suggestive  to  the  cychng  brotherhood. 

"  I'm  a  little  bit  ow,"  the  cyclist  said, 
As  he  scoll'op'd  his  way  from  the  inn  ; 

"  But  soon  I'll  be  off,'"  the  cyclist  said, 
As  he  sought  to  renew  his  spin. 

"  You're  a  little  bit  on"  his  cycle  said, 
As  he  bore  him  the  length  of  a  round  ; 

"  You're  off  with,  a  vengeance  !"  his  cycle  said, 
As  his  rider  fell  to  the  ground. 

Then,  again,  there  is  another  kind  of  intemperance 
which  contributes  largely  to  the  chapter  of  accidents. 
It  is  the  determination  to  outdo  one  another,  both 
on  the  road  and  track,  which  may  sometimes  be  re- 
garded as  growing  a  bit  too  prevalent.  The  extent 
to  which  this  record  mania  adds  to  the  "  cropper  " 
list  must  be  most  remarkable.  Then  there  are  a 
number  who  prefer  flying  along  the  way  without  any 
particular  object  in  view,  or  intention  to  view,  any 
object — especially  Dame  Prudence.  What  they 
meet  with  in  the  "  long  run  "  is  tumble  after  tumble, 
with  rheumatism  to  top  the  lot,  and  for  no  knowing 
how  long  after,  the  mount  is  not  a  two  or  three- 
wheeler,  but  a  four-poster.  This  is  for  contrast 
rather  than  comparison.  Cycle-riding  is  one  thing  ; 
to  be  bedridden  is  quite  another.  If  the  beggar-on- 
horseback  young  man,  who  apparently  tries  to  leave 


his  shadow   behind   him,   would   but  pause   in  his 

feverish  flight,  he  might  not  so  quickly  come  across 

"  Sermons  in  stones  " 

beneath  him,  to  the  effect  that  violent  delights  are 
generally  of  short  duration,  and  that  the  check  upon 
a  wild  career  is  such  as  to  throw  one  back  to  another 
extremity,  in  which  the  advantages  of  keeping  within 
the  golden  mean  knock  louder  than  ever  for  our  in- 
wardly digesting.  What  with  the  aforementioned 
crumple-up,  or  the  irremediable  "  pie "  of  the 
machine,  and  the  caput  mortunm  of  what  was  once 
a  fair  specimen  of  muscle,  one  cannot  help  observing, 
"  How  easily  may  a  constitution  be  quite  broken 
up  !" 

Since,  however,  in  the  wheel  world  at  least,  none 
are  infallihle,  notwithstanding  their  being  of  a  surety 
Roam-uns  to  backbone,  cyclists  must  not  be  judged 
too  harshly  on  account  of  their  frequent  falls.  As 
the  Scotchman  said,  when  he  experienced  his  first 
"  go-over" — "Better  let  wheel  alone,"  if  the  rider  has 
to  be  cautious  to  a  painful  degree.  He  is  certainly 
a  gainer  by  keeping  on  his  feet,  that  is  to  say,  a 
gainer  because  he  is  "  better  off."  Perhaps  as  good 
a  course  as  any  for  the  cyclist  to  pursue,  when  com- 
fortably astraddle  his  would-be  well-behaved  hobby, 
is  to  make  a  fair  bid  for  an  enjoyable  spin  by  allow- 
ing his  combined  common-sense  and  instinct  to  in- 
fluence his  judgment,  with  the  possession  of  neither 
extreme  carefulness  nor  extreme  carelessness,  but 
the  mean  of  reasonableness,  which  lies  midway 
between  and  betwixt  the  two.  But  as  for  the  always- 
reckless-alike  equestrian,  why,  be  he  cyclist  or  what 
not,  he  meets  with  his  deserts  in  being  unseated  as 
much  as  a  bribing  M.P. 

"  What's  going  on  ?"  asked  a  well-know  bore  to 
Douglas  Jerrold.  "  I  am,"  was  the  witty  reply,  and 
on  he  went.  But  Jerrold  hadn't  a  bike  to  mount,  or, 
possibly,  he  might  have  found,  like  many  others, 
that  such  "  showing  off"  was  not  in  exact  conformity 
with  his  intentions.  How  interesting  it  is  to  recount 
the  fiery  trials  attending  the  bicyclist's  first  appear- 
ance in  public,  i.e.,  the  public  highways.  How 
sugary  sweet  the  remembrance  of  certain  vain,  .am- 
bitious endeavours  to  mount  the  machine,  while  in 
the  presence  of  none  other  than  the  actual  So-and-so. 
The  determinations  to  look  calm  and  to  be  as  you 
look.  The  ABC  method  of  going  upstairs,  pre- 
ceded by  just  so  many  pushes  off,  and  no  less,  with 
the  right  foot,  and  then,  after  all,  to  come  tumbling 
down  like  a  hundred  of  bricks.  Really,  'tis  pleasant 
to  think  of,  isn't  it  ? 

How  peculiarly  befitting  the  notice  of  cyclists 
generally  does  that  truism  become,  that  "  vaulting 
ambition"  falls  on  t'other  side. 

The  writer  dared  assert  one  day  to  an  ardent 
wheelist  that,  "notwithstanding  the  truth  of  Lord 
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Bury's  statistics,  there  was  undoubtedly  a  falling-off 
of  cycles  in  the  country  !"  At  first  he  was  all  con- 
tradiction, whereupon  there  was  the  likelihood  of 
falling  out  on  the  point,  but  it  dawned  upon  the  A.W. 
eventually  that  there  was  a  joke  somewhere,  so  he 
put  the  brake  on. 

"  Are  you  a  good  rider  ?"  was  the  question  one 
day  put  to  a  young  fellow,  just  as  he  was  about 
starting  for  a  spin.  "  Oh,  yes,"  was  the  ready  reply, 
but  before  he  could  add  another  syllable  his  big 
wheel  became  a  trifle  bit  riveted  to  the  spot,  while 
its  little  brother  tried  to  get  as  near  to  the  clouds  as 
it  could,  and  the  rider  put  on  the  finishing  touch  to 
his  sentence  away  over  by  the  mud-heap.  "  Ob- 
serve," he  added,  "how  easily  I  get  off!"  This 
reminds  me  of  a  certain  swain  who  once  proposed 
to  his  fair  companion,  with  whom  he  was  "  shares  " 
in  a  sociable.  She  snubbed  him.  Consequently, 
he  tried  what  strategy  would  do,  by  threatening  to 
increase  the  impetus  mightily  much,  and  to  jump 
out  at  the  most  dangerous  moment  and  kill  himself. 
However,  it  didn't  answer.  The  little  minx  wanted 
to  bet  him  a  level  fiver  that  his  nerves  wouldn't  let 
him  do  it.  The  bet  didn't  come  off:  he  wasn't 
game.  Nothing  like  afterthoughts.  He  owned  he 
was  too  much  upset  already  to  upset  himself  any 
more.  A  minute  later,  he,  she,  and  it  composed  a 
hastily-made-up  molecule,  the  atoms  of  which  were 
curiously  arranged  underneath  the  shadows  of  the 
blackberry  bushes.  "And  serve  you  right!"  said 
he.  "  You  woulda't  come  up  to  scratch,  and  now 
the  scratches  have  come  to  you.  Trouble,"  he 
concluded,  "  never  comes  alone."  Both  the  throw- 
over  and  the  overthrow  were  terrible  blows  to  him  ! 

It  is  now  time  to  slow  up.  In  conclusion,  let  it,  by 
all  means,  be  held  that  cycling  is  the  "  poetry  of 
motion."  Rules  are  proved  by  their  exceptions  : 
croppers  are  exceptions  in  the  wheeling  way,  and 
croppers  are  decidedly  the  prosy  portion  of  the 
sport  in  question. 

"  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  but  a  step.'" 

Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  the  step  of  our  machines. 
The  sublimest  poetry  is  realised  when  spinning  along 
by  rivulet  and  woodland,  the  way  made  merry  by 
babbling  waters  beneath,  and  the  merry  twitters 
above,  to  which  may  be  added  the  cheering  ting- 
tingle  of  cycle  bells  ;  the  ridiculous  prose  is  the  oft- 
recurring  scene — somersaults  and  the  ditch-diving 
feats  of  the  way.  However,  the  part  that  "croppers" 
play  in  the  world  of  wheels  shows  up  the  most  per- 
ceptible of  morals,  running  alongside  of  that  gentle 
reminder,  cacoethes  scribendi,  which  is  so  frequently 
the  experience  of  the  unfortunate  pen-driver.  Crop- 
pers occasion  a  good  deal  of  fun  also ;  in  fact,  more 
pleasure  than  pain.  We  may  conclude  that,  as  a 
rule,  there  are  quite  enough  eye-witnesses  to  every 


cropper  to  raise  twenty  rounds  of  laughter  for  every 
spasm  or  pang  of  fellow-feeling.  How  gratified, 
then,  must  cyclists  be  in  being  so  able  to  cater  for 
the  jocularity  of  their  fellow-mortals  !  As  for  them- 
selves, I  repeat,  they  must  study  temperance  and 
sobriety.  If  a  rider  indulges  in  a  hearty  laugh,  it 
only  stands  to  reason  his  centre  of  gravity  is  upset. 
If  he  wishes  to  get  on,  he,  like  everybody  else,  must 
convince  himself  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  position. 
Reverses  even  then  will  come  quite  quick  enough. 
One  minute  he  is  to  be  seen  high  and  mighty  upon 
his  56in.  throne,  the  next,  and  behold,  he  may  be 
where  his  bike  was — on  the  earth,  earthy,  with  the 
said  bike  occupying  a  position  on  the  "  thrown." 
Inglorious  uncertainty  !  No  wonder,  then,  that 
cyclists  are  spoken  of  as  "  downy  ones,  taking  their 
calves  out  to  graze  .'" 

Well,  well — all  sunshine  makes  the  desert ;  long- 
continued  peace  to  a  nation  is  said  to  bring  about 
degeneracy ;  prosperity  in  individual  life  becomes 
less  appreciated  if  not  occasionally  shown  up  by 
contrast,  and  so  we  may  lay  this  consoling  unction 
to  our  souls — that,  without  a  quiet  reminder  now  and 
again  in  the  shape  of  a  cropper  or  two,  the  value  of 
a  spin  that  is  minus  of  mischances  might  be,  in  part, 
overlooked.  We  think  of  all  this  now,  for  we  find 
ourselves  well  into  the  season  for  croppers.  Just  at 
this  time  macadam  is  almost  everywhere,  of  course, 
wrong  side  upwards  as  per  usual.  Indoors,  too,  it  is 
a  regular  "  nut-cracking"  season. 

Ere  the  curtaiu  is  permitted  to — fall,  the  writer  is 
anxious  to  append  a  choice  bit  of  genuine  Yankee- 
ism  recently  met  with,  dealing  with  the  ups-and- 
downs  of  the  learner  at  the  cycling  school.  It  runs 
as  follows  : — 

The  bicycle  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  ride.  It  is  about  as  difficult  to  master  as  the 
trick-mule  of  a  travelling  circus,  and  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  it  throws  you  as  hard  and  with 
as  much  precision.  But  then  it  looks  easy.  There 
is  a  charming  simplicity  about  the  whole  thing  that 
satisfies  you  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  trying.  It  is 
more  deceptive  than  the  circus  mule,  for  the  latter 
erects  his  ears,  whisks  his  tail  and  backs  around, 
while  his  eyes  are  full  of  subtle  meaning.  The 
bicycle,  being  barren  of  psychologic  power,  is  in- 
capable of  inspiring  you  with  the  same  suspicion 
and  dread. 

So  you  step  out  on  the  floor  and  attempt  to  get  on 
the  machine.  After  you  have  tried  once,  you  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  far  easier  to  get 
on  the  Retired  List  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  Then  the 
professor  comes  along  and  holds  the  spine  of  the 
machine,  while  you  get  into  the  saddle  and  start. 
As  soon  as  he  lets  go,  the  wheels  commence  to  move 
in  a  serpentine  manner    and,  after  they  have  been 
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acting  in  this  way  for  about  three-quarters  of  a 
second,  you  do  the  great  millennium  act — you  lie 
down  with  them — lie  down  so  hard  that  you  fancy 
the  floor  came  half-way  up  to  meet  you  and  make  it 
solid.  Then  you  calmly  draw  up  one  of  the  legs  of 
your  trousers  to  ascertain  whether  you  have  lost  an 
inch  or  a  yard  of  skin  off  your  shins.  It  is  generally 
a  yard. 

After  you  are  in  position,  with  your  face  covered 
with  blood  and  dust,  and  not  enough  breath  in  you 
to  admit  of  your  expressing  your  feelings  improperly, 
the  professor  tries  to  soothe  you  by  saying  that  when 
he  learned  he  had  twenty  falls  a  minute,  and  almost 
broke  his  neck. 

This  is  said  to  convince  you  that  }'ou  are  making 
great  progress ;  but  it  really  fills  you  with  alarm. 

By  this  time  you  are  at  the  corner  of  the  room, 
about  to  make  a  turn.  The  machine  lurches  a  little, 
and  you  begin  to  wish  you  were  off  it. 

You  do  not  wish  in  vain. 

Your  prayer  is  answered  on  the  spot. 

But  you  don't  fall  sideways  this  time.  The 
bicycle  gives  you  variety. 

This  time  you  sail  over  the  handles,  as  though 
anxious  to  bite  a  plank  out  of  the  floor,  and  land  on 
your  back  with  the  whole  business  in  your  arms. 
Then  you  wonder  where  the  fun  comes  in.  You 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  fun  at  all  in 
bicycling  ;  but  there  is  though,  just  the  same  ;  only 
you  don't  know  how  to  find  it. 

But  the  boys  over  in  the  corner,  who  have  been 
through  the  mill  themselves,  see  it  all  as  plain  as 
day,  and  they  do  their  best  to  keep   still,  when  they 


watch  you  rise  from  the  floor,  and  pick  your  sus- 
penders out  of  your  hair,  and  your  plug  hat  off  your 
left  foot. 

When  you  get  abroad  again,  you  are  boiling  from 
every  pore,  and  your  throat  feels  as  dry  as  though 
you  had  just  been  eating  unbeaten  carpet. 

And  oh  !  how  you  yearn  for  your  time  to  expire, 
and  wonder  what  in  the  world  induced  you  to  try 
such  a  wild  thing — a  thing  offering  lots  of  danger 
and  no  pecuniary  reward. 

And  you  do  not  feel  a  bit  better  when  your  assist- 
ant informs  you  that  in  two  weeks  you  will  be  able  to 
fly  down  steep  hills  with  your  legs  hanging  languidly 
over  your  ears. 

When  your  time  is  up,  your  soul  is  filled  with 
balmy  pictures  of  peace  and  happiness,  and  yon 
promise  faithfully  to  be  on  hand  for  a  lesson  the 
next  day,  and  then,  when  you  arrive  at  the  desk  of 
the  cashier,  that  individual  says  : 

"  How  long  were  you  on  the  floor  ?" 

"  Fifty-five  minutes,"  you  reply. 

"  Then  you  have  five  minutes  more." 

"  No,"  you  respond,  "  I  was  on  the  bicycle  the 
other  five  minutes." 

And  then  you  leave,  vowing  that  the  next  time 
you  want  to  fall  on  the  floor  and  wallow  in  the  dust 
like  a  midsummer  hen  becalmed  under  a  currant 
bush,  you  will  do  it  right  at  home  in  the  kitchen, 
and  you  conclude  to  let  your  children  look  on,  so 
that  if  you  come  to  grief  and  they  laugh  you  can 
take  the  edge  off  your  grief  and  be  made  com- 
paratively happy  by  paddling  them  around  with  a 
clothes-pole. 
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BICYCLE    V.    TRICYCLE. 

By  W.  Cromb,  M.A. 


WHEN  one  thinks  of  the  marvellous  feats  that 
have  been  performed,  and  the  almost 
incredible  distances  that  have  been  accom- 
plished on  these  "  steel  steeds,"  propelled 
by  the  stout  muscles  of  athletes,  actuated  by  that 
spirit  of  pluck  and  perseverance  for  which  the 
Briton  has  long  ere  now  acquired  a  world-wide 
fame,  and  with  which  his  name  is  synonymous,  one 
is  compelled  to  admit  the  justice  of  the  claim  which 
the  bicycle  and  tricycle  put  forward  for  a  foremost 
place  among  the  leading  inventions  of  recent  years. 
Like  most  of  our  greatest  and  most  valuable  inven- 
tions, these  machines  only  reached  the  almost  perfect 
state  in  which  we  now  find  them  througli  a  number 
of  preliminary  stages,  crude  in  the  extreme,  and 
impracticable  in  their  infancy,  but  gradually  getting 


their  imperfections  remedied  by  various  expedients 
devised  by  those  who  devoted  their  energies  to  their 
improvement.  The  bicycle,  as  might  be  expected, 
first  attracted  the  attention  of  inventors  on  account 
of  the  trifling  friction  to  be  overcome  in  it,  compared 
with  that  in  a  three-wheeled  machine,  but  when 
once  the  bicycle  had  attained  the  dignity  of  rubber 
tyres,  wire  spokes,  and  almost  frictionless  bearings, 
it  became  patent,  to  one  mind  at  least,  that  a  tricycle  , 
built  on  the  same  lines,  would  prove  quite  as  prac- 
tical a  machine.  As  soon  as  this  idea  got  possession 
of  him,  he  set  to  work  to  carry  it  out  in  practice,  and 
soon  the  tricycle  was  a  fait  accompli.  The  result 
has  borne  ample. testimony  to  the  shrewdness  of  the 
inventor,  for  in  the  tricycle  we  have  a  machine  whose 
practical  value  is  now   recognised  and  thoroughly 
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appreciated,  and,  though  later  in  the  market  than 
its  less  cumbrous  rival,  it  bids  fair  soon  to  equal  or 
eclipse  in  numbers  the  narrow-gauge  machine. 

Opinions  differ  so  widely  regarding  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  these  two  and  three-wheeled  machines, 
that  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  various  points 
which  are  common  to  both  may  not  prove  uninter- 
esting. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  take  up  the  question  of 
speed,  for  no  quality  of  these  machines  seems  so 
much  to  impress  or  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
uninitiated,  whose  first  questions  almost  on  entering 
into  conversation  with  a  rider  and  learning  whence 
he  has  come,  are  usually,  "  How  long  did  you  take  to 
come  ?  "  "  How  far  can  you  go  in  a  day  ?  "  "  How 
many  miles  per  hour  do  you  usually  travel  ?  "  The 
question  of  the  comparative  speeds  of  bicycle  and 
tricycle  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  settle  in  our  list  of 
points  of  comparison,  and  the  verdict  must  un- 
doubtedly be  ia  favour  of  the  bicycle,  for,  though  a 
"  crack  "  tricyclist  could  easily  hold  his  own  with 
most  ordinary  bicyclists,  he  would  be  hopelessly 
out-distanced  in  a  match  with  a  rider  of  the  other 
machine  of  equal  calibre  to  himself.  In  proof  of 
this  we  have  merely  to  compare  the  existing  records 
made  for  the  various  distances  by  the  best  riders  of 
both  machines  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  superiority 
of  the  bicycle  in  pace.  On  the  racing  path  the 
latter,  with  an  amateur  in  the  saddle,  has  completed 
one  mile  in  2  minutes  39  seconds  as  compared  with 
3  minutes  7  seconds — the  tricycle  record  for  the 
same  distance — while  the  former  has  covered  over 
20  miles  within  one  hour  to  the  latter's  i  hour  18 
minutes  over  the  same  distance.  In  longer  races, 
too,  the  same  holds  good,  and  in  very  nearly  the 
same  proportion.  The  50  miles  bicycle  record  is 
2  hours  44  minutes,  that  of  the  tricycle  being  3  hours 
29  minutes,  and  the  100  miles  have  been  ridden  on 
the  bicycle  in  5  hours  50  minutes  to  the  7  hours 
23  minutes  on  the  tricycle.  In  touring,  also,  where 
speed  is  a  secondary  consideration,  and  an  easy 
pace  that  can  be  comfortably  sustained  day  after 
day  is  the  desideratum,  the  bicycle  is,  roughly  speak- 
ing, about  two  miles  an  hour  faster  than  the  tricycle, 
ten  miles  an  hour  being  a  fair  pace  on  the  former, 
while  more  than  eight  on  the  latter  is  apt  to  prove 
fatiguing  after  a  while  to  all  save  the  most  muscular. 

Having  thus  clearly  demonstrated,  by  a  reference 
to  the  existing  records,  the  superiority  of  the  two- 
wheeler  in  regard  to  speed,  let  us  see  how  it  fares 
when  safety  is  the  point  under  consideration.  And 
here  we  should  like  to  remark  that  there  is  no 
greater  fallacy  than  the  opinion  which  is  almost  uni- 
versal among  non-riders,  that  bicycles  are  "  danger- 
ous, cranky  things,"  as  we  have  frequently  heard 
them  described,  while  tricycles  are  "  as  safe  as  easy- 


chairs."  That  is  a  belief  shared  by  nine-tenths  of 
non-riders,  and  which  leads  many  young  and  middle- 
aged  men,  who  lack  the  nerve  necessary  to  a  good 
rider  of  the  bicycle,  to  pin  their  faith  to  one  or  other 
of  the  Proteus-like  forms  in  which  the  tricycle  now 
flourishes.  Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  dis- 
parage the  merits  of  the  tricycle,  or  even  to  hint 
that  the  hundreds  of  young  men  who  ride  it  prefer  it 
to  the  bicycle  on  account  of  any  want  of  courage,  for 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  of  our  leading  lady 
tricyclists  have  ere  this  proved  themselves  no  ordi- 
nary riders  of  the  bicycle,  which  they  may  have  for- 
saken for  various  reasons,  finding,  perhaps,  that  the 
tricycle  offers  them  some  advantages  that  are  not 
obtainable  from  the  bicycle.  But  now  for  an  analy- 
sis of  the  danger  to  be  expected  by  riders  of  each  of 
the  two  classes  of  machines.  On  the  bicycle,  the 
rider  being  seated  much  higher,  the  consequences  of 
a  fall  are  much  more  serious  than  one  from  the  com- 
paratively low  seat  of  the  tricycle,  where  the  rider's 
feet  are  only  a  few  inches  off  the  ground.  On  the 
former,  too,  the  chief  danger  lies  in  the  alarming 
facility  with  which  the  careless  (or  sometimes  even 
careful)  rider  is  sent  "  over  the  handles,"  and  when 
this  happens — as  it  occasionally  does — when  the 
machine  is  going  at  a  smart  pace,  the  luckless  cyclist 
can  hardly  hope  to  come  off  scathless  from  his 
sudden,  unexpected,  and  undesirable  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  road.  This,  however,  is  a  species 
of  accident  to  which  riders  of  rear-steering  tricycles 
and  those  of  tlie  "Humber"  type  are  quite  as  liable 
as  their  bicycling  brethren;  and  when,  too,  we  con- 
sider the  amount  of  care  that  must  be  exercised  in 
gaiding  any  form  of  tricycle  round  a  sharp  corner, 
which  bicyclists  can  negotiate  with  impunity,  we  are 
tempted  to  ask  wherein  lies  the  vaunted  superiority 
of  the  tricycle  in  safety.  To  be  sure,  if  anyone  were 
content  to  ride  his  tricycle  at  a  uniform  pace  of  six 
or  seven  miles  an  hour,  and  willing  to  navigate  all 
sharp  corners  at  walking  pace,  an  accident  would  be 
almost  a  physical  impossibility;  but  the  same  could 
practically  be  said  of  the  bicycle.  With  the  exercise 
only  of  reasonable  care,  the  one  form  of  machine 
should  be  quite  as  safe  as  the  other. 

The  bicycle,  however,  being  ridden  for  the  most 
part  by  those  who  are  at  an  age  at  which,  as  a  rule, 
much  thoughtlessness  and  carelessness  are  displayed, 
has,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  fatal  accidents 
which  it  has  helped  to  bring  about,  acquired  a  rather 
undeserved  reputation  for  danger,  till  some  people 
would,  we  feel  sure,  sooner  trust  themselves  in  a 
balloon  than  on  its  narrow  saddle.  Were  we,  how- 
ever, to  place  the  aggregate  number  of  bicycles  in 
the  kingdom  over  against  the  accidents  resulting 
from  their  use  (or  abuse),  and  the  number  of  tricycles, 
in  a  similar  manner,  over  against  the  accidents  due 
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to  them,  we  should,  ia  all  probability,  find  that  as 
many  fatal  accidents  relatively  happen  to  riders  of  the 
tricycle  as  to  those  of  the  bicycle.  Nay,  we  would  go 
even  further  than  mere  comparison  of  the  relative 
safety  of  the  bicycle  and  tricycle,  and  aver  that  there 
are  as  few  fatalities  resulting  from  their  legitimate 
use — in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  who 
use  them — as  there  are  from  any  other  means  of 
locomotion.  If  one  reflects  for  a  moment,  he  will  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this,  when  he  attempts  to 
realise  the  amount  of  danger  latent  in  every 
passenger-train,  as  it  bounds  along  its  iron  path  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour.  How  little 
would  suffice  to  bring  about  a  lamentable  disaster  ! 
The  snapping  of  an  axle,  some  unnoticed  flaw  in  the 
line,  the  collapse  of  a  bridge — when,  not  one,  but 
many  lives  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  sacrificed  ; 
and  when  such  accidents  happen  at  alarmingly  fre- 
quent intervals,  and  are  due  to  such  varied  causes 
— some  of  which  can  never  be  wholly  provided 
against — one  is  tempted  to  ask  in  what  respect 
cycling  is  so  much  more  dangerous  than  railway 
travelling,  for  instance,  as  some  croaking  oracles  are 
so  fond  of  dogmatically  asserting.  If  accidents 
happen  in  cycling,  the  rider  has  generally  himself  to 
blame — they  can  usually  be  avoided  by  the  exercise 
of  caution  ;  but  on  the  railway  one  is  constantly  at 
the  mercy  of  circumstances  over  which  he  has  not 
the  slightest  control.  Instances  innumerable,  too, 
might  be  quoted,  were  it  necessary,  of  accidents  to 
horsemen  and  to  travellers  in  horse-drawn  machines, 
and  of  passenger  as  well  as  trading  vessels  coming 
to  untimely  ends  and  plunging  hundreds  of  travellers 
in  a  watery  grave  ;  but  enough,  we  think,  has  been 
said — did  space  even  permit  of  more — to  convince 
the  most  sceptical  that  the  few  isolated  cycling 
accidents  which  occasionally  crop  up  are  the  ex- 
ceptions which  prove  the  rule,  that  with  a  reason- 
able exercise  of  care,  the  spider  wheels  afford  at  least 
as  safe,  if  not  a  safer,  means  of  conveyance  than 
need  be  expected,  or  can  be  obtained,  from  any 
other  combination  of  steel,  iron,  wood,  or  rubber. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  another  very  important  con- 
sideration —  that  of  the  relative  comfort  and  con- 
venience to  be  derived  from  each  of  the  two  types 
of  machines.  First,  in  regard  to  the  spring :  The 
tricycle  undoubtedly  admits  of  greater  variety  of 
form  than  the  bicycle,  and  yet  this  is  of  much  less 
importance  than  would  at  first  sight  appear,  for  the 
mostpopular  of  easy  springs — the"Arab"cradle — can 
be  fitted  equally  well  to  the  bicycle,  and  is,  in  fact, 
to  be  found  on  a  very  large  proportion  of  these 
machines.  Again,  in  touring,  tricycUsts  lay  undue 
stress  on  the  fact  of  their  being  able  to  survey  the 
country  round  them  with  a  sense  of  complete  secu- 
rity from  such  danger  as  that  to  which  they  declare 


bicyclists  would  be  liable  if  they  attempted  to  do 
the  same  thing,  for  contact  with  metal  stones  that 
would  bring  the  latter  to  the  ground  would  merely 
give  an  unpleasant  jerk  to  the  broader-based  and 
more  stable  three-wheeler.  This  advantage,  how- 
ever, of  the  tricychsts,  and  alleged  danger  to  bicy- 
clists endeavouring  to  imitate  them,  are  greatly  exag- 
gerated, so  much  so,  that  we  have  seen  it  coolly 
asserted  in  print  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  bicyclist 
adequately  to  appreciate  the  scenery  through  which 
he  was  passing,  owing  to  the  constant  attention  he 
had  to  pay  to  his  machine  in  order  to  avoid  a  "spill." 
To  this  sweeping  statement  we  desire  to  give  the 
most  unqualified  denial,  and  would  simply  propound 
to  the  writer  of  such  nonsense  the  problem  of  night- 
riding  on  the  bicycle.  The  large  majority  of  bicy- 
clists think  nothing  of  riding  after  darkness  has  set 
in,  and  many  instances  might  be  quoted  of  long  all- 
night  rides  performed  in  dark  nights,  without  even 
the  doubtful  aid  of  lamps — which,  indeed,  are  of 
little  use  save  to  notify  one's  presence  to  any  who 
may  be  on  the  road  at  the  same  time. 

Facts  like  these  prove  conclusively  that  the  bi- 
cycle does  not  require  that  constant  nervous  atten- 
tion which  some  anti-cyclists  consider  absolutely 
necessary,  for,  if  one  can  ride  with  comparative 
impunity  in  the  darkness,  when  stones  cannot 
possibly  be  seen,  and  when  one's  balance  has  to  be 
preserved  by  that  species  of  instinct  which  the 
bicyclist  soon  acquires,  enabling  him  to  ride  com- 
fortably along  with  a  minimum  of  attention  to  his 
wheel — surely,  then,  it  is  a  simple  matter  indeed  to 
ride  with  safety  in  daylight,  though  most  of  the 
attention  be  riveted  on  the  interesting  country 
through  which  one  is  passing,  and  see  as  much  of 
its  beauty  as  could  be  desired  or  expected.  But. 
argues  the  tricyclist,  my  machine  is  capable  of 
standing  if  I  wish  it  to  do  so,  and  thus  I  am  enabled 
to  view  at  my  ease  and  steadily  (a  very  important 
matter,  no  doubt,  when  a  field-glass  is  about  to  be 
used)  any  striking  sight  that  I  wish  to  observe  more 
closely  than  I  could  while  moving  onward.  True,  O 
three-wheeler,  but  what  a  small  advantage  is  this 
when  weighed  against  the  more  extensive  scope  of 
vision  possessed  by  the  bicyclist  owing  to  his  exalted 
position.  While  you  are  grinding  along  between 
thick  hedgerows,  or  within  the  two  bare  stone  walls 
by  which  many  of  our  highways  are  bounded  on 
either  side,  your  despised  friend  on  his  bicycle  is 
seeing  easily  over  the  tops  of  these  obstructions,  and 
pitying  your  practical  blindness.  Besides,  if  any 
real  advantage  is  to  be  obtained  by  stopping,  the 
bicyclist  can  stop  too,  when  necessary,  though  by 
doing  so  he  is  obliged  to  dismount.  To  this  you 
reply,  "Oh!  but  consider  how  much  easier  the 
tricycle  is  to   mount  and  dismount    from  than  the 
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bicycle."  So  far  true,  we  admit,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  venture  to  affirm  that,  to  the  young  and 
active,  who,  for  the  most  part,  patronise  the  two- 
wheeler,  there  is  as  little  trouble  or  difficulty  in 
mounting  the  latter  as  there  is  to  the  old  and 
middle-aged,  who  form  the  majority  of  tricyclists,  in 
mounting  and  dismounting  from  their  machine. 
No  bicyclist  worthy  of  the  name  ought,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  find  the  least  difficulty  in  either 
mounting  his  machine  or  dismounting  from  it,  and 
when  occasion  demands  a  dismount,  it  can  be  done 
fully  as  promptly  as  from  the  tricycle,  and  more  so 
than  from  many  varieties  of  the  latter,  from  which 
one  can  dismount  only  in  front. 

The  bicycle,  in  the  next  place,  is  much  more  rigid 
than  the  tricycle — one  feels  quite  steady  on  the 
former,  whereas  on  the  latter  thei'e  is,  at  first,  a 
feeling  of  insecurity,  as  if  the  whole  machine  were 
going  to  fall  to  pieces  as  it  bounds  along  with  the 
wobbly  action  that,  to  the  novice  at  all  events,  feels 
very  unsafe,  and  impresses  him  with  the  idea  that 
he  will  probably  soon  have  to  pick  himself  and  the 
fragments  of  his  machine  off  the  turnpike  or  out  of 
the  ditch  alongside.  Regarding  the  initial  difficulty 
of  learning  to  ride,  it  would  be  useless  to  deny  that 
the  tricycle  is  the  much  easier  of  the  two  to  learn, 
but  nevertheless  it  must  not,  therefore,  be  assumed 
that  the  average  novice  will  be  able  to  ride  it  with- 
out some  little  practice  and  much  waste  of  energy 
at  first,  which  only  experience  can  teach  him  how 
best  to  utilise.  The  steering,  too,  simple  as  it  seems 
to  the  initiated,  proves  the  source  of  very  consider- 
able anxiety  to  most  learners  for  some  time,  for,  if 
they  be  the  least  rash  in  turning,  their  incipient 
enthusiasm  for  wheeling  will  be  considerably 
damped  by  an  unexpected  and  decidedly  unpleasant 
capsize. 

Another  of  the  points  of  convenience  which  un- 
questionably goes  in  favour  of  the  two-wheeler  is 
the  small  space  which  it  requires  for  stabling  accom- 
modation compared  with  that  necessary  for  the 
tricycle.  The  bicycle  can  pass  through  an  opening, 
door,  or  gate  a  couple  of  feet  in  width,  and  as  it 
can,  when  required,  have  its  two  wheels  detached, 
it  is  capable  of  being  stowed  into  very  small  space 
indeed.  The  tricycle,  on  the  contrary,  is  wide  as  a 
rule,  and  a  large  proportion  of  doors  and  gates  are 
quite  inadequate  to  admit  many  of  the  more  popular 
widely-built  machines.  Hence,  it  is  quite  common 
for  owners  of  tricycles  to  be  obliged  to  pay  for 
stabling  which  their  own  premises  are  powerless  to 
furnish.  To  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  this,  the 
inconvenience  of  not  having  the  machine  always  at 
hand  when  wanted,  should  it  be  required  late  at 
night  or  early  in  the  morning  when  access  to  the 
stable  cannot  be  obtained,  is  enough  to  make  many 


pause  ere  investing  in  such  an  unwieldy  commodity. 
On  flights  of  stairs,  too,  up  and  down  which  a 
bicycle  can  be  carried  with  tolerable  ease,  it 
becomes  a  serious  matter  to  convey  the  more 
ponderous  and  bulky  three-wheeler,  and  though  one 
can  now  procure  such  things  as  telescopic  and 
folding  tricycles,  which  can  be  materially  reduced 
in  width  when  required  to  be  taken  into  a  house  or 
shed,  still,  no  one,  we  should  fancy,  can  ever  feel  so 
secure  on  a  machine  of  this  sort  as  on  an  ordinary 
machine,  the  folding  mechanism  furnishing  one 
more  important  point  at  which  a  machine  is  liable 
to  break  down — were  it  to  take  a  sudden  fancy  to 
"fold"  or  "  telescope"  as  its  rider  was  "shooting" 
some  steep  hill  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour,  the 
consequences  would  be  too  serious  to  contemplate 
with  aught  but  horror. 

Another  disadvantage  of  the  tricycle  is  the  ease 
with  which  an  unscrupulous  person  can  make  off 
with  it  should  its  owner  let  it  out  ot  his  sight  for  the 
shortest  time.  Instances  of  this  have  of  late  been 
rather  frequent,  and  seem  to  be  on  the  increase, 
so  that  cyclists  stand  in  great  need  of  some  eifective 
remedy  for  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  matters. 
Suppose,  for  example,  one  leaves  his  macliine  at 
the  door  of  a  friend's  house  when  making  a  call,  or 
at  a  shop  door  while  he  goes  in  to  make  a  purchase, 
it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  the  tricycle 
thief  to  abscond  with  the  unprotected  machine, 
which  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  ride,  and  the 
temptation  to  this  is  great  when  it  is  found  that 
tricycles  thus  unlawfully  obtained  can  be  readily 
disposed  of  to  purchasers,  and  can  scarcely  ever  be 
identified  by  their  real  owners.  Few,  however, 
would  be  able  thus  to  run  off  with  a  bicycle,  as  this 
would  be  a  feat  practicable  to  none  save  such  as 
had  already  learned  to  ride — an  accomplishment 
which  not  many  thieves  have,  as  yet,  acquired — - 
hence  the  tricycle  runs  a  risk  in  this  respect  which 
the  bicycle  does  not,  in  anything  like  a  correspond- 
ing degree. 

The  chief  ground  on  which  tlae  tricycle  can  claim 
to  be  superior  to  the  bicycle  as  a  touring  machine  is 
the  amount  of  luggage  which  it  can  so  conveniently 
carry.  The  bicycle  is  but  ill-adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  though,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  handle- 
bar, supplemented  by  an  oblong  bag  strapped  to  the 
spring  and  backbone,  it  can  be  made  to  carry  a 
wonderful  amount  of  the  more  indispensable  luggage, 
still  one  can  afford  to  take  on  the  tricycle  more  than 
the  mere  bare  necessaries,  and  thus  enhance  the 
pleasure  of  the  trip.  It  is  of  immense  advantage, 
for  instance,  to  be  able  to  carry  a  complete  change 
of  clothing  to  meet  such  an  emergency  as  being 
caught  in  a  heavy  rain  far  from  shelter,  getting  wet 
to  the  skin,  and  reaching  the  nearest  hotel   with 
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dripping  garments.  It  is  in  such  a  plight  that  one 
finds  the  benefit  of  having  in  the  waterproof  bag  a 
change  of  dry  clothes  to  replace  those  soaked  by  the 
rain.  In  the  case  of  anglers,  amateur  photographers 
and  such  others  as  are  obliged  to  carry  along  with 
them  more  or  less  troublesome  impedimenta,  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  superiority  ot 
the  tricycle  as  a  means  of  conveyance,  and  already 
that  useful  machine  has  been  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  various  ti-aders,  who,  having  them  specially 
fitted  for  their  purpose,  employ  them  in  delivering 
newspapers,  bread,  etc.,  in  London,  while  in  some 
parts  of  the  English  Midlands — the  birthplace  of 
cycling — rural  postmen  are  supplied  with  them  bj- 
Government,  and  find  them  exceedingly  useful  on 
their  rounds,  especially  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Parcels  Post. 

But  now,  to  return  to  the  main  province  of  cycling, 
we  find,  when  we  come  to  compare  the  respective 
adaptabilities  of  bicycle  and  tricycle  to  the  various 
kinds  of  road-surfaces,  that  the  former  has  one  great 
advantage  in  requiring  for  its  proper  manipulation 
only  a  very  narrow  strip  of  good  ground — a  foot  in 
breadth  will  usually  suffice — and  there  are  few  roads, 
however  bad,  which  do  not  possess  at  least  this  on 
one  side  or  both.  The  tricycle  having  three  separate 
tracks  (m  some  patterns  of  machines  two),  it  can 
easily  be  seen  that,  though  one  wheel  be  running  on 
smooth  ground,  the  chances  are  that  one  at  least  of 
the  others  is  on  rough  ground — in  a  cart-rut,  or 
bumping  over  metal  stones.  So  important  is  this 
consideration,  that  various  makers,  recognising  the 
necessity  of  reducing  the  number  of  tracks,  have 
sought  to  accomphsh  this  by  making  two  of  the  three 
wheels  in  a  straight  line,  so  as  to  traverse  the  same 
track.  The  most  notable  example  of  this  is  the  well- 
known  "  Coventry  Rotary,"  in  which  the  two  small 
wheels  on  the  rider's  right  hand  are  in  line  making 
one  track,  and  the  large  driving-wheel  on  the  left 
forming  a  second.  Still,  even  in  this  case,  the  rider 
has  two  tracks  to  navigate  compared  with  the  single 
one  of  the  bicycle,  and  when  he  attempts  to  steer 
one  wheel  clear  of  a  stone,  he  will  frequently  cause 
the  other  to  come  in  contact  with  some  other  stone. 
With  this  property,  pecuhar  to  the  bicycle,  of  making 
but  one  track  (which,  however,  must  be  admitted  to 
be  of  no  small  value)  we  exhaust  the  list  of  advan- 
tages which  the  bicycle  possesses  over  its  rival,  as 
far  as  adaptability  to  the  various  kinds  of  roads  is 
concerned. 

Let  us  see,  then,  in  what  respects  the  tricycle  is 
superior.  In  the  first  place,  it  can  be  ridden,  though 
certainly  not  with  comfort,  yet  with  comparative 
safety,  over  roads  on  which  the  bicycle  would  be 
worse  than  useless,  as  it  can  surmount  the  various 
inequalities  of  the  ground  in  a  much  more  practical 


manner  than  the  two-wheeler.  What  would  cause 
the  tricyclist  to  receive  a  more  or  less  severe  shaking 
would  be  sufficient  to  send  the  bicyclist  over  the 
handles,  were  he  fool  enough  to  i^isk  it.  We  are  at 
present  alluding  to  country  byeroads,  which  ai'e 
usually  pretty  well  cut  up  with  cart-traffic,  but  the 
same  property  of  the  tricycle  is  conspicuous  on  turn- 
pikes where  loose  metal  takes  the  place  of  cart-ruts. 
This  stability  renders  the  tricycle  eminently  suitable 
for  night-riding,  and  relieves  one  from  the  constant 
anxiety  which  the  bicyclist  naturally  experiences 
after  darkness  has  set  in  lest  his  wheel  should  come 
in  contact  with  some  unusually  large  stone.  On 
some  roads,  too,  of  a  loose  description,  sand  is  washed 
by  the  rain  into  the  various  hollows,  and  a  bicyclist 
riding  unawares  into  one  of  these  sand-drifts  would 
find  his  wheel  suddenly  stick  fast,  he  himself  being 
sent  over  the  handles  ;  whereas  a  tricyclist  in  similar 
circumstances  would  merely  come  to  a  graceful  halt, 
with  none  of  the  ignominious  consequences  to  which 
his  bicycling  brother  fell  victim. 

Again,  in  riding  during  or  after  rain,  should 
tricycle  wheels  occasionally  slip  on  the  wet 
roads,  it  is  of  little  account  when  compared  with  the 
woeful  plight  in  which  such  an  occurrence  would 
plunge  the  unlucky  bicyclist ;  to  the  latter  it  would 
mean  a  "  spill  "  at  least,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, a  liberal  anointment  with  mud.  Besides, 
the  tricycle  is  as  easy  to  mount  in  wet  weather  as  in 
dry,  whereas  the  mounting  of  a  bicycle  on  wet  roads 
is  a  feat  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  when  ore  takes 
into  consideration  the  inability  of  the  machine  to 
retain  long  on  the  sticky  roads  the  initial  momentum 
given  it  by  its  rider,  who,  if  he  makes  a  rather  vigor- 
ous bound  in  his  eagerness  to  reach  the  saddle,  goes 
over  the  handles,  after  which  his  appearance  may 
be  better  imagined  than  described. 

Lastly,  in  the  case  of  the  various  miscellaneous 
annoyances  more  or  less  frequently  encountered  on 
the  road — such  as  mischievous  urchins  pushing 
sticks  between  the  spokes ;  dogs,  hens,  little  child- 
ren, etc.,  casting  themselves  in  Juggernaut  fashion 
in  front  of  the  wheel ;  roughs  building  turf- traps  to 
endanger  riders  by  night  or  lassoing  them  by  day — 
in  all  these  cases  the  tricyclist  has  the  decided  ad- 
vantage of  being  less  easily  upset  and  nearer  the 
ground  than  the  bicyclist,  and  of  being  able  to  stop 
dead  when  required,  whether  a  dismount  also  should 
be  necessary  or  not. 

Next  to  speed,  nothing  impresses  the  uninitiated 
with  a  greater  sense  of  the  practical  value  of  these 
machines  than  a  good  rider's  ability  to  surmount 
with  apparent  ease  the  longest  and  steepest  hills. 
In  this  matter  of  hill-c  imbing  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  give  a  verdict  in  favour  of  either  class  of  machine, 
for,  while  the  bicycle  is  undoubtedly  superior  when 
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a  long  gradual  slope  has  to  be  overcome,  the  three- 
wheeler  has  the  advantage  on  a  short,  sharp  hill. 
The  reason  of  this  is  quite  obvious  on  a  little  reflec- 
tion. The  bicycle,  being  much  lighter,  is  more 
easily  prof  elled  along  the  gentle  slope,  where  the 
action  of  gravity,  being  but  slight,  affects  it  almost 
imperceptibly,  whereas  the  tricychst,  having  more 
force  of  gravity  to  overcome,  owing  to  the  greater 
weight  of  his  machine,  finds  the  constant  strain  on 
his  muscles  on  a  long  incline  somewhat  fatiguing, 
the  last  portion  of  the  hill,  usually  the  steepest, 
being  a  laborious  grind.  On  a  short  hill,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  tricychst,  having  the  full  use  of  all 
his  power,  part  of  which  the  bicyclist  is  obliged 
to  employ  in  preserving  his  balance,  can,  for  the 
short  time  required,  put  all  his  strength  into  the 
pedals,  and  having  smaller  wheels,  as  a  rule,  and 
leverage  to  drive  these  which  may  be  made  as 
great  almost  as  is  necessary  by  means  of  "  gearing 
down,"  he  finds  himself  able  to  surmount  with  com- 
parative ease  hills  which  give  ordinary  bicyclists  no 
little  trouble.  Moreover,  the  tricychst  has  another 
— though  it  must  be  admitted  comparatively 
unimportant— resource,  of  which  the  bicyclist  is 
powerless  to  take  advantage,  that  is,  he  can,  if  like 
to  succumb  on  a  steep  hill,  aid  his  feet  by  pushing 
round  at  the  same  time  the  rims  of  his  side  wheels 
with  both  hands,  thus  propelling  the  machine  by 
hand  and  foot.  Another  great  advantage  open  to 
him  on  a  long  and  rather  stiff  incline  is  the  ability 
to  halt,  take  a  rest,  and  resume  his  journey  when 
sufficiently  recovered  ;  whereas,  were  a  bicyclist  to 
dismount  while  ascending  such  a  hill,  the  chances 
are  that  he  would  be  unable  to  mount  again  till  he 
had  walked  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  for  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  mount  a  bicycle  uphill. 

Although  it  would  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
to  give  a  definite  decision  on  the  respective  hill- 
climbing  powers  of  these  two  classes  of  machines, 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  superiority 
of  the  three-wheeler  in  descending  hills.  The  latter 
can  with  safety  be  permitted  to  "  shoot  "  down  hills 
that  would  be  absolutely  dangerous  to  the  bicyclist, 
and  provided  there  be  no  awkward  turn  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  or  obstruction  between  top  and  bottom, 
a  tricycle  can  be  safely  navigated  down  almost  any 
hill.  This  is  due  in  great  measure  to  its  capability 
of  being  fitted  with  so  much  more  powerful  a  brake 
than  the  bicycle — an  advantage  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  appreciated,  when  we  think  of  the  large 
proportion  of  accidents  that  happen  through  riders 
losing  control  of  their  machines  owing  to  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  their  brake,  or  the  carelessness  of  the 
rider  in  letting  the  machine  go  too  far  before  apply- 
ing it. 

With  regard  to  the  i-espective  distances  that  can 


be  accomplished  on  these  machines,  a  glance  at  the 
records  will  suffice  to  show  that  for  long-distance 
riding  the  bicycle  is  facile  princeps.  The  24  hours 
bicycle  record  stands  at  260}-  miles  against  23O4-  on 
the  tricycle,  both  distances  being  run  over  ordinary 
roads ;  while  in  the  journey  from  Land's  End  to 
John-o'-Groat's,  or  vice  versa  (the  favourite  race- 
course of  long-distance  riders),  the  bicycle  scores 
6  days  18  hours  to  the  7  days  12  hours  of  the  tri- 
cycle —  both  wonderful  performances,  speaking 
volumes  for  the  muscle  of  the  riders  to  whose  credit 
they  have  been  placed. 

In  several  points  of,  perhaps,  minor  importance 
the  bicycle  is  the  preferable  machine.  In  appear- 
ance, for  example,  it  is  more  attractive  and  graceful 
than  the  comparatively  clumsy  three-wheeler  in  all 
its  many  combinations  of  big  and  little  wheels,  while 
the  former,  in  addition,  is  alone  entitled  to  be  styled 
the  "  silent  steed,"  moving,  as  it  does,  almost  noise- 
lessly over  ordinary  roads,  and  thus  affording  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  hideous,  jarring  rattle  which 
heralds  the  approach  of  most  tricycles.  The 
mechanism  of  the  bicycle  is  also  simpler  than  that 
of  the  tricycle,  and  is  therefore  less  likely  to  give 
rise  to  trouble  or  danger  by  giving  way  at  a  critical 
moment ;  while  a  last,  but  not  to  be  despised,  con- 
sideration, is  that  the  latter,  from  its  larger  surface, 
is  more  troublesome  to  clean  than  the  slender  frame 
of  the  "spider  wheel." 

We  shall  conclude  this  list  of  points  of  comparison 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  respective  adaptabilities 
of  these  machines  to  the  requirements  of  several 
classes  of  our  communities.  Here  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  tricycle  is  the  more  universally  suitable. 
The  use  of  the  bicycle,  demanding  more  nerve  and 
agility,  is  on  that  account  almost  wholly  confined  to 
the  young  and  active,  by  whom  it  is  much  more 
largely  patronised  than  the  more  stable  but  less 
speedy  three-wheeler.  Until  the  advent  of  the 
latter  machine,  however,  ladies  were  effectually 
debarred  from  experiencing  the  pleasures  of  cycling, 
for  though  there  is  what  is  called  a  "  ladies'  bicycle," 
it  is  better  adapted  for  the  circus-ring  than  for 
practical  purposes.  Hence,  were  it  only  for  the  fact 
that  it  enables  the  "  fair  sex"  to  enjoy  their  outing 
on  the  country  roads  as  well  as  their  more  muscular 
brothers,  the  tricycle  deserves  to  be  defended  from 
the  unprovoked  ridicule  heaped  upon  it  by  some 
thoughtless  persons  who,  priding  themselves  on 
their  ability  to  ride  on  two  wheels,  think  the  three- 
wheeler  fair  game  for  their  mocking,  supercilious 
sneer,  as  they  flash  past,  and  leave  it  in  their  rear. 
Fortunately,  however,  such  sentiments  of  contempt 
towards  the  tricycle  are  becoming  almost  obsolete, 
since  riders  now  recognise  the  fact  that,  though 
admirably  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  ladies  an  j 
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elderly  gentlemen,  the  tricycle  can  be  made  to  per- 
form marvels  when  propelled  by  athletes  such  as 
the  foremost  tricyclists,  who  have  proved  con- 
clusively that  their  machine  is  not  the  slow  "  Bath 
chair"  it  has  till  recently  been  considered  by  many 
bicyclists.  In  the  last  place,  the  tricycle  supplies  a 
real  want,  in  the  case  of  people  who  have  in  the 
course  of  their  business  to  traverse  much  country, 
and  yet  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  horse,  or  pay  for 
railway  fares.  This  fact  has  been  already  recognised 
by  the  Government,  in  the  case  of  rural  postmen  in 
some  parts  of  England  (as  we  have  mentioned 
before),  while,  according  to  recent  regulations.  Inland 
Revenue  officers  also  can  now  avail  themselves  of  it 
as  their  means  of  conveyance  in  country  districts. 
In  addition  to  these,  many  country  clergymen  and 
doctors  find  the  tricycle  an  incalculable  boon,  for, 
apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  expense,  its 
convenience  makes  it  infinitely  preferable  to  a  horse. 
The  three-wheeler  requires  no  one  to  hold  it,  as  a 
horse  usually  does,  when  its  rider  is  making  his  pro- 
fessional calls,  and  the  ease  of  mounting  enables 
him  to  preserve  intact  his  dignity,  which  would  run 
no  small  risk  if  he  were  observed  hopping  along 


the  road,  with  one  foot  on  the  step,  and  making  un. 
successful  efforts  to  reach  the  saddle  of  a  bicycle. 

Enough  we  think  has  now  been  said  to  enable 
anyone  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  which  class  of  machine 
he  ought  to  ride  to  settle  in  his  own  mind  which 
will  suit  him  the  better,  as  so  much  depends  on 
what  he  considers  the  requisite  qualities  or  proper- 
ties of  the  steed  he  intends  to  purchase.  If  he  be 
young  and  active,  and  demands  speed  and  the 
ability  to  take  him  over  as  much  ground  as  possible 
in  any  given  time,  combined  with  simplicity  of 
mechanism,  convenience  for  stabling  and  graceful 
appearance  when  in  motion,  he  ought,  undoubtedly, 
to  adopt  as  his  steed  the  bicycle.  If,  however,  he 
be  content  with  a  fair  pace  along  with  practically 
complete  safety,  the  maximum  of  comfort,  the  high- 
est touring  capabilities,  and  a  machine  on  which  he 
need  not  fear  to  travel  on  almost  any  kind  of  roads, 
in  almost  any  kind  of  weather,  and  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day,  then  let  him  unhesitatingly  resolve  to  in- 
vest in  a  tricycle.  Each  having  its  own  peculiar 
advantages,  the  would-be  rider  must  select  the 
one  that  promises  to  suit  him  in  most  of  these 
respects. 
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EU  REKA  !  Several  things ;  for  one  a  vivid  in- 
terpretation of  Ezekiel's  vision.  It  has 
'  been  claimed  for  the  bicycle  that  it  supplied 
a  secondary  interpretation  of  the  prophet's  wheels 
and  spirits.  In  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass  at  a 
Connecticut  Valley  parsonage  that  the  Hebrew  seer's 
account  of  his  vision  was  read  at  family  prayer,  and 
it  was  found  that  he  spoke  of  "  the  living  creature 
that  was  in  the  wheels,"  not  on  them  or  it.  This 
decided  a  pending  question ;  if  Ezekiel  caught  a 
glimpse  of  either  of  these  then  far-future  inventions, 
it  was  the  tricycle,  where  the  creature  is  within  the 
wheels. 

For  another  thing,  a  means  of  locomotion  within  a 
country  minister's  means  has  been  found ;  and  one 
that  does  not  have  heaves,  spavins,  pink-eye,  or 
other  ills  to  which  horse-flesh  is  heir,  and  which  is 
not  liable  to  die  on  one's  hands  ;  neither  is  it  balky, 
skittish  nor  vicious  ;  there  is  no  hay,  grain,  or  shoe- 
ing bill,  no  carriage  or  harness  repairs,  no  curry- 
comb or  brush  to  transmit  barn  smell  to  one's  clothes, 
and  to  offend  the  sensitive  in  the  parlour  or  room  of 
the  sick. 

There  had  been  long  pondering  of  the  transporta- 
tion question,  there  being  a  conviction  that  some 
exercise   less  fatiguing,  and   more   recreating  than 


walking,  was  desirable.  About  the  first  of  Augus 
Ezekiel's  narrative  was  read,  and  straightaway  an 
"Overman  Victor  Rotaiy  "  tricycle  was  bought; 
and,  without  previous  experience  of  any  kind  of 
wheel  riding,  the  parson  mounted  and  rode  to  the 
railway  station  through  Chicopee  streets  and  Holy- 
oke  Cit}',  over  the  long  Connecticut  River  bridge  and 
the  village  roads  to  his  home. 

"  Now,  small  boys,  get  out  of  the  way  ! 
For  here  comes  the  parson's  "  three-wheeled  shay  ! 

After  several  months'  experience  of  all  kinds  of 
roads,  including  the  long  dry  spell  last  summer  when 
the  roads  were  unusually  bad,  full  of  dust  and  sand, 
with  the  stones  bare,  and  later,  when  the  highways 
were  frozen,  and  this  spring  when  they  were  rather 
soft  and  yielding,  the  parson  is  prepared  to  recom- 
mend the,  and  tins,  tricycle  to  all,  especially  to 
ministers  and  women.  Anybody  can  easily  learn  to 
ride  a  tricycle ;  the  seat  is  adjustable,  and  by  turn- 
ing a  set-screw  the  machine  is  fitted  to  anyone's 
length  of  limb ;  this  parson's  sons  and  daughter 
using  his  with  ease  and  delight.  Unlike  a  bicycle, 
on  a  tricycle  one  may  sit  still  or  go  backwards ;  they 
are  easily  guided  with  the  slightest  movement  of 
the  hand  on  the  pilot-rod,  and  with  the  brake  can 
be  stopped  on  the  steepest  path,  and  on  a  hard,  level 
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surface  they  move  with  the  merest  effort.  When 
the  parson  had  used  his  machine  three  weeks,  he 
took  a  Monday  morning  ride  of  seventeen  miles,  in- 
cluding the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley 
between  Holj'oke  and  Springfield,  using  the  country 
roadway  all  the  distance,  going  up  and  down  hill 
without  serious  effort ;  he  was  leg-weary  at  the  end, 
but  not  "  used  up,"  and  only  a  little  stiff  the  next 
day.  This  roadway  has  an  average  hard  surface, 
but  there  are  many  better  near  Boston.  It  is  not 
easy  to  propel  the  wheel  through  sand  or  mud,  or 
over  a  rough  or  yielding  surface,  or  up  hill ;  up  the 
steepest  hills  one  must  walk  and  push  the  wheel  till 
he  catches  the  knack  of  propelling  by  the  pedals,  in 
which  there  is  much  to  learn.  The  saddle  is  set  on 
a  spring  and  is  very  easy.  At  the  foot  of  a  hill  one 
may  stop  in  the  shade  for  a  moment,  without  dis- 
mounting, and  again  at  the  top,  while  the  effort  of 
propulsion  along  a  hard,  level  path  is  so  slight  as  to 
afford  rest  after  an  up-hill  exertion  ;  down  hill  is  ex- 
hilarating; the  feet  are  placed  on  a  rest  over  the 


small  forward  pilot  wheel,  one  hand  is  on  the  steerer, 
and  the  other  on  the  brake  regulating  the  speed. 
Wherever  the  people  will  allow  a  judicious  use  of  the 
sidewalk,  as  in  some  communities,  where  the  rights 
of  pedestrians  are  always  respected,  tricycle  riding 
is  the  height  of  enjoyment.  A  neat  head  light  can 
be  used,  which  so  illuminates  the  path  in  the  night 
that  one  may  safely  travel  in  the  dark.  This  wheel 
is  constantly  used  in  making  parochial  visits,  some 
pretty  steep  hills  are  climbed  with  it,  and  some 
common  country  roads  traversed  ;  it  is  also  occasion- 
ally taken  in  the  railroad  baggage-car  to  some  central 
point  like  Northampton,  and  local  excursions  made 
therefrom. 

Large  bundles  can  be  secured  behind  the  saddle, 
and  they  are  very  convenient  for  shopping  or  mail 
delivery.  Aa  apron  or  curtain,  that  may  be  easily 
attached  or  removed,  is  provided  to  protect  ladies' 
skirts  from  the  bearings  of  the  crank  and  axle,  and 
also  covering  the  motion  of  the  feet  from  the  sides 
or  behind. 
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fEW,  even  of  those  who  are  devotees  of  the 
"silent  wheel,"  are  aware  of  the  number 
and  variety  of  kinds  of  velocipedes  that  have 
been  patented  in  this  country.  The  following  state- 
ments may  therefore  be  of  interest  to  your  readers 
in  general: — 

The  number  of  patents  for  velocipedes  of  all  sorts, 
including  saddles,  is  about  nine  hundred.  Of  these, 
tricycles  constitute  the  great  majority,  or  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole.  The  bicycles,  having  the  wheels 
arranged  tandem  (in  distinction  from  the  compara- 
tively small  number  whose  wheels  are  side  by  side, 
like  the  "Otto"),  attain  to  about  two  hundred  and 
ten.  The  single  wheels,  or  monocycles,  number 
twenty-three  ;  the  saddles  and  saddle  springs,  thirty- 
five  ;  and  water  or  marine  velocipedes,  about  twenty. 
The  monocycles  are  least  known,  but  constitute  a 
most  interesting  class.  I  find  the  striking  fact  that, 
of  the  twenty-three  patents,  fifteen  were  issued  in 
1869,  and  the  remainder  since  1879.  More  than 
half  are  constructed  on  what  may  be  termed  the 
annular  principle ;  that  is  to  say,  the  body  of  the 
wheel  is  a  ring  (of  a  foot  or  more  in  radial  thickness) 
on  which  the  rider  sits  astride,  within  the  central 
opening.  His  saddle  is  mounted  on  friction  rollers, 
and  he  usually  employs  hand  cranks  for  propulsion, 
the  axis  of  the  same  being  provided  with  a  pinion 
which  meshes  with  an  internal  rack  on  the  inner 
periphery  of  the  wheel.  The  crank  axis  being  secured 
to  the   saddle,  of  course  its  rotation  tends  to  carry 


the  rider  up  the  curve  in  front  of  him,  and  thus  effects 
the  propulsion  of  the  wheel. 

Another  plan  of  construction,  adopted  in  at  least 
seven  cases,  may  be  termed  the  skeleton  cage — the 
wheel  being  a  very  oblate  spheroid,  composed  of 
stout  wires,  within  which  the  rider  sits  on  a  seat  pen- 
dent from  the  axis.  How  the  rider  is  to  escape  un- 
injured in  case  the  poise  of  the  cage  is  destroyed  we 
are  not  informed.  Possibly,  he  is  expected  to  always 
1  ide  en  soft  roads !  There  are  two  patents  for  saucer- 
shaped,  or  cavo-convex  wheels.  In  these  the  rider 
sits  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  on  a  seat  swinging  from 
the  short  axis.  The  central  portion  of  the  bod}-  is 
made  of  wire  gauge,  which  protects  the  rider  more 
or  less  if  he  falls  to  that  side.  If  he  falls  in  the 
opposite  direction  he  may  perhaps  alight  in  safety 
on  his  feet.  Tliree  or  four  other  monocycles  greatly 
resemble  the  fork  and  front  wheel  of  a  "vertical" 
machine  (when  the  backbone  and  rear  wheel  have 
been  detached) ;  one  of  these  (Scuri's)  has  weights 
pendant  from  the  axle,  and  made  adjustable  vertically 
on  rigid  vertical  bars.  It  is  on  this  kind  of  wheel 
two  lads,  Seeley  and  Dinwiddle,  have  lately  aston- 
ished the  inhabitants  of  Washington  by  riding  with- 
out a  dismount  one  and  a  half  miles  through  the 
streets,  over  car  tracks,  etc.  The  pioneer  here  was 
however,  Mr.  Rex  Smith,  the  famous  fancy  rider, 
who  rode  short  distances  on  one  wheel,  in  exhibitions 
at  the  rink,  some  three  years  ago. —  Spring^eld  Wheel- 
men's  Gazette. 


TRICYCLING    THROUGH    IRELAND. 


ONE  fine  day  last  summer,  my  better-half  and 
I  landed  in  the  harbour  of  Kingstown,  after 
a    fine    passage    across    that    proverbially 
stormy  Irish   Sea.     We  were  bound  for  the 
West,  and  were  going  to  do  our  trip  on  a  "  Rotary  " 
tandem,  from  those  famous  makers,  Rudge  &  Co. 

After  a  few  days  spent  in  "dear,  dirty  Dublin," 
looking  at  the  "  lions,"  viz.,  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Christ  Church,  the  Zoo.  (famous  for  its  potato-fed 
]ions),  Trinity  College,  etc.,  etc.,  we  took  train  for 
the  West,  via  Athlone,  to  Westport.  Starting  from 
the  Broad  Stone  Station  at  8  a.m.,  we  did  not  arrive 
in  Westport  until  5  p.m.,  after  a  long  uninteresting 
journey  over  a  flat  country. 

Westport  is  a  pretty  town  on  the  river  Mall,  which 
runs  through  it,  and  also  through  the  park  of  Lord 
Sligo.  The  town  contains  several  good  streets,  also 
a  fine  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  with  a  rather  quaint 
inscription  over  its  door,  viz.,  "  This  is  the  House  of 
God — this  is  the  Gate  of  Heaven."  There  is  also  a 
fine  Protestant  church  just  lately  built.  A  mile  or  so 
seaward  are  the  quays,  where  good  stores  are  lying 
idle  and  in  decay.  We  got  good  accommodation  in 
a  nice  hotel,  where  we  rested  ourselves  after  the 
long,  monotonous  journey  of  the  day. 

Next  day  we  took  our  tandem  out  of  its  case,  and 
started  for  Rossbegg.  Rossbegg  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  places  around  Westport.  The  famous 
mountain  of  Crow  Patrick  stands  out  in  its  glory, 
towering  up  in  the  heavens  in  shape  like  a  sugar- 
loaf  ;  while  at  its  foot  lies  the  village  of  the  Begg, 
and  the  sea,  dotted  with  islands  green,  and  shaped 
like  mounds. 

The  Reek,  or  Crow  Patrick,  is  a  fine  mountain, 
and  strange  are  the  legends  told  of  it.  One  tale  is 
about  a  large  stone  the  shape  of  a  bell,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  petrified  when  the  immortal  Saint 
Patrick  was  giving  the  snakes  and  toads  that  "twist" 
which  banished  them  for  ever.  The  Saint  also  drove 
the  devil  out  of  the  land,  and  as  he  was  going  down 
the  mountain  with  Saint  Patrick  close  behind  him, 
ringing  a  large  bell,  the  devil  turned  round  and 
breathed  on  it,  and  it  turned  into  the  stone  which 
is  there  to  this  day.  We  rode  along  a  good  road  by 
the  shore  for  about  ten  miles  (Irish)  to  Stone  Head, 
and  here  the  full  beauty  of  the  scene  opened  on  us. 
It  was  truly  grand  ;  the  beautiful  purple  colour  of 
the  heather,  then  in  full  bloom,  and  the  sea  dotted 
with  its  green  islands,  the  white  surf  on  the  sands, 
all  forming  a  scene,  the  realization  of  which  I 
could  not  convey  anything  like  it  really  was. 
After  drinking  in  our  fill  of  Nature's  beauty,  we 
turned  back,  stopping  at  a  "shebeen  house"  (a 
small  hotel),  and  asked  a  red-faced  landlady  (at  least 


we  thought  her  so)  if  we   could  get  anything  to  eat. 
She  replied,   "  An'  sure,   yer   honour,   ye  can   have 
some  fine  salt  herrins  and  praties — an'  faith,  I  think 
there   is   a   drop   of  buttermilk  left  in   the   churn, 
glory  be  to  God  !"     This  we  declined,  and  asked  if 
we  could  not  get  something  better,  when  she  said, 
"  If  we  would  wait  awhile,  sure  we  could  have  a  fowl, 
or  maybe  a  duck,  if  they  were  not  on  the  say ;   and 
maybe,  too,  his  reverence  the  priest  might  send  the 
strangers  a  drop  of  whisky  to  wash  it  down."     So, 
seeing  no  better  prospect  than  this,  we  decided  to 
wait  and  get  what  we  could.     After  a  little  while  we 
heard  a  terrible   row  in   the    yard,  or  rather   field, 
around  the  house,  and,  looking  out  to  see  the  cause, 
saw  a  barefooted,  half-clad,  hatless  lad  running  for 
dear  life  after  a  lank}',  wretched  cock,  and  throwing 
stones  at  the  bird  in  the  hope  of  knocking  it  over 
which  he  managed  to  do  at  last.     I  asked  the  land- 
lady why  he  did  this,  when  the  mystery  was  revealed 
in  the  following  way:  "  Och  !  an'  sure,  yer  honour, 
ye  ca.n't  ate  the  cock  until  ye  catch  him  !"     I  thought 
this  enough,  so   I  stopped  for  no  further  explana- 
tions, but  felt  rather  anxious  about  our  dinner,  as 
I    thought    the  commissariat   arrangements  rather 
primitive.     However,  in  an  hour's   time  or  so,  the 
said  cock  made  his  appearance  boiled  on  the  top  of 
a  lump  of  bacon,  which  was  enclosed  in  a  ring  of 
boiled    cabbage,   the   whole  in   a   large   dish.       In 
another  dish  were  a  lot  of  potatoes  in  their  skins. 
This  and  a  black  bottle  of  whisky  was   our  dinner, 
and  right  good  it   turned  out   to  be.     I  believe  that 
the  fowl,  cabbage,  and  bacon  were  all  boiled  together 
in  the  one  pot,  and   I    am  not  sure  if  the  potatoes 
were  not  too. 

After  dinner  we  departed  for  Westport,  followed 
by  our  landlady's  blessings,  and  raising  the  wonder 
of  the  villagers  at  our  trike ;  anything  like  their 
astonishment  could  hardly  be  equalled.  On  our 
way  back  we  came  through  the  domain  of  Lord 
Sligo,  which  is  a  lovely  park,  watered  by  a  fine  river, 
full  of  fine  trout,  which  were  leaping  by  scores  at 
the  flies  on  the  water.  Thence  to  our  hotel,  where 
we  stayed. for  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  sea  air  and' 
the  change  making  us  feel  rather  sleepy,  or  if  not 
that,  the  priest's  whisky. 

Next  day,  getting  our  trike  out  about  lo  a.m.,  we 
set  off  for  Newport  (6  miles).  Leaving  Westport 
behind,  we  encountered  a  very  high  hill,  from  the 
top  of  which  we  got  a  lovely  view  of  Clew  Bay. 
The  road  was  grand  and  smooth,  but  awfully  hilly, 
and  the  scenery  all  along  was  beautiful  in  the  ex- 
treme; westward  was  the  sea,  inland  mountains. 
Pedalling  along  gaily,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
natives  and  the  fright  of  the  horses,  we  at  length 
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reached  Newport,   which  hes  nestUiig  in    a  vaUey 
on  a  fine  river,  and  at  the  head  of  Clew  Bay. 

We  quite  unexpectedly  came  on  the  town,  it  being 
hid  in  a  valley.  Going  over  a  fine  bridge,  we  en- 
tered the  main  street,  where  we  put  up  at  a  nice, 
comfortable  hotel,  our  trike  being  the  cause  of  the 
greatest  local  excitement.  It  being  but  mid-day,  we 
sallied  out  after  a  real  good  Innch.  Our  first  place 
to  reach  was  the  Rectory,  which  stands  amongst 
splendid  trees,  in  lovely  grounds  on  the  river  banks, 
and  has  the  finest  avenue  I  ever  saw,  the  trees  quite 
meeting  o\'er  head  ;  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long.  In  the  river,  which  flows  by  the  side  of  the 
avenue,  arc  two  pretty  little  islands,  while  the  old 
ruins  of  Nockavella  Church  stand  in  the  further  end 
of  the  grounds,  the  eastern  end  of  the  ruins  being 
particularly  interesting  on  account  of  its  old  window 
carved  in  stone.  This  old  church  is  the  resting- 
place  of  all  the  old  families  of  the  neighbourhood 
as  well  as  of  its  former  rector  and  family.  It  is 
really  a  lovely  romantic  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  enclosed  by  trees,  with  its  old  gable  standing 
there  in  the  ruins,  a  true  emblem  of  those  lying 
around  who  were  once  the  pride  of  the  countryside. 
It  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  to-day  all  through  the 
West,  the  fine  old  families  of  long  ago  are  gone,  and 
the  fi-ee-and-easy  devil-may-care  fellow  of  the  past 
is  a  rara  avis. 

Having  taken  leave'of  the  Rectoiy,  with  its  monu- 
ments of  the  past,  we  went  to  our  hotel  for  dinner — 
not  the  cock  and  bacon  style,  but  a  real  good,  com- 
fortable one.  Wishing  to  witness  the  sunset  on  the 
bay  afterwards,  we  mounted  our  trike,  and  set  off  to 
a  place  called  Melcome.  Here  we  left  the  machine, 
and  climbed  up  a  fine  green  hill  which  overlooks  the 
bay.  Oh  !  what  a  sight  met  our  view,  as  we  walked 
over  the  crown  of  the  hill ;  I  must  say  I  have  never 
beheld  a  lovelier  scene.  From  the  top  of  that  hill 
it  was  literally  glorious.  On  our  left  stood  the 
Reek  (Crow  Patrick),  in  its  blue  and  purple  clothing, 
while  its  top  was  of  a  delicate  purplish  white.  Right 
before  us  lay  Clew  Bay,  with  its  365  islands,  and 
Clare  Island  far  out  at  sea,  in  a  pale  blue  ground, 
girt  with  a  white  border  from  the  surf  which  washes 
its  shores.  Then,  joining  Clare  Island  on  the  right, 
stood  Achle-Begg,  the  sun  just  touching  its  summit, 
and  throwing  a  golden  light  over  its  purple  heather- 
clad  sides.  Around,  still  more  to  the  right,  stood,  in 
the  blue  distance,  the  mountains  of  Dougea  and 
Achill,  while  behind,  in  its  proud  glory,  stood  Mount 
Nephen,  revelling  in  its  height  and  beauty,  while 
the  intermediate  ground  looked  so  very  green  and 
fresh. 

Even  while  we  looked  the  scene  changed.  The 
sun  sank  behind  the  mountains,  and,  as  if  by  magic, 
the  colours  changed  from  the  purplish  blue  to   the 


golden  purple.  It  was  something  grand — a  thing  to 
be  seen  to  be  realised.  Sitting  there  in  that  para- 
dise of  Nature's  colours,  we  were  further  interested 
by  the  flight  of  a  fine  eagle,  which  wheeled  in 
stately  circles  at  the  foot  of  the  headland  just  out  to 
sea  from  us ;  while  around  us  came  sounds  that 
made  the  place,  if  possible,  more  interesting.  Now 
a  snipe  would  emit  his  peculiar  note,  like  a  burr ; 
the  hoarse  laugh  of  the  herring-gull,  as  it  floated  in 
mid-air  around  the  headland,  would  fall  on  our  ears. 
These,  mingled  with  the  whistle  of  the  curlew, 
plover,  puffin,  and  gilnot  from  the  shore  and  water, 
made  the  place  one  never  to  be  forgotten  by  us.  I 
could  not  help  saying,  "  Surely  this  must  be  a  reflec 
tion  of  heaven." 

It  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  we  left 
the  scene,  still  in  its  beauty,  and  returned  to  our 
hotel,  but  not  to  stop  indoors.  We  wished  to  see 
the  moonlight  on  the  waters  of  the  bay,  so  after 
supper  we  mounted  our  tiu.  and  rode  up  to  the  top 
of  the  Rectory  Hill,  and  from  there  saw  another 
scene  that  was  exquisite. 

The  waves  literally  were  gilt  with  pale  gold,  while 
the  country  around  bore  a  dark  purplish  look,  that 
in  the  moonlight  made  it  look  the  true  character  of 
its  natives — wild  and  uncultured.  Poor  benighted 
Paddy  !  what  a  generous,  open  heart  he  has — what 
a  difference  to  the  same  class  in  England  ! 

The  Eaglish  lout  is  uncivil,  and  will  run  at  the 
sight  of  a  policeman's  baton  ;  while  poor  Paddy,  who 
stands  before  you  with  his  battered  old  hat  in  his 
hand,  perhaps  has,  in  the  fair  last  week,  led  his 
faction  against  the  armed  constabulary,  until 
two  rounds  of  blank  and  one  of  "  real  ball"  has 
forced  him  and  his  wild  comrades  back  to  their  bogs 
and  mountains.  The  one  is  a  man  and  the  other  an 
overfed  lout. 

Looking  on  the  ruined  church  below  us,  and  the 
ruined  cottages  around  us,  we  could  not  help 
exclaiming — Where  are  all  the  people  gone,  why  all 
this  ruin  and  poverty  ?  Gone  are  the  palmy  days, 
and  with  them  the  people.  I  do  hope  Ireland  will 
yet  see  a  day  of  prosperity  and  peace. 

Returning  to  our  hotel,  we  found  that  our  luggage 
had  arrived  by  the  mail  car  from  Westport,  and 
supper  being  ready  we  set  to,  then  off  to  bed  to 
dream  of  the  heaven-born  scenes  we  saw  that  day. 

Next  day  we  were  up  early,  and  had  a  run  on  the 
trike  along  the  road  that  leads  to  Castlebar,  by 
the  river,  and  past  the  Rectory.  We  went  for  some 
three  or  four  miles  along  a  good  road,  but  then  it 
became  rather  loose  from  want  of  rain,  there  not 
having  been  any  for  some  time  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. We  went  to  a  place  called  Island  Nady, 
which  is  a  lovely  lake  surrounded  by  bogs  and 
mountains,  and  M'ith  at  one  end  a  police-station,  to 
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prevent  the  making  of  illicit  spirit,  called  "  potheen," 
or  the  "  cratur."  But  for  all  that,  they  manage  to 
make  it  and  sell  it,  as  I  can  testif)',  having  that  very 
morning,  almost  under  the  noses  of  the  police, 
bought  from  an  old  woman  a  pint  bottle  of  the  spirit, 
which  she  produced  from  a  basket  on  her  back, 
to  all  appearance  containing  nothing  but  turf 
for  the  fire^and  a  knowing  old  woman  she  was, 
the  cunning  way  she  opened  a  market  for  her 
whisky  was  really  good. 

Coming  up  to  us  she  began,  "  Och,  an'  sure,  yer 
honour,  but  it  is  the  pretty  lady  is  kilt  entirely  driv- 
ing that  car  (the  trike)  along.  Faith,  an'  sure  it's 
something  good  ye  should  be  givin'  her,  the  darlint. 
Now,  whisht,  will  ye,  yerhonour,  and  may  the  blessed 
Virgin  be  with  ye.  But  faith,  it  is  meself  that  has 
got  a  drop  of  the  rale  stuff.  Begorra  !  yer  honour, 
it  will  make  yer  eyes  water.  Be  aisy,  will  ye  ? — (here 
producing  a  black  bottle) — put  this  in  yer  coat,  and 
give  a  poor  lone  widdy  something  for  it.  Musha, 
God  bless  ye,  yer  honour,  and  good  day  to  ye  !"  (this 
as  I  gave  her  a  douceur)  and  off  she  went,  as  innocent 
as  possible. 

Returning,  we  intended  to  visit  an  old  abbey 
called  Burrishoole  (owl's  nest),  but  on  arriving  found 
the  clergyman  waiting  for  us,  with  a  kind  invitation 
to  spend  the  rest  of  our  time  at  his  house,  promising 
to  take  us  to  some  lovely  places.  Indeed,  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Rector  is  well  known  to  all  tourists  in 
the  West ;  and  I  must  say  that  the  clergy  in  the 
West  are  a  fine,  hospitable  lot  of  gentlemen. 

We  received  the  greatest  kindness  from  them 
wherever  we  went.  We  accepted  the  Rector's  kind 
offer,  and  pedalled  up  to  the  Rectory  in  time  to  enjoy 
a  hearty  breakfast  with  his  open-hearted  family. 
After  breakfast  he  had  his  phteton  out,  and  we, 
mounting  our  trike,  all  set  off  to  Burrishoole. 
The  Rector's  little  pony  took  kindly  to  the  tricycle, 
and  our  jolly  host  chatted  and  laughed  all  the  way, 
keeping  us  in  roars  of  laughter,  with  his  quaint  tales 
of  the  people  and  places  en  route.  The  road  was 
frightfully  hilly,  so  our  host,  who  evidently  was  a 
man  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind,  went  into  a 
cottage,  and,  borrowing  a  swing-bar  and  rope,  made 
a  splendid  tow-rope,  which  we  attached  to  our  front 
step,  and  thus  got  towed  up  the  hills  in  grand  style, 
and  in  going  down  we  kept  at  a  safe  distance  behind, 
by  means  of  our  brake.  It  is  a  grand  idea,  and  one 
I  can  recommend  to  all  tourists  in  the  West.  Mind 
your  steering  and  brake,  and  let  the  person  m  the 
trap  have  the  rope  tied  in  a  slip-knot,  so  as  to  let  go 
in  an  instant,  and  you  are  perfectly  safe.  In  this 
style  we  went  quite  comfortably  to  the  Abbey  of 
Burrishoole,  which  is  situated  on  a  river  of  that 
name.     It  is  a  splendid  ruin,  of  a  very  old  date.     All 


the  cells  and  cloisters  are  yet  perfect,  also  its  sqnare 
tower,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  covered  with  ivy, 
where  hundreds  of  jackdaws,  hawks,  and  swallows 
build. 

While  we  were  there  we  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  an  Irish  funeral,  and  hearing  "the  Irish  cry." 
We  heard  the  "  cry"  a  long  way  off — before  we  could 
see  the  funeral.  It  is  a  most  thrilling  wail,  commenc- 
ing in  a  low,  deep  tone,  and  rising  higher  and  higher, 
until  it  ends  in  a  very  high-toned  cry  or  wail.  As 
this  came  nearer  the  echo  was  caught  up  by  the  hills 
around,  and  sent  back  two  or  three  times  repeated. 
After  a  short  time  the  funeral  itself  came  in  sight, 
the  coffin  being  caiTied  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men, 
and  followed  by  women  clad  in  dark  blue  cloaks  with 
large  hoods,  and  red  petticoats,  and  mostly  bare- 
footed. After  depositing  the  coffin  on  the  side  of  the 
grave,  all  knelt- in  prayer  for  a  short  time,  then  lower- 
ing; the  coffin  into  its  resting-place,  sprinkled  it  \vith 
"  holy  water,"  and  closed  up  the  grave.  This  ■■ 
primitive  funeral  was  more  heartfelt  than  all  the 
absurd  pomp  one  sees  elsewhere. 

Leaving  the  Abbey,  we  returned  with  our  host,  with 
whom  we  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  his  beautiful 
grounds,  and  he  having  kindly  supplied  me  with  a 
rod  and  flies,  we  went  on  the  river  fishing  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  and  I  succeeded  in  killing  ig  or  20  fine 
white  trout. 

Next  day,  having  sent  on  our  luggage  to  Achill  per 
mail  car,  we  bade  good-bye  to  the  Rector  and  his 
family,  and  leaving  Christendom  behind,  pedalled  off 
to  the  wild  West.  Our  route  lay  along  the  foot  of 
the  mountains — a  good  road  of  grey  limestone,  quite 
smooth,  and  not  at  all  so  hilly  as  you  would  expect 
from  the  appearance  of  the  country — the  scenery 
getting  grander,  wilder,  and  bolder  as  we  went  along, 
until  we  came  to  a  place  called  Mulrany.  This  is 
a  village  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
of  that  name,  and  overlooks  Clew  Bay  from  the 
north.  Here,  putting  up  the  tricycle  at  a  rather 
queer-looking  hotel,  we  were  again  served  with  a 
dinner  on  the  "  sudden  death"  principle,  to  which, 
however,  we  did  ample  justice.  Afterwards,  we 
started  again  on  our  way  to  Achill,  and  after  going 
on  about  two  miles  past  the  village,  we  came  to  a 
grand  pass  between  two  mountains.  It  was  rather 
steep,  but  a  good  road.  Stopping  in  the  middle  of 
the  pass  to  admire  the  tints  of  light  and  shade  on 
the  mountain  sides,  I  discovered  a  beautiful  heather 
— ^no  other  than  the  beautiful  white  Mediterranean 
heather.  I  never  saw  this  heather  in  any  othe 
place,  except  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  it  evidently  is  indigenous  to  the  soil  in  this  part 
of  Ireland,  for  the  sides  of  the  mountain  and  roads 
were  covered  with  it.     The  wild  myrtle  also  grew  in 
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great  abundance,  scenting  the  air  with  its  dehcate 
perfume. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  pass  the  sea  appears 
again,  and  as  you  round  the  shoulder  of  the  moun- 
tain to  the  west  a  long  line  of  coast  comes  in  view. 
Going  along  still,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  we  at 
length  arrived  at  Achill,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting 
in  his  glory  over  the  high  top  of  Sleeve  More.  Here 
we  found  we  had  to  cross  an  arm  of  the  sea  called 
"  The  Sound,"  so,  getting  our  tricycle  on  board  a 
ferry-boat,  we  were  rowed  across,  and  putting  up  at 
an  hotel  where  the  accommodation  was  none  of  the 
best,  we  went  in  for  a  hearty  tea,  and  afterwards  for 
a  walk  on  the  sands  by  moonlight. 

Next  day  we  started  for  a  place  called  "  The 
Colony,"  the  road  being  rather  loose  and  sandy, 
but  not  very  bad.  The  mountains  were  still  on  one 
side  and  the  sea  on  the  other,  till  we  reached  The 
Colony,  which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  high 
mountain  called  "  Sleeve  More,"  and  by  the 
side  of  a  line  lake  of  the  same  name.  Here 
we  had  a  little  difficulty  about  putting  up,  but, 
eventually,  we  were  sent  to  a  nice  clean  house 
belonging  to  a  gamekeeper  on  the  side  of  the 
lake.  After  dinner  we  went  for  a  walk  along 
the  cliffs  by  the  side  of  the  mountain,  where  the 
Atlantic    comes   in,   sending  the  spray  of  its  huge 


billows  right  over  the  cliffs.  These  cliffs  are  full  of 
wild  pigeons  and  a  curious  red-legged  crow  called  a 
"  chuff."  Hares  seemed  to  be  plentiful  around,  and 
many  of  them  appeared  to  be  of  the  small  dust- 
coloured  variety.  In  the  setting  sun  Sleeve  More 
looked  grand,  with  a  white  cloud  on  its  top.  The 
local  couplet  of  the  mountain  runs  thus  : — 

"  Sleeve  More,  Sleeve  More,  you  are  standing  there, 
With  your  head  so  tall  and  side  so  bare." 

From  here  we  went  to  a  place  called  Achill 
Begg,  and  here  we  put  up  at  the  coast-guard  station, 
where  we  took  lodgings  for  a  week  at  one  of  the 
men's  houses,  and  spent  a  happy  time  of  it  out 
fishing  in  the  bay  or  at  one  of  the  numerous  lakes 
in  the  mountains,  or  at  sunset  shooting  the  pigeons 
along  the  cliffs,  or  climbing  to  the  top  of  some  of  the 
mountains.  So  we  passed  a  week  in  health  and  fun ; 
then,  tricycling  it  back  to  Newport,  we  saw  once 
again  the  hospitable  Rector,  and  thence  rode  back 
to  Westport. 

Here  I  will  stop  this  account  of  our  Western  trip, 
and  perhaps  may  someday  give  an  account  of  a 
trip  on  our  tri.  through  Connemara. 

Tandem  Trike. 
[We  fancy  our  correspondent's  account  of  the  "Wild 

West "  will  set  some  of  our  adventurous  spirits 

a-longing. — Ed.] 


CYCLING     CELEBRITIES. 


Mr.  Todd,  Stanley  B.C.,    N.C.U.,  C.T.C. 


THERE  is  no  more  popular  rider  in  wheeldom 
than  Robert  Todd,  "  Esquire."  We  use  the 
title  "Esquire"  advisedly,  for  Mr.  Todd  is 
a  "gentleman  by  Act  of  Parliament,"  and 
fully  entitled  therefore  to  the  honour  now  so  univer- 
sally given  by  courtesy.  The  reason  of  his  popularity 
is  summed  up  in  two  words — "Brains" — "Tact." 
No  man  can  have  tact  without  a  fair  amount  of  brain 
power;  while  to  have  brains  without  tact  is  to  be 
handicapped  to  at  least  half  distance  in  the  race  of 
life.  To  wield,  as  he  does,  the  honorary  secretarial 
pen  of  the  National  Cyclists'  Union,  and  maintain  in 
all  the  varied  frictions  of  that  society  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  all,  could  only  be  done  by  tact  added 
to  ability.  Clear-headed,  physically  strong,  and 
with  a  naturall)'  judicial  mind  legally  trained,  Mr. 
Todd  is  just  the  man  for  the  post,  and  our  only 
wonder  is  that  he  can  be  persuaded,  year  after  year, 
to  give  up  the  time  and  energy  necessary  to  work 
the  N.C.U.  Long  may  he  be  kept  in  the  same  mind 
s  our  earnest  wish,  and  no  doubt  that  of  all  our 


readers.  His  only  reward  is  the  appreciation  of  his 
fellow-cyclists  ;  and  this  he  most  certainly  has. 

It  is  over  ten  years  ago  since  we  first  made  Mr. 
Todd's  acquaintance,  and  time  has  altered  him  very 
little  in  appearance  since  then.  Short  in  stature, 
powerfully  built,  and  with  a  dark,  determined  visage, 
modified  by  a  genial,  not  to  say  jocular,  pair  of  blue 
eyes,  Mr.  Todd's  is  a  physiognomy  once  seen  never 
to  be  forgotten ;  and  being  in  1873  once  consulted 
by  him  as  an  authority  on  the  inland  waters  of 
England,  we  recognised  him  again  at  once  in  1882 
when  he  came  prominently  into  wheel  life  as  Chair- 
man of  Committee  of  the  Stanley.  Mr.  Todd,  as 
will  be  gathered  from  the  above  remarks,  has  de- 
voted much  time,  mostly  between  1879  and  1881,  to 
boating;  and  from  Lechlade  downwards  knows 
every  nook  and  camping-place  of  Old  Father 
Thames. 

His  cycling  practice  dates  back  to  1872,  when  he 
tried  "  boneshakering,"  but  finding  that  the  labour 
and  the  pleasure  were  not  properly  proportioned,  he 


ago 
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handed  over  a  fine  old  oaken-wheeled  specimen  of 
the  genus  boneshaker  to  an  agent  to  sell,  and  never 
saw  agent,  machine,  or  money  any  more.  In  1876 
he  took  to  the  modern  bicycle,  and  had  three  years' 
riding  as  one  of  the  great  unattached.  Then  again 
in  1882  the  wheel  fever  came  heavy  upon  him,  and 
he  joined  the  Stanley  B.C.,  being  very  shortly  after- 
wards elected  a  member  of  their  committee.  A 
clear-headed  lawyer  was  too  good  a  man  to  lose, 
and  the  Stanley  Committee,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  such  a  sharp  set  of  men,  speedily 
selected  Mr.  Todd  as  their  chairman,  a  post  he  has 
ever  since  held.  At  the  close  of  1882  he  was  elected 
Stanley  delegate  to  the  Bicycle  Union — now  the 
N.C.U. — and  since  then  his  career  in  the  wheel 
world  has  been  public  property.  Succeeding,  as  he 
did,  in  the  honorary  secretaryship,  a  "  dernon  for 
work,"  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  W.  P.  English,  Mr.  Todd 


nevertheless  soon  showed  his  mettle,  and  as  he 
brings  both  bodily  and  mental  activity  to  the  task, 
his  success  was  as  undoubted  as  it  is  certain.  In 
remembering  his  work  for  so  large  a  body,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Todd  works  con  amore. 

Since  1882  Mr.  Todd  has  taken  to  a  tricycle,  and 
both  on  his  "  Sparkbrook"  single  and  on  his  sociable 
his  form  at  all  gatherings  on  wheels  is  well  known ; 
and  in  the  words  of  the  Easterns  we  can  only  hope 
that  his  "  shadow  will  never  grow  less."  Mr.  Toddi 
who  was  born  in  1848,  was  "  admitted  "  in  1880 
after  passing  his  final  examination,  as  solicitor  in 
the  highest  class  of  the  honours  division,  and  taking 
the  prize  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society. 

The  photograph  from  which  our  lithograph  was 
taken  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Thomas,  the  "  Cyclists' 
Photographer,"  of  121,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
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WHEN  a  hundred-and-twenty  riders  dine  at 
Ripley  on  a  Sunday  in  November,  it  may 
be  fairly  surmised  that  the  wheel  world  is 
becoming  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  season 
does  not  necessarily  terminate  strictly  according  to 
the  almanack,  but  that  there  are  fine  -riding  days 
during  the  traditionally  foggy  month  just  as  there 
are  vile  days  during  the  height  of  summer.  It  has 
taken  us  a  long  time  to  gradually  instil  this  truth 
into  the  brain-pan  of  the  average  wheelman,  and  it 
will  be  longer  yet  ere  we  convince  such  writers  as 
"  Junius  Junior  "  that  the  picture  which  was  lately 
drawn  in  "  Wheel  World  "  of  a  comfortless  jour- 
ney on  a  dismal  day  does  not  typify  the  true  state  of 
winter  riding, 

The  Monstre  Smoking  Concert  bugbear  is  rampant 
again.  Thirty-eight  clubs  were  represented  at  one 
of  these  absurd  gigantic  sing-songs,  and  the  usual 
discomforts  were  endured,  the  fight-for-the-hat-and- 
the-coat,  as  inaugurated  years  ago  at  "  The  Horns," 
being  repeated  at  St.  John's  Wood.  The  num- 
ber of  headaches  and  attacks  of  bile  which  ensued 
has  not  transpired. 

Complimentary  dinners  are  the  feature  of  the 
time.  All  manner  of  men  are  being  feasted  now,  and 
it  is  only  requisite  for  a  youth  to  be  favoured  by 
unusually  strong  legs  nowadays  to  secure  the  adula- 
tion of  the  populace.  English  at  Newcastle,  Sellers 
at  Preston,  Gaskell  at  London — all  have  been  pub- 
licly feasted  by   their  friends  in  recognition  of  the 


exceptionally  sound  state  of  their  lungs,  and  un- 
usually strong  state  of  their  legs.  Muscle  is  having 
its  day. 

Prominent  among  the  many  prominent  things  upon 
the  wheel  carpet  of  late  has  been  the  Reserve  Fund 
of  the  National  Cyclists'  Union.  It  was  a  'cute 
individual  who  bethought  him  that  a  paltry  shilling 
subscription  was  not  enough  for  the  N.C.U.  to  make 
out  of  the  numerous  members  of  the  upper  classes 
who  now  become  cyclists  ;  and  the  Reserve  Fund  is 
unlimited  in  its  capacities.  We  may  yet  see  the 
Utopian  scheme  of  an  appeal  to  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners become  an  accomplished  fact,  when  the 
Treasurer  of  the  N.C.U.  is  accustomed  to  making  out 
cheques  running  into  four  figures  without  the  shil- 
ings  and  pence. 

London  is  once  again  to  be  favoured  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  Touring  Club  general  meeting,  the  15th  of 
December  being  the  date  fixed  for  the  annual  recon. 
struction.  Some  would-be  great  reformers  are 
girding  up  their  loins  in  readiness,  and  the  proba- 
bilities of  there  being  "  some  fun"  will  attract  many 
curious  spectators  to  the  pow-wow.  Report  has  it, 
nevertheless,  that  the  ridiculous  little  mouse  will 
again  make  its  appearance. 


With  regard  to  the  recent  death  of  the  Tricycle 
Union — people  who  have  blinded  themselves  to  the 
truth  and  followed  the  lead  of  the  disunion  minority 
will  perhaps  imagine  that  their  political  opponents 
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— we  who  have  consistently  written  down  the  T.U. — 
are  wild  with  joy  at  the  collapse  of  that  abortion 
which  has  fostered  so  much  scun-ility.  But  as  a 
matter-of-fact  it  is  a  very  small  thing,  it  having 
been  so  long  perfectly  manifest  that  it  must  occur  ; 
and  the  only  satisfaction  to  be  gained  out  of  the 
breakdown  is  derived  from  reflecting  upon  the  un- 
expectedly complete  justification  which  has  thus 
been  given  to  all  that  we  have  said  in  criticising  it. 


I  may  as  well  contradict  the  impression  which  has 
been  drawn  from  something  I  said  last  month. 
The  club  alluded  to  by  me  was  7iot  the  club  in  which 
I  am  individually  an  active  member  ;  but  since  my 
remarks  have  been  endorsed  by  its  President,  and 
it  has  been  published,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  my 
naming  the  club  of  which  I  spoke  as  being  on  the 
brink  of  serious  disunion  over  the  T.U.  schism.  It 
was  the  South  London  Tricycle  Club.  But  hopes 
are  now  entertained  that  the  timely  relinquishment 
of  all  pretence  to  represent  and  legislate  for  tricy- 
cling, on  the  part  of  the  Three  Cobblers,  will  result 
in  the  healing  up  of  the  wounds  that  have  rankled 
in  the  breasts  of  South  London  tricyclists,  so  that 
once  again  their  club  may  stand  amoDg  the  fore- 
most. 


The  London  Tricycle  Club,  too,  has  burnt  its 
fingers  in  endeavouring  to  play  with  the  fire  of 
legislation,  and  not  only  has  that  club  decaded  in 
activity,  but  some  of  its  most  representative 
members  are  leaving  it.  When  the  ship  is  sinking, 
the  rats  desert  it.  But  sometimes  a  sinking  ship 
is  successfully  beached  and  repaired.  Let  us  hope 
such  may  be  the  case. 

Meantime,  the  Society  of  British  Cyclists  is  in 
embryo,  and  speculation  is  rife  on  the  probabilities 
of  the  T.U.  wire-pullers  following  their  own  pre- 
cedents by  repudiating  their  President's  scheme, 
refusing  to  give  up  their  Union,  and  resuming  the 
game  afresh  under  the  aegis  of  some  new  ornamental 
ignoramus  of  cycling  politics.  As  far  as  Dr. 
Richardson  is  concerned,  the  Tricycle  Union  is 
dead,  that  is  as  plain  as  the  proverbial  pike- 
staff; and  the  President  of  the  T.U.  is  too  conscious 
of  the  ill-odour  which  that  body  is  in  to  blind  him- 
self to  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  and  complete 
alteration,  recognising  that  "  you  may  alter  your 
objects  as  much  as  you  will,  but  the  trail  of  the 
serpent  will  cling  to  you  still." 


Birmingham  cyclists  are  contemplating  with  dread 
the  threatened  introduction  of  cable  tramways  into 
their  streets.  Ironopolis  possesses  some  inclines 
which   appal  riders  who  are   accustomed    to    the 


uniformly  level  streets  of  London  almost  as  much  as 
Leeds's  interminable  slopes  do  ;  and  the  tramway 
Hydra  now  seeks  to  introduce  itself  in  its  most 
objectionable  form  into  the  Midland  metropolis. 
Tramcars  actuated  by  locomotive  steam  engines, 
boxed-in  to  allay  the  terror  of  horses,  are  already 
bad  enough,  but  the  presence  of  deep  trenches, 
containing  moving  chains,  along  the  centres  of  busy 
streets,  is  too  horrible  to  contemplate  without  a 
shudder.'  Highgate  Hill  is  in  quite  a  secluded  and 
rural  spot  compared  to  the  streets  of  Birmingham, 
but  even  at  Highgate  Hill  the  short  line  of  cable 
tramway  is  a  detestable  and  dangerous  nuisance ; 
and  it  is  incredible  that,  even  in  these  days  of  parlia- 
mentary corruption,  the  greed  of  limited-liability- 
company-promoters  and  shareholders  should  be 
permitted  to  encroach  so  upon  public  rights. 

Veteran  cyclists  regard  the  Stanley  Show  very 
much  in  the  same  light  as  veteran  volunteers  regard 
the  Easter  Monday  Review — as  an  annual  occur- 
rence which  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  fall 
into  desuetude.  The  novice  of  a  year  or  two  regards 
the  Stanley  Show  as  an  opportunity  for  acquiring 
the  most  valuable  of  knowledge.  The  utility  of  the 
annual  exhibition  has  never  been  questioned.  But 
the  makers — or  a  large  portion  of  them — are  domi- 
nated by  a  spirit  which  tias  resulted  in  something 
very  much  like  a  "  ring"  being  formed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  producer  and  the  detriment  of  the  purchaser. 
Hoping  to  lessen  competition  and  to  keep  up  profits 
by  avoiding  improvements,  a  number  of  bicycle  and 
tricycle  makers  have  banded  themselves  together 
and  declared  that  they  will  not  exhibit  their  goods 
at  any  show  during  1885.  But  there  are  more  ways 
of  killing  a  cat  than  choking  it  with  butter,  and  there 
are  more  ways  of  exhibiting  the  various  makes  of 
wheels  than  by  letting  space  to  the  makers  ;  and  we 
shall  see  at  the  Stanley  Show  of  1885  as  representa- 
tive a  display  of  machines  as  can  be  desired,  at  the 
same  time  as  avoiding  the  evil  of  overcrowding 
hitherto  entailed  by  the  multiplication  of  replicas. 
Some  makers  will  show  their  own  goods  :  some 
agents  will  swell  the  throng  with  the  goods,  made  by 
others,  that  they  especially  wish  to  deal  in ;  and  the 
club  promoting  the  Exhibition  can,  if  necessary,  pur- 
chase machines  to  fill  any  possible  gaps  in  the  train 
of  representative  styles  ;  so  that  the  public  will  be 
catered  for  as  effectively  as  ever,  and  the  "  ring,"  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  taught  the  wholesome  lesson 
that  the  buying  public  is  a  body  that  is  not  to  be 
dictated  to. 

The  racing  season  being  over,  a  wail,  very  much 
out  of  date,  comes  from  the  North — nothing  more 
than  the  old  howl  about  a  few  racing  men  habitually 
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neglecting  to  pay  their  entry-fees.  Legislation  is  not 
required.  Tradesmen  do  not  need  laws  to  prevent 
people  taking  goods  on  credit ;  tradesmen  can  refuse 
to  supply  except  for  cash.  So  also  can  promoters  of 
race  meetings  refuse  to  accept  entries  unaccom- 
panied by  the  fees.  Crack  your  own  nuts,  friends 
in  the  North  ;  don't  ask  the  Union  to  build  Nasmyth 
hammers  to  enable  you  to  get  at  the  kernels. 


We  shall  next  be  warned  against  the  disease  called 
tight  boots,  or  the  disease  called  short-throw  cranks, 
or  the  disease  called  tight-lacing. 


Where  will  it  end  ?  Another  weekly  newspaper 
devoted  to  cycling  has  appeared  !  Another  penn'orth 
of  wheel  paragraphs  and  articles  is  offered  to  the 
reading  cyclist.  Wheel  Life  is  its  title,  and  it  comes 
to  us  reconunended  by  a  reputation  for  ability  pos- 
sessed by  its  conductor,  a  reputation  strikingly  and 
pleasingly  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  last  preceding 
development.  As  an  antidote  to  the  wretched 
drivel  forming  the  major  portion  of  the  contents  of 
its  immediate  predecessor,  Wheel  Life  is  worthy  our 
support ;  but  already  it  shows  signs  of  value,  simply 
for  its  literary  quality,  that  ensures  success.  The 
Editor  who  can  write  of  "  waltzomaniacs  "  in  the 
observant  way  this  one  does  is  surely  better  calcu- 
lated to  secure  public  favour  than  one  whose 
scissors-and-paste  are  only  augmented  by  vulgar 
bluster  and  thoughtless  slang,  and  backed  up  by  an 
untutored  staff  of  contributors.  Wheel  Life  does  not 
copy  Scissors-and-Paste  for  its  title ;  the  "  Wheel 
World"  is  a  title  bearing  a  much  nearer  resemblance, 
and  Scissors-and-Paste  will  no  more  score  by  vilifying 
Wheel  Life  than  it  did  by  poking  its  wooden  sword 
at,  and  blowing  its  tin  trumpet  at,  the  "  Wheel 
World." 


After  my  challenge  last  month,  Scissors-and-Paste 
dropped  the  subject  like  a  hot  poker ;  the  poker  was 
not  red,  but  it  felt  quite  warm  enough  to  be  uncom- 
fortable, so  my  best  prize  remains  on  my  sideboard, 
and  Scissors-and-Paste  assumes  a  discreet  reticence. 


Paper-chases  on  wheels  have  been  revived  latol}-. 
Away  in  Liverpool  the  Anfield  bicyclists  have  been 
amusing  themselves  in  this  way,  the  hares  being 
mounted  on  "  Kangaroo  "  bicycles.  In  North  Lon- 
don, the  tricyclists  mounted  their  hares  on  a  tandem 
tricycle.  The  latter  were  not  caught  by  the  hounds. 
The  former  were. 

Some  of  our  journals  have  made  much  capital  out 
of  the  Lancet's  discussion  on  the  evils  arising  from 
saddles  unduly  pressing  upon  the  perineum  ;  and  as 
usually  happens  when  the  uneducated  dabble  in 
medical  matters,  some  ludicrous  blunders  have  been 
committed,  one  paper  in  particular  dwelling  upon 
the  fearful  nature  of  the  disease  called  perineal  pressure 


Excitement  is  rife  concerning  the  disclosures 
made  by  the  Speedwell  Bicycle  Club's  President, 
who  has  been  investigating  the  "  proofs  "  of  W.  F. 
Sutton's  alleged  journey  to  Edinburgh  in  2^  days. 
Circumstantial  evidence  is  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  contention  that  the  London  Scot  went  parts  of 
the  way  by  train,  and  the  wheel  world  awaits 
developments  with  even  greater  eagerness  than  it 
desires  the  verdict  upon  the  allegation  that  H.  J. 
Webb  took  the  train  for  a  short  distance  when  on 
his  journey  from  South  to  North  of  Great  Britain. 


Another  question  raised  concerning  a  road  record 
is  whether  a  cyclist  who  takes  to  the  footpath  can 
claim  to  have  ridden  his  distance-  "on  the  road." 
Webb's  100  miles  record  is  the  one  in  point. 

Somebody  tells  a  surprising  tale  of  "  two  ladies 
riding  a  tandem  bicycle."  A  misprint  for  tricycle, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  ;  but  subsequent  mention  of 
policemen  breaking  "  the  wheel"  indicates  a  mono- 
cycle.     Will  somebody  rise  and  explain  ? 


Peculiar  rivalries  occasionally  arise  between  pro- 
vincial clubs.  Two  North-west-country  clubs  take 
pride  in  their  long-distance  riding  abilities,  and  one 
now  challenges  the  other  to  a  24  hours  race,  fifty 
men  a-side  !  The  mania  for  doing  one  another's 
dags  is  one  of  those  many  things  that  confirm  the 
philosopher's  deduction  that  men  are  but  children 
of  a  larger  growth. 

Two  new  clubs  are  born  !  From  the  S.E.  district 
of  the  Metropolis  hails  a  "  local  and  select  tricycle 
club"  captained  by  A.  Nixon,  erst  king  of  the  L.T.C., 
and  in  the  opposite  district  the  Marlborough  CO. 
hoists  its  pennant. 

Amongst  winter  events  out  of  the  ruck  of  the 
commonplace,  the  Canonbury  Club's  assault-at-arms 
ranks  high.  Valentine's  Day  is  decided  upon  for  1885, 
and  40  stones  is  again  the  limit  of  weight  for  tug-of- 
war  teams.  C.T.C.  members  will  be  eligible  as 
clubmen,  so  that  it  only  remains  for  some  gymnasium 
team,  who  perhaps  never  touched  a  wheel  in  their 
lives,  to  send  their  half-crowns  in  to  140,  Fleet 
Street,  to  qualify  for  the  competition  amongst  bona 
fide  cyclists. 

The  Starley  Memorial  is  \a.i  last  completed,  and 
Coventry  has  added  to  the  few  peep-shows  it  pos- 
sesses out  of  doors. 


HOW    THE    WHEEL   WORLD    WAGS. 
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Some  writers  profess  their  inability  to  understand 
how  wheehiien  can  start  for  and  persevere  in  all- 
day  journeys  on  the  road.  Apart  from  the  common 
ambition  to  win  medals  and  celebrity  by  such  feats, 
there  is  method  in  the  madness  of  men  who  under- 
take such  journeys  even  without  the  incentive  of  a 
prize.  The  man  who  can  train  himself  to  endure  a 
two  hundred  miles  ride  in  the  day  once  or  twice  a 
year  trains  himself  thereby  into  a  capacity  for 
thoroughly  enjoying  shorter  journeys  which  tire  out 
and  disgust  riders  who  have  not  accustomed  them- 
selves to  continuous  exercise ;  just  as  the  racing 
man  can  enjoy  a  quiet  spin  at  a  pace  which  ex- 
hausts the  untrained  rider,  and  the  man  who 
cHmbs  steep  hills  with  difficulty,  for  practice  sake, 
can  thus  accustom  himself  to  shooting  up  ordinary 
hills  without  an  effort. 


Some  of  the  Leicester  professionals  are  amusing 
themselves,  and  providing  entertainment  for  their 
friends,  by  discussing  their  respective  claims  to  the 
various  championships.  We  look  in  vain  for  the 
intervention  of  the  Professional  Executive  appointed 
— and  never  yet  dissolved — by  the  N.C.U. 

There  is  actually  another  "  best  on  record  "  to 
chronicle.  This  time,  it  is  an  "  Otto"  record,  Mr.  F. 
S.  Hunwicke  having  ridden  189  miles  in  the  24 
hours. 


The  Ottomen,  or  Ottoists,  have  apparently  decided 
to  accept  the  inevitable,  and  class  themselves  among 
the  tricyclists.  Ever  since  their  last  appearance  at 
the  Hampton  Court  Meet,  when  they  created  such 
disorder  by  riding  among  the  narrow-gauge  bicy- 
clists, the  obvious  similarity  of  "  Otto"-riding  to 
tricycling  has  settled  the  question,  and  my  insistence 
upon  the  impropriety  of  the  "  Otto"  Club  claiming 
to  ride  with  bicycle  clubs  has  received  tacit  con- 
firmation. 


A  lady  tricyclist  wants  her  sex  represented  on  the 
C.T.C.  and  N.C.U.  Councils.  Very  good,  miss  ; 
please  nominate  your  candidates,  and  conduct  your 
canvas  for  women's  rights.  Our  parliaments  are 
open  to  you.  Get  somebody  to  elect  you  if  you 
can. 


The  annual  invention — protected  by  patent,  of 
course — which  is  to  revolutionise  the  cycling  trade, 
has  made  its  advent  known  as  usual. 


An  American  journal  wants  to  know  why  bicycle 
handle-bars  used  to  be  made  so  short  during  the 
early  period  of  the  spider  wheel.  I  fancy  it  was 
because   we  used   to   be   so   much   afraid   of  going 


croppers — or  "  headers,"  as  the  Americans  term 
them — -which  made  it  desirable  for  the  legs  to  have  a 
chance  of  clearing  the  ends  of  the  handle-bar  when 
the  inevitable  tip-forward  took  place. 


Transatlantic  cyclists  have  had  their  surfeit  of 
bicycle  tournaments — miscalled,  seeing  that  they  are 
not  tournaments,  but  purely  race-meetings.  Hendee, 
the  pet  of  Springfield,  was  so  very  sure  that  he  was 
the  best  man  in  the  world,  that  he  could  not  accept 
his  defeat  at  the  hands — or  rather  the  legs — of  the 
Britishers.  So  he  trained,  and  he  trained,  and  he 
trained,  and  made  a  mighty  effort  to  beat  the  mile 
time — 2m.  39s. — made  by  Sellers.  Result,  2m.  42|s. 
Curtain. 


The  recent  fast  times  made  in  the  New  World 
have  aroused  the  ingenuity  of  some  wondrous 
arguers,  who  think  that  the  times  were  made  to 
appear  faster  by  reason  of  the  timekeepers  starting 
their  watches  by  the  flash  of  the  pistol  instead  of 
by  the  report.  Seeing  that  the  flash  precedes  the 
report — -light  travelling  faster  than  sound — the  ordi- 
nary mortal  mind  seems  incapable  of  understanding 
how  such  a  proceeding  could  make  the  time  seem 
faster.  If  the  watch  starts  before  the  rider,  the 
watch  must  surely  make  the  time  longer  than  if  both 
start  together.     Don't  you  think  so  ? 


There  are  not  wanting  signs  that  indicate  a  growth 
at  home  of  the  sentiment  prevailing  in  America. 
Hitherto,  the  average  bicycle  club  here  has  made 
bicycle  the  chief,  and  club  the  subsidiary,  feature. 
"  Over  there  "  the  reverse  is  the  case — club  prevails, 
and  bicycle  is  in  the  shade.  Both  are  wrong.  An 
average  must  be  struck  to  get  at  the  ideal.  Our 
cousins  do  not  promote  cycling  sufficiently.  We  do 
not  promote  clubism  enough — at  least,  such  is  the 
opinion  of  many  of  our  clubmen  here.  The  organisa- 
tion of  public  or  semi-public  musical  entertainments 
is  made  too  much  of.  Club-houses  are  wanted  ;  the 
cosy  club-room  is  the  necessity  of  the  times.  And 
some  clubs  are  filling  the  gap.  If  we  visit  each  other 
at  our  own  houses,  we  chat,  and  smoke,  and  refresh, 
and  amuse  ourselves  with  literature  and  cards. 
Gambling  is  rightly  reprobated  ;  but  in  the  private 
circle,  halfpenny  "  Nap  "  and  "  Vingt-un  "  are  tole- 
rated, even  by  some  of  the  most  austere.  Then  if 
we  meet,  instead,  at  our  private  club-room,  the  same 
should  be  the  case.  The  club-room  ought  not  to  be 
given  over  to  noise  and  publicity,  nor  monopolised 
by  wheel  lions.  Let  the  club  predominate  during 
the  winter,  as  the  wheel  does  during  the  summer. 


They  are  trying  to  order  things  better  in  the  South 
of  France.     Amateurism  is  to  assume  the  role  of 
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Phoenix,  if  the  Gallic  mind  can  be  brought  to  grasp 
the  principles  of  amateurism. 


Copenhagen  is  to  be  the  scene  of  a  large  wheel 
factory.  So  they  say.  They  also  say  that  a  huge 
factory  is  to  be  started  on  the  South  Coast  of  Eng- 
land.    They  likewise  predict  that  pigs  will  fly. 


Harrogate  Camp  finds  imitation  at  the  Antipodes. 
A  cyclists'  camp  in  an  Australian  gully,  at  Christ- 
mas, seems  too  awfully  tantalising.  What  date  does 
the  next  mail  steamer  sail  from  the  London  docks  ? 
If  it  reaches  Melbourne  in  time,  please  book  a  berth 
at  once  for 

Axis. 
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AMONGST    THE    CLUBS. 


Boz,  of  the  Peckham  Rovers,  recently  wrote 
above  his  signature :  "  The  member  who  lent  the 
undersigned  a  bike  will  please  note  that  it  is 
smashed  up.  Has  he  got  another  to  lend  Boz  ?  " 
We  believe  the  answer  came  quickly,  "  Not  much  1 " 


A  most  unfortunate  contretemps  occurred  at  the 
Hammersmith  B.  and  T.C.  dinner  the  other  even- 
ing, as  the  chairman  had  omitted  to  book  the 
evening  in  his  diary  and  never  turned  up.  We  can 
vouch  that,  whatever  inconvenience  the  Hammer- 
smithers  felt,  it  was  nothing  to  the  grief  of  the 
chairman  when  he  found  out  his  error. 


A  club,  a  society,  or  what  you  will,  died  in  Novem- 
ber. The  Tricycle  Union  is  no  more ;  but.  Phoenix- 
like, from  its  ashes  is  likely  to  arise  the  Society  of 
British  Cyclists,  to  exist  for  scientific  objects  only. 

The  Centaur  B.C.,  in  returning  from  Lewes  via 
Crawley,  on  the  5th  November,  "  enjoyed  the  fun  of 
the  bonfire  boys."  All  we  can  say  is,  that  the  bon- 
fire must  have  shed  a  genial  warmth  on  the  boys, 
as  we  never  yet  saw  any  fun  in  boys  as  directed 
towards  cyclists. 

A  number  of  bicycle  clubs  are  indulging  in  cross- 
country runs  this  year,   and,  amongst   others,  the 


Clapham  Park,  in  London,  and  the  Bristol  B.  and 
T.C.  are  hard  at  it;  whilst  the  Claremont  men,  in 
East  London,  alternate  runs  with  walks  on  Saturday 
afternoons. 


The  Diamonds  are  still  about,  though  not  so 
prominently  as  when  the  lengthy  Bruce  Dezille 
"  ruled  the  roast."  We  notice  that  they  have  just 
given  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  their  captain,  an  album. 


The  Gainsborough  have  an  average  of  9  for  their 
past  season's  club  runs,  which  is  good.  Three  of 
their  men  have  attended  every  run. 

The  Minerva  are  going  to  do  big  things  out  in 
East  London,  and  the  old  Belgrave  will  have  to  look 
to  their  laurels.  The  Minerva  Cinderella  is  to  be 
followed,  at  about  a  month's  interval,  by  a  smoking 
concert  at  Shepherd's  Bush  Athenaeum,  to  which 
the  leading  lights  of  wheeldom  only  will  be  invited. 


Another  old  name  has  passed  away  from  the 
secretarial  annals  of  London  wheel  clubs.  We 
allude  to  H.  A.  Ward,  of  the  Waverley  B.C.,  who 
retires,  after  some  years'  service,  with  his  blushing 
honours  thick  upon  him,  and  recorded  in  a  vote 
of  thanks. 
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The  Atlantic  Ocean  Too  Much. — "  I  know  that  a  man  named  Stevens  has  just  started  out  to  make  a 
trip  around  the  world  on  a  bicycle,"  observed  the  man  in  the  gingham  shirt.  "  And  wat's  a  bicycle? '' 
queried  old  Uncle  Lewis,  with  a  strongly  scornful  flavour  in  the  descending  cadence  of  his  voice.  "  Why 
one  of  those  two-wheeled  things  that  a  man  sets  on,  and  makes  it  go  with  his  feet."  "  Hoh !  "  snorted 
Uncle  Lewis  disdainfully,  "  goin'  to  make  a  tower  of  the  world,  is  he  ?  Well,  just  you  mark  my  word,  "  and 
the  old  gentleman  laid  one  finger  impressively  on  the  bosom  of  the  man  in  the  gingham  shirt,  "  mebbe 
he  kin  git  across  the  crick — Bowerses  Crick — and  again,  mebbe  he  kin  overcome  the  Mississippi  River,  but 
I'm  a-bettin'  y'u  thet  w'en  he  strikes  the  Atlantic  Ocean — the  old  original  jinerwine  North  American 
Atlantic  Ocean — he's  a-goin'  to  curl  up  on  his  little  two-wheel  wagin'  an'  'low  as  he's  beat.  You  hear  me, 
Henery  Williams."  And  old  Uncle  Lewis  shook  his  head  in  a  threatening  way,  spit  reflectively  into  the 
shaggy  hair  of  a  passing  dog,  and  looked  around  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  courts  contradiction. — Rockland 
Courier-Gazette. 


JOTTINGS    FROM    THE    EMERALD    ISLE. 


The  Leinster  Cycling  Club's  first  annual  dinner 
was  held  with  great  success  on  the  i8th  Oct.  in  the 
Wicklow  Hotel  (C.T.C.)  About  forty  were  present. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  toasts,  that  of  the  "  Irish 
Cyclists'  Association"  was  given,  and  enthusiastically 
received.  The  third  annual  ball  will  come  off  in  the 
Rotunda  on  the  5th  inst.  The  committee  intend,  if 
possible,  to  eclipse  their  previous  efforts  in  providing 
for  the  comfort  of  their  guests.  Gasparro's  string 
band  has  been  engaged  for  the  occasion.  An  address 
and  purse  of  sovs.  was  presented  to  Mr.  T.  Jameson 
by  his  fellow-clubmen  on  his  departure  to  Australia. 

The  Greatest  Success  Scored  at  Lansdowne 
Road  was  that  of  the  fire-fiend  on  the  night  of  the 
26th  of  October,  when  he  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  crazy  old  structure  dubbed  by  courtesy  the 
"  grand  stand."  It  is  not  known  for  a  fact  how  it 
occurred,  but  the  result  of  enquiries  which  I  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  was 
the  accidental  work  of  some  boys  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  lighting  large  fires  at  the  back  of  the  stand. 
With  this  occurrence,  and  the  advent  of  a  new 
track,  we  have  reached  the  climax  in  the  history  of 
"  these  ill-fated  grounds,"  for,  except  very  extensive 
alterations  are  effected,  clubs  will  not  patronise  the 
ground  next  year,  and  then,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
Lansdowne  Road  arena  will  sink  into  oblivion. 


contained  no  special  feature,  and  were  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  track  at  Ball's  Bridge 
It  was  resolved  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  £s 
down  demanded  by  the  R.D.S.  for  hirers,  the  terms 
be  agreed  to. 

Transparant  Badges  are  not  a  new  idea.  To 
Mr.  Vaughton,  however,  credit  must  be  given  for 
bringing  them  in  a  practical  manner  before  the 
cycling  public.  About  two  years  ago,  in  this  column, 
I  made  mention  of  something  in  this  line,  and  have 
since  seen  my  remarks  carried  into  effect  by  one  or 
two  individuals,  so  that  I  may  claim  some  interest  in 
the  matter. 

A  Racing  Track  in  the  vicinity  of  the  South 
Circular  Road  is  looked  upon  by  a  great  number  as 
a  moral  certainty  for  next  year.  The  facts  are  as 
follow  : — Mr.  Hodsman,  the  well-known  pyrotechnist, 
recognising  the  existing  want  for  a  good  cinder  path, 
made  a  very  good  offer  for  a  suitable  piece  of  ground 
containing  over  eight  acres,  and  as  he  intended  to 
spare  no  expense  in  the  undertaking,  he  stipulated 
for  a  lease  for  a  hundred  years.  To  his  proposal  no 
answer  had  been  received  up  to  time  of  writing,  so 
that  there  is  a  probability  of  a  disagreement,  although 
Mr.  Hodsman  is  sanguine  of  a  settlement  yet. 


A  Council  Meeting  of  the  I.C.A.  was  held  at  the 
I.C.C.C.  house  on  the  24th  Oct.     The  proceedings 


The  Eglinton  Bicycle  Club's  annual  dinner  is 
fixed  for  the  13th  inst. 

Athchath. 


PATENT    RECORD. 

Compiled    by  Hart   &    Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,   Fleet    Street,  E.C.,   from   whom   all  information   concerning 
Patents,  including  book  of  instructions,  may  be  obtained. 


Applications  foe  Lettees  Patent. 

11164.— W.  Morgan,  Birmingham.     Appliances  for  velo- 
cipedes.    August  12th,  1884. 
1 1171.— W.  E.  Harrell  and  W.  Spence,  London.    Driving 

gear  of  velocipedes.     August  12th,  1884. 
11207.— J.   Frost,   London.     Four-wheeled  velocipedes. 

August  13th,  1884. 
11218.— J.   B.  Adams,   London.      Tricycles   and  other 

velocipedes.    August  13th,  1884. 
112B9.— J.  TVhite  and  J.  Asbury,  London.     Construction 

of  velocipedes.     August  13th,  1884. 
11-260.— F.  Bossbardt,  London.      Tricycles.      (Com.   by 

A.  Mas,  Beziersin.)     August  14th,  1884. 
11261.- P.  Adie,  London.      Velocipedes.     August  14th, 

1884. 


11391. — T.   Lawson,   London.      Construction  of  veloci- 
pedes.    August  18th,  1884. 

11420. — B.    Kelsey,    Birmingham.      Bicycles.      August 
19th,  1884. 

11422. — W.  Cordeaux,  Eotherham.      Bicycles  and  tricy- 
cles.    August  19th,  1884. ' 

11508. — H.  Smedley  and  W.  J.  Green,  London.    Veloci- 
pedes.   August  19th,  1884. 

11514. — E.  Lawrence,  London.     Leg-rests  for  bicycles 
August  19th,  1884. 

11564. — A.  Caton,  Portsmouth.     Bicycles  and  tricycles. 
August  23rd,  1884. 

11575. — J.  Eettie,  London.    Velocipedes.     August  23rd, 
1884. 

11648. — W.    B.    Downey,     Hendon.      Driving  gear  for 
bicycles  and  velocipedes.    August  26th,  1884. 
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11720. — F.  J.  Harrison,  London.     Propulsion  of  tricy- 
cles, etc.     August  28tli,  1884. 
11762.— O.  Ber,  London.     Velocipedes.     August  29tli, 

1884. 
11799. — W.  T.   Cave,   Birmingham.      Driving  gear  for 

bicycles.    August  30th,  1884. 
11836,— W.    Barnwell,  Birmingham.      Seat  for  veloci- 
pedes.    September  1st,  1884. 
11861. — E.     Barnes,  Birmingham.       Velocipede,    etc., 

wheel-spoke  adjusters.     September  2nd,  1884. 
11875. — H.'  J.  Lawson,  London.    Velocipedes.     Septem- 
ber 2nd,  1884. 
11966. — F.  W.    Lowe    and    A.    E.    Andrews,    London. 

Bearings  for  bicycles  or  tricycles,  etc.      September 

3rd,  1884. 
11979. — J.  Darby,  Birmingham.     Tricycles  and  other 

cycles.     September  4th,  1884. 
12016. — H.  Taylor,  London.     Velocipedes.      September 

4th,  1884. 
12024. — J.  Fletcher,  Ashton-under-Lyne.      Alarm  bells 

for  bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.     September  5th,  1884. 
12040. — W.  E.  Hurrell  and  W.  Spence,  London.   Driving 

gear  for  velocipedes.     September  5th,  1884. 
12055. — T.  Kirby,  Bromley.      Application   of  power  to 

tricycles,  etc.,  by  means  of  springs.     September  5th, 

1884. 
12070.— G.    Davis    and  T.    D.    Harries,    Aberystwith. 

Propelling    tricycles   and  velocipedes.      September 

6th,  1884. 
12084.— H.  J.  Pausey  and  C.  T.  Crowden,  London.    A 

safety  bicycle.     September  6th,  1884. 
12085.— H.  J.  Pausey,  London.     Safety  bicycles.     Sep- 
tember 6th,  1884. 
12104.  —  W.    Gwinnett,    London.      Tandem     bicycles. 

September  6th,  1884. 
12173. — W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.      Saddles  for  bicy 

cles.     (Com.  by  W.  S.  Kelley,   U.S.A.)      September 

9th,  1884. 
12198.— G.  Littlewood,  London.    Lubricator  for  the  axle 

of  tricycle  wheels,  etc.    September  9th,  1884. 
12209. — J.  A.  Score,  London.     Velocipedes.     September 

9th,  1884. 
12211.— T.  P.  Hall  and  J.  B.  Hall,  Toronto.      Tricycles" 

September  9th,  1884. 
12222. — H.  Edwards,  Manchester.      Velocipede.      Sep 

tember  10th,  1884. 
12263.— J.  Whittingham.     Motive  power  for  velocipedes. 

September  10th,  1884. 
12270.- J.  Shaw,  T.  Hariison,  and  W.  Shaw,  Bradford 

Automatic  propeller  for  tricycles,  etc.      September 

11th,  1884. 
12274.— G.      T.    Burden,     Birmingham.       Differential 

gearing  for  velocipedes.     September  11th,  1884. 
12277. — R.  J.  Russell,  London.     Steering-head  of  bicy- 
cles,   tricycles,    and   velocipedes,   etc.      September 

11th,  1884. 
12304. — W.  Cross,  London.    Varying  the  power  or  speed 

of  tricycles,  etc.     September,  11th,  1884. 
12353. — W.  J.  E.  Blgy,  London.     Tricycle.     September 

12th,  1884. 


12373. — J.  W.  Couchman,  London.  Bicycles  and  tricy- 
cles.    September  13th,  1884. 

12449. — A.  C.  Henderson  and  F.  N.  Cookson,  London. 
Bearing  for  bicycles  and  other  velocipedes.  Septem- 
ber 16th,  1884. 

12450. — A.  C.  Henderson  and  F.  N.  Cookson,  London. 
Tricycle.     September  16th,  1884. 

12507. — T.  Warwick,  London.  Bicycles,  sociables,  etc. 
September  17th,  1884. 

12539. — H.  J.  Hudson,  London.  Rendering  the  seats  of 
velocipedes  adjustable.     September  18th,  1884. 

12587. — W.  Morgan,  Birmingham.  Velocipedes.  Sep- 
tember 19th,  1884. 

12604. — H.  J.  Hudson,  London.  Connecting  tricycles 
together  to  form  a  tandem  velocipede.  September 
19th,  1884. 

12610.— J.  Aytoun,  Glasgow.  Velocipedes,  etc.  Sep- 
tember 19th,  1884. 

12632. — J.  Carpenter,  Southampton.  Velocipede  pedals. 
September  20th,  1884. 

12669. — F.  M.  Wright,  London.  Converting  reciprocat- 
ing into  rotary  motion  applicable  for  driving  veloci- 
pedes, etc.     September  22nd,  1884. 

12696. — H.  Cooper,  London.  Bicycles  and  tricycles. 
September  23rd,  1884. 

12728.— C.  S.  Snell,  London.  Safety  handle-bar  for 
bicycles.     September  23rd,  1884. 

12873.— W.  C.  Hering  and  M.  H.  Hay,  London.  Bicycle 
saddle  and  spring  combined.    September  27th,  1884. 

12934.— J.  K.  Starley,  London.  Fitting  seat  of  saddle 
on  velocipedes.  (Previously  included  in  No.  10349.) 
July  19th,  1884. 

12957. — C.  Rosenthaler,  Liverpool.  Velocipedes,  etc 
September  30th,  1884. 

13056.— J.  B.  Brooks,  Birmingham.  Saddles  for  bicy- 
cles, tricycles,  and  other  velocipedes.  October  2nd, 
1884. 

13078. — H.  J.  Lawson,  Coventry.  Velocipedes.  October 
2nd,  1884. 

13121. — W.  Bradley,  Sheffield.  Bicycles  and  tricycles, 
etc.     October  3rd,  1884. 

13167. — W.  H.  Benson,  Bristol.  Motive  power  applic- 
able for  the  self -propulsion  of  bicycles,  tricycles,  etc. 
October  4th,  1884. 

13175. — S.  H.  Nash,  London.  Coupling  two  or  more 
tricycles.     October  4th,  1884. 

13193. — J.  H.  Hughes,  Birmingham.  Bearings  for  bicy- 
cles, etc.     October  4th,  1884. 

13205.  —  J.  Carpenter,  Southampton.  Velocipedes. 
October  6th,  1884. 

13213. — A.Pimm,  Southsea.  System  of  "cycle  ways" 
for  roads.     October  6th,  1884. 

13216.  —  A.    Peddie,     Sunderland.       Safety     bicycles. 

October  6th,  1884. 
13259. — S.  Davis,  Brighton.  Velocipede  saddles.  October 

7th,  1884. 
13285. — E.  Burstow,  London.      Gearing  apparatus  for 
the  driving'- wheels  of  velocipedes,  etc.     October  7th. 
1884. 
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The"  Facile"  Safety  Bicycle 

(B8.%I.E    At    SITR*.WS     PATE-^T) 

On  the  16th  September,  Mr.  J.  H.  Adams  rode  2  I'JJ  mUes  in  It 
lioiirs  over  roads  by  no  means  invariably  good.  Surely  this  per- 
formance, taken  together  with  the  other  splendid  records  of  the 
"  Facile,"  and  with  the  admitted  safety  and  comfort  of  the  machine, 
is  enough  to  stamp  it  as  absniiitely  the  be<it  roadster  ever 
intro«iiir<>fl.  Descriptive  PamphUt  Free. 

mOliE    mAIVI7FACTriCER«— 


ELLIS  &  CO.,  LMTD.,  165,  FLEET  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G. 


THE    RACING   SEASON    IS    NOW   ON  I       TRAIN    EARLY, 


And  invest  in  and  follow  the  Kules  laid  down  in 


PRINCIPLES  OF  TRMNINS  FOR  AMATEOR  ATHLETES, 

BY  DE.  H.  L.  COBTIS. 

lUiiKtrnted.     PRICE  O^E  SSIILLIWO;   by  post,  1/2.      Of  aU  Booksellers,  or  of 
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PRINTERS, 
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Portraits,Biographien,illustripteNovellet- 
ten,  Berichte  von  Wettfahren,  Touren,&o. 
Nur  noch  einige  Exemeplare  zum  Abon- 
nements  preis  von  5/- 


AND 

EHJOY  Taa  PERFECTION  OF  MOTION. 


"JAHRBDCH" 

fur  1884  S(il.  Jahrgang)  un  entbehrlich 
fur  Jeden  Velocipedisten.  Preis  porto- 
frei  1/6.  ^Briefmarken  angenommen. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


H.  L.  COE.TIS,  Amateur  Champion,  won  the  25  and  50  Miles''  Amateur  Championship  Races 
on  a  Bicycle  fitted  with  Bown's  "^OLUS"  Ball  Bearings,  heating  record  time. 
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BOWN'S 
PATENT 


^OLUS 


BALL 
BEARINGS 


Front  Wheels,  Back  Wheels,  and  Pedals  of  Bicycles  and  Tricycles, 

ABK 

Universally  Adjustable,  Dust  or  Dirt  Proot,  require  but  Slight  Lubrication, 
and  consequently  are  the  most  Durable  Bearings  yet  introduced. 

A»  a  proo    of  their  vast  superiority,  all  the  principal  Amateni  and  Professional   Bicycle  Races  have  been 

won  by  the  use  of  taese  celebrated  Bearings. 

Front  Wheel  Bearings.  Back  Wheel  Bearings. 


WILLIAM   BOWN, 

308,    SUMMER     LANE,     BIRMINGHAM, 

SOLiS:     PROPRIETOR    AND    AIAKER. 

N.B. — Manufacturer  of  every  description  of  Fittings  for  Bicycles  and  Stampings  in  Iron  and  Steel  for  aamo. 


Bown's  Patent  "jaSOLUS"  Ball  Bearings  are  admitted  to  he  hy  far  the  best  as  regards  durability, 
easy  adjustment,  for  attaining  great  speed  and  reaniring  less  lubrication  than  all  others. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  from  Rev.  John  Lewis  Williams, 

Stanley   Green   Vicarage,   Poole. 

August  13th,  1883. 
Dear  Sirs, — My  son  and  myself  have  just  made  a  journey  from  this  place  to  Gainsborough  and  back  (500  miles)  on 
one  of  your  "  Premier"  Sociable  Tricycles  (supplied  through  Mr.  King,  of  Wimborne).  We  made  96,  91,  and  88  miles 
on  three  several  days,  carrying  more  than  401bs.  of  luggage.  The  roads  in  some  districts  were  very  rough,  notably 
between  Stamford  and  Grantham,  notwithstanding  not  a  single  screw  came  loose,  and  the  machine  is  in  as  good  order 
as  the  day  we  started.  Yours  faithfully, 

JOHN  LEWIS  WILLIAMS, 
To  Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  Vicar  of  Longfleet. 


fffiffifm/t/f/ii//i/£ii0gi//fffftfggffgiiifriti£j£gf£jgff/fll/iffffffi' 


Nuremberg,  August  21st,  1883. 
Gentlemen, — I  have  much  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the    best  long-distance  ride   on  bicycles  ever  done  in 
Germany  was  accomplished  by  my  two  brothers,  Hermann  and  Daniel  Beissbarth,  on  the  19th  inst.,  when  they  rode 
266  kilometres,  in  15h.  35m.     Machines  used,  54in.  "  Eoyal  "  Bicycle  and  55in.  "  D.H.P.  Premier,"  of  your  make. 
Tou  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  think  well  of  this  letter. 

Yours  respectfully,  WOLFGANG  BEISSBARTH. 

Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  September  17th,  1883. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  loan  of  the  "  Premier  "  Tricycle,  which  you  so  kindly  placed 
at  my  disposal,  to  enable  me  to  check  Mr.  Adams  in  his  attempt  to  beat  record  on  a  "Eacile."  The  machine  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  I  have  not  had  the  slightest  preparation,  and,  save  for  a  ride 
to  Weybridge  and  back,  have  not  been  on  a  machine  for  14  days,  the  following  facts,  which  can  be  vouched  for  be 
Messrs.  Adams,  Barrow,  Albone,  and  others,  speak  for  themselves  as  regards  the  qualities  of  the  "  Premier  '' 
Roadster.  I  rode  from  Cambridge  to  Biggleswade,  40  miles,  in  3h.  30m.,  less  10  minutes  stoppages  (the  roads  in 
some  places  being  very  loose  and  stony),  and  afterwards  completed  56J  miles  (an  attack  of  nausea  prevented  me  riding 
two  miles  further  in  the  same  time)  in  5h.  I  fancy  this  is  about  the  best  piece  of  work  that  has  ever  been  done  on  a 
bona  fide  roadster,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  Saturday  was  the  first  day  I  ever  tried  a  "Premier,"  I  don't  think  it  requires 
a  prophet  to  tell  what  will  be  my  mount  next  season.  I  may  state  that  the  machine,  which  weighs  791bs.,  was  geared 
up  to  60in.,  and  carried  me  easily  up  every  hill,  including  all  between  Biggleswade  and  London. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

C.  H.  LARRETTE  [BelVs  Life  in  London). 

SOLE    PATENTEES    &    MAKERS: 

HILLMAN,  HERBERT*  COOPER 


14,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT, 

5,  LISLE  ST.,  LEICESTER  SQUARE) 


LONDON. 

'PREMIER"    WORKS,    COVENTRY. 


Send  One  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Price  List  &  Testimonials.    Prompt  delivery  can  be  given. 
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MAY     ELDON;.   OR,  A     LOVE     OF     A     SOCIABLE     AND     WHAT    CAME    OF    IT. 

By    Sebastian    Dobson. 


SOUTHAMPTON   DOCKS. 


CHAPTER     XIX. 


NETLEY    ABBEY. 


( Continued  from  page  266. J 
It  was  just  half-past  eleven  when  we  got  back  to 
our  hotel,  and  finding  all  ready,  we  started  at  once 
for  Netley  Abbey  in  the  best  of  spirits.  Master  Syd.'s 
fit  of  jealousy  having  passed  away,  to  all  appearance, 
while  he  made  the  old  streets  and  gates  of  South- 
ampton ring  with  his  horrid  gong  (how  I  hated  the 
sound  of  that  implement  of  torture  !)  as  we  rode  down 
to  the  Itchen  Bridge,  and  Tom  Eldon,  having  got 
his  dilemma  successfully  by  the  horns,  looked  as 
happy  as  a  king.  Half-an-hour  from  the  floating 
bridge  took  us  to  the  old  abbey,  my  little  woman 


driving  out  in  a  fly  beside  me,  while  the  sociable, 
manned  by  Miss  May  and  Miss  Ethnie,  led  the  way, 
attended  by  Tom  Eldon  and  Hugh  Douglas,  and 
closely  followed  by  Master  Syd.  on  his  enormous 
bicycle.  We  had  rather  a  pretty  road  after  the  first 
mile,  which  runs  through  a  manufacturing  district, 
as  it  lay  along  the  edge  of  the  Southampton  Water, 
with  charming  views  of  the  beautifully  wooded 
heights  on  the  other  side,  the  picturesque  town  of 
Hythe,  the  lovely  Calshot  Castle  in  the  foreground, 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  distance,  while  in 
front  we  had  the  tower  of  Netley  Abbey  beside  the 
water,  and  the  dome  of  Netley  Hospital  appearing 
high  above  the  trees  a  Httle  further  ofi^. 

Beautiful  in  its  situation  in  a  fairy-hke  bovver  of 
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trees,  and  sheltered  from  the  stormy  winds  by  lying 
in  a  slight  hollow,  we  came  quite  unexpectedly  on 
the  grey,  old  ivy-clad  ruins,  after  turning  a  bend  in 
the  road  at  the  top  of  a  steep  little  hill,  which 
Master  Syd.  alone  was  able  to  ride  up  without 
dismounting. 

"  What  a  taste  for  the  picturesque  the  old  monks 
had,"  said  Hugh  Douglas,  as  we  rolled  the  tricycles 
into  the  grass  plot  before  the  abbey  lodge.  "  I 
have  always  found  the  remains  of  abbeys,  and,  in 
fact,  all  ecclesiastical  buildings,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  lovehest  surroundings  that  the  country 
could  afford  for  miles  round.  Look,  for  instance,  at 
Beaulieu,  with  its  charmiug  scenery." 

"  Quite  right,  too  !"  I  i-eturned,  adding,  in  a  com- 
passionate tone — "  Poor  old  fellows  !  what  else  had 
they  to  make  their  weary  lives  endurable  but  fine 
scenery  and  good  fishing,  though  I  fear  they  must 
have  often  tired  of  both,  and  felt  like  Alexander 
Selkirk  or  Juan  Fernandez.  Only  fancy  what  un- 
happy creatures  those  poor  monks  must  have  been, 
without  a  wife  or  a  child  to  love  them,  or  to  be  loved 
by  them.  And,  I  think,  you  will  allow  they  were 
right  in  doing  something  to  make  life  worth  living, 
even  if  that  consist  only  in  choosing  the  most 
beautiful  situations  to  build  their  abbeys  in." 

"  The  very  name  betrayed  that,"  continued 
Douglas,  who  was  well  up  in  all  matters  ecclesi- 
astical, "  for  as  Beaulieu  means  '  pleasant  place,' 
from  the  low  Latin  '  bellus  locus,'  so  the  ancient 
name  of  this  place,  which  was  Letley — now  cor- 
rupted to  Netley — also  means'  pleasant  place,'  from 
'  latiis  locus,'  the  name  the  monks  gave  their  new 
abbey." 

"  This  is  the  Fountain  Court,"  I  said,  looking  at 
my  guide-book,  after  we  had  passed  the  turnstile 
into  a  large  quadrangle. 

"  Formerly  the  Cloisters,"  added  Douglas,  point- 
ing out  where  they  stood.  "  They  were  removed 
by  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  to  whom  it  was 
granted  by  Henry  VHL  on  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries,  when  he  changed  it  into  a  private 
residence. 

"  Oh,  what  a  pity  !  I  am  sure  they  must  have 
been  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  whole  building," 
said  Miss  May,  as  we  walked  across  the  desolate 
court.  "  I  always  admire  the  Early  English  style 
of  architecture  so  much,  and  have  always  thought 
the  cloisters,  when  they  are  of  light  structure,  so 
pretty." 

"  What  a  fine  old  church  !  I  had  no  idea  that 
it  was  so  large,"  exclaimed  my  little  woman,  much 
surprised  at  the  extent  of  the  Abbey  Church,  which 
we  now  entered  through  an  arched  doorway  leading 
mto  it  from  the  Fountain  Court.  "  Why,  it  must 
have  contained  a  large  number  of  people  when  it 


was  complete,  and  I  suppose  there  must  have  been 
a  large  population  in  the  neighbourhood  then." 

"  Not  consequently,  Mrs.  Dudley,"  returned  Hugh 
Douglas,  as  we  walked  up  to  the  chancel."  Abbey 
churches  were  only  intended  for  the  use  of  the  monks, 
who  must  have  generally  looked  a  small  party  in- 
deed, considering  the  great  size  some  of  their 
churches  were.  This  must  have  been  able  to  hold 
at  least  a  thousand  worshippers,  and  I  suppose 
there  never  were  more  than  three  hundred  in  it  at  a 
service,  of  which  they  had  no  less  than  nine  every 
day,  commencing  with  vigils  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning." 

"  Poor  monks  !  I  hope  they  are  happy  now,  after 
the  miserable  existence  they  had  in  this  life," 
sympathised  Miss  May,  "  for  I  am  sure  they  could 
have  taken  very  little  pleasure  in  continually  chant- 
ing the  same  service  over  and  over  again — they 
must  have  lost  all  spirit  in  it,  too,  after  a  while. 
Poor  monks  !  what  a  life  you  had  !" 

"  Each  service  was  different,  Miss  Eldon,"  inter- 
posed Hugh  Douglas ;  "  still,  J  cannot  but  think 
they  must  have  been  very  monotonous,  considering 
they  were  said  in  Latin,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  versicles  and  psalms,  which  were  chanted 
antiphonically — that  is,  by  the  two  divisions  of  the 
choir  in  turn — the  rest  of  the  service  was  conducted 
in  an  undertone  by  the  priest.  There  were  sermons 
in  English,  of  course,  but  they  were  for  the  most 
part  old  homilies  from  the  Fathers,  and  cannot 
have  been  very  entertaining.  Here  is  where  the 
great  altar  stood.  These  stones,  you  see,  formed 
the  base — that  was  a  Credence  bracket  supported 
by  that  cherub — and  here  is  the  piscina  for  water 
for  the  Mass.'' 

"  Here  is  the  Ladye  Chapel,  the  best  preserved  part 
of  the  whole  place,"  said  I,  as  we  walked  into  the 
south  transept ;  "  you  see  how  fine  the  groining  is — 
jt  must  have  been  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
church,  as  the  abbey  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
and  her  shrine  stood  here.'' 

"  I  have  remarked  that  all  the  Ladye  Chapels  we 
have  seen  are  more  neatly  finished,  and  decorated, 
in  a  richer  style  than  any  other  parts  of  the  church 
they  are  attached  to.  There  seems  to  have  been 
especial  honour  paid  the  Virgin  Mary  at  the  time," 
observed  Miss  May. 

"  The  greater  number  oi  religious  houses  date 
from  the  tenth  century,  some  earlier,  some  later,  and 
as  that  was  the  time  of  the  schoolmen,  when  a  great 
many  of  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Church  had  their 
rise,  particular  reverence  was  paid  the  Virgin." 

"  I  suppose  this  was  Our  Lady  of  Letley,  Mr. 
Douglas,"  interposed  my  little  woman,  "as  so  quite 
a  distinct  person  from  Our  Lady  of  Beaulieu,  or  Our 
Lady  of  Winton." 
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"  Yes,  Mrs.  Dudley,  it  was  extraordinary  what  an 
idolatrous  idea  the  generality  of  people  had  in  the 
Middle  Ages  with  regard  to  shrine,  and  the  amount 
of  individuality  they  attributed  to  the  same  saint  in 
different  localities.  This  is  the  sacristy,  where  the 
holy  vessels  of  the  church  and  the  consecrated 
vestments  were  deposited.  Notice  the  remains  of 
the  tesselated  pavement.  This  is  the  Chapter 
House — here  is  where  the  business  of  the  abbej' was 
transacted  before  the  abbot  sitting  there — -you  see 
what  a  beautiful  piece  of  architecture  it  must  have 
been  when  it  was  in  all  its  prime." 

"  It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  room,"  said  Miss  May, 
lookine  at  it  with  a  true  artist  eve.     "  The  slender 


had  heard  something  creeping  stealthily  along  for 
the  last  five  minutes  or  so. 

"  Yes,  rather  like  a  rat  walking ;  but  what  would 
bring  it  there  ?"  returned  Douglas,  holding  his  head 
a  little  on  one  side,  so  as  to  listen  the  better. 

"Oh!  did  you  hear  that  moan?  I  wonder  what 
it  can  be  !"  exclaimed  Miss  May,  with  a  start  at  the 
deep,  heavy  groan  that  came  from  above,  as  from 
somebody  in  pain.  "  Oh  !  there  it  is  again,  Mr. 
Douglas.  I  wonder — can  any  person  have  fallen 
from  the  wall  ?" 

"  You  ought  to  climb  up  and  see  what  it  can  pos- 
sibly be,  Jack,"  quietly  suggested  my  little  woman, 
who    would   frequently   act   the   part   of  the  Good 


colunms  and  hght  architectural  style,  all  in  such 
thorough  proportion,  must  have  combined  to  make 
it  a  perfect  gem." 

"  The  columns  are  of  Caen  stone,  but  the  capitals, 
j'ou  see,  are  cut  in  Purbeck  marble,  and  some  of 
them  were  beautifully  carved,"  said  Hugh  Douglas- 
putting  his  hand  on  one  of  the  remaining  columns 
near  the  door. 

"  Don't  you  hear  something  moving  overhead  ?"  I 
suddenly  remarked,  looking  up  at  the  dilapidated 
vaulting  of  the  little  Chapter  House,  over  which  I 


Samai-itan  by  proxy,  if  she  could  only  prevail  on  your 
humble  servant  to  see  things  exactly  in  her  light. 

"  I'll  go  and  tell  the  keeper  at  the  lodge,"  I  re- 
turned, not  caring  to  clamber  up  an  old  wall  like  the 
one  before  me  for  a  good  deal,  I  can  tell  you. 

"Where's  the  man  ?"  asked  my  Nellie,  surprised 
at  seeing  me  return  after  a  minute  or  two  without 
the  keeper.  "  It  must  be  a  man,  he  has  been 
groaning  so.  Can't  you  get  up  ?  There  must  be  a 
stairs  somewhere,  I  am  sure,  if  you  only  look  for  it,' 
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"  Oh,  do,  Mr.  Douglas!"  added  Miss  May,  implor- 
ingly. 

"  Certainly,  Miss  Eldon,"  returned  Douglas,  ready 
to  face  Old  Nicholas  himself,  if  that  disreputable 
gentleman  were  even  there  in  parson,  when  it  was 
for  her  sake;  "but  the  old  turret  stairs  have  been 
walled  up,  so  we  must  try  to  climb  up  the  wall 
somewhere." 

"  Well,  it  is  wonderful  what  a  young  man  will  do 
when  he  is  under  the  influence  of  the  loveliest  pair 
of  deep  blue  eyes  one  ever  saw,"  I  thought,  as 
Douglas  grasped  a  twig  of  ivy,  and  essayed  to  climb 
up  by  it  into  the  chamber  above — a  clearly  impos- 
sible feat :  but  what  won't  a  pretty  girl  inspire  in  a 
fellow,  and  especially  when  that  girl  is  as  beautiful  as 
Miss  Eldon.  I'm  sure  my  little  woman's  smiles,  or 
the  hopes  of  them,  made  ms  often  attempt  to  do 
things  I  wouldn't  even  dream  of  now.  But  such  is 
life!  Young  fellows,  when  they  are  in  love,  or  even 
imagine  it,  are  about  the  biggest  fools  you  can  meet 
in  a  day's  walk ;  but  I  suppose  it  can't  be  helped, 
for,-  as  they  say  in  church — "  As  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning, is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end. 
Amen." 

"  Oh  !  there  it  is  again.  Jack!"  exclaimed  my  little 
woman,  and  there  it  was,  indeed,  but  this  time  pro- 
longed into  a  ghostly  shriek,  that  both  my  Nell  and 
Miss  May  turned  as  pale  as  a  sheet  of  paper,  while 
the  yells  were  repeated  loudly. 

"Ah!  get  out  of  that,  I  tell  you.  I'll  kill  you  it 
you  touch  me  ! — ah  !  ah  !  Why  can't  you  let  a  poor 
■monk  alone,  and  not  go  breaking  his  bones  ?  Ah  ! 
ah!"  shrieked  out  an  unearthly  voice,  "I'llthrow 
a  stone  down  on  you,  and  kill  you — ah  !  ah  !" 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Douglas,  come  away^it  must  be  some 
madman  !"  said  Miss  May,  anxious  for  the  curate's 
safety.     "  Do  come  away,  Mr.  Douglas,  do  !" 

"  Ah  !  I'll  shoot  you  ! — ah  !  ah  !  I'm  just  shoving 
a  big  stone  down  ! — ah  !"  roared  the  voice,  with  a 
terrible  shriek,  which  exploded  in  a  loud  guffaw,  as 
we  were  in  the  act  of  flying  precipitately  from  the 
place  ;  and  the  grinning  face  of  Master  Syd.  appeared 
over  the  edge  of  the  broken  vaulting,  with  yells  of 
laughter  at  our  discomfiture. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  how  very  wrong  of  you, "said 
my  little  woman,  angrily,  as  she  recovered  from  her 
fright.  "  You  should  never  do  anything  like  that ; 
you  don't  know  what  harm  you  might  do  by  trying  to 
frighten  people  that  way — you  gave  me  such  a  start." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Dudley,"  said  the  luckless 
youth,  getting  down.  "  But  it  was  such  fan,  you 
know  ;  if  you  only  saw  it  yourself,  you  would  have 
died  laughing.  I  frightened  Eldon  and  Ethnic  in 
the  Abbot's  House  over  there  a  few  minutes  ago.  It 
was  such  fun,  Mrs.  Dudley.  I  crept  up  on  to  a 
vaulted  room  just  like  that  one,  while  they  were 


bslow,  and  I  frightensd  them  so  much  that  Ethnie 
went  off  in  a  faint  Uke  a  big  goose — ha  I  ha  !!' 

"  How  dreadful  !  "  exclaimed  Miss  May,  quite 
shocked.  "  Oh !  how  could  you  bring  yourself  to 
frighten  your  sister  so  ?  you  should  not  have  done 
so  to  Ethnie,  and  you  know  very  well  how  nervous 
she  is.  Do  come,  Mr.  Dudley,  till  we  see  how  she  is, 
for  Tom  may  have  lost  his  head,  and — and  we  can- 
not tell  what  may  have  happened  to  her — oh  !" 

"You  needn't  mind  going  to  look  after  them,  Miss 
Eldon,  for  they're  all  right — she  didn't  faint  all  out, 
after  all,  but  was  only  frightened — so  they're  gone 
up  there  to  take  the  fresh  air  and  look  at  the  fish- 
ponds. I  hope  they  won't  drown  themselves — 
ha  !  ha !  " 

We  were  much  reheved  by  Master  Syd.'s  reply, 
and  went  on  quietly  to  finish  our  survey  of  the  in- 
teresting ruins,  after  which  we  followed  Tom  Eldon 
and  Miss  Fitzmaurice  up  to  see  the  fishponds, 
which  are  very  pretty,  particularly  the  upper  one, 
with  its  beautiful  band  of  lovely  white  lilies  stretch- 
ing across  it.  But  Master  Syd. — he  already  occu- 
pied a  very  low  place  in  my  estimation,  as  I  said 
before,  but  now  he  went  down  so  many  degrees  that 
I  cannot  find  words  sufficiently  strong  to  express 
my  contempt  of  him  ;  while,  as  for  Miss  May,  she 
could  not  endure  his  presence  from  that  day  forth, 
and  soon  gave  him  to  know  that  he  had  forfeited  all 
claim  he  might  ever  have  entertained  to  her  favour. 

Tlie  remainder  of  the  'abbey  ruins,  including  the 
monastic  buildings  and  the  Abbot's  House,  were  well 
worth  seeing,  especially  the  mysterious  subterranean 
passage,  which  Master  Syd.  volunteered  to  explore, 
and  where  we  left  him,  with  much  pleasure,  while 
we  went  to  look  up  the  truants  of  our  party  at  the 
fishponds.  The  way  up  to  the  latter  led  through 
such  a  pretty  lane,  with  high  hedges  on  either  side 
dark  with  blackberries — I  had  not  seen  a  prettier 
since  we  left  the  New  Forest.  Half-way  up  we  met 
Tom  Eldon  and  Ethnie  Fitzmaurice  coming  back. 
We  were  all  hidden  in  the  bushes  plucking  black- 
berries, and  they  did  not  see  us  as  they  came  along, 
so  I  had  a  good  view  of  them  as  they  came  up  hand- 
in-hand  and  looking  as  happy  as  could  be.  Miss 
Ethnie  had  her  eyes  no  longer  cast  on  the  ground 
as  when  I  last  caught  a  secret  glance  at  the  fortu- 
nate lovers ;  but  this  time,  with  all  the  wonted  assur- 
ance of  a.  young  lady  whose  lot  in  life  is  settled,  she 
was  looking  straight  before  her,  with  her  fair  face 
lighted  up  with  all  the  beauty  of  love,  and  her  bright 
eyes  full  of  an  earnest  loveliness  as  if  she  were  look- 
ing on  some  glorious  vision. 

"  So  he  has  popped  the  question  at  last,"  I  said 
to  myself,  as  they  drew  near.  "  Well,  I  am  better 
pleased  at  that  than  if  I  got  a  hundred  pounds,  by 
Jove  !  " 
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And  so  I  was,  and  quite  right  too,  for  the  next 
moment  I  saw  them  come  up  to  where  Miss  May 
was,  and  the  next  moment  the  two  girls  were  in  each 
other's  arms,  while  Hugh  Douglas  was  shaking 
Tom's  hand  as  if  it  were  a  pump-handle,  and  my 
little  woman  was  off  Hke  a  red-shank  (she  had  on 
red  stockings,  hy-the-bye)  to  offer  her  congratula- 
tions to  the  happy  pair,  in  which  she  was  speedily 
joined  by  your  humble  servant. 

Such  a  lot  of  congratulations  and  kissing,  though 
the  latter  did  not  go  round  generally — I  wish  it  had. 
We  spent  nearly  half  an  hour  there,  after  which  we 
all  walked  back  to  see  the  ponds,  and  then  rode  up 
to  visit  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  about  a  mile 
furtlier  on,  and  which  we  found  to  be  very  well  worth 
a  visit.  We  were  shown  over  it  by  an  orderly,  but  I 
am  afraid  we  saw  very  little  of  it,  for  our  thoughts 
were  all  taken  up  with  what  had  just  happened  in 
our  little  circle,  and,  as  that  was  a  thing  which  does 
not  happen  every  day,  it  of  course  supplied  conver- 
sation for  us  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

'■  What  do  you  think  of  the  Museum,  Nellie  ?  Isn't 
it  very  fine  for  such  an  out-of-the-way  place  as  this, 
and  where  so  few  come  ?  I'm  sure  the  authorities 
ought  to  be  congratulated  for  keeping  it  in  such 
good  order — I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  fine,"  said  I  to 
my  better-half,  as  we  walked  along  the  great  corri- 
dor, a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  to  visit  the  kitchens. 

"  They  are  very  good ;  but  I  was  looking  at  Tom 
Eldon  and  Ethnie  all  the  time,  and  do  you  know. 
Jack,  they  have  a  great  look  to  each  other,  so  I  am 
sure  they  will  be  happy." 

"  Why,  Nell,  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"  Of  course  it  has.  Jack,  for  it  proves  they  are  in- 
tended for  each  other." 

"Oh,  you  women  have  such  absurd  ideas  about 
marriage,"  I  returned,  laughuig  at  my  little  woman's 
fancy.  "  I  believe  in  good  common-sense,  Nell, 
which  I  am  glad  to  say  they  possess,  and  without  it 
all  the  looks  in  the  world  aren't  worth  fourpence. 
But  I'm  awfully  glad  it  has  turned  out  all  right, 
aren't  you,  Nellie  ?" 

"  I  am  delighted.  Jack;  but  I  knew  it  all  along  from 
the  moment  that  May  came  over  to  tell  me  they 
were  getting  up  this  trip.  I  had  them  laid  out  for 
each  other  since  last  Hallows  Eve,  when  I  burnt 
nuts  for  them,  and  knew  well  they  had  only  to  be 
brought  together  for  some  time  to  have  a  match  be- 
tween them.  Oh  !  yes ;  I  knew  it  all  would  happen 
as  it  has." 

There  was  no  use  in  trying  to  persuade  my  Nell 
that  it  might  have  been  otherwise,  and  the  subject 
of  our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  our  arrival  at 
the  principal  kitchen,  with  its  cooking  appliances  for 
fifteen  hundred  people ;  however,  I  could  not  refrain 


rom  whispering  in  her  ear,  as  we  looked  into  an 
immense  vat — 

"There's  no  use,  Nellie,  in  saying  people  are  in- 
tended for  each  other,  unless  they  meet,  and  very 
little  use  in  meeting  either,  unless  they  do  so  every 
day,  and  that  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  the  very 
least.  And  even  then,  dear,  they  must  make  the 
best  of  their  opportunities." 

Half  an  hour  later  I  saw  my  little  woman  off  for 
Portsmouth  from  the  Netley  Railway  Station,  whence 
we  started  for  the  same  place  by  Bursledon  and 
Fareham,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  stopping 
at  Porchester  for  half-an-hour  to  see  the  old  castle. 
The  afternoon  was  very  fine,  and  after  a  slight  pull 
up  for  about  a  mile  we  had  a  splendid  fly  down  to 
Bursledon,  where  we  crossed  the  Hamble  river,  with 
a  fine  view  of  the  old  church  to  the  right,  and  the 
harbour  bar  made  immortal  by  the  allusion  to  it  in 
Kingsley's  famous  and  pathetic  ballad  of  "  The  Three 
Fishers."  Thence  we  had  a  long  rise,  which  I  did 
not  relish  much,  but  we  were  rewarded  by  having 
an  easy  road  down  to  Fareham,  where  we  met  with 
the  first  of  those  interesting  forts  that  surround 
Portsmouth.  Our  order  was  much  the  same  as 
usual ;  of  course,  Tom  Eldon  and  Miss  Ethnie  had 
possession  of  the  sociable — that  love  of  a  sociable 
that  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  good  fortune  to 
its  happy  burden,  while  Hugh  Douglas  kept  close  to 
Miss  May,  and,  for  sake  of  company  welcome  trum- 
pery, I  kept  close  to  Master  Syd.,  or  Master  Syd. 
kept  close  to  me,  as  we  rolled  along. 

We  reached  Porchester  Castle  at  five  o'clock,  and 
found  much  more  to  interest  us  in  the  fine  old  ruin 
than  we  had  expected,  so  much  so  that  our  half 
hour  had  expended  into  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
we  were  able  to  drag  ourselves  away.  It  is  a 
magnificent  ruin,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  king- 
dom, standing  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  camp  and 
still  bearing  evident  traces  of  its  Roman  origin. 
There  are  two  courts,  the  outer,  or  Roman  one, 
being  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  eighteen  circular 
towers,  and  three  quadrangular,  the  largest  of 
which  was  the  keep,  while  the  inner  is  of  much  later 
date  and  fills  the  corner  next  the  keep,  which  seems 
to  have  been  built  with  it,  and  is  undoubted  Roman 
in  style.  The  keep  must  have  been  a  very  striking 
object  in  its  early  days,  and  amply  repaid  us  for 
climbing  to  the  top  by  the  magnificent  view  it 
afforded  us  of  the  adjacent  country.  We  had 
a  charming  view  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Spithead, 
the  harbour,  and  the  lines  of  defence,  which 
lay  out  before  us  like  a  great  map ;  we  even  per- 
suaded ourselves  that  we  could  see  the  dim  out- 
line of  the  New  Forest,  with  the  increasing  sun 
hanging  over  it  like  a  ball  of  fire  in  all  the  glory 
of  sunset,  and   our  guide  informed  us,  with  much 
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satisfaction,  that  we  could  easily  have  disceraed 
Chichester  Cathedral  with  the  naked  eye  if  we  had 
only  had  the  good  luck  to  come  a  couple  of  hours 
sooner,  which,  of  course,  we  hadn't,  but  guides 
always  have  such  inconceivable  stories  to  tell,  and 
I'm  sure  there  is  nothing  I  hate  so  much  in  the 
world  as  being  told  that  there's  something  fine  to 
be  seen,  only  something  else  won't  let  it. 

A  peep  at  the  old  Norman  church  within  the 
walls,  curiously  enough  still  kept  in  repair,  and 
doing  service  as  the  parish  church,  and  we  were  off 
for  Portsmouth  round  the  head  of  the  harbour,  with 
the  broad  waveless  waters  stretching  out  far  on  our 
right  hand,  and  the  setting  sun  marking  out  a  path 
of  crimson  light  across  them. 

It  was  a  fine  level  road,  however,  of  about  eight 
miles,  and  we  rode  along  msrrily  at  a  lively  pace, 
led  by  Hugh  Douglas  and  Miss  May,  while  I  fol- 
lowed with  Master  Syd.,  who  had  taken  shandygaff 
rather  freely  on  the  way  down,  having  stopped  at 
every  public-house  on  the  road  to  drink  to  the 
health  of  the  faithful  lovers,  and  the  sociable  fol- 
lowed in  the  rear  with  as  happy  a  burden  as  ever 
sociable  bore. 

Master  Syd.  was  very  talkative  as  we  rode  down, 
most  confidential  in  his  conversation,  and  became 
more  and  more  communicative  the  more  shandygaff" 
he  consumed,  till  at  length  he  became  so  alarmingly 
so  that  I  was  obliged  to  have  resource  to  every 
topic  I  could  think  of  to  change  the  subject  of  our 
dialogue,  and  so  save  myself  the  annoyance  of  hear- 
ing his  most  private  aff'airs,  than  which  I  know 
nothing  in  the  whole  world  that  I  hate  so  much. 
But  my  efforts  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for 
the  worthy  youth  seemed  to  have  but  one  idea  in 
his  head,  and  to  be  determined  to  make  the  most  of 
that. 

"  I  think  it's  a  very  good  match  for  Ethnic,"  said 
the  young  hopeful  for  about  the  five-hundredth  time 
since  we  left  Netley,  drawling  out  his  words  in  the 
most  disagreeable  manner  imaginable,  which  grew 
worse,  too,  as  the  day  wore  on.  "  I  think  it  is  a  very 
good  match  for  Ethnic,  old  boy,  don't  you  think  so 
too  ?     Ethnic  is  a  very  good  girl,  but " 

"  Why  did  you  frighten  Miss  Eldon  to-day  when 
we  were  in  the  Chapter  House  at  Netley — you  know 
it  was  very  wrong  to  do  it?"  I  interrupted  him,  not 
wishing  to  hear  something  which  I  was  certain  did 
not  concern  me,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  know. 

"  Ethnic  is  a  very  good  girl,   old  boy,  I  tell  you, 

but    she   hasn't    got "    persisted     Master    Syd., 

riding  his  bicycle  in  a  dangerously  unsteady  man- 
ner. 

"  Wliy  did  you  frighten  Miss  Eldon  to-day?"  I 
again  interrupted  him  with. 


"  Frighten  —  Miss  Eldon  —  who  —  when  ?"  he 
drawled  out,  tipsily. 

"You,  Fitzmaurice,  you  frightened  Miss  Eldon 
to-day  in  the  Chapter  House  at  Netle}'  Abbey  with 
your  unearthly  yells,  and  I  was  astonished  at  your 
doing  so,  for  you  told  me  yourself  that  you  liked  her 
very  much — very  much,  indeed." 

"  I  like  Miss  Eldon — like  her  ?"  returned  Master 
Syd.,  as  if  awakening  from  a  troubled  dream — "  I 
tell  you,  Dudley,  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  her,  old  boy. 
I  tell  you  in  confidence  I  don't  care  tuppence  for 
her,  or  any  girl  like  her,  that  would  look  at  a  little 
hop-o'-my-thumb  of  a  fellow,  like  that  parson  in 
front.     No,  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  her — not  I." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  still  you  had  no  right  to 
creep  over  the  Chapter  House  and  yell  out  as  you 
did;  you  don't  know  what  harm  you  might  have 
done  if  any  very  nervous  people  had  happened  to 
be  there,"  I  said,  regarding  him  sternly. 

"  Ha!  ha  ! — that  was  fun  ["laughed  Master  Syd., in 
the  most  insane  manner.  "  Awful  jolly  fun,  old  boy — 
ha  !  ha  ! — if  3'ou  only  saw  yourself,  how,  like  a  fool, 
you  were  looking  up  at  the  roof,  you  would  have 
fallen  down  in  a  fit  laughing — ha !  ha !  But  look 
here,  old  fellow,  I  tell  you,  'pon  my  word  of  honour, 
I  nearly  died — nearly  burst  with  trying  to  keep  from 
roaring  out  laughing,  when  I  saw  the  little  wretched 
sprite  going  to  climb  up  by  a  sprig  of  ivy.  Actually 
wouldn't  hold  up  a  spider — ha  !  ha  ! — what  fun  !" 

"  It  wouldn't  have  been  fun  if  you  had  pulled 
down  the  ruin  on  you,  I  can  tell  you,  and  you  might 
have  done  that  as  well  as  anything  else." 

"  Ha  !  ha  ! — I  never  had  such  fun  in  my  life — ha  ! 
ha !  "  continued  the  graceless  youth,  not  minding 
my  interruption  in  the  least.  "  I  tell  you,  old  fellow, 
it  was  such  fun,  but  if  you  were  only  over  at  the 
other  place — what  do  you  call  it  ?" 

"  Abbot's  House,"  I  returned,  quite  unguardedly, 
while  he  continued,  jerking  up  his  words  in  the  most 
broken  and  absurd  manner  possible  : 

'"Yes,  that's  it,  the  Abbot's  House,  that's  it. 
Well,  I  went  up  to  explore  it,  and  what  do  you  think  ? 
but  I  heard  Ethnic's  voice  below,  and  I  looked  down 
through  a  hole  in  the  floor,  and  I  saw  the  whole 
affair,  Dudley,  long  before  any  of  you  knew  a  word 
about  it — I  saw  him  popping  the  question — ha  !  ha  ! 
and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it :  I  was  looking  at  them, 
and  said  Tom  Eldon  to  Ethnic,  said  he,  '  My  darling 
love,  I '  " 

"  Shut  up,  now,  Fitzmaurice,  I  won't  hear  a  word 
more,"  I  interrupted  him,  riding  on  a  little  faster  to 
escape  him  as  we  came  near  the  town. 

"You  want  to  hear  more,  old  boy — well,  I'll  tell 
you,"  he  continued,  in  his  idiotic  strain,  catching  me 
up  :  "  '  I  have  loved  you  since  I  first  saw  you. 
Ethnic,'  says  he,  '  I  loved  you  for  your  looks  then,' 
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said  he,  '  but  now  I  love  you  because  I  know  you  are 
so  good  and  gentle,  and — and — oh,  Ethnie  darling, 
can  you  love  me  enough  to  be  my — my  wife?'  and 
then  there  was  any  amount  of  kissing,  and  all  that, 
you  know,  that  made  me  nearly  die  laughing — ha  ! 

ha  !  ha  ! Oh  !  "  There  was  a  shout,  and  over  went 

Master  Syd.,  bicycle  and  all,  with  a  great  crash.  He 
was  not  much  hurt,  however,  and  the  machine  was 
uninjured,  but  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  fall 
had  so  completely  sobered  the  young  hopeful  that  I 
was  saved  his  ridiculous  nonsense  for  the  remaining 
few  miles  of  our  ride. 


CHAPTER     XX. 


PORTSMOUTH. 


It  was  rather  late  when  we  got  into  Portsmouth 
that  Tuesday  evening,  but  we  were  all  a  very  happy 
party  and  were  not  in  a  hurry  to  kill  time,  or  over- 
take time,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  that  fickle 
old  gentleman  but  to  take  him  easy.  Mrs.  Fitz- 
maurice  was  greatly  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  having 
such  a  fine  young  fellow  for  her  son-in-law,  as  she 
was  certam  to  have  in  Tom  Eldon,  to  whom  she  had 
the  greatest  confidence  in  entrusting  the  happiness 
of  her  only  daughter;  and  Colonel  Macnamara  was 
so  much  delighted  at  the  happy  turn  things  had 
taken  and  his  niece's  good  fortune,  that  he  drank 
several  bumpers  to  their  good  health  and  success  in 
life  after  dinner,  and  made  a  speech  half  a  yard  long 
concerning  the  blessedness  of  married  life,  which 
was  very  good  indeed,  considering  that  he  had  never 
tied  the  nuptial  knot  himself. 

The  next  day  was  very  fine,  and  we  determined  to 
remain  there  for  the  day  and  see  all  the  objects  of 
interest  that  we  could  possibly  crowd  into  a  few 
hours,  and  start  the  following  moi-ning  for  Brighton 
on  our  way  home,  which  we  hoped  to  reach  safely 
on  the  ist  September,  after  an  absence  of  thirty 
days. 

We  went  over  the  great  dockyard  first,  and  were 
very  much  interested  in  the  various  objects  that  met 
our  eyes  at  every  turn.  It  is  quite  a  little  town  in 
itself  and  covers  an  area  of  fully  half  a  square  mile, 
stretching  for  a  long  way  up  the  east  side  of  the 
harbour,  with  immense  docks  able  to  hold  the 
largest  ironclads  afloat.  We  were  much  taken  with 
the  vast  machines,  so  perfectly  under  control,  the 
sail-making  and  rope  manufactories,  the  curious 
block-making  machinery,  and  the  anchors,  one  of 
which  we  were  most  fortunate  in  seeing  forged. 
Alongside  the  wharf  we  saw  a  couple  of  Indian  troop- 
ships— the  "  Serapis  "  and  the  "  Jumna  " — with  their 
green  and  red  streaks  of  colour,  and  were  so  pleased 
to  see  what  we  had  long  come  to  consider  as  old 
friends,  though  before  unseen,  from  the  fact  of  their 
having  taken  many  relations  from  time  to  time  out 


to  India  and  home  again,  and,  therefore,  inspiring 
in  us  a  feeling  shared  by  countless  others. 

"  There's  the  old  '  Tyne  '  over  there,"  said  Colonel 
Macnamara,  pointing  to  a  cream-coloured  vessel 
lying  a  short  distance  off.  "  That's  the  vessel  James 
Macnamara  came  home  in  last  December,  and  didn't 
like  her  at  all.     I  wonder  where  she  is  going  now  ?  " 

"  To  the  Cape,  I  believe,  and  then  to  Ceylon,"  I 
interposed.  "  I  know  a  young  fellow  who  has 
received  orders  to  sail  in  her  early  next  month, 
and  he  doesn't  much  like  it,  he  tells  me.  He  would 
prefer  the  'Tamar,'  or  one  of  those,  but  duty  is  duty." 

"  What  vessels  are  those  ?"  asked  Miss  Maj', 
pointing  to  the  old  men-of-war  riding  at  anchor  in 
the  middle  of  the  harbour. 

"  The  remains  of  the  glorious  old  wooden  walls  of 
Old  England,"  returned  Colonel  Macnamara,  in  his 
most  chivalrous  manner.  "  There  is  the  famous 
Victory,  the  very  same  vessel  on  which  the  heroic 
Nelson  won  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  But  we  must 
go  over  it.  Miss  Eldon  ;  I  always  think  it  the 
principal  object  worth  visiting  at  Portsmouth. 
What  do  you  say,  Dudley  ?  When  does  it  come  on 
your  programme,  for  you  surely  have  not  omitted 
it?" 

"  After  we  leave  the  dockyard.  Colonel,  and  see 
the  old  church  where  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
monument  is — Felton's  Duke — we  will  take  a  boat 
and  do  the  harbour,  so  as  to  be  back  in  time  for 
luncheon  ;  after  which  we  can  walk  down  to  the 
band  at  Southsea." 

Half-an-hour  we  were  on  board  the  glorious  old 
Victory,  and  I  felt  a  strange  feeling  thrilling  through 
me  as  I  walked  the  deck  where  the  immortal  hero 
poured  forth  his  life  for  his  country  at  the  crowning 
battle  of  naval  warfare,  and  died  in  the  height  of  his 
glory  at  the  moment  when  he  had  gained  his  greatest 
victory.  We  all  had  the  same  feeling,  I  am  sure, 
with  the  exception  of  Master  Syd.,  and  stood  for  a 
few  minutes  in  perfect  silence  around  the  spot  where 
the  hero  fell. 

"  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days," 
said  Miss  May,  almost  sotto  voce,  as  she  stood  be- 
tween me  and  Hugh  Douglas. 

"  Then  you  rank  him  with  the  ancients,"  I 
remarked,  in  a  low  tone,  "  and  by  so  doing,  Miss 
May,  you  take  away  from  us  one  of  the  greatest 
glories  of  our  age." 

"  But  he  never  belonged  to  this  age,  Mr.  Dudley." 

"  How  do  you  prove  that.  Miss  May  ?  " 

"  Because  our  age  only  dates  from  the  accession 
of  George  IV.,"  she  returned,  with  a  grave  smile. 
"  Everything  has  changed  since  then." 

"  You  are  quite  right.  Miss  Eldon,"  agreed  Hugh 
Douglas,  joining  in  the  conversation.  "  The  intro- 
duction  of  steam  has  changed  everything  during  the 
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last  fifty  years,  and  looking  at  the  period  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  from  that  point  of  view,  we  can 
easily  class  it  with  such  momentous  struggles  as  the 
Spanish  Armada  and  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV." 

"  War  nowadays  is  simply  a  matter  of  machinery," 
I  said,  rather  sarcastically,  "  and  though  we  can 
associate  heroism  with  cold  steel,  we  cannot  do  the 
same  with  cast  iron.  It  must  have  been  something 
to  fight  from  an  old  vessel  like  this,  and  required 
brave  men  and  no  end  of  courage  when  another 
vessel  came  within  gunshot;  but  now,  with  our 
'  Woolwich  Infants  '  of  eighty  tons,  and  shots  carry- 
ing four  and  five  miles,  it  simply  means  paying  men 
to  go  out  and  be  sunk  in  an  iron  tub  that  goes  down 
at  the  very  first  blow." 

"  Don't  you  think  you  are  a  little  too  hard  on  our 
present  age  ?"  interposed  Douglas,  who  was  a  won- 
derful supporter,  for  a  clergyman,  of  our  19th  century 
go-aheadism.  "  I  certainly  can't  approve  of  war, 
but  still  I  like  the  present  mode  of  warfare,  for  I 
think  the  existence  of  such  monstrous  engines  of 
death  as  we  now  possess  will  eventually  do  more  to 
do  away  with  fighting  between  civilised  nations  than 
anything  else  you  can  imagine." 

"  But  that  speaks  badly  for  the  coming  genera- 
tions, Douglas,  if  they  are  to  be  prevented  from 
bloodshed  by  their  cowardice,"  I  returned,  warmly. 
"  But  my  supposition  does  not  imply  cowardice," 
quickly  rejoined  Douglas,  and  proceeding  to  illus- 
trate his  point,  he  addedi — "  I  believe  that  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  people  will  be  so  advanced 
by  education. and  other  means  that  you  will  find  it 
difficult  to  get  any  men  to  march  blindly  into  death, 
as  war  will  certainly  be  in  a  few  years,  and  that 
without  the  slightest  chance  of  reaping  any  glory. 
No,  people  are  beginning  to  reason  now,  as  they  have 
never  reasoned  before,  for  the  simple  fact  that  they 
know  infinitely  more  now  than  they  did  ten  years 
ago." 

"  I  think  Mr.  Douglas  is  quite  right,"  interposed 
Miss  May,  quietly.  "  The  middle-class  is  getting 
larger  and  larger  every  year,  and  I  suppose  when  it 
is  all  middle-class  all  over  the  world  everybody  will 
be  too  respectable  to  fight,  or  perhaps  too  impor- 
tant to  risk  their  life,  or  too  honourable  to  let  any- 
body else  fight  in  their  stead.  And  then,  you  know, 
when  all  are  heroes,  it  will  be  impossible  to  find — 
to  find  another  Nelson." 

"And  will  you  be  satisfied  with  that?"  I  asked, 
half  regretfully. 

"  Quite  satisfied,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Dudley,"  she 
replied,  with  a  sweet  smile.  "  I  have  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  see,  or  even  hear  of,  a  military  or 
naval  hero,  for  though  there  were  giants  in  those 
days,  I  think  them  much  out  of  place  in  these  days, 
and  the  only  heroes  I  now  care  to  hear  of  are  those 


who  hazard  their  lives  for  the  good  of  their  feilow' 
creatures.  Men  and  women,  they  are  the  heroes  and 
heroines  I  love  to  honour." 

Here  our  conversation  was  suddenly  put  a  stop 
to,  as  we  were  all  brought  up  by  our  sailor-guide 
before  a  dark  hole,  which  he  informed  us  was  the 
identical  spot  the  hero  was  borne  to  to  die  after 
he  had  fallen  mortally  wounded  on  the  upper  deck. 

"  It's  the  sixth  time  I  have  been  over  that  vessel, 
and  I  always  feel  a  new  man  every  time  I  see  it.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  proudest  things  we  have  to 
show,"  said  Colonel  Macnamara,  as  we  rowed  along 
from  the  glorious  old  vessel.  "  That's  the  flagship, 
the  old  Duke  of  Wellington,  there's  the  St.  Vincent, 
the  Excellent,  and  the  Asia,  all  old  wooden  ships  of 
a  past  age,  and  now  used  for  gunnery  and  naval 
schools." 

"  Are  the  royal  yachts  here,  uncle  ?"  asked  Miss 
Ethnic,  who  sat  beside  her  lover  looking  the  picture 
of  happiness,  and  as  pretty  as  she  was  happy. 

"  Yes,  dear,  there  is  the  Victoria  and  Albert,"  he 
replied,  pointing  in  that  direction  ;  "  but  I  believe 
it  has  been  condemned,  and  is  to  be  broken  up." 

"  What  place  is  that  ?" 

"  Haslar  Hospital  and  the  Blockhouse  Fort,"  con- 
tinued the  Colonel,  pointing  the  several  objects  of 
interest  as  we  rode  along.  "  There  is  Gillkicker 
Point  and  Fort  Monckton.  Beyond  it  you  see  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  with  the  twin  towers  of  Osborne 
rising  above  the  trees,  'fhere  is  the  spire  of  All 
Saints'  Church  at  Ryde,  and  Noman  Horse  and  St. 
Helen's  Forts  rising  out  of  the  water  before  you. 
They  are  very  strong,  being  built  of  granite,  and 
ironclad." 

"  How  curious  they  look.  I  pity  the  poor  men 
who  have  to  keep  them ;  they  must  feel  so  lonely, 
with  all  the  shipping  passing  by  them,"  said  Miss 
May." 

"  I  suppose  they  are  moved  very  often  ?"  I  re- 
marked. 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  are  always  getting  a  change," 
returned  the  Colonel,  adding,  as  he  continued  to 
explain  the  different  buildings  we  passed  by — "  There 
is  King  Edward's  Tower,  where  the  chain  used 
formerly  to  be  flung  across  the  harbour  to  protect 
it.  That  is  the  Point  Battery  ;  you  may  remember 
seeing  it  as  we  walked  up  High  Street,  with  a  bust 
of  Charles  I." 

"  We  stopped  to  look  at  it  as  we  came  down," 
interposed  Miss  May. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Miss  Eldon ;  we  are  now  on 
the  other  side  of  it,"  continued  the  Colonel  as  we 
passed  by.  "  There  are  the  Queen's  Stairs,  which 
Her  Majesty  uses  when  she  goes  to  Osborne;  and 
here  is  the  Salute  Battery,  which,  with  Henry  VIII. 's 
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Castle  of  Southsea  over  there,  finishes  Portsmouth 
Harbour,  and  a  very  fine  one  it  is." 

"  A  truly  magnificent  harbour,  and  well  worthy  of 
the  British  name,"  I  returned,  as  we  sped  along  to 
the  landing  stairs  ;  "  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  exten- 
sive." 

"  Is  that  Southsea  Castle,  with  the  lighthouse  ?" 
asked  Miss  May. 

"  With  the  lighthouse  ?"  rejoined  the  Colonel, 
shading  his  eyes.  "  Yes,  Miss  Eldon,  that  is  the 
Castle  of  Southsea,  and,  what  is  more  interesting,  it 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  with  the 
stones  of  Titchfield  Abbey,  which  we  passed  yester- 
day, so  you  see  that  once,  for  a  wonder,  out  of  evil 
good  came." 


CHAPTER     XXI. 

^\^E    GET    PHOTOGRAPHED. 

After  luncheon  we  went,  as  previously  arranged, 
to  hear  the  band  at  the  Victoria  Pier — the  principal 
promenade  for  the  Southsea  people — and  after 
spending  an  hour  there,  between  listening  to  the 
music  and  watching  the  steamboats  arriving  and 
departing  with  their  endless  crowds  of  passengers, 
we  went  to  a  photographer's,  at  Master  Syd.'s 
suggestion,  which,  I  may  add,  was  seconded  by 
Tom  Eldon,  and  got  photographed  in  any  amount 
of  different  positions — -with  our  tricycles  and  without 
them — as  a  memento  of  our  trip  to  the  South  of 
England. 

Such  a  long  time  we  spent  at  that  photographer's. 
I  am  sure  I  always  feel  it  a  regular  ordeal  having 
my  portrait  taken,  and  there's  nothing  I  hate  so 
much  in  the  world  as  having  to  imagine  I'm  looking 
at  something  awfully  interesting,  or  awfully  amusing, 
according  to  the  operator's  fancy  for  smiles  or 
smirks,  when  it's  only  a  rusty  nail  or  idiotic  picture 
I  have  been  straining  my  eyes  at  all  the  while.  And 
then  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  good  photograph  ! 
I  shudder  at  the  very  thought  of  it,  and  wouldn't  be 
a — I  was  going  to  say  a  photographer — for  worlds. 

Well,  fancy  what  a  photographer's  life  must  be  ; 
day  after  day  looking  at  one  man  and  woman  after 
another,  and  each  of  them,  as  a  rule,  uglier  than  the 
one  before;  for  I  find,  from  consulting  their  doors, 
that  they  are  mostly  patronised  by  those  who  have 
the  least  right  to  send  their  portraits  down  to 
posterity,  and  so  I  often  think  a  photographer's  life 
must  not  be  a  happy  one.  But  still  there  are  excep- 
tions to  every  rule,  and  our  operator  seemed  to  take  life 
so  easy  that  he  put  me  in  a  good  humour  at  once, 
and  so  completely  spoiled  my  good  likeness,  for  I  am 
smiling  in  the  most  insane  manner  imaginable. 


I  believe  we  all  think  too  much  of  ourselves,  and 
that  is  why  photographers  scarcely  ever  please  the 
originals,  unless  they  are  absurdly  flattering.  I  find 
this  to  be  the  case  when  I  am  given  a  photograph  to 
pass  my  judgment  on,  and  I  also  proved  the  truth  of 
it  in  the  case  of  Master  Syd.,  who  was  the  hardest 
person  to  please  I  ever  heard  of.  He  got  taken  in 
every  position  you  could  think  of — standing,  sitting, 
full  length,  half  length,  vignette,  full  face,  three- 
quarters  face,  side  face — and  all  to  no  good.  He 
almost  cried  over  the  proofs  when  they  arrived,  they 
were  such  perfect  likenesses,  and  he  declared  he 
wouldn't  keep  one  of  them,  they  were  so  bad.  I 
tried  to  console  him,  but  it  was  no  good,  for  he 
wanted  to  be  an  Apollo ;  but  he  couldn't  be  an 
Apollo,  and  he  couldn't  see  it. 

As  for  the  rest  of  us,  we  were  pretty  well  pleased 
with  our  photos,  which  were  taken  in  the  most  absurd 
positions,  with  the  exception  of  your  humble  servant, 
who  declared  in  favour  of  a  vignette,  and  nothing 
else.  Tom  Eldon  and  Miss  Ethnie  were  taken 
together,  of  course,  as  became  thier  new  relation- 
ship. In  one  position  they  were  seated  on  the 
sociable,  pretending  they  were  flying  down  hill ;  and 
in  another  they  were  walking  through  a  wood,  in 
sweet  converse — so  much  so  that  Tom  came  out 
with  a  lip  and  a  half  too  much.  Miss  May  was 
taken  with  a  basket  of  flowers,  and  Hugh  Douglas 
reading  a  book  beside  a  waterfall,  as  if  he  were 
busily  engaged  making  up  his  sermon  for  Sunday. 

As  for  the  rest.  Colonel  Macnamara  was  taken  at 
full  length,  and  looking  as  if  he  were  going  to  lead 
on  a  charge  of  cavalry  that  was  to  do  wonders — 
kind  old  Colonel,  that  wouldn't  injure  a  man  living, 
or  even  tread  on  a  worm  if  he  could  avoid  it  !  Miss 
Fitzmaurice  made  the  best  portrait  of  all,  simply 
because  she  wasn't  particular,  but  my  little  woman 
made  the  prettiest — and  I  don't  say  this  because 
she  is  sitting  beside  me,  but  because  it  is  a  fact. 
She  was  taken  standing  between  two  curtains, 
holding  them  apart,  and  looking  out  so  coyly,  that 
it  has  been  pronounced  by  all  to  be  one  of  the 
prettiest  positions  possible. 

Everybody  being  photographed,  and  everybody 
expecting  to  come  out  a  fright,  if  not  too  absurdly 
flattered,  we  were  bowed  out  by  the  politest  of  men, 
and  walked  down  to  the  Victoria  Pier,  where  we 
heard  a  very  good  band  play,  and  spent  a  short 
time  promenading  up  and  down  amidst  the  good 
people  of  Southsea.  It  was  such  a  beautiful  even- 
ing, scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  ruffling  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  and  the  white-winged  vessels  lying  about 
idly  in  all  directions,  while  the  crowded  steamers 
were  holding  their  busy  courses  between  them,  con- 
veying no  end  of  passengers  to  and  fro  from  South- 
ampton and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
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CHAPTER  XXIl. 


HOMEWARD       BOUND. 


THURSDAYmorning  weleft  Portsmouth  for  Brighton 
at  an  early  hour,  for  we  had  a  long  ride  before  us, 
fully  forty  miles,  if  not  more,  and  had  to  allow  three 
or  four  hours  besides,  to  see  Chichester  and  Arundel. 
We  had  arranged  to  leave  on  Friday  for  Reigate, 
and  thence  reach  home  on  Saturday,  but  the  wind 
was  blowing  very  strong  from  the  west  as  we  left 
Portsmouth,  the  storm  signals  had  been  hoisted,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  every  sign  of  a  change  in  the 
weather  taking  place-immediately. 


"  Dear  me,  Nellie,  I  didn't  think,"  I  returned, 
looking  slyly  at  the  fair  party  of  our  little  circle,  who 
seemed  a  little  put  out  by  my  remark,  adding  aloud 
— "You  leave  by  the  one-twenty,  but  Colonel  Macna- 
mara  has  made  all  arrangements,  so  you  will  be  all 
right." 

"  The  wind  is  very  strong,  won't  it  render  your 
ride  unpleasant  ?" 

"  No,  Colonel,  for  you  see  it  will  be  at  our  backs, 
once  we  turn  eastward  at  Cosham,  and  will  help  us 
along  immensely.  If  the  rain  only  keeps  off,  we 
shall  have  a  very  pleasant  ride,  quite  cool  and  enjoy- 
able, without  any  fatigue  worth  thinking  of." 


react 

riding,"  said  the  Colonel,  as 

we  were  bidding  him  good-bye  at  the  hotel  door  on 
Thursday  morning.  "  I  see  every  sign  of  an  impend- 
ing storm,  and  shouldn't  wonder  if  we  have  the  rain 
to-morrow." 

"  In  that  event  we  shall  go  home  by  train  on 
Saturday,"  returned  Tom  Eldon,  who  was  seated 
beside  Miss  Ethnie  on  the  sociable  ;  "  you  know  I 
must  be  back  on  the  first." 

"  And  Mr.  Douglas  must  be  back  for  Sunday," 
remarked  Miss  May. 

"  In  fact,  we  must  all  be  back  on  Saturday,"  I 
added,  laughingly,  "  so  rain,  hail  or  snow,  you  may 
expect  us  all  back  on  Saturday,  Colonel,  unless, 
indeed,  something  very  unaccountable,  you  know, 
should  turn  up  to  prevent  us." 

"Jack,  what  time  does  our  train  leave?"  inter- 
rupted my  little  woman,  adding  in  a  whisper — "  Why 
did  you  say  that  ?  you  are  putting  your  foot  in  it 
again." 


Half  an  hour  later,  we  were  riding  along  the  head 
of  Langton  Harbour,  with  Hayling  Island  on  our 
right,  while  a  very  strong  wind,  blowing  directly  at 
our  backs,  was  a  great  advantage  to  us,  reducing, 
as  it  did,  the  labour  of  driving  our  machines  to  a 
minimum,  and  enabling  us  to  ride  up  some  steep 
hills  with  comparative  ease.  Thence  along  the  edge 
of  another  large  arm  of  the  sea,  a  quick  ride  of 
about  ten  miles  in  55  minutes,  brought  us  to  Chi- 
chester, where  we  went  to  visit  the  Cathedral,  dating 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  but  which  suffered 
much  in  our  estimation  from  comparison  with  the 
much  finer  ones  at  Winchester  and  Salisbury,  and 
after  a  few  hours  spent  there,  we  passed  on  to 
Arundel,  which  we  reached  at  half-past  one. 

A  nice  little  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Arun  river, 
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and  situated  in  the  midst  of  deliciously  quiet  sylvan 
scenery.  We  were  much  pleased  with  Arundel, 
which  we  had  all  been  most  anxious  to  visit,  both 
on  account  of  its  ancient  celebrity,  as  well  as  for 
th6  sake  of  seeing  the  famous  old  castle  of  the 
Howards.  After  luncheon,  therefore,  we  went  to  see 
the  church,  which  contains  some  fine  old  monu- 
ments, and  thence  walked  up  to  the  park,  where 
Miss  May  took  a  couple  of  very  pretty  sketches,  after 
which  we  were  shown  over  the  castle  and  its  many 
objects  of  interest — a  visit  I  shall  never  forget,  for 
all  the  memorials  and  curious  reminiscences  of 
feudal  times  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see. 

"  What  a  wonderful  amount  of  stirring  events  this 
old  pla'' "  has  seen  !"  said  Miss  May,  as  we  walked 
back  t  the  town.  "  I  have  often  wished  to  visit 
Arundel,  and  I  am  much  pleased  with  it.  I  like  the 
place  immensely." 

"  This  is  the  place  where  the  Empress  Maude  had 
her  head-quarters  when  she  was  trying  to  recover 
her  throne  from  Stephen,"  I  returned,  showing  oft 
the  little  I  knew  of  English  histoi-y  for  Hugh 
Douglas's  information,  as  he  walked  beside  us. 

"  I  have  always  pitied  the  poor  Empress,  she  was 
so  badly  treated." 

"So  have  I,   Mr.  Douglas,"  said  Miss  May;    "I 
think  it  was  very  unfair — but  then  it  was  a  very  bar- 
barous time,  and  all  things  had  to  submit  to  force." 
"  The  fiae  old  rule,  the  good  old  plan — • 
That  he  should  take  who  has  the  power. 
And  he  should  keep  who  can." 

"  Bravo  !  Dudley,  well  said  !"  exclaimed  Tom 
Eldon,  laughing,  as  he  came  up  to  us,  with  Miss 
Ethnie  leaning  on  his  arm.  "  What  about  proceed- 
ing on  our  journey,  old  boy  ?  It  is  now  ten  minutes 
past  four  o'clock,  and  we  have  still  twenty  miles  to 
go-" 

"  iSIot  twenty  all  out!" 

"  Well,  very  nearly;  for  we  have  twelve  to  Shore- 
ham,  and  I  think  it  is  more  than  seven  miles  from 
that  to  Brighton.     What  do  you  say,  Douglas  ?" 

"  About  seven,"  returned  the  latter.  "  I  walked 
it  a  few  times,  and  did  not  feel  much  tired  after  it, 
but  I  suppose  it  was  because  I  had  a  good  deal  to 
interest  me." 

"  What  kind  of  a  road  is  it  ?"  inquired  Miss  May. 

"  A  very  good  one,  indeed,  Miss  Eldon,  and  a 
charming  country,"  returned  Hugh  Douglas,  as  we 
hastened  back  to  the  hotel.  "  We  shall  have  the 
South  Downs  immediately  on  our  left  hand  the 
whole  way  to  Brighton,  and  for  fine  woodland 
scenery,  very  lovely  and  picturesque,  and  at  the 
same  time  gentle  and  quiet,  commend  me  to  the 
Downs  ;  while  on  the  right  yuu  will  have  the  sea,  with 
W'orthing  and  Shoreham  in  the  foreground." 


"  I  suppose  we  pass  through  Worthing  ?" 

"  No ;  we  leave  it  a  little  to  our  right,"  I  said, 
looking  at  the  map.  "  The  direct  road  to  Brighton 
passes  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  town  at 
Broadwater." 

'•  Mother  and  I  spent  a  month  there  last  year,  and 
we  liked  it  very  much,"  said  Miss  Fitzmaurice,  as 
we  walked  down  the  town  ;  "  there  are  some  lovely 
walks  about  it." 

"  Yes ;  the  sands  are  very  fine,  fully  ten  miles 
long,  and  such  a  place  for  a  ride  !  I  suppose  you 
went  to  see  the  old  British  encampment  at  Cissbury, 
Miss  Fitzmaurice  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Douglas  ;  shall  we  pass  near  it 
now  ?" 

"  We  can  go  quite  close  to  it,"  he  returned,  "  and 
also  near  Chanctonbury  Ring  and  the  Miller's  Tomb, 
which  would  be  well  worth  a  visit  if'  we  could  onlv 
spare  the  time  for  it." 

Half-past  four  we  took  our  departure  from 
Arundel,  and  for  sortie  time  our  way  was  rather  up- 
hill, but  the  wind  was  now  blowing  so  violently  that 
we  were  obliged  to  put  our  brakes  on  tightly  going 
down  the  least  incline,  while  we  flew  along  the  level 
parts  of  the  road  at  an  amazingly  rapid  pace  with- 
out the  slightest  exertion  on  our  part — though  we 
should  be  thankful  for  small  mercies,  and  the  strong 
wind  at  our  backs  was  a  great  matter  considering 
the  length  of  our  day's  ride,  yet  it  almost  put  a  stop 
to  all  conversation,  as  it  whistled  round  our  ears, 
and  made  us  sometimes  wish  it  had  postponed  its 
attentions  for  a  few  days  longer. 

For  the  first  ten  miles  our  order  was  much  the 
same  as  it  had  been  for  the  last  few  days,  but,  after 
leaving  Shoreham,  a  change  was  made,  as  a  few 
drops  of  rain,  together  with  the  generally  threaten- 
ing appearance  of  the  sky,  foretold  as  plainly  as 
possible  that  we  were  having  our  last  ride,  and  so 
Miss  May  and  Miss  Ethnie  were  anxious  to  have 
their  last  run  together  on  the  sociable.  Accordingly, 
Tom  Eldon  resigned  his  seat  to  his  sister  as  soon  as 
we  had  reached  the  top  of  the  rise  on  leaving 
Shoreham,  and  thence  we  ran  into  Brighton  without 
a  stop,  Tom  Eldon  and  Master  Syd.  in  the  van,  and 
Hugh  Douglas  and  I  in  the  rear. 

"  Six  miles  more  and  I'm  afraid  we  must  bid  the 
roads  good-bye,"  I  said  to  Douglas,  as  we  sped 
down  a  hill  together  with  our  feet  on  the  rests.  "  I'm 
awfully  sorry,  for  I  was  looking  forward  to  a  pleasant 
ride  home,  but  I  suppose  we  cannot  possibly  hope 
the  rain  will  keep  off." 

"  I'm  almost  certain  it  will  rain  some  to-night," 
returned  Douglas,  looking  up  at  the  sky  ;  "  the 
clouds   are   very   dark   aqd    lowering,   and   we   are 
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certain  to  have  rain.  But  the  question  is,  how  much 
or  how  long  will  it  be  ?  We  have  been  enjoying  such 
charming  weather  for  the  last  six  weeks,  with  only 
two  or  three  wet  days,  that  anything  like  a  change 
now  would  not  be  at  all  pleasant,  though  I  am  afraid 
we  are  going  to  have  one." 

"  If  it  only  rains  to-night,  we  can  continue  our  ride 
to-morrow  afternoon,  but  if  not,  we  must  only  stop 
m  Brighton  to-morrow,  and  go  home  on  Saturday. 
We  might  be  able  to  ride  half-way  on  Saturday,  you 
know,  and  do  the  rest  by  rail,  if  the  day  is  a  good 
one." 

"Yes,  I  should  like  that  very  much,"  returned 
Douglas,  adding  with  warmth — "I  have  enjoyed  this 
trip  immensely,  Dudley — I  don't  think  I  ever  ex- 
perienced so  much  pleasure  in  so  very  short  a 
ime  as  I  have  had  during  the  last  three  weeks 
since  we  met  in  the  New  Forest.  It  was  so  curious 
how  we  happened  to  meet  at  Lyndhurst,  and  it  was 
only  by  a  great  chance  that  I  took  that  road  on  my 
way  back  to  town,  for  I  had  arranged  my  route  via 
Salisbury,  but  was  persuaded  to  change  it  by  my 
friends  at  Plymouth,  and  return  by  Wimborne 
Minster." 

"  I  didn't  know  you  were  down  at  Plymouth." 
"  Yes,   I  was  there  for  a   fortnight.     I  generally 
spend  a  few  weeks  every  summer  there  with  my 
cousins.     It  is  such  a  pretty  place,  I  think." 

"  Charming  place.  Lovely  view  from  the  Hoe  of 
Mount  Edgecumbe  and  the  Sound.  I  am  very  fond 
of  Plymouth.  How  very  curious  you  should  have 
friends  there.  I  wonder  do  they  know  my  wife's 
people — you  know,  she  comes  from  Plymouth." 

"  So  she  was  telling  me  the  other  day.  I  did  not 
know  it  until  I  spoke  of  a  lady  I  met  at  tennis  at 
my  cousin's,  who  turned  out  to  be  Mrs.  Dudley's 
sister.     How  curious." 

"  Not  Mary  Wimpole,  certainly  ?  She's  in 
India." 

"  It  was  a  Miss  Wimpole  ;  but  I  didn't  hear  her 
Christian  name.  She  was  very  like  Miss  Eldon — at 
least  much  the  same  style,  with  fair  hair  and  dark 
eyes,  but  not  nearly  so  tall." 

"  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure,  that  is  Katie,  my  youngest 
sister-in-law.  She  has  a  great  look  to  her ;  the 
same  fair  hair  and  large  dark  blue  eyes.  Yes,  how 
curious  you  should  meet  Katie  Wimpole ;  but  it 
only  proves  how  very  small  the  world  is — always 
knocking  against  somebody  you  know,  or  somebody 
somebody  else  knows,  wherever  you  go.  So  you  like 
Plymouth — beautiful  place.  I  always  say  that  if 
anything  could  induce  me  to  leave  town  it  would  be 
to  live  in  Plymouth,  to  be  near  my  wife's  people." 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  very  nice  place,  and  I  was  nearly 
tempted  to  accept  a  curacy  in  St.  Saviour's  after 


Christmas.  You  know  my  two  years  from  ordination 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  I  am  at  liberty  to 
leave  St.  Ethelwolfs  if  I  like." 

"  Are  you  obliged  to  remain  your  first  two  years  in 
the  same  curacy?" 

"Well,  I  don't  think  we  are  exactly  obliged,  but 
the  bishops,  as  a  rule,  request  us  to  remain  two 
years  in  the  same  place  from  our-  ordination  as 
deacons,  and  it  is  generally  adhered  to.  I  have  no 
desire  to  leave  St.  Ethelwolfs,  however,  for  I  have 
so  many  nice  friends  there — particularly  the  Eldons 
— that  I  should  much  prefer  staying  on  there;  at 
least,  till  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  good 
living." 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  is,  Douglas  ?"  said  I,  after 
a  few  minutes'  silence.  "  You  ought  to  do  two 
things — get  a  good  living  and  a  good  wife,  and  not 
wait  too  long  either." 

"  That's  easier  said  than  done,"  he  returned,  with 
a  smile.  "  But  where  are  they  to  come  from,  I 
should  like  to  know.  A  good  living  is  a  thing  we 
often  hear  about  but  very  seldom  see,  and  when  we 
do  see  it,  Dudley,  it  requires  very  good  interest  to 
secure  it." 

"  Marry  a  rich  girl,  then,  and  the  living  is  sure  to 
follow." 

"  No,  Dudley,  not  I !"  he  returned,  rather  indig- 
nantly. 

"  Why  not  ?     You  couldn't  do  better,  I'm  sure." 

"  Because  I'll  never  marry  any  girl  for  money.  I 
think  it  disgraceful  for  any  man  to  do  so,  much 
more  a  clergyman,  not  to  speak  of  the  manifest 
meanness  of  it.  I  think  a  man  must  have  a  very 
low  opinion  of  his  proper  place  in  life  who  would 
for  a  moment  consent  to  live  on  his  wife's  fortune, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  have  not  words  sufficiently 
strong  to  express  my  intense  disapprobation  of  any 
man,  so  selfishly  foolish  and  worthless,  as  to  dare  to 
marry  a  poor  girl  and  bring  a  helpless  family  on  the 
world  without  having  the  means  to  support  them. 
I  say  it  is  cruel,  and  when  a  clergyman  does  so, 
it  is  worse  than  cruel,  it  is  sinful  in  the  extreme." 

"  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you  there,  Douglas, 
and  I  think  celibacy  should  be  enforced  on  all 
curates  attempting  to  marry  under  four  hundred  a 
year." 

"That  would  prevent  a  good  deal  of  misery,  no 
doubt,"  he  returned,  smiling,  "  only  that  I  object  to 
all  such  restrictions — I  believe  in  perfect  liberty, 
that  is  liberty,  not  licence,  and  so  we  must  accept 
things  as  they  are  and  do  our  little  best  to  better 
them  by  showing  forth  a  good  example  in  our- 
selves and  trying  to  make  others  mend  their  ways 
thereby." 

"  Very  nice  in  theory,  bu.t  rather  difficiilt  in  prac 
tjce,"  I  rernarked, 
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"  Not  so  very  difficult  after  all,"  he  returned,  plea- 
santly; "you  have  only  to  do  your  best,  do  it  with 
all  your  heart,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  good 
results." 

"  And  that  is  the  cause  you  have  determined  not  to 
marry,  until  you  can  provide  comfortably  for  a  wife 
and  family,  acting  up  to  your  principles,"  I  inter- 
posed. 

"  Quite  so,  Dudley.  I  have  seen  much  misery  re- 
sulting from  ill-advised,  bad  marriages,  and  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  marr}-  until  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  so  honourably.  It  may  be  long — it  may 
be  never,  but  one  thing  I  will  never  do,  and  that  is, 
bring  any  girl  into  miser}-,  or  marry  any  girl  I  cannot 
love  and  esteem." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE    FIRST    OF    SEPTEMBER. 

Rain,  rain,  rain.  I  never  felt  so  wretchedly  cold 
and  miserable  in  my  whole  life  as  when  I  looked 
out  of  the  window  on  Saturday  morning  and  saw 
the  rain  pouring  down,  and  the  wind  howling  round 
the  house  and  beating  the  raindrops  loudly  against 
the  panes  of  glass.  There  had  been  a  great  storm 
overnight,  and  the  foaming  waves  were  leaping 
wildly  over  the  pier  as  I  looked  out,  and  rolling  the 
surge  far  up  the  beach,  while  a  few  unhappj'  indivi- 
duals might  be  seen  from  time  to  time  appearing  on 
the  footpath  or  in  the  roadway,  and  as  quickly  dis- 
appearing. 

It  had  rained  very  heavily,  too,  the  night  before, 
making  the  roads  quite  impassable  for  any  more 
tricycling,  but  there  had  been  frequent  intervals 
during  the  day  between  the  showers,  so  that  we  had 
been  able  to  see  nearly  all  the  objects  of  interest  in 
the  place,  and  had  finished  off  an  evening  by  going 
to  the  theatre.  On  Saturday,  however,  the  rain 
seemed  as  if  it  had  made  up  its  mind  to  come  down, 
and  the  wind  to  blow,  and  the  clouds  to  hide  the 
sun,  and  all  three  as  if  they  were  determined  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  and  so,  all  things  considered, 
it  was  a  very  dismal  morning,  and  we  were  all  in 
very  low  spirits  indeed. 

There  were  other  things,  too,  which  tended  to 
throw  a  damper  over  our  little  party  besides  the 
wet  morning.  For  Tom  Eldon  and  Colonel  Macna- 
mara  had  taken  their  departure  the  evening  before 
by  the  5.45  express  for  Victoria  and  the  Scotch  mail 
from  Enston  the  same  night,  so  that,  when  we  were 
walking  down  to  breakfast  at  Brighton,  they  were 
driving  across  the  moors  500  miles  away,  through 
something  thicker  than  a  Scotch  mist,  I  am  sure. 
Tom  thought  it  very  hard  to  drag  himself  away, 
and  at  first  had  put  in  a  demurrer,  but  it  wouldn't 


stand — duty  is  duty,  and  so  he  had  to  go,  for  he  had 
asked  a  couple  of  friends  to  meet  him  on  the  ist  for 
the  partridge-shooting,  and  had  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. As  it  was,  he  asked  Colonel  Macnamara  and 
Master  Syd.  to  join  him,  which  they  readily  responded 
to,  being  excellent  shots;  but,  as  usual.  Master  Syd. 
missed  the  train  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  and 
had  to  follow  after,  while  he  made  arrangements  for 
Miss  May  and  Miss  Ethnic  to  join  them  the  follow- 
ing week,  as  so(jn  as  they  could  make  the  necessarj' 
preparations  for  the  journey.  He  did  not  forget  me 
either,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  me  go  with 
them  and  take  my  little  woman  also,  but  that  was  out 
of  the  question,  as  we  had  already  arranged  to  spend 
the  next  six  weeks  with  some  friends  in  Lucerne,  and 
could  not  possibly  alter  our  plans. 

It  is  therefore  not  to  be Wondered  at  that  our  break- 
fast-table that  last  morning  of  our  pleasant  tricycle 
tour  should  have  been  surrounded  by  a  rather  dis- 
mal party,  whose  sole  idea  seemed  to  be  to  get  home 
as  quickly  as  possible.  My  little  woman  was  the 
liveliest  of  the  whole  party,  but  then  she  is  always  as 
merry  as  May,  and  I  have  never  known  her  to  be  at  a 
loss  for  something  to  say,  so  it  is  out  of  the  question 
to  set  her  down  as  the  metre  to  measure  our  feelings 
by.  Miss  May  was,  to  my  mind,  the  least  affected 
either  by  the  remarkable  change  in  the  weather,  or 
the  approaching  break  up  of  our  pleasant  party,  and 
contributed  much  to  keep  the  conversation  from 
flagging.  While,  as  for  Miss  Ethnie,  she  hadn't  a 
word  to  say  for  herself,  and  ever  and  anon  heaved 
such  a  deep  sigh,  we  could  not  help  smiling,  much 
to  her  confusion — poor  little  thing !  She  was  in- 
deed very  much  in  love  with  Tom,  and  it  was  a  sin 
to  separate  them  for  a  day,  so  early  too  upon  their 
engagement,  but  such  is  life. 

Hugh  Douglas,  like  the  kind-hearted  good  little 
man  that  he  is,  did  his  best  to  be  gay,  and  told  all 
the  funny  stories  he  could  conjure  up  to  make  us 
laugh,  but  underneath  it  all  I  could  see  that  he  too 
was  very  down-hearted  ever  since  he  had  heard  that 
Miss  May  was  going  to  Scotland,  though  it  was  only 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  felt  it  very  hard  to  re- 
turn to  the  monotony  of  parish-work  without  the 
sunshine  that  he  had  promised  himself  was  to  en- 
lighten it,  after  the  delightful  time  he  had  been 
enjoying,  so  soon,  alas  !  to  end. 

So  we  lingered  over  the  last  meal  we  were  to  have 
together  for  some  time  to  come  at  least,  whiling 
away  the  time  with  reminiscences  of  our  tour,  and 
wearily  waiting  for  the  hour  when  we  were  to  take 
our  departure  home,  while  the  wind  still  raged  and 
howled  around  the  house  and  the  rain  beat  more 
fiercely  than  ever  against  the  windows.  But  the 
longest  day  will  come  to  an  end,  and  as  the  first  of 
September  is  subject  to  this  general  rule,  my  little 
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woman  and  I  found  ourselves,  a  few  hours  later^ 
being  driven  up  to  our  desirable  residence  after  an 
absence  of  thirty  days — -our  pleasant  tour  had  come 
to  an  end,  and  we  were  at  home  once  more. 

Rain — rain — rain.  The  first  of  September  was  de- 
termined to  finish  as  he  had  begun,  and  it  was  very 
dark  and  stormy  outside,  but  we  were  very  comfort- 
able within,  for  the  curtains  were  tightly  drawn  and 
my  Nell  had  actually  ordered  up  a  fire,  while  we  sat 
back  in  deep  arm-chairs  either  side  of  it,  gazing  at 
the  burning  coals  and  thinking. 

"  Well,  Nellie,  what  are  you  thinking  of?  Can  I 
guess  ?"  I  asked,  looking  at  my  better-half,  quite 
lost  iu  the  big  arm-chair,  and  in  answer  to  her  little 
nod,  I  added,  "  Tom  and  Ethnie  ?" 

"  No,  Jack,  I  am  thinking  of  Hugh  Douglas  and 
May  Eldon,"  returned  my  little  woman,  sitting  up. 
"Tom  and  Ethnie  are  done  for,  so  I  don't  trouble 
myself  any  more  about  them.  We  know  they  will  be 
married  without  doubt,  and  that  very  soon,  too,  for 
neither  of  them  believe  in  long  engagements." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  I,  interrupting  her,  "I 
don't  approve  at  all  of  long  engagements  ;  they 
never  turn  out  well,  as  a  rule.  For  instance,  Arthur 
Whippington  and  Kathleen  Marstone  were  engaged 
for  nine  years,  and  it  was  better  for  them  they  had 
never  been  married." 

"  There's  no  fear  of  that  in  their  case,  Jack,  for 
Mrs.  Fitzmaurice  told  me  this  morning  that  the 
wedding  will  take  place  early  next  spring  at  the 
very  farthest." 

"Well,  I  must  say  I'm  delighted  at  the  result  of 
our  trip,  NeUie.  I  Hke  Tom  Eldon  immensely,  and 
I'm  sure  I  couldn't  wish  him  better.  She'll  make 
him  an  excellent  wife." 

"  And  he'll  make  a  good  husband  too.  I'm  sure 
he's  very  fond  of  her." 

"  Oh  !  I  never  saw  a  fellow  like  him,  Nell.  Why 
he  worships  the  very  ground  she  walks  on,  and  the 
very  idea  of  having  to  leave  her  for  the  partridge- 
shooting  was  enough  to  drive  him  out  of  his  natural 
senses.  So  yon  can  easily  form  a  notion  of  how 
deeply  he  is  in  love  with  her,  when  he  would  actually 
forego  his  shooting  to  be  with  her,  and  he  is  so  fond 
of  it  that  he  keeps  an  entire  moor  for  this  month 
alone." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  very  happy.  Jack ; 
but  I  was  thinking  about  May.  I  was  thinking  what 
an  excellent  clergyman's  wife  she  would  make;  she 
is  so  good,  and  kind,  and  gentle,  and  everything  that 
is  required  in  a  clergyman's  wife.  I  am  sure  she 
would  be  the  means  of  doing  an  immense  amount  of 
good  in  a  large  parish." 

"  She  is  awfully  good,  I  know,  Nell,"  I  returned  ; 
"  but  after  all,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to 


throw  her  away  on  such  work.     She  is  fit  to  be  a 
countess,  I'm  sure." 

"Jack,  I  wonder  at  you,"  said  my  little  woman, 
sharply  reproving  me  for  making  light  of  clerical 
matters.  "  I'm  sure  a  clergyman's  wife  has  as  high 
a  position  as  a  woman  can  attain  to,  if  she  only  uses 
her  advantages,  and  though  I  know  May  Eldon 
would  shine  equally  in  any  position  in  life  she  may 
occupy,  yet  I  am  quite  sure,  from  what  I  know  of 
her  character,  that  she  ought  to  be  a  clergyman's 
wife  and  nothing  else." 

"  I'd  like  to  see  her  married  to  a  bishop,  then," 
said  I,  laughing. 

"  I'd  like  to  see  her  married  to  Hugh  Douglas," 
returned  my  Nell,  seriously. 

"  But  he  is  so  small,"  I  objected. 

"  I  suppose  height's  everything,"  interposed  my 
little  woman,  turning  my  own  weapon  on  my  devoted 
head.  "  You  didn't  think  so  in  Sydney  Fitzmaurice's 
case." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  it  that  way,  you  know,"  said  I, 
shrinking  from  the  charge  ;  "  but  he  is  only  a  curate 
yet,  and  with  no  chance  of  any  preferment  for  the 
present,  so  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for  him  to 
think  of  marrying  any  girl  until  he  is  able  to  support 
her." 

"  But  he's  not  going  to  remain  a  curate  all  his 
life." 

"  Where  is  he  to  find  a  living,  Nell,  tell  me  that,  if 
you  can  ?  Livings  are  rather  scarce,  few  and  far 
between,  and  not  to  be  picked  up  so  easily  every 
day." 

"  His  learning  ought  to  get  him  one,"  returned  my 
little  woman,  with  dignity,  for  she  had  an  immense 
idea  of  Hugh  Douglas's  abilities,  and  thought  his 
sermons  unequalled. 

"  Learning  may  do  something,  I  grant  you  ;  it  may 
qualify  a  man  who  has  got  the  interest  also,  but 
without  interest  of  some  kind  or  other  its  value  is 
nil.  And  so,  unless  Hugh  Douglas  has  a  friend  in 
court,  he  may  be  long  enough  a  curate,  which,  I  am 
afraid,  he  is  very  likely  to  do ;  for  he  told  me  himself 
that  he  has  little  or  no  interest,  and  doesn't  know  of 
anybody  who  has  a  living  to  dispose  of." 

"  Tom  Eldon  has  two  or  three  in  his  gift." 

"  I  know  he  has,  but  only  one  of  them  is  worth 
having,  and  that's  occupied  by  a  man  that's  not 
likely  to  relinquish  it  very  soon,  Nellie ;  so  you  see 
he  has  no  chance  whatever  of  getting  anything 
there,  and,  as  for  a  wife — as  I  said  before— he's  not 
the  man  to  drag  any  girl  into  poverty,  or  to 
marry  any  girl  for  her  money  either." 

"  I  wish  he  had  something  good.  Jack,"  said  my 
Httle  woman,  earnestly,  "  for  I  had  May  Eldon  in 
my  mind  for  him,  and  I'm  sure  he'd  make  one  of  the 
best  of  husbands,  and  she  thinks  no  end  of  him,  I 
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assure  you  ;  but  there  is  no  use  speculating  any 
more  about  it,  for,  from  what  I  know  of  Hugh 
Douglas,  he  will  never  ask  any  girl  to  be  his  wife 
until  he  'is  in  a  position  to  maintain  her  as  he 
ought,  without  touching  one  farthing  of  her 
money." 

"Yes,  and  there  is  very  little  chance  of  his  meet- 
ing her  often  any  more,  either  ;  for  she  goes  up  to 
Scotland  next  week  with  the  Fitzmaurices,  for  a 
couple  of  months  at  the  very  least,  and  so  I'm  afraid 
his  chance  is  over,  Nellie." 

"  I'm  afraid  it  is,  Jack,"  she  returned,  with  a  touch 
of  sadness—"  I'm  afraid  it  is,  and  I'm  awfully  sorry 
for  It." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

LETTERS     FROM      HOME. 

"  Letters  from  home  !  who  from,  I  wonder  ?"  e:  - 
claimed  my  little  woman,  on  returning  to  our  quarters 
at  Lucerne,  the  fifth  week  of  our  stay  there,  and 
finding  three  or  four  letters  awaiting  our  arrival  on 
the  mantelpiece,  with  the  London  postmark. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  Cct^ber,  and  we  had 
been  five  weeks  at  Lucerne,  but  all  that  tiuie  we 
had  never  once  heard  from  any  of  our  late  com- 
panions in  tricycling,  though  Miss  Eldon,  indeed, 
had  promised  to  keep  us  posted  well  up  in  all  their 
doings.  It  was,  therefore,  with  great  delight  my 
little  woman  recognised  her  handwriting  on  one  of 
the  letters,  and  quickly  tore  the  envelope  open  to 
possess  herself  of  its  contents,  which,  as  it  was  not 
marked  private,  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  reading 
over  her  shoulder,  I  will  give  entire,  as  I  read  it 
over.  It  was  beautifully  written  in  an  elegant,  well- 
formed  hand,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Castle  Eldon,  October  10th,  1883. 
"  My  dear  Mrs.  Dudley, — I  am  sure  you  must  think 
that  I  have  quite  forgotten  you  by  my  long  silence,  but 
you  will  at  once  forgive  me  when  you  learn  the  reason 
why  I  have  not  written  since  we  left  home  in  September. 
You  will  be  very  sorry  to  hear  that  we  have  been  in 
great  sorrow  far  the  last  month,  on  account  of  the 
serious  accident  which  happened  to  dear  old  Colonel 
Macuamara,  and  which,  I  suppose,  you  have  heard  of 
long  since.  It  occurred  during  the  third  week  of  our 
stay  in  the  Highlands.  We  had  been  spending  such  an 
enjoyable  time  till  then,  and  the  very  morning  of  the 
accident  had  arranged  to  drive  over  to  Auchterlong,  to 
have  a  pic-nic  luncheon  with  Tom  and  his  friends  at 
Glasmare  Glen.  We  had  everything  ready  to  start,  and 
were  dressed  and  all  in  the  carriage,  just  driving  off, 
when  a  messenger  galloped  up  to  the  door  with  a  note 
rom  Tom,  saying  that  the  Colonel  had  met  with  a 
serious  accident,  and  desiring  the  carriage  to  be  sent  for 
him  at  once.     We  immediately  jumped  out,  and  sent 


off  the  carriage  to  Auchterlong,  and  in  about  two  hours 
they  all  returned  with  the  poor  Colonel,  who  had  met 
with  a  dreadful  gun  accident.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  find  out  exactly  how  it  happened,  but  it  seems  that 
Sydney  Fitzmaurice  had  made  some  alterations  in  the 
look  of  the  gun,  and  after  the  first  shot,  and  while 
Colonel  Macnamara  was  putting  in  a  fresh  cartridge, 
the  other  burst,  and  shattered  his  hand  and  arm  in  a 
fearful  manner.  His  hand  was  amputated  last  week,  to 
prevent  the  dry  mortification,  which  had  set  in  since 
our  return  home,  from  spreading  to  his  arm,  which  the 
doctors  are  very  much  afraid  of,  as  they  say  he  cannot 
possibly  survive  it  should  that  happen.  We  are  all  very 
much  knocked  up  about  it,  especially  Ethnic,  who  is  very 
much  attached  to  him.  Indeed,  we  have  all  learned  to 
love  him,  he  is  so  kind  and  gentle,  and  has  borne  his 
terrible  affliction  all  through  witli  such  earnest  Christian 
fortitude  and  patience.  Tom  and  Ethnic  are  to  be 
married  next  month.  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
this  after  what  has  happened,  but  it  is  the  Colonel's 
wish.  He  felt  so  keenly  at  flrgt,  on  their  account,  lest 
he  should  die,  and  so  their  marriage  could  not  take 
place  for  at  least  six  months  after,  that  the  first  hope  of 
recovery  that  the  doctors  gave  him,  he  asked  us  to  have 
the  wedding  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  glad  to  say  he 
has  been  feeling  much  better  for  the  last  few  days,  but 
then,  he  is  so  changed,  you  will  be  quite  shocked  when 
you  see  him.  I  hope  you  and  Mr.  Dudley  will  soon  be 
home  again,  for  though  the  wedding  is  to  be  very  quiet, 
remember  we  have  your  names  very  high  up  on  our  list 
of  friends,  and  both  Tom  and  Etbnie  desire  me  to  say 
they  will  take  no  excuse  from  you.  Mr.  Douglas  has 
just  called  to  say  the  Colonel  has  asked  for  me,  so  I 
must  bring  this  letter  to  a  close,  and  with  kind  regards 
for  you  and  Mr.  Dudley,  in  which  Tom  joins, 
"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dudley, 

''  Very  affectionately  yours, 

"  May  Eldon." 
"  'Pon  my  word,  Nellie,  I'm  awfully  sorry  to  hear 
of  Colonel  Macnamara's  sad  accident ;  it  must 
have  been  a  dreadful  knock  up  to  them,  and  he  was 
such  a  kind  -  hearted,  pleasant  old  gentleman — a 
thorough  gentleman.  I'm  awfully  sorry  to  hear  it." 
"  Yes,  and  from  the  tone  of  the  letter  I'm  afraid 
he  is  much  worse  than  even  May  can  bring  herself 
to  admit.  Still,  I  am  glad  the  wedding  is  coming  off 
soon ;  it  is  the  very  best  arrangement  under  the 
circumstances.     Who  is  that  letter  from  ?" 

"  Hugh  Douglas,  dear.  I  wonder  what  he  has  got 
to  say,"  said  I,  opening  the  second  letter,  which 
was  addressed  to  me  in  the  parson's  bold  hand, 
and  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Bothwell  Lodge,  New  Wimbledon, 

"  October  Ifth,  1833. 
"  My  Dear  D'adley, — Your  letter  from  Bale  reached 
me  a  few  days  ago,  in  due  course,  and  I  should  have 
replied  to  it  sooner  but  that  I  have  been  very  busy  since 
poor  Colonel  Macnamara  came  home  after  this  sad  acciden  t 
in  Scotland,  as  I  walk  over  to  visit  him  daily,  and  so  have 
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very  little  time  for  writing  on  my  return.  You  will  be 
glad  to  hear  (though  very  much  surprised  at  the  same 
time,  I  have  no  doubt)  that  I  have  this  day  acted  up  to 
one  half  of  your  good  advice  by  accepting  a  living  to  the 
value  of  seven  hundred  a  year,  and  I  now  wish  that  the 
other  half  would  only  prove  as  true,  for  I  would  then  be 
a  happy  man  indeed.  The  living  is  down  in  Berkshire, 
at  a  place  called  Little  Whichingham-on-the-Thames, 
and  is  everything  I  could  desire — a  fine  old  Norman 
church,  large  rural  congregation,  fine  rectory,  and 
beautiful  lawn  down  to  the  riverside.  It  is  in  Tom 
Eldon's  gift,  and  becomes  vacant  at  Christmas,  when 
the  present  incumbent  leaves  it  most  unexpectedly  for  a 
better  living  in  the  North.  I  enclose  you  a  sketch  of 
the  rectory  Miss  Eldon  has  taken,  so  that  you  may  see 
what  it  is  like.  By-the-bye,  she  has  just  finished  her 
album  of  views  taken  during  our  late  tricycle  tour,  and 
they  look  very  well.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  delighted 
with  them,  they  are  so  good.  She  desires  me  to  mention 
to  you  and  Mrs.  Dudley  that  her  brother's  marriage  is 
arranged  for  the  28th  of  November,  but  I  suppose  we 
shall  see  you  home  long  before  that.  I  went  over  to  see 
how  your  place  was  getting  on  last  Friday,  as  you  asked 
me,  and  found  it  all  right,  so  you  need  not  be  alarmed. 
"  With  kind  regards  for  you  and  Mrs.  Dudley, 
"  Believe  me,  very  faithfully  yours, 

"  Hugh  Douglas." 

"  Well,  dear,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?"  I  asked, 
as  I  came  to  the  end. 

"Just  what  I've  been  saying  for  the  last  six  weeks, 
Jack,"  returned  my  little  woman,  very  methodical, 
opening  a  second  letter  addressed  to  her  in  a  stiff, 
cramped  hand.  "  May  Eldon  and  Hugh  Douglas 
are  in  love  with  each  other  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Nell  Dudley,  and  they  certainly  will  be  married 
when  he  gets  the  living  after  Christmas.  See  here, 
what  old  Mrs.  Gosling  says  !" 

"  Oh,  is  that  from  Mrs.  Gosling,  the  insatiable  old 
gossip.  I'm  sure  you're  not  going  to  credit  any 
news  she  has  to  give  ?"  I  observed,  as  my  wife 
looked  over  the  cramped  epistle. 

"  I  know  she  is  a  great  gossip,  but  still  there  must 
be  some  truth  in  it,"  continued  she,  as  vainly  she 
tried  to  make  out  any  connected  passage  from  the 
dreadful  handwriting.  "  Look,  Jack,  look  what  she 
says  here  :  '  Mr.  Douglas  is  the  whole  talk  of  the 
neighbourhood— he  is  always  at  Castle  Eldon — they 
say  he  is  engaged  to  Miss  Eldon — good  for  him,  as 
she  has  twenty  or  thirty  thousand — but  a  curate  is  a 
poor  match — everybody  wonders  at  her  taking  him 
— there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  as  they  went  by  my 
window  half  an  hour  ago,  talking  away  like  an 
engaged  couple — Mrs.  Eliot  was  here  at  the  time, 
and  she  declares  they  are  engaged,  and  are  only 
keeping  it  secret  for  the  present — if  they  are  not, 
they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves,  and  he  a 
clergyman,  too.'     Now,  Jack  1" 


"  I  say  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself  for 
writing  such  a  letter." 

"  But  there  must  be  something  under  it.  Jack,  or 
she  could  not  write  about  them." 

"  Well,  Nellie,  all  I  can  say  is — we  shall  see  what 
we  shall  see." 


CHAPTER    THE     LAST. 

WHAT    CAME    OF    IT. 

We  are  back  again  in  Rosebank  for  the  winter, 
and  it  is  very  bleak  and  cold-looking  outside,  for 
the  ist  December  has  come,  with  its  short  days,  dark 
and  gloomy,  and  its  frosty,  bitter  winds  that  make 
my  little  woman's  tiny  nose  look  most  unbecomingly 
red  indeed  whenever  she  ventures  out  of  doors. 
Inside  we  are  very  comfortable,  and  don't  care  much 
about  the  cold  wind  outside,  for  a  bright  fire  is 
blazing  up  the  chimney  and  filling  the  room  with  a 
glow  of  heat,  while  my  Nellie  is  sitting  in  her  big 
arm-chair  knitting  a  warm  stocking  for  me,  and  I  am 
looking  at  a  huge  pile  of  foolscap  before  me  and 
thinking  how  on  earth  I  am  to  fill  it. 

The  28th  November  has  come  and  gone,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eldon  have  gone  down  to  Bonchurch  to 
spend  the  first  few  days  of  their  married  life.  It 
was  very  quiet,  and  had  to  be  solemnized  in  Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice's  drawing-room,  because  Colonel  Mac- 
namara  could  not  leave  the  house,  and  had  ex- 
pressed his  earnest  desire  to  give  the  bride  away,  so 
they  were  married  by  special  licence  in  the  presence 
of  a  few  friends,  according  to  the  following  announce- 
ment, which  I  carefully  cut  from  this  morning's 
paper : — 

Eldon — Fitzmaukice. — Nov.  28,  at  Killinagh  House, 
Morden  (by  special  licence),  by  the  Very  Eev.  the 
Dean  of  Kilcullane,  assisted  by  the  Eev.  Hugh 
Douglas,  MA.,  Thomas  Montague  De  Grey,  only 
son  of   the  late  John  George  Alexander  Eldon, 
M.P.,  of  Castle  Eldon  and  Glieve  Hall,  Weston- 
bury  Vale,  to  Ethnie,  only  surviving  daughter  of 
the  late  Oliver  Sydney  Fitzmaurice,  of  Killinagh 
House,   Co.   Kerry,   Ireland    (late  Captain   24th 
Dragoon  Guards). 
"I  wish  you  would  gum  in  that  cutting  in  the 
scrap-book.  Jack,  or  else  it  will  certainly  get  lost, 
and    I  should   so   like   to   keep   it,"  said   my  little 
woman,  as  I  read  over  the  announcement  for  the 
twentieth  time,   and   was   putting  it    between    the 
leaves. 

"  Three  months  after  date.  Well,  nobody  can  say 
they  were  long  about  it,"  I  remarked,  rising  at  the 
same  time  to  get  my  wife's  scrap-book,  so  as  to 
comply  with  her  request. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  dear  ?"  asked  Nellie, 
looking  up  from  her  knitting. 
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"That  it  was  just  three  months  on  Wednesday 
from  the  day  we  paid  our  visit  to  Netley  Abbey, 
where  he  asked  her,  and  so  they  were  just  three 
months  engaged." 

"  What  a  wonderful  discovery.  Jack  !  How  did 
you  solve  such  a  difficult  problem?"  laughed  my 
little  woman,  letting  one  of  her  needles  fall.  "  Oh ! 
you  naughty  man,  see  what  you  have  done  by 
making  me  laugh — I  have  dropped  half  my  stitches 
— there." 

"  All  your  own  fault,  Nellie,"  I  returned,  picking 
up  the  needle.  "  But  I  was  going  to  remark — what 
was  it  ? — oh,  yes !  about  Colonel  Macnamara.  I 
met  Dr.  Brudenell  yesterday,  and  he  says  that  if 
the  Colonel  goes  on  as  well  as  he  has  been  for  the 
last  fortnight,  that  he  is  certain  to  pull  through — the 
wound  has  quite  healed,  and  the  other  parts  are 
looking  quite  fresh  and  healthy.  I  hope  his  treat- 
ment may  be  successful,  for  it  would  be  such  a 
terrible  loss  if  he  should  not  recover — an  irreparable 
loss  to  us  all." 

"  Indeed  it  would,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
that,  for  Dr.  Brudenell  is  so  clever  and  successful 
with  everything  he  takes  in  hand.  I  don't  know 
anything  that  could  give  me  so  much  pleasure  as  to 
see  Colonel  Macnamara  quite  restored  to  health 
and  able  to  walk  about  once  more.  He  is  so  good 
and  so  kind,  I  think  it  such  an  awful  pity  to  see  him 
suffering  so  much." 

"  It  seems  so  mysterious  to  me,  Nellie,  how  a  man 
like  Colonel  Macnamara,  of  such  a  blameless  life, 
so  irreproachable  that  it  has  been  frequently  said  of 
him  that  he  was  a  '  chevalier  sans  peiir  ct  sans  reproche ' 
— it  is  so  mysterious  how  such  a  man  should  be 
suddenly  knocked  down  in  the  midst  of  health  and 
strength — for  the  Colonel's  not  an  old  man  by  any 
means,  not  more  than  sixty-eight  or  seventy  at  the 
very  farthest,  and  one  of  the  youngest  men  for  his 
years  I  ever  saw." 

"  It  is  very  mysterious  to  us,  Jack,"  returned  my 
httle  woman,  seriously  ;  "  but  still  God  has  His  own 
wise  ways  in  it  that  are  hidden  from  our  dull  com- 
prehension— His  own  wise  ends  that  we  can't  see. 
And  so  the  dear  old  Colonel  said  to  me  himself  on 
last  Sunday,  and  quoted  at  the  same  time  that  text 
you  know  —  about  chastening,  you  know  — '  For 
whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth 
every  son  whom  he  receiveth,'  and  said  it  is  a  sign 
of  God's  love  and  remembrance  for  him." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  very  good,  Nellie,"  said  I,  inter- 
rupting her  ;  "  but  the  Colonel  says  that  because  he 
has  always  been  very  religious,  you  know,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  I  know  very  well,  but  I'm  not  going  to 
look  at  it  that  way,  for  I  don't  believe  he  ever  did 
anything  wrong  in  his  whole  life — at  least,  anything 
so  awfully  bad  or  sinful,  that  he  should  deserve  to 
suffer  all  he  has  for  the  last  ten  weeks." 


"  Well,  dear,  we  can't  say  why  he  should  be 
afflicted — that  is  only  known  to  One,  and  He  maketh 
His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  He  has 
His  own  wise  ends,  and  we  shall  see  that  yet,  if  we 
only  wait  for  the  time  to  come.  Even  now  you 
must  acknowledge  it  has  been  the  means  of  hasten- 
ing on  the  wedding,  which  might  never  have  come 
off  if  it  had  been  delayed  till  April  or  May  next,  as 
otherwise,  in  all  probability,  it  might." 

"  I  don't  see  that  at  all,  Nellie." 

"  Why,  what's  to  prevent  you,  Jack  ?  " 

"  Because  there  was  no  manner  of  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  v/edding,  that  would  have  come  off 
some  time,  no  matter  what  happened.  Oh,  you 
needn't  try  to  persuade  me  all  that,  Nellie,  for  I'm 
not  going  to  believe  it.  I'm  sure  I  never  saw  a 
happier  pair  married  or  better  suited  to  each  other 
than  Tom  Eldon  and  Ethnic,  his  wife,  looked  last 
Wednesday  afternoon  as  they  drove  off  for  Wimble- 
don.    She  did  look  so  pretty,  dear." 

"  She  is  such  a  sweet  girl,"  returned  my  Nellie, 
warmly.  "  I  am  very  glad  Tom  Eldon  has  chosen 
such  a  wife,  he  could  not  have  a  better  one,  and  I 
alwa3s  said  so  from  the  very  first.  I  remember,  it 
was  at  Lady  Firmont's  ball  last  winter  that  I  first 
saw  them  together,  dear,  that  was  after  Tom  and 
May  had  come  to  live  at  Castle  Eldon  after  their 
couple  of  years  on  the  Continent.  I  was  sitting  on  a 
couch  beside  Mrs.  Delamere  looking  on  at  the 
dancing,  when  they  whirled  by  us  in  a  waltz,  and  I 
couldn't  help  remarking  to  Mrs.  Delamere,  '  What  a 
well-matched  pair,  and  how  handsome  they  are  !' 
she  did  look  so  very  pretty,  dressed  in  strawberry 
and  cream,  with  an  aigrette  in  her  hair." 

"  That  must  have  been  very  becoming,  Nell." 

"  So  it  was.  Jack,  and  so  Mrs.  Delamere  said,  too. 
But  still  I  don't  think  he  was  ever  in  love  with  her 
till  they  started  on  that  tricycle  tour  last  August." 

"  Well,  Nellie,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  I, 
leaning  back  in  my  chair,  tickling  my  ear  with  my 
pen.  She  was  much  together  with  his  sister,  and  he 
must  have  admired  her,  or  he  would  not  have  ar- 
ranged  the  party  to  include  her  and  her  brother." 

"  Yes,  but  I  think  they  required  to  be  constantly 
together  for  some  time,  as  they  were,  for  Tom  Eldon 
was  never  very  susceptible.  Jack,  and  I  often  heard 
him  declare  that  he  would  never  marry  a  statue,  or 
any  girl  without  a  well-stored  mind,  and  that  he 
much  preferred  talking  to  a  plain  girl,  if  she  were 
clever  and  entertaining,  than  to  a  beauty  who  could 
only  answer  him  "  yes  "  or  "  no."  And  you  know, 
Jack,  there  are  very  few  young  men  who  would  care 
to  acknowledge  that." 

"  Myself  amongst  the  number,  dear." 

"  Jack  !  you  are " 

"  Well,  Nellie,  you  know  I  always  admired   beauty.' 
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I  returned,  for  I  felt  I  must  pay  her  a  compliment, 
she  did  look  so  pretty  in  her  great  arm-chair;  "  but 
as  for  Tom  Eldon,  I  always  thought  him  to  be  a 
sensible  fellow,  and  approve  highly  of  his  choice, 
though  it  did  come  about  in  a  rather  romantic 
manner  after  all.". 

"You  mean  the  tricycle  excursion,  Jack  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear,  it  all  came  about  through  that  love  of 
a  sociable  ;  for  had  he  not  taken  a  fancy  to  it  that 
day  he  would  have  gone  to  Scotland  for  the  grouse- 
shooting,  and  so  they  might  never  have  met  again 
after  all." 

"  No  matter  about  that.  Jack.  I  am  quite  sure 
they  were  intended  for  each  other,  and,  if  there  had 
never  been  a  sociable,  they  would  still  have  been 
married.  I  said  so  from  the  very  first  time  I  ever 
saw  them  together,  and  you  see  my  words  have 
come  true." 

"That's  all  very  good,  Nellie,  but  still  I  think  the 
sociable  had  a  fine  amount  to  do  in  the  matter,  and, 
from  my  point  of  view,  it  was  the  principal  factor." 

"  Then  you  contradict  yourself  when  you  deny  that 
Colonel  Macnamara's  accident  was  the  means  of 
getting  Hugh  Douglas  such  a  fine  living  as  Tom 
Eldon  has  just  conferred  on  him,  and  which  alone 
makes  probable  the  match  you  and  I  were  thinking 
of  between  him  and  May  Eldon.  Mrs.  Gosling  was 
saying  yesterday " 

"  Now,  Nellie,  didn't  I  warn  you  of  that  dreadful 
woman.  I  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  to 
her,  if  I  were  you.  She  is  a  terrible  old  gossip,  and 
whatever  she  tells  you  she  is  sure  to  repeat  to  the 
next  person  she  meets,  and  say  that  you  told  it  to 
her." 

"  I  know  tliat.  Jack,  as  well  as  you  do  yourself," 
returned  my  little  Nellie,  with  some  pique  ;  "  but  I'm 
not  going  to  leave  myself  within  her  power,  and  she 
knows  that  very  well.  She  knows  better  than  to 
give  me  as  an  authority  for  any  of  her  stories.  Bat 
I  was  going  to  remark,  when  you  interrupted  me, 
that  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  we  should  soon  hear 
something  ;  for  it  is  perfectly  true  what  Mrs.  Goshng 
said  in  her  letter  to  me  the  other  day,  and  we  have 
had  proof  positive  of  it  since  our  return  home,  as 
Mrs.  Gosling  was  saying  yesterday." 

"  Something  bad,  I'm  sure,"  I  interposed,  for  the 
very  name  of  that  horrid  old  scandal-monger  was 
wormwood  to  me.  "  She  would  speak  badly  of  St. 
Paul,  if  she  were  alive  in  his  time — I'm  sure  she 
would." 

Well,  Jack,  she  would  be  complimented  if  she 
heard  you." 

"  I  wish  she  did,"  I  returned,  gloomily. 

"  I'm  very  glad  she  doesn't  ;   but  you   needn't  get 

in  a  bad  temper  over  her,   for   I'm  sure  she's  not 

worth  it,  and  all  she  said  was,  that  '  Hugh  Douglas 

and  May  Eldon  passed  her  djor  three  or  four  times 


every  day,  and  if  they  weren't  engaged  they  ought 
to  be  ;'  and  now,  Jack,  there's  not  so  much  wrong  in 
that,  is  there  ?"  said  my  wife,  with  a  pleasant  glance. 

"  No,  dear,  but  I'm  always  afraid  of  her.  Still, 
about  Douglas  and  May  Eldon,  I  don't  see  any 
doubt  in  the  case,  and  I  suppose  it  will  only  take  a 
few  days  until  we  know  what  we  shall  know,  Nellie  ; 
for  you  know  it  would  not  have  looked  well  if  he 
had  proposed  to  her  immediately  on  receiving  such 
a  valuable  living  from  her  brother.  You  see,  it  is  the 
same  old  story  over  again — it  is  impossible  to  please 
everybody.  Mrs.  Gosling  thinks  it  very  wrong  that 
Hugh  Douglas  should  pay  May  Eldon  attention 
without  at  once  coming  to  the  point,  and  giving  her 
the  pleasure  of  talking  about  their  engagement ; 
while,  if  such  a  thing  had  happened  any  day  for  the 
last  six  weeks,  she  would  have  been  one  of  the  first 
to  comment  badly  on  it,  and  say  '  how  cleverly  Tom 
E!don  had  disposed  of  his  sister  when  he  required 
her  no  longer.'  Oh  !  I  know  Mrs.  Gosling  and  her 
set,  nothing  can  please  them." 

"Well,  Jack,  I'm  sure  I  don't  like  Mrs.  Gosling; 
but  then,  you  know,  it  wouldn't  do  to  fall  out  with 
her,  and  bring  her  tongue  on  us.  You  can't  think 
what  she  might  say." 

"  Nothing  good,  I'm  sure ;  but  I  don't  care  what 
she  says,  nor  does  Hugh  Douglas,  nor  May  Eldon 
either.  And  I  think  that  they  will  be  a  happy 
couple  when  they  are  married  and  go  down  to  live 
at  Whichingham  Rectory  ;  it  is  such  a  charming 
spot." 

"  Yes,  I  am  certain  they  will  be  very  happy,  they 
are  so  well  suited." 

"  He  is  very  clever  too,  and  able  for  any  amount 
of  work.  I'm  sure  I  would  rather  listen  to  his 
sermons  than  any  clergyman  I  know  of.  They  are 
so  clear  and  to  the  point,  without  any  repetition  or 
tiresome  disputations.  There's  nothing  I  hate  so 
nmch  in  the  world  as  a  long  controversial  sermon, 
which  he  never  indulges  in.  I  think  it  very  unfair 
Nellie,  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  stand  up  before' 
a  crowd  of  people  and  say  whatever  he  likes  on  one 
side  without  the  fear  of  being  replied  to ;  I  hate 
such  a  sermon,  and  so  does  Hugh  Douglas.  But 
there  is  May  Eldon  coming  up  the  avenue  !"  I 
exclaimed  as,  happening  to  look  out,  I  saw  the  fair 
young  lady  in  question  turning  in  at  our  gate. 

"  Yes,  I  declare  !"  exclaimed  my  wife,  jumping  up. 
"  How  pretty  she  looks  in  her  new  hat.  I  think 
those  Henry  II.  hats  so  very  becoming." 

"  Bring  her  in,  dear,  if  there  is  any  good  news,"  I 
said,  as  my  little  woman  left  the  room  to  receive 
her  visitor  in  the  drawing-room. 

Talking,  talking,  talking.  I  never  heard  any- 
thing like  the  confused  murmur  that  ever  and  anon 
reached  my  ears,  while  from  time  to  time  the 
treacherous  telephonic  walls  conveyed  me  detached 
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words  and  sentences,  which  sounded  very  much  like 
'  he  is  so  nice,'  and  '  he  is  so  good,'  and  '  so  clever,' 
and  '  so  much  liked  by  everybody,'  and  then  I  heard 
a  kiss,  and  then  the  murmuring  indistinct  sound 
again. 

"  Capital,  by  Jove  !"  said  I  to  myself,  rubbing  my 
hands  together  as  I  walked  round  the  room,  expecting 
them  to  come  in  every  moment.  "  How  glad  I  am 
it  has  all  turned  out  as  it  has,  and  all  through  that 
love  of  a  sociable.  'Pon  my  word  !  I  never  thought 
a  sociable  would  be  such  an  important  factor  in 
bringing  about  marriages  before." 

"Jack,"  said  my  wife,  throwing  open  the  door, 
and  ushering  in  Miss  May,  looking  as  fair  as  ever 
did  the  rosy-fingered  Aurora  to  a  poet's  fancy. 

I  did  not  require  any  words  to  tell  me,  I  knew  by 
her  looks  as  she  stood  before  me  that  she  was 
engaged,  that  theirs  was  the  true  love  founded  on 
esteem,  the  love  that  would  never  pass  away,  and  I 
must  say  I  seldom  felt  happier  in  my  life  than  when 
I  took  both  her  fair  hands  in  mine  and  said  : 

"  I  am  so  delighted.  Miss  May,  I  am  so  happy  to 
congratulate  you,  and  I  trust  that  you  may  have  a 
long  and  happy  life,  and  be  blessed  with  every 
blessing  that  Heaven  bestows,  both  in  this  world 
and  the  world  to  come.  I  have  not  words  sufficient 
to  express  how  glad  we  are,  both  my  Nellie  and 
myself,  and  to  think.  Miss  May,  how  it  has  all  come 
of  that  love  of  a  sociable  !" 

And  now,  kind  reader,  who  has  taken  part  with 
me  during  this  short  trip  through  some  of  England's 


loveliest  woodland  scenes,  I  bid  you  farewell,  as  we 
approach  the  joyous  Christmastide,  and,  in  the 
words  of  dear  old  Trotty  Beck,  I  say,  "  God  bless 
us  every  one  !" — God  bless  us  all.  The  Colonel  is 
gaining  strength  day  by  day,  and  giving  hope  of  his 
ultimate  restoration  to  health,  for  which  all  who 
know  him  are  anxiously  offering  up  their  prayers, 
while  he  looks  forward  once  more  with  joy  towards 
spending  a  happy  Yule.  Tom  and  Ethnie  have 
arrived  at  Castle  Eldon,  and  Hugh  Douglas  has 
come  to  spend  the  Christmas  week  with  us,  after 
which  he  goes  down  to  Whichingham  to  commence 
his  good  work  there.  My  little  woman  is  off  with 
May  Eldon  for  the  last  two  days  decorating  the 
church,  which  May  is  very  anxious  to  have  looking 
its  best,  as  it  is  the  last  time  she  will  have  a  hand  in 
it,  for  her  wedding  is  fixed  for  the  first  week  in 
March.  Yes,  we  are  all  very  happy,  and  we  all  wish 
you,  fair  readers,  as  happy  days  next  year,  as  we 
spent  under  those  old  historic  trees,  which  Scott 
sings  of  in  Marmion,  when  he  says  : 

"  Ytene's  oaks — beneath  wliose  shade 
Tlieir  theme  the  merry  ininstrels  made 
Of  Ascapart  and  Bevis  bold, 
And  that  Red  King  who,  while  of  old, 
Throngli  Boldrewood  the  chase  he  led, 
By  his  loved  huntsman's  arrow  bled  — 
Ytene's  oaks'may  hear  again 
Renewed  such  legendary  strain." 
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'OMPLETE  !"       Yes;     for    the    Tricycle 
Union  has   ceased    to   exist.      "  Impar- 
tial !"     Yes.     I   believe  that  my  history 
will  be  found  fault  with  by  none,  being  a 
true  and    dispassionate    record  of   events,   not   of 
opinions  or  assertions  merely. 

The  origin  of  the  Tricycle  Union  must  be  traced 
back  to  the  Tricycle  Association.  Soon  after  the 
Tricycle  Association  had  been  incorporated  with 
the  Bicycle  Union,  some  of  its  members  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  arrangement.  It  matters  little 
what  foundation  they  had  for  this  dissatisfaction. 
Some  have  alleged  that  it  was  merely  pique  at  being 
deprived  of  office  ;  others  that  it  was  a  spirit  of  con- 
tempt for  the  more  youthful  bicychsts,  who  consti- 
tuted the  majority  of  the  Bicycle  Union.  The 
malcontents  themselves  professed  to  be  dissatisfied 
\\ith  the  want  of  attention  given  to  purely  tricycling 


interests,  but  the  only  explicit  fact  advanced  in 
support  of  this  complaint  was  that  the  Bicycle  Union 
had  decided  not  to  hold  the  fifty  miles  tricycle  race 
on  the  road  which  had  been  annually  promoted  by 
the  Tricycle  Association.  The  Bicycle  Union 
refused  to  perpetuate  this  illegal  contest,  offering, 
instead,  to  institute  a  tricycle  championship,  to  be 
raced  for  on  a  path,  if  a  desire  therefor  was  ex- 
pressed by  tricyclists  generally. 

A  side-wind  arose  on  this  point,  which  resulted  in 
a  long  wrangle  concerning  the  relative  merits  and 
evils  of  path-racing  and  road-racing. 

The  next  development  was  the  appointment,  by 
the  London  Tricycle  Club,  of  two  of  its  members 
"  to  meet  a  like  number  of  representatives  from  the 
Acton,  Finchley,  and  West  Kensington  Tricycle 
Clubs,  to  decide  what  course  shall  be  taken  in  the 
matter"    of   the     tricycle    championship.       These 
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representatives  eventually  decided  to  hold  the  fifty 
miles  road  race,  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
"  Tricycle  Conference,"  under  which  title  they 
carried  out  the  fifty  miles  race  in  1882.  Not  satis- 
fied with  doing  what  their  clubs  had  delegated  them 
to  do,  however,  they  held  a  public  supper,  at  which 
it  transpired  that  the  "  Tricycle  Conference  " 
intended  to  develop  itself  into  a  Tricycle  Union  in 
opposition  to  the  Bicycle  Union,  its  objects  being  to 
promote  the  fifty  miles  road  race  and  the  monstre 
meet  of  tricyclists  annually,  as  well  as  to  endeavour 
to  secure  for  tricyclists  only — not  for  bicyclists — 
admission  to  the  London  parks.  Advertisements 
had  set  forth  the  first  two  objects  for  several 
months  ;  but  upon  the  Conference  calling  a  meeting 
of  tricycling  clubs,  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  the  Con- 
ference's intentions  were  displayed  in  the  initial 
motion  on  the  agenda,  to  wit :  '-That  a  permanent 
tricycle  society,  consisting  exclusively  of  bond  fide 
tricycle  clubs,  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  Annual  Meet  and  Championship  Road  Ride 
from  year  to  year,  and  also  for  endeavouring  to 
obtain  permission  for  tricyclists  to  ride  in  the  public 
parks,  and  generally  to  advance  the  interests  of 
tricycling." 

In  the  event,  this  meeting  was  attended  by  many 
more  clubs  than  the  promoters  anticipated,  the 
avowals  at  the  Conference  supper  having  put  the 
tricyclists  who  supported  the  Bicycle  Union  on  the 
qui  vive,  so  that  it  appeared  as  though  there  was  a 
majority  of  clubs  represented  at  the  meeting  who 
were  likely  to  vote  against  the  formation  of  the  pro- 
posed society.  This  resulted  in  the  Conference 
withdrawing  from  the  meeting,  after  an  informal 
discussion  ;  and  thereupon  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order,  and  the  agenda  negatived  by  15  votes  to  2. 
The  same  number  of  votes  were  recorded  in  favour 
of  a  motion  condemning  the  road  race ;  and  unani- 
mous resolutions  were  passed  appointing  a  secretary 
to  call  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  tricycling  and 
mixed  bi.  and  tricycling  clubs,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  holding  the  Annual  Meet.  (This  meeting, 
it  must  be  remarked,  was  subsequently  held,  and  a 
representative  committee  formed  which  eventually 
did  carry  out  the  Meet.  This  course  was  repeated 
in  1884.)  The  meeting  also  unanimously  passed  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  Bicycle  Union. 

Meanwhile,  the  members  composing  the  Con- 
ference were  not  satisfied  with  the  manifest  will  01 
the  majority,  but  determined  to  call  another  meet- 
ing, to  be  strictly  confined  to  themselves  and  the 
representatives  of  three  other  clubs,  viz.,  the  South 
London,  North  London,  and  West  Middlesex  Tri- 
cycle Clubs,  "to  consider  the  question  of  the  forma- 
tion of  an  association  for  the  protection  of  purely 
tricycling  interests," 


This  second  meeting  (at  which  the  Finchley 
Tricycle  Club  was  not  represented)  was  held  on 
December  12th,  1882,  no  agenda  being  presented, 
but  the  chairman  stated  that  the  objects  of  the  pro- 
posed body  were — "  The  admission  of  tricycles  into 
public  parks  ;  the  arrangement  and  carrying  out  of 
the  Annual  Meet  of  tricyclists  and  the  Annual  Road 
Race  (should  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  carry  out 
the  latter),  and  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
tricycling  fraternity  generally."  The  "North  Lon- 
don "  and  "  South  London "  Clubs  proposed  to 
adjourn  the  meeting  in  order  to  secure  a  repre- 
sentative delegation  from  all  the  tricycle  clubs,  but 
being  outvoted  in  this,  those  clubs'  representatives 
withdrew,  and  the  remaining  delegates  of  the  four 
clubs — London,  Acton,  West  Kensington,  and  West 
Middlesex— agreed  to  form  the  society  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Tricycle  Union."  Mr.  F.  S.  Cobb  was 
appointed  honorary  secretary  pro  tern.,  and  it  was 
resolved,  "That  an  Executive  Committee  be  formed 
of  delegates  from  every  tricycle  club  forming  the 
new  Union  .  .  .  ." 

Up  to  this  time,  the  Tricycle  Union  was  practi- 
cally a  private  society,  being  formed  at  a  private 
meeting,  and  had  its  promoters  acknowledged  this 
fact,  they  would  have  escaped  the  hostihty  which 
was  eventually  shown  towards  them.  But  it  was 
evident  all  along,  by  means  of  the  public  utterances 
and  writings  of  its  promoters,  that  the  Tricycle 
Union  was  to  be  promoted  and  fostered  as  a  public 
body  representative  of  all  tricyclists,  and  aiming  at 
the  withdrawal  of  all  tricycling  matters  from  "  The 
Bicycle  Union,  with  which  is  incorporated  the  Tri- 
cycle Association."  Hence  arose  the  determined 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  tricycle  clubs  which 
had  been  excluded  from  the  inaugural  meeting  on 
December  12th,  supported  by  the  North  London 
and  South  London  Clubs  who  had  withdrawn,  and 
by  the  Finchley  Tricycle  Club,  which  had  been  a 
part  of  the  "  Conference,"  but  refused  to  assist  in 
forming  a  Tricycle  Union  against  the  wish  of  the 
majority  of  clubs. 

Time  passed,  and  advertisements  appeared 
inviting  all  tricycle  clubs  to  join  the  Tricycle  Union 
and  send  delegates  to  attend  a  meeting  on  February 
5th.     Inasmuch  as  the  programme  of  the  Tricycle 

Union  was  not  yet  confirmed,  but  was  of  so  vague  a 
nature  as  not  to  commit  it  to  any  definite  course, 
some  of  the  opposing  clubs  decided  to  join  it  as  the 
only  means  of  securing  a  voice  in  its  ultimate  consti- 
tution. Accordingly,  the  Finchley,  South  London, 
Alton,  Huddleston,  North  London,  Merry  Rovers, 
and  Newcastle  Tricycle  Clubs  intimated  their  inten- 
tion to  join  the  Tricycle  Union,  and  sent  delegates 
to  the  meeting  on  February  5th.     Trouble  was  yet 

n  store  for  the  Conference    party,  however,  for, 
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owing  to  a  difference  of  opiaioa  on  a  pnnt  of 
formality,  the  chairman,  secretary,  and  another 
withdrew  from  the  room  in  da.l.^'eon,  leaving  the 
meeting  to  proceed  to  business  without  its  prime 
movers.  Thereupon,  Messrs.  Hillier  and  Howard 
were  elected  joint  honorary  secretaries  pro  tern.,  and 
a  provisional  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
code  of  rules  for  submission  to  another  meeting. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  on  April  5th,  at  which 
a  code  of  rules  was  presented  and  eventually 
adopted,  both  the  rules  and  the  ob'ects  being  but  a 
replica  of  those  of  the  Bicvcle  Uni  xi,  but  referring 
to  tricycling  only,  the  original  objects  (the  Road  Race 
and  the  Meet)  being  left  out  altogether.  Subscrip- 
tions were  fixed,  and  it  wss  decided  that  no  club 
should  be  entitled  to  attend  the  next  meeting  unless 
it  had  paid  its  subscription. 

Immediately  after  this  meeting  the  North  London 
Tricycling  Club  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 
"  Whereas,  it  appears  by  the  resolutions  passed  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Tricycle  Union  on  5th  April  that 
the  aims  and  objects  of  the  said  Tricycle  Union 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  '  Bicycle  Union,  with 
which  is  incorporated  the  Tricycle  Association,'  to 
which  the  North  London  Tricycling  Club  is  by  its  rules 
affiliated  ;  and  whereas  the  North  London  T.C.  has 
no  reason  to  lose  confidence  in  the  said  Bicycle 
Union,  with  which  is  incorporated  the  Tricycle 
Association — Resolved,  therefore  :  That  the  North 
London  T.C.  will  not  support  the  said  Tricycle 
Union,  but  does  hereby  withdraw  therefrom. 
Resolved,  further  :  That  the  secretary  of  the  T.U. 
be  requested  to  render  a  copy  of  the  account  for 
expenses  incurred  by  the  T.U.  up  to  and  including 
5th  April,  in  order  that  the  N.L.T.C.  may  pay  its 
just  share  of  such  expenses." 

The  spirit  of  the  above-quoted  decision  appeared 
to  be  shared  by  other  clubs,  for  although  no  formal 
notification  of  their  withdrawal  was  published,  their 
names  were  omitted  from  the  official  list  advertised 
by  the  Tricycle  Union,  the  clubs  which  remained  in 
it  being  the  London,  Acton,  Merry  Rovers,  West 
Kensington,  West  Middlesex,  and  Alton  Tricycle 
Clubs. 

Since  then  the  West  Middlesex  Club  has  died,  the 
Alton  Club  has  withdrawn,  the  Acton  Club  has  been 
amalgamated  with  the  Ealing,  and  the  Merry  Rovers 
Club  is  popularly  reported  to  be  practically  dead, 
although  not  formally  dissolved. 

The  summer  of  1883  found  the  Tricycle  Union 
nominally  in  existence,  but  with  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  originated  altogether  absent  from  its  constitu- 
tion. Therefore,  the  London  Tricycle  Club  once 
more  joined  its  forces  with  two  or  three  of  the  other 
clubs,  and  formed  a  committee  which  carried  out 
the  annual  fifty  miles  road  race — a  race  which  was 
eventually  stopped  by  the  police. 


One  of  the  earliest  effoi'ts  of  the  Tricycle  Union, 
nrN  that  it  had  a  tangible  existence,  was  to  send  a 
deputation  to  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
requesting  him  to  allow  tricyclists,  but  not  bicyclists, 
to  enter  the  Metropolitan  parks.  The  Bicycle  Union 
also  instituted  a  crusade,  with  the  object  of  obtain- 
ing that  concession  for  all  cyclists,  whether  they 
rode  tricycles  or  bicycles. 

While  this  matter  was  still  pending,  Viscount  Bury 
was  invited  to  become  President  of  the  Tricycle 
Union,  which  he  did  on  the  explicit  understanding 
that  he  would  use  his  influence  to  bring  about  an 
acnalgamation  of  the  Tricycle  Union  with  the  Bicycle 
Union.  Ne5;otiations  to  this  purpose  took  place, 
and  the  Bicycle  Union  changed  its  name  to 
"National  Cychsts'  Union;"  but  upon  Lord  Bury 
reporting  to  the  Tricycle  Union  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  arranging  for  the  amalgamation,  the 
Tricycle  Union  repudiated  their  part  of  the  agree- 
ment, whereupon  Lord  Bury  threw  up  his  connection 
with  that  body  in  disgust.  (Lord  Bury  was  sub- 
sequently elected  President  of  the  National  Cyclists' 
Union.) 

Meantime,  the  Tricycle  Union  had  succeeded,  by 
widespread  advertising,  in  obtaining  accessions  to 
its  membership  roll,  chiefly  amongst  the  class  of 
independent  tricyclists  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
merits  of  its  politics  ;  a  number  of  its  more  en- 
thusiastic members  were  also  prevailed  upon  to 
pay  a  composition  for  life-membership,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  its  first  financial  year  its  income  was 
stated  to  be  derived  from  about  700  members. 
Beyond  the  deputation  above  referred  to,  the  only 
work  accomplished  appeared  to  be  the  employment 
of  legal  assistance  in  conducting  a  police  court 
prosecution  of  a  tricycle  thief  and  the  holding  of  a 
dinner ;  yet,  when  the  annual  report  came  to  be 
made  up,  it  was  found  that  the  whole  of  the  funds 
were  exhausted,  including  the  life-membership  sub- 
scriptions ! 

Another  year  was  entered  upon,  and  objectors 
were  told  that  this  second  year  would  witness  the 
results  of  the  advertising  which  the  first  year  had 
been  devoted  to.  Yet,  upon  a  review  of  the  year's 
doings,  we  find  that  failure  ensued  upon  every 
attempt  at  doing  any  of  the  work  for  which  the 
Union  nominally  existed,  the  only  deed  accomplished 
which  could  be  in  any  way  classed  as  useful  being 
the  gift  to  a  Scottish  tricycle  club  of  a  sum  of  money 
to  help  pay  the  law  expenses  incurred  in  a  tricycle 
case.  The  Parks  agitation  has  succeeded,  but  it 
has  been  the  prayer  of  the  National  Cyclists'  Union 
which  has  been  granted,  no  distinction  being  made 
between  tricyclists  and  bicyclists.  The  Tricycle 
Union  has  confined  itself  to  organising  pleasure 
excursions  to  Coventry  and  Brighton,  with  processions 
and  gastronomical  entertainments,   on  the  occasion 
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of  its  "  Council  meetings."  Its  effort  to  promote  a 
tricycle  championship  race  on  the  path,  in  defiance 
of  the  recognised  racing  laws  of  the  National 
Cyclists'  Union,  resulted  in  such  complete  failure 
that  the  Council  forthwith  expunged  that  object 
from  its  constitution.  An  announcement  that  the 
Tricycle  Union  intended  to  take  over  the  control  of 
the  Annual  Meet  was  met  with  a  storm  of  indignant 
protest  from  the  clubs  which  had  formed  a  truly 
representative  committee  for  that  object,  which 
committee  had  carried  out  the  Meet  in  1884,  and 
announced  its  intention  to  arrange  for  the  Meet  in 
1885. 

During  all  this  time,  prominent  members  of  the 
Tricycle  Union  were  speaking  and  writing  with  great 
bitterness  against  the  National  Cyclists'  Union — • 
although  frequent  assertions  were  made  that  the 
two  bodies  were  not  antagonistic — but,  from  the  fact 
that  the  London  Tricycle  Club,  among  others,  had 
withdrawn  from  the  National  Cyclists'  Union  for  the 
express  purpose  of  joining  the  Tricycle  Union,  and 
that  some  individual  members  of  the  South  London 
Tricycle  Club  had  prevailed  upon  that  club  to  with- 
draw from  the  National  Cyclists'  Union — ostensibly 
because  it  was  not,  in  the  divided  state  of  the  cycling 
world,  advisable  to  support  either  side^the  pretence 
that  there  was  no  opposition  was  a  transparent 
absurdity.  However,  the  National  Cyclists'  Union 
was  not  affected  by  the  opposition,  but  secured  fre- 
quent accessions  to  its  ranks  amongst  tricycling  clubs 
and  independent  tricyclists,  as  well  as  amongst 
bicycling  clubs,  independent  bicyclists,  and  mixed 
bi.  and  tricycling  clubs. 

Soon  after  the  withdrawal  of  Lord  Bury,  the 
Tricycle  Union  prevailed  upon  Dr.  B.  W.  Richard- 
son to  become  its  president,  and  on  the  few  occa- 
sions when  that  gentleman  has  taken  part  in  its 
deliberations,  he  has  exhibited  a  striking  divergence 
from  the  creed  of  his  nominal  colleagues  ;  for,  while 
the  Tricycle  Unionists  have  been  declaiming  against 
bicyclists,  and  going  to  intemperate  extremes  in 
their  condemnation  of  the  identification  of  the 
interests  of  both  classes  of  cyclists.  Dr.  Richardson 
has  advocated  the  fusion  of  both,  and  deprecated 
the  animosity  shown  by  the  tricycling  section  towards 
the  bicycling,  and  at  last,  after  some  vague  prelim- 
inary advice  as  to  the  Tricycle  Union  seeking  for 
higher  aims  than  the  mere  promotion  and  protection 
of  the  sport  and  pastime  of  tricycling,  its  President 
has  launched  forth  a  scheme  for  a  total  change, 
which  involves  the  immediate  cessation  from 
existence  of  the  Tricycle  Union. 

Briefly,  Dr.  Richardson  proposes  to  form  a  high- 


class  British  Cyclists'  Society  for  the  purpose 
of  scientific  study,  with  which  the  only  connection 
of  the  Tricycle  Union  will  be  that  its  members  will 
be  admitted  to  the  new  society  free  of  entrance-fee. 
The  Tricycle  Union  has  accepted  this  proposition, 
and  signed  its  own  death-warrant,  nothing  more 
being  required  than  for  its  final  obsequies  to  be 
decently  performed. 

Thus  ends  a  movement  which  has  given  rise  to  an 
amount  of  acrimonious  discussion  which  is  scarcely 
credible.   The  gentlemen  who  originated  the  Tricycle 
Union  may  have  started  with  the  purest  of  motives  ; 
evidently  they  thought  that  they  could  do  something 
— they  were   not  very  sure  what — to  advance  the 
interests  of  tricycling.     Possessed  of  a  great  deal  of 
that  "  mania  for  organisation"  which  leads  men  to 
devote  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  to  honorary 
labour,  they  have  worked  in  their  own  way,  under 
the  impression  that  their  age  gave  them  wisdom  far 
beyond  that  of  the  slightly  younger  men — men  in 
the  prime  of  life — who  work  the  National  Cyclists' 
Union;  and,  oblivious  of  their  own  incompetence, 
they  have  spent  time  and  money   to  no  purpose. 
One  after  another  their  objects  have  been  abandoned 
and  their  programme  changed ;  as  soon  as  one  of 
their  legislative  skittles  was   knocked   down,   they 
have  set  another  up.       But  minorities  must    ever 
give  way  to  majorities,   and  first,  with  the  discovery 
that  the  great  majority  of  tricyclists  insisted  upon 
remaining  with  the  National  Cyclists'  Union,  came 
the  announcement  that  the  Tricycle  Union  does  not 
want  to  govern  tricycling,  but  only  wants  to  repre- 
sent those  who  choose  to  be  represented  by  it ;  then 
came  failure  after  failure  ;  and  as  a  drowning  man 
will  catch  at  a  straw,  so  have  the  Tricycle  Unionists 
in  despair  of  achieving  their  ambition  as  tricycling 
legislators,  caught  at  the  proposal  which  gives  them 
a  somewhat  less  sudden  appearance  of  expiring  than 
if  they  had  simply  dissolved  their  society.     A  few  of 
them  will  doubtless  join  Dr.  Richardson  in  forming 
his  Society  of  British  Tricyclists ;   in  that   sphere 
they  will  have  ample  scope  to  discover,  as  every 
student  of  science  does  discover,  how  very  much 
they  have  to  learn,   and  if  scientific  pursuits  suit 
their  tastes,  nobody  will  be  any  the  worse  for  the 
development.     But  the  great  bulk  of  members  of  the 
Tricycle    Union   will   have   nothing  to  do  with  an 
expensive  society  for  the  study  of  abstruse  science, 
and  the  only  result  to  the  cycling  world  at  large  will 
now  be,  that  the  interests  of  the  sport  and  pastime 
of  tricycling  and  bicycling  will  remain,  as  heretofore, 
indisputably   the   purpose    solely   of    the    National 
Cyclists'  Uiaion, 


GRAVER    THOUGHTS    ON    CYCLING. 

By  the  Rev.  Frank  Smith. 


fOURTEEN    years  ago,  when   I   bought    my 
first  mount,  cycling  was  a  grim  joke  indeed. 
Riders     whose    cycHng    experience     com- 
menced  only   with   the   advent   of  rubber 
tvres,    and   the   hundred   and   one    ingenious   con- 
trivances which  go  to  make  cycling  a  pleasure,  can 
form  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  impressions  de  voyage  (/) 
which  crowded  upon  the  advance  guard  of  the  great 
army  of  wheelmen  now  overspreading  the  land.     It 
is  not  my  intention,  however,  in  the  present  article 
to  enlarge  upon  the  luxury  of  swollen  heads,  still  less 
to  grow  garrulous  about  grades  an|d  gearing.    There 
is  one   good   thing  about  the    cycling   Press.     The 
laudator  temporis  acti   has  no  chance   here,  and    so 
much  the  better.     I  think  it  was  Baron  Rothschild 
who  advised  people  who  wished  to  get  on  to  keep 
clear  of  unfortunate  men.     But  the  same  thing  had 
been  said  just  a  year  or  two  before  that.     One  would 
almost  think  that  the  grave,  and  not  a  little  sarcastic, 
Seneca  had  been  watching  a  cycling  club  pass  by 
his  front  drawing-room  window  when  he  wrote  the 
words    Viri  infelicis  procul  amid.      "  I   believe  you, 
my  boy  !  "'■■'    /   was   an   unfortunate   man  in   early 
cychng  days,  and  I  had  a  wonderful  weakness  for 
careering  to  port  or  starboard  at  unexpected  times 
when  out  with  my  club  along  the  famous  Box  Road, 
near  Bath,  and  it  was  curious  to  observe  how  wide 
a    berth    my    club-mates    gave    me.      Bless    their 
generous  hearts,  they  were  determined  that  I  should 
enjoy  my  weekly  "  spill  "  all  to   myself!     Truly  "  a 
fellow-feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind." 

The  time  is  now  long  gone  by  when  cycling  was 
regarded  as  merely  a  somewhat  eccentric  and 
dangerous  pastime.  Every  novelty  is,  of  course, 
eccentric,  and  every  sport  becomes  dangerous  when 
abused,  or  practised  under  conditions  quite  unsuited 
to  it.  As  a  case  in  point,  even  in  this  our  day,  much 
is  being  done  at  Clifton  Gardens  to  keep  alive  a 
prejudice  against  bicycle  racing  by  leaving  the  track 
so  long  in  such  a  dangerous  condition.  I  have  been 
round  that  track  in  former  days,  though  not  as  a 
competitor,  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  good  men 
fight  shy  of  it  when  once  they  have  come  to  grief  at 
the  Bear  Pit.  To  make  a  clumsy  joke,  this  point  of 
the  Clifton  track  is  a  pitfall  indeed  ! 

Although,  among  the  racing  cyclists,  the  hunger 
after  "  records  "  remains  about  as  keen  as  ever,  the 
general  body  of  riders  have  proved  that,  directly  and 
indirectly,  our  favourite  spoi"t  is,  in  its  way,  a  valu- 
able aid  to  education.  This,  at  one  time  quite  un- 
expected,   development    of    a  strange    enthusiasm 


induces  the   more  serious    among  us  to    indulge  in 
graver  thoughts  on  cycUcg. 

I  think  Imay  venture  to  say  that  no  body  of  men 
are,  as  a  class,  more  temperate  than  cyclists.     Very 
early  in  the  days  of  cycling  it   was  found  that  it 
would  not  do  to  indulge  in  the  sport  as  an  excuse  for 
getting  thirsty,  although,  if    I  remember    aright,  a 
contributor  to    one  of  the  cycling   papers,    signing 
himself"  F.  Severn,"  once  perpetrated  some  rhymes 
which  told  another  story.      Taking  a  strictly  utili- 
tarian view  of  the  matter  rather  than  a  sentimental 
one,  the  temperance  movement  among  cyclists  may 
have  come  about  in  this  way.     A  man  who  has  in- 
dulged too  freely  may  still  trust  himself  in  a  boat,  or 
on  horseback,  with  some  chance  of  safety  ;  the  boat 
will  float  about  with  him,  and  the  horse,  a  superior 
animal   at    all  times  to  a  drunken    man,  has  often 
borne  his  shameful  burden  home,  out  of  harm's  way; 
but  the  bicycle  not  under  control  is  vastly  different 
from    both  these   aids  to    locomotion.     Firstly,  the 
cycUst  having  tendencies  in  the  other  direction  was 
brought  to  a  more  rational  view  of  the  question  by  a 
possible  argumentum  ad  hominum  in  the  shape  of  an 
ugly  fall.     Then,  by  degrees,  it  came  to  be  considered 
bad  form  for  cyclists  to  indulge  too  freely  in  intoxi- 
cants.    And    then,  again,  it  was    most  successfully 
demonstrated    that    anything    approaching    intem- 
perance was  quite  incompatible  with  long-continued 
work,  such  as  is  demanded  of  the  touring  cyclist, 
and  the  man  in  training  for  the  racing  path.     Who 
can  estimate  the  vast  amount  of  practical  good  this 
temperate  temperance  reform  has  done,  and  is  des- 
tined still  to  do  ?     Without  the  adventitious  aid  of 
"armies"  and   ribbons,  big   drums  and   pledges — 
which  may  be  all  very  well  sometimes — the  cycling 
movement  has  done  for  thousands  of  our  young  men, 
in  an  unobtrusive  way,  that  which  no  amount  of 
temperance    talk  from    the    platform  would    have 
effected.     So,  after  all,  cycling  has  brought  to  untold 
numbers  salvation  from  intemperance,  the  enemy  of 
of  all  that  is  pure  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report. 

The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye  is  always  worth  the 
gathering  in,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  cycling 
stands  unrivalled  as  an  educator  of  the  powers  of 
observation.  The  Americans  are  said  to  have  a 
certain  morning  drink  which  they  call  an  "  eye- 
opener."  A  cycling  tour,  or  even  an  all-day  ride, 
amid  the  green  lanes  of  Old  England,  is  far  and 
away  the  best  "  eye-opener"  an  active  and  intelligent 
young  fellow  can  take.  If  cyclists  would  only  con- 
fess it,  I  dare  say  many  of  them  felt  rather  humiliated 


♦This  is  iiot  a  translation,  you  know,  of  the  words  of  Seneca,  but  a  quotation  from  Paul  Bedford. 
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during  their  first  year  of  riding,  when  they  found  how 
very  hmited  was  their  knowledge  of  John  Bull  and 
his  island.  This  was  my  experience,  at  any  rate. 
The  writer  very  well  remembers  the  John-Brown- 
Glory-Britons-never-will-be-slaves  sort  of  feeling  that 
used  to  come  over  him  during  some  of  those 
delightful  though  solitary  expeditions  to  nowhere 
in  particular  among  the  Mendips  and  Cotswolds. 

"  O  glorious  youth  that  once  wast  mine  !"  What 
would  not  some  of  us,  now  perforce  in  city  pent,  give 
for  yet  one  more  of  those  happy  hours  ? 

"  PEREANT    HOR^',    ET    IMPUTANTUR" 

Is  the  legend  said  to  be  upon  a  dial  at  Oxford.  The 
hours  perish,  and  are  laid  to  our  charge.  Here  are 
burning  words  !  Now,  my  dear  fellow-cyclists  who 
read  this,  gather  ye  roses  while  ye  may  ;  while  youth 
is  with  you,  and  blood  runs  quickly,  and  the  heart 
beats  high  with  hope.  Avail  yourselves  of  every 
opportunity  to  look  upon  the  beautiful  pictures  which 
the  book  of  Nature  spreads  for  you,  and  truly  they 
will  prove  a  joy  when,  perhaps,  in  the  world's  broad 
field  of  battle,  friends  may  fail  you,  and  even  hope 
seems  dying.  For,  while  looking  upon  the  wood 
lands,  the  far-stretching  valleys,  and  winding  riveis 
the  mind  may  turn  to  other  worlds  than  ours,  and 
from  them  to  the  Great  Architect  Himself,  without 
whom  everything  is  vanity. 

Cycling  promotes  the  education  of  the  hand  as 
well  as  the  eye.  The  hand  and  the  eye  must  work 
in  perfect  unison  while  guiding  our  machine  if  we 
wish  to  ride  with  safety  to  ourselves  and  to  others 
/But  the  use  of  the  hand  does  not  cease  here.  Man 
alone  has  a  hand,  and  a  volume  would  hardly  con- 
tain a  full  account  of  its  delicate  mechanism  and 
wondrous  adaptability  to  the  ever-increasirfg  de- 
mands which  art  and  science  make  upon  it. 

Not  a  few  young  men,  who,  without  the  agency  o{ 
cycling,  would  probably  have  remained  little  else 
than  pen-drivers  in  very  subordinate  positions  in 
life,  are  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances arising  from  their  skill  as  lathesmen  and 
fitters  in  the  many  bicycle  and  tricycle  factories  o 
Coventry.  The  word  "  mechanic"  may  seem  anf 
ugly  one  to  those  who  worship  Mrs.  Grundy, 
and  "  wages"  may  sound  very  shocking  to  ears 
^esthetic,  but  if  a  lad,  while  handling  the  spanner 
about  his  machine,  finds  he  has  a  greater  aptitude 
for  skilled  labour  than  for  casting  up  "  long  tots"  in 
Bulger's  counting-house,  it  would  be  far  better  for 
him  to  avail  himself  of  his  mechanical  bent,  and  be 
happy  and  useful,  than  to  be  compelled,  merely 
through  the  false  pride  on  the  part  of  his  family,  to 
fret  away  his  health  and  strength  in  the  enervating 
life  of  a  City  clerk,  whose  anything  but  princely 
salary  is  but  a  sorry  quid  pro  quo,  all  things  con- 
sidered. 

To  such  a  degree  of  completeness  has  the  oragani- 


sation  of  our  leading  cycling  clubs  arrived,  that  there 
are  few  of  them  who  have  not  evinced  a  praise- 
worthy desire  to  become  practically  acquainted  vvith 
minor  surgery  as  taught  at  ambulance  lectures.  I 
venture  to  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  happy 
departures  in  connection  with  our  sport.  Who  can 
tell  how  many  valuable  lives  may  already  have 
been  lost  (not  necessarily  in  reference  to  cycling) 
just  for  want  of  the  proverbial  horseshoe  nail — ^just 
for  want  of  the  right  thing  at  the  supreme  moment ! 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  in  another  way.  The 
very  knowledge  acquired  at  these  ambulance  classes 
will  be  sure  to  open  the  eyes  of  some  reckless  riders, 
who,  from  want  of  thought  rather  than  want  of 
heart,  sometimes  endanger  their  own  lives  and  those 
of  their  companions  by  indulging  in  unjustifiable 
foolhardiness.  The  old,  old  saying  that  prevention 
is  better  than  cure  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  our 
present  subject,  and  the  more  accurate  is  our  know- 
ledge of  ourselves,  the  less  likely  we  are  to  run  into 
danger.  If,  however,  an  accident  should  happen 
whilst  we  are  out  for  our  Saturday  run  it  may 
now  be  in  our  power  to  mitigate  the  sufferings,  or 
even  save  the  life  of  some  dear  friend  or  brother, 
whose  loss  would  make  many  a  dreary  fireside  ! 

Not  less  useful  has  cychng  been  in  developing  or 
adding  a  new  zest  to  literary  and  artistic  ability. 
Those  who  paid  dearly  in  the  early  days  of  cycling 
for  the  very  crude  efforts  inl  the  way  of  journalism 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  wheelmen,  little  thought 
of  ever  seeing  a  magazine  sucn  as  the  one  my  read- 
ers are  now  holding,  not  to  meution  other  publica- 
tions of  a  similar  class,  conducted  in  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  good  taste,  unequalled  in  any  other 
branch  of  journalism  which  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  a  popular  athletic  pursuit.  To  the  artist,  whether 
professional  or  amateur,  cychng  has  proved  an  in- 
valuable boon,  whilst  the  photographer  is  already 
wideawake  to  the  advantages  of  cycling  as  a  prompt 
and  pleasant  means  of  transport  in  [search  of  the 
picturesque.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  famous  Dr. 
Syntax  would  have  had  a  better  time  could  he  have 
put  off  his  world-renowned  tours  until  these  happy 
days  of  the  "  Safety"  cycles  ! 

It  was  not  long  before  John  Bull  found  his  island 
a  trifle  too  tight  for  him,  and  the  cyclist  abroad  is 
now  an  everyday  thing.  There  is  nothing  like 
foreign  travel  for  taking  the  "  cheek"  out  of  a " 
fellow,  and  a  very  wholesome  tonic  it  often  proves. 
What  a  public  school  does  for  boys,  travel  does  for 
children  of  larger  growth,  and  not  the  least  enjoy- 
able way  in  which  to  seek  fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new  is  on  the  bicycle  or  tricycle. 

From  a  social  point  of  view  cycling  has  of  late 
years  done  more  than  any  other  sport  to  promote  a 
healthy  esprit  de  corps  among  young  men.  Of  course 
cricket,  football,  boating  and  lawn-tennis  are  not  to 
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be  pushed  aside.  These  are  pastimes,  pure  and 
simple,  and  have  their  appointed  seasons.  The 
cycle  is  not  for  a  season,  but  for  our  use  and  enjoy- 
ment all  the  year  round,  more  or  less,  when 
even  the  pedestrian  and  the  hunting  man  are 
off  the  track  from  one  cause  or  another.  Many 
friendships  fast  and  enduring  have  been  formed 
through  the  medium  of  the  cycling  clubs.  Some 
over-enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  C.T.C.  went 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  every  member  of 
that  influential  body  ought  in  duty  bound  to  be 
hail-fellow-well-met  with  any  chance  wearer  of 
the     badge     whom     he    might     meet.       Courtesy 

is     due    to     everyone,    but well,    I     notice    that 

these  too  hopeful  scribes  have  already  been 
scourged  with  a  far  heavier  whip  than  I  should 
care  to  wield,  so  we  will  say  no  more  about  it. 
Cycling  clubs,  as  at  present  constituted,  include 
upon  their  lists  members  whose  ages  vary  consider- 
ably. I  know  of  a  club  in  which  schoolboys  and 
married  men  are  on  an  equal  footing.  Whether  the 
idea  of  junior  section?  has  been  successfully  carried 
out,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say.  I  should  be 
delighted  to  hear,  through  the  Editor,  that  this  is 
the  case.  Boating  men  will  understand  me  when  I 
say  how  very  desirable  it  is  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  youngsters  should  keep  among  their  equals  in 
point  of  age  and  physique,  so  that  they  may  get 
fair  play,  if  for  no  graver  reasons.  It  has  occurred 
to  me,  however,  that  in  those  instances  where  the 
organisation  of  a  junior  section  is  impracticable, 
there  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  some  dear, 
kind,  brotherly  fellow  to  exercise  a  quiet  influence 


for  good  among  the  boy-members  of  his  club.  A 
word  in  season,  how  good  is  it  !  Never  mind  a  little 
thoughtless  chaff  sometimes,  you  who  care  to  put  in 
a  stroke  of  work  for  the  Master's  sake ;  and  may 
there  be  many  of  you  !  Years  hence,  when  you  may, 
pei'haps,  have  boys  of  your  own,  you  will  be  only 
too  glad  for  someone  to  stretch  a  helping  hand  to 
them  in  matters  which  a  father  cannot  always  speak 
of  to  his  son  with  advantage,  while  a  timely  hint 
from  a  club-mate,  as  from  an  elder  brother,  may 
make  all  the  difference  between  a  light  heart  and  a 
heavy  one,  between  freedom  and  the  wraith  of  a 
nameless  something  which  waits  and  will  not  go 
away — waits  and  will  not  be  gainsaid. 

Since  the  introduction  of  tricycles  and  sociables, 
our  lady  friends,  sisters,  and  wives  have  been  able 
to  share  the  delights  (and  the  dangers)  of  cycling. . 
He  nmst  be  a  miserable  old  hunks  indeed,  who 
regrets  this  desirable  addition  to  our  numbers  !  In 
certain  quarters  ugly  and  unkind  things  have  been 
said  about  lady  cyclists,  but  "  to  the  pure,  all  things 
are  pure."  I  believe  that  the  occasional  presence  of 
a  gentlewoman  amongst  cyclists  has  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  all  concerned,  and  does  much  to 
keep  alive  both  gallantry  and  courtesy  which  go  so 
far  to  make  the  rough  places  of  this  world  bearable 
to  us  all.  None  of  us  are  perfect.  Some  few  will 
always  gain  for  themselves  notoriety  through  un- 
seemly eccentricity  of  dress  or  conduct ;  but  as  we 
are  ever  apt  to  err — 

"  Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man. 
Still  gentler  sister  woman." 


A     CLOSE     SHAVE. 
By  Kenneth  Brown. 


THE  following  adventure  was  related  to  me 
some  time  ago  by  a  cycling  friend  : — On  my 
bicycle  tour  through  Western  Pennsylvania 
last  fall,  I  came  mighty  near  trying  to  butt 
over  a  passenger  train  in  the  following  manner: 
I  had  been  riding  on  an  uphill  road  for  some  hours, 
when  I  found  myself  with  a  beautiful  downhill  road 
about  a  mile  long  before  me.  Beyond  that  I  could 
not  see,  but  knowing  that  one  might  ride  for  hours 
without  meeting  anybody,  I  determined  to  risk  a 
ccast,  although  my  machine  was  brakeless.  I  did 
this  with  less  apparent  danger,  as  the  road,  as  far  as 
could  be  seen,  sloped  quite  gradually.  Parallel  to 
the  road,  and  in  a  deep  valley,  there  was  a  railroad, 
down  which  I  soon  noticed  a  train  coming,  which, 
with  the  instinctive  feeling  of  all  bicychsts,  I  was 
loth  to  let  pass  me,  and  my  58  seemed  to  share  my 
feelings,  for  the  road  proving  steeper  than  I  antici- 


pated, we  were  soon  rushing  along  at  twenty  miles 
an  hour.  I  kept  pretty  well  abreast  of  the  train, 
which  was  not  going  very  fast,  while  some  of  the 
passengers,  noticing  the  race,  began  waving  their 
handkerchiefs.  Soon  losingall  control  of  my  machine, 
I  began  to  regret  my  rashness,  especially  as  at  the 
end  of  the  mile  I  found  the  road  diverged  to  the  left, 
and  half  a  mile  farther  on  crossed  the  railroad  track 
If  it  came  to  a  regular  butting  match  the  odds  would 
be  ten  to  one  on  the  engine.  The  engineer  now 
perceived  my  peril,  and  putting  on  steam,  tried  to 
pass  in  front  of  me,  but  the  road  being  much  steeper 
the  last  half-mile  my  speed  had  increased  accord- 
ingly. The  rush  of  air  almost  blinded  me,  but 
toward  the  end  I  gained  slightly  on  the  train,  and 
flew  over  the  crossing  barely  a  rod  before  the  "cow- 
catcher," which,  I  think,  you'll  acknowledge  was  a 
close  shave. 


EXCURSION    TO   THE  JURA. 
By     Noble     Hall,    Jun.,    B.C.    de    Lyon.. 


iATE  on  the  14th  August,  Roposte,  Medecet 
Payet  and  Hall  started  for  Meximieux,  35 
^^^  kilos.,  where  we  slept  at  the  Hotel  du  Lion 
d'Or.  We  started  at  5  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing, and  found  the  roads  improve,  to  our  delight, 
and  arrived  by  a  hilly  but  good  road  at  Pont  d'Ain, 
a  small  village  near  the  river  Ain,  where  splendid 
trout-fishing  is  found.  Proceeding  on  our  journey, 
we  passed  Neuville  and  stopped  at  Cerdon  to 
prepare  for  the  climb,  for  it  is  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
6,700  metres  long,  and  varying  from  4  to  5  7o  i'' 
gradient.  We  all  rode  up,  including  our  veteran 
M.  Roposte,  who  is  59  (is  this  a  record,  Mr.  Editor  ?). 
At  Moulin  Chabaud  we  stopped  for  a  drop  of 
Moscato  Spunvante.  The  scenery  during  the  whole 
ascent  is  grand. 

There  is  a  good  descent  into  Maillat,  and  passing 
by  La  Cluse,  we  were  soon  at  Nantua,  56  kilos,  from 
Meximieux.  We  stopped  at  the  Hotel  du  Nord 
(recommended).  Nantua  is  situated  on  a  pretty 
mountain  lake  of  the  same  name,  where  we  had  a 
dip  before  dinner.  We  left  again  at  half-past  two, 
and  16  kilos,  further,  instead  of  continuing  on  the 
Geneva  road  by  Chalillon,  we  branched  off  to  the 
left,  and,  after  a  stiff  hill,  entered  the  valley  of 
the  Valserine,  and  stopped  at  Champfronier,  where 
we  had  to  get  passavant  for  our  bicycles,  as  we 
were  entering  the  neutral  zone. 

After  Chezery  an  agreeable  surprise  was  in  store 
for  us.  There  had  been  an  extensive  landslip,  and 
the  mountain  had,  in  fact,  come  down  into  the 
valley,  covering  the  road,  and  converting  the  river 
that  runs  parallel  with  the  valley  into  a  lake  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  They  had  repaired  some 
of  the  damage,  but  when  we  got  to  where  it  was 
still  untouched,  we  had  literally  to  carry  our 
machines  over  boulders  of  stone. 

This  delayed  us  a  good  deal,  but  the  scenery  was 
very  pretty,  and  made  up  for  the  desagrement. 
We  had,  hovvever,  to  stop  at  nightfall  at  Lelix 
(42  kilos.).  Hotel  Grostahussiat,  good  and  cheap;  four 
dinners,  beds  and  breakfasts,  complete,  14  frs.  (2/10 
each).     98  kilos,  that  day. 


The  next  m  jrning  we  had  soan  covered  the  8  kilos, 
separating  us  from  Mijoux,  where  we  had  meant  to 
sleep,  and  had  our  bi.'s  hoisted  on  a  cart,  as  there 
is  a  hill  over  the  Pass  of  the  Faucille,  4  kilos,  long, 
and  varying  from  12  to  i57o-  Mu=;well  Hill  to  the 
fore  I  We  went  up  the  short  cut.  Once  on  the 
summit,  we  rode  down  the  road  to  Gex,  about  i  kilo., 
wlicre  we  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

Returning  on  our  tracks  (can't  say  steps  well, 
although  the  step  usually  follows  the  bi.,  don't 
it  ?)  we  descended  to  Morez,  passing  on  our  way 
the  Fort  des  Rousses,  an  important  frontier  strong- 
hold. Here  we  were  asked  for  our  passavant,  on 
presentation  of  which  we  were  allowed  to  go  on 
Without  any  charge  for  our  machines.  From  Les 
Kousses  to  Morez  sjme  of  the  scenery  is  very 
pretty,  and  a  steep  hill  into  Morez  has  to  be  nego-  . 
tiated  carefuUy.      27  kilos,  from  Mijoux. 

At  Morez  we  stopped  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste — 
good. 

Leaving  Morez  in  the  afternoon,  we  descended 
for  several  kilos,  some  gorges  far  more  grandiose 
than  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  The  torrent  La  Bionne 
is  at  times  200  metres  below  the  road.  We  were  soon 
at  St.  Claude  ;  Hotel  Dalex — recommended.  There 
is  a  great  wood  industry — manufacture  of  briar  pipes, 
boxwood  tops,  whistles,  etc.  We  stocked  ourselves 
with  Gordon  pipes,  specially  made  for  the  London 
market.  There  are  some  very  high  bridges.  The 
suspension  bridge  is  a  tremendous  height,  and  from 
it  the  scenery  beautiful. 

The  next  day  we  came  back  by  the  Valley  of  the 
Ain,  and  passing  by  Dortan  (24  kilos.)  and  Toirette 
(16  kilos.),  we  arrived  at  Poncin  (29  kilos.)  for  dinner. 
All  the  scenery  beautiful.  At  Poncin  we  stopped  at 
the  Hotel  du  Nord — recommended.  It  is  the  other 
side  of  the  nver  Ain,  opposite  Neuville,  where  we 
passed  two  days  before  going  to  Cerdon.  From  here 
we  returned  to  Lyons  (65  kilos.)  by  the  same  road  as 
before,  delighted  with   our  trip  and  the   scenery  of 

135  kilos,  that  day. 


Lyons  to  Bourg,  Nantua,  Bellegarde,  Seyssel,  Culoz,  Yenne,  St.  Genis  d'Aoste,  Pont  de  Beauvoisin. 


THE  ist  of  November  being  a  holiday  here, 
four  of  us,   Thourasse,    Maniere,    Medecet 
and  myself,  resolved  to  have  our  last  season's 
outing.     We  took  the  train  as  far  as  Bourg, 
62  kilos.,  as  the  road  runs  through  the  uninteresting 
and  unhealthy  Bresse,  a  marshy  plateau,  where  the 
famous  poultry,  chapons  de  Bresse,  are  reared. 


Near  Bourg  is  the  famous  Eglise  de  Brou.  The 
interior  of  this  church  is  beautifully  carved,  and 
contains  the  remains  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Savoip. 

We  slept  at  the  Hotel  de  France  (good). 

Up  early  next  morning,  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
thick   fog,   which   made   us   take   the    old   road   to 
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Nantiia,  by  Ceyzeriat  and  Simandre,  instead  of  the 
new  one  by  Jasseion,Thoirette,  and  Izernoi-e,  which 
is  rideable. 

The  road  was  very  bumpy  for  a  few  miles,  until 
we  came  to  several  short  hills,  ending  in  a  long 
unrideable  one.  From  here  we  descended  by  a 
steep  hill  into  the  valley  of  the  river  Ain.  The 
scenery  here  is  very  fine. 

Crossing  the  river,  we  soon  had  to  get  off,  owing 
to  an  exceedingly  long  and  steep  hill — in  fact,  we 
had  to  push  our  bicycles  for  over  an  hour,  but  the 
grand  view  from  the  top  repaid  our  efforts. 

We  had  to  negotiate  very  carefully  a  long  hill 
down  to  La  Cluse,  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Lake  of 
Nantua  being  seen  as  we  descended.  From  La 
Cluse  we  rode  for  three  kilos,  along  the  lake  to  the 
town  of  Nantua,  which  is  at  the  other  end.  We  had 
taken  four  hours  and  a  half  to  ride  and  walk  42 
kilos.  (26k  miles),  which  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
road. 

We  dined  at  the  Hotel  du  Nord  (good),  and  pass- 
ing by  the  small  and  exceedingly  pretty  Lake  of 
Sylans  (from  where  most  of  the  ice  used  in  Lyons 
comes),  and  the  village,  16  kilos,  further,  where 
you  branch  off  to  the  Valley  de  la  Valserine,  a  long 
hill  took  us  up  to  Chatillon  de  Michailles,  and  from 
there  we  rode  down  to  Bellegarde,  about  24  kilos, 
from  Nantua.  To  arrive  at  Bellegarde  you  pass  by 
some  fine  gorges,  and  see  the  Perte  (loss)  of  the 
Valserine,  which  torrent  disappears  for  several 
hundreds  of  vards.     At   Bellegarde  we  went  to  see 


the  Perte  du  Rhone.  Same  and  wonderful  pheno- 
menon of  the  Rhone  well  worth  seeing.  Hill  into 
Bellegarde  dangerous. 

It  had  now  got  dark,  and  we  put  up  at  the  Hotel 
de  I'Europe  (good).  After  dinner,  the  night  turned 
out  a  splendid  one,  and  the  moon  was  shining  bright, 
so  we  resolved  to  push  on  to  Seyssel,  28  kilos, 
further.  A  long  hill  up  to  Billiat,  and  then  up  and 
down,  and  up  and  down,  for  two  hours,  and  a  steep 
rise  into  Seyssel  finished  a  hard  day's  work.  We 
stopped  at  the  Hotel  du  Rhone,  on  the  quay,  looking 
on  to  the  Rhone. 

W^e  started  with  fine  weather  next  morning,  and, 
crossing  the  river,  we  went  a  few  kilos,  and 
turned  to  the  left  and  rode  up  the  Val  de  Fier  for 
three  kilos,  to  admire  the  grand  scenery.  The  road 
runs  through  tunnels,  and  the  torrent  is  hundred-;  of 
feet  below,  a  precipice  bordering  the  other  side. 

Coming  down  again,  we  took  the  roa.(l  to  Cu'oz, 
24  kilos.,  by  Rufiieux.  We  dined  at  the  Hotel 
Gallay  at  Culoz,  and  in  the  afternoon  rode  to  the 
Pont  de  Beauvoisin,  46  kilos.,  by  Yenne  and  St. 
Genis  d'Aoste.  Here  we  found  a  few  friends  at 
dinner,  as  there  had  been  a  92  kilos,  match,  Payet, 
of  our  club,  winning  in  3h.  56m.  for  57^  miles  on  the 
road  with  a  few  hills.  After  dinner,  we  rode  to  the 
Tour  du  Pin,  20  kilos,  further,  and  then  trained  it 
to  Lyons,  52  kilos. 

Although  rather  late  in  the  season,  we  were  very 
pleased  with  our  trip. 


SAFETY    BICYCLES    AND    TRICYCLES. 


THE  in'erest  which  the  correspondence  in  the 
wheel     Press    evinces    as    to    the    relati\e 
merits  of  these  two  classes  of  cycles,   and 
the  recent  numerous  additions  to  the  ranks 
of  safety  bicycles,   has  prompted  me   to  write  this 
paper  upon  them.     I  propose  to  consider — 

I.  The  principles  which  should  be  present  to 
ensure  safety,  ease  of  steering,  and  immunity  from 
the  jars  and  jolts  inseparable  from  rough  roads  ; 
how  far  the  former  conditions  interfere  with  those  of 
ease  of  steering  and  comfort,  and  how  they  may  in 
themselves,  in  some  cases,  introduce  dangers  and 
disadvantages  of  a  new  class  by  depriving  the  rider 
of  an  advantageous  position  from  which  to  observe 
scenery  or  to  foresee  a  danger. 

II.  To  describe  the  various  machines  now  in  use  ; 
to  notice  their  merits  and  defects  ;  to  see  how  far 
they  fulfil  the  objects  for  which  they  were  designed, 
and  are  therefore  successful,  and  m   what  respects 

i.ey   fall    short    of    a    more    general    standard    of 
tility. 


III.  To  compare  the  merits  of  safety  bicycles  and 
tricycles,  and  to  show  that  each  is  best  adaped  to  a 
particular  class  of  work,  and  that  the  choice  of  the 
one  or  the  other  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
objects  to  be  accomplished. 

The  condition  necessary  to  ensure  safety  from 
headers  will  depend  on  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  masses  to  the  rear  of  the  front  fork, 
viz.,  the  backbone  and  back  wheel  of  the  machine, 
the  rider's  body,  etc. 

The  safety  depends  on  shifting  this  centre  of 
gravity  (at  which  point  the  masses  named  may  be 
supposed  to  be  concentrated)  so  that  the  moment  of 
the  force  of  gravity  at  this  point,  with  respect  to  the 
front  wheel  centre,  may  be  as  large  as  possible,  in 
order  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  machine  and 
rider  whenever  it  is  endangered  by  the  accumulated 
work  in  the  moving  masses  on  the  machiues  receiving 
a  sudden  shock.  This  condition  is  attained  in  various 
ways,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  practical 
and  commonly-adopted  methods  ; — 
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1.  To  increase  the  rake  of  the  machine  simply. 

2.  To  increase  the  rake  and  alter  the  driving  gear, 
so  that  the  rider's  body  may  be  wholly  and  always 
to  the  rear  of  the  front  fork  while  driving,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  increase  the  size  of  the  back  wheel 
so  as  furth  r  to  displace  the  centre  of  gravity 
towards  the  rear. 

3.  A  method  which  has  of  late  years  come  into 
vogue — viz.,  that  of  diminishing  the  size  of  the 
driving  wheel,  and  simultaneously  increasing  the 
size  of  the  back  wheel,  the  resulting  loss  of  speed 
being  compensated  by  gearing  up. 

Safety  is  obtained  by  this  method  in  lowering  the 
centre  of  gravity  as  well  as  by  increasing  the  distance 
from  the  head  at  which  the  rider  has  to  sit  in  order 
to  keep  his  legs  clear  of  the  handle-bar. 

4.  Another  totally  distinct  method  is  that  adopted 
in  the  "  Otto,"  where  the  rider  is  seated  on  a  swing 
frame,  supported  between  two  equal-sized  wheels  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  his  body 
and  of  the  swing  frame  is  below  the  point  of  sup- 
port. 

The  safety  of  the  rider  in  this  machine  depends 
on  the  tendency  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  freely- 
supported  body  to  return  into  the  vertical  line  which 
passes  through  the  point  of  suspension.  This 
method  is  peculiar  to  the  "  Otto." 

Another  class  is  represented  by  one  single  machine) 
viz.,  the  "  Riicker  Tandem  Safety"  bicj'cle.  I  men" 
tion  it  because  it  is  the  only  machine  which  will  en- 
able me  to  institute  a  comparison  between  safety 
bicycles  and  tandem  and  convertible  tandem  tricy- 
cles. The  safety  in  this  machine  is  obtained  by 
placing  behind  the  first  rider  a  second  large  wheel 
and  a  second  rider,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  the 
back  wheel  to  rise  and  cause  a  header. 

Having  now  considered  the  prmciples  and  methods 
of  obtaining  safety,  it  may  be  well  to  discuss  those 
on  which  easy  steering  depends. 

In  order  that  the  work  done  in  steering  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  it  should  only  be  the  work 
required  to  overcome  the  friction  (due  to  the  load  on 
the  front  wheel)  between  the  tyre  and  the  ground 
at  the  contact  surface,  added  to  the  work  required 
in  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  centres.  This 
favourable  case  is  only  obtained  when  the  line,  pass- 
ing through  the  steering  centres,  passes  through  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  wheel  and  the  ground. 

This  is  always  the  case  in  Messrs.  Singer's  "  'Xtra- 
ordinary"  safety  bicycle,  and  it  is  to  the  recognition 
of  this  important  principle  that  the  success  of  this 
machine  is  due. 

The  favourable  case  of  steering,  or  a  condition 
which  does  not  differ  much  from  it,  is  met  with  in 
the  racing  bicycle,  where  the  rake  is  nil,  or  so  small 
that  the  line  passing  through  the  steering  centres  is 
normal,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  surface  over  which  the 


machine  is  travelling,  and  therefore  passes  through 
or  just  outside  of  the  point  of  contact  of  the  tyre 
with  the  ground. 

This  case  is,  however,  only  a  special  case  of  the 
more  general  principle  stated  above.  The  ordinary 
bicycle  with  a  small  rake,  or  rake  up  to  2\  inches, 
differs  so  little  from  the  favourable  case  as  attained 
in  the  " 'Xtraordinary"  and  racing  bicycles  that  it 
does  not  interfere  much  with  ease  of  steering. 
When  the  rake  exceeds  three  inches  on  the  ordinary 
bicycle,  the  machine  begins  to  give  trouble,  for  the 
following  reason :  The  work  done  in  steering  is  no 
longer  due  simply  to  overcoming  the  friction  between 
the  tyre  and  the  ground  arising  from  the  load  on  the 
front  wheel. 

In  this  case  the  work  done  is  that  required  to 
overcome  the  friction  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the 
wheel  with  the  ground,  due  to  the  load  upon  it, 
through  a  space  equal  to  the  length  of  the  perpen- 
dicular from  the  point  of  contact  of  the  wheel  with 
the  ground  on  to  the  line  passing  through  the  steer- 
ing centres  (in  feet),  multiplied  by  the  circular 
measure  of  the  angle  through  which  the  handle-bar 
is  turned.  This  gives  the  work  in  foot-lbs.  done  for 
any  given  turning  of  the  handle-bar. 

As  the  rake  increases,  so  does  the  perpendicular, 
and  consequently  the  work  done  in  steering  the 
machine,  unless  the  perpendicular  is  reduced  by 
bending  the  head  at  an  angle  with  the  fork,  so  as  to 
make  the  line  through  the  steering  centres  pass  near 
or  through  the  point  of  contact  of  the  wheel  with 
the  ground.  This  method  of  construction  is  patented, 
and  is  only  used  in  Messrs.  Singer  and  Co.'s  safet}- 
bicycles. 

Having  discussed  the  principles  which  govern 
facility  of  steering,  those  of  comfort  will  now  receive 
attention.  The  chief  characteristics  tending  to 
diminish  jarring  and  vibration  in  a  machine  are — 

1.  A  large  wheel,  which  prevents  the  machine 
from  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  holes  and  curves,  or, 
at  least,  prevents  it  from  doing  so  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  does  a  small  wheel.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  snjall  wheel  machines  are  so  much  more  un- 
comfortable to  ride  than  large  wheel  ones. 

Readers  may  have  noticed  a  man  riding  a  semi- 
racer  with  a  large  wheel,  and  scarcely  any  spring,  on 
roads  upon  which  they  themselves  were  riding  with 
some  discomfort  on  a  roadster,  with  perhaps  an 
excellent  spring,  but  a  smaller  wheel. 

2.  A  good  spring  for  absorbing  the  jars  and  vibra- 
tion when  they  have  arisen. 

The    fundamental    difference    between    the    two 

methods  of  obtaining  comfort,   viz.,    a  large  wheel 

and  an  elaborate   spring,  is  precisely  the  difference 

that  exists  between  prevention  and  cure.     The  large 

wheel  prevents  a  great  proportion  of  the  discomfort 
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that  arises  from  a  rough  road  ;  the  other  aims  at 
modifying  and  absorbing  the  jars  that  have  arisen. 

The  maximum  of  comfort  will  be  obtained  by  a 
judicious  combination  of  both  methods. 

Having  now  considered  the  qualities  that  con- 
tribute to  safety,  ease  of  steering  and  comfort,  it 
would  be  well  to  proceed  to  a  description  of  the 
most  notable  machines  in  use.  Only  those  will  be 
considered  that  have  proved  themselves  really  ser- 
viceable and  good,  though  the  omission  of  some  will 
not  imply  that  the  machines  omitted  are  not  deserv- 
ing of  consideration,  but  rather  that  they  have  not 
yet  established  so  wide  and  firm  a  reputation  as  to 
enable  me  to  speak  decisively  of  their  merits. 

The  "  'Xtraordinary"  will  first  receive  attention. 
This  machine  is  so  well-known  that  it  will  not  re- 
quire a  very  elaborate  description.  It  is  a  safety 
bic3'cle,  with  a  full-sized  front  wheel  and  a  22in. 
back  wheel.  Safety  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  very 
large  rake,  varying  from  three  to  nine  inches  ;  the 
difficulty  that  would  thence  arise  in  steering  being 
obviated  by  a  method  previously  described.  This 
excessive  rake  necessitates  special  driving-gear, 
which  consists  of  two  L  links  curved  at  the  angle 
near  which  is  fixed  a  sleeve  with  a  set  of  ball  bear- 
ings, through  which  the  crank  pin  passes. 

The  end  of  the  vertical  part  of  the  |_  link  is  hinged 
to  a  short  link  whose  other  end  is  attached  to  a  ball 
and  socket-joint  on  the  shoulders  of  the  front  fork. 
The  end  of  the  horizontal  part  of  the  curved  link 
c  irries  an  adjustable  pedal  which  travels  round  in 
an  ellipse  beneath  the  rider  when  he  applies 
pressure. 

The  advantages  of  this  machine  are  the  follow- 
ing : — Great  safety  ;  ease  of  steering  ;  ease  in 
mounting  and  dismounting  ;  comparative  ease  from 
jolts  and  jars,  because  the  wheel  is  not  too  small 
and  is  supplemented  by  a  good  Cradle  spring. 

An  advantage  possessed  by  the  "  'Xtraordinary  " 
is  the  favourable  position  it  gives  the  rider,  a  point 
of  no  small  importance,  when  we  take  into  consider- 
ation the  facilities  it  offers  for  enjoying  scenery, 
overlooking  hedges,  and  often  for  foreseeing  a 
danger.  The  points  that  may  be  pleaded  by  some 
persons  against  it  are  its  weight  and  its  Hnks,  but 
even  in  the  latter  respect  the  machine  will  compare 
favourably  with  all  others.  As  to  weight,  that  is 
a  matter  of  little  importance  where  strength  and 
general  utility  are  aimed  at. 

The  "  'Xtraordinary"  may  be  considered  as  fulfill- 
ing the  objects  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  as 
representing  the  highest  standard  of  utility  that  has 
yet  been  attained  in  safety  bicycles  with  one  track. 

The  next  machine  to  be  described  is  the  "  Facile" 
safety  bicycle.  This  machine  is  one  of  the  small 
wheel  variety,  with  a  large  back  wheel.  The  steer- 
ing  resembles   that   of  an   ordinary    bicycle.       The 


position  of  the  rider  is  well  to  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  necessitates  a  special  driving-gear,  which  con- 
sists of  a  lever  hinged  at  one  end  to  a  prolongation 
of  the  front  fork,  the  other  end  carrying  a  pedal. 
To  a  point  about  the  middle  of  the  lever  is  hinged 
an  adjustable  link,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  attached 
to  the  crank  pin.  The  machine  is  geared  up,  the 
amount  depending  upon  the  ratio  of  the  length  of 
the  part  of  the  lever  between  the  points  of  its  attach, 
ment  to  the  fork  and  the  point  from  which  the  rod 
connecting  it  to  the  crank  departs,  to  the  length  of 
the  crank  itself. 

The  advantages  of  this  machine  are  safety  when 
c  ^mpared  with  an  ordinary  bicycle ;  facility  for 
mjunting  and  dismounting:  ease  of  propulsion, 
though  to  attain  a  high  speed  the  machine  requires 
fast  pedalling.  The  machine  fulfills  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  designed,  and  has  proved  that  very 
great  distances  can  be  accomplished  on  it. 

The  "  Sun  and  Planet  "  bicycle  is  another  machine 
of  the  small  wheel  variety,  with  ordinary  steering 
Like  the  "  Facile,"  it  necessitates  special  driving- 
gear,  which  consists  of  two  spur  wheels  in  gear  ;  one 
of  these  is  keyed  to  the  driving  axle,  the  other  is 
secured  to  the  end  of  the  arm  which  keeps  the  two 
spur  wheels  in  contact.  A  pedal  depends  from  the 
end  of  this  arm  also.  The  gearing  up  depends  upon 
the  ratio  between  the  number  of  teeth  of  the  outer 
and  inner  spur  wheels. 

This  machine  is  as  safe  as  the  "Facile,"  and 
ought  to  make  as  good  a  roadster  provided  the  teeth 
will  stand.  Like  the  "  Facile,"  it  maybe  considered 
f  uccessful  in  fulfilling  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
designed,  these  being  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
"  Facile." 

The  "Devon  Safety"  may  be  described  as  an 
ordinary  full-sized  bicycle,  with  peculiar  driving-gear 
attached,  to  enable  the  driver  to  drive  from  the 
rearward  position  which  he  occupies.  The  gear 
consists  of  a  horizontal  lever  hinged  at  one  end  to  a 
long  rod,  whose  upper  end  is  hinged  to  a  pin  fixed 
just  below  the  shoulders  of  the  forks.  The  centre  of 
the  lever  has  a  sleeve  through  which  the  pedal  pin 
passes,  attached  to  a  rather  short  crank  ;  the  other 
end  of  the  lever,  which  is  bent  down  and  up  again  to 
form  a  (J,  carries  an  adjustable  pedal.  The  saddle 
is  supported  by  a  very  long  curved  and  high  spring, 
whose  one  end  is  hinged  to  the  neck,  while  the  other 
end  works  on  a  Royal  slide.  By  this  means  the  rider 
is  raised  to  his  proper  level,  though  sitting  well  back  ■ 
the  handle  bar  is  cranked  back  to  accommodate  him. 
This  machine  has  some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
"'Xtraordinary,"  though  it  does  not  possess  the 
almost  perfect  safety  of  that  machine. 

As  in  the  "'Xtraordinary,"  you  have  the  full-sized 
wheel  with  all  its  advantages,  and  a  very  consider-, 
able  degree  of  safety. 
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The  "Otto"  safety  bicycle  is  a  machine  possess- 
ing veiy  great  advantages,  both  as  regards  safety, 
ease  of  manipulation,  and  comfort.  As  far  as  the 
last  two  qualities  are  concerned,  it  is,  I  believe, 
ahead  of  anything  yet  designed,  and  will  probably 
not  be  equalled. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  swing  frame  carrying  a 
tail-piece  to  prevent  backward  tipping,  and  sup- 
ported between  two  large  wheels.  Between  these  it 
is  free  to  swing  backwards  and  forwards,  according 
as  the  position  of  the  rider  demands. 

The  frame  consists  of  a  cross  tube  carrying 
spindles  at  each  end,  on  which  the  large  wheels 
revolve.  From  points  equidistant  from  the  ends  of 
the  cross  tube  depend  two  rods.  On  the  ends  of 
these  rods  work  sleeves,  to  which  the  bearings  car- 
rying the  crank-shaft  are  attached.  The  sleeves 
just  mentioned  are  capable  of  a  slight  up-and-down 
motion,  imparted  to  them  by  a  couple  of  light  rods, 
to  one  end  of  which  they  are  attached,  and  whose 
other  ends  are  attached  to  segments  having  five 
teeth,  which  are  in  gear  with  a  pinion  upon  the 
spade  handles,  placed  upon  the  cross  tube  sym- 
metrically upon  each  side  of  the  rider.  Within  the 
spade  handles  slide  secondary  handles,  which  can 
be  worked  by  the  lingers  while  steering ;  these 
secondary  handles  govern  the  powerful  strap-brakes 
acting  upon  the  drums  attached  to  the  driving- 
drums  forming  the  inside  flanges  of  the  hubs.  The 
crank-shaft  ends  carry  light  drums,  which  are  con- 
nected with  those  on  the  hubs  by  endless  steel 
bands. 

The  steering  of  the  machine  is  effected  by  slacken- 
ing the  driving  band  of  the  wheel  on  the  side  where 
you  wish  to  go.  This  is  done  by  turning  the  spade 
handle  on  that  side  of  the  machine,  so  as  to  raise, 
by  the  mechanism  already  explained,  that  end  of  the 
crank-shaft,  when,  of  course,  the  distance  between 
the  centres  of  the  crank-shaft  and  drums  on  the  hub 
is  decreased,  and  the  driving  band  is  slackened.  The 
band  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  machine  being  still 
tight,  continues  to  drive,  and  turns  the  machine 
round  the  other  wheel. 

The  "  Otto'"'-  possesses  the  following  advantages  : 
— The    rider,    provided    he    keeps    his    feet   in   the 


pedals,  and  keeps  firm  hold  of  the  handles,  is  safe, 
for  however  much  his  centre  of  gravity  may  swing 
on  each  side  of  the  vertical  line  passing  through  the 
line  of  suspension,  it  will  soon  return  into  the  ver- 
tical, provided  always  he  hold  on  to  the  handles  and 
do  not  lose  his  pedals. 

The  machine  is  easy  to  drive — even  through  mud, 
over  rough  roads,  and  against  the  wind. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  a  small,  wheel  atid  its 
attendant  vibration,  this  machine  is  very  comfort- 
able. It  can  be  manceuvred  by  an  expert  rider  in  a 
manner  that  excites  the  admiration  of  other  cyclists. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  machine  are  the 
following  : — 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  learn,  compared  with  a  tricycle, 
and  would  probably  still  more  puzzle  a  bicyclist  not 
accustomed  to  spade  handles  in  any  shape,  though, 
with  the  gratuitous  instruction  given  by  the  "  Otto  " 
Company,  learning  to  ride  it  is  no  doubt  much  facili- 
tated. 

2.  Two  tracks.  In  this  respect  it  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage when  compared  with  ordinary  safety  bicycles. 

3.  Its  weigkt.  The  machine  is  much  heavier  than 
a  bicycle,  and  is  subjected  to  the  same  disadvan- 
tages as  regards  storage.  The  "  Otto "  will  pro- 
bably be  much  more  popular  and  more  widely  used 
when  more  cyclists  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
Otto  Company's  invitation  to  call  and  learn  how  to 
use  it. 

The  "  Rucker"  tandem  bicycle,  convertible  or 
otherwise. 

This  machine  consists  of  two  large  bicycle  wheels 
and  forks,  connected  by  a  horizontal  tube  and  con- 
nection. The  rear  wheel  has  projecting  from  the 
fork  over  the  wheel  a  tail-like  process,  which  sup- 
ports the  spring  and  saddle.  Each  wheel  is  fur- 
nished with  a  pair  of  cranks  and  pedals  hke  the 
ordinary  big  bicycle  wheel,  and  so  both  can  work. 
The  wheels  can  be  disconnected,  and  can  be  used 
as  ordinary  bicycles  by  attaching  a  backbone  and 
back  wheel  to  each.  Mr.  Riicker  supplies  an 
arrangement  known  as  the  "  Rucker  "  tandem  con- 
nection for  coupling  up  and  using  as  a  tandem 
bicycle  the  large  wheels  of  any  two  "  Rucker  " 
bicycles. 


*  The  safety  of  the  rider  of  the  "  Otto"  bicycle  may  be  said  to  depend  on  his  ability  to  prevent  himself  from  tipping  foiward 
his  excessive  backward  tipping  being  prevented  by  the  tailpiece  attached  to  the  cross- tube  of  the  machine.  The  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  svping  frame  will  always  be  in  the  vertical  line,  passing  through  the  line  of  snpp(,rt  round  which  it  swings,  and  is  below  this 
line.  When,  however,  the  rider  takes  his  6eat,  his  centre  of  gravity  is  so  high  that  it  lit  s  above  the  line  of  support,  and  an  unstable 
condition  of  equilibrium  is  iutruduced.  To  maintain  his  centre  of  gravity  in  the  vertical  line  passing  through  the  line  of  support,  he 
depends  on  the  increased  downward  and  forward  pressure  he  wilUxeit  on  the  pedals  con  sequent  on  his  tendency  to  fallforwards;  he 
will  thus  throw  his  centre  of  gravity  backwards.  Should  he  ttnd  lo  fall  backwards  he  bends  his  body  slightly  forward,  which  brings 
his  centre  of  gravity  to  the  front,  so  that  ia  tr;  ing  to  avoid  these  two  opposite  tendencies  he  maintains  his  balance.  If  he  were  not  to 
lose  his  pedals,  and  were  to  keep  firm  and  continuous  hold  of  the  handles,  his  centre  of  gravity  would  swing  round  till  it  came  into  a 
position  of  stable  equilibrium,  when  his  centre  of  gravity  would  be  below  the  line  of  support  of  the  swing  frame  and  in  the  vertical 
line  passing  through  it.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  however,  whether  any  riders  have  sufficient  rigidity  of  frame,  or.sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  allow  their  centre  of  gravity  to  find  its  position  of  stable  equilibrium,  in  which  both  the  qualities  named  would  be  put  to  a 
severe  test.  I  have  modified  my  explanation  of  the  safety  principle  adopted  in  the  "  Otto,"  having  had,  since  I  wrote  the  article ■ 
better  opportunities  of  examining  the  principle. 
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The  michiue,  when  used  as  a  tandem,  secures 
freedom  from  headers,  is  comfortable,  and  free  from 
much  of  the  jarring  and  vibration  incidental  to  bad 
roads. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  double-driver  and  steerer  ;  has, 
like  the  ordinary  machine,  but  one  track,  and,  there- 
fore, possesses  the  advantages  of  a  one-track 
machine. 

The  rider  also  has  the  advantage  of  an  elevated 
position,  which  he  does  not  obtain  on  the  conver- 
tible tricycle,  of  any  type  whatsoever. 

This  is  the  only  machine  with  which  it  is  fair  to 
draw  a  comparison,  as  it  is  only  a  safety  bicycle 
when  in  the  tandem  form. 

The  "  RUcker"  tandem  is  undoubtedly  the  lightest 
form  of  machine  designed  to  carry  two  persons,  if 
we  except  racers. 

The  chief  disadvantage  attaching  to  the  machine 
is  the  tendency  of  the  wheels  to  separate  sideways, 
and  to  break  the  connecting  tube  by  torsional 
stress  ;  this  defect  can  no  doubt  be  remedied,  if  this 
has  not  already  been  done. 

The  next  machine  to  be  described  is  the  very 
excellent  little  machine  called  the  "Kangaroo" 
safety  bicycle. 

It  belongs  to  the  small  driving  wheel  and  large 
back  wheel  variety,  and,  Uke  all  machines  where  the 
rider  is  placed  low,  and  well  to  the  rear  of  the  fork, 
necessitates  special  driving-gear  for  the  two-fold 
purpose  of  enabling  the  rider  to  drive  comfortably 
and  to  gear  up. 

The  "  Kangaroo"  has  open  head,  with'long  neck 
and  centres  to  ensure  rigidity.  It  has  circular 
section  tubular  hollow  front  forks,  carried  down  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  At  a  distance 
down  the  forks,  where  the  bearings  would  be  attached 
in  an  ordinary  bicycle,  are  fixed  two  projecting  lugs, 
which  carry  Bown's  or  Hillman's  bearings,  attached 
to  them  by  hinge  jomts  ;  in  these  bearings  work  the 
ends  of  the  front  wheel  spindle.  The  object  of  the 
lugs  is  to  place  the  front  wheel  spindle  three  inches 
or  so  in  front  of  the  forks,  which  are  nearly  up- 
right. To  the  prolongation  of  the  front  forks  are 
attached  bearings,  through  which  pass  short  spindles 
having  at  one  end  a  rather  long  crank,  and  at  the 
other  end  a  toothed  wheel,  over  which  the  endless 
chain  passes  to  a  second  toothed  wheel,  keyed  to  the 
front  wheel  spindle  on  the  inner  side  of  the  bearings 
in  which  the  spindle  ends  of  this  wheel  revolve. 
The  degree  of  gearing  up  of  course  depends  on 
the  ratio  between  the  diameters  of  the  chain  wheel 
on  the  crank  spindle  to  that  of  the  chain  wheel 
on  the  front  wheel  spindle. 

The  machine  is  fitted  also  with  cranked  hollow 
handle-bars  of  good  length,  Arab  cradle  spring, 
foot-rests  carried  in  front  of  the  fork  to  which 
they   are   attached. 


Th3  ba:k'j5QS  carries  a  CDUveaieit  stap  for  mount- 
ing, and  the  machine  is  fitted  with  a  pjA'erfal  brak3. 

This  machine  fulfils  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
designed.  It  is  very  safe  compared  with  the  ordi- 
nary bicycle,  for  reasons  before  explained.  The 
speed  attainable  is  equal  to  that  attained  on  the 
ordinary  bicycle,  and  can  be  well  kept  up  ;  the  ma- 
chine also  appears  to  be  fair  at  hills. 

It  is  an  easy  michiae  to  mount  and  dismount,  a 
paint  of  much  importance  to  those  who   use  their 
machines  much  during  the  winter  months,   and  who 
spare  them  the  wear  and  tear  of  newly-laid  strips  of 
road. 

The  next  and  last  safety  bicycle  to  be  described 
is  the  "  Rudge  Safety."  This  machine  does  not 
differ  much  from  the  one  just  mentioned,  and 
the  description  of  it  will  be  confined  to  the  points  in 
which  it  differs  from  the  former. 

The  front  wheel  bearings,  instead  of  being  carried 
in  lugs  attached  to  the  forks,  are  directly  attached 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  fork,  as  they  would  be  in  an 
ordinary  bicycle.  To  compensate  for  the  distance 
thus  lost  to  the  rider  in  the  placing  of  the  front 
wheel  bearings  in  the  line  of  the  fork,  on  which 
distance  he  depends  to  a  certain  extent  for  security, 
the  bearings  which  carry  the  lower  chain-wheel  and 
crank  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  a  pair  of  rearward 
projecting  lugs,  which  compel  the  rider  to  sit  back 
to  an  equal  amount,  and  thus  ensure  him  a  certain 
degree  of  safety.  The  back  wheel  is  not  so  large  as 
that  of  the  "  Kangaroo,"  and  the  machine  thus 
gains  in  appearance,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  proved 
whether  it  is  as  safe. 

The  advantages  attaching  to  the  "  Rudge  Safety" 
are  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the   "  Kangaroo." 

Now,  as  to  the  disadvantages  of  these  machines, 
I  deal  with  them  altogether,  because  they  apply 
rather  to  small-wheeled  safeties  as  a  class  than  to 
any  particular  machine. 

The  first  and  chief  disadvantage  is  the  excessive 
jarring  and  jolting  which,  on  account  of  its  small 
size,  the  small  wheel  is  subject  to,  and  which  riders 
of  small-wheeled  safeties  admit  and  complain  of. 

The  second  drawback  is  the  lowness  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  rider,  by  which  he  is  likely  to  be  exposed 
to  dangers  when  turning  corners  in  country  lanes, 
where  the  advantage  of  an  elevated  position  is  often 
appreciated.  The  rider  of  this  class  of  safeties  will 
also  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  a  good  deal  of  pretty 
scenery,  which  therefore  helps  to  defeat  the  main 
object  of  a  tour. 

A  disadvantage  incidental  to  naachines  in  which 
chains  are  employed  is  the  liability  of  these  to  snap. 
Here,  however,  the  safety  bicyclist  is  no  worse  off 
than  the  tricyclist. 

The  rider  of  safeties  employing  chains  or  toothed 
gearing  is   likely  to  find   that   his  machine  sufiers 
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more  from  wear  and  tear  than  safeties  employing 
link  gearinj^. 

Time  only  will  settle  the  question  as  to  how  the 
bearings  carrying  the  lower  chain  wheels  in  safety 
bicycles  in  which  chains  are  used,  and  whether  thev 
will  not  be  liable  to  become  very  ricketty,  subjected 
as  they  are  to  an  oscillating  action.  If  so,  longer, 
though  more  ungainly  bearings,  will  suppl}'  what  is 
M'anted. 

Having  examined  the  larger  number  of  safety 
bicycles  now  in  use,  it  will  be  possible  to  compare 
the  efficiency  of  the  safety  bicycle  and  the  tricycle. 

It  will  be  better  to  show  the  suitability  of  these 
two  classes  of  machines  for  particular  purposes,  and 
to  point  out  the  conclusions  to  which  these  con- 
siderations lead.  Riders  may  follow  them  if  they 
find  that  they  agree  with  their  own  views  upon  the 
subject. 

If  the  objects  a  purchaser  has  in  view  are  the 
following  : — 

1.  Safety,  combined  with  the  greatest  average 
speed  under  all  circumstances,  and  attainable  with 
the  minimum  of  labour,  and  without  the  necessity 
of  carrying  superfluous  mechanism. 

2.  Facility  of  manipulation  and  freedom  from  the 
retarding  influence  of  a  second  or  third  track,  as 
well  as  the  jarrmgand  jolting  incidental  to  the  same. 

3.  Simplicity  and  non-liability  to  distortion  of  the 
framework  under  stress,  which  often  produces  great 
friction  in  tricycles  which  do  not  possess  a  very 
stiff  frame. 

4.  Freedom  from  breakdowns  and  facility  of 
repair. 

5.  General  handiness  and  facility  for  stowage. 
Then,  if  we  except  the  "  Otto"  bicycle,  a  safety 

bicycle  is  the  machine  that  will  most  nearly  satisfy 
the  above  conditions. 

In  respect  of  cost,  the  safety  bicycle  will  be  de- 
cidedly cheaper  than  a  tricycle  of  the  same  style, 
quality,  and  finish. 

If  an  intending  purchaser  is  not  hampered  for 
room,  and  the  qualifications  he  looks  for  are  the 
following : — 

1.  Facility  for  mounting  and  dismounting  without 
the  agility  necessary  for  doing  so  on  a  bicycle. 

2.  Safety  from  side-falls  as  well  as  headers. 

3.  The  possibility  of  resting  and  stopping  without 
the  necessity  of  dismounting ;  also  of  using  the 
pedals  as  foot-rests  or  for  reversing  the  machine. 


4.  The  adaptation  of  the  machine  for  carrying 
elaborate  springs  and  other  arrangements  for  ab- 
sorbing the  jars  and  jolts  of  rough  roads  ;  also  for 
carrying  auxiliary  gearing  to  assist  in  driving  under 
adverse  circumstances. 

5.  Lastly,  luggage-carrying  capability. 

If  these  be  the  riders'  requirements,  then  an 
"  Otto"  safety  bicycle  or  a  tricycle  is  the  machine 
that  will  best  satisfy  them. 

With  regard  to  tandems,  if  a  purchaser  has  to 
consider  a  second  person,  so  that  he  hesitates  iu  his 
choice  between  a  tandem  tricycle  and  a  "  Rucker" 
tandem  bicycle,  his  choice  will  be  much  determined 
by  his  age,  and  the  relationship  that  the  partner  of 
his  pastime  bears  to  him,  as  well  as  by  the  question 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  machine  to  companions 
accustomed  to  ride,  or  otherwise. 

For  two  brothers,  young  and  active,  and  both 
bicyclists,  two  "  Rucker"  bicycles,  with  tandem  con- 
nection for  safety  cycling  together  when  they  desire 
it,  would  probably  be  the  most  suitable  machine.  If, 
however,  the  relationship  of  the  joint  sharers  of  the 
pastime  is  that  of  brother  and  sister,  or  husband  and 
wife,  necessity  would  advise  a  convertible  tandem 
tricycle  in  case  one  of  them  should  be  compelled  to 
cycle  alone. 

For  touring  and  journeys  where  a  high  average 
speed  is  not  sought  for — for  botanists,  artists,  and 
photographers,  for  parcel-carrying  and  the  exigencies 
of  trade — a  tricycle  would  answer  better  than  a 
safety  bicycle,  the  luggage-carrying  capacity,  both 
single  and  in  its  tandem  form,  being  extremely 
hmited. 

In  writing  this  article  I  have  sought  to  judge  of 
the  merits  of  the  machines  described  fairly  and 
impartially.  If  riders  or  makers  of  these  machines 
consider  that  I  have  failed  in  doing  so,  they  must 
ascribe  that  failure,  not  to  partiality  on  my  part,  but 
to  the  fact  that  I  have  weighed  the  merits  and  value 
of  the  machines  according  to  the  merits  and  correct- 
ness of  the  principles  involved  in  their  design,  rather 
than  according  to  the  character  they  bear  when 
judged  by  the  record-smashing  test,  or  that  which 
they  receive  from  enthusiastic  riders  of  them,  cor- 
rected perhaps  by  the  opposite  opinion  of  those 
who,  with  equal  enthusiasm,  detract  from  their 
merits. 

A.  W.  M. 


A    DAY'S   TRICYCLING. 


By  a  Member  of  the  Eoinuukgh  Waverley  Club. 


Go  to  the  woods  and  hills — no  tears 
Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears." 


MOUNTED  on  my  trusty  "Huinber,"!  started 
on  a  fine  June  morning  from  Auld  Reekie 
for  Loch  Tummel,  Perthshire,  a  distance 
of  eighty  miles.  My  fellow-clubmen 
treated  this  as  a  "freak  of  imagination"  for  me  to 
accomplish,  my  ridiag  weight  being  upwards  of 
13  stone,  and  verging  on  50  years  of  age. 
However,  I  considered  there  was  "  grit  "  in  me  to 
perform  it,  and  crossing  the  ferry  at  Granton,  I 
arrived  in  Burntisland  before  eight  o'clock.  There 
is  a  stiff  gradient  here  upwards  of  12  miles,  and 
after  this  ascension  the  real  business  of  the  day 
began.  The  wind  was  northerly — right  in  my  teeth 
— for  upwards  of  20  miles.  Several  mining  villages 
were  passed  before  I  reached  Kinross.  Leaving  my 
trike  in  charge  of  "  mine  host,"  I  walked  to  the 
margin  of  Loch  Leven,  the  best  trout-fishing  water  in 
Scotland,  and  also  historically  known  for  its  Castle 
— now  ruinous — where  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland  was 
imprisoned  in  1567,  and  where  she  made  her  escape. 
The  keys  of  the  Castle  were  found  in  the  lake 
several  years  ago,  where  they  were  thrown  at  that 
time,  and  are  preserved  at  Dalmahoy  Castle,  near 
Edinburgh.  I  then  mounted  my  iron  steed,  much 
refreshed,  for  the  "  fair  city"  of  Perth,  about  20  miles. 
The  scenery  for  a  few  miles  is  uninteresting  till  I 
came  to  Glen  Farg — a  pretty  glen — studded  with 
trees,  and  the  river  Bien  brawling  along,  parallel 
with  a  fine  road.  A  party  of  bicyclists  rushed  past 
me  with  electric  speed.  It  is  a  great  mistake  of 
cyclists  passing  through  such  a  lovely  landscape 
not  to  slow  up  and  appreciate  such  lovely  surround- 
ings. A  snug  little  hotel  is  happily  situated  half-way 
in  the  glen — nestling  among  the  trees — inviting  the 
C3"clist  to  "  refresh,"  even  against  his  will. 

Emerging  from  this  beautiful  paradise,  a  nice  run 
is  obtained  of  four  miles — level,  like  a  cemented 
path — on  to  the  Bridge  of  Earn.  After  three  miles 
pedalling  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  "fair  city"  of 
Perth  lay  mapped  before  me — a  magnificent  view  of 
the  river  Tay,  Moncrieff  and  Kinnoul  Hills,  the 
fertile  Carse  of  Gowrie,  Scone  Palace,  and  far 
away  in  the  distance  the  glorious  hills  of  Auld 
Scotland — 


"  The  stern  Scottish  Highlands  — 
The  home  of  the  clansman,  the  brave  and  the  free — 

Where  the  clouds  love  to  rest  on  the  mountain's  rough 
breast 
Ere  they  journey  afar  o'er  the  islandless  sea." 

Descending  the  hill,  I  passed  the  "  Penitentiary," 
through  the  South  Inch,  and  arrived  in  Perth. 
After  dinner  I  had  a  walk  through  this  interesting 
town,  with  its  historical  associations  and  lovely 
parks,  stood  on  its  bridge,  and  admired  its  noble 
river  : 

"  '  Behold  the  Tiber  !'  the  vain  Roman  cried. 
Viewing  the  ample  Tay  from  Baiglie's  side  ; 
But  Where's  the  Scot  that  would  the  vaunt  repay, 
And  hail  the  puny  Tiber  for  the  Tay?" 

I  had  forty  miles  still  to  ride,  and  I  pedalled  my 
way  on  to  the  Great  North  Road  (the  same  road 
that  leads  on  to  John-o'-Groat's,  and  where  the 
English  scorchers  travelled  who  rode  from  Land's 
End),  keeping  in  view  that  "  It's  not  the  length  of 
the  road  that  kills,  but  the  pace."  Scone  Palace  is 
here  passed  on  the  left,  where  the  ancient  kings  of 
Scotland  were  crowned.  A  number  of  villages, 
which  years  ago  were  full  of  bustle  and  excitement, 
are  now  rendered  useless  since  the  Highland  Rail- 
way was  opened.  Birnam  is  now  reached,  mentioned 
in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  "  Macbeth."  Little 
Dunkeld,  seen  on  the  left,  has  given  rise,  many  years 
ago,  to  the  following  ludicrous  lines  : — 
"  O  what  a  parish,  what  a  terrible  parish, 

O  what  a  parish  is  Little  Dunkeld  ! 

They  hae  hangit  the  minister,  drowned  the  precentor 

Dung  down  the  steexile,  and  drucken  the  bell. 

Though  the   steeple   was    down,   the   kirk  was   still 

stannin' — ■ 
They  biggit  a  lam'  where  the  bell  used  to  hang  ; 
A  stell-pat  they  gat,  and  they  brewed  Hielan'  whisky, 
On  Sundays  they  drank  it,  and  rantit  and  sang." 

A  magnificent  bridge  is  now  crossed,  and  I  ride 
into  Dunkeld,  having  done  15  miles  since  leaving 
Perth.  After  resting  for  30  minutes,  I  inspected  the 
ancient  cathedral.  Among  many  interesting  tombs 
is  one  erected  to  the  son  of  King  Robert  II.  of 
Scotland,   date   1394;  also   a   mural  monument   of 
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marble  in  memory  of  the  officers  of  the  42ml  Regt. 
who  fell  in  the  Crimea  : 

"  Here,  among  the  hills  that  nursed  each  hardy  Gael, 
Our  votive  marble  tells  the  soldier's  tale  : 
Art's  mag'c  power  each  perished  friend  recalls. 
And  hsroes  haunt  these  old  cathedral  walls." 
Not  far  from  Dunkeld  lies  the  village  of  Inver,  the 
residence  of  the  celebrated  composer  and  violinist, 
Neil  Gow,  the  Scotch  Paganini: 

"  You've  surely  heard  o'  famous  Neil, 
The  man  that  played  the  fiddle  weel  ? 
I  wat  he  was  a  canty  chiel. 
And  dearly  lo'ed  the  whisky,  O  ! 
And  aye  sin'  he  wore  tartan  trews 
He  dearly  lo'ed  the  Athol  brose  ■* 
And  wae  was  he,  ye  may  suppose, 
To  play  fareweel  to  whisky,  O  !" 

The  road,  four  miles  from  Dunkeld,  on  each  side  is 
closed  in  with  rows  of  massive  beech  and  elm  trees, 
hundreds  of  years  old,  and  the  Tay  flowing  on  the 
left,  makes  a  beautiful  drive  all  the  way  to  Pit- 
lochry— especially  for  cyclists.  It  was  on  this  road 
that  Prince  Charlie  moved  down  to  the  Lowlands, 
with  his  kilted  Highlanders,  in  1745,  conquering  at 
the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  and  ending  his  career  at 
Culloden.  I  have  frequently  travelled  past  here  on 
the  Highland  Railway,  but  never  experienced  such 
delight  as  when  I  rode  along  this  lovely  landscape 
on  my  faithful  "  Humber"  : 

"  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ?" 

Arriving  at  Pitlochry  (70  miles  from  Edinburgh), 
I  rested  fully  an  hour,  preparatory  to  the  last  ten 
miles  of  my  journey.  This  is  a  pretty  village,  with  a 
splendid  hydropathic  establishment.     I  was  amused 

*  Honey  and 


at  a  native  remarking,  "  Did  you  come  a'  the  way  from 
Edinburgh  on  they  three  girs  (hoops)  ?"  Four  miles 
from  Pitlochry  is  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie.  I  chained 
my  tricycle  to  a  gate,  and  walked  up  the  Pass,  where 
I  met  the  guide,  who  pointed  out  the  Soldier's  Leap, 
and  the  battlefield  where  General  Mackay's  Low- 
land troops  were  routed  by  the  celebrated  Claver- 
house  and  his  Highlanders,  in  1689.  A  short  distance 
from  the  Bridge  of  Garry  is  the  entrance  to  the  Falls 
of  Tummel — -well  worthy  of  a  visit.  Eit  avant  once 
more,  I  found  the  roads  for  the  last  six  miles  very 
difficult,  hilly,  and  some  parts  unrideable.  The 
Queen's  View — three  miles  from  the  Pass — is  a  large 
jutting  rock,  from  which  you  get  a  delicious  view  of 
Loch  Tummel,  surrounded  on  each  side  by  stu- 
pendous mountains,  and  Schichallion  (3,457)  in  the 
distance,  capped  by  snow  sometimes  all  the  year 
round.  The  last  three  miles  pedalling  was  alongside 
the  loch,  one  of  the  prettiest  straths  in  Perthshire, 
clad  with  the  feathery  birch,  and  dotled  with  thatched 
crofts  and  farms,  where  the  sturdy  Highlanders  were 
reared  who  have  carved  their  names  in  the  world's 
history — 

"  A  bold  peasantry — their  country's  pride." 

I  arrived  at  last,  not  so  much  fatigued  as  I  ex- 
pected, and  feeling  I  had  a  few  miles  driving  in  me 
yet,  after  a  most  enjoyable  day's  tricycling  through 
one  of  the  finest  cycling  roads  in  Scotland — every 
glen,  strath,  and  village  rendered  historically  famous 
by  the  events  of  bj'gone  days. 

"  I  have  trod  merry  England,  and  dwelt  on  its  charms 
I've  wandered  through  Erin,  'he  gem  of  the  sea  ; 
But  the   Highlands   alone   the   true    Scottish    heart 
warms — 
Her  heather  is  bloomiug,  her  eagles  are  free." 
whisky. 
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MR.    T.    D.    OLIVER,    Jesmond    B.C. 


THERE  is,  perhaps,  or  rather  has  been,  until 
the  name  of  English  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  present  season  became  all  prominent, 
no  more  familiar  name  to  the  supporters  of 
Northern  race  meetings  than  that  of"  Tommy"  OUver, 
who  has  so  long  figured  on  the  Newcastle  and  dis- 
trict paths  as  the  local  scratch  man  and  champion 
of  the  North,  and,  indeed,  until  that  cycling  pheno- 
menon English  came  out,  was  believed  by  the 
habitues  oiihe  Northern  tracks  to  be  next  door  to 
invincible.  Born  in  March,  1862,  he  will  be  23  years 
of  age  next  year — certainly,  by  no  means  an  age  on 


which  he  is  likely  to  feel  on  the  shelf,  although  be 
has  been  on  the  path  since  '78.  Although  a  remark- 
ably good  stayer  and  hard  road-rider.  Tommy 
Oliver  has  been  most  intinrately  connected  with  the 
racing  side  of  cycling,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  in 
speaking  of  his  performances,  treat  with  that  phase 
of  the  question.  As  may  be  supposed,  his  first  year 
was  not  a  startling  success,  being  then  but  a 
youngster  ;  still,  a  couple  of  firsts  and  as  many 
thirds  encouraged  him  to  proceed,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  '79,  he  succeeded  in  placing  three  firsts,  as 
many  seconds,  and  one  third  to  his  credit,  princi- 
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pally  from  about  250  yards  in  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  down  to  200  yards  in  the  two  miles  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  from  the  then  scratch  men,  Jobling 
and  Anderson.  As  the  majority  of  handicaps  in  the 
Nortli  have  been  two  miles  events,  the  starts  are 
accustomed  to  be  reckoned  for  that  distance,  and  in 
1880  Mr.  Oliver  was  put  back  20  yards  from  his  pre- 
vious performances,  commencing  the  season  with 
180  yards.  This  was  his  first  really  successful  year, 
fur,  training  steadily  and  hard,  he  rapidly  developed 
form,  and  as  a  consequence  won  event  after  event, 
as  he  was  gradually  brought  back  nearer  the  scratch 
men,  and  by  the  end  of  the  season  he  found  himself 
winning  a  mile  handicap  from  the  15  yards  mark. 
In  this  season  he  secured  seven  firsts  and  a  couple 
of  seconds,  two  of  his  firsts  being  at  meetings  pro- 
moted by  George  Waller,  after  his  win  at  the  long- 
distance championship  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  and 
held  by  him  on  his  portable  boarded  track.  In  1881 
scratch  mark  was  considered  good  enough  for  him, 
and  Mr.  Oliver  started  principally  throughout  the 
season  from  either  the  post  of  honour  or  a  very  few 
yards  in  front  of  it.  He  raced  hard  and  successfully, 
and  that  his  prizes  were  not  more  numerous  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  athletic  gatherings  in  the  dis- 
trict were  comparatively  few  and  far  between.  In 
this  year  he  secured  six  firsts,  three  seconds,  and  a 
third,  as  well  as  taking  one  time  medal.  He  won 
the  five  miles  scratch  race  for  the  championship  of 
the  North,  but  a  foul  being  claimed,  he  had  to  re- 
contest  it,  when  victory  fell  from  his  grasp,  the 
weather  being  exactly  the  reverse  to  what  it  had 
been  on  the  previous  occasion,  and  quite  unsuited 
to  him,  being  an  extremely  heavy  day.  In  this  year 
he  also  secured  the  inter-club  championship,  and 
placed  the  highest  average  prize  to  his  credit  by 
securing  the  highest  possible  number  of  points,  being 
first  in  all  the  trial  heats  as  well  as  the  final ;  and  he 
secured  the  mile  handicap  at  Waller's  grounds  in  the 
then  remarkable  time  for  the  North  of  3m.  6Js.  1882 
proved  a  good  year— in  fact,  as  far  as  number  of 
prizes  are  concerned,  his  best  year,  and  he  held  his 
post  as  scratch  man  with  no  one  to  challenge  him. 
In  this  year  he  placed  to  his  credit  16  firsts,  two 
seconds,  two  thirds,  and  two  dead-heats,  which  latter 
took  place  with  Wilkinson,  when  competing  for  the 
Waller  challenge  cup.  He  also  secured  this  cup 
"three  times,  when  it  became  his  own  property,  and 
amongst  his  wins  for  the  season  are  reckoned  the 
five  miles  local  championship  cup,  value  30  guineas, 
the  Northumberland  challenge  plate,  value  10  guineas, 
and  the  Cowen  challenge  cup,  value  50  guineas  ; 
whilst  at  Penrith,  on  August  2nd,  he  put  in  a  per- 
formance ihat  few  riders  can  lay  claim  to  have 
equalled,  by  winning  the  one,  two,  and  three  miles 
handicaps  from  scratch.      He  appears,  however,  to 


have  rather  overtaxed  his  strength,  for,  on  recom- 
mencing training  for  1883,  it  seemed  to  lessen  his 
speed  rather  than  the  reverse,  and  he  did  not  im- 
prove so  much  as  he  had  expected  to  have  done. 
He  was,  however,  fairly  successful,  and  succeeded  in 
winning  the  new  Waller  25  guineas  cup  for  the  one 
mile  championship  of  the  North,  after  a  magnificent 
struggle  with  E.  J.  Wilkinson,  who  finished  second, 
Frank  Moore  being  third.  Later  on,  in  the  compe- 
tition for  the  same  cup,  he  was,  however,  beaten  by 
Fred  Sutton,  the  N.C.U.  five  miles  champion;  and 
he  was  also  beaten  by  G.  H.  lUston  in  the  Cowen 
challenge  cup  competition,  in  which,  however,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  defeating  Sutton,  and  thus 
retrieving  his  laurels  somewhat.  He  was  successful, 
however,  in  finally  securing  the  cup  for  the  five  miles 
championship  of  the  North,  as  well  as  the  Northum- 
berland challenge  cup.  In  this  year  also  he  had  the 
honour  of  representing  his  district  as  well  as  his 
club  in  the  one  mile  championship  of  England,  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  being  the  first  North- 
country  representative  who  had  ever  taken  part  in  a 
N.C.U.  event,  and,  although  beaten  by  A.  Thompson 
in  his  heat,  was  the  only  other  competitor  who  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  time  medal,  which  hediddnthe 
magnificent  time  (for  the  weather)  of  2m.  46fs. 
The  season  of  1884,  through  the  sudden  rise  of  that 
Northern  meteor,  English,  has  caused  Mr.  Oliver  to 
have  to  take  second  position  where  he  used  to  take 
first ;  but,  though  defeated,  he  has  been  by  no  means 
disgraced,  for,  so  far  as  times  are  concerned,  he  has 
proved  himself  to  be  better  than  ever,  and,  indeed, 
has  defeated  English  on  one  or  two  occasions,  in  one 
instance  giving  him  as  much  as  20  yards  start.  Four 
firsts,  twice  that  number  of  seconds,  and  four  thirds, 
with  three  dead-heats  and  two  time  medals  is  the  sum- 
mary of  his  work  for  the  year.  His  best  times  of  the  year 
were  his  dead-heat  at  four  miles,  done  in  12m.  8|s., 
and  the  run  off,  which  he  won  in  iim.52^s.  On  June 
gth  he  ran  a  dead-heat  with  English,  giving  that  rider 
20  yards  in  two  miles,  but  was  beaten  by  him  in  the' 
run  off.  At  Jarrow,  on  June  21st,  he  defeated 
English  in  a  two  miles  scratch  race,  and  ran  a  dead- 
heat  with  him  over  the  same  distance  on  the  Tyne- 
mouth  grass  track  a  month  later ;  he  also  defeated 
him  in  a  mile  scratch  race  at  Gateshead.  At  the 
Leeds  Harehills  Sports,  on  August  i6th,  he  again 
defeated  English,  taking  second  prize  to  the  latter's 
third,  both  starting  from  scratch.  He  ran  home 
very  close  also  in  the  ten  miles  championship  of 
the  North,  at  Wallsend,  in  the  very  good  time  of 
30m.  14s.  Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  Mr.  Oliver's  per- 
formances, however,  will  be  gleaned  from  a  perusal 
of  the  complete  list,  which  we  annex  at  the  oot  ot 
the  present  article.  Were  the  Northern  paths  faster, 
Mr.  Oliver's  times  would  show  up  better  in  compari- 
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son  with  men  who  train  and  ride  on  the  London 
paths.     That  he  is  a  good  man  on  the  road  was 
proved  in  the  recent  "  Kangaroo"  loo  miles  road 
competition,  in  which  he  finished  sixth,  his  time  for 
the  distance   being  8h.  55m    30s.,  and  securing  the 
silver   medal.       He   stands    5ft.    loi-in.,    and    scales 
lost.  5lbs.,  riding  a  55^in.  machine.     He  has  now  gone 
into  the  trade,  having  been  appointed  manager  over 
a  new  depot  in  Newcastle,  which  Messrs.  Rudgeand 
Co.  have  just  opened.     It  is  uncertain  whether  busi- 
ness will  admit  of  his  training  next  season,  but  if  he 
does  we  may  feel  quite  sure  that  he  will  render  a 
good  account  of  himself,  and  give  his  opponents  all 
their  work  to  do  to  lower  the  blue  and  silver  colours 
of  the  Jesmond  crack.      T.  D.  O.  is  very  popular  at 
all  local   wheel   gatherings,  his   musical   and  vocal 
talent  rendei'ing  him  a  great  favourite. 
1878. — This   year   is  easily  summarised,   being   Mr. 
Oliver's  first   year  at  racing.        He  succeeded 
in  taking  two  firsts  and  two  thirds   in  races  of 
a  minor  importance. 
,1879. — In  '79  he  succeeded   in  placing  three  firsts, 
three  seconds,  and  one  third  prize  to  his  credit, 
principally  from  about  250  yds  down  to  200  from 
the  then  scratch  men  (Jobling  and  T.  Anderson) 
in  two  miles. 
1880. — Mr.  Oliver  commenced  '80  from  off  the  180  yds 
mark  in  two  miles,  and,  after  a  fairly  successful 
season,  finished  from  the  15  yds  mark  in  one  mile 
with    a    winning    bracket    to   his    credit    from 
that.       Particulars   of  dates  and  distances  for 
this  year  as  follow  : — April  loth,  North  Durham 
Grounds,  two  miles  handicap,   ist ;  May  17th, 
Hexham  Sports,  two  miles  handicap,  2nd  ;  June 
24th,   Ryton  Sports,  two  miles  handicap,   ist ; 
June    27th,    Northumberland   A. B.C.  ten  miles 
handicap,   ist;  August  7th,  Tynemouth  A. B.C. 
two  miles  handicap,  ist ;  August  14th,  Newcastle 
A. B.C.    two  miles  handicap,  2nd ;    September 
4th,    Sunderland,  six   hours'    contest  (Waller's 
promoting),   1st  ;    September    nth,    Eslington 
Park,     one     mile     handicap,     ist  ;     October, 
South    Shields,  eight    hours'  contest    (Waller's 
promoting),  ist. 
1881. — In  '81  he  started  principally  from  scratch  and 
short    marks,   with   a   good    share   of  success. 
Details  for  the  year  : — April  2nd,  County  Sports, 
two    miles   handicap,  2nd  ;    April  i8th.  Border 
Club,  Carlisle,  one  mile  handicap  ist,  one  mile 
scratch  race  ist;  June  nth,  Elswick  A.B.C.  two 
miles  handicap,  2nd;  July,  Tynemouth   A.B.C. 
two  miles  handicap,  ist  (this  being  the   second 
year  he  secured  their  open  handicap) ;    August 
13th,   N.A.B.C.  five  miles  championship  of  the 
North,  ist;   August    19th,  N.A.B-C,  five  iniles 


championship  of  the  North,  3rd  ;  August  20th, 
Waller's  Grounds,  one  mile  handicap,  ist 
(record,  3m.  6|s,)  ;  October  ist,  N.A.B.C.  inter- 
club  championship  ist  (highest  average  prize) ; 
December  3rd,  Victoria  Grounds,  one  mile 
handicap,  2nd. 

1882. — This  was  without  doubt  his  most  event- 
ful year,  as  he  now  occupied  the  proud  position 
of  scratch  man  of  the  district  beyond  dispute. 
In  this  year  he  secured  the  Waller  cup  three 
times,  as  per  conditions,  making  it  his  own  pro- 
perty, the  Northumberland  challenge  plate,  value 
ten  guineas,  and  the  Cowen  challenge  cup,  value 
50  guineas.  Details  : — March  13th,  road  race,  14 
miles,  ist;  April  nth, Waller  cup, onemilecham- 
pionship  of  North,  ist ;  May  20th,  County  Sports, 
one  mile  handicap,  3rd  ;  May  29th,  Waller's  cup, 
one  mile,  dead-heat  with  Wilkinson  (time,  3m.  3s., 
best  in  North) ;  May  30th,  ditto,  ditto  (time, 
3m.  IS.,  ditto) ;  June  17th,  Jesmond  A.B.C.  four 
miles  scratch,  ist;  June  28th,  Northumberland 
challenge  plate,  ist ;  June  29th,  T.F.  Sports, 
one  mile  handicap,  ist ;  July  17th,  Waller's  one 
mile  championship  of  North,  decision  of  dead- 
heat,  ist  (2nd  victory) ;  July  22nd,  N.D.C.C. 
one  mile  handicap,  ist;  Jul}'  29th,  N.A.B.C.  five 
miles  championship  of  North,  ist ;  July  31st, 
inter-club  championship,  ist  (also  highest  aver- 
age) ;  August  2nd,  Penrith  Border  Club  one 
mile  handicap  ist,  three  miles  handicap  ist,  two 
miles  scratch  ist;  August  5th,  Wallsend  A.B.C. 
two  miles  handicap,  2nd  (time,  6m.  lojs.,  best 
in  North) ;  August  12th,  Cowen  challenge  cup, 
ist ;  August  14th,  G.A.B.C.  half-mile  handicap, 
2nd ;  August  i6th,  Sunderland,  half-mile  scratch, 
ist ;  September  2nd,  Wallsend,  three  miles 
scratch,  ist ;  September  20th,  Cleator  Moor,  five 
miles  handicap,  3rd  ;  September  23rd,  Waller's 
one  mile  championship  of  North  cup,  ist. 

1883. — In  '83  Mr.  Oliver  again  commenced  training, 
but  the  heavy  strain  it  had  entailed  the  previous 
year  had  the  effect  of  lessening  his  list  of  vic- 
tories in  a  large  degree.  He,  however,  succeeded 
in  winning  the  neiv  Waller  25  guineas  cup 
(the  one  mile  championship  of  the  North)  once, 
bnt  had  to  relinquish  it  later  on,  but  succeeded  in 
adding  his  final  wins  to  the  30  guineas  cup  (five 
miles  championship  of  the  North),  and  ten  guineas 
Northumberland  challenge  plate.  He  also  had 
the  honour  of  representing  his  district  and  the 
Jesmond  A.B.C.  in  the  National  Cyclists'  Union 
one  mile  championship,winning  the  time  standard 
medal,  2m.  46+s.  Details  : — May  30th,  Darling- 
ton, one  mile  scratch,  2nd  ;  June  2nd,  Waller 
cup,  one  mile  champioaship  of  North,  ist ;  June 
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6th,  Cleator  Moor,  five  miles  handicap  ist,  two 
miles  handicap  ist;  June  gth,  J. A. B.C.  four 
miles  scratch,  2nd  ;  June  30th,  N.A.B.C.  five 
miles  championship  of  North,  ist  (second 
victory  for  this  cap)  ;  July  7th,  Northumberland 
plate,  one  mile  scratch,  ist  (second  victory)  ; 
July  14th,  N.C.U.  one  mile  championship  of 
England,  time  medal  ;  July  i6th,  N.D.C.C. 
three  miles  scratch  race,  2nd  ;  July  i8th, 
L.A.B.C.  two  miles  scratch  race,  ist;  July  25th, 
Cowen  challenge  cup,  2nd ;  September  ist, 
Waller  cup,  3rd  ;  September  8th,  J. A. B.C.  one 
mile  handicap,  3rd ;  October  6th,  Middles- 
brough, one  hour's  contest,  time  medal. 
1884. — It  may  seem  perplexing  to  remark  that  '84  was 
Mr.  Oliver's  best  year,  yet  such  is  undoubtedly 
the  case,  as  regards  time,  he  having  ran  a  dead- 
heat  with  English  over  four  miles  in  12m.  8Js., 
and  winning  the  run  off  in  iim.  52JS.,  both 
best  in  North.  Particulars  for  the  year : — 
May  30th,  J. A. B.C.  four  miles  scratch,  dead- 
heat  (time,  12m.  8^s.),  English  and  Oliver; 
June  2nd,  J. A. B.C.  four  miles  scratch,  Oliver  i, 
English  2  (time,  iim.  52^3.),  record  medal; 
June  gth,  E.A.B.C.  two  miles  handicap,  Oliver 
scratch,  and  English  20  yds,  dead-heat — 
English  winning  the  run  off;  June  i8th,  Cleator 
Moor,  five  miles  handicap,  3  ;  June  21st,  Jarrow 
A. B.C.  two  miles  scratch,  Wilkinson  i,  Oliver  2, 
English  3 ;  July  12th,  Wallsend,  ten  miles 
championship  of  the  North  cup,  English  i, 
Oliver  2  (time,  30m.  14s.) ;  July  14th,  Kent 
House   cup,   scratch    three    miles,    English    i, 


Oliver  2  (won  by  a  loot)  ;  July  17th,  Tynemouth 
Rowing  Club  two  miles  handicap,  dead-heat 
English  and  Oliver,  both  from  scratch,  Oliver 
refusing  to  ride  over  ;  July  19th,  N.D.C.C.  one 
mile  scratch  race,  only  two  competitors,  Oliver 
I,  English  2;  August  2nd,  Wallsend,  one  mile 
handicap,  3 ;  August  20th,  Tynemouth  Swim- 
ming Club  Sports,  one  mile  handicap,  third  in 
this  event  to  English  ;  August  21st,  Tynemouth 
Swimming  Club  Sports,  two  miles  handicap, 
second  in  this  event  to  English  ;  August  21st, 
Tynemouth  Swimming  Club  Sports,  two  miles 
invitation  race,  second  in  this  event  to  English ; 
August  23rd,  Cowen  cup,  two  miles  scratch  race, 
3;  August  30th,  Waller  cup,  one  mile  scratch 
race,  2 ;  August  6th,  Heaton  A.C.  one  mile" 
handicap,  1 ;  August  20th,  L.A.B.C.  two  miles 
scratch,  i  ;  August  27th,  "  Kangaroo"  100  miles 
race,  nine  hours  medal. 
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CLUBS. 


^^  OCI.'VLLY  speaking,  a  club  may  be  defined 
^^  as  a  weapon  used  by  men  to  keep  women 
/^^^  off;  but,  in  these  days  of  T.C.'s  and  C.C.'s 
with  lady  members,  this  social  definition 
cannot  be  applied  to  cycling  clubs.  "  Clubs  are  going 
down,"  or,  "Clubs  will  die  out,"  are  expressions  we 
have  heard  ad  nauseam  from  cyclists,  but  why  cycle 
clubs  should  die  out  any  more  than  cricket  clubs  or 
football  clubs,  or  like  associations,  we  fail  entirely  to 
see.  Even  the  most  "hipped"  clubman  does  not 
venture  to  suggest  that  cycling  will  die  out.  Indeed, 
he  would  be  a  rash  man  to  assert  any  such  thing  in 
these  days,  when  there  is  practically  a  daily  press 
for  cycling — or  its  equivalent,  viz.,  six  weeklies — a 
monthly,  an  annual,  and  Xmas  numbers  galore. 
No  ;  in  1885  the  wheel  has  a  more  promising  future 
than  it  ever  has  had  before.  Maybe  the  veterans 
who  have  been  at  cycliiig  fgr  the  past  ten  years  or 


so  are  getting  rather  less  enthusiastic,  but  as  one 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  so  do  not  their 
individual  feelings  govern  the  vast  mass  of  cyclists. 

Just  the  same  with  clubs.  We  venture  to  assert 
that  there  are  at  the  present  moment  clubs  in 
existence  which  possess  every  bit  as  much  "  go"  and 
enthusiasm  as  was  possessed  by  the  men  who  formed 
the  pioneer  cycling  associations  in  1870-4.  That 
certain  clubs  have  died,  and  that  others  have 
decayed  and  are  mere  wrecks  of  their  former  selves, 
is  undoubted  ;  but  that  other  clubs  have  been  formed 
and  are  prospering,  and  that  men,  as  a  rule,  follow 
out  the  scriptural  advice  and  do  not  care  to  put  new 
wine  into  old  bottles,  is  equally  true  ;  and  we  venture 
to  say  that  club  life  is  as  sound  as  ever  it  was. 
There  are  many  causes  why  clubs  do  not,  in  some 
instances,  increase,  multiply,  and  prosper.  There 
ii  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  young  man  outside  a 
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club  that  to  be  within  it  is  something  too  great  to  be 
aspired  to  ;  and  knowing  no  one  within  it  to  dispel 
this  illusion,  the  youngster  to  whom  we  refer  either 
remains  unattached,  or,  meeting  with  some  other 
young  fellows  who  have  an  equal  illusory  view  of  the 
old-established  club  of  their  locality,  they  band 
themselves  together  and  form  a  new  club  of  their 
own,  which  in  time  frequently — if  well  managed — 
displaces  the  "old  original"  which  was  once  re- 
garded with  such  feelings  of  awe.  Then  there  is 
the  awkward  trait  in  some  natures  which  prevents 
their  being  able  to  receive  "  punishment"  or  defeat 
with  a  good  grace.  If  they  are  outvoted  on  any  pet 
scheme,  instead  of  grinning  and  bearing  it  and 
waiting  for  their  turn  in  the  tide  of  affairs,  they 
resign  en  masse  and  start  a  club  of  their  own,  only  in 
course  of  time  to  repeat  the  same  tactics  in  club 
No.  2,  and  then  start  club  No.  3,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  club  most  to  be  dreaded  from 
a  failure  point  of  view  is  a  happy  family  club — an 
association  where  everybody  knows  everybody  else, 
and  in  which,  although  A.  may  not  agree  with  B., 
neither  of  them  cares  to  "  kick  up  a  row,  don't  you 
know,"  and  so  everything  goes  on  as  smoothly  and  as 
merrily  as  the  proverbial  marriage-bell.  Ah  !  there's 
the  rub.  When  the  marriage-bell  begins  to  ring, 
as  it  does  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  A.,  B.,  and 
C,  and  in  course  of  time  D.,  E.,  and  F.,  and  others, 
succumb  to  their  fate,  and  leave  the  "  Happy 
Family  B.C."  to  its  fate  ;  either  withdrawing 
altogether,  or  paying  their  subscriptions  and 
thinking  no  more  of  the  club  affairs  beyond  their 
annual  disbursement.  The  desire  to  have  none  but 
personal  friends — "  No  fellows  who'll  kick  up  a  row, 
you  know  " — has  prevented  the  advent  of  any  young 
blood  to  take  the  places  of  the  rapidly-retiring 
Benedicts,  and  so  the  club  decays.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  always  the  holy  bond  of  matrimony  which  causes 
decay.  The  calls  of  business,  change  of  residence, 
and  lots  of  other  causes  may  have  the  same  result. 

Love  of  office  is  another  cause  of  the  decay  of 
clubs.  Men  get  so  fond  of  office  that  they  won't 
resign,  and  their  fellow-clubmen  have  qualms  of 
conscience  against  disturbing  one  who  has  been  so 
long  captain  or  hon.  sec,  as  the  case  may  be.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  the  office  only  which  A.  seeks, 
and  its  duties  he  grossly  neglects.  Now,  no  club  can 
prosper  under  these  circumstances,  and  members 
should  consider  whether  it  is  not  better  to  oiTend 
even  an  old  member  than  to  let  the  club  decay  to 
please  his  vanity.  It  requires  a  strong  amount  of 
moral  courage  for  any  man  to  impeach  a  club  officer 
actually   in    office.     There  is  no   truer  saying  than 


that  possession  is  nine-tenths  of  the  law.  Our  own 
experience  of  trying  to  introduce  new  blood  on  the 
committees  of  clubs,  though  successful,  was  not 
altogether  an  unalloyed  joy,  for  though  it  saved  the 
clubs — one  aquatic  and  one  cycling — from  the  fate 
they  were  drifting  into,  still  the  fierceness  of  the 
struggle  left  permanent  marks  on  the  stormers. 
Still,  no  club  is  sound  which  has  not  experienced 
violent  internal  dissensions,  and  after  such  experi- 
ence has  managed  to  remain  a  club.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  club  which  is  composed  of  members  a 
section  of  \\hom  are  always  trying  for  power,  but 
who,  at  the  same  time,  accept  defeat  after  defeat 
with  equanimity,  and  in  all  great  events,  like  club 
musters,  turn  out  well,  is  th  club  which  will  live 
through  all  time. 

There  should,  to  our  mind,  be  a  rule  that  the 
captaincy  of  a  club  could  be  held  for  not  longer  than 
two  successive  years — no  matter  how  good  a  man 
any  captain  might  prove  to  be.  The  honorar}- secre- 
taryship, being  a  post  of  drudgery,  might  very  well 
be  left  to  whomsoever  would  take  it,  but  the  cap- 
taincy, being  an  ornamental  post,  and  one  more 
sought  after,  would  form  an  object  of  ambition  for 
men  as  each  two  years  expired.  This  is  only  the 
rule  applied  to  cycling  which  is  in  force  in  ordinary 
life,  with  varying  periods  of  office,  from  the 
colonelcy  of  a  regiment  to  a  mayoralty,  or  the 
chairmanship  of  a  local  parish  committee.  The 
more  interest,  however,  that  can  be  raised  amongst 
clubmen  the  better.  Depend  upon  it,  although  club- 
men may  say,  "  Keep  the  office,  old  fellow,"  and 
some  may  really  mean  it,  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
club  at  large  that  the  captaincy,  like  a  French 
marshal's  baton,  is  within  measurable  distance  of 
the  youngest  member. 

We  have  tried  to  prove,  and  we  trust  we  have  suc- 
ceeded, that  it  is  not  clubs  which  are  dying  out,  nor 
is  it  men  who  are  tiring  of  clubs  ;  but  that,  when  a 
failure  takes  place,  it  is  from  some  inherent  defect, 
either  in  the  constitution,  the  management,  or  the 
policy  of  a  club.  Runs,  of  course,  are  not  so  popular 
as  they  were,  but  the  social  winter  life  of  cycling 
clubs  never  was  stronger  than  it  is  at  present.  Some 
enthusiasts  profess  to,  and  possibly  really  do,  think 
that  social  gatherings  are  entirely  de  trop  as  regards 
cycling  clubs-,  and  that  their  sole  raison  d'etre  is  to 
carry  out  runs  and  races,  and  give  medals  for  atten- 
dances, and  club  handicaps;  but,  depend  upon  it,  the 
club  which  has  a  strong  social  vitality  will  be  able 
to  carry  out  the  medallion  business  with  as  great 
effect  as  other  clubs,  while  at  the  same  time 
possessing  more  prospect  of  a  permanent  life, 


HOW    THE    WHEEL    WORLD    WAGS. 


ACRIMONIOUSLY  !   1S84  draws  to  its  close 
with    an    accompanying    chorus    of    bad 
temper  amongst  many  of  the  individuals 
who  are,  for  the  time  being,  makingthe  most 
noise  in  the  wheel  world.     And  in  1994  we  shall  look 
back  a  decade,  and  say  to  ourselves  "  Ah,  what  fools 
we  were  then  !" 

The  general  meeting  of  the  Touring  Club  was  the 
most  noteworthy  event  during  December.  Nearlv 
fi\'e  hundred  members  answered  the  call  to  attend 
at  Cannon  Street  Hotel  on  the  thirteenth,  and  the 
interest  shown  in  the  debates  precluded  any 
scepticism  as  to  the  absorbing  interest  taken  in  the 
club's  politics.  The  great  reconstruction  firework, 
which  was  heralded  by  so  many  bangi  of  the  drum 
and  blasts  of  the  trumpet,  fizzled  out  very  impotently, 
and  a  crushing  reply  to  the  attack  on  the  Council's 
policy  was  afforded  by  the  registration  of  votes  in 
something  like  a  proportion  of  a  hundred  to  one, 
practically  affirming  confidence  in  the  existing 
organization  and  vvant-of-confidence  in  the  antagon- 
istic agitators.  A  rule  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of 
debates  was  tacitly  agreed  to  ;  ornamental  officers 
were  rejected  ;  subscriptions  were  hurried  up  ;  and 
Henry  Sturmey  attained  his  life's  desire  by  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  to  cut  up  the  unwieldy 
chief  consular  districts  into  county  boundary  dis- 
tricts. The  meeting  would  hear  nothing  of  amalga- 
mation with  the  N.C.U.,  but  broke  up  with  a  hurried 
but  well-deserved  vote  of  thanks  to  N.  F.  Duncan, 
the  best  chairman  the  club  ever  knew. 


Delegates  to  represent  independent  {i.e.,  not  club) 
members  of  the  National  Cyclists'  Union  are  now 
being  elected,  and  the  mentally-aberrated-young-men 
who  burn  to  occupy  seats  on  the  Council  are  taking 
the  opportunity  to  send  in  sundry  votes  ostensibly 
emanating  from  separate  individuals,  but  actually 
controlled,  and  the  subscriptions  paid,  by  them- 
selves. 


The    Tricycle    Union    is    really    buried. 
Society  of  Cyclists"  is  its  Phcenix. 


The 


The  slangy  tendency  of  the  age  was  exempHfied 
by  the  readiness  with  which  the  Vox  Populi  adopted 
"The  Healtheries"  as  a  name  for  the  late  Health 
Exhibition,  parodied  as  it  was  from  the  purely 
English  name  of  its  predecessor,  "The  Fisheries." 
Already  the  coming  Exhibition  of  Inventions  has 
been  nicknamed  "The  Inventories;"  and  now  our 


Stanley  Show  is  actually  being  officially  advertised 
as  "The  Wheeleries."  A  specially-erected  building 
on  the  Thames  Embankment  will  contain  the  1885 
Stanley  Show,  at  the  latter  end  of  January ;  when 
tandem  tricycles,  safety-bicycles,  and  improved 
lamps-that-won't-jump-off,  will  be  the  prevailing 
features  of  novelty. 

The  inventive  faculties  of  some  tricyclists  have 
resulted  in  such  diverse  developments  of  the 
coupling  mania  that  we  are  threatened  by  a  horde 
of  quadruple-driving,  quadruple-steering  quadri- 
cycles,  to  compete  in  tandem  tricycle  races ;  and 
three-in-hand  and  four-in-hand  tricycles  and  quad- 
ricycles  are  also  on  the  way  to  the  racing-path  ;  so 
that  the  forces  of  the  N.C.U.  are  again  to  be  in- 
voked in  settlement  of  disputes  regarding  the 
eligibility  of  such  compound  velocipedes  to  compete 
in  "  tandem  tricycle  "  races. 


Webb  and  Sutton  being  on  their  trial,  accused  of 
economising  The  Truth  in  reference  to  their  long- 
distance road-records,  Nixon  is  now  requested  to 
appear  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  to  substan- 
tiate his  veracity.  Nixon  seems  to  think  his  veracity 
too  good  to  require  substantiating,  and  declines  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  Public  Opinion. 
Act  Drop. 


Such  contradictory  and  absurd  dogmas  have 
recently  been  promulgated  upon  the  question  of 
what  constitutes  a  best-on-record,  that  it  is  pleasing 
to  learn  that  a  solution  of  the  problem  is  imminent, 
the  N.C.U.  having  expressed  its  intention  to  "  boss 
the  show"  in  future. 


Gate-money  charms  have  led  to  a  six  days' wobble 
on  small-wheeled  bicycles  being  promoted  at  the 
Westminster  Aquarium,  where  the  absence  of  space 
for  a  ground-floor  track  has  necessitated  the  erec- 
tion of  a  sort  of  mezzanine-floor  track  situated  mid- 
way between  the  ground  level  and  the  gallery.  Ten 
laps  go  to  the  mile,  if  you  please,  and  the  track  is 
too  narrow  for  more  than  one  rider  to  be  abreast  in 
anything  like  safety,  so  that  the  "  race  "  resolved 
itself  into  a  pure  lottery,  the  slowest  man  having 
probably  the  best  chance  of  winning  the  first  prize 
by  virtue  of  being  the  luckiest  in  escaping  serious 
accident.  Eight  out  of  the  ten  men  who  started 
were  brought  to  earth— I  should  say  to  plank — ■ 
within  the  first  hour-and-a-half,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  anti-bicycling  spectators. 
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HOW    THE    WHEEL    WORLD    WAGS. 


My  remarks  about  the  dubious  safety  of  small- 
wheeled  bicycles  have  been  followed  by  writers  in 
other  publications,  and  the  absurdity  of  imagining 
that  small  wheels  are  the  only  necessity  to  secure 
safety  in  a  bicycle  is  being  demonstrated.  Mean- 
time, the  mania  progresses,  and  small-wheeled  mon- 
strosities, which  occasion  fifty  times  the  discomfort 
of  larger-wheeled  bicycles,  are  flooding  the  market. 


A  sign  of  the  times  was  the  abandonment  by  the 
Finchley  Tricycle  Club  of  the  annual  procession  on 
the  occasion  of  its  closing  run  in  November.  The 
Finchley  Fathers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  displays  are  played  out;  and  so  the  jeers  of  a 
ribald  multitude  no  longer  greet  the  highly-respect- 
able but  eminently  slow  line  of  tricyclists  who  were 
wont  to  "  procesh  "  majestically  along  the  Barnet 
Road. 


The  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  cycling  in  the 
three  Metropolitan  Parks — Battersea,  Regent's,  and 
Victoria — are  at  length  published,  and  practically 
consist  of  forbidding  meets  and  assemblies  in  the 
Parks,  and  restricting  the  pace  to  eight  miles  an 
hour.  The  park-keepers  will  now  have  opportu- 
nities of  emulating  P.C.  Dean,  of  Hammersmith 
notoriety,  by  the  lofty  ideas  they  will  exhibit  on  the 
subject  of  the  velocity  of  moving  bodies  ;  and  the 
geared-up  tricyclist  will  enjoy  an  immunity  from 
suspicion  which  will  be  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
misery  of  the  geared-down  man  whose  rapid  pedal- 
ling calls  inexpert  attention  to  his  great  pace. 
*    *    ■-;: 

Not  the  least  exciting  topic  of  conversation  lately 
has  been  the  book  called  "Our  Camp,"  the  Christmas 
Number  published  for  the  fifth  annual  occasion  by 
the  proprietors  of  this  magazine.  Statements  having 
been  made  as  to  the  idea  for  this  Christmas  Number 
resulting  from  contemporary  literary  developments, 
it  may  be  as  well  for  me  to  say  here  that  the  order 
for  the  book  was  given,  and  the  idea  sketched  out, 
some  time  during  February  last. 


Of  the  book  itself  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak,  save 
to  remark  that  a  very  good  adage,  which  refers  more 
particularly  to  certain  portions  of  the  work,  tells  us 
that  "  the  satirist  points  his  moral  by  exaggerating 
the  truth."  Putting  the  Cyclist  Xmas  No.  for  1884 
side-by-side  with  its  only  contemporary,  the  beauti- 
ful figure  on  the  front  of  the  former  is  in  significant 
contrast  to  the  blacking-box-label-like  daub  on  the 
outside  of  the  latter ;  and  if  the  unanimous  asser- 
tions of  impartial  critics  are  any  criterion,  the 
insides  of  the  two  annuals  are  on  a  par  with  their 
exteriors. 


Mechanical  problems  and  ideas  are  so  prolifically 
induced  by  the  modern  tricycle  that  readers  of  The 
Tricyclist  have  no  dearth  of  notions  to  ponder  over. 
The  latest  discovery  is  that  tandems  can  be  made 
steadier  by  so  adjusting  the  respective  cranks  as  to 
make  the  two  riders  tread  with  left  and  right  in 
alternate  stroke  ;  thus,  if  one  rider  treads  left  while 
the  other  treads  right,  and  vice  versa,  the  weight  will 
always  be  equidistant  from  each  wheel,  instead  of — 
as  formerly — both  left  and  both  right  feet  treading 
together,  and  so  shifting  the  weight  on  to  each  wheel 
in  turn. 

The  perennial  discussion  on  the  "Otto's"  merits 
and  demerits  still  continues,  and  whatever  the  advo- 
cates of  the  "  Watteau-swinger"  may  fail  to  con- 
vince us  of,  they  do  at  least  place  it  beyond  doubt 
that  they  are  up  to  the  American  dodge  of  "  working 
a  gratis  advertisement." 


The  next  Touring  Club  move  is  to  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  exercising  an  espionage  over  the  manufacture 
of  cycles,  legal  action  being  taken  to  obtain  redress 
for  breach  of  warranty. 


Two  new  clubs  are  announced  as  the  "  London 
Wheelers"  and  the  "  Clayton  Social  and  Cycling 
Club." 


The  discussion  on  the  relative  strengths  of  different 
kinds  of  spokes  in  The  Cyclist  closed  with  a  decided 
preponderance  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  butt-ended 
direct-spoke  for  general  all-round  use. 

Paperchasing  retains  a  certain  amount  of  popu- 
larity, and  is  going  across  the  Channel  next.  So 
we're  told. 


It  is  not  very  difficult  to  discover  whether  my 
remarks  have  struck  home.  The  weekly  newspaper 
which  I  prefer  to  shelter  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Scissors-and-Paste  continues  to  exhibit  its  exclusive 
prerogative  of  bad  form  and  vulgarity.  Being 
obviously  unable  to  take  up  my  very  pointed  chal- 
lenge Scissors-and-Paste  has  adopted  the  genteel  and 
honourable  practice  of  vilifying  me  personally,  and 
bribing  its  friends  to  do  the  same.  Up  to  the  present, 
the  chief  crimes  of  which  I  am  accused  are  an 
inability  to  talk  so  loudly  as  my  critics,  and  an 
ability  to  write  on  such  varied  topics  as  to  necessitate 
several  distinct  nums  de  plume.  Regarding  the  former, 
I  can  only  plead  guilty  to  the  humiliating  impotence, 
and  admit  that  the  Editor  of  Scissors-and-Paste  and 
his  literary  jackals  can  beat  me  easily  in  a  shouting- 
match  ;  concerning  the  latter,  I  fancy  that  any  one 
of  my  detractors  has,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
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literary  work  done,  used  about  fifty  times  as  many  I  was  previously  i<novvn  ;  and  I  must  individually 
pseudonyms  as  I  have.  It  is  nobody's  business  to  thank  Scissors-and-Paste  for  having  paid  me  such  a 
question  the  choice  made  by  the  proprietors  of  this  high  compliment  as  to  expose  its  inability  to  prove 
magazine,  when  they  instructed  me  to  sign  this  me  guilty  of  any  offence  beyond  quiet  language  and 
article  by  some  other  pen-name  than  that  by   which       the  adoption  of  the  signature — 

Axis. 


KEY    TO    THE    PRINCIPAL    ILLUSTRATIONS     IN    "OUR    CAMP,"   THE     CHRIST- 
MAS   NUMBER    OF    THE    CYCLIST. 


"Here  we  go  Hunting  the  Festive  Pot." 
I,  D.  H.  Huie;   2,  W.   Brown;    3,  H.  J.  Webb;       HilHer ;  13,  Geo.  Smith  ;    14,  C.  P  Tacagni ;    15,]. 
4,  H.  W.  Gaskell;  5,   R.  Chambers;  6,   R.  Cripps  ;       H.  Sturmey;    16,  H.  Speechly  ;    17,    H.  F.  Wilson  ; 
7,  R.  English;  8,  T.  D.  Oliver;   9,  H.  W.  Ebsworth  ;       18,  S.  Sellers;   19,  H.  N.  Corselhs ;  20,  C.  E.  Liles  ' 
10,   A.  J.  Wilson;    it.    G.    P.    Coleman;   12,  G.  L.       21,  J- T.  Colher  ;   22,  P.  T.  Letchford. 


'  r/ : 


f'2.0 


'tss'  y/ 


The  Legislative  Tent. 


I,  R.  Cook;  2,  W.  F.  Sutton  ;  3,  G.  P.  Coleman  ; 
4,  C.  W.  Coe;  5,  A.  Prout ;  6,  F.  G.  Dray  ;  7,  F.  P. 
Low  ;  8,  Lord  Bury  ;  9,  R.  Todd  ;  10,  The  Union 
Stenographer  ;     11,    Major-General     Christopher  ; 

12,  R.  S.  Wallis-Roberts ;    13,  A.   Bird;    14,  J.  H.      Speechly;   27,  G.  L.  Hillier 
Sturmey;  15,  P.  T.  Letchford;    16,  A.  G.  Morrison; 


17,  H.  T.  Whorlow;  18,  A.  J.  Wilson;  19,  W.  B; 
Tanner;  20,  H.  N.  CorseUis ;  21,  E.  R.  Shipton . 
22,  H.  Croydon-Roberts  ;  2^,  W.  McCandlish  ; 
24,  H.   W.  Beningfield  ;  25,  M.  D.  Rucker ;  26,   H. 
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The  Exhibition  Tent. 


I,  Hillman ;  2,  Herbert;  3,  Cooper;  4,  Devey ; 
5,  Mushing  (Centaur  Co.)  ;  6,  Radges  (Caroche,  Co.) ; 
7,  8,  and  g,  Starley  Bros. ;  10,  Townend  ;  11,  Har- 
rington ;  12,  V/.  T.  Shaw  (Crypto  Co.).;  13, 
W.  PhiUips  (Rudge  and  Co.)  ;  14,  Thomas  ; 
15,  Bayliss  (Bayliss  and  Thomas)  ;  16,  F.  Warwick; 


17,  H.  J.  Lawson  (National  Cycle  Co.)  ;  18,  M.D. 
Riicker  ;  ig,  Burdess;  20,  J.  Lloyd  (Lloyd  Brothers)  ; 
21,  Starley  (Starley  and  Sutton)  ;  22,  White  (Coven- 
try Machinists'  Co.)  ;  23,  Matthews  (Sparkbrook 
Co.)  ;  24,  Singer ;  25,  Dearlove. 


Silhouette  at  Foot  of  Page  13.        . 

From  left  to  right. — H.  J.  Adams,  on  "  Facile  ;"  "  Champions  of  the  Year,"  on  Page  15. 

W.  F.  Sutton,  on  "  Cruiser  ;"  W.  Brown,  on  bicycle  ;  From   left   to   right.  —  Speechly,    English,    Liles, 

A.  Bird  and  T.  R.  Marriott,  on  "  Humber"  tandem ;  Chambers,  Fry. 
A.  Nixon,  on  "  Imperial  Club"  tricycle. 
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AMONGST  THE  CLUBS. 


That  new  Manchester  club  which  has  appointed 
an  officer  yclept  the  "  Pathfinder  "  has  struck  out  a 
new  line — one,  however,  which  smacks  of  40  shillings 
or  a  month — or  at  any  rate  would  do  down  Hammer- 
smith way. 

Tot  homines  quot  sententice  may  be  liberally  trans- 
lated as  far  as  the  C.T.C.  meeting  at  Cannon  Street 
Hotel  was  concerned.  "  What  a  lot  of  men,  and  how 
little  fair  play  they  showed  !  " 


To  be  "  amongst  the  clubs  "  at  present  is  to  live 
well,  the  Pickwick,  Kildare,  Lewisham,  ^olus. 
Zephyrs,  Brixton,  Beumond,  West  London,  Grafton, 
Gainsborough,  Temple,  Elswick,  and  others  having 
been  on  the  feed  this  past  month. 


Those  clubs  which  have  not  been  on  the  feed 
have  been  on  the  hop,  notably  so  the  London 
Scottish,  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Hermits,  Pelham,  Sun, 
Star,  City  of  London,  Belgrave,  Canonbury,  Bella- 
houston.  Hammersmith,  and  Leytonstone  Wan- 
derers. 

There  will  be  no  Danes'  ball  this  year.  This  is  a 
pity,  as  it  was  always  a  pleasant  affair  at  the  Free- 
masons' Tavern. 


"Smokers,"  "  socials,"  "  musicals" — words  coined 
in  cycledom — have  been  too  numerous  to  mention 
during  December,  and  a  long  and  imposing  list  face 
one  for  January.  There  is  truly  no  lack  of  vitality 
in  wheel  life. 


Why  does  the  Peckham  Rovers'  hon.  sec.  object  to 
sign  his  name,  and  why  should  he  have  selected  an 
old  nom  de  plume  of  the  late  Charles  Dickens  ? 
Wheel  Life  has  at  last  cut  him  short  with  a  "  Sign 
your  name — Boz  we  know  not." 


Benjamin  Nickells,  of  the  L.A.C.,  thanks  to  the 
evidence  supplied  him  by  Robert  Todd  and  C.  W. 
Nairn,  "  knocked  "  the  Herts  County  Constabulary 
at  Watford  last  month,  and  estabhshed  to  the 
Bench's  satisfaction  that,  as  yet,  there  is  no  law 
compelling  tricyclists  to  carry  lamps. 


"On,  Stanley,  on  !"  as  a  suitable  motto  for  the 
Stanley  C.C.,  is  well  exemplified  by  the  pluck  of  the 
club,  which,  boycotted  by  some  of  the  leading 
makers  and  unable  to  find  a  hall  large  enough  for 
its  show,  has  boldly  decided  to  erect  an  exhibition 
building  on  the  Victoria  Embankment  near  the 
Temple  Station,  to  call  it  "  The  Wheeleries,"  and 
to  guarantee  that  every  standard  pattern  of  "jigger  " 
shall  be  exhibited  therein  in  i88s. 
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If  the  spoi-tinp;  pressman  who  seems  to  think 
that  Euclid  is  all  letterpress,  and  to  be  as  equally 
at  sea  in  cycling  politics,  failed  to  understand  the 
clever  sarcasm  of  the  Christmas  Number  of  The 
Cyclist,  Messrs.  Lacy  Hilher,  Felix  Choice,  W.  A. 
Smith,  H.  J.  Swindley,  Sigma  Smith,  Harry  Ether- 


ington,  Stanley  Cotterill,  C.  B.  Wilson,  W.  B. 
French,  E.  R.  Shipton,  J.  B.  Marsh,  W.  McWilliam, 
"  Doodle"  Robingon,  C.  Cordingley,  and  others  who 
are  cleverly  hit  off  therein,  would  no  doubt  rejoice 
to  be  equally  dense. 
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JOTTINGS    FROM    THE    EMERALD    ISLE. 


A  Bicycle  Horse  is  nothing  extraordinary,  but 
the  one  which  I  saw  advertised  for  sale  must  be  a 
vara  avis,  for  the  advertisement  informs  us,  the 
owner  parts  with  it  simply  because  he  has  secured 
another  means  of  ti-aveUing.  What  can  this  portend  ? 
Probably  an  epoch  in  locomotion,  for  surely  anyone 
in  the  habit  of  annihilating  time  and  space  by  the 
aid  of  a  "  bicycle  horse  "  would  not  descend  to  ordi- 
nary methods.  The  prodigy  is  to  be  seen,  if,  indeed, 
it  be  not  sold,  at  39,  Sandymount  Road.  N.B. — This 
is  a  gratuitous  advertisement. 

The  Third  Annual  Ball  of  the  Leinster  Cycling 
Club  has  been  held  in  the  Rotunda.  The  arrangements 
being  perfection,  everything  passed  off  in  the  most 
pleasant  manner.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  how 
many  were  present,  but  I  shall  not  be  far  out  if  I 
put  down  260. 

Lansdowne  Road  Grounds  are  again  brought  to 
the  front.  This  time  it  is  with  the  intelligence  that 
a  Mr.  Bailey  has  secured  them.  I  wonder  if  it  is 
the  (pro.)  champion  pedestrian  ? 

The  Eglinton  Bicycle  Club's  sixth  annual  dinner 
was  held  on  the  13th  December,  at  Hynes's,  Dame 
Street.  The  following  comprised  the  toast  list  : — 
•'  Prosperity  to  Ireland,"  "  The  Irish  Cyclists'  Asso- 


ciation," "  Eglinton  B.C.,"  "  Officers  and  Com- 
mittee," "  Absent  Friends,"  "  The  Press,"  and  "  The 
Ladies."  A  very  enjoyable  programme  was  after- 
wards gone  through. 

Paperchasing  on  Wheels,  although  an  old 
institution,  was  not  introduced  into  Ireland  until  the 
13th  December.  The  day  was  not  all  that  could  be 
desired,  as  the  roads  were  very  heavy,  and  sombre 
clouds  hung  ominously  overhead ;  however,  it 
was  not  till  after  the  sport  that  they  discharged 
their  contents.  Messrs.  McKay  and  Barry,  mounted 
on  bicycles  proved  too  smart  for  the  "  pack,"  as 
they  got  in  a  long  way  ahead  The  success  which 
attended  this,  leaves  no  .oom  for  doubting  that  it 
will  be  repeated  ere  long. 


The  Local  Ce;'Ntre  Scheme  has,  I  am  glad  to 
state,  been  suggested  as  a  means  whereby  the  whole 
of  Ireland  may  form  into  a  compact  body,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Irish  Cyclists'  Association,  for  the 
protection  and  advancement  of  cycling.  The  Council 
have  ordered  a  circular  to  be  printed  and  distributed 
amongst  the  Irish  clubs,  setting  forth  the  claims, 
etc.,  of  the  I.C.A.  Their  motto  now  is  Boutez  en 
avant,  and  I  trust  that  they  will  do  so  until  victory 
is  secured. 

Athcliath. 


WHAT     DO     YOU     THINK     O'     THAT? 
/'From  The  Cyclist  Christmas  Number.) 


)'LL  tune  up  my  voice  and  I'll  give  you  a  song, 
What  do  you  think  o'  that  ? 
I  don't  often  practice — my  voice  isn't  strong. 
What  do  you  think  o'  that  ? 
From  singing  in  public  I  modestly  shrink. 
My  mouth  is  unvocally  fashioned,  I  think, 


It's  worse  at  a  song  than  it  is  at  a  drink — 
What  do  you  think  o'  that  ? 
My  voice  isn't  strong,  and  I'm  weak  at  a  song, 

And  soon  I  get  terribly  flat ; 
But  smart  as  a  wink,  I  can  pop  off  a  drink — 
What  do  you  think  o'  that  ? 
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We  soon  shall  be  riding  a  wonderful  trike, 

What  do  you  think  o'  that  ? 
You'll  not  need  to  tread,  thongh  you  can,  if  you  like, 

What  do  you  think  o'  that  ? 
You  pop  off  explosives,  which  side  of  you  hang. 
And  if  you're  "  no  carin'  "  as  onward  you  "  gang," 
You'll  blow  yourself  up  with  a  deuce  of  a  bang  ! 
What  do  you  think  o'  that  ? 
And  then  Mr.  Sturge  will  sing  a  sweet  dirge. 

Perhaps  he  will  pass  round  the  hat 
To  the  horrified  crowd,  for  a  coffin  and  shroud — 
What  do  you  think  o'  that  ? 

The  highway  surveyors  we've  had  on  the  hooks. 

What  do  you  think  o'  that  ? 
There's  one  toasts  his  bloater  by  burning  his  books, 

What  do  you  think  o'  that  ? 
Suppose,  for  a  change,  the  ratepayers  conspire — 
To  pile  his  possessions  up  higher  and  higher, 
And  their  bloaters  toast  with  a  jolly  good  fire — 
What  do  you  think  o'  that  ? 
Just  guess  his  remarks,  as  the  spluttering  sparks 

Are  burning  great  holes  in  his  hat. 
And  he's  trying  to  portez  his  piannerforty — 
What  do  you  think  o'  that  ? 


I'm  only  just  back  from  a  terrible  ride. 

What  do  you  think  o'  that  ?  , 
I  took  a  legs-over  down  Plinlimmon's  side, 

What  do  you  think  o'  that  ? 
I  shot  the  whole  distance  with  never  a  stop, 
(And  scarcely  bad  riding  for  such  a  steep  drop). 
And  turned  at  the  bottom  and  rode  to  the  top  ! 
What  do  you  think  o'  that  ? 
At  hills  I  excel,  and  I  go  very  well, 
A  few  hundred  miles  on  the  flat, 
And  a  love  for  the  truth  distinguishes  youth- 
What  do  you  think  o'  that  ? 

I'm  quite  a  remarkably  moral  young  man, 

What  do  you  think  o'  that  ? 
And  do  all  the  pious  and  good  things  I  can, 

What  do  you  think  o'  that  ? 

I  never  back  stiff  'uns — I  make  a  nice  book ; 

Drink,  stronger  than  brandy,  this  child  never  tooL 

I  only  play  Nap  when  I'm  sure  I  can  rook — 

What  do  you  think  o'  that  ? 

I'm  gentle  and  mild  as  an  innocent  child  ; 

I'm  fond  of  a  tea-table  chat. 
Or  a  glass  and  cigar  at  the  Gaiety  bar — 
What  do  you  think  o'  that  ? 
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Applications  fob    Letters  Patent. 
13291. — E.  C.  F.  Otto,  London.      Bicycles  and  veloci- 
pedes.    October  7th,  1884. 
13294. — J.  Bate,  London.    Tricycle  horses.    October  7th, 

1884. 
13308. — B.  Oldfield,  Coventry.  Bicycles  and  velocipedes. 

October  8th,  1884. 
13331. — F.  J.  J.  Gibbons,  London.    Tandem  quadricycle 

capable  of   conversion  into  two  distinct  tricycles. 

October  8th,  1884. 
13354. — W.  B.   Smith,  London.     Velocipedes.     October 

9th,  1884. 

Specifications  Accepted 
(And  open  to  public  inspection  for  two  months  from  the 

dates  named). 
2455. — A.  Peddie,  Sunderland.      Springs  for  supporting 

the  saddles  of  bicycles  and  velocipedes.     15th  Aug., 

1884. 
7928. — J.  Laughlin,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A.     Bicycles.     22nd 

August,  1884. 
l0449.^H.  J.   Haddan,  London.      Bicycles.     (Com.  by 

E.  H.  F.ss,  Plymouth,  U.S  A.)     22nd  August,  1884. 
1595. — J.  Lucas  aud  H.  Lucas,  Birmingham.  Velocipede 

lamps,  &c.     9th  September,  1884. 


1006.— T.  Warwict,  Aston.  Bicycles,  tricycles,  and 
other  velocipedes.     September  19th,  1884. 

8465.— J.  Lee  and  E.  Whittington,  Brighton.  Saddles 
for  bicycles  and  a  tool  bag  in  combination.  Sept. 
19th,  1884. 

2283. — J.  Lee  and  E.  Whittington,  Brighton.  Dwarf 
safety  bicycle.     September  23rd,  1884. 

140.— J.  Shaw,  Coventry.  Balance  device  for  tricycles, 
etc.     October  3rd,  1884. 

162.— W.  Bevan,  London.  Bicycle  safety  attachment 
for  learners.     October  7th,  1884. 

684.— C.  W.  Wasbrough  and  J.  S.  G.  W.  Stroud,  Bristol. 
Velocipedes.     October  10th,  1884. 

11861.— E.  Barnes,  Birmingham.  Velocipede  wheel 
spoke  adjuster.     October  10th,  1884. 

12173.— W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Saddles  for  bi- 
cycles. (Com.  by  W.  S.  Kelley,  U.S.A.)  October 
10th,  1884. 

Patents  Sealed. 

(The  following  Patents  were  sealed  on  the  dates  named.) 

381.— J.  B.  Bell,  Hyson  Green.  Bicycles,  tricycles,  and 
other  velocipedes.     22nd  August,  1884. 

7627. — W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Manumotive  veloci- 
pedes. (Com.  by  S.  Kruka,  Michle,  Austria.)  2ad 
September,  1884. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TRADE    MARK. 


The"  Facile"  Safety  Bicycle 

(BEAEiE    St    STRAWS     PATEi^X) 

On  the  16th  September,  Mr.  J.  H.  Adams  rode  242^  miles  in  ^1 
iiOiii'S  over  roads  by  no  means  invariably  good.  Surely  this  per- 
formance, taken  together  with  the  other  splendid  records  of  the 
"Facile,"  and  with  the  admitted  safety  and  comfort  of  the  machine, 
is  enough  to  stamp  it  as  absolutely  the  best  roadster  ever 
introduced.  Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 

SOTiE    mANVFACTVRERS— 


ELLIS  &  CO.,  LMTD.,  165,  FLEET  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G. 

'NAUTIGUS  IN  SCOTLAND.' 

J^  CHEAP  "EDITION. 

ESSES.  Nixon  aud  Webb  by  their  recent  rides  having  drawn  increagsu  attention  to  North  Bcitain  as 
a  TouriDg  ground  for  Cyclists,  the  piiblisherj   have  prepared  a  cheapsr  elition  of  the  above  work. 

The  author,  a  retired  naval  man,  laid  down  his  toac  (cjveriu;?  2,500  miles)  so  as  to  embrace  the  most 
interesting  and  romantic  sot-nery  in  Scotland,  and  being  deprived  of  the  company  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  to  have  joined  him  at  Sligichau,  had  to  ride  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  alone.  This,  however, 
rather  adds  to  the  value  of  the  book  than  otherwise,  as  the  dilemmas  aud  shifts  he  was  put  to  neces- 
sitate the  introduction  of  information  wttich  would  otherwise  perhaps  have  baeu  wanting.  Many 
jiersons  have  an  idea  that  accounts  of  Tours  furnish  rather  dry  reading,  but  this  depends  on  the  way 
they  are  written,  and  in  the  present  instance  their  minds  will  be  agreeably  disabused. 

Although  giving  valuable  details  as  to  condition  of  roads,  capabilities  of  hotels,  equipment,  make- 
shifts. &c.,  yet  there  was  so  much  of  interest  encountered,  and  the  record  is  so  pleasantly  written,  that 
it  is  in  every  sense  a  readable  book.  All  Tourists,  whether  in  Scotland  or  not,  should  accompany 
"  Nauticus"  in  his  trip,  as  they  will  find  much  in  the  descriptions  of  persons  met,  diffloulties  overcome 
and  places  visited  to  materially  increase  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  their  own  future  journeys.  The 
taking  illustrations  and  map  complete  a  very  cheap  2s.  volume. 

31  Ulustrations.      Demy  8vo.      200  Pages.      Price  2s.,  by  post  2s.  Sd. 

Of  all  Booksellers,  or  of  the  Publishers, 

ILIFFE  &  SON,    98,    FLEET    STREET,    LONDON. 

THE  NOVELTY    FOR   1884. 


.!?^5^7 


"DAS  VELOCIPED," 

Fachblatt  fur  die  Gesammt-lnteressen 
des  Deutschen  Velocipeden-Sports.  Der 
Ili.Jahrgang  (Juli1883Juni  bis1884)ent- 
hait  jeden  monat  interessante  Rundschau, 
PortraitSjBiographienJIIustrirteNoveliet- 
ten,  Berichte  von  Wettfahren,  Touren,&c. 
Nun  noch  einige  Exemeplare  zum  Abon- 
nements  preis  von  5/- 

"  jIhIdch'' 

fur  1884  ,(li.  Jahrgang)  un  enttehrlich 
fur  Jeden' Veiocipedisten.  Preis  porto- 
frei1/6.     Briefmarken  angenommen. 

IM  VERLAG 
T.  H.  S.   WALKER    (Redaction  des  Velociped 

18,  KRA.USENSTRASSE,  BERLIN,  W. 


STRONG  V  LEATHER  V  CASES, 

Specially  made  to  carry 

THE     CYClilST'S 

Trouser  &  Dress  Fasteners, 

Whereby  all  inconvenience  attending  their  use  is  avoided, 
and  they  can  be  carried  comfortably  and  safely  in  the 

WAL-STCOAX    POt^JiEX. 

PRICE    FOURPERTCE.       By  post,  5d. 

The  Cyclist's  Trouser  &  Dress  Fasteners, 

ONE  PENNY  EACH.     Sample  pair  three  stamps. 

PAIR  OF  FASTENERSIn  CASE,  complete, 

SIXPENCE  (by  post,  7d.) 

THREE  PAIRS  F^TENERS  ALONE, 

SIXPENCE,  post  free. 
May  be  had  of  all  Agents,  or  direct  from 

THE  "GYGLIST  "  OFFICE,   COVENTRY 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D.  RUDGE  &  CO., 

The  OLDEST  &  LARGEST  Cycle  Manufacturers  IN  THE  WORLD. 


T^VlO  ^^  T^TTTir^  T?  "  Macljiijes  Ijave  always  Ijeld  pre-eii]ii]ei^ce 
XllC        XVU  Jii/xXXj  01]  tl]e  road  ai)d  patlj.   wipii]g  the 

CHAMPIONSHIP  RACES  ALL  OYER  THE  WORLD. 
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APPLY   FOE   LISTS. 

Makers  of  the  Smallest  Ride&Ue  Tricycle  in  the  World,  us  presented  to  General  and  Mrs.  Mite. 
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LITHO.i  PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN    KEEN. 


LONDON: 
ILIFFE  &   SON,  98,   FLEET  STREET. 

COVENTRY: 
ILIFFE   &    SON,    12,   SMITHFORD   STREET,   and   VICAR   LANE 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


H.  L.  CORTIS,  Amateur  Champion,  won  the  25  and  50  Kiles'  Amatenr  Championship  Races 
on  a  Bicycle  fitted  with  Bown's  "^OLUS"  Ball  Bearings,  heating  record  time- 
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BALL 
BEARINGS 


^OLUS 

FOB 

Front  Wheels,  Back  Wheels,  and  Pedals  of  Bicycles  and  Tricycles, 

Universally  Adjustable,  Dust  or  Dirt  Proot,  require  but  Slight  Lubrication, 
and  consequently  are  the  most  Durable  Bearings  yet  introduced. 

As  a  proof  of  their  vast  superiority,  all  the  principal  Amateur  and  Professional   Bicycle  Baces  have  been 

won  by  the  nse  of  tnese  celebrated  Bearings. 


Front  Wheel  Bearings. 


Back  Wheel  Bearings. 


WILLIAM   BOWN, 

308,    SUMMER     LANE,     BIRMINGHAM, 

SOL,E     PKOPRIEXOR    AND    MAKER. 

N.B. — Mannfactnrer  of  every  description  of  Fittings  for  Bicycles  and  Stampings  in  Iron  and  Steel  for  same. 


Bown's  Patent  ".SIOLUS"  Ball  Beariags  are  admitted  to  be  by  far  the  best  as  regards  durability, 
easy  adjustment,  for  attaining  great  speed  and  ie«iuriag  less  Inbricatioo  than  all  others. 
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NOW    READY. 

125  pages.        ONE  SHILLING.        Post-free  Is.  2d. 


HEALTH  UPON  WHEELS 


OR 


Cycling  as  a  means  of  preserving  and  restoring  the  vital  powers, 


BY 


W-  GORDON  STABLES,  M.D.,  CM.,  R.N. 


Any   Bookseller,    Newsagent,   or   Bookstall,   and   the  principal   Cycle 

Depots  can    supply  "  Health  upon-  Wheels,"   if  the  title 

and   publishers'   name   be   correctly  given. 


ILIFFE  &  SON,  98,  FLEET  STREET,  E.G. 
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E  IN  TIMK. 


®uc  Camp, 


The  Bhristmas  Number  of  The  Gyclist, 

18  RAPIDLY  RUNNING  OUT  OF  PRINT, 

Therefore  secure  a  copy  while  you  can. 

PRICE    ONE    SHILLING, 

Wherever  The  Cyclist  is  sold,  or  by  post  is.  4d.,  from  the  Publishers, 

lUrm  &  BOM,  BB,  FLSST  ET.,  LOffS 


E.G. 
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A  LOUNGE  ACROSS  ENGLAND  AND  NORTH  WALES  IN   SEARCH  OF  THE  PICTURESQUE 

By  H.  B.  Gates. 


J    WENT,  like  Dr.  Syntax,  in  search  of  the  pic- 
turesque,    and    having   attained     my    object 
completely,  have  felt  since  no   small   satisfac" 
tion  and  pleasure  in  dwelling  upon  the  recol- 
lections of  my  North  Cambrian  trip. 

Who  would  not  feel  happy  with  a  good  machine 
under  him,  a  fine  evening,  and  all  the  world  before 
him  where  to  choose  for  a  fortnight's  wandering  ? 

I  felt  so,  as  I  flew  northward  down  Highgate  Hill 
on  Saturday  evening,  July  igth,  1884,  with  a  brief 
kit  strapped  upon  my  shoulders,  and  as  glorious  a 
sense  of  independence  as  man  could  desire. 

Through  the  variegated  and  verdant  scenery  of 
Hertfordshire — up  Barnet  Hill,  over  the  long  Ridge 
Hill,  through  pretty  London  Colney  in  the  light  of 
the  setting  sun,  up  the  hill  into  St.  Albans,  and  out 
beyond  into  the  white  mists  of  evening,  leaving  the 
ancient  and  picturesque  city  behind  me — I  rode,  and 
on  along  that  straight  old  Roman  causeway  known 
as  "  WatlingStreet  " — through  the  wayside  villages  of 
Redbourn  and  Markyate  Street,  without  a  halt,  I 
pressed  on  in  the  cool  twilight,  never  dismounting  until 
at  about  9  o'clock  I  entered  Dunstable,  and  in  the 
hospitable  precincts  of  the  "  Saracen's  Head  "  found 
all  that  mortal  wheelman  can  wish  in  the  way  of 
supper,  rest,  and  good  cheer. 

Not  only  these — bat  excellent  company  I  foundi 
for  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  member 
of  the  Canonbury  B.C.,  with  whom  I  spent  the 
evening,  and  rode  all  the  next  day. 

Rain  detained  us  at  Dunstable  until  11  o'clock 
next  morning,  when  we  started  fresh  and  merry, 
running  gaily  down  through  the  chalk  cutting  out  of 
Dunstable,  and  noting  with  great  satisfaction  a  rapid 
improvement  in  the  weather — the  sun  coming  out 
and  enlivening  the  aspect  of  the  country  wonderfully. 

Now  up  and  down  long  sandy  hills,  with  fir-woods 


around,  we  go,  through  quiet  Hockliffe,  while  the  sun 
beams  out  and  causes  us  to  welcome  the  flying  rest 
down  the  long  slope  of  Brickhill,  which  we  rush 
at  railroad  speed. 

Crossing  into  Bucks,  we  soon  pass  through  Fenny 
Stratford,  the  surface  becoming  more  and  more  un- 
soijnd,  until,  as  we  draw  near  Stony  Stratford,  we 
agree  it  is  truly  painfully  stony,  and  unanimously 
elect  to  dine  on  arriving  at  the  attractive  "  George." 

After  a  quiet  and  comfortable  repast  we  continued 
our  journey,  soon  quitting  Bucks  and  entering 
Northamptonshire,  passing  through  the  sleepy  little 
town  of  Towcester,  and  stopping  for  afternoon  tea 
at  the  "  George,  "  at  Foster's  Booth,  an  interesting 
and  very  well-managed  wayside  house,  where  all 
wheelmen — partial  to  a  genuine  old-fashioned  coun- 
try tea,  and  a  delicious  lawn  to  enjoy  the  fragrant 
weed  upon  afterwards — should  stop  at  if  passing. 

At  any  rate,  we  were  made  very  comfortable  indeed 
here,  and  felt  like  giants  refreshed  when  we  returned 
to  our  saddles  in  as  beautifully  cool  and  calm  an 
evening  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 

It  is  in  the  cool  evening  one  rides  best,  and  we 
now  rode  pretty  fast  along  the  tree-shaded  road,  the 
declining  sun  casting  long  shadows  across  the  fields 
and  cheering  without  fatiguing  us. 

Up  the  steep  hill  at  Weedon,  where  we  did  not 
stop  to  see  the  Centre  Stone  of  England — past  the 
Barracks,  and  along  a  pleasant  winding  reach  of  road 
we  go  merrily,  until  at  about  seven  o'clock  we  rise 
another  stiff  hill  and  find  ourselves  in  Daventry,  and 
here  we  take  a  farewell  cup  at  the  "  Wheatsheaf,"  our 
roads  diverging  henceforth. 

Regretfully  taking  leave  of  my  friend  here,  I  pursue 
my  way  in  solitude  and  gathering  dusk — pressing  on 
for  Dunchurchjin  Warwickshire. 

Great  trees  shaded  the  roadway  as,  in  company 
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with  a  local  rider,  I  drew  near  to  Dunchurch,  and, 
very  appropriately,  our  conversation  turned  upon 
tramps — my  companion  narrating  some  experiences 
of  his  own  in  connection  with  these  gentry,  who  are 
rather  numerous  in  these  parts. 

At  the  "  Dun  Cow,"  at  Dunchurch,  I  put  up,  and 
was  exceedingly  well  pleased  with  the  house,  which 
my  friend  of  the  Canonbury  had  recommended  to 
me,  and  which  I  found  more  than  deserving  of  the 
recommendation. 

On  Monday  morning,  July  2ist,  I  left  Dunchurch 
and  rode  along  the  beautiful  avenue  of  large  trees, 
chiefly  Scotch  firs  and  elms,  which  extends  as  far 
as  Froghall,  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  Dunchurch. 
Coventry  I  entered  during  a  fall  of  rain;  which 
considerably  interfered  with  the  attractiveness  of 
this  ancient  and  interesting  city,  so  I  passed  on,  and 
got  upon  the  Birmingham  main  road,  where,  before 
long,  so  fast  fell  the  rain  that  I  dismounted  under  a 
railway  arch  and  lit  a  cigar  to  pass  the  time,  exciting 
some  curiosity  in  the  minds  of  certain  hulking 
tramps  who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  same 
shelter. 

The  rain  lessening,  I  pushed  on  through  Meriden, 
with  roads  very  heavy,  to  Stonebridge,  where  I  ought 
to  have  turned  right  for  Castle  Bromwich  and  the 
Chester  Road,  but  instead,  took  a  lane,  which 
brought  me  to  Marston  Green,  and  here  I  was 
weather-bound  in  the  little  inn  for  several  hours,  the 
lanes  being  terribly  nmddy,  when  in  the  afternoon 
I  resumed  the  pigskin,  after  lunching  and  gossiping 
with  sundry  local  people. 

After  some  difficulty  (what  cyclist  does  not  know 
the  miseries  of  losing  oneself  in  amaze  of  bye-lanes  ?) 
I  reached  Castle  Bromwich,  and  found  myself  at 
last  on  the  Chester  Road,  which  certainly  did  not 
look  attractive  that  cloudy  afternoon — a  great,  lonely, 
exposed  road,  with  ruts  full  of  water  and  a  tearing 
head-wind,  against  which  I  laboured  hard. 

I  had  a  sorry  time  of  it  along  this  reach,  and  felt 
no  small  disgust  at  Staffordshire,  as  I  struggled 
through  the  dismal  potteries  at  Brownhills,  where  it 
seemed  everything  disagreeable  to  wheelmen  was 
accumulated  for  my  edification  on  that  gloomy 
evening.  Cruel  rough  surface — gusty  head-wind — ■ 
roughs — dogs — theSalvation  Army,  and  mud  unutter- 
able— such  were  the  salient  points  of  Brownhills, 
which,  combined  with  the  melancholy  scenery,  con- 
spired to  oppress  me  with  a  temporary  feeling  of 
sadness  and  dejection. 

However,  everything  has  an  end,  and  so  had  these 
sufferings  of  mine,  for  soon  I  found  the  road 
improved,  and  I  made  a  fast  pace  to  Cannock,  where, 
piloted  to  the  "  Crown  "  by  a  pleasant  fellow  whom 
I  fortunately!  met,  I  soon  was  in  possession  of  as 


much   comfort,  mirth,    and   good  cheer  as   mortal 
man  could  wish. 

They  understand  cyclists  at  the  "  Crown,"  and 
happy  is  the  tired  wheelman  whose  luck  brings  him 
to  that  hospitable  door  as  the  shades  of  night  are 
deepening. 

My  opinion  of  Staffordshire  underwent  a  great 
change  next  day  (July  22)  as,  thoroughly  rested  and 
invigorated  in  body  and  mind,  I  rode  through  the 
very  pleasant  region  between  Cannock  and 
Wellington  (in  Salop). 

The  sun  shone  cheerily,  the  surface  was  excellent, 
and  the  scenery  at  Galley  and  Weston-under-Lizard 
very  pretty. 

From  high  ground  near  Weston  I  caught  a  first 
glimpse  of  the  distant  blue  hills  of  Shropshire, 
which  had  a  most  enlivening  effect  upon  me. 

I  had  a  most  narrow  escape  from  a  terrible 
accident  on  the  hill  above  Oaken  Gate^  Station,  but 
once  clear  of  the  collieries,  I  enjoyed  a  truly 
delightful  run  to  Shrewsbury,  passing  close  by  the 
grand  W^rekin  Hill,  which,  woodclad  to  the  summit, 
rises  1,505  feet  from  the  plain,  with  a  strikingly  bold 
isolation. 

Here,  too,  I  saw  the  horizon  ahead  of  me  all  com- 
posed of  blue  mountains — the  advance  guard  of 
Wales,  and  my  spirits  rose  high  as  I  flew  along  a 
mile  or  two  "  legs  over "  on  a  splendid  surface 
through  this  beautiful  scenery. 

At  Shrewsbury  I  took  some  lunch,  and  afterwards 
passed  out  by  the  Wyle  Cop — a  singularly  steep 
street — the  place  where,!  tradition  says,  "  Bloodie 
Jacke"  was  captured  by  the  citizens  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  awarded  his  due. 

My  afternoon  programme  was  to  reach,  if  possible, 
Ellesmere  before  tea,  a  distance  of  18  miles,  and 
selected  by  me  as  affording  a  choice  of  routes 
beyond  to  my  final  destination — Colwyn  Bay. 

However,  I  find  it  impossible  to  ride  at  all  well  in 
the  afternoon  between  three  and  five  o'clock,  that 
period  of  the  day  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
fostering  of  melancholy  feelings  if  one  is  travelling 
alone,  and  about  the  latter  hour  the  craving  for 
Souchong  becomes  too  strong  to  be  ignored.  After 
tea,  however,  one  turns  out  quite  a  different  being, 
riding  better  between  this  time  and  supper  than  at 
any  other  part  of  the  day. 

So,  after  riding  industriously  fourteen  miles 
through  a  very  beautifully  rugged  country,  pic- 
turesquely broken  into  hills,  and  enriched  with 
woods  and  streams- -albeit  on  the  roughest  surface 
at  times — I  thankfully  stopped  at  the  "  Red  Lion,' 
a  wayside  house,  half  inn,  half  farm,  in  the  little 
village  of  Cockshutt,  four  miles  this  side  of  Ellesmerei 
and  here  my  wants  were  ministered  toby  the  kindly 
and  attractive   daughter  of  the  house,  whose  gentle 
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brown  eyes  were  worth  riding  many  a  rous;h  mile  to 
see,  and  wliose  naive  discourse  upon  the  subject 
of  cheese  and  butter-making  —  accompanied  by 
practical  illustration  —  was  equally  well  worth 
hearing. 

Three  little  ruddy  children  of  the  house  taking 
their  tea  at  an  adjoining  table,  under  the  kindly 
supervision  of  their  elder  sister,  afforded  me  much 
entertainment,  and  I  got  some  information  respecting 
the  geography  of  the  district  I  was  entering  upon — the 
great  lakes,  which  I  was  most  anxious  to  see,  and  the 
hills.  Sec.  Altogether,  I  enjoyed  my  brief  sojourn  at 
this  kindly  and  homely  house  very  much  indeed,  and 
felt  no  small  regret  in  leaving. 

Approaching  Ellesmere,  I  passed  a  wide  lake 
whose  waters  washed  up  close  to  the  roadway  on 
my  left,  and  whose  distant  wooded  shores  looked 
deliciously  peaceful  in  the  light  of  evening. 

Another  noble  sheet  of  water  greeted  my  eyes  just 
before  entering  the  picturesque  old  town,  stretching 
far  away  on  the  right,  and  bounded  by  green  lawns 
and  dark  woods,  a  goodly  sight  to  a  traveller  after  so 
many  miles  of  white  road. 

Putting  up  at  the  "  Bridgewater  Arms  "  I  ordered 
supper,  and  vi'hile  it  was  preparing,  indulged  in  a 
quiet  stroll  on  the  grassy  shore  of  the  lake,  whose 
great  expanse  wore  a  pale  glimmer  under  the  heavy 
storm-clouds  which  were  gathering  above.  Ttumder 
broke  and  rumbled  around,  and  the  weird  and  loud 
scream  of  a  peacock  was  heard  at  intervals  across  the 
lake.  The  large  trees,  so  plentiful  about  the  lake, 
stood  perfectly  still,  and  all  appearances  fore- 
told a  stormy  night,  as,  in  a  preliminary  shower,  I 
sought  the  comfortable  quarters  of  the  "  Bridgewater 
Arms,"  and  made  myself  acquainted  with  the 
supper  table. 

Ellesmere  is  too  charming  a  place  to  hasten  away 
from,  therefore  I  stayed  the  night,  and  the  next 
morning  before  quitting  took  another  stroll,  visiting 
the  churchyard,  which,  standing  on  high  ground, 
commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  lake  and  its 
environs  of  woodland  and  hills. 

Much  rain  fell  in  the  night,  but  the  morning  was 
gloriously  fine,  a  sweet  north-west  wind  rapidly 
making  great  blue  spaces  in  the  clouds,  and  finally 
clearing  the  sky  completely. 

My  forenoon  ride  commenced  with  a  very 
picturesque,  broken,  rugged  country,  a  cross-road 
through  the  village  of  St.  Martin's  to  Chirk,  where  I 
should  cross  the  boundary  and  be  in  Wales.  Rough 
and  stony  as  were  the  roads  about  here,  I  resolved 
to  overlook  and  pardon  all  defects  of  surface  in 
consideration  of  scenery,  and  I  can  promise  you  I 
jerked  over  some  awful  bits  of  road  this  morning. 

Rain  came  on  again  and  delayed  me  in  St. 
Martin's,  but  before  long  I  was  again  under  weigh, 


and  soon  found  myself  face  to  face  with  the  mo;m- 
tams  in  all  their  glory,  the  famous  Vale  of  Llangollen 
lying  in  front  of  me  beyond  the  village  of  Chirk,  in 
the  approach  to  which  care  was  necessary  m 
descending  a  steep  hill. 

I  stopped  for  refreshment  at  a  little  inn, 
picturesquely  perched  beside  the  road,  which  here 
crosses  b}'  a  bridge  the  Cerriog  river,  a  feeder  of 
the  Dee,  and  boundary  of  England  and  Wales. 

Here  I  lingered  a  short  time  in  conversation  with 
the  landlord  and  a  stalwart  peasant  with  a  hand- 
some  beard,  an  intelligent  and  sensible  fellow,  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  pride  in  his  noble  country, 
who  expressed  his  entire  approval  of  my  lounging 
mode  of  travel,  and  almost  fiercely  deprecated 
racing  tourists. 

Crossing  this  shady  valley,  and  rising  the  steep 
opposite  side,  I  passed  the  church,  which  is  pictu- 
resquely situated  just  on  the  edge  of  the  valley,  and 
passed  through  Chirk  village  on  a  fine,  broad,  smooth 
road,  high  up,  soon  being  well  under  weigh  for 
Llangollen. 

My  feelings  of  exultation  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described  when  I  found  myself  before  long 
riding  along  a  road  cut  in  the  mountain  side — the 
great  natural  wall  rising  almost  perpendicularly  on 
the  left — green  pastures  tilted  up  heavenward  in  a 
most  surprising  manner — cattle  and  horses  sticking 
like  flies  on  dangerously  steep  slopes — mowers  at 
work  cutting  grass  below  their  feet — hedges,  trees, 
and  occasionally  little  white  cottages,  showing 
against  the  deep  blue  skj'  above  at  a  dizzy  height. 

On  the  right  the  wide  valley  dropped,  richly 
variegated  with  fields,  woods,  meadows,  and  the 
winding  river,  the  mountains  rising  up  beyond,  all 
gay  in  the  now  brilliant  sunshine,  and  presenting  a 
charming  variety  of  colouring. 

Bright  green  ferns  and  velvetty  mosses  decorated 
the  low  stone  wall  at  the  roadside,  while  here  and 
there  the  way  passed  through  woods  of  freshest 
green.  Everything  was  gay,  fresh  and  jubilant,  and 
no  wonder  I  forgot  time,  surface,  gradient,  dinner  and 
all  sordid  concerns  amidst  so  much  brilliancy  and 
loveliness. 

Not  being  versed  in  mountains,  these  scenes 
impressed  me  very  much,  but  I  was  compelled  to 
own  at  length  to  a  very  severe  attack  of  common 
hunger,  which  impelled  me  to  ride  forward  more 
steadily. 

Entering  charming,  mountain-girt  Llangollen  at 
length,  I  found  the  "Grapes"  anything  but  sour, 
but  felt  some  dismay  on  dismounting  and  discover- 
ing that  the  spring  had  succumbed  to  the  unfair  strain 
put  upon  it  by  the  rough  roads  near  Chirk,  and  had 
subsided  on  to  the  backbone  for  perhaps  the  last 
half-dozen  miles  without  my  knowing  it.     However 
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1  rigged  up  the  broken  spring  temporarily,  and 
wrote  the  makers  for  a  new  one  to  be  sent  forward 
to  Colwyn  Bay,  where  I  found  it  awaiting  me  on  my 
arrival  there. 

In  the  cosy  coffee-room  of  the  "  Grapes  "  I  met  a 
gentleman  of  Liverpool,  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  and 
we  became  very  friendly.  The  dinner  was  excellent, 
the  view  from  the  windows,  down  the  little  street  to 
a  great  green  mountain,  was  enchanting — in  short, 
happiness  became  here  almost  a  drug  on  the 
market. 

Such  is  the  up  and  down  character  of  the  road  life 
— at  one  time  you  will  ask  your  lonely  self  bitterly, 
"Where  does  the  fun  come  in?"  when  wind,  rain, 
mud,  perplexing  misdirections,  cross-grained  cows, 
and  vertical  hills  are  your  lot — -again,  you  are  so 
pampered  with  an  exuberant  multiplicity  of  joys, 
comforts,  and  delights,  that  you  really  feel  some- 
what embarrassed  and  ashamed  of  so  much  self- 
indulgence. 

Thus,  my  stay  at  Llangollen  was  a  very  happy 
period,  and  when  the  time  for  departure  came,  and 
I  asked  the  bewitching  lady  superior  of  the 
establishment  the  name  of  yonder  peaked  mountain 
with  the  romantic  ruins  on  its  summit,  I  felt  some 
real  sorrow  to  be  leaving  a  spot  so  favoured  and  so 
rare — even  to  be  on  the  road  to  Corwen  and  Bettws- 
y-Coed. 

"  Crows'  Castle  "  was,  I  learned,  the  name  of  those 
interesting  ruins  so  mysteriously  placed  in  that 
elevated  position,  and  a  very  appropriate  name  too. 

My  afternoon  ride  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
forenoon — the  road  being  nobly  engineered  in  the 
mountain  sides,  and  presenting  every  variety  of 
beautiful  and  sublime  scenery.  The  valley  on  my 
right  grew  more  ruggedly  picturesque  than  before ; 
broken  cliffs  and  crags,  with  rich  fir-woods,  and 
the  river  tumbling  along  in  its  winding  rock-strewn 
channel,  affording  many  scenes  of  surpassing  loveli- 
ness. The  weather  once  more  became  showery  during 
the  afternoon,  and  I  rode  into  Corwen  very  hard  in 
a  rather  fast  fall  of  rain.  At  the  "Owen  Glendower" 
I  took  a  cup  of  tea,  and  left  Corwen  in  another 
shower,  the  roads  being  quite  wet  now. 

The  evening  was  advancing,  and  I  wished  to  gain 
Cerrig-y-Druidion  by  dark,  so  I  rode  pretty  steadily 
for  a  bit,  until  I  found  the  machine  was  refusing  to 
climb  a  mountain,  and  dismounted  to  take  a  short 
walk.  It  was  now  twilight,  aud  the  aspect  of  the 
mountains  under  the  dark  storm-clouds  was  very 
imposing. 

Great  walls  of  solid  rock  rose  vertically  from  the 
road  on  my  right,  their  chinks  and  crevices  filled 
with  ferns,  grasses  and  mosses,  while  over  the  low 
stone  wall  on  the  left  a  deep,  dark  gorge  dropped 
steeply  down,  the    river  at    the    bottom    hoarsely 


murmuring  along  over  the  broken  rocks  and  boulders 
that  obstructed  its  channel. 

Dark  woods  clothed  the  sloping  sides  of  the  valley, 
which,  as  I  advanced,  grew  narrower  and  deeper, 
until  it  terminated  in  a  sort  of  amphitheatre — a  deep, 
dark,  echoing  glen,  at  the  head  of  which,  from 
under  a  single  arch  of  stone,  a  cascade  fell — down 
through  the  rocks  and  the  black  motionless 
trees — tumbling  with  strange  muffled  uproar  into  the 
depths  of  the  glen,  where  a  whirling  mass  of  snow- 
white  foam  incessantly  danced  in  the  gloom. 

All  the  evening  seemed  to  be  listening  to  the  noise 
of  the  falling  water,  and  I  leaned  upon  the  stone 
parapet  and  gazed  with  fascinated  eyes  at  the  weird 
scene.  But  it  was  growing  late,  the  sky  was  very 
threatening,  the  roads  mountainous,  unknown,  and 
full  of  mud,  whilst  I  was  uncertain  how  far  I 
should  have  to  go  to  find  quarters  for  the  night. 
These  things  weighed  with  me,  and  I  tore  myself 
away  from  the  fascination  of  the  glen,  resuming  my 
walk,  and  ere  long  was  able  to  remount  and  ride, 
when  I  thought  fit  to.  hurry  up  a  little,  the  wildness 
of  my  surroundings,  the  heaviness  of  the  road,  and 
the  angry  sky,  inducing  me  to  feel  a  little  anxious  to 
gain  shelter  at  Cerrig. 

A  plunging  rain  descended  just  as  I  approached 
Cerrig,  walking  up  a  terribly  muddy  incline,  and  I 
made  a  run  for  the  door  of  the  white  house — the 
"  Saracen's  Head  Hotel  " — the  first  I  reached  of  the 
two  hotels  in  the  place,  thankful  enough  to  get  under 
a  roof  at  all,  and  still  more  thankful  when,  with  a 
snug  supper  spread  in  the  little  parlour,  a  good  fire 
crackling  on  the  hearth,  and  my  wet  coat  drying 
somewhere,  I  enjoyed  the  rest  I  had  worked  so  hard 
for,  and  listened  to  the  furious  wind  as  it  drove  the 
rain  in  torrents  against  the  casements. 

A  party  of  vivacious  natives  in  the  bar-parlour  were 
gabbling  Welsh  with  mine  host,  who  sat  upon  the 
dresser  with  the  air  of  an  emperor,  and  talked  with 
the  best  of  them.  I  was  informed  by  a  pleasant 
fellow  of  the  company,  who  spoke  English,  that  the 
glen  I  had  passed  on  the  road  was  locally  called 
"The  Glyn."  Finally,  about  ii  o'clock,  I  turned 
in  and  slept  sweetly  until  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  chatter  of  assembled  Welshmen 
below  aroused  me,  and  I  looked  out  of  the  window 
at  the  wild  uplands,  all  drenched  with  ram,  in  the 
grey  light  of  the  stormy  morning. 

The  muddy  road  and  heavy  clouds  looked  chill 
and  uninviting,  so  I  resumed  the  sheets,  and  enjoyed 
a  further  nap  of  three  hours,  rising  at  the  end  of 
that  time  to  find,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  weather.  The  wind  was  hustling 
the  black  clouds  off  the  scene,  and  revealing  a  grand 
blue  sky,  and  by  the  time  I  had  finished  breakfast, 
it  was  a  really  lovely  morning,  a  high  wind  blowing, 
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it  is  true,  against  me,  but  bright,  unclouded  sunshine 
beautifying  the  country,  and  drying  the  road  fast. 

My  ride  this  morning  to  Bettws-y-Coed  was  such 
a  ride  as  I  shall  not  forget  in  a  hurry.  There  was 
but  one  failing — it  was  too  soon  ended.  A  magnifi- 
cent smooth  black  road  of  gentle  gradients,  following 
a  valley  among  the  mountains,  flanked  by  low,  mossy 
stone  walls,  on  the  left  the  river  running  through  rich 
meadows,  and  bordered  by  greenest  rushes,  while  all 
around,  at  varying  distances,  the  mountains  closed 
the  view. 

I  rushed  along,  legs  over,  down  a  long  smooth 
incline,  and  battled  with  the  head-wind  uphill,  start- 
ling some  ponies  grazing  on  the  roadside,  and 
immensely  amused  an  old  Welsh  dame  as  I  passed 
her  at  full  speed,  in  the  teeth  of  a  flying  shower. 

A  long  descent  required  a  firm  application  of  the 
brake,  as  I  drew  near  to  Bettws-y-Coed,  the  road 
going  steadily  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  for 
some  distance,  but  on  gaining  easier  ground,  I  was 
rewarded  by  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Conway  river 
deep  down  in  the  valley  on  the  left  of  the  road,  tum- 
bling and  murmuring  over  its  rocky  bed,  with  a 
charming  sound,  while  in  front,  at  the  end  of  the 
valle}',  appeared  the  grand  and  isolated  mountain, 
"  Moel  Siabod,"  in  majestic  solitude.  The  whole 
valley,  and  the  mountain  sides,  in  the  full  sunshine, 
were  gay  with  colours,  and  formed  a  scene  inde- 
scribably beautiful  and  imposing. 

Crossing  the  bridge  over  the  lovely  Conway,  I 
entered  Bettws-y-Coed  in  company  with  a  rider  who 
turned  up  here,  and  who  kindly  piloted  me  to  the 
C.T.C.  hotel,  where  I  took  some  luncheon.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  justice  in  words  to  the  loveliness  of 
the  scenery  about  this  famous  North  Welsh  tourists' 
resort. 

All  I  can  say  is,  that  cyclists  who  have  not  ridden 
from  Chirk  through  the  Vale  of  Llangollen,  Bettws- 
y-Coed,  and  the  Conway  Valley,  ought  to  do  so  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

Leaving  Bettws  at  length,  I  continued  my  jour- 
ney along  the  valley  to  Llanrwst,  a  quaint  and  inter- 
esting old  village  on  the  river,  which  here  is 
spanned  by  a  very  picturesque  bridge.  The  weather 
had  become  showery,  and  I  had  a  very  muddy, 
though  a  very  enjoyable,  ride  from  Llanrwst  to  Tal- 
y-Cafn,  where  I  stopped  for  dinner,  as  lovely  and 
retired  a  spot  among  the  mountains  as  one  could 
wish  for,  and  with  a  capital  little  house,  the  "Tal-y- 
Cafn  Hotel,"  where  they  know  how  to  make  you  com- 
fortable. 

In  the  afternoon  I  rode  on  by  the  river,  which  had 
now  widened  considerably,  presenting  quite  an  im- 
posing breadth  of  shining  water,  winding  among  the 
hills  most  picturesquely. 

After  passing   the   quaint  little   village    of  Glan 


Conway,  I  arrived  at  cross-roads,  where  I  unfortu- 
nately turned  left,  coming  presently  to  Llandudno 
Junction,  when  I  hoped  to  find  myself  at  Colwyn 
Bay.  This  was  annoying,  for  I  had  come  a  mile 
wrong,  and  that  all  against  the  wind,  and  on  a  trying 
surface,  but  I  felt  well  repaid  by  the  view  I  obtained 
of  Conway  Castle  across  the  water,  those  heavy  old 
towers  looking  romantic  enough  in  their  mountain 
setting. 

Soon  regaining  the  track,  I  put  on  a  good  pace, 
riding  into  Colwyn  Bay  at  about  five  o'clock,  and 
putting  up  at  the  Station  Hotel,  which  I  can  recom- 
mend for  quiet,  modest  comfort,  attention,  good  fare, 
and,  in  short,  all  that  wheelmen  can  reasonably  wish 
for  when  on  tour.  I  know  few  things  more  pleasant 
than  this  arrival  at  a  comfortable  hotel  at  the  end  of 
a  long  journey,  with  a  few  days  before  you  to  rest 
and  enjoy  existence,  which  ought  to  be  very  enjoy- 
able at  such  a  sweet  little  place  as  Colwyn  Bay, 
North  Wales. 

Nature  has  been  lavish  in  bestowing  favours  and 
charms  upon  this  little  place,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  man  has  shown  good  taste  in  selecting  such  a 
naturally  favoured  spot  for  a  holiday  township. 

There  is  a  grand  sweep  of  bay,  across  which  the 
healthy  north-west  breezes  blow  uninterruptedly 
from  the  open  sea.  There  is  a  noble  ridge  on  the 
landward  side  of  the  town,  rising  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  covered  with  beautiful  woods  to  the 
summit.  Eastward  rises  a  mountain  called  Pen-y- 
Rhos,  whose  gently  sloping  sides  are  enlivened  and 
variegated  with  many  a  farm-house,  cottage  and 
meadow,  while  westward  Bryn  Euryn  rears  its 
picturesque  form,  beautiful  in  the  summer  evening 
against  the  sunset  sky,  while  the  immediate  environs 
of  the  town  consist  of  rich  meadows,  pretty  copses, 
and  narrow  romantic  ravines  running  inland  from 
the  shore,  which  is  partly  a  fine  reach  of  sand,  and 
partly  rough  rocks,  slippery  with  sea-weed. 

After  a  cheery  cup  of  tea,  I  took  in  all  these 
geographical  details  at  leisure,  vastly  enjoying 
the  peacefulness  of  the  evening,  which  was  very  fine 
and  sunny,  and  the  novel  and  interesting  views  all 
about  the  place. 

How  I  spent  five  days  here,  in  luxurious  ease  and 
rural  happiness,  may  be  more  readily  understood 
than  narrated.  Everything  was  coleuv  de  rose,  and 
came  in  for  a  large  share  of  my  commendation. 

I  met  my  friends,  who  were  staying  in  a  happily- 
chosen  situation  against  the  woodlands,  and  many  a 
merry  time  we  spent  together. 

We  visited  Conway  Castle,  spending  several  hours 
of  a  wet  and  stormy  day  in  examiniug  and  exploring 
the  curious  recesses  of  this  wonderful  old  ruin,  whose 
six-hundredth  anniversary  came  to  pass  about  that 
time. 
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Wonderful,  too,  was  the  variety  and  the  beauty  of 
the  numerous  prospects  of  the  mountains  from 
diiTerent  points  in  and  upon  the  castle;  nor  coukl 
we  restrain  our  enthusiasm  as  we  passed  from  one  to 
another  of  these,  finally  resolving  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  happier  place  to  spend  a  wet  day  in 
than  Conway  Castle. 

In  rambling  about  the  charming  environs  of 
Colwyn  Bay — in  lazily  musing  on  the  bay  and  the 
distant  view  of  Llandrillos-yn-Rlios,  the  daintiest 
little  seaside  miniature  village  across  the  dancing 
water — in  pleasant  meetings  with  my  friends — and 
living  on  the  fat  of  the  land  at  the  cosy  "  Station 
Hotel"  (the  little  Welsh  chops  are  exquisite  !) — thus 
my  time  flew  rapidly,  and  I  very  soon  found  myself 
under  the  agonising  necessity  of  packing  my  valise 
and  taking  leave. 

It  was  Wednesday  morning,  July  30th,  a  lovely,  hot 
sunny  morning,  after  two  days'  incessant  rain,  when 
I  thus  found  myself  equipped  for  the  road  once 
more.  With  real  grief  I  took  a  last  long  lingering 
look  at  the  bay,  after  my  last  cosy  breakfast  at 
"The  Station."  Never  did  the  country  look  more 
charming  than  on  this  sorrowful  morning,  which  is 
generally  the  case  when  you  are  quitting  a  pleasant 
holiday  resort,  but  by  the  time  I  had  completed  my 
equipment,  squared  my  account  at  "The  Station," 
taken  le^ve  of  the  good  people  there,  with  promises 
to  return  "  some  day,"  and  got  my  trusty  old  steed 
out  into  the  roadway,  I  felt  again  the  interest  of 
travel  take  psssession  of  me,  the  charm  of  the  road, 
with  its  ever-fresh  succession  of  incidents,  its 
glorious  uncertainty,  and  its  beati  possidentes.  In 
an  evil  hour  I  had  resolved  on  returning  by  the 
coast  road  through  Flintshire  to  Chester,  and  thence 
homeward. 

I  will  spare  the  reader  an  exact  detailed  account 
of  what  I  passed  through  this  day,  but  cyclists  will 
understand  the  awfulness  of  riding  through  leagues 
of  mortar,  stiff  mixed,  upon  a  surface  too  rough  and 
rugged  for  words  to  tell.  How  I  straggled,  sweated, 
and  blessed  the  road,  all  sympathising  fellow-cyclists 
can  imagine  (who  have  ridden  from  Colwyn  through 
Llandulas  and  Abergele  to  Newmarket,  and  on  via 
Holywell  and  Flint  to  Chester,  after  a  two  days' 
incessant  rainfall). 

Scenery  there  was,  it  is  true,  as  I  rose  the  moun- 
tain round  the  bay,  and  passed  through  Llandulas, 
snugly  nestling  under  its  huge  blufif.  Lovely  views 
across  the  bay  and  inland  over  the  mountains 
delighted  me  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  before  the 
multiplied  atrocities  of  the  road  had  obliterated 
almost  all  sensibility  to  other  matters.  But  I 
hasten  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  details  of  this  mortar- 
course — it  is  too  harrowing. 

At  Rhuddlan,  I  noticed  the  romantic  old  castle  at 


the  top  of  the  sloping  shore  of  the  beautiful  Clwyd, 
and  while  lunching  at  an  hotel  in  this  village,  I  met 
an  artist,  a  most  agreeable  fellow,  who  not  only 
favoured  me  with  an  exhibit  of  his  portfolio,  but 
presented  me  with  a  capital  sketch  of  that  same 
Rhuddlan  Castle.  I  dined  at  Newmarket,  a  quaint 
little  old-fashioned  village  in  the  mountains,  and 
afterwards  passed  on  through  a  broken,  hilly  country, 
very  picturesque  and  romantic  in  places,  to  Holy- 
well, famous  for  its  well,  said  to  possess  miraculous 
healing  power. 

Leaving  Holywell,  I  ran  down  from  the  mountains, 
finally  leaving  them  all  behind  me,  and  descending 
for  a  surprising  distance  at  so  steep  a  gradient  that 
the  brake  was  almost  insufficient  to  restrain  the 
machine. 

At  the  "  Royal  Oak,"  in  Flint,  I  took  a  cup  of  tea, 
after  which  I  had  a  terrible  time  of  it  to  the  Lower 
Ferry,  on  a  road  too  rough  and  cruel  for  words  to 
paint.  After  crossing  the  Dee,  however,  matters 
mended  a  little,  and  I  made  a  quick  run  of  it  to 
Chester,  arriving  at  that  interesting  old  city  just  at 
dusk,  and  finding  that  the  "  Blossoms  Hotel  "  was  full, 
p^t  up  very  comfortably  at  the  "  Hop  Pole,"  in 
Foregate  Street.  And  here  I  would  strongly  advise 
fellow-wheelmen  to  avoid,  by  all  means,  the  road  I 
travelled  this  day — especially  if  rain  has  fallen — if 
it  be  possible  to  adopt  any  other  route.  The  surface 
is  infamously  rough  through  the  quarries  and  collier- 
ies of  Flintshire,  while  on  the  sea  board,  the  roads 
being  limestone,  when  rained  upon  become  white, 
slimy,  tenacious  mud,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a 
rugged,  rocky  surface  jars  you  most  cruelly,  sug- 
gesting every  moment  the  breakage  of  the  backbone, 
or  the  spring,  while  the  deep,  greasy  ruts  cause  the 
machine  to  slide  about  in  a  most  agonising  manner. 

A  rainy  night  was  succeeded  by  a  very  fine  hot 
.morning,  which  rendered  my  little  stroll  upon  the 
city  walls  of  Chester  very  enjoyable.  I  visited  King 
Charlie's  Tower,  that  same  whence  he  watched  the 
defeat  of  his  army  in  the  year  1645.  I  quizzed  the 
cathedral,  and  criticised  the  city  generally,  after 
which  I  returned  to  the  "  Hop  Pole,"  discharged  my 
liabilities,  and  took  my  departure.  After  the  glorious 
scenery  of  North  Wales,  the  lively  difficulties  and 
sufferings  of  the  previous  day,  and  the  pleasurable, 
though  brief  sojourn  in  ancient  Chester,  I  found  riding 
this  day  a  bore — a  dull,  flat  country,  rough  roads 
and^hot,  enervating  weather. 

Tarvin — six  miles  from  Chester — quiet,  sleepy 
place.  Five  miles  further  I  pass  through  Tarporley, 
a  very  quaint  village,  with  very  vile  cobble  paving. 
Another  nine  miles  and  I  enter  Nantwich,  rather 
done  up  with  the  heat,  which  is  awful,  and  the 
roads  cruelly  rough,  though,  to  quote  Sancho, 
tarts    and    cheesecakes    compared  with    those    in 
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parts  of  Flintshire.  Here  I  dine  at  the  "  Wilbraham 
Arms  Hotel,"  and  consider  Nantwich  a  strangely 
dull  and  quiet  town.  True,  the  heat  had  driven  all 
delicate  humanity  indoors.  In  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  stage,  I  passed  by  Doddington  Park, 
whose  beautiful  glassy,  reed-girt  lake,  spreading  out 
far  and  still  in  the  hot  afternoon  sunshine,  whose 
sloping  shores,  with  shady  groves  and  herds  of  grace- 
ful deer  moving  dreamily  about,  charmed  and  de- 
lighted me  as  I  slowly  rode  past.  It  was  a  relief 
after  the  monotony  of  flat  fields  and  hot  hedgerows. 

About  five  o'clock,  I  rode  up  a  very  long,  weary 
hill  into  Woore,  and  stayed  to  take  tea  at  the  com- 
fortable house  (if  I  recollect  rightly),  "  The  Swan." 
The  country  was  now  much  more  picturesque — the 
village  of  Woore,  as  seen  from  the  hill-top  that 
sunny  evening,  being  very  striking.  My  spirits 
rose,  and  I  greatly  enjoyed  the  afternoon's  ride, 
but  for  one  circumstance.  Through  a  little  careless- 
ness in  looking  at  the  map  of  this  neighbourhood,  I 
attempted  to  get  to  Eccleshall  through  a  maze  of 
lanes  direct,  instead  of  first  making  for  a  place  called 
Loggerheads,  and  thence  by  a  cross-road  to  my  desti- 
nation. So  I  came  in  for  some  diversion  walking  up 
and  down  sweet  little  Staffordshire  bye-lanes,  mostly 
resembling  the  beds  of  mountain  torrents  dry,  utterly 
unrideable  "  nullahs,  "  perpendicular  "  gulches,  " 
presenting  a  variety  of  charming  and  romantic 
scenery  in  the  interesting  light  of  sunset,  but 
decidedly  against  speed,  as  sometimes  I  had  almost 
to  carry  the  machine  uphill,  and  once  to  cross  a 
brook  on  slippery  stepping-stones.  However,  I  did 
at  last  succeed  in  striking  the  cross-road  to  Eccles- 
hall, gleaming  white  in  the  moonlight,  and  then 
had  a  comfortable  ride  of  about  four  miles  into  that 
place,  where,  after  some  difficulty,  I  found  the  C.T.C. 
hotel,  the  "  King's  Arms,"  and  a  happy  termination 
of  my  labours. 

I  should  be  ungrateful  did  I  pass  over  in  silence 
one  little  incident  of  this  evening's  ride,  viz.,  the 
cordial  and  friendly  assistance  I  received  from  a 
gentleman  resident  between  Woore  and  Eccleshall 
in  the  mazy  lanes.  He  expressed  great  sympathy 
with  me  as  a  cyclist — he  being  himself  a  rider — • 
insisted  on  my  taking  some  refreshment,  and  accom- 
panied me  a  short  distance  down  the  road  to  explain 
more  clearly  my  course,  which  was  indeed  a  puzzling 
one,  even  to  the  few  natives  I  met  hereabout,  and 
who  seemed  completely  at  a  loss  to  direct  me.  I 
did  very  well  at  the  "  King's  Arms,"  the  people  being 
very  obliging  and  kindly. 

In  the  morning  (August  ist)  I  enjoyed  a  quiet 
stroll  through  the  village  before  breakfast,  visiting 
the  churchyard,  and  after,  luxuriously  ravaged  the 
capital  fruit  garden  behind  the  house,  until  the  time 
for    boot   and   saddle  arrived,   when   I,  with   some 


regret,  departed,  in  the  hot  sunshine,  riding  very 
slowly  towards  Stafford. 

I  passed  through  this  cheerful  town  about  11.30, 
and  a  little  way  out  the  other  side  stopped  at  a 
lonely  wayside  house  by  the  borders  of  Cannock 
Chase,  overpowered  by  the  sun,  which  was  truly 
awful  that  day.  Great  heather-clad  hills  rose  up 
before  the  windows  of  the  hotel,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  I  was  informed,  was  Sister  Dora's 
Convalescent  Home.  Sunstroke  came  uppermost  in 
my  mind,  as,  on  leaving  this  place,  I  toiled  on  foot 
up  a  sandy  track  through  the  Satnal  Hills,  and  on 
reaching  the  shelter  of  some  thick  trees,  I  lay  down 
on  a  grassy  bank  for  a  short  time,  resting,  and  peep- 
ing through  the  rails  down  into  a  romantic  valley, 
shaded  by  noble  trees,  a  part  of  Wolsey  Park. 
Going  on  at  length,  the  scenei'y  became  very  pretty, 
and  the  road  excellent,  enabling  me  to  throw  legs 
over  frequently,  thus  obtaining  welcome  rest. 

At  Bishton,  a  lovely  picture  is  presented  of  the 
River  Trent,  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  bordered 
by  richest  green  meadows,  while  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  the  ground  rose  in  a  sort  of  cliff,  with  a  copse 
and  picturesque  cottage  nestling  in  the  shade.  I 
stopped  at  Rugeley  for  dinner,  and  found  the  town 
(like  Nantwich,  the  previous  day)  deserted,  nobody 
about,  and  a  strange,  drowsy  quiet  reigning  in  the 
place.  In  the  afternoon  I  met  a  breeze,  which,  while 
it  cooled  and  refreshed  me,  yet  opposed  and  hin- 
dered progress  somewhat. 

Lichfield  looked  interesting  enough  as  I  first  saw 
it,  bathed  in  sunshine,  from  the  summit  of  a  high 
hill,  the  spires  of  its  noble  cathedral  forming  a  most 
charming  centre  to  a  picture  framed  in  tall  elms.  I 
took  tea  here,  and  should  have  willingly  spent  some 
time  in  exploring  the  city,  but  being  short  of  that 
priceless  commodity,  felt  it  my  duty  to  press  on  to 
Atherstone  that  evening.  I  dare  not  say  how  many 
cups  of  Souchong  vanished  before  me  ere  I  regained 
the  saddle  and  rode  off  once  more.  But  I  felt 
better,  and  caught  a  fine  view  as  I  passed  through  of 
the  west  front  of  the  cathedral.  I  now  got  upon  a 
fine,  honest,  up-and-down,  straightaway  road,  and 
the  heat  moderating,  soon  fell  into  order,  riding 
really  for  the  first  time  that  day.  The  scenery  was 
pleasantly  varied — meadow,  river,  and  one  big  hill, 
which  I  carefully  descended,  and  from  which  I  gazed 
over  a  vast  landscape  into  Leicestershire. 

At  old-fashioned  Tamworth,  I  rode  a  very  steep 
bridge  over  the  beautiful  River  Tame,  which  winds 
through  green  meadows,  under  little  willows,  and 
over  a  weir.  Leaving  Tamworth  without  dismount- 
ing, I  regained  the  Roman  road,  Watling  Street, 
and  the  rest  of  my  evening's  ride  was  as  straight  as 
a  plumb-line,  but  was  nevertheless  greatly  enjoyed 
by    me,  my   course   being  through   pretty  wayside 
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villages — up  some  steep  inclines  occasionally,  and 
between  rows  of  fine  large  trees  for  some  distance. 
As  the  sun  sinks  below  the  horizon,  the  waxing  moon 
becomes  bright,  and  I  finish  my  swift,  cool  ride  more 
by  the  latter  light  than  the  former,  arriving  at  the 
comfortable  "White  Hart  Hotel"  in  Atherstone  about 
8.30,  having  come  from  Lichfield  without  dismount- 
ing. After  a  snug  supper,  and  a  cigar  by  moonlight, 
I  turn  in  to  enjoy  such  rest  as  such  a  day's  ride  only 
can  enable  a  man  to  enjoy. 

Following  the  advice  of  our  energetic  consul  at 
Atherstone,  1  abandoned  my  project  of  following  the 
Watling  Street  Road  to  Northampton,  and  the  next 
morning  rode  from  that  cheery  town,  and  turned 
aside  for  Nuneaton  eii  route  for  Coventry,  which 
ancient  and  famous  city  I  in  due  course  had  the 
pleasure  of  renewing  my  acquaintance  with — in  sun- 
shine, not  as  before,  in  rain  and  gloom. 

But  between  Bedworth  and  Coventry  I  rode  along 
an  odious  tramway  for  about  six  mortal  miles 
through  the  country.  No  cars  appeared  to  be 
running,  however,  and  I  learnt  afterwards  that,  upon 
this  very  day,  the  tramway  should  have  been  opened 
to  traffic,  only  some  unforeseen  circumstance — luckily 
for  me — prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the  ceremony. 
At  the  "  Craven  Arms  "  I  dined,  riding  away  after- 
wards upon  the  road  I  so  well  remembered,  in  a 
blaiie  of  sunshine,  which  soon  began  to  tell  upon  me. 

I  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  charms  of  the  road 
between  Coventry  and  London,  and  there  remains 
but  little  further  to  relate  of  this  most  exciting, 
extraordinary  and  eventful  tour.  The  grove  from 
Froghall  to  Dunchurch — the  comfortable  "  Wheat 
Sheaf"  at  Daventry — the  long  and  tedious  hills  of 
Northamptonshire — have  they  not  already  been  duly 
lauded  and  lamented,  each  in  its  kind  ?  Between 
Foster's  Booth  and  the  sleepy  town  of  Towcester, 
where  I  spent  this  night,  a  party  of  tramps  afforded 
me  some  diversion,  by  attempting  to  "  prevail  on 
me  to  stop  "  in  the  manner  of  Dick  Turpin  when  he 


prevailed  on  the  bishop's  coachman  to  stop.  How* 
ever,  on  my  charging  them  "  legs  over,"  they 
thought  better  of  it,  and  opened  their  ranks. 

From  Towcester  the  next  day  (Aug.  3rd)  I  slowly 
travelled,  the  heat  again  being  tremendous,  over  the 
old  road  through  Stony  Stratford,  Fenny  Stratford, 
and  Hockliffe  to  Dunstable,  arriving  in  time  to  join 
the  "  ordinary"  at  the  "  Saracen's  Head,"  where  I 
found  a  goodly  company,  chiefly  composed  of  cyclists 
from  London,  and  a  cheerful  party  we  were. 

From  Dunstable  to  St.  Alban's  I  enjoyed  the 
company  of  two  of  these  gentlemen,  and  at  the 
''  Queen's  "  in  the  latter  city,  where  I  took  tea,  I  met 
a  gentleman  who  had  ridden  from  Cannock,  in 
Staffordshire,  that  morning,  and  with  whom  I  rode 
my  final  stage  to  High  Barnet,  where  we  parted, 
he  going  on  to  the  head -quarters  in  Fleet  Street, 
I  repairing  to  the  Red  Lion,  in  whose  hospitable 
precincts  I  soon  found  my  two  friends. of  Dunstable, 
and  we  enjoyed  a  brief  social  hour  with  mine  host 
and  hostess  and  various  guests  ere  the  supper  I  so 
thoroughly  needed  was  announced. 

But  how  shall  I  sing  of  the  exciting,  perilous, 
wonderful  and  prodigious  journey  of  Monday,  August 
4th,  1884,  when,  without  dismount,  the  astounding 
distance  of  twelve  miles  was  achieved  under  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  the  broiling  sunshine,  amidst  the 
traps,  carts,  gigs  and  donkey-barrows  of  the  Bank 
Holiday-makers  ? 

This  was  my  day's  ride — short  and  sweet — no,  I 
cannot  say  sweet,  for  my  pleasant  tour,  of  which, 
through  want  of  space  and  time,  I  have  but  given 
the  bones  and  outlines,  leaving  untouched  a  mass  of 
amusing  incident  and  beautiful  scenery — my  pleasant 
tour  was  done,  and  I  felt  the  truth  of  it  keenly  as  I 
rode  up  North  Hill,  Highgate,  and  sought  my 
bachelor's  diggings,  thinking  fondly  of  my  exultant 
flight  down  that  same  hill  one  fine  summer  evening 
a  fortnight  since. 


NIGHTMARES. 
By    Henry  B.  Gates. 
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OW  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent  " — at 
least,  so  we  may  suppose  our  nickel- 
plated  friends  are  expressing  themselves, 
as,  anointed  with  "  Vaseline, "  and 
stowed  away  in  anterooms,  cellars,  and  stables, 
they  spend  the  winter  months  in  durance  vile,  until 
the  lapse  of  time  and  March  sun  and  wind  restore 
the  necessary  measure  of  dryness  and  firmness 
to  our  highroads  and  bye-roads,  and  give  to  the 
face  of  Nature  that  jubilant,  hopeful,  and  inspiring 
aspect  which  usually  characterises  spring. 

Meanwhile  we,  the  riders,  philosophically  adopt 
existing  circumstances,  and,  as  it  is  "Christmas- 
time," make  great  friends  with  the  fireside,  while 
indulging  in  pleasant  retrospect,  and  travelling  once 
more  in  imagination  those  well-remembered  roads 
which  we,  "  in  the  ilesh,"  journeyed  over  during  the 
bygone  summer. 

Yes,  it  is  the  season  of  merry  meetings  and  happy 
greetings  —  according  to  the  optimists — of  jovial 
living  and  good  cheer — according  to  the  epicureans, 
and  those  of  saturnalian  tendency,  of  bilious  head- 
aches, indigestion,  "  Eno's  Fruit  Salt,"  and  night- 
mares— according  to  the  pessimists.  Speaking  of 
nightmares,  did  you,  dear  reader,  ever  have  one?  and, 
if  so,  can  you  vouchsafe  a  description  of  the  points 
of  3'our  nocturnal  equine  visitor  of  sufficient  exact- 
ness to  enable  the  great  Mr.  Rymill,  of  Barbican 
celebrity,  to  assign  a  positive  value  in  the  market 
for  the  ghostly  steed  ? 

Was  it  a  white  or  a  black  mare  ?  Did  it  neigh,  or 
did  it  "  squeak  and  gibber,"  as  the  ghosts  were 
supposed  to  in  the  streets  of  ancient  Rome  ?  Per- 
haps— and  I  suspect  this  is  the  fact  of  the  matter — 
you  were  so  agitated  and  perturbed  that  you  quite 
failed  to  detect  the  peaceful  and  harmless  '■  towel- 
horse,"  which,  gleaming  faintly  in  the  half-moonlitj 
unaccustomed  chamber,  so  successfully  personated 
the  terrible  "  nightmare." 

Now,  you  and  I,  dear  reader,  are,  of  course,  really 
far  too  enlightened  to  believe  any  idle  tales  of  ghosts, 
and  too  temperate  and  self-controlled  ever  to  be 
visited  after  supper  by  disembodied  horses  or  mares, 
but  we  all  of  us  hear  strange  stories  told  by  other 
people  sometimes,  and,  I  believe,  we  all  of  us  some- 
times listen,  and  admit  that,  certainly,  "  it  was  very 
strange." 

One  fine  day  last  season — it  was  at  the  end  of 

August — I  , resolved  upon  visiting  a  friend  at  S , 

a  pretty  little  village  in  Beds,  about  45  miles  from 
London,  intending  to  return  the  following  day. 


It  was  a  beautiful  sunny  evening,  as,  with  a  light 
heart,  a  light  kit,  and  my  light  "  Special  Club,"  I 
gaily  rode  through  Finchley,  Barnet,  South  Mimms, 
up  the  long  and  dusty  Ridge  Hill,  from  the  summit 
of  which  I  enjoyed  a  lovely  prospect  of  hills  and 
woods,  all  bathed  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun, 
while  afar  off  I  discerned  the  gray  old  tower  of  St. 
Alban's,  holding  its  venerable  head  high  amidst  the 
surrounding  meadows  and  woods.  Wishing  to 
make  the  most  of  the  daylight,  I  pressed  on— over- 
hauling a  gipsy  caravan,  astonishing  a  flock  of  sheep, 
and  apparently  startling  also  the  native  peasantry 
of  that  most  picturesque  little  village,  London 
Golney,  grouped  so  prettily  by  the  clear,  cool  waters 
of  the  little  river,  which,  spanned  by  a  steep  old 
bridge,  spreads  out  on  one  side  in  a  wide,  glassy 
pool,  deliciously  reflecting  the  masses  of  rushes,  the 
cows,  and  the  amber-streaked  western  sky ;  while, 
on  the  other,  it  bends  away  among  the  rich  meadows 
to  join  the  River  Coin  near  Brickct  Wood. 

Up  the  long  hill  at  last,  and  into  St.  Alban's  by  the 
famous  "  Peahen,"  where  I  wheel  to  the  right 
towards  St.  Peter's  Church,  leaving  the  glare  of  the 
gas-lit  city  behind,  and  plunging  into  the  thickening 
shades  of  night. 

There  is  a  general  tendency  to  postpone  dismount- 
ing to  light  one's  lamp  when  riding  in  the  evening, 
until  it  becomes  absolutely  unsafe  to  continue  in  the 
dusk,  and  I  am  certainly  not  exempt  from  this  ten- 
dency. At  all  events,  falling  in  with  an  agreeable 
and  chatty  old  gentleman,  on  one  of  Singer's 
"Challenge"  tricycles,  I  dismissed  the  subject  of 
lighting  from  my  mind,  and  for  the  next  four  miles 
spun  along  as  merrily  as  ever  I  did  through  those 
very  pretty,  winding,  shady  roads  to  Harpended 
Common,  where  my  pleasant  acquaintance  stopped 
to  gather  grasses,  and,  exchanging  a  hearty  good 
night,  I  then  swiftly  but  cautiously  ran  down  into 
picturesque  Harpenden,  flattering  myself  I  would 
have  a  cup  of  tea.  However,  they  said  it  was  too 
late  for  tea,  so  I  contented  myself  with  a  "  shandy- 
gaff" and  a  few  biscuits,  after  which,  lighting  my 
hub-lamp,  I  once  more  regained  my  saddle,  an 
rode  away  into  outer  darkness.  It  zcas  a  dark  night, 
neither  moon  nor  stars  were  visible,  and  I  rode 
through  a  cloaking  mist,  with  naught  to  look  at  but 
my  own  swinging  light,  and  the  dizzy,  gliding  road 
under  me — five  miles — until  the  lights  of  Luton  came 
in  sight,  and  I,  with  caution  and  good  heed, 
descended  the  long  stony  hill  into  that  town.  Along 
the  main  street,  and  down  the  steep  slope  through 
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the  market-place,  where  the  crowd  was  so  dense 
that  the  sensation  was  simply  awful,  I  rode,  kicking 
up  a  deafening  noise  with  the  alarum,  having  also 
to  shout  occasionally,  but  ultimately  breaking 
clear  away,  and  entering  upon  that  vast  and  lonely 
reach  of  road  which  crosses  the  Chiltern  Hundreds, 
known  here  as  Luton  Downs.  A  weary  spin,  that 
was. 

Not  a  living  thing  about — only  the  not  remote 
possibility  of  footpads  and  anti-cycling  tramps, 
which  yet  exists  in  this  once  notoriously  unsafe 
region — served  to  keep  alive  the  sense  of  companion- 
ship. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Downs  I  jerked  upon  a  big 
stone,  and  out  went  the  lamp,  leaving  me  flounder- 
ing along  in  a  darkness  which  almost  made  me 
giddy.  However,  I  succeeded  in  dismounting,  and 
while  on  my  feet  took  a  peep  at  the  time,  finding  it 
was  9.45  p.m.  I  soon  had  a  brilliant  light  swinging, 
and  remounting,  finished  off  the  dismal  Downs, 
descending  the  long  cutting  at  a  rapid  pace,  and 
passing  swiftly  through  the  quaint  village  of  Barton- 
m-the-Clay,  where  the  people  were  just  going  to  bed 
entirely. 

I  was  now  in  Beds  (almost  I  wished  myself  in 
bed),  and  on  a  strange  road,  moreover,  not  a  remark- 
ably good  road,  being  spoilt  by  the  traffic  of  carts 
appertaining  to  the  adjacent  "  coprolite  "  diggings. 

I  knew  that  somewhere  ahead  I  should  come  to  a 
fork,  one  road  of  which  would  take  me  to  Silsoe, 
where  I  purposed  sleeping,  while  the  other  would 
take  me  across  the  country,  by  narrow  lanes  and 
risky  ways,  direct  to  S ,  whither  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  cross  from  Silsoe  before  breakfast  in  the 
morning,  thus  reserving  the  negotiation  of  the  cross- 
country lanes,  with  their  accompanying  uncertainty, 
for  the  beautiful  light  of  day.  However,  what  with 
the  darkness,  the  narrowness  of  the  lane,  and  my 
own  sleepy  carelessness,  of  course  I  passed  the  fork, 
never  recognising  it  until  about  two  miles  beyond, 
when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  a  spectral 
white  fingerpost  I  remembered  having  noticed  must 
have  indicated  the  branch  in  question.  On  enquiry 
at  a  lonely  cottage,  whose  inmates  I  do  believe  I 
fetched  out  of  bed,  I  learnt  that  it  was  about  as 
far  for  me  to  return  to  my  original  road  as  to  push 
on  across-country,  as  I  was  now  far  from  the  main 
road  to  Silsoe.  Adopting  the  situation,  I  resolved 
to  chance  it  across  to  S ,  and,  wishing  my  in- 
formant good-night,  rode  off  again  through  the 
pitch-dark  lanes  as  directed. 

I  will  not  bore  the  reader  with  the  details  of  the 
rocky  roads,  shockingly  steep  hills,  and  awfully  per- 
plexing turns  which  1  encountered  after  this,  but 
briefly,  with  several  narrow  escapes  of  spills,  I  en- 
tered,   near     midnight,    the    well-kept,     pleasant. 


healthy  village  of  S ,  very  tired,  hungry,  thirsty, 

dusty,  and  not  at  all  ill-pleased  to  have  reached  the 
place  that  night,  saving  thereby  the  pre-breakfast 
journey  across-country  for  the  morrow. 

I  found  the  whole  place  in  darkness  and  in  slum- 
ber, but  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  constable, 
whom  I  accosted,  and  who  proved  to  be  a  very 
pleasant  fellow.  To  him  I  confided  my  need  of  a 
good  hotel,  and  he  at  once  undertook  to  pilot  me 
to  the  best,  introducing  me  shortly  to  the  White 
Hart,  as  comfortable  and  well-managed  a  house  of 
public  accommodation  as  one  could  possibly 
desire.  Here,  in  safe  quarters  at  last,  my  con- 
stabulary friend  left  me,  a  small  pecuniary 
expression  of  gratitude  serving  to  bind  the  good 
feelings  between  us,  while  mine  host,  who  on 
my  arrival  was  absent  being  shaved,  came  in 
and  set  the  domestic  agents  going  to  provide  the 
late  visitor  with  a  supper.  My  coat,  and  in  fact  my 
whole  person,  presented  exactly  the  appearance  of 
a  miller,  being  completely  whitened  with  fine  dust  as 
soft  as  flour.  During  supper  mine  host,  who  was 
both  intelligent  and  conversational,  sat  and  chatted 
with  me,  and  as  the  long,  lonely  ride  in  the  dark, 
succeeded  by  such  rest,  such  cheerful  light,  and 
such  capital  fare  had  pi^edisposed  me,  in  an  excep- 
tional degree,  to  be  social,  we  became  at  last  as  two 
old  friends,  and  long  after  midnight  sat  in  that  cosy 
old  parlour  gossiping,  regardless  of  time,  and  with 
a  comfortable  unreserve  peculiar  to  the  small  hours. 

I  do  not  recollect  how  it  came  about,  but  anyhow 
the  subject  of  the  "supernatural"  came  under 
discussion.  We  discussed,  as  all  of  us  do,  all  the 
ghost  stories  we  either  of  us  knew,  and  both  being 
"  enlightened,"  and  free  from  foolish  superstition, 
naturally  amused  ourselves  by  explaining  away 
everything. 

"  After  all,"  said  he,  "  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  of 
all  the  firm  disbelievers  in  ghosts,  goblins,  appari- 
tions, and  so  on,  that  I  know,  there  is  not  one  who 
does  not  admit,  and  seemingly  with  a  sort  of  secret 
enjoyment,  that  there  was  something  quite  un- 
accountable in  some  story  he  has  heard  from  others, 
or  some  incident  which  has  befallen  himself. 

"  Now,  I  am  not  superstitious,  I  rather  pride  my- 
self on  my  common-sense,  but  I  have  never  yet  been 
able  satisfactorily  to  explain  certain  pranks  which  I 
witnessed  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  in  my  poor  old 
dad's  time — he  kept  this  house  before  me — and 
before  I  was  married.  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  on 
the  strict  Q.T.,  that  I  used  to  be  as  ardent  a 
poacher  by  night  as  I  was  industrious  and  steady  by 
day,  and  almost,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  believe  I  should 
be  just  as  much  addicted  to  illegal  night-sport  now, 
but  for  what  once  happened  before  my  own  eyes, 
while  lying  at  the  edge  of  a  wood  about  two  miles 
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from  here — perhaps  you  have  heard  of  the  place — 
Campion's  Wood  they  call  it,  because  a  fellow 
of  the  name  of  Campion  hanged  himself  there 
once. 

"  Chiefly  on  account  of  the  horror  attaching  to  the 
place  for  that  reason,  and  partly  because  of  its  utter 
loneliness  and  distance  from  any  road,  this  wood 
was  a  good  deal  haunted  by  us  night-hunters,  such, 
at  least,  who  were  stronger  of  mind  and  bolder  than 
the  majority,  and  amongst  them  myself. 

"  Well,  on  one  side  of  this  Campion's  Wood  lies  a 
broad  open  common,  a  lonely  place  enough,  where 
gipsies  frequently  camp,  and  where  the  villagers 
graze  their  cows  and  donkeys.  At  that  time  our 
neighbour,  old  Tomkins,  kept  an  old  white  mare  of 
so  incorrigibly  fierce  a  temper  that  none  but  himself 
ever  rode  or  had  anything  to  do  with  her,  and  this 
mare  used  sometimes,  old  as  she  was,  to  leap  the 
hedge  of  old  Tomkins's  paddock,  and  graze  on  the 
common.  I  think  she  had  been  a  war-horse 
originally ;  anyhow,  she  was  the  terror  of  all  the 
pony-chaise-driving  old  ladies  near,  and  of  some  of 
the  old  gentlemen,  too,  for  that  matter. 

"  It  was  a  splendid  fine  night  near  the  middle  of 
July;  a  lovely  half-moon,  in  a  sky  of  deep,  solemn 
blue,  gave  sufficient  light  for  the  visiting  of  snares, 
and  other  such  jobs  of  that  kind,  when  two  of  us, 
myself  and  somebody  whose  name  we  won't 
mention  here,  were  just  inside  Campion's  Wood, 
when,  hearing  some  noise,  we  lay  down  just  outside 
the  wood,  under  the  hedge,  to  await  events.  Some- 
how I  did  not  feel  easy — I  don't  know  why.  I  never 
was  nervous,  but  when  just  at  that  moment  a  white 
owl  screamed  in  the  wood  it  turned  me  almost 
queer,  though  I  had  often  heard  owls  scream  before. 
The  next  moment  I  noticed  that  my  partner.  Jack, 
had  gone.  I  was  alone,  and  not  thirty  yards  distant 
on  the  common  was  old  Tomkins's  white  mare, 
standing  by  the  pond  drinking,  and  pulling  away  at 
something  large  in  the  water.  Now,  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  fact  of  a  horse  drinking 
at  a  pond  on  a  common  at  night,  but  why  did  the 
brute  pull  so  ?  And,  oh  !  what  was  that  large,  dark, 
heavy  object  she  dragged  out  of  the  water  at  last, 
that  shone,  wet  and  clinging,  in  the  moonlight  ?  And 
what — ah  !  what — -was  that  approaching  so  swiftly 
towards  the  water  from  the  gipsy  encampment  ? 
Terror  fairly  kept  me  rooted  to  the  spot  now.  I 
durst  not  move,  scarcely  breathe — my  whole  soul 
was  attention,  as  a  being  in  human  shape  but  of 
fiendish  movement  and  voice,  came  fluttering  to- 
wards the  white  mare,  brandishing  a  hedgestake,  and 
making  a  horrible  incoherent  noise,  between  a  yell 
and  a  growl,  which  had  the  effect  at  length  of 
actually  terrifying  old  '  Devil's  Dam,'  as  we  called 
the    mare,    into    a    precipitate    flight.      Away    she 


galloped,  ghostly  white,  over  the  moonlit  common, 
while  he,  that  horrible  spectre,  drew  near  to  the 
glassy  pool,  and  stooping,  with  a  groan  and  a  curse, 
raised  the  corpse  of  a  woman,  whose  white  face 
gleamed  with  a  ghastly  distinctness,  and  flung  it 
into  the  water  with  a  hollow  splash.  Ha  !  that  is 
what  old  '  Devil's  Dam'  was  so  curious  about. 

"  The  man  or  fiend,  whichever  he  was,  then 
staggered  away  to  the  camp  whence  he  came,  leav- 
ing me  in  a  state  of  mind  more  easily  imagined  than 
described,  for  I  lay  like  one  stunned,  knowing  full 
well  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  interfere,  for 
the  gipsy  camp  was  within  earshot,  and  the  gipsy 
company  both  numerous  and  violent.  I  lay 
awhile,  until  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  hedge  kept 
on  lying  down  flat  upon  me  very  softly,  and  rising 
up  again  noiselessly,  and  a  furious  barking  of  dogs 
caused  me  suddenly  to  start  up  in  an  awfully  con- 
fused state  of  mind,  to  realise  the  fact  that  old 
Tomkins's  pork  had  given  me  a  most  confounded 
nis'htinare." 


Such  was  my  host's  story.  "  But,"  said  I,  "you 
have,  after  all,  perfectly  accounted  for  all  that 
story.     Where  is  the  supernatural  element  ?" 

"  Ah!  precisely  so,"  said  he.  "  It  was,  after  all,  a 
dream,  and  as  such  I  should  have  thought  no  more 
about  it,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  gipsy  encampment 
suddenly  disappeared  from  the  neighbourhood,  and 
that  about  a  week  later  a  man  sent  to  search  for  a 
runaway  cow  noticed  something  suspicious  floating 
in  the  common  pond  by  Campion's  Wood,  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  foul  murder,  though,  un- 
fortunately, the  perpetrator  was  never  caught. 
It  was  the  body  of  a  gipsy  woman  who  had  been 
frequently  seen  in  the  village  during  the  sojourn 
of  the  tribe,  and  who,  no  doubt,  quarrelled  with  the 
murderer,  and  so  finished  her  miserable  career. 

"  Those  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  why  I  had 
that  dream  I  cannot  at  all  pretend  to  understand; 
it  will  remain  a  mystery  to  me,  I  suppose,  as  long  as 
I  live.  I  have  told  this  dream  to  nobody  as  yet  but 
yourself.  You  know  how  scandal  grows  in  a  quiet 
place  like  this.  Now  it  is  past  three.  If  you  intend 
riding  to-morrow,  take  my  advice,  and  goto  bed;  and, 
whatever  you  do,  don't,  pray,  mistake  the  furniture 
in  my  best  bedroom  for  old  nightmares,  murdering 
gipsies,  or  aquatic  corpses,  or  I  shall  charge  it  in  the 
bill.     Good  night." 

I  passed  a  comfortable  night,  and  was  awakened 
about  seven  o'clock  next  morning  by  the  voices,  in 
the  street  below,  of  two  bicyclists,  who  plaintively 
stated  they  had  ridden  all  night,  had  had  a  spill, 
and  were  desirous  of  accommodation  at  the  Black 
Swan  over  the  way — the  C.T.C.  house, 
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I  rose,  bathed,  dressed,  strolled  in  the  village,  and 
lounged  upon  the  little  bridge  over  the  silvery  Ivel, 
watching  the  shining  minnows  shooting  in  the  clear 
stream,  and  half-a-dozen  beautiful  greyhounds 
sporting  in  the  meadows.  It  was  going  to  be  a  hot 
day,  I  said,  and  so  it  was — almost  too  hot  for  the 
long  ride  before  me. 


Having  made  a  capital  breakfast,  transacted  my 
business  in  the  village,  and  settled  at  the  White 
Hart,  I  resumed  the  saddle,  returning  to  London 
on  one  of  the  hottest  August  days  I  ever  ex- 
perienced, via  Hitchin,  Welwyn,  Hatfield,  and 
Barnet,  arriving  safely  home,  well  pleased  with  my 
little  trip. 


>»< 
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N  iireinberg—Ratisbon — Prague — Dresden — Berlin. 
By  S.  J.  Fletcher. 


THE  remembrance  of  the  dinner  we  had  that 
night   in   Nuremberg  to  celebrate  the   de- 
liverance of  our  luggage  from  the  railway 
officials  will   long  remain   in  my  memory, 
and  so  will  the  fit  of  indigestion  that  followed,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  was  the  best  dinner  we  had  during 
that  particular  tour. 

It  was  dusk  before  we,  arming  ourselves  with  a 
fresh  cigar,  sallied  forth,  like  Dr.  Syntax,  in  search 
of  the  picturesque.  While  drinking  our  post-prandial 
cup  of  coffee,  we  talked  "  bicycle  shop,"  and  thus 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  who  intro- 
duced himself  as  the  captain  of  the  newly-formed 
Nuremberg  B.C.  We  were  soon  firm  friends.  I  knew 
Mr.  Vogel  very  well  by  letter,  having  corresponded 
with  him  several  times  before  leaving  England,  and 
we  had  already  made  up  our  minds  that  our  first 
hour  the  next  day  should  be  devoted  to  the  pleasant 
duty  of  paying  him  a  call.  After  we  had  chatted  for 
a  few  minutes,  several  members  of  the  club  arrived^ 
anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  bicyclists  from 
England.  We  were  astonished  to  hear  how  fast  the 
sport  was  then  spreading  over  Germany.  After 
having  spent  an  hour  or  so  in  pleasant  confab, 
several  of  the  Nuremberg  men  agreed  to  call  at  our 
hotel  the  next  morning  to  show  us  round  a  bit. 

As  a  full  description  of  Nuremberg  is  to  be  found 
in  any  Continental  guide-book,  I  will  not  inflict  the 
reader  with  an  account  of  the  many  objects  of 
interest  in  this  old  -  world  place.  After  we  had 
satisfied  our  consciences  by  visiting  innumerable 
churches,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  Castle.  We 
were  much  interested  in  an  unique  collection  of 
instruments  of  torture  —  doubtless,  their  powers 
greatly  exceed  those  of  the  thought -readers  of  the 
present  day.  We  lunched  at  a  small,  but  very 
famous,  restaurant,  which  had  existed  for  upwards 
of  four  centuries.  Only  one  variety  of  food  was 
obtainable — a  small  and  (to  English  tastes)  not  very 
palatable  sausage,  accompanied  with  a  huge  plate- 
ful of  "  sourkrout." 


The  next  day,  when  we  left  Nuremberg,  we  were 
escorted  for  the  first  ten  miles  of  our  journey  by  a 
number  of  members  of  the  Nuremberg  B.C.  We 
halted  at  a  roadside  inn,  where  we  wished  our  fellow- 
riders  good-bye  over  a  cup  of  coffee.  The  proprie- 
tress was  surprised  to  hear  that  the  bicyclists  had 
ridden  all  the  way  from  Nuremberg  without  a  mis- 
hap. Alas  !  one  occurred  before  we  finally  parted. 
It  happened  thus.  The  captain  of  the  N.B.C.  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  try  my  machine.  He,  not  being 
of  gigantic  stature,  rode  a  machine  about  forty-eight 
inches  high,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  bestride  a  fifty- 
six -incher,  crack  went  something,  which  brought 
about  a  hasty  dismount.  He  retired,  borrowing  the 
needle  and  thread  always  carried  by  the  secretary 
in  case  of  accidents.  However,  the  mischief  was 
soon  repaired,  and  we  bade  farewell  to  the  first  Con- 
tinental club  we  had  ever  ridden  with.  Before  finally 
parting,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  ten  mem- 
bers for  the  C.T.C.  I  also  left  a  whole  bundle  of 
prospectuses  of  the  club,  which,  I  dare  to  say,  has 
brought  forth  fruit  in  that  district. 

A  run  of  three  hours  brought  us  to  Neumarkt, 
where  we  dined  and  slept.  This  is  a  quaint  old 
place,  principally  consisting  of  one  long  and  wide 
street,  with  huge  houses,  most  of  which  date  back 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  on  each  side.  The  gates 
at  either  end  of  the  town  were  closed  at  sunset  until 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  streets  are  still 
lighted  with  oil-lamps — this  gives  the  place  quite  a 
mediaeval  aspect.  This  town,  once  a  free  city  like 
Nuremberg,  seems  celebrated  for  its  geese,  the 
streets  being  filled  with  them — even  the  one  hotel  in 
the  place  is  called  the  "  Golden  Goose."  As  the 
landlord  told  me  that  times  were  very  bad  in  Neu- 
markt, this  could  not  be  the  celebrated  bird  that 
usually  lays  golden  eggs,  but  only  a  poor  specimen 
of  the  common,  or  garden,  or  Michaelmas  gander. 
The  people  at  the  hotel  told  us  that  there  were 
several  ruined  castles  in  the  neighbourhood.  We 
ould  have  supphed  them  with  this  information,  as 
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we  had  the  fact  stated  in  our  guide-book,  and  we 
greatly  rejoiced  to  find  Murray  corroborated  by  a 
live  German.  Although,  doubtless,  this  was  a  trap 
to  get  us  to  stay  in  the  hotel  a  day  or  two  longer,  I 
should  have  been  willing  to  remain,  but  my  com- 
panion said  he  had  a  castle  close  by  his  native  heath 
when  at  home  (founded  by  the  redoubtable  John — 
or  Jack — Straw),  that  really  he  didn't  care  about  any 
more  just  at  present,  and,  if  I  really  wished  to  visit 
a  complete  castle  in  "  working  order,"  he  would  use 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  get  me  an  introduction  to 
the  governor  of  Holloway  "Castle"  when  we  re- 
turned to  London.  The  run  from  Neumarkt  must 
have  been  uninteresting,  as  I  remember  nothing 
about  it  now. 

Crossing  the  Danube  by  the  old  stone  bridge  built 
seven  hundred  years  ago,  we  wheeled  our  machines 
to  the  Drei  Helmen  Hotel — a  very  comfortable  inn, 
and  so  old,  that  perhaps  the  architect  of  the  bridge 
mentioned  above  stayed  here  when  engaged  in  its 
erection.  A  lunch,  a  bath,  and  a  change  of  clothing 
fitted  us  to  enjoy  a  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
— which  is  not  blue  here — and  through  the  streets  of 
Ratisbon.  We  visited  the  Town  Hall — the  collec- 
tion of  instruments  of  torture  surpasses  even  Nurem- 
berg. To  these  instruments  were  given  facetious 
and  endearing  names,  for  the  judges  and  examiners 
made  merry  and  were  humorous  over  their  victims, 
and,  as  Izaak  Walton  did  his  frogs,  handled  them 
as  if  they  loved  them. 

I  had  an  instance  here  of  the  manner  in  which 
many  shopkeepers  abroad  endeavour  to  take  in  and 
do  the  unsophisticated  traveller.  Going  in  to  a 
hatter's,  I  asked  to  be  shown  a  soft  felt  hat — the 
one  I  brought  from  England  having  been  annexed 
by  someone  at  an  hotel  whose  head  and  mine  were 
the  same  size.  Several  were  produced,  and  I  picked 
out  one  which  fitted  me,  and  asked  the  price.  The 
dealer  said  twelve  marks.  I  replied  it  was  much 
too  dear,  when  the  figure  fell  to  nine.  I  offered  five, 
which  was  refused,  but  I  was  told  I  could  have  it 
for  seven  and  a  half,  but  not  a  pfennig  less.  We 
turned  round  and  left  the  shop,  but  had  scarcely 
got  five  yards  away  when  we  were  called  back  and 
informed  that,  rather  than  we  should  go  elsewhere, 
we  could  have  it  for  the  five  marks  offered,  the 
shopkeeper  vowing  ail  the  time  he  was  a  loser  by 
the  transaction. 

It  is  a  pleasant  ride  from  Ratisbon  to  Waldmiin- 
chen,  a  little  town  situated  in  a  wooded  valley 
surrounded  by  the  Bohmerwald  Hills.  We  were 
awakened  in  the  night  by  the  departure  of  the 
mail,  which  is  celebrated  with  much  blowing  of 
trumpets  as  it  starts  under  the  windows  of  the 
principal  hotel.  This  does  not  improve  one's 
chances  of  getting  a  good  night's  rest. 

We;remained  at  Pilsen  (who  hasn't  drank  Pilsener 


beer  ?)  over  the  Sunday.  We  were  much  interested 
in  the  quaint  dresses  of  the  peasantry.  The  women 
wore  dresses  of  very  bright-coloured  materials,  and 
reaching  not  quite  to  the  ankle,  while  the  men  wore 
knee-breeches  and  green  swallow-tail  coats  with 
bright  buttons.  The  day  being  a  saint's  day,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  villages  had  come 
into  the  town.  They  got  rather  noisy  towards 
night.  No  doubt  the  celebrated  beer  had  something 
to  do  with  it. 

Between  Pilsen  and  Prague,  near  the  village  of 
Budman,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  solitary  valley, 
seated  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  rises  the  regal 
castle  of  Karlstein,  the  most  remarkable  feudal 
fortress  in  Bohemia.  Built  in  the  14th  century, 
Karlstein  was  long  the  residence  of  the  Bohemian 
kings.  The  seneschal  was  always  of  the  noblest 
race  in  the  land.  No  stranger,  unless  he  was  on  a 
special  visit  to  the  torture-chamber,  or  female  was 
allowed  to  enter  it.  Even  the  queen  of  the  founder 
resided  in  the  neighbouring  tower  of  Karleck  while 
he  remained  here.  The  regalia  was  always  kept 
here. 

It  was  dark  when  we  saw  the  lights  of  Prague 
ahead.  The  road  for  the  last  ten  miles  had  been 
horrible,  rendering  riding  out  of  the  question.  I 
forget  the  name  of  the  hotel  we  stopped  at,  bnt,  by 
good  luck,  the  proprietor's  son  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing wheelmen  in  the  town.  He  was  formerly  the 
president  of  the  club  formed  here ;  he  called  him- 
self the  "  ancient"  president. 

Two  or  three  days  we  remained  in  the  capital  of 
Bohemia,  devoting  our  time  to  sight-seeing.  That 
part  of  the  town  inhabited  by  the  Jews  is  believed 
to  be  the  oldest  Hebrew  colony  in  Europe,  and,  I 
should  think,  the  dirtiest.  The  palace  of  the 
Bohemian  kings  is  a  vast  and  prominent  pile.  It 
contains  the  usual  number  of  torture-chambers,  but 
business  seems  to  be  slack  with  these  latter  nowa- 
days. There  are  two  small  stone  obelisks  near  the 
palace  walls,  which  mark  the  spot  where  two 
unpopular  members  of  the  Imperial  Government 
fell  a  height  of  eighty  feet,  when  thrown  from  an 
upper  window  of  the  council-chamber  by  the  mob, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  ly^h  century.  Fortunately, 
they  alighted  on  a  manure  heap,  which,  very  oppor- 
tunely, lay  in  the  way  to  break  their  fall.  The  sec- 
retary of  one  of  these  councillors,  who  was  thrown 
out  after  them,  begged  pardon  of  his  superiors  for 
incommoding  them  by  falling  on  them.  As  a  reward 
for  his  sufferings  or  past  services  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Graf  von  Holenfall, 
which,  in  plain  English,  is  Count  Somersault. 
The  late  president  of  the  Prague  B.C.  favoured 
us  with  his  company  for  10  miles  out  of  Prague. 
Evidently  bicycling  is  not  looked  on  with  much 
favour  in  Bohemia,  as  our  friend  sent  a  man  with 
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his  machine  to  the  gates  of  the  town  and  drove 
there  himself  rather  than  ride  through  the  streets. 
As  one  of  us  had  not  ridden  for  a  year,  he  did  not 
have  a  pleasant  ride,  and  so  demanded  a  halt-in  and 
out  of  season. 

We  stopped  the  night  at  Schlan.  Here  our 
Bohemian  telegraphed  to  his  father,  saying  how 
far  he  had  ridden.  He  told  us  he  would  not  be 
credited  with  having  performed  such  a  feat  unless 
he  gave  a  proof  in  this  fashion.  To-morrow  being 
the  first  day  of  the  annual  fair,  the  little  town  was 
crowded,  and  we  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
beds.  We  had  to  sleep  like  true  Bohemians.  As  we 
had  only  two  small  beds  between  us,  we  decided  by 
chance  who  should  have  the  sofa. 

The  next  morning  we  saw  our  friend  off  by  the 
diligence,  and  after  spending  an  hour  at  the  fair, 
started  off  ourselves  en  route  for  Dresden.  A  thick 
mist  prevented  us  from  seeing  more  than  two  or 
three  yards  ahead ;  consequently  we  had  several 
narrow  escapes  from  running  into  the  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  that  were  being  brought  to  the  fair. 
As  many  of  the  people  we  met  on  the  road  had 
never  seen  a  bicycle  before,  they  looked  at  us  instead 
of  looking  after  their  sheep  and  cows,  so  we  had  to 
make  several  dismounts  on  this  score.  At  Laun  we 
had  lunch,  and  a  very  bad  lunch  too,  but  as  the 
little  town  is  annually  under  water  for  a  month  or 
two,  we  overlooked  the  unsatisfactory  meal.  A  few 
miles  along  an  awful  road  brought  us  to  the  region 
of  mineral  springs.  Seidlitz,  Saidschitz,  Bilin,  and 
Teplitz  were  all  handy  had  we  required  them.  We 
contented  ourselves  with  some  hock  and  soda  instead 
at  Teplitz.  Another  two  hours'  run,  and  on  better 
roads,  brought  us  to  Telnitz.  Here  we  stayed  the 
night.  As  we  arrived  in  the  dusk,  and  left  with  a 
thick  mist  around,  we  did  not  see  much  of  Telnitz. 

The  road  is  conducted  by  gradual  sweeps  up  the 
long  ascent  of  the  Nollendorf.  The  panorama  near 
the  httle  church  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  is 
extensive  and  very  fine.  Hills  and  mountains  rise 
on  all  sides  like  waves,  one  overtopping  the  other. 
On  the  east  appear  the  Lusatian  Hills,  and  those 
which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Elbe ;  on  the  west 
range  the  Erzgebirge  Mountains,  and  on  the  south, 
across  the  vale,  rises  the  bold  pyramidal  volcanic 
group  of  the  MuUeschauer.  For  the  last  sentence 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Murray  and  his  guide-book. 
When  we  were  on  the  summit  it  was  so  foggy  that 
we  nearly  lost  our  way  more  than  once,  and,  of 
course,  couldn't  see  anything,  but  I  daresay  J.  M.  is 
pretty  correct,  however  much  he  is  out  with  his 
distances. 

There  was  a  big  battle  fought  here  eighty  years 
ago  between  the  allied  Germans  and  the  Russians 
against  the  French.     There  are  sevex-al  monuments 


erected  to  those  who  fell  in  the  action  along  the 
road.  I  don't  know  who  won  this  engagement.  My 
companion  stuck  up  for  the  French,  but  I  said  it 
was  the  Germans.  I  offered  to  have  it  decided  by 
the  next  educated  man  we  might  meet.  This  was  a 
very  safe  proposition  on  my  part,  considering  we 
were  in  German  territory. 

The  fog  cleared  as  we  descended  into  the  valley 
of  the  Elbe,  and,  with  a  good  road,  we  quickly 
covered  the  miles  that  lay  between  us  and  Dresden. 

We  had  not  much  time  to  spend  in  the  capital  of 
Saxony,  and  the  little  we  had  was  devoted  to 
purchasing  porcelain,  cigarettes,  and  pastry — three 
things  for  which  Dresden  is  famous.  In  the  evening 
we  paid  a  visit  to  a  concert-hall,  one  we  had  been 
recommended  to  see,  but  the  entertainment  provided 
was  only  equal  to  a  third-rate  place  of  a  similar 
class  in  England. 

As  we  felt  rather  thirsty  after  a  course  of  pastry 
and  cigarettes,  we  ordered  a  bottle  of  beer  each. 
Although  each  bottle  holds  something  less  than  a 
pint,  the  glass  brought  with  it  measured  no  less 
than  ten  inches  high  by  eight  across,  and  capable 
of  containing  some  half-gallon  of  liquid.  As  the 
glasses  were  placed  before  us  before  the  beer  came, 
we  were  afraid  we  had  made  some  mistake  when 
ordering,  and  expected  to  see  two  small  barrels 
instead  of  two  bottles  of  beer.  When  the  bottles 
were  opened,  we  found  that  the  large  amount  of 
froth  really  required  the  glasses  to  be  of  this  size. 

After  leaving  Dresden,  we  surmounted  three  small 
hills,  and  then  had  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of 
level  road,  with  a  good  surface,  to  Berlin.  We  had 
no  more  fine  scenery  to  view,  the  principal  feature 
being  endless  pine  forests.  The  country  was  as  flat, 
and  almost  as  uninteresting,  as  Holland. 

We  slept  a  night  at  Lieberwurda,  and  were  most 
comfortable  at  the  Weisse  Ross.  In  the  evening, 
after  dinner,  we  were  invited  to  a  concert  at  the 
Town  Hall,  where  we  were  introduced  to  the  Mayor, 
who  held  a  long  conversation  with  us  about 
bicycling  in  general,  and  our  own  little  tour  in 
particular.  It  somehow  got  about  that  we  should 
start  the  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  and  when  we 
appeared  at  the  hotel  door  with  our  machines,  we 
were  amazed  to  find  nearly  all  the  people  who  were 
at  the  concert  the  previous  night  had  come  to  see  us  off. 
We  shook  hands  with  a  number,  and,  accompanied 
with  the  good  wishes  of  all,  set  off  on  our  last  day's 
ride. 

Although  only  the  middle  of  September,  the 
ground  was  covered  with  a  thick  white  frost,  and  we 
had  to  put  on  the  pace  for  the  next  thirty  miles  to 
keep  our  blood  in  circulation.  We  saw  nothing  of 
note  until  we  reached  Potsdam,  the  Prussian 
Versailles.     We  devoted  a  few  hours  in  seeing  the 
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Imperial  parks  and  palaces,  and  then  rode  on  to 
Berlin  once  more.  The  road  gradually  got  from 
bad  to  worse,  so  that  we  had  to  take  to  the  train — 
for  the  first  time  during  the  tour— for  the  last  three 
miles  into  Berlin.  After  picking  out  an  hotel,  our 
first  move  was  towards  the  station  for  our  baggage. 
The  portier  at  the  hotel  told  us  the  cloak-room  shut 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  hard 
driving  on  the  part  of  our  coachman,  urged  by 
visions  of  a  double  fare,  that  we  reached  the  place 
just  as  the  clock  was  striking  the  hour. 

We  found  plenty  to  see  in  Berhn  for  the  next  few 


days,  but  regretted  that  we  were  unable  to  see  Mr. 
T.  H.  S.  Walker,  the  founder  of  the  Berhn  B.C., 
and  one  of  the  leading  cyclists  in  Germany.  We 
fortunately  met  him  in  London  a  few  months  after, 
when  I  was  enabled  to  thank  him  for  a  mass  of 
information  he  had  kindly  furnished  me  with  before 
we  left  England.  He  actually  rode  the  greater  part 
of  the  way  to  Dresden  to  meet  us,  but,  as  ill-luck 
would  have  it,  we  were  on  different  roads. 

A  day  in  the  train  brought  us  to  Rotterdam,  from 
whence  we  took  steamer  to  Harwich,  and  so  on  to 
London. 


CYCLING    SLANG— ITS    USES    AND    ABUSES. 
By  W.  McCandlish. 


SO  many  erudite  definitions  of  slang  have 
appeared  in  the  cycling  Press  of  late,  that 
one  scarcely  knows  which  to  choose,  and 
being  in  that  uncertain  frame  of  mind, 
perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  ask  each  reader  to  bear 
in  view  his  own  idea  of  slang,  and  consider  it  in 
regard  to  the  following  remarks,  which  are  written 
in  a  spirit  of  humility,  and  in  an  attempt  to  steer  a 
middle  course  between  the  Scylla  of  Dr.  Richardson 
and  the  Charybdis  of  a  section  of  cycling  literature 
which  shall  be  nameless. 

In  the  dear  old  copy-book  days,  when  the  pros- 
pects of  football  and  cricket  were  dearer  to  the 
studious  soul  than  the  consideration  of  amiable 
platitudes,  the  heading,  "  Many  men  of  many  minds," 
was  little  more  suggestive  than  any  other  alliterative 
collection  of  pot-hooks  and  hangers,  but,  viewed  in 
the  light  of  riper  years,  this  venerable  translation  of 
Roman  wisdom  stands  forth  as  a  great  key-note  to 
the  proper  understanding  of  the  puzzles  of  every-day 
existence.  And,  therefore,  we  start  with  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  that  Dr.  Richardson's  unduly  famous 
assertion  that  "The  literature  of  cycling  is  of  too 
sporting  and  slangy  a  character"  is  quite  unjustified 
by  the  facts  of  the  case. 

One  man's  pleasure  is  another  man's  poison.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  much  of  the  matter  appearing 
in  cycling  journals  should  go  against  the  grain  of 
Dr.  Richardson,  and  had  the  Doctor  been  modest 
enough  to  say  that  "  the  literature  of  cycling  was  of 
too  sporting  and  slangy  a  character"  {or  his  cultured 
taste,  no  one  could  possibly  have  objected  to  the 
expression  of  opinion,  and  the  natural  reply  would 
have  been  that  the  Doctor  could  avoid  hurting  his 
own  feelings  by  refraining  in  future  from  the  perusal 
of  the  literature  which  proved  so  offensive  to  him  as 
a  superior  person.     But  when  he  broadly  states  that 


our  literature  is  of  too  slangy  and  sporting  a 
character,  the  only  inference  we  can  draw  is  that 
the  word  "too"  means  that  cyclists  as  a  body  are 
supplied  with  matter  likely  to  affect  their  intelligence, 
tone  or  morality  adversely.  And  here  we  join  issue 
at  once.  Putting  aside  the  natural  vulgarity  in  one 
section  of  the  wheel  Press,  the  chief  organ  of  which 
fails  in  the  rudimentary  elements  of  syntax,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  expected  to  show  any  very 
remarkable  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  its 
"slang"  expressions,  we  can  boldly  assert  that 
cycling  literature  is  not  by  any  means  what  the 
Doctor  describes  it  as  being. 

In  England  of  to-day,  if  there  is  one  connecting- 
link  between  all  classes  of  society,  it  is  the  freema* 
sonry  of  inoffensive  slang  and  sporting  phraseology. 
There  are  turns  of  speech,  quips,  bon  mots,  and  catch 
words  common  to  all.  The  man,  outside  the  learned 
professions  (and  when  we  say  the  learned  professions 
we  do  not  refer  to  the  members  of  those  professions 
in  their  lighter  moments),  who  does  not  use  slang  of 
some  sort  or  other  in  his  every-day  conversation  is 
indeed  a  vara  avis.  No  more  startling  proof  of  the 
universality  of  the  custom  can  be  found  than  Dr. 
Richardson  himself  supplied  when  he  was  unable  to 
make  his  famous  attack  upon  us  without  using  the 
slang  word  "  slangy."  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
age  is  slangy,  and  the  word  is  not  necessarily 
offensive.  Let  us  take  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  it  is  generally  admitted  are  as  good 
reading  as  a  man  can  supply  himself  with,  in  order 
to  give  tone  to  his  conversation  and  writings.  What 
do  we  find  everywhere  but  what  Dr.  Richardson 
would  call  slang  allusions,  similes,  SLiidjeux  d'espnt  P 
Who  is  recognised  as  a  more  brilliant  debater  in  the 
House  of  Commons  than  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
who  is  essentially  slangy  in  his  style  ?     We  know  well 
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that  a  certain  section  of  opinion  would  curl  the  lip 
at  the  name  of  Lord  Randolph,  but  we  quote  him 
advisedly  as  a  man  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  a  man  who  therefore  despises  not  good 
healthy  English  slang.  Pass  we  to  the  theatres,  whose 
stalls  fill  with  the  aristocracy  of  England,  and  whose 
hospitable  walls  contain  all  classes,  from  what  the 
Standard  calls  "  the  wretched  and  half-idiotic 
masher"  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  to  the  vigorous 
athlete  who  fights  his  way  into  the  crowded  pit,  and 
the  stout  roaring  god  who  whistles  his  approval  or 
bellows  his  wrath  from  the  front  row  of  the  gallery. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  Lyceum,  which  is 
perhaps  unique,  where  is  the  London  theatre  over 
whose  footlights  slang,  innocent  and  occasionally 
improper,  is  not  spoken  and  sung  by  the  comedians 
we  love  ?  Who  are  the  popular  preachers  of  the 
day  ?  and  do  they  never  breathe  a  slang  word  from 
the  pulpit?  And,  again,  upon  what  do  the  comic 
papers  most  rely  for  the  humour  they  supply  to  a 
suffering  public  ? 

The  language  of  Beau  Brummel  and  the  wits  of  a 
bygone  day,  in  its  stilted  heaviness,  was  replete  with 
blasphemy,  which  would  be  a  poor  exchange  for  the 
innocent  slang  phrases  used  by  the  men  of  to-day  ; 
and  the  possibility  of  such  rhodomontade  as  was 
once  fashionable  coming  into  vogue  again  is  horrible 
to  contemplate.  The  extreme  lengths  to  which  the 
purists  who  follow  the  cult  of  Dr.  Richardson  are 
prepared  to  go  was  broadly  displayed  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Touring  Club,  when  a  speaker  having 
made  use  of  a  singularly  apt  simile  in  reference  to 
horses,  was  childishly  chid  by  another  orator— a 
full-grown  man — for  making  a  sporting  allusion. 
«  In  a  competition  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Richardson's 
dictum,  which  appeared  in  another  place  some  time 
back,  the  cleverest  article,  to  our  mind,  was  one 
which  received  no  prize,  but  which  contained  a 
satirical  description  of  a  club  run  as  the  followers  of 
the  Doctor  would  have  it  described,  of  a  really  very 
smart  character.  What  cycling  literature  would 
come  to  if  the  teaching  of  the  purists  were  observed 
was  clearly  shown,  and  there  can  be  no  question  in 
the  mind  of  any  man  who  really  knows  what  is  said 
and  thought  generally  among  cyclists,  that  were  our 
weeklies  to  drop  all  sportive  and  innocently-slangy 
allusions,  the  reading  public  would  cease  to  buy  the 
papers. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  now  in  cycling  an  element 
which  has  come  in  with  the  tricycle,  and  which  has 
yet  to  learn  where  to  settle  down.  We  have  a 
number  of  elderly  gentlemen  who  are  full  of  crotchety 
ideas,  and,  though  deeply  experienced  in  the  ways 
of  their  own  particular  private  professions,  &c.,  are 
innocent   as   babes  of  any   knowledge   of  the   I'eal 


wheel  world  which  the  cycling  papers  have  to  cater 
for.  These  elderly  innocents  expose  themselves  to 
the  chaff  of  men  younger  but  really  more  experienced 
(in  this  connection)  than  themselves,  and  they  do 
not  like  it.  They  find  a  journal  thrust  upon  them 
which  not  only  uses  innocent  slang,  but  also  uses  the 
low  patois  of  the  'Arry  class;  they  read  its  un- 
principled boasts  of  representing  cycling  tastes,  and 
they  take  it  for  granted  that  the  literature  of  cycling 
is  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush. 

From  their  point  of  view — which  is  not  a  practical 
one,  but  a  purely  Utopian — any  divergence  from  the 
stereotyped  language  of  a  scientific  journal  appears 
intensely  distasteful,  and  they  refuse  to  recognise 
that  cycling  writers  have  to  mould  their  style  to  suit 
the  tastes  of  the  greater  number.     We  do  not  mean 
that  on  that  account  a  writer  should  degrade  himself 
by   writing  vulgarity,   for  we   do   not   believe  that 
cyclists,  as  a  class,  appreciate  such  literature.     What 
we   wish   particularly  to   argue   is,   that  there  are 
innumerable  occasions  occurring  in  connection  with 
cycling  as  a  sport  and  pastime  which  can  be  most 
appropriately  described  in   cycling  journals  by  the 
admission  of  a  soupcon  of  that  inoffensive  colloquial 
slang  which  is  in  common  use  among  Englishmen. 
"Slang"   is  really  scarcely   the  word,   for  it  is   a 
dissonant   noun  whose   pronunciation   conveys    an 
unpleasant  impression  to  the  ear,   and  is  therefore 
not  appropriate  in  this  connection.     We  do  not,  of 
course,    mean   for   a   moment   to    suggest   that   the 
serious  questions  of  the  hour  in  cycling  should  be 
dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of  flippancy  or  slangy  playful- 
ness, for  unless  a  writer  is  quite  incapable  of  steering 
clear  of  slang  when  he  so  desires,  he  will  naturally 
avoid  it  when  wishing  to  draw  public  attention  to 
his  remarks  on  a  matter  of  import.     B-ut  what  we  do 
want   finally   to    urge   is,  that  those  writers  in  the 
cycling   Press    (whose    utterances    Dr.    Richardson 
damns  with  the  sweeping  assertion  so  well  known  as 
to  be  almost  surfeiting  by  this  time)  write  in  the 
st3'le  they  do  advisedly,  and   from  a  knowledge  of 
cycling  tastes,  which  the  school  represented  by  the 
eminent  Dr.  Richardson  has  no  conception  of.     No 
doubt  that  school  prefers  to  remain  in  its  present 
isolated  condition,  and  to  claim  a  superiority  which 
practical  cyclists'laugh  at.     This  article  is  merely  an 
attempt  to  show  that  we  prefer  to  remain  as  we  are 
in  spite  of  Dr.  Richardson  and  his  dogmas. 

We  are  hot  concerned  to  defend  the  general  use 
of  slang  as  a  national  characteristic,  but,  recognising 
its  existence,  we  consider  it  puerile  for  practical  men 
to  shut  their  eyes  and  say  the  thing  is  not,  common 
though  that  mode  of  dealing  with  unpleasant  matters 
in  our  nineteenth  century  civilization  may  be. 
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fIVE  members  of  a  North-west  London  Club 
had  arranged  a  tour  to  the  home  and  sur- 
roundmgs  of  Shakespeare  for  Easter,  1884. 
As  holidays  were  few  and  far  between  with 
all  of  them,  of  course  the  barometer  was  watched 
for  some  time  beforehand,  and  all  were  glad  to  see 
on  Thursday,   April    loth,   every   prospect   of  the 
weather  being    fine,   though    perhaps    cold.      The 
punctual  member,  who  had  agreed  to  pick  up  the 
rest,  started  from  home  at  a  few  minutes  after  six 
in  the  evening.     He  was  young  and,  unlike  the  first 
character  introduced  in  tales,  not  good-looking.     He 
was  of  a  medium   height,  wore  a  slight  moustache, 
which  he  was  constantly  pulling,  and  was  neither 
dark  nor  fair.     He  rode  a  56in.  "  Rucker,"  which 
had  a  large  M.I. P.  strapped  on  behind,  with  more 
luggage  in  front,  while  from  his  pockets  protruded 
guides  by  Murray  and  Black,  maps  by  Stanford  and 
Letts,  Phillips's  route  forms,  and  a  C.T.C.  Hand- 
book.     He  reached   the  first  house  of  call  after  a 
minute's  riding,  and,  as  he  expected,  had  to  wait  for 
a  long  individual  of  six  feet  two,  who  makes  it  a  rule 
never  to  be  in  time.     Ten  minutes  after,  the  Gym- 
nast, as  we  will  know  the  unpunctual  one,  appeared, 
and  after  the  first-mentioned,  who  was  naturally  the 
Guide,  had  put  him   to   rights,   they  moved  on  to 
meet  No.  3.     They  had  not  to  wait  long,  for  he  rode 
up  soon  after  with  his  legs  over  the  handles  of  a 
54in.  "  Pitcher,"  remarking  as  he  came  up  that  there 
was  a  grand  wind  behind.     As  he  usually  rode  down 
all  hills  in  this  way,  he  had  been  dubbed  long  before 
the  Ancient  Coaster  (no  connection  with  the  Ancient 
Mariner),  and   was   a   powerful-looking   man,   with 
shoulders   and    arms   that  would    make    most    men 
envious.     These  two  also  carried  luggage,  though  of 
smaller  dimensions  than  that  carried  by  the  Guide. 
Everything  being  in  order,  the  trio  commenced  their 
journey,    taking   their   way    by    Hendon,    Edgware, 
Stanmore  and  Bushey  to  Watford,  where  the  rest  of 
the  party  were  to  be  joined.     After  a  halt  of  a  few 
minutes  at  the  Essex  Arms,  a  sound  of  bells  was 
heard,  and  two  riders  appeared  dressed  in  the  same 
uniform  as  the  others,  who  were  at  once  greeted  as 
the  Portly  Photographer  and  the  Backer. 

"What's  that  paraphernalia  which  you've  got  on 
your  handle-bar  ?"  asked  the  Ancient  Coaster  of  the 
former. 

"  My  camera,  dark-room  and  tripod,"  answered 
the  portly  one,  surveying  with  pride  a  contrivance 
resembling  a  travelling  caravan  which  hung  over 
his  front  wheel. 


"  And  I  suppose  you  mean  to  take  photographs  of 
your  companions  during  the  trip  ?"  enquired  the 
Backer. 

"  No,"  replied  the  Photographer,  rudely  ;  "  I  want 
beautiful  objects  only  now.  I  intend  starting  a 
chamber  of  horrors  some  months  hence,  when  I 
will  trouble  you  all  to  sit  to  me." 

With  this,  the  owner  of  the  caravan  mounted 
lightly  and  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  Tring, 
followed  by  the  rest  at  a  short  distance.  As  the 
latest  arrivals  had  trained  it  out  to  Watford,  the 
others  quite  expected  to  be  rushed  for  the  rest  of 
the  way  to  Tring,  but  whether  they  were  lazy  or  too 
heavily  laden  with  baggage,  they  certainly  showed 
no  signs  of  wishing  to  ride  more  than  ten  miles  an 
hour,  though  a  full  moon  was  above  and  capital  roads 
beneath  them. 

Near  Berkhampstead,  the  Ancient  Coaster  suddenly 
threw  his  legs  over  his  handle-bar,  evidently  think- 
ing he  was  going  down  hill,  and  as  the  road  at  that 
place  was  dead  level,  he,  much  to  the  others'  amuse- 
ment, rolled  over  on  to  a  heap  of  stones  which  had 
been  placed  by  the  roadside  ready  to  lay  down.  As 
he  came  down  rather  heavily,  his  companions  were 
afraid  he  had  hurt  himself  or  his  machine,  but  the 
Backer,  with  a  reassuring  air,  cried  out — 

"  Seven  to  two  on  the  machine  not  being  damaged, 
evens  on  his  not  having  hurt  himself." 

The  Photographer  not  being  altogether  void  of 
kind  feeling,  did  not  close  with  the  magnificent 
offer,  and  waited  to  hear  bow  the  machine  and  rider 
had  come  off,  and  the  rest  were  relieved  when  he 
caught  them  up  a  few  minutes  after,  accompanied 
by  the  Coaster,  who  had  neither  hurt  himself  nor 
his  machine  in  his  exploit.  Nothing  else  of  im- 
portance occurred  before  Tring  was  reached,  where 
beds  had  been  booked,  and  where  four  members  of 
the  Belsize  B.C.  had  also  arranged  to  stay  the 
night.  The  whole  party  had  supper  together  off  a 
nice  piece  of  beef  and  a  fine  cut  of  ham,  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Belsize,  for  the  Ancient  Coaster 
did  the  carving  for  all,  while  the  Guide  supplied 
them  with  bread. 

After  a  smoke  the  sensible  ones  retired,  of  course 
taking  the  pick  of  the  bedrooms,  the  Photographer 
and  the  Guide  occupying  one  room,  the  Backer  and 
the  Gymnast  another  next  to  it,  much  to  the  first- 
mentioned  couple's  disgust,  for  the  Backer  seemed 
unable  to  compose  himself  to  sleep  till  he  had  con- 
fided to  the  Gymnast  his  fancies  for  the  races  of  the 
year.     (It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that,  as  a  rule, 
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the  horses  he  picked  out  on  this  occasion  came  in 
last  or  did  not  run.) 

All  were  about  in  good  time  next  day,  and  after 
the  Photographer  had  taken  a  few  views  of  the 
surrounding  country  from  the  church  tower,  the  five 
riders  we  are  interested  in  bade  Tring  farewell  and 
took  the  road  to  Aylesbury.  At  this  town,  which 
always  I'eminds  one  of  dairy  produce,  the  road  to 
Winslow  was  taken,  which  was  found  to  be  in  fair 
condition.  About  half-way  between  these  two  towns 
the  Photographer  was  leading,  looking  out  for  bits 
to  take  away  with  him,  with  the  Backer  and  Gym- 
nast lying  next  (discussing  the  winner  of  next  year's 
Derby),  and  the  Guide,  obstinately  refusing  to  listen 
to  a  tale  that  the  Ancient  Coaster  was  wishing  to 
drill  into  his  ears,  coming  last,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
the  first  rider  made  a  sudden  dismount,  and  the 
rest,  on  coming  up,  found  him  eagerly  questioning  a 
maid  of  about  eighteen,  who  was  evidently  em- 
ployed at  a  laundry. 

"  Will  you  allow  me,"  they  heard  the  Photo- 
grapher say  to  the  girl,  "  to  take  your  photograph  ? 
You  remind  me  so  much  of  a  little  girl  I  once  knew, 
and  whose  photograph  I  have  often  longed  for." 

"  Good  gracious  !"  the  maid  replied,  "  have  my 
portrait  taken  like  this — why,  I've  only  got  a  cotton 
frock  on  !" 

"  That  does  not  matter  a  bit,"  said  the  artist, 
gallantly.  "  You  look  charming  in  any  costume,  I 
am  sure." 

"  If  I  only  had  a  looking-glass  I  shouldn't  mind," 
she  returned,  looking  in  a  knowing  way  at  the 
Backer. 

This  made  them  all  turn  to  that  individual,  who 
was  blushing  and  looking  decidedly  foolish ;  but, 
finding  no  way  out  of  it,  unpacked  his  M.I. P., 
revealing  to  their  astonished  view  a  looking-glass, 
a  spirit  lamp,  and  what  they  made  out  to  be,  after 
much  cogitation,  a  pair  of  curling  tongs,  besides 
various  toilet  requisites,  including  pomade,  scent, 
a  small  bottle  of  Spanish  fly,  and  shaving  materials, 
which  he  explained  he  had  brought  in  case  he 
should  require  them.  When  the  maid  had  arranged 
her  hair  with  the  curling  tongs  and  looking-glass  to 
her  own  satisfaction,  she  gracefully  posed  hei'self 
and  was  taken  by  the  owner  of  the  camera ;  this 
being  finished,  he  then  insisted  on  consigning  to 
glass  the  rest  of  the  party  in  a  group,  also  sepa- 
rately, the  Backer  being  taken  with  his  looking- 
glass  in  one  hand,  and  tongs  in  the  other,  quite 
believing  he  looked  like  Mary  Anderson  as  Galatea. 
(In  case  a  demand  is  likely  to  ensue  for  these 
photos,  I  may  here  mention  that  they  were  not  a 
success,  as  the  various  persons  mentioned  could  not 
afterwards  make  out  who  was  who,  the  Ancient 
Coaster  insisting  that  the  Backer's  portrait  was  his 


own  until  it  was  pointed  out  that  his  head  was  not 
covered  by  such  a  profusion  of  crisp  brown 
curls  as  appeared  in  the  picture.)  When  this  im- 
portant business  was  settled,  all  the  apparatus 
stowed  away,  and  the  Photographer  had  thanked 
the  youthful  washerwoman,  the  riders  started  off  for 
Winslow,  where  the  bulk  of  the  party  were  to  part 
from  the  Ancient  Coaster,  who  was  bound  to  be  in 
town  the  next  day. 

"  Seen  the  little  woman  lately  ?"  enquired  the 
Guide  of  the  Photographer. 

"  No,"  replied  he,  "  I  never  see  her  now  she  is 
'  keeping  company,'  as  she  calls  it,  with  another. 
Last  time  I  saw  her  she  insisted  on  singing  an 
idiotic  song  with  a  refrain  of  '  Oh !  don't  deceive 
me — oh !  never  leave  me,'  which  really  I  could  not 
stand.     It  haunts  me  still." 

"  'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never  to 
have  loved  at  all,"  cheerfully  remarked  the  Backer, 
who  seemed  to  know  all  about  such  things. 

The  pace  quickened  soon  after,  and  the  Gymnast, 
the  Ancient  Coaster,  and  the  Guide  drew  away  from 
the  others.  They  reached  Winslow  about  half-an- 
hour  before  the  other  two,  who,  it  seemed,  had 
been  taking  bits  (of  scenery)  all  the  way  along.  At 
the  C.T.C.  house  all  had  some  slight  refreshment 
and  a  short  rest,  the  Backer  amusing  himself  with  a 
railway  time-table,  which  he  eventually  pocketed, 
remarking — 

"  Such  a  useful  thing  to  carry  about  with  one, 
don't  you  know.  I  never  go  anywhere  without. 
Fancy,  if  I  broke  down,  or  got  tired  of  riding,  and 
had  no  table  of  trains  with  me!" 

Hearing  these  forcible  arguments,  the  rest  agreed 
that  it  was  just  as  well  for  him  to  carry  it,  and 
he  carried  it  for  the  rest  of  the  tour,  though  he 
did  not  use  it  as  much  as  he  wished.  The  time  had 
now  come  for  the  man  devoted  to  business  to  leave 
his  more  fortunate  brethren,  and,  turning  his  front 
wheel  in  the  direction  he  had  just  come,  he  bade 
the  rest  good-bye,  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  seeing 
them  again  in  two  days'  time.  The  party,  reduced 
by  one,  stifling  their  emotion  at  the  parting,  made 
good  pace  to  Buckingham,  and  thence  on  to  Brack- 
ley,  where,  at  the  C.T.C.  house,  a  light  luncheon 
was  procured.  At  this  hotel,  it  should  be  mentioned, 
the  Gymnast  declared  himself  able  to  "  circle  the  j 
bar"  (though  at  the  Gymnasium  he  had  never  accom.-  I 
plished  the  feat)  ;  also  to  "  skin  the  lobster,"  and  to 
"do"  an  upstart.  As  no  one  seemed  particularly 
anxious  to  see  him  a  nuisance  to  the  proprietor,  he 
settled  down  in  the  belief  that  he  had  impressed 
his  three  companions  with  his  gymnastic  capabilities, 
and  was  happy. 

The  Backer,  on  leaving  the  town,  was  seen  to  look 
anxiously  for  the  railway  station,  which,  luckily,  di^ 
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not  appear,  so  he  did  what  he  called  "  putting  it 
on,"  and  kept  up  a  steady  eight  miles  an  hour  to 
Banbury,  through  which  place  he  offered  to 
cicerone  his  companions,  as  he  said  he  had  read  a 
good  deal  about  the  place.  They  were  sorry  they 
agreed  afterwards,  for  the  only  things  he  knew 
about  the  place  were  that  a  cake  of  a  peculiar  kind 
was  made  there,  and  that  there  was  a  cross  some- 
where in  the  town,  to  which  a  lady  rode  on  a  milky- 
white  steed,  and  to  whose  fingers  and  toes  were 
fixed  bells,  which  gave  forth  musical  sounds.  When 
he  went  on  to  relate  how  the  lady  was  named 
Godiva,  he  was  requested  to  drop  behind,  the 
Photographer  remarking  that  "  that  was  where  he 
spoilt  himself."  This  led  to  a  discussion  between 
these  two,  so  the  Guide,  accompanied  by  the 
Gymnast,  pushed  ahead,  not  stopping  till  they 
reached  the  top  of  a  long  hill  some  three  miles  off, 
where  they  sat  down  on  a  stile  for  the  others  to 
come  up.  The  Guide  amused  himself  by  writing  a 
card  describing  the  events  that  had  occurred  to  a 
mutual  friend  of  the  party,  who  was  spending  his 
holiday  backing  winners  (?)  "  down  at  Kempton 
Park."  After  they  had  explored  the  country  round, 
seen  a  cricket  match  finished,  and  got  thoroughly 
cold,  they  thought,  as  the  other  two  had  not  turned 
up,  they  had  taken  a  wrong  turning  ;  therefore  rode 
on  to  the  top  of  Edge  Hill,  which  was  declared  to 
be  of  interest  by  the  Guide.  They  found  it  a  hill 
worth  looking  at,  and  agreed  that  even  the  Ancient 
Coaster  would  look  twice  at  it  before  riding  down. 
Muswell  Hill  would  have  looked  level  by  the  side  of  it, 
so  they  wheeled  their  machines  to  the  bottom  at  a 
jog  trot  all  the  way  down,  looking  back  every  now 
and  then  to  marvel  at  the  steepness.  When  the 
bottom  was  reached  an  intelligent  rustic  informed 
them  that  two  bicyclists  answering  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Backer  and  Photographer  had  passed 
ten  minutes  before,  and  as  the  wheel-marks  were 
plainly  visible,  all  speed  was  made  to  catch  them. 
No  signs,  however,  were  seen  of  them,  and  Stratford- 
on-Avon  was  reached  just  as  it  got  dark. 

The  Shakespeare  Hotel  was  discovered,  where 
the  night  was  to  be  spent,  up  to  which  soon  after 
the  missing  couple  came,  having  gone  the  wrong 
way  out  of  Banbury,  and  thence,  by  cross-roads 
and  bridle-paths,  to  their  destination.  On  enquiry, 
the  waiter  informed  them  that  he  had  a  nice  cut  of 
cold  beef  and  a  beautiful  ham,  which  took  the  place 
of  the  nice  little  dinner  the  Backer  had  expected. 
The  quartette  expected  to  hear  a  good  deal  of  the 
immortal  bard  in  his  native  town,  but  as  people 
seemed  to  think  or  speak  of  nothing  else  the  subject 
grew  wearisome.  The  coffee-room,  where  the  little 
dinner  was  served,  was  hung  round  with  prints  of 
scenes  from  his  plays,  his  bust  stood  on  a  sideboard 


while  the  waiter  was  related  in  a  distant  way. 
While  feeding,  the  Photographer  seemed  anxious  to 
speak  on  some  subject,  and  after  having  blunted  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  said  :  "  Speaking  of  Shakespeare  " 
(though  no  one  had  spoken  of  that  gentleman),  "did 
I  ever  describe  to  you  a  visit  I  once  made  to  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  to  see  '  Pluck,'  with  Augustus  Harris 
as  the  virtuous  hero  ?"  He  was  going  on  to  j,ive 
them  the  description  when  the  Guide  was  discovered 
making  for  the  door,  evidently  with  the  fixed  deter- 
mination  of  not  hearing  the  narrative.  As  everyone 
rose  to  stop  his  exit,  the  account  was  interrupted, 
and  the  Photographer  was  unable  for  the  time  being 
to  relate  his  amusing  experiences. 

After  a  smoke  and  a  stroll,  these  four  distinguished 
visitors  retired  to  rest,  but  not  before  the  Backer 
had  informed  his  friends  that  for  the  future  he  in- 
tended to  drop  the  present  fashion  of  speaking, 
and  use  the  expressions  common  to  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  as  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare  had  entered 
into  him.  As  he  remarked  "  Marry  come  up  "  and 
"  So  please  you  "  several  times  during  his  dinner, 
they  believed  him,  and  knowing  him  of  old,  felt  sad. 
All  the  sitting-rooms  and  bedrooms  of  this  hotel  were 
named  after  Shakespeare's  plays  or  poems,  instead 
of  being  numbered  in  the  usual  way,  so  the  Photo 
grapher  and  Guide  found  themselves  told  off  to 
"  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream,"  which  seemed 
rather  out  of  place  on  a  cold  April  night.  The 
Backer,  since  his  arrival,  had  been  vainly  trying  to 
charm  a  maiden  in  the  hotel  who  was  unapproach- 
able, therefore  he  retired  appropriately  to  "  Love's 
Labour  Lost,"  consigning  the  maid  before 
mentioned  to  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  The 
Gymnast  occupied  "Venus  and  Adonis,"  while  the 
other  occupants  of  the  hotel  distributed  themselves 
through  the  rest  of  the  rooms  ;  an  ancient  couple  or 
sixty  or  so  found  rest  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  while 
two  single  maiden  ladies  preferred  "  A  Comedy  oi 
Errors,"  knowing  perhaps  their  sex  well.  The  bath- 
room was  named  "  The  Tempest ;"  the  kitchen,  "  As 
You  Like  It;"  the  coffee-room,  "  Twelfth  Night,  or 
What  you  Will ;"  the  smoking-room,  which  usually 
contained  a  big  fire,  "A  Winter's  Tale;"  the  bar, 
"  Measure  for  Measure  ;"  the  cellars,  "  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well;"  and  the  billiard-room,  "Much  Ado 
about  Nothing." 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning,  the  party  we 
are  interested  in  started  to  explore  Stratford,  going 
to  Shakespeare's  house  to  begin  with.  Having  been 
conducted  over  it  by  the  old  ladies  in  charge, 
admiring  everything  and  marvelling,  the  Backer 
remarking  "  Marry  come  up"  and  "  So  please  you' 
as  each  part  of  the  building  was  shown,  the  Photo- 
grapher taking  a  few  views,  and  the  Guide  several 

otes,   the   church    containing    the    bones   of   the 
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deceased  gentleman  was  made  for,  which  was  being 
decorated   for   Easter    Sunday    by    several   ladies. 
After   having  seen   this,  the  Memorial  was  found, 
which   consists  of  a    museum,  picture   gallery,  and 
theatre.     Each  showed  his  appreciation  of  every- 
thing by  remarks,    photos,   and  notes,  the  Gymnast 
climbing  to  the  top  of  the  tower  to  show  he  was 
not  out  of  gymnastic  form.      Feeling  that  Shake- 
speare  even  palled   on    their    senses,    the    Guide 
proposed  a  start  for  Warwick,  which  was  jumped  at 
by  all  except  the  portly  one,  who  was  unable  to 
jump.      The    Backer,     on     mentioning    this,    was 
challenged  to  race  from   Stratford  to  Warwick,  and 
after  working  hard  for  about  12  miles,  the  Gymnast 
and  the    Guide    declared    the    Photographer    the 
winner,  he  having  won  by  about  a  mile  in  one  and  a 
half  hours.     At  Warwick  the  Dudley  Hospital,  the 
Beauchamp  Chapel,  and  another  church  were  seen, 
though,   unfortunately,   the  Castle    was    closed    to 
visitors.     The  Backer,  hearing  that  there  was  a  near 
way  to   Leamington,   where   the   night  was  to  be 
spent,   without   going  to   Kenilworth,   declared   he 
would  go  that  way,  as  he  had  "  seen  enough  for  that 
day,  so  please  you,"  but  he  found  it  too  hot  for  him, 
and,  after  all,  went  to  Kenilworth.     This  grand  old 
ruin  he  offered  to  show  the  rest  of  the  party,  having 
read  Scott's  book  of  that  name  when  at  school,  but 
as  the  others  had,  strange  to   say,  done  the  same, 
his  offer  was  refused.     The  Guide  was  here  quite  in 
his  element,   and   having   purchased    a    descriptive 
plan,  wandered  off  alone  on  a  voyage  of  exploration, 
while  the  others  amused  themselves  in  ways  peculiar 
to  themselves.     The  Gymnast  climbed  to  the  top  of 
any  place  where  it  was  difficult  to  get  down  from, 
and  then,  with  a  crowd  of  admiring  rustics  looking 
on,  placed  his  neck  in  danger  by  jumping  from  ledge 
to  ledge.     It  is  sad  to  chronicle,  but  on  the  top  of 
one  of  the  pieces  of  ruin  he  found  himself  caught, 
and,  with  humiliation,  had  to  request  a  spectator  to 
fetch   a  ladder  wherewith   to   descend.      He   kept 
quiet  after  this.    The  Photographer  took  views  of 
the  Castle  from  every  point,  and  when  the  sun  had 
set,  and  the   others  ready  to  leave,  he  was  with 
difficulty   dragged  away.      As  for   the  Backer,   he 
retired  to  a  tower  high  up  and  not  easy  of  access, 
and,  having  offered  the  Gymnast  long  odds  that  the 
photos  would  not  be  a  success,  produced  the  railway 
time-table  and  continued  studying  it  till  he  left. 

From  Kenilworth  to  Leamington — a  bad  road — 
kept  all  quiet,  and  the  idea  of  putting  up  at  the 
Angel  filled  the  Backer's  heart  with  joy,  for  it  was 
only  a  few  miles  off.  On  arriving,  the  customary 
question  was  asked  as  to  what  they  had  in  the  house, 
and  though  the  Backer  was  told  that  "  they  had  a 
nice  piece  of  beef  and  a  capital  ham  in  cut,"  hi 
reality  a  really  nice   little    dinner   was   prepared. 


Everyone  noticed  what  high  spirits  the  Backer 
seemed  in  after  it,  and  at  one  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings he  was  heard  to  offer  1,000  to  40  three  times 
that  he  would  finish  the  tour  by  road.  As  before, 
the  Guide  and  Photographer  turned  in  together, 
and,  much  to  the  former's  disgust,  the  latter 
developed  all  the  plates  he  had  exposed  that  day. 
Before  they  got  to  sleep,  a  fearful  scuffling  was 
heard  in  the  other  couple's  room,  from  which,  soon 
after,  the  Backer  emerged,  in  decidedly  airy  costume, 
followed  by  several  boots.  It  turned  out  afterwards 
that  he  had  insisted  on  drumming  into  the  Gymnast's 
ears  a  plan  of  his,  by  which  anyone  could  win  on 
the  turf  if  they  would  only  hold  on  long  enough. 
The  plan  was  an  old  one,  and  the  Gymnast  had 
tried  it,  but  had  lost  heavily,  so  was  irritated  by  the 
Backer's  pertinacity,  with  the  result  mentioned 
above. 

After  having  tasted  the  waters  of  Leamington, 
and  declared  them  very  nasty,  they  left  the  Angel 
and  took  the  Oxford  Road,  stopping  a  few  miles  out 
to  find  a  Roman  spring  which  the  Guide  declared 
to  be  of  interest.  As  it  was  never  found,  perhaps  it 
is  not  worth  mentioning,  but  it  was  looked  for. 
Some  time  before  reaching  Deddington  a  railway 
station  was  passed,  on  seeing  which  the  Backer 
rode  straight  into  the  Gymnast,  bringing  them  both 
to  earth.  As  an  engineer  passed  soon  after,  the 
damage  done  was  put  right  quickly,  so  the  promoter 
of  the  accident  was  disappointed,  for  it  was  found 
out  that  he  had  done  this  in  the  hope  of  smashing 
his  machine,  so  that  he  could  take  the  train  to 
Oxford  instead  of  riding — one  can  hardly  believe 
what  laziness  will  bring  a  man  to.  At  Deddington 
the  Ancient  Coaster  was  again  met,  and  many 
and  warm  were  the  greetings  he  received.  He 
roundly  abused  them  all  for  being  late,  and  seemed 
anxious  to  make  himself  disagreeable  to  each,  for 
when  the  Backer  blandly  remarked,  "  So  please 
you"  and  "  Grammercy,"  he  enquired  what  he  was 
talking  rubbish  for,  asked  the  Gymnast  why  he 
had  been  turning  somersaults  in  the  dust,  told  the 
Photographer  that  he  was  sure  all  his  negatives 
would  be  fogged,  while  the  Guide  was  blamed  for 
not  carrying  an  Ordnance  map  in  addition  to  his 
other  properties.  As  the  last-named  threatened  to 
pelt  him  with  the  guides  and  maps  he  carried  unless 
he  became  more  agreeable,  the  venerable  one 
threw  off  his  tone  of  abuse,  and  a  beautiful  smile 
spread  over  his  countenance,  and  his  spacious  fore- 
head wrinkled  up  into  a  thousand  puckers — this  smile 
of  his  has  been  likened  to  the  sun,  for  it  commences 
to  rise  low  down  on  the  horizon,  or  chin,  gradually 
casts  its  radiance  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or 
face,  till  the  whole  is  illuminated,  then  dies  away  in 
the  opposite  direction,  which  answers  to  the  forehead. 
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The  Gymnast  once  declared  that  this  smile  passed 
completely  over  the  head,  and  down  the  back  of  the 
neck,  but  it  was  put  down  to  the  imagination  of  that 
queer  mortal,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  see  this 
singular  proceeding  through  the  thick,  thatch-like 
covering.  However,  he  never  mentioned  this 
"laughing  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  face,"  as  he 
called  it,  again,  for  the  Coaster,  who  used  Indian 
clubs  and  boxing-gloves  frequently,  asked  him 
quietly  to  drop  the  subject,  and  he  agreed  at  once 
so  the  owner  of  the  smile  now  indulges  in  his  merri- 
ment without  remark.  It  should  be  mentioned  here 
that  the  Backer,  on  seeing  the  Ancient  Coaster,  at 
once  offered  to  conduct  him  back  to  Banbury,  to 
show  him  the  place,  but  the  latter  knowing  of  a  rail- 
way station  there,  and  the  former's  weakness, 
promptly  declined. 

Oxford  having  been  reached,  enquiries  were  made 
as  to  what  could  be  had  for  dinner,  to  which  the 
usual  answer  was  returned,  but  all  the  party  dechned 
to  touch  the  "fine  piece  of  beef,  and  nice  cut  o 
ham,"  so  chops  were  substituted. 

A  young  man,  whom  someone  afterwards  described 
as  a  C.T.C.  idiot,  was  found  sitting  in  front  of  the 
fire,  and  gazing  intently  at  it  when  our  friends 
entered.  He  did  not  move  while  they  were  having 
dinner,  and  when  tracks  were  made  for  bed  he  was 
still  engaged  in  the  same  amusing  occupation.  The 
next  morning  he  was  found  in  exactly  the  same 
position,  so  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
a  C.T.C.  fixture  which  so  many  people  crave  after. 
It  is  hardly  fair  to  mention  the  name  of  the  house, 
in  case  cyclists  should  troop  there,  as  to  Madame 
Tussaud's,  for  it  is  rumoured  that  he  is  sitting  there 
still. 

Four  of  the  party  went  off  to  service  at  Magdalen 
Chapel  before  breakfast,  but  the  Backer  preferred  to 
have  an  extra  half-hour  in  bed,  as  he  said,  but  when 
the  Gymnast,  on  his  return,  went  to  find  what  had 
become  of  him,  he  found  him  deeply  interested  in 
the  time-table  of  trains  from  Oxford  to  London. 
Magdalen  College  was  luckily  able  to  be  seen,  and 
after  a  walk  by  the  side  of  the  river  which  has  seen 
SD  many  races,  both  of  boats  and  men,  the  five  whose 
adventures  we  are  following  "  resumed  the  pigskin" 


— the  Backer  agreed  to  give  up  the  train,  after  all — 
and  took  the  road  for  High  Wycombe,  encountering 
a  sharp  snowstorm  soon  after  leaving  Oxford. 

At  High  Wycombe  the  hotel  had  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  house  but  a  fine  piece  of  cold  beef 
and  a  nice  cut  of  ham,  so  that  had  to  serve  as  a 
dinner,  notwithstanding  the  Backer  having  declared 
on  the  road  that  nothing  less  than  a  nice  dish  of 
cutlets  would  do  for  him. 

About  three  o'clock  signs  of  depression  were  seen 
on  the  faces  of  all  present — especially  that  of  the 
Guide,  who  was  revelling  in  the  pangs  of  toothache 
— for  the  party  had  to  break  up  here.  The  Photo- 
grapher, the  Backer,  and  the  Ancient  Coaster  were 
bound  for  London;  the  Gymnast  and  the  Guide 
for  Reading.  Before  parting  the  portly  Photographer 
insisted  on  taking  more  photos  of  his  companions, 
whilst  the  Backer,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  pressed  the 
portion  of  his  time-table  devoted  to  the  Great 
Western  Railway  on  the  Guide,  whom,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say,  did  not  find  it  useful.  The  two 
bound  for  Reading  watched  the  other  three  depart, 
and  noticed  the  Backer  rode  last,  evidently  with  the 
wish  of  seeing  a  railway  station.  They  then  mounted, 
and  rode  over  to  Hughenden — both  being  good 
Conservatives — back  to  High  Wycombe,  and  then 
by  Great  Malvern  and  Henley  to  Reading,  returning 
to  town  the  next  day. 

The  adventures  of  the  trio  are  soon  told.  The 
Ancient  Coaster  led  all  the  way  home,  the  Photo- 
grapher rode  second,  while  the  unhappy  Backer, 
after  vainly  trying  to  interest  the  other  two  by  relat- 
ing his  adventures  on  the  turf,  dropped  quietly  into 
third  place,  where  he  stayed  until  Pinner  was 
reached,  where  he  and  the  owner  of  the  camera 
took  the  train  for  Hampstead  Heath.  In  relating 
his  experiences  to  a  sporting  friend  afterwards,  the 
Backer  described  it  as  the  jolliest  tour  he  had  ever 
been.  His  companions,  on  hearing  this,  discovered 
that  their  friend  had  a  bad  memory — he  never 
mentioned  the  railway  time-table  or  the  joints  of 
beef  and  ham  that  stared  him  in  the  face  at  every 
place  he  called  at.  Having  brought  the  party  back 
to  the  starting  place  I  will,  with  them,  bid  the 
reader  farewell. 
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Port  Elizabeth,  December  8th,  1884. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — It  is  some  time  since  I  gave 
you  au  account  of  our  wheely  doings  in  this 
southern  quarter  ;  but  reading  in  your  world- 
known  monthly  of  cycling  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  I  feel  that  our  club's  progress  and  the 
ravages  of  the  rubber-and-steel  fever  out  here 
should  not  remain  unhonoured  and  unsung.  By 
tliis  post  I  send  you  a  P.E.  Telegraph,  with  the 
annual  report  of  my  club  for  the  past  year,  and 
rejoice  to  add  that  we  now.  number  twenty-five 
riding  members,  with  officers  who  have  been  mem- 
bers from  the  club's  infancy — three  years  ago— and 
a  president  who  esteems  the  sp'ort,  and  by  his 
weight  and  influence  is  able  to  forward  its  interests. 

Of  course  we  are  continually  losing  men.  Times 
are  very  bad,  and  removals  are  frequent.  Some 
men  find  things  so  dull  here  that  they  betake  them- 
selves back  to  the  Mother  Country,  while  others 
seek  fresh  fields  nearer  the  Equator. 

Tricycling  has  not  flourished.  At  the  Diamond 
Fields,  and  in  up-country  towns  as  well  as  here, 
several.of  the  best  makes  have  been  tried,  but  one 
is  always  hearing  of  tricycles  for  sale  at  half  cost, 
and  no  buyers  rush  to  the  bait.  The  fact  is,  it  is 
just  about  difficult  enough  to  find  hard  and  smooth 
running  for  one  wheel,  and  the  jarring  of  stones  and 
heavy  toiling  through  sand  with  three  tracks  is  too 
much  even  for  our  enterprise  and  exertions. 

There  is  a  notion  in  the  heads  of  your  corre- 
spondent and  "  The  Rustic,"  our  scorching  secre- 
tary, to  try  to  ride  to  Cape  Town  in  the  autumn. 
This  distance  is  500  miles,  and  the  roads  are  such 
as  would  make  a  butterfly's  blood  curdle.  We  have 
ridden  to  Humansdorp  (fifty-eight  miles)  in  the  day, 
but  when  I  say  ridden  I  mean  walked,  carried,  and 
ridden.  The  walking  consists  of  one  long  strip  of 
sand  four  miles — two  kraittzes  (passes)  down  to  and 
up  from  Van  Stadden's  River,  ditto  to  the 
Gamtoos  River,  and  a  toilsome  walk  up  a  long  hill 
or  mountain  ten  miles  from  Humansdorp.  This 
makes  fully  ten  miles  of  utterly  unrideable  road, 
and  for  the  rest  twenty  miles  at  most  is  fit  for  ten 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  rest  cannot  be  paced  faster 
than  at  about  six.  Then  there  are  streams  to  be 
forded,  and  a  pontoon,  which  is  pretty  slow,  crossing 
the  Great  Gamtoos. 

Our  most  frequent  run  is  to  Cadles  (Van  Stadden's 
River)  and  back,  nineteen  miles  of  the  twenty-four 
being  fairly  good,  but  the  trudge  of  four  or  five  miles 
of  sand  (utterly  unrideable,  except  with  the  aid  of 
one  of  our  nor'-west  gales)  takes  the  gilt  off  the 
gingerbread,  and  the  temper  out  of  the  cyclist. 


Should  we  succeed  in  doing  the  trip  to  Cape 
Town,  we  shall  score  one  against  the  numerous 
riders  at  the  Metropolis,  and  I  hope  when  we  get 
there  the  perfect  roads  and  pretty  rides  I  have  seen 
and  heard  of  round  and  about  the  city  will  amply 
repay  our  nine  days'  toil,  for  we  estimate  that  the 
number  of  our  days  of  travel. 

I  have  been  favoured  lately  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Phillips, 
of  our  club,  now  resident  in  London,  with  sundry 
cycling  papers,  all  of  more  or  less  value  as  news 
niidia.  Many  of  them  appear  to  be  unable  to  keep 
from  slanderous  attacks  upon  noted  wheelmen  and 
cuts  at  their  contemporaries.  Such  is  the  sweetness 
of  their  life,  I  presume.  The  one  that  is  most  de- 
monstrative of  a  cavilling  and  scurrilous  disposition 
is  the  twopenny  weekly  illustrated^the  one  with  the 
pictures  at  the  head  of  its  columns,  "  The  Trade," 
"  Tricycling,"  and  "  Club  Doings,"  the  latter  being  a 
remarkably  fine  print,  containing  a  school  board 
table,  many  pens  and  inkpots,  and  the  remains  of  a 
pack  of  cards  upon  it. 

Talking  of  pictures,  I  must  say  a  word  about  your 
portraits  of  noted  wheelmen.  These  have,  of  course, 
their  value  among  your  home  readers,  but  to  us  they 
are  immensely  interesting,  as  giving  us  the  faces  to 
remember  in  connection  with  the  exploits  of  their 
owners  on  track  or  road,  by  tongue  or  pen. 

Although  tricycling  is  not  much  favoured  here,  we 
intend  importing  a  tandem  tricycle,  for  many  of 
our  fellows  think  a  quiet  ride  to  Green  Bushes  (thir- 
teen miles),  with  a  fair  companion,  would  be  plea- 
santer  than  the  heating  club  runs  with  no  other 
companions  than  one  meets  in  the  street,  the  office, 
the  luncheon  parlour,  or  the  billiard-room. 

We  have  tried  the  tandem  bicycle,  and  cannot 
but  think  it  a  wonderful  invention,  but  with  the 
many  loose  stones  on  our  roads  it  is  dangerous  to 
put  on  much  pace.  "  The  Rustic"  croppered  us  both 
horribly  last  Sunday  by  taking  his  leading  wheel 
too  near  a  rock  lying  in  our  track,  the  which  meeting 
my  wheel  in  the  rear,  cailsed  an  acrobatic  dissolu- 
tion and  much  gravel  rash.  Three  times  we 
croppered  that  day — twice  through  loose  stones 
in  the  way  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour.  We  find 
the  thing  tractable,  easily  mounted,  as  easy  to 
work  and  pull  up  and  turn  as  a  bicycle,  but,  with 
the  sway  of  the  hind  wheel,  we  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  make  better  pace  than  a  good  man 
alongside  on  an  ordinary.  We  have  read  Mr. 
Sturmey's  account  of  his  first  attempt,  and  his 
trouble  was  ours,  only  less  so,  for  we  had  our 
centres  cut  and  turned  by  a  good  man  here,  and 
then  found  only  one  wheel  would  fit,  so  we  waited 
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for  the  arrival  of  a  new  52in.  "  Timberlake"  and  a 
54in.  light  "  Pilot,"  and  at  last  got  these  to  fit, 
but  to  our  horror  the  rake  of  each  wheel  was  dis- 
tinctly forward,  and  thus  we  have  ridden  it  ever 
since.  I  think  that  by  heating  tlie  rod  half  way 
along  we  might  bend  it  enough  to  make  both 
centres  stand  plumb,  whereas  now  they  both  slope 
backward  from  the  top. 

I  ought  to  have  written  a  report  on  this  new 
jigger  before,  but  business  has  prevented  my 
making  a  more  lengthy  notice  than  the  present 
one. 

Please  see  account  of  athletic  sports  in  the 
paper  I  send  to-day,  and,  if  possible,  insert  this  and 
the  annual  report  of  the  club. 

Time  prevents  my  extending  this  letter,  but  I 
hope  to  write  you  again  soon  of  our  Christmas 
holiday  rides. 

Before  closing,  let  me  wish  you  and  your  paper 
every  success.  The  "  Wheel  World,"  The  Cyclist, 
and  "  Outing  "  are  among  my  regular  reading. 


"  Outing "  is  undoubtedly  well  worth  the  money, 
and  the  pictures  make  it  popular  with  those  of 
our  fellows  who  see  it.  The  "Wheel  World"  is 
read  from  "  Kiver  to  Kiver,"  and  each  of  its  staff 
or  contributors  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Bay 
M-heelman.  "  Junius  Junior,"  "  Axis,"  "  Scorcha- 
long,"  "  Titanambungo,"  and  you,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
look  towards  you,  and  drink  your  health.  May 
next  year  see  an  advance  of  the  "Wheel  World" 
hitherto  unexpected.  May  records  be  broken,  and 
new  machines  invented.  May  pace  be  increased — 
and  safety  for  those  who  esteem  it.  May  we  never 
cease  to  prosper  while  the  wheels  go  round. 

War  is  upon  us,  and  when  the  Dutchmen  are 
thrashed  out  of  Goshenland  things  will  run  smoothly 
again.  Empire  Leagues  are  established  and  Afri- 
cander Bonds. 

"  Africa  for  the  Africanders,"  is  the  Boers'  motto. 
"  Africa  for  the  English,  or  their  descendants,"  is 
the  motto  of  other  natives  besides 

Your  colonial  contributor. 

The  Skipper. 
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TILL  in  the  dumps,  old  man  ?"  said  a 
cyclist  to  another,  who  was  lazily  smoking 
a  silver  and  amber-mounted  clay  one 
summer's  night  in  Host  Caplin's  parlour 
in  Shoeville. 

"  Dumps !  you  call  it,"  rejoined  the  other. 
"  '  Dumps'  is  your  name  for  everything  which  is 
not  noisy  and  boisterous.  '  Dumps'  forsooth  !  am  I 
in  the  '  dumps'  because  I  am  quietly  meditating  upon 
the  follies  of  the  cycling  world  ?  Am  I  in  the  '  dumps' 
because  I  am  weaving  plans  for  the  future  and  not 
yeUing  my  throat  dry  at  a  Saturday  afternoon  booz- 
ing excursion  ?     Go  to  !" 

"  Now,  now,  Lionel,  you  are  not  meditating  on  so 
many  things  as  you  have  spoken  of;  your  mind  is 
concentrated  on  one  subject." 

"  Buddy  !"  thundered  he  who  was  addressed  as 
Lionel — ^"  Buddy!"  he  repeated,  jumping  up  and 
banging  his  fist  upon  the  table,  "  how  do  you  know 
that?" 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  the  astonished 
Buddy. 

"  Never  mind — answer  my  question !"  hissed 
Lionel. 

"  Dear  me,  how  singular  !  but  I'll  tell  you  how. 
You  have  been  much  pre-occupied  lately  ;  we  have 
missed  your  ringing  laugh  and   the  scornful  smile 


you  always  wear,  and,  moreover,  you  are  always 
sneaking  off  by  yourself.  Another  thing — you  don't 
frequent  ladies'  society  so  much  as  usual,  and  those 
who  have  travelled  with  you  have  reported  that  you 
have  been  round  the  theatres  of  almost  every  town 
you  have  entered  as  if  you  were  a  fond  mother  seek- 
ing a  stray  lamb." 

"  Oh  !  is  that  all  ?"  said  Lionel,  sinking  into  his 
seat  and  sending  forth  cloud  after  cloud  of  fragrant 
honeydew.  "  That  is  not  much ;  now,  where  is 
Beau  ?  I  see  you  are  going,  and  if  you  should  see 
him  will  you  send  him  down  ?" 

"  Right.  I'm  sure  to  find  him  amusing  himself  at 
the  residence  of  his  three  country  cousins,  as  he 
calls  the  delightful  family.  One  of  them  he  calls 
Umpire,  because  she  once  acted  as  referee  at  a  dis- 
puted game  of  cards,  and  he  teases  the  poor  girl's 
life  out  of  her,  puts  hot  potatoes  in  her  gloves, 
sneaks  into  the  outhouse  and  stuffs  paper  into  the 
toes  of  her  dainty  hotlines,  and  one  day  he  gave  her 
what  appeared  to  be  a  lovely  flower,  but  when  she 
smelt  it  she  sneezed  violently,  for  the  young  scape- 
grace had  filled  the  petals  with  snuff  and  pepper, 
and  he  told  her  it  was  pollen  !  But  ke  is  a  cousin 
and  can  do  anything.  But  I'll  send  him  down,"  and 
with  these  words  Buddy — Frank  Budderick  was  his 
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name — disappeared,  and  in  due  course  called  on 
me,  just  as  I  was  engaged  in  trying  to  swindle  a 
card  party  to  the  extent  of  the  cost  of  a  new  handle- 
bar, to  replace  one  which  I  had  snapped  while  pull- 
ing up  the  famous  Bridge  Street. 

"  Beau,"  he  commenced,  "  I  want  to  know  when 
we  are  going  to  leave  this  joy-forsaken  place.  I  want 
to  know  who  that  pretty  girl  is  whom  I  can  see 
through  the  blind  laths,  and  Lionel  wants  to  know 
when  you  are  coming  down  to  see  him,  and  why 
you  have  left  us  to  our  own  devices  the  last  two 
days  ?" 

"  Dear  me  !"  I  said,  "you  are  as  bad  as  Dickens's 
Rosa  Dartle  with  your  '  want  to  knows,'  but  come  in 
and  Umpire  will  introduce  you  to  the  pretty  girl,  no 
doubt,  and  you  can  take  my  place  at  the  table  while 
I  trot  off  to  see  Lionel,  whom  you  might  have 
brought  with  you,  by-the-bye." 

So  away  I  went,  and  was  soon  puffing  away  at  a 
cheroot  while  I  conversed  with  Lionel. 

But  first  let  me  tell  you  about  him.  He  was 
handsome,  of  course — all  heroes  are — are  they  not  ? 
Lionel  was  of  medium  height  and  symmetrical,  not 
stout  nor  thin,  active  and  vigorous,  and  he  had  an 
iron  wrist  whose  force  many  had  felt.  He  was  not 
of  the  beauty  men  whose  collars  of  abnormal  height 
preponderate  over  their  brain  power,  he  did  not 
possess  more  calves  than  brains — but  he  was  hand- 
some, and  I  could  not  help  thinking  so  as  I  looked 
at  him  that  night  as  the  lamplight  streamed  over 
him,  his  dark  coat  and  spotless  linen  matching  well, 
his  light  curly  hair,  and  the  deep  red  tinge  on  each 
cheek.  But  what  struck  one  most  was  the  eyes. 
They  spoke  volumes.  How  they  would  glitter  with 
a  fierce  fire  as  he  heard  of  some  tale  of  wrong,  then 
they  would  become  as  soft  as  a  deer's,  yet  in 
another  mood  they  would  glow  with  enthusiasm,  as 
he  would  in  his  deep  rich  voice  relate  tale  after  tale 
of  his  adventures,  for  Lion  had  been  a  great 
traveller.  Then,  again,  the  spirit  of  mischief  would 
dance  in  them  if  he  were  teasing  anybody. 

It  was  an  honour  to  know  Lionel.  His  friendship 
was  worth  having,  and  many  sought  it.  Everybody 
did,  girls  too,  for  he  possessed  a  wonderful  influence 
over  the  latter.  He  was  not  a  masher — that  inven- 
tion of  modern  trouserdom — that  product  of  the 
music-halls;  he  was  not  one  of  those  city  "toffs" 
who  carry  their  week's  wages  on  their  backs,  who 
try  to  pass  a  ^z  existence  on  a  £1  salary,  which 
salary  goes  in  the  aforesaid  neck-raspers  of  alarm- 
ing height,  and  in  maintaining  airs  at  the  "  Cri."  in 
company  with  their  betters  of  longer  purses.  No, 
he  was  not  one  of  the  mashers  who  promenade  in 
gangs  of  three  to  "  whist !  whist !"  at  every  decent  girl 
who  passes  them.  He  was  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
Don  Giovanni,  though  not  so  wicked  as  that  gay 


deceiver.  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  Leporello  part 
and  furnish  a  list  of  his  conquests,  but  let  it  suffice 
for  me  to  say  that  he  knew  girls  of  high  and  low 
degree,  shop  girls,  milliners'  girls — all  sorts  of  girls — - 
you  see  I,  like  "  Faed,"  prefer  the  word  girl  to  that 
of  young  lady.  How,  I  know  not,  perhaps  because 
he  had  three  uncles  who  were  largely  in  the  drapery 
line,  but  he  treated  the  poorest  servant-girl  with  the 
same  courtesy  which  he  extended  to  his  mother  and 
sister.  He  had  a  thorough  contempt  for  all  conven- 
tional rules,  and  in  response  to  remonstrances  at 
his  freedom  would  retort,  "  Bosh  !  I  favour  the 
American  Illinois  plan.  They  are  all  girls  and 
women,  no  matter  what  their  condition  may  be." 
The  Tea-table  Democrats  should  applaud  that. 

Yet  he  was  a  sly  dog  was  Lionel,  and  many  a  time 
have  I  seen  him  go  into  a  P.O.  with  a  merry  twinkle 
in  his  fascinating  eyes,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  stamps,  and  asking  long  and  awkward-to- 
answer-questions  from  the  Postal  Guide,  but  really 
to  take  up  the  girls'  time  by  chatting  with  them 
when  they  ought  to  have  attended  to  other  cus- 
tomers. 

But  I  must  get  on.  "  Well,  what  is  it  ?"  I  asked 
him. 

"  I  have  had  something  on  my  mind  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  meant  to  tell  you  of  it  this  evening,  but 
will  not  now.  I  am  rather  duU^can't  we  have  a 
lark  somewhere  ?" 

"  Lark  !"  I  re-echoed.  "  You  are  always  wanting 
to  play  larks  !"  for  I  must  tell  you,  kind  readers, 
that  our  Lion  had,  amongst  many  other  failings,  a 
penchant  for  practical  jokes,  and  he  liked  to  play 
them  regardless  of  any  consequences  ;  some  said  he 
was  absolutely  wicked,  and  I  must  admit  he  was 
very  naughty  at  times,  though  from  mere  thought- 
lessness and  not  from  malicious  design,  as  his  few 
detractors  alleged.  "  Larks  !"  I  again  cried,  "  what 
next  ?  But  come  out,  and  we  will  see  if  any  fun 
can  be  had,  or  we  might  call  at  Umpire's." 

So  out  we  sallied,  on  mischief  dire  intent,  and  just 
as  we  were  crossing  the  road  a  playful  gust  of  wind 
whisked  Lion's  "  strawyard"  off  his  head,  and  blew 
it  in  front  of  a  smart  dog- cart  which  had  just  driven 
up,  and  in  which  were  a  fair  young  girl  and  an 
elderly  gent,  presumably  her  father.  It  momen- 
tarily stopped,  and  when  Lion  recovered  his  hat 
dashed  off,  but  not  before  the  girl  had  looked  back. 

Lion  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  gazing  after  the 
cart,  and  as  I  reached  him  I  heard  the  words,  "  Her 
at  last !"  escape  from  him  with  a  force  which  startled 
me  even,  for  I  was  used  to  his  many  moods. 

"What  is  it  now?"  I  queried,  but  he  only  an- 
swered, "  Nothing  much—  not  now — another  time  ; 
shall  take  a  walk  by  myself — Au  revoir!"  and  away 
he  went.     Strange  as  he  seemed  at  times,  this  last 
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exhibition  of  his  caprice  astonished  me,  and  I  re- 
solved to  enquire  further  on  the  morrow.  A  girl  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  matter  I  felt  convinced — girls 
usually  are  the  chief  agents  in  troubles — and  as  he 
usually  confided  his  love  affairs  to  me,  I  was  this 
time  confident  that  he  would  on)  the  morrow  tell  me 
what  meaning  there  was  in  the  words,  "  Her  at 
last  .'" 

To-morrow  came,  and  found  me  at  Umpire's, 
where  came  Lion,  cool  and  cutting,  easy  and  self- 
possessed.  We  were  all  in  the  grounds,  and  my 
reckless  and  audacious  friend  was  beguiling  with  his 
brilliant  powers  of  conversation  the  maiden  aunt, 
the  cat-loving  young  maid  of  fifty  who  chaperoned  her 
young  charges,  and  causing  even  her  stony  heart  to 
soften,  and  her  stern  features  to  relax,  as  he  poured 
forth  anecdote,  hyperbole  and  jest.  I  was  leaning 
over  the  garden  wall,  and  gazing  into  the  next 
ground,  in  which  a  little  girl  and  kitten  were  playing. 
My  readers  may  say  that  little  things  may  please 
little  minds,  but  I  think  that  one  of  the  prettiest 
sights  imaginable  is  a  kitten  at  play.  Watch  it 
while  it  gamboleth  after  what  it  can  never  catch — 
the  point  of  its  tail ;  watch  it  while  it  waltzeth  after 
a  decayed  leaf  blown  by  the  wind  ;  observe  it  as  it 
rusheth  revengefully  at  an  animated  piece  of  string  ; 
then  note  how  it  pricketh  up  its  ears  and  snappeth 
at  the  passing  ily,  and,  if  it  misseth,  just  "  twig  "  the 
comic  and  disconsolate  look  it  assumeth,  while  it 
lifteth  up  its  voice  and  waileth  from  disappointment. 

To  return.  Just  then  a  gate  slammed  to,  and 
down  the  path  came  a  beautiful  girl,  just  budding 
into  glorious  womanhood. 

"  Now,  Bessie,"  said  this  vision  of  loveliness,  in  a 
low,  sweet  voice,  which  seemed  to  thrill  my  heart- 
strings, "  you  must  come  home  ;  lunch-time  will  soon 
be  here." 

"  Very  well,  I,ouie,  but  we  must  pick  a  few  currants 
first,  and  will  you  help  me  ?"  replied  the  child, 
Bessie,  rising  and  putting  the  kitten  on  her  sister's 
shoulder. 

"Yes,  pet,"  and  catching  hold  of  a  basket.  Miss 
Louie  and  that  kitten  disappeai^ed  among  some 
bushes. 

"  Well,"  said  Buddy  to  me,  "  she  seems  to  have 
dropped  from  Heaven,  and,  like  a  fairy  at  a  panto- 
mime, has  just  done  the  great  vanishing  trick.  We 
have  had  a  glimpse  of  Paradise,  and  that's  all.  Beat.i 
your  May  in  looks."  (Here  I  gave  a  gesture  of  dis- 
sent.) "  Well,  I  mean  she  is  of  a  different  order  of 
beauty;  but  she  would  do  famously  for  the  Graphic 
gallery  of '  Types  of  Beauty.'  I'll  go  and  tell  Lion  to 
slyly  peep  over;  he  is  a  judge  of  girls,  and  as  he 
knows  all  the  girls  of  Shoeville,  he  may,  perhaps, 
know  this  one." 

Just  then  the  girl  emerged  from  the  bushes,  and 


stood  considering  a  moment,  and  I  observed  her 
more  fully.  She  was  slightly  above  the  average 
height  of  "sweet  seventeens,"  and  as  she  stood  there 
with  her  fair  head  thrown  back,  my  thoughts  reverted 
to  the  picture  of  the  Grecian  goddess.  She  was 
more  than  pretty — she  was  beautiful.  Her  every 
movement  disclosed  high-born  dignity  and  grace. 
At  last  she  raised  her  glorious  eyes,  looked  in  my 
direction,  and  coloured  slightly  to  find  herself  ob- 
served so  intently.  At  that  I  withdrew,  and  went 
after  Buddy  and  Lion,  whom  I  found  discussing  an 
excursion  to  Leicester  for  the  morrow,  and  trying  to 
persuade  Umpire  to  accompany  them  on  the  double 
with  her  brother.  Some  minutes'  chatting  ensued 
before  I  could  get  a  chance  of  telling  Lion  that  I 
wanted  him  to  see  the  fairest  sight  of  all.  At  last  we 
got  away,  and  as  we  migrated  to  the  wall  he  said, 
"  Yes,  Buddy  told  me  of  her,  and  he  said  she  fairly 
eclipses  your  May." 

"  Eclipses  May  !  "  and  I  laughed.  At  that  moment 
Louie,  as  she  was  called,  was  going  out  at  the  gate 
with  her  sister  and  the  baskets,  and  my  laughter 
caused  her  to  turn  her  head  a  moment. 

"  Look,  Lion,  look!  "  I  whispered.  He  did  look, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  which  came 
over  his  features. 

"  My  God  !"  he  ejaculated — "  My  dream-love 
again  !"  and  he  walked  away,  leaving  me  dumb  with 
astonishment.  There  was  some  mystery  in  this,  and 
I  determined  to  ask  him  about  it  when  alone.  The 
opportunity  soon  came.  He  asked  me  to  meet  him  in 
the  afternoon  at  Host  Caplin's,  for  he  had  some- 
thing to  tell  me  which  concerned  his  happiness,  and 
he  believed  I  could  assist  him  in  a  certain  search. 

We  met,  and  he  began  :  "  You  and  Buddy  have 
been  remarking  on  my  strange  ways  lately — i.e., 
strange  to  you,  and  strange  only  in  one  way — I 
have  been  quieter  lately.  You  were  startled  at 
my  conduct  on  my  seeing  yesterdaj'  evening  and 
this  morning  that  girl  whose  name  you  say  is 
'  Louie,'  and  it  is  of  her  I  am  going  to  speak. 
Some  time  since  I  saw  her  photograph  in  a  Lon- 
don v>  indow,  and  ever  since  I  have  loved  her  face. 
Loved — aye,  worshipped  it !  I  tried  to  get  it  from 
the  photographer,  as  I  thought  it  might  be  for 
sale ;  but  he  would  not  part  with  it,  neither  would 
he  give  me  any  information  about  her.  She  was 
a  young  lady,  he  told  me,  and  not  a  professional 
beauty,  nor  an  actress,  and  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  his  business  if  he  were  to  sell 
any  photo  that  would  not  come  under  the  above 
category.  Still,  waking  or  sleeping,  her  face 
haunted  me.  She  smiled  on  me  in  my  dreams 
and,  like  an  angel,  hovered  o'er  me  while  I  slept  ; 
do  what  I  would,  I  could  not  banish  her  from  my 
mind.     Without  knowing  anytiiing  about  her,  with- 
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out  ever  seeing  her,  I  loved  her  madly  — •  loved 
her  as  I  never  thought  I  could  love — loved  her 
as  Erceldoune  loved  Idalia.  At  last  I  sketched 
her  face,  partly  from  memory  and  from  glimpses 
of  the  photo,  which  the  artist  kindly  took  out  of 
the  window  once  in  response  to  an  entreaty.  But 
here  it  is." 

It  was  a  marvellous  likeness,  and  he  had  coloured 
it  to  perfection.  It  was  a  divine  face,  and  one  that 
indicated  power  of  mind  and  resolution.  Its  ex- 
pression was  proud,  yet  grave  and  dignified.  And 
yet,  when  you  gazed  into  the  lustrous  depths  of 
the  eyes,  you  could  see  that  the  tender  loving 
nature  of  the  woman  beamed  through  them. 
'Twas  such  a  face  as  Wordsworth  must  have 
seen  when  he  wrote  : — 

"  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  plann'd, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  to  command." 
And  I  did  not  wonder  that  my  fiery  and  passionate 
comrade  had  become  infatuated  with  it.  He  had 
ong  been  seeking  his  ideal,  and  had  at  last  found 
it.  Now  I  knew  why  he  had  entered  every  theatre 
he  had  come  across. 

"  Yes,"  he  resumed,  "  I  loved  her,  and  yet  I  did 
not  see  her  until  last  night.  Night  after  night  she 
visited  me  in  my  dreams,  and  I  rarely  dreamt 
until  I  saw  her  face.  For  months  have  I  loved  that 
image,  so  you  see  it  is  no  transient  passion." 

"  Ah,  Lion  !"  I  interrupted,  "  the  first  taste  of 
love  is  all  very  well ;  it  is  only  in  the  after  taste 
that  you  detect  the  bitterness.  But  what  is  the 
use  of  loving  a  shadow,  which,  as  you  follow,  flies  ? 
Now,  what  is  it  which  you  want   me  to   do  ?" 

"  Try  and  find  out  who  she  is,"  he  replied.  "  I 
don't  want  to  ask  Umpire  myself,  for  though  I  am  not 
bashful,  though  I  am  said  to  be  fast,  yet  I  am 
strangely  agitated  whenever  I  force  myself  to  speak 
of  her.  So  do  what  you  can,  old  man.  I  need  not 
say  again  that  I  am  fairly  gone,  and  have  aspira- 
tions that  Louie  and  I  may  yet  tricycle  together 
down  the  broad  road  of  life." 

Poor  Lionel  !  You  are  bitten  at  last,  then,  I 
thought,  as  I  left  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
morrow's  ride.  They  were  soon  completed.  Um. 
pire  and  her  brother,  with  Buddy,  were  to  have 
half-an-hour's  start,  so  that  Lion  and  I  could  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  a  sharp  run  before  we  caught 
them  up. 

The  day  dawned  bright  and  beautiful,  and  Nature 
seemed  to  have  donned  her  fairest  garb  and  put  on 
her  most  smiling  face  to  greet  us.  Forty  -  five 
minutes  after  the  appointed  time  Lion  and  I 
started  to  race  together  until  we  caught  up  the 
"  heavy  brigade,"  as  Lion  irreverently  termed  Um- 
pire. When  fairly  under  weigh  he  asked  me  if  I 
had  any  news  of  his  innamorata.     "  Not  enquired 


yet,"  I  returned,  laconically.  "  Et  tii,  Brute!"  was 
all  he  said. 

An  hour  and  a-half  flew  by,  and  there  was  no 
change  in  our  positions.  A  little  later  we  had  to 
walk  down  a  long  winding  hill,  which  was  covered 
with  stones.  On  turning  the  last  bend  we  saw  before 
us  a  girl  on  a  tricycle  endeavouring  to  steer  her 
way  down  the  side  of  the  declivity. 

"  Another  fair  charioteer  !"  exclaimed  Lion. 
"  See    how    nicely    she    paddles    her    own   canoe. 

See   how    gracefully  she   goes  " "  Over  !"    I 

added,  for  at  that  moment  the  fair  tricyclist  got 
mixed  up  amongst  the  stones,  and  a  little  tussle 
with  the  machine  resulted  in  the  latter  coming 
off  victor,  and  scoring  first  fall.  We  dropped  our . 
machines  and  rushed  to  the  rescue.  I  righted 
the  tricycle,  while,  as  Lion  raised  the  partly- 
stunned  girl,  the  words,  "  You  again  !"  burst  from 
his  lips.  It  was  his  dream-love !  She  raised  her 
eyes  to  his  with  a  wondering  look,  and  said, 
"  Why   do   you    speak   to  me    like   that  ?       I    have 

never  spoken  to  you  before,    and — and "    (here 

she  blushed)  "  yet  I  have  seen  you  somewhere 
in  company  with  this  gentleman.  Oh  !  I  re- 
member—  it  was  yesterday,  I  think."  She  then 
added  that  she  felt  quite  well,  though  somewhat 
shaken,  but  begged  we  would  not  delay  our  journey 
on  account  of  her  slight  mishap.  Lion,  who  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  his  easy  self-assurance  and  don't- 
care-for-anyone  sort  of  manner,  interposed  with, 
"  But  you  will  at  least  allow  us  to  push  your  ma- 
chine up  the  next  hill,  which  is  also  covered  with 
sharp  stones.  I  have  sisters,  and  I  know  from 
experience  that  flints  work  havoc  with  the  kid  of 
which  ladies'  shoes  are   composed." 

After  further  expostulation  she  consented.  So 
Lion  and  she  walked  off"  with  the  tricycle,  leaving 
me  to  push  the  two  bicycles  up  the  hill  the  best 
way  I  could.  I  felt  that  was  too  bad.  Have  you, 
O  sympathetic  reader,  ever  tried  to  shove  two 
bikes  uphill  through  patches  of -stones  ?  First 
one  slipped,  then  the  other,  then  somehow  I  got 
entangled  amongst  the  two,  and  after  a  desperate 
encounter  I  came  oft'  second  best.  Then  my 
temper  grew  curly,  and  at  length  I  objurgated 
the  stones,  the  trikes,  and  the  lovely  Lu-Lu,  in  a 
bust  of  rhetoric  that  would  have  delighted  the 
Parliamentary  Irish.  When  near  the  top  I  glanced 
up,  and  lo  !  just  over  the  brow,  I  discerned  in  the 
shade  Buddy,  Umpire,  and  her  brother,  along  with 
Louie  and  Lion,  who  was  doing  much  bowing  and 
doffing  of  hat,  so  I  concluded  that  Lion  had  at  last 
gained  an  introduction.  My  conjecture  was  right, 
for,  upon  reaching  the  top,  I  also  was  introduced  to 
Miss  Louise  Major,  the  subject  of  this  tale. 

"  The  Major  part  of  our  discourse  seems  to  me  to 
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be,  how  did  we  all  come  here  ?"  remai'ked  Buddy, 
suddenly  budding  into  unusual  brilliancy.  "  Don't 
frown  like  that,  I  uiay  jcnc  as  nuich  as  I  like,  as  we 
are  away  from  the  ladies.  Ha!  Beau,  what  is  the 
matter?  You  look  like  a  broken-down  cab-horse  in 
the  last  stage  of  consumption." 

"  Buddy,"  I  replied,  solemnly,  "  I  should  not  like 
to  say  what  you  look  like,  but  I  should  advise 
you  to  advertise  your  machine  ;  something  like  this 
would  do  : — '  55in.  "  Atlas,"  cheap.'  Instead  of  the 
usual  excuse  of  '  owner  going  abroad,'  or  the  staler 
one  of  'ill-health,'  you  might  put — 'sole  reason  of 
selling,  rider's  calves  do  not  adorn  the  machine 
quite  so  much  as  owner  wishes.'  Of  course  you 
would  include  pads  among  other  appurtenances." 

At  that  moment  Lion  left  the  girls  and  joined  us, 
and  laughed  heartily  at  my  allusion  to  Buddy's 
gladiator-like  limbs. 

"Buddy,  why  are  you  so  red  in  the  face?"  he 
asked.  "  Why,  your  nose  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
stuck  on  hot,  and  had  run  all  over  your  face." 

"  You  are  very  witty,"  retorted  that  irritated 
youth  ;  "but  I  have  read  of  you  in  Punch  before  to- 
day, and  hundreds  have  laughed  with  me  at  your 
absurdities.  By-the-bye,  I  would  not  be  so  fond  of 
that  moustache  which  you  are  complacently  curling, 
as,  I  assure  you,  I  have  seen  better  hair  on  rats 
even." 

" /l/ro/os  of  that,"  returned  Lion,  "  I  heard  that 
you  sank  what  would  buy  a  bicycle  in  Alexander 
Ross's  mixtures,  and  your  crop  is  one  solitary  hair ; 
moreover,  my  informant  told  me  that  you  went  in 
state  to  the  barber's,  and  told  him  you  wanted  to  be 
shaved.  'What!'  he  repeated,  'a  shave!!  No, 
sir,  we  don't  shave  billiard-balls  !'  " 

"  Ha  !  ha  !"  I  laughed,  "  Buddy  love,  I  have  seen 
your  head  in  the  Chamber  of  Horrors  at  Madame 
Tussaud's,  and  when  I  was  first  introduced  to  you  I 
thought  I  had  seen  you  before,  but  could  not  tell 
where,  until  I  remembered  the  other  day  that  I  had 
seen  your  head  amongst  a  series  of  pictures,  entitled 
'Heads  of  Criminals' — and  what  a  capital  head 
youi-s  would  make  for  the  hangman's  noose  !" 

"That  wins  the  bakery,"  broke  in  Lionel.  "I 
recently  passed  through  a  picture-gallery,  and 
noticed  at  the  farther  end  a  large  portrait,  which 
seemed  to  be  nnich  like  you,  Buddy  dear,  but  when 
I  approached  it  I  saw  underneath  the  words,  '  Con- 
ception of  Folly.'  " 


Poor  Buddy  !  he  could  not  stand  our  double  fire 
and  fled  precipitately  to  take  protection  underi 
Umpire's  wing. 

Then  we  journeyed  on.  Umpire  prevailed  upon 
Louie  to  accompany  her,  so  we  were  quite  a  merry 
party.  Nothing  of  note  occurred,  until  Buddy 
sailed  in  front,  and  tried  a  lot  of  tricks — in  other 
words,  tried  to  "show  off"  his  ability  to  our  new 
acquaintance.  But  the  vain  youth  did  it  once  too 
often,  for  the  susceptible  nature  of  the  noble  animal  he 
rode  highly  resented  the  indignities  put  upon  it,  and 
at  last  lifted  up  its  back  wheel  and  smote  poor 
Buddy  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  he  fell,  a 
howling  and  shrieking  mass  of  legs  and  wings,  while 
his  ill-used  charger  still  kicked  viciously  at  him  as 
they  both  rolled  down  hill  together. 

We  laughed — oh,  how  we  laughed  !  and  none 
more  than  the  lady  whom  Buddy  had  hoped  to 
captivate. 

Nothing  more  eventful  took  place.  We  finished 
our  excursion  much  pleased  with  ourselves  and 
everybody  else,  and  even  Buddy  declared  that 
"  cut  knees,  .torn  breeches,  and  the  gravel-rash 
only  increased  his  ardour  for  the  noble  sport." 

Here  I  will  stop  awhile,  for  our  stern  and  unbend- 
ing Editor  thinks  the  rest  will  go  in  another  number, 
and  in  that  number  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  how  dark 
storms  gathered  round  the  career  of  my  Lion  and 
his  Louie,  clouds  of  trouble,  doubt  and  dread,  and 
dark  suspicion ;  and  how,  while  those  shadows 
were  falling  across  Lion's  path,  the  light  of  his  life 
was  nearly  extinguished  —  alight  which,  notwith- 
standing some  grave  aberrations,  had  a  splendidly 
luminous  side  to  its  character.  Little  did  he  think, 
as  he  spun  by  the  side  of  the  bright  and  beautiful 
girl  whom  he  loved,  of  the  part  she  would  play  in 
the  future  to  him — he  who  rode  that  day,  looking  a 
model  of  grace  and  manly  beauty,  as  he  sat  on  his 
plated  machine,  a  picture  of  recklessness  and  mag- 
nificent audacity.  What  thought  had  he  of  future 
trouble,  he  who  now  revelled  in  the  great  strength 
which  had  been  given  him,  he  who  rode  his  machine 
like  a  fabled  Centaur  of  old  ?  I  often  think  of  him 
as  I  saw  him  that  day,  rolling  over  the  plain  from 
the  smoky  town,  the  sunlight  glancing  round  him  as 
he  flew  on  ahead  ;  think  of  him  as  I  hear  again  his 
merry  laugh — and  it  was  a  laugh,  too  ;  not  the  "  silver 
bell"  cachinnation  of  the  lady  novelists,  but  a  laugh 
of  triumph,  a  ringing  shout,  a  joyous  song  of  freedom 
from  trouble,  from  care,  and  from  pain. 


( To  be  continued.) 
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I  |_  AVING  finished  my  daily  routine  of  com- 
y^'\  mercial  confinement  in  a  well-known  City 
A  A  establishment,  not  a  stone's  throw  from 
Old  Jewry,  comfortably  inside  usual  office 
hours,  1  obtained  permission  to  quit  harness,  and  in 
a  minute  found  myself  rushing  across  Cheapside, 
down  Queen  Street,  and  into  the  Mansion  House 
Station.  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  Simply  that  I 
had  made  a  promise  to  meet  the  now  almost  veteran 
bicycle  champions — Jack  Heen  and  Freddy  Hooper 
— at  Hammersmith  on  this  particular  afternoon. 
It  was  the  intention  of  my  friends  to  scull  off  a  little 
friendly  contest  between  Biffin's  Boathouse  and  the 
Ship  at  Mortlake.  As  an  amateur  bicyclist,  and  an 
ardent  follower  of  aquatics,  and  also  being  well 
known  to  both  fliers,  it  was,  probably,  not  unnatural 
that  they  had  asked  me  to  see  all  fair  and  square. 

Arriving  at  Hammersmith  safe  and  sound,  having 
experienced  only  a  few  seasonable  dynamite  explo- 
sions whilst  on  transit  along  the  District,  I  was  soon 
on  the  spot,  and  found  my  men  anxiously  looking 
for  me.  We  took  to  our  boats,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  pulling  out  to  stream,  when  a  shouting  on 
the  tow-path  arrested  our  attention,  so  we  steadied 
a  bit,  and  soon  found  that  we  were  the  objects  of  the 
noise.  Yes,  Charlie  Tiles,  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
had  just  heard  that  Mr.  A.  B.  Ixon,  Alexandra  Park 
T.C.,  had  started  off  some  twelve  hours  ago  for 
Land's  End,  from  which  point  he  intended  mounting 
his  well-known  tricycle,  with  a  view  to  riding  through 
England  on  to  Scotland,  hoping  to  reach  John-o'- 
Groat's  within  a  fortnight  !  This  wo  aid  never  do. 
Ixon  off  to  beat  the  record,  and  that  record  stand- 
ing to  my  credit  !  Charlie  Tiles  knew  this,  and  just 
caught  us  in  the  nick  of  time.  My  blood  boiled  at 
the  notion  of  anyone  daring  to  blot  out  a  prior 
performance  from  South  to  North,  especially  as  that 
performance  was  mine. 

Hooper  landed  from  his  boat  in  a  second,  and  the 
little  contest  to  the  "  Ship"  was  quite  forgotten. 
What  could  we  do  ?  By  this  time  we  were  all 
together  on  the  landing  stage.  Jack  suggested  that 
I  should  start  there  and  then  for  Land's  End,  and 
get  on  my  rival's  track  as  soon  as  possible.  Easier 
said  than  done.  I  had  spent  my  summer  holidays 
spinning  through  the  splendid  scenery  of  Surrey, 
never  dreaming  that  my  record,  accomplished  a 
year  past,  would  be  interfered  with  ;  and  now,  when 
all  chance  of  getting  away  from  business  for  such  a 
journey  seemed  impossible,  my  pulse  rose  to  200  a 
minute,  whilst  every  muscle  trembled  to  be  in 
pursuit  of  a  rider  I  knew  to  be  a  great  stayer,  but  I 
felt  certain   my  turn   of  speed  would    serve    me   in 


good  stead,  thus  enabling  me  not  only  to  make  up 
the  lost  ground,  but  also  to  land  first  at  Johu-o' 
Groat's.  But  what  about  Old  Jewry  ?  I  dare  not 
absent  myself  from  business  on  the  plea  of  record- 
beating.  Heen  and  Hooper  goaded  me  on,  and 
with  the  addition  of  Tiles's  persuasive  eloquence,  I 
very  soon  decided.  A  wire  should  be  sent  at  once 
to  the  old  City  offices,  telling  the  truth,  and,  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  I  must  put  up  with  it. 
Besides,  what  true  sportsman,  especially  holding  a 
lecord,  could  bear  the  idea  of  looking  calmly  on 
and  seeing  his  best  performance  knocked  into  a 
cocked  hat,  simply  out  of  regard  for  the  miserable 
emolument  attached  to  the  daily  routine  of  a  dingy 
City  office  !  The  idea  is  simply  preposterous — at 
least,  so  it  appeared  to  me. 

Whilst  Tiles  and  I  made  the  best  of  our  way  to 
the  Great  Western  Railway  terminus,  Paddington, 
Heen  and  Hooper  hurried  off  to  get  my  tricycle, 
promising  to  meet  us  at  the  station  as  soon  as 
possible.  Within  an  hour  we  were  all  assembled  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway  platform.  The  tricycle 
was  there,  looking  rigid  and  well  able  to  go  through 
any  amount  of  hard  work ;  but  I  noticed  that  the 
brake  had  not  been  fixed  on.  There  was  no  time  to 
remedy  this.  Down  went  the  signal,  and,  in  another 
second  or  two,  the  train  steamed  off  on  its  outward 
journey,  leaving  my  friends  behind  shouting  after 
me  a  hearty  good  night  and  "  Success  go  with  you." 

That  journey  seemed  to  me  the  longest  I  had  ever 
experienced,  although  the  train  was  an  express. 
Getting  to  Penzance  early  in  the  morning,  I  rode  on 
to  Land's  End  as  best  I  could,  feeling  somewhat 
stiff-jointed  after  so  many  hours  pent  up  travelling. 
The  day  looked  anything  but  promising.  This  could 
not  be  helped  ;  so,  after  providing  myself  with  post- 
cards to  fill  in  at  various  stages  of  the  ride,  and 
forward  on  to  London,  making  my  rate  of  progress 
and  whereabouts  known,  I  jumped  on  the  tricycle 
and  started  off  with  every  determination  of  over- 
hauling my  rival — Ixon.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
first  day's  work ;  however,  I  did  not  put  up  for  the 
night  until  I  reached  Exeter,  just  over  123  miles 
from  the  start.  My  rival  could  not  have  put  more 
work  in  than  this  on  his  first  day  ! 

Getting  to  the  wheels  at  daybreak  again,  I  was 
soon  heart  and  sou!  mixed  up  with  the  second  day's 
task,  and  wound  up  after  registering  233,  some  ten 
miles  less  than  the  first  day.  I  now  began  to  inquire 
if  another  tricycle  rider  had  been  seen.  Several  had 
been  seen.  Thus  I  could  get  no  clue  and  had  to 
hope  for  the  best. 
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On  the  third  day  I  rode  until  Shrewsbury  came 
in  sight,  at  which  town  I  was  compelled  to  give  over, 
the  want  of  a  brake  having  proved  a  very  great 
drawback.  There-was  no  help  for  it,  so  I  drove  the 
thought  from  my  mind,  put  up  at  a  well-known 
hostelry,  ate  a  hearty  meal,  sat  with  my  pipe  for  an 
hour  or  so,  and  then  went  to  sleep  to  dream  only  of 
constant  croppers  down  hill,  through  being  brake- 
less;  but  above  all  Ixon  haunted  my  brain  like  a 
phantom.  I  must  and  would  overtake  him  before 
reaching  John-o'-Groat's. 

On  the  fourth  day  I  was  again  on  the  high  road 
at  early  morn,  forging  ahead  with  all  human  power. 
This  day  I  was  compelled  to  take  longer  rests  than 
usual,  and  did  not  get  beyond  Lancaster,  having 
covered  so  far  about  428  miles.  Here  my  anxiety 
ripened  into  a  fearful  state,  for  I  heard  my  rival  had 
that  very  afternoon  reached  the  same  town.  Had 
he  gone  on  or  put  up  for  the  night  ?  No  one  could 
tell  me.  More  suspense.  The  night  was  the  most 
miserable  I  ever  remember,  and  as  soon  as  day- 
light dawned  I  got  out  of  bed,  jumped  into  my 
bath,  swallowed  an  apology  for  breakfast,  got  my 
machine,  and  started  off  as  hard  as  possible. 
Who  would  first  reach  Carlisle  ?  Now  and  then  I 
heard  that  a  stranger  had  been  seen  on  a  tricycle 
riding  like  wildfire  !  It  must  be  Ixon,  thought 
I,  and  yet  how  is  it  I  do  not  overtake  him  ? 
Still  the  day  wore  on,  and  doubt  overshadowed  my 
best  hopes.  Entering  Carlisle  (498  miles  for  the 
five  days),  I  had  almost  reached  a  point  of  despair, 
but  upon  arrival  at  quarters,  a  telegram  awaited  me 
from  my  London  friends,  who  had  fortunately  judged 
accurately  as  to  where  I  should  put  up.  The 
message  simply  said,  "  Cheer  up,  Ixon  on  the  road 
to  Carlisle,  fifth  day."  This  at  once  settled  all 
doubt.  I  knew  a  heavy  task  awaited  me,  so  many 
severe  hills  intervening  between  Carlisle  and  John- 
o'-Groat's.  Had  I  but  a  brake,  all  the  hills  in  the 
world  would  not  frighten  me.  I  resolved,  however, 
that  nothing  short  of  a  very  terrible  accident  should 
compel  me  to  abandon  the  task  I  looked  so  like 
accomplishitig.  The  sixth  day  was  one  of  constant 
peril  and  labour,  and  still  no  sight  of  Ixon.  I  did 
not  get  beyond  100  miles  durmg  the  day,  and,  as 
Ednjburgh  had  been  reached,  I  dismounted,  and 
put  up  for  the  night.  After  a  few  hours'  sleep,  I 
mounted  for  the  seventh   day.      As  mile  after  mile 


passed,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  my  rival  had 
taken  a  different  road,  or  must  be  travelling  at 
lightning  speed.  Failing  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  sleep  should  not 
again  be  my  lot  until  I  had  anchored  at  John-o'- 
Groat's.  No  sooner  resolved  than  fate  seemed  to 
decree  against  me.  As  I  expected,  the  hill- work 
proved  almost  fatal,  and  in  one  instance  I  was  carried 
down  at  a  tremendous  pace,  and  thrown,  as  the  foot 
was  neared.  Both  self  and  machine  were  frightfully 
mangled.  Fortunately,  no  limbs  had  gone,  and  after 
a  time,  with  some  assistance,  and  having  borrowed 
one  of  Rudge's  "  Coventry  Rotary"  tricycles  from  a 
local  rider,  I  started  off  again.  The  all  night  riding 
proved  most  terrible  ;  still  I  kept  on,  and  by  dint  of 
almost  supernatural  power,  found  myself  safe, 
though  not  sound,  at  the  threshold  of  John-o'- 
Groat's,  having  ridden  over  300  miles  during  this  last 
spell,  occupying  some  42  or  43  hours,  scoring  nearly 
900  miles  for  a  little  over  seven  days  and  a  half; 
this  being  nearly  a  week  faster  than  all  previous 
performances,  and,  as  I  afterwards  ascertained, 
about  half  a  day  faster  than  Ixon,  who  had  left 
John-o'-Groat's  some  hours  before  my  arrival.  He 
must  have  lost  his  road,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
travelled  some  miles  more  than  he  counted  upon, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  saved  defeat  and  fairly  won 
the  "  Race  for  Record." 

On  my  return  to  London  I  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  find  that  my  employers  not  only  overlooked 
my  conduct,  but  heartily  congratulated  me  for  hav- 
ing done  so  well,  especially  under  such  unexpected 
circumstances.  Within  the  past  few  days  my  peace 
of  mind  has  been  altogether  unhinged.  I  recollect, 
when  on  my  way  back  after  the  ride,  entering  into 
conversation  with  some  young  Scotch  riders,  and 
casually  remarking  upon  the  work  I  had  gone 
through.  Some  doubt  and  surprise  was  visible,  and 
one  of  the  party  asked,  "  How  was  it  done  ?"  Be- 
fore I  had  made  answer,  another  of  the  company 
said,  "  By  train,  sir  ?"  Well,  let  doubt  have  its 
fling,  but  if  all  goes  smoothly,  I  am  determined  to 
go  over  the  road  once  again,  and  shall  not  be  satis- 
fied if  I  do  not  ride  from  point  to  point  inside  seven 
days,  taking  care  to  have  every  mile  covered, 
thoroughly  vouched  for  from  first  to  last. 

Pirate  of  Penzance. 
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THE  above  heading  forms  the  title  of  a  pamph- 
let-which  gives  advice  to  riders  of  cycles 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  practical  working  of 
their  machines  ;  but  there  are  other  things 
which  a  "  good  cyclist  "  ought  to  know  besides  how 
to  turn  a  nut  and  oil  a  bearing;  that  is,  of  course, 
always  allowing  that  he  is  a  rider  who  feels  an  inte- 
rest in  the  wheel  world  generally,  and  is  not  one  who 
merely  looks  upon  cycling  as  a  means  of  locomotion, 
or  as  a  source  of  agitation  for  a  sluggish  liver.  There 
are  deeds  which  have  been  done  in  the  past  which 
are  now  historical  from  a  cycling  point  of  view;  there 
are  names  which  are  now  household  words  in  wheel 
life,  the  early  cycling  history  of  the  bearers  of  which 
are  as  a  sealed  book  to  the  majority  of  the  cyclists 
of  1885.  It  is  to  raise  the  veil  of  the  past  for  the 
enlightenment  of  those  living  in  the  present  that 
we  propose  to  pen  a  short  article  on  cycling  during 
the  past  ten  years  or  so,  as  it  has  been  known  to  us. 
We  propose  to  touch  but  lightly  on  the  doings  of 
those  who,  although  the  heroes  of  brave  deeds  in 
the  days  of  yore,  have  now  faded  personally  from  the 
ken  of  the  cycling  men  of  to-day ;  but  such  must 
just  be  alluded  to,  or  our  article  would  not  be  com- 
plete. 

1873  may  be  said  to  be  the  year  in  which  cycling 
literature  began,  and  of  the  men  who  then  wrote 
to  the  Field  accounts  of  their  trips,  two,  viz.,  the 
Hon.  Ion  Keith-Falconer  and  Potts  of  the  London, 
are  still  to  the  fore. 

Keith-Falconer  was  first  heard  of,  cyclingly  speak- 
ing,through  his  article  in  theField,  entitled  "  Bourne- 
mouth to  Hitchin,"  which  distance  (135  miles)  he 
rode  in  19^  consecutive  hours.  This  was  in  May, 
1874. 

Potts,  in  September,  1872,  made  his  mark  by  riding 
to  Sunderland  (287  miles)  in  four  days.  In  the 
following  year  he  rode  606  miles  in  nine  days  ;  but 
he  has  never  done  anything  since. 

The  John-o'-Groat's  trip,  organised  by  Mr.  Sparrow, 
and  carried  out  by  the  Middlesex  B.C.,  in  the  persons 
of  Leaver,  Hunt,  Spencer,  and  Wood,  took  place  at 
Whitsuntide,  1873.  Theydid  the  journeyfrom  London 
to  John-o'-Groat's  in  fourteen  days,  and  this  was  the 
first  real  "  eye-opener "  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
bicycle.  It  is  interesting  now  to  compare  their 
journey  to  Edinburgh  of  eight  days  with  Sutton's  on 
a  tricycle  in  1884  in  two  days  eight  hours. 

Those  who  see  no  good  in  such  trips  being  re- 
corded, and  urge  that  cycling  would  have  got  on 
as  well  without  Press  aid,  should  note  that  a  party 
0/  bicyclists  in  1871  rode  from  Loudon  to  Aberdeen, 


and  by  not  recording  their  trip  it  is  comparatively 
unknown,  and  certainly  did  nothing  to  encourage 
cycling. 

H.  P.  Whiting  was  at  one  time  the  best  man  in 
England  on  a  bicycle,  and  he  won  the  champion- 
ship three  times — i.e.,  every  year  he  competed,  viz., 
in  1871,  1872,  and  1874. 

The  Bath  to  London  route,  as  a  trial  place  for  road 
speed,  was  first  brought  into  vogue  by  the  Middlesex 
B.C.  in  August,  1874  (Bank  Holiday),  when  they  ran 
their  captaincy  race  thereon,  and  Walker,  at  that 
time  a  promising  young  rider,  but  too  fond  of  "  life" 
to  train,  won  in  gh.  7m.  This  race  brought  out,  in- 
directly, David  Stanton  as  a  road-rider,  as  on  the 
17th  of  the  same  August  he  claimed  to  have  ridden 
the  journey  (106  miles)  in  8h.  28m.  Many  people 
doubted  the  performance,  and  Stanton  then  rode  in 
October  of  the  same  year  106  miles  at  Lillie  Bridge, 
on  the  old  three-lap  course,  m  yh'.  sSm.  54^s. 

There  were  several  road  races  in  the  early  days  of 
cycling — by  which  period  we  mean  1873-4 — notably 
that  in  August,  1873,  between  the  Surrey  and  Mid- 
dlesex B.C.'s  from  Kennington  Oval  to  Brighton  and 
back,  when  the  100  miles  was  covered  in  iih.  43m. 
by  William  Wood — now  a  professional — of  the  Mid- 
dlesex B.C.,  but  the  race  fell  to  Surrey,  as  two  of 
their  men,  Causton  and  Ward,  were  second  and 
third.  Considering  the  machines  and  the  road 
Wood's  was  an  excellent  performance. 

The  Ward  above  alluded  to  was  a  rare  old  road- 
rider,  and  living  at  Croydon,  and  having  business 
at  Brixton,  he  rode  to  and  fro  daily  in  all  weathers. 
He  subsequently  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  30,000  Miles  on  the  '  Tension'  Bicycle." 

The  "Tension"  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
"  early  days."  The  riders  of  it,  or  a  few  of  them, 
formed  the  Tension  B.C.,  and  subsequently  changed 
its  name  to  the  London  Amateur  B.C.,  which  in 
turn  became  the  London  B.C.,  the  largest  metropo- 
litan club  we  now  have. 

When  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  visited 
Coventry  in  1874,  a  picked  escort  of  bicyclists,  cap- 
tained for  the  nonce  by  Mr.  Thomas  (Bayliss  and 
Thomas),  and  containing,  amongst  others,  Hickling, 
now  of  Maidenhead,  and  Tom  Sabin,  once  a  racing 
"  crack,"  met  the  Royal  carriage  at  Meriden,  five 
miles  off,  and  escorted  it  into  town,  subsequently 
going  on  to  the  path  (!)  and  passing  the  carriage 
rapidly  and  saluting  the  Prince  and  Princess.  Now, 
the  same  lot,  for  so  acting,  would  be  "run  in." 
Then  it  was  a  novelty.      Tcnipora  inutaiitiw,  etc. 
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Jimmy  Moore,  or,  as  he  was  occasionally  mis- 
called, "  Meere,"  was  the  prettiest  rider  in  the  early 
days.  He  was  an  Anglo-Parisian,  and,  of  course,  a 
professional.  He  came  over  here  to  pass  the  Veter- 
inary College,  but  preferred  a  few  years'  bicycle 
racing  first.  He,  however,  eventually  obtained  his 
diploma,  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  is  now 
practising  as  a  vet.  He  raced  in  1871,  1872,  1873, 
and  1874. 

H.  Stanley  Thorpe,  the  Pickwick  man,  who  was, 
however,  resident  at  Hertford,  did  some  very  long 
rides  on  the  now  extinct  "  Ariel."  His  best  perform- 
ances were  from  Hertford  to  Coventry  and  back — 
164  miles — in  22h.  55m. ;  and  from  London  to  York 
just  under  the  24  hours.  Men  may  laugh  at  the 
first-named  ride  nowadays,  but  in  1874  it  was 
thought  something  of. 

A  Mr.  T.  Bell,  who  has  quite  dropped  out  of  all 
ken,  cyclingly  speaking,  of  course,  did  some  big 
road  rides  in  1874,  and,  what  is  more,  wrote  some 
good  and  useful  accounts  of  them,  notably  of  hig 
London  to  Market  Rasen  trip — ^156  miles  in 
22h.  55m.  consecutive,  or  i6h.  50m.  actual  time. 

C.  W.  Nairn's  first  tour  was  in  1874,  when  he 
rode  from  London  to  Southend,  and  then,  taking 
nearly  all  the  East  Coast  watering-places  up  to 
Whitby,  crossed  to  Carlisle,  and  came  thence  back 
to  London.  At  this  time  he  was  bicycling — there 
was  no  tricycling — editor  of  The  Country,  a  post  he 
held  through  1875,  and  was  succeeded  by  Stephen 
John  Richardson,  who  took  the  united  sports  under 
the  title  of  "  sporting  editor."  C.  W.  Nairn  subse- 
quently wrote  for  The  News  in  1876,  and  also  for 
The  Bicycle  Journal;  edited  The  Bicycling  limes; 
with  Riicker  started  "The  Bicycle  Annual"  in  1877, 
and  finally  settled  down  on  The  Cyclist,  on  which  he 
has  now  been  since  its  start  five  years  ago. 

One  of  the  longest  early  tours  on  a  cycle  was  that 
of  Mr.  Custance,  then  captain  of  the  Amateur 
Bicycle  Club,  he  having  ridden  a  wooden-wheeler  in 
1874  from  London  to  Holyhead,  and,  crossing  to 
Warrenpoint,  thence  to  Colerame,  Donegal,  Ennis- 
killen,  Sligo,  Connemara,  and  Dublin.  From  here 
he  crossed  to  Holyhead,  and  went  by  Bangor, 
Dolgelly,  Bala,  Ludlow,  Leominster,  Hereford, 
Gloucester,  Wantage, Wokingham,  and  Kingston  back 
to  London — 1,008  miles.    Cost  of  the  trip  only  £2^. 

(To  be  continued. J 


The  Amateur  B.C.,  to  which  Mr.  Custance 
belonged,  were  a  peculiar  lot.  They  were  all 
gentlemen  of  fair  position,  but  liked  to  encourage 
professional  racing,  for  which  they  had  a  gold  medal 
of  large  value  made  as  a  trophy.  It  was,  however, 
a  failure,  pros,  liking  cash  naturally,  or  why  a  pro.  ? 
They  wore  no  uniform,  and  frequently  rode  in 
trousers,  and  although  once  appearing  at  a  Hampton 
Court  Meet,  took  no  prominent  part  amongst  clubs 
in  general,  and  seem  to  have  almost  died  out.  But 
for  the  appearance  of  Mr.  S.  Waldegrave  the  other 
day  at  the  Keen  Testimonial  Fund  meeting  as  an 
A. B.C.  man,  we  should  have  said  "  quite  died  out." 

Possibly  the  oldest  tricyclist,  as  a  genuine  tourist, 
who  is  at  present  on  the  road,  is  Mr.  H.  M.  Oxley, 
of  Manchester.  It  is  many  years  now  since  he 
published  an  extensive  account  of  a  lun  on  a 
wooden  velocipede  from  Manchester  to  Land's  End 
and  back. 

Another  great  roadman  in  1874-5  was  John 
Noakes,  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  B.C.  His 
"  Liverpool  into  Scotland  and  back,"  published  in 
The  Field  on  the  28th  August,  1875,  is  an  extensive 
and  very  readable  yarn,  which,  even  in  these  dajs 
of  cycling  literature,  gives  us  pleasure  to  con  over. 

The  St.  George's  B.C.,  ten  years  ago,  were  a  go- 
ahead  lot.  Too  much  so,  we  believe,  for  they  gave 
a  race  meeting  on  Boxing  Day,  1874,  with  mixed 
amateur  and  professional  races,  and  found  the  gate 
hardly  successful.  Revell — since  of  American  ball 
notoriety — who  was  then  hon.  sec.  of  the  "  Asso- 
ciated Dragons,"  as  Inwards  dubbed  them,  was 
great  on  the  occasion  with  pince  nez  on  nose  and 
Hessian  boots  on  his  feet ;  and  Gee,  since  captain 
of  the  Trafalgar,  and  the  hero  of  the  St.  Alban's 
coach  affair,  used  to  ride  in  trapeze  tights  and  20- 
button  blue  silk  boots. 

One  of  the  most  sensational  events  in  the  early 
days  of  the  cycle  in  London,  and  certainly  the 
thing  which  gave  the  London  B.C.  its  first  push-oft' 
on  the  stream  of  success,  was  the  25  miles  match  at 
Lillie  Bridge  between  H.  P.  Whiting  (who  won)  and 
Ion  Keith-Falconer.  The  gate  was  an  invitation 
one,  and  was  very  large  and  highly  respectable,  and 
Mr.  Falconer's  social  position  drew  down  the 
illustrated  paper  representative,  and  the  event  thus 
became  historical.  The  winner  rode  a  54in.  and 
the  loser  a  6oin. 
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THE  subject  of  our  sketch  this  month  is 
perhaps  the  best  known  bicychst,  professional 
or  amateur,  in  the  woi-ld.  Besides  being 
also  the  best  known,  he  is  probably  the  best 
appreciated  and  the  most  generally  liked.  Keen  has 
been  a  wonder  in  his  day,  and  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  a  racing  man,  and  a  prominent  one,  too,  from 
so  far  back  as  1869  to  the  present  time  may  fairly 
place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  cycling  celebrities- 
We  believe  that  at  the  present  date — although  Keen 
has  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  had  to 
succumb  to  newer,  younger  and  faster  men — 
the  name  of  John  Keen  is  more  intimately  associated 
with  bicycling,  or  bicycling  with  his  name,  than  that 
of  any  other  rider.  We  have  been  asked,  when  on 
the  road  in  countiy  districts,  dozens  of  times,  if  we 
knew  John  Keen,  by  persons  who  evidently  knew  no 
other  name. 

Born  at  Broadway,  in  Worcestershire,  on  Feb- 
ruary 25th,  1849,  it  will  be  seen  he  is  no  longer  what 
may  be  termed  a  young  man — certainly,  not  from  an 
athletic  point  of  view — still,  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
is  yet,  perhaps,  the  fastest  man  in  existence  on  the 
road,  and  can  give  younger  men  starts  and  a  beat- 
ing on  the  Queen's  highway,  while  he  is  no  mean 
opponent  on  the  cinder  path.  He  stands  5ft.  Sin.  in 
height,  and  when  in  good  trim  scales  about  iist. 
3lbs.  His  genial  demeanour,  and  pleasantness  to 
everyone  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  have 
gained  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  Happy  Jack,"  which 
fits  him  to  a  nicety.  The  general  estimation  in 
which  he  is  held  may  be  perhaps  better  gained  than 
any  amount  of  words  from  us  by  a  glance  at  the 
fund  which  is  now  being  raised  to  present  him  with 
a  testimonial,  which  fund  already  runs  well  into  three 
figures.  John  Keen  is  noted,  or,  rather,  has  been, 
not  only  as  a  rider  but  as  a  manufacturer.  Some 
years  since  his  bicycles,  known  as  Keen's  "  Eclipse," 
were  reckoned  amongst  the  first  in  the  land,  and 
although  not  possessing  the  finish  which  our  modern 
machines  have,  they  were  always  sound,  and 
certainly  compared  favourably  with  the  majority 
of  others  on  the  market  at  that  time — indeed,  such  a 
reputation  did  the  "  Eclipse"  obtain  that,  had  he 
been  aided  by  a  sound  business  man  as  partner 
with  capital,  John  Keen  and  Co.  would  probably 
have  been  the  name  of  one  of  the  leading  firms  of 
the  present  day ;  but  it  was  not  to  be,  for,  like  most 
men,  he  was  unable  to  do  two  things  well  at  the 
same  time,  and  could  not,  therefore,  give  full  atten- 
tion to  business  and  racing  too,  and  want  of  this, 
combined  with  a  want  of  capital,  caused  him  to  fal 


Keen. 

behind  in  the  race  for  superiority  in  manufacture. 
Still,  he  has  done  yeoman  service  to  the  trade,  for  he 
was  the  first,  we  believe,  to  introduce  centre  steering, 
and  it  is  also  claimed  for  him  priority  in  the 
manufacture  of  direct-action  spokes,  as  well  as 
several  other  improvements  in  detail  which  are  now 
embodied  in  every  machine,  or  very  nearly  so.  His 
"  hundred-spoker,"  introduced  at  the  time  when  44 
was  about  the  full  complement  of  spokes  in  a  front 
wheel,  also  tended  greatly  to  the  increased  number 
of  spokes  used  in  the  wheel  of  the  present  day. 

As  is  well  known,  it  is,  however,  as  a  rider  that  he 
has  made  his  name.  Starting  as  an  amateur,  he 
shortly  afterwards  became  a  professional,  though  at 
that  time  there  was  little  real  distinction  between  the 
two.  His  first  race  took  place  in  October,  1869,  at 
Richmond.  It  was  a  half-mile,  and  he  won  it.  A 
glance  at  the  time  made  in  this  race,  and  the  times 
of  the  present  day,  show  conclusively  the  vast  strides 
that  have  been  made  in  manufacture  and  riding 
since  Keen  first  took  to  the  wheel.  His  first  winning 
mount  for  the  half-mile  took  him  2m.  42^s.,  which 
time  has,  during  the  past  season  or  two,  been 
beaten  respectively  for  the  full  mile,  so  that  it 
can  safely  be  said  that  the  speed  of  the  trieycle 
has  practically  doubled  during  the  past  sixteen 
years.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  rode  in  a 
mile  race  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  but  was  un- 
successful ;  and  in  the  following  year  (1870)  he 
competed  four  times,  but  only  won  one  event — a 
li  miles  ra:ce,  at  the  Bow  Grounds,  in  November.  He 
was  more  successful  in  1871,  commencing  the  season 
in  February  by  winning,  at  the  Star  Grounds,  Ful- 
ham,  a  fifty  miles  race,  giving  2J-  minutes'  start  to  the 
field.  His  next  two  events  he  won,  and  then  he  lost 
a  couple,  but  the  remaining  five  of  the  seasons' 
work  all  fell  to  his  prowess.  In  1872,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  second  in  the  Wolverhampton  mile 
championship,  at  Whitsuntide,  he  won  every  event 
for  which  he  entered,  securing  three  records  during 
the  year. 

In  1873  honours  were  equally  divided  with  him, 
winning  six  events  and  losing  six  during  the  year. 
In  this  year  he  paid  a  visit  to  France,  and  won  a 
two  miles  race  at  Lyons  in  May. 

In  1874  racing  increased  considerably,  and  his 
luck  was  varied,  though  he  was  scratch  man  all  the 
time.  In  this  year  he  was  first  beaten  by  Fred 
Cooper  for  the  mile  championship,  since  when 
he  has  met  that  rider  a  great  many  times,  and 
about  equally  shared  the  honours  with  him.  He 
secured   several  records  at  various  distances,    and 
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in  1875  met  with  very  similar  luck,  though  his  wins 
were  greater  in  proportion  than  in  the  previous  year. 

This  year  also  is  remarkable  as  being  the  year 
when  the  mile  time  got  down  to  jm.,  as  in  Septem- 
ber, at  Sheffield,  he  won  the  mile  championship 
from  F.  Cooper  in  3m.,  riding  a  56in.  machine  with 
ball  bearings  to  the  front  wheel,  which  is  also  a 
notable  fact. 

1876  was  also  a  very  successful  year  for  him,  and 
he  carried  all  before  him  in  the  majority  of  his  races, 
lowering  the  mile  record  to  2m.  56s. 

In  1877  he  raced  a  great  deal,  and  won  by  far  the 
majority  of  his  races,  no  less  than  twenty  events 
falling  to  his  share. 

In  September,  1878,  he  won  a  thirty  miles  race  at 
the  Alexandra  Palace  against  three  men  riding  ten 
miles  each,  and  was  beaten  by  Keith-Falconer  in 
the  match  against  him  at  Cambridge,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  also  fell  before  that  rider  in  a  two 
miles  amateur  v.  professional  match,  but  was  so 
close  to  him  as  to  place  a  record  of  5m.  36|s.  to  his 
credit,  which  was  for  a  long  time  considered  incred- 
ible. 

In  1879  he  won  two  matches  out  of  three  against 
Cortis,  and  in  the  same  year  went  to  America  with 
Etherington's  professional  troupe,  and  won  several 
races  at  Boston  and  Chicago. 

1881  also  saw  him  in  America,  winning  a  three 
miles  race  in  gm.  43s.  at  New  York,  and  in  January 
of  the  following  year  beating  Prince  in  a  ten  miles 
scratch  race  at  Boston.  He  was  fairly  successful  in 
the  races  of  the  year,  but  in  1883  he  lost  more  races 
than  he  won.  In  this  year  also  he  visited  America, 
racing  at  Springfield,  Washington,  and  New  York; 
and  during  the  past  season  of  1884  has  won  five 
events  out  of  nine.  Keen  has  never  shown  very 
prominently  in  the  tedious  six  days'  drags  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  held,  but  for  any 
distance  from  one  to  a  hundred  miles  he  has  been 
ail  there,  the  shorter  distances  suiting  him  best. 
Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  his  work  on  the  path  will  be 
gleaned  from  a  perusal  of  the  annexed  table,  which 
is  a  complete  record  of  his  races  from  October,  1869, 
when  he  commenced  racing,  up  to  the  present 
date : — 

1869. 

Oct. — Richmond,  half-mile won 

Dec. — Agricultural  Hall,  one  mile  lost 

1870. 

Jan.  20. — Fairmile  Common,  one   mile 

match,  for /"5  a-side    lost 

Aug. — Wolverhampton,  one  njile     lost 

Oct.—                „                    „            lost 

Nov. — Bow  Grounds,  li- miles won 


1871. 

Feb. — Star  Grounds,  Fulham,  50  miles, 

gave  2i- miles  start  won 

Lillie  Bridge,  one  mile  (against 

a  trotter)    won 

Wallingham,  Surrey,  two  miles...  won 

July. — Manchester,  one  mile    lost 

Wolverhampton,  one  mile lost 

Nov. — Plumstead,  i^  miles won 

High  Wycombe,  one  mile won 

Maidenhead,  one  mile    won 

Lillie  Bridge,  three  miles  handi- 
cap    won 

Surbiton,  one    and   three   miles 

handicaps  won 

1872. 

Whitsuntide. — Wolverhampton,    one 

mile  championship  second 

Lillie  Bridge,  one  mile  cham- 
pionship    won 

July  9th. — Wolverhampton,  one  mile 
championship,  time  3m.  gjs. 
(record)    won 

Sept. — Wolverhampton, one  mile  cham- 
pionship,   57in.    machine,    time 

3m.  6|s.  (record)  won 

Wolverhampton,  one  mile  handi- 
cap, from  scratch won 

Dec.  26th. — Wolverhampton,  xo  miles 

championship,  35m.  30s.  (record)  won 

1873. 

Feb. — Wolverhampton,  20  miles  (trotter 

— two  miles  start) lost 

Lillie    Bridge,    20   miles  (trotter 

—level)   won 

Easter. — Wolverhampton,     one    mile 

championship   won 

May. — Lyons  (France),  two  miles  won 

Whitsuntide. — Wolverhampton,     one 

mile  championship  won 

Wolverhampton,  one  and  four 
miles  matches  (Shelton  25  and 
100  yards  start) lost 

Sept. — Wolverhampton, one  mile  handi- 
cap    lost 

Oct. — Birmingham,  one  and  five  miles 

handicaps,  from  scratch won 

Dec.  26th. — Wolverhampton,  one  and 
two  miles  handicaps,  from 
scratch los 

1874. 
Easter. — Wolverhampton,    one     mile 

handicap  (scratch)   los 

Sheffield,  one  mile  championship 

(Cooper) lost 
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Lillie  Bridge,  one  mile  champion- 
ship (Cooper)    lost 

Sheffield,    one    mile    handicap, 

scratch    lost 

Wolverhampton,  one  mile  match 

(Meere)   lost 

Lillie  Bridge,  one  mile  handicap 

(scratch) won 

Sept.— Wolverhampton,  one  mile  han- 
dicap           second 

Oct. — Sheffield,  one  mile  championship 

(Cooper,  Meere)   won 

Lillie    Bridge,    io6  miles  match 

(Stanton  30m.  start)    lost 

Nov. — Lillie  Bridge,  ten  miles  cham- 
pionship (Stanton)  won 

Wolverhampton,  50  miles  cham- 
pionship (record — time,  3h.  gm. 
2is.)  ;    56in.  bicycle won 

Dec.   19th. — Lillie     Bridge,    one     mile 

championship  match  (Cooper)...  won 

,,       26th. — Lillie    Bridge,    one    mile 

handicap  (scratch)  second 

,,  27th.  —  Hammersmith,  eight 
miles,  trotter  (lost  part  of  right 
pedal  early  in  race) won 

1875. 

Whitsuntide. — Wolverhampton,    one 

mile  championship  won 

Tufnell  Park,  100  miles  against 

time     lost 

Lillie  Bridge,  one  mile  handicap 

(scratch) won 

Southsea,  five  miles  handicap  ...        second 
Northampton,  one  mile  handicap  lost 

Alexandra     Palace,     ten     miles 

championship    won 

Alexandra  Palace,  five  miles 
handicap  (scratch)  second 

Sept. — Sheffield,  one  mile  champion- 
ship match  (Cooper) ;  time,  3m.— 
record ;  a  56in.  bicycle  with  balls 

to  front  wheel   won 

Lillie  Bridge,  one  mile  champion- 
ship (Cooper)  ;  3in.  6is lost 

Oct. — Lillie  Bridge,   ten  miles  handi- 
cap; time,  33m.  25s.  (record)    ...         second 
Agricultural  Hall,  25  miles    won 

1876. 

April. — Wolverhampton,     five     miles 

handicap  (scratch)    won 

May. — Lillie  Bridge,  one  mile  cham- 
pionship (Cooper)    lost 

Wolverhampton,  five  miles  handi- 
cap   lost 


Cambridge,    two    miles    against 

time won 

Crystal  Palace,  two  miles  handi- 
cap (scratch) .        second 

Northampton,  one  mile  handicap  lost 

August. — Alexandra  Palace,  one  hour 

race  (trotter) lost 

Manchester,  one  mile  handicap 

(scratch) second 

Manchester,  ten  miles  (Stanton  i 

min.  start) won 

Lillie  Bridge,  50  miles  champion- 
ship    won 

Sheffield,  one  mile  handicap lost 

Wolverhampton,  one  mile  handi- 
cap ;    time,    2m.    56s.    (record) ; 
56in.  bicycle,  balls  to  front  wheel  won 
Lillie  Bridge,  50  miles  champion- 
ship    won 

Brighton,  25  miles  championship  won 

Lillie  Bridge,  25  miles  handicap  won 

Brighton,  25  miles  championship  won 

Stockport,  15  miles  handicap    ...  lost 

.  Brighton,   20   miles    (Thuillet   5 

min.  start) won 

Lillie  Bridge,  25  miles  match  (T. 
Sparrow  30  min.  start),  18  miles 
585  yards  in  i  hour  (record) won 

Dec.  26th. — Wolverhampton,  two  miles 

handicap  (scratch)   won 

1877. 

Jan.  1st. — Sheffield,    ten    miles    match 

(Cann  ij  min.  start) won 

March. — Lillie      Bridge,      two      miles 

(trotter)   won 

Lillie  Bridge,  ten  miles  matcli 
with     Stanton,    he    on     a    58in. 

racer,  Keen  a  5oin.  roadster won 

Agricultural     Hall,      ten     miles 

(trotter)  lost 

Easter.  —  Wolverhampton,    one    mile 

championship    won 

Same  day,  one  mile  handicap  ...  won 

Edinburgh,    one    hour,    against 

three  horses,  galloping   won 

Continuing,  he  rode  against  any 
number  of  bicyclists,  but  ran  them 
all  out  in  45  min won 

April    21st. — Manchester,   five     miles 

handicap    won 

Manchester,   25  miles   handicap  won 

May    7th. — Lilhe    Bridge,     100    miles 

championship    won 

,,       2 1st. — Wolverhampton,  five  miles 

handicap  ;  time,  i6m.  2s.  (record)  won 

Manchester,  one  mile  handicap...  lost 
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Manchester,  three  miles  handicap  lost 

Stockport,  ten  miles  against  two 

bicyclists    won 

LiUie  Bridge,  one  mile  champion- 
ship (Cooper)    won 

June  i8th. — Sheffield,  one  mile  cham- 
pionship (Cooper) won 

,,       23rJ. — Crewe,  eight  miles  handi- 
cap          second 

July   23rd. — Northampton,     one    mile 

handicap    lost 

August. — Isle  of  Man,  ten  miles  handi- 
cap    won 

Sept.  17th. — ^Wolverhampton,  20  miles 

against  four  men  riding  five  each  won 

Birmingham,  one  mile  handicap  lost 

Nov. — Agricultural  Hall,  15  miles  (Raw- 
son  2m.  start) won 

Smethwick,  one  mile  handicap...  lost 

Agricultural  Hall,  50  miles won 

Dec.  10. — Smethwick,   one  mile  match 

(Owen  no  yards) won 

Edinburgh,  20  miles  match  (Raw- 
son  5m. start) won 

1878. 

Jan.  21. — Lillie    Bridge,   20   miles  (two 

trotters)  won 

May. — Agricultural  Hall,  six  days'  race  lost 

Whitsuntide. — Wolverhampton,  one 

mile  championship  (Cooper) lost 

June  3.— Lillie  Bridge,  18J  miles  match 

(Perkins  and  Walker  to  walk  eight)  won 

July. — -Sheffield,  20  miles  match  (Phil- 
lips im.  start)  won 

August. — Leicester,  one  mile  handicap  lost 

Lillie  Bridge,  10  miles  (horse)  ...  won 

Sept.  14. — Alexandra  Palace,  30  miles 
against  three  men  riding  ten 
miles  each won 

Sept.  28th. — Derby,  three  miles  handi- 
cap    won 

Oldbury,  one  mile  handicap lost 

Oct. — Cambridge,  5  miles  match  (Hon. 

Keith-Falconer) ;  time,  15m.  13s.  lost 
Wolverhampton,  one  mile  cham- 
pionship                won 

Coventry,  25  miles  handicap lost 

Cambridge,  20  miles,  v.  time lost 

,,       igth. — Alexandra       Palace,      25 

miles  handicap won 

Dec.  26th. — Wolverhampton,  one  mile 

championship    won 

1879. 

Easter. — Wolverhampton,     one     mile 

handicap lost 


May  3rd. — Surbiton,  10  miles,  v.  Phillips 

(30S.  start) won 

Leicester,    25    miles,  v.   Phillips 

(2im.  start) lost 

Surbiton,  ten  miles,  v.  Dickman 

(5m.  start)  won 

,,       i8th. — Surbiton,     25     miles,     v. 

Phillips    won 

,,       2ist. — Cambridge,   two   miles,  v. 

Keith-Falconer;  time,  5m.  36s....  lost 

June    23rd. — York,  20  miles,  v.  Waller 

(2m.  start)  won 

Darlington,    20  miles,  v.   Waller 

(2m.  start)  won 

Aug.  4th. — Wolverhampton,    one    mile 

championship    vvon 

Stockport,    eight   miles,    v.    two 

horses lost 

,,       23rd. — Edinburgh,  v.   time,   one 

hour lost 

Cardiff,  50  miles  handicap  won 

,,       23rd. — Cardiff,  one  mile  handicap  won 

Cardiff,  ten  rniles  handicap    second 

Swansea,  two  miles  handicap    ...  won 

Swansea,  eight  miles  handicap...  lost 

Newcastle,  ten  miles,  v.  Waller 

(303.  start) won 

Sept.  23rd. — Cardiff,  one  mile  handicap  lost 

„       8th. — Surbiton,      one     mile,     v. 
Phillips     (25    yds    start) ;    time, 

2m.  49s won 

Surbiton,    25    miles,  v.    Phillips 

(im.  start)  lost 

Lillie  Bridge,  one  mile,  v.  Cooper  lost 

Lillie    Bridge,     three    miles,     v. 

horse    won 

Builth,  five  miles  handicap    won 

Surbiton,  twenty  miles,  v.  Stanton  won 

Wolverhampton,     20     miles,    v. 

Cortis  lost 

Stamford    Bridge,    one   mile,  v. 

Cortis  won 

Stamford   Bridge,    five    miles,   v. 

Cortis  won 

Oct.  4th. — Coventry,  25  miles  handicap  lost 

,,     22nd. — London,  100  miles  won 

,,     25th. — Surbiton,  20  miles won 

Wolverhampton,    25     miles,     v. 

Waller  {zhm..  start)  won 

Boston,    U.S.A.,    50     miles,     v. 

Stanton   won 

Boston,     U.S.A.,    20     miles,    v. 

Terront  won 

Boston,  U.S.A.,  two  miles  handi- 
cap    lost 

Chicago,  60  miles,  v.  six  men  (ten 

miles  each) won 
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1880. 

April. — Coventry,  25  miles  handicap...  lost 

Birmingham,  five  miles  handicap  lost 
Leicester,   five  miles,  v.  Cooper 

and  Derkinderen  (150 yards  start)  won 

Wolverhampton,  six  days lost 

Surbiton,  five  miles  handicap   ...  won 
Wolverhampton,  one  mile  handi- 
cap    lost 

May.  —Leicester, one  mile  championship  won 

Peckham,  ten  miles,  v.  Phillips...  lost 

Surbiton,  ten  miles,  v.  time  lost 

Edinburgh,  v.  Phillips    won 

Newcastle,  20  miles  handicap  ...  won 

Edinburgh,  100  miles  (6h.  5m.)...  won 

Derby,  one  mile  handicap second 

Aug.  2nd. — Leicester,  one  mile  champion- 
ship  won 

Derby,  foui:  miles,  ?;.  time  (irm. 

52 Js.)   won 

Cardiff,  25  miles  (Edmund  3  min. 

start)    lost 

Cardiff,   ten  miles   (Edmund   2i 

min.  start) won 

Cardiff,  25  miles  (Edmund  3  min. 

start)    won 

Surbiton,  five  miles  (Cooper  smin. 

start  on  tricycle)  lost 

Surbiton,  50  miles,  v.  time lost 

Birmingham,  one  mile  handicap  lost 

Birmingham,    ten    miles    match 

(Phillips  10  min.  start  on  tricycle)  won 

Newcastle,   five   miles  handicap 

from  scratch won 

Dec.  26th. — Derby,  ten  miles,  v.  time...  lost 

1881. 
Jan. — Marble  Rink,  50  miles,  v.  Stanton  won 

Feb. — Surbiton,  ten  miles   (Johnson  3 

min.  start) won 

Crystal  Palace,  ten  miles  (Evans 

I  min.  45  sec.  start) won 

Southampton,  ten  miles  (Evans 

2imin.  start) won 

June. — Leicester,  one  mile  champion- 
ship    lost 

Wolverhampton,  one  mile  cham- 
pionship    lost 

Crystal    Palace,    20    miles    (De 

Civry  i  min.  start)    lost 

Wolverhampton,  one  mile  cliam- 

pionship won 

Wolverhampton,    ten   miles   (De 

Civry  30  sec.  start)" lost 

Cardiff,  20  miles  (De  Civry  i  min. 
Start)    ost 


Cardiff,  20  miles    lost 

Taunton,  15  miles  (De  Civry  45 

sec.  start)    lost 

Aug.  29th. — Crystal    Palace,   20   miles  lost 

Cardiff,  ten  miles  handicap,  from 
scratch    won 

Oct. — Surbiton,  20  miles  (De  Civry)   ...  won 

Surbiton,     one    mile    handicap, 

scratch    won 

Surbiton,  five  miles  handicap    ...  lost 

Birmingham,  one  mile  handicap  lost 

Birmingham,  one  mile  handicap  lost 

New  York,  U.S.A.,  three  miles,  v. 

time  (9  min.  43  sec.)    won 

*PeU  in  practice  and  injured  arm. 
1882. 

Jan. — Boston,  U.S.A.,  ten  miles  match 

(Prince) won 

Leicester,  25  miles  lost 

Wolverhampton,   one  mile  han- 
dicap    lost 

Stafford,  ten  miles  (Pierce  three 

minutes  start)    won 

Newcastle,     ten     miles     match 

(Waller  30s.  start)    won 

Derby,  three  miles  handicap    ...  won 

Newcastle,  ten  miles  handicap...  lost 

Newcastle,  three  miles,  v.  time  ...  won 

Romford,  ten  miles   (Waller  30s. 

start)  won 

Crystal  Palace,  20  miles  (Waller)  won 

Surbiton,  one  mile  match  (Waller 

50  yards  start)  won 

Taunton,    five    miles    handicap, 

scratch    won 

Salisbury,    ten    miles    handicap  lost 
•   Aberdeen,  30  miles  match  (Wal- 
ler)               won 

Leicester,  20  miles lost 

Oct.  gTH. — -Wolverhampton,  one  mile 

handicap,  scratch     won 

Wolverhampton,     three      miles 
handicap   lost 

Nov.  —  Longton,  15  miles    sweepstake 

(James  and  Wood)    won 

Hanley,  one  hour,  v.  three  horses  lost 

1883. 
Easter.' — Wolverhampton,    one     mile 

championship  (beat  Wood)  won 

Crystal  Palace,  20  miles won 

Wolverhampton,  one  mile  match 

(Howell)     lost 

Surbiton,     ten    miles,     v.   three 

gallopers    lost 

Surbiton,  18   miles,  v.  three  gal- 
lopers       lost 
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Dec, 


Springfield,  U.S.A.,   20  miles,  v. 

horses     

Springfield,  U.S.A.,  20  miles 

Springfield,  U.S.A.,  ten  miles  ... 
Washington,  U.S.A.,  three  miles 
Washington,  U.S.A.,  one  mile  ... 
Washington,  U.S.A.,  15  miles  ... 
New  York,  one  mile,  v.  trotter  ... 

Springfield,  |-mile,  v.  trotter 

26th. — Surliitnn,  2omiles,  v.  three 

h  orses 

1884. 
Woh'erhampton,  one  mile  handi- 
cap   


won 
lost 
lost 

won 
lost 

won 

won 
lost 

lost 


lost 


Crystal  Palace,  20  miles,  v.  three 

horses lost 

Crystal  Palace,  20  miles,  v.  three 

horses lost 

Crystal  Palace,  20  miles,  v.  three 

horses won 

Surbiton,  15  miles,  v.  two  horses  woa 

Surbiton,   10  miles,  v.  two  horses  won 

Preston,  20  miles,  v.  two  horses...  lost 

Preston,    15   miles    (Wood    and 

James)     won 

100  miles  on  safety,  on  bad  roads, 

inside  nine  hours won 


->  »  < 
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j  I  URRAH  !  for  the  wheel!  Pardon  me,  reader, 
Jr\^     I   have  not  gone   off  my  chump,   but    am 

A  A  only  telling  you  how  the  wheel  world  wags 
lately.  In  The  Cyclist  a  series  of  corre- 
spondents has — or  have — been  wagging  its — or  their 
— heads  sagely,  and  discussing  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  bicycles,  tricycles,  and  "safety"  bicycles, 
with  the  gratifying  result  that  each  advocate  has 
achieved  such  a  signal  victory  over  his  opponents  as 
to  call  for  the  grand  final  psean  of  "  hurrah  !  "  with 
which  to  wind  up  his  Parthian  shafts.  Therefore, 
it  being  conclusively  proven,  by  A.,  that  the  bicycle 
is  the  best  all-round  machine,  and  it  being  placed 
beyond  dispute,  by  B.,  that  the  tricycle  is  the 
superior  all-round  machine,  and  it  being  demon- 
strated to  the  vanishing  point,  by  C.,that  the  "safety" 
bicycle  is  the  superlative  all-round  machine,  I  am 
justified  in  congratulating  each  and  all  of  those  dis- 
putatious cyclists  upon  having  won  the  day,  and 
impartially  join  in  their  song  of  praise.  "  Hurrah  !  for 
the  bicycle,"  says  A.;  "Hurrah!  for  the  tricycle," 
says  B. ;  "  Hurrah  !  for  the  '  safety,'  "  says  C.  Hip, 
hip,  hurrah  !  for  the  wheel,  say  we  — •  the  wheel 
which  is  now  proven  to  be  the  best  in  each  and 
every  one  of  its  forms.  And  there  shall  be  peace  in 
the  wheel  world. 


The  past  month  has  been  rather  a  dull  one,  truth 
to  tell.  "  Webb,  Sutton,  and  Nixon  "  is  the  stand- 
ing topic  of  the  time,  only  varied  by  occasional 
references  to  "  Nixon,  Sutton,  and  Webb."  Webb's 
case  continues  to  hang  fire,  pending  the  appearance 
of  "  Mr.  Hall;"  Sutton's  case  is  practically  in  statu 
quo,  nothing  being  proved  pro  or  con ;  and  Nixon 
emulates  the  erewhile  celebrated  Vesey,  by  main- 
taining an   attitude  of  masterly  inactivity.     Some- 


thing is  believed  to  be  going  on  behind  the  scenes, 
but  on  the  brief  occasions  when  the  act  drop  is 
raised  we  are  vouchsafed  only  such  bald  and  point- 
less scenes  that  the  audience  is  growing  aweary  of 
the  whole  farce,  and  longing  for  the  denouement  to 
hurry  the  curtain  down. 

Even  the  famous  riders  above  named  are  dis- 
tanced at  last  in  the  competition  for  Fame's  laurels. 
A  totally  new  ground  has  been  opened  out,  and 
opportunities  to  achieve  celebrity  hitherto  unheard 
of  are  now  available.  The  cycling  celebrity  of  the 
time  is  not  a  crack  racing  man  ;  he  is  not  even  a 
road-riding  demon ;  neither  does  he  achieve  fame 
by  his  legislative  talents,  nor  by  his  literary  suc- 
cesses. All  these  pursuits  have  to  take  a  back  seat, 
and  pride  of  place  is  given  to  a  new  species  of  cele- 
brity. Competition  is  keen,  and  hitherto  unheard- 
of  efforts  are  made  to  achieve  this,  the  crowning 
distinction  in  connection  with  the  wheel.  Reader, 
bow  the  knee,  and  look  reverently  upon  the  great 
man  who  now  claims  the  respectful  adoration  of  the 
wheel  world.  He  is — The  IMan  Who  Was  The 
First  To  Sign  The  New  Year's  Visitors'  Book  At 
Ripley  !  !  ! 

Nor  is  the  new  dispensation  confined  to  the  first 
man  who  reaches  Ripley  on  New  Year's  Day.  Such 
great  deeds  as  these  are  so  truly  famous  that  a  very 
large  amount  of  the  glare  of  celebrity  attaches  to 
the  man  who  signs  the  looth  line  in  the  same 
volume,  and  unto  the  man  who  signs  the  i,oooth 
there  will  be  awarded  almost  as  much  fame  as  the 
first  signatory  individual  achieves.  The  plebeian 
mind  may  cavil  at  these  great  things,  and  wonder 
what  greater  credit    attaches    to    the    being  who' 
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happens  to  put  his  name  on  a  particular  piece  of 
paper  at  one  particular  moment  any  more  than  to 
any  other  individual  who  happens  to  attach  his 
autograph  to  the  same  piece  of  paper  at  some  other 
moment ;  but  the  truly  wise  can  afford  to  smile 
superciliously  at  the  caviller,  and  leave  him  to  grovel 
in  his  own  lack  of  appreciation  for  mystic  numbers. 

"  The  Wheeleries  "  will  open  their  doors  at  about 
the  same  time  as  my  readers  open  this  magazine,  and 
I  need  only  remind  our  patrons  of  the  fact  to  ensure 
every  man  Jack  and  woman  Jill  of  them,  who  practi- 
cally can,  to  forthwith  book  to  The  Temple  per 
Inner  Circle  Railway.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
attractions  of  the  Stanley  Show,  we  shall  be  edified 
by  the  sight  of  Jack  Keen — happy  as'  ever  in  the 
consciousness  that  the  wheel  world  is  dipping  its 
hand  into  its  pocket  for  him — putting  the  new  "  Water- 
cycle"  through  its  paces  on  the  Thames,  opposite  the 
"  Wheeleries." 


A  statistical  return  of  the  "  Salvation  Army  of 
Cycling  "  shows  that  the  total  membership  at  the 
close  of  '84  was  16,625,  for  whom  1,399  hotels  and 
recommended  inns  were  selected,  104  councillors 
and  815  consuls  were  officiating,  and  782  repairers 
were  ready. 

Of  the  16,625  some  500  members  are  Americans, 
and  across  the  pond  there  is  a  growing  opinion  that 
it  is  a  trifle  absurd  for  these  500  to  remit  their  annual 
subscriptions  to  England.  Part  of  the  money  should 
certainly  be  kept  for  local  purposes,  and  unless  this 
point  is  speedily  acceded  by  the  powers  that  be,  the 
American  Division  of  the  C.T.C.  will  cease  to  exist, 
and  an  American  Cyclists'  Touring  Club  will  take 
its  place. 

The  never-ending  question  of  How  to  Define  an 
Amateur  is  again  to  the  front.  It  was  thought  that 
when  the  Bicycle  Union  tackled  the  matter  so  ener- 
getically, a  few  years  ago,  it  would  be  laid  to  rest  for 
a  time ;  and  such  would  have  been  the  case  but  for 
the  circumstance — overlooked  at  the  time — that  the 
B.U.  actually  decided  How  Not  to  do  it.  Instead 
of  defining  an  Amateur,  the  Union  defined  a  Pro- 
fessional, with  the  explanation  that  everybody  who 
was  not  a  professional  was  an  amateur.  This  has  stood 
the  wear  of  several  years,  but  simaltaneously  with 
the  elaboration  of  a  code  of  Racing  Rales  the  N.C.U. 
Executive  have  really  defined  an  Amateur,  on  the 
same  conditions  as  before.  As  the  definition  has 
yet  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Council,  1  will  refrain 
from  quoting  it,  lest  some  verbal  alterations  may  be 
made  before  the  definition  actually  becomes  law. 

"  Bogus  records"  are  to  be  left  in  the  limbo  of  the 
past,  and  no  record  will  go  upon  the  books  without 


the  endorsement  of  an  investigating  committee.  For 
they  themselves  have  said  it,  and  it's  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  N.C.U.  Executive  to  promise  us  these 
things.  In  this  connection  I  note  that  one  weekly 
paper  exposes  its  zeal  to  outrun  its  discretion  by 
nominating  the  individuals  who  should  form  such  a 
committee,  one  of  the  three  being,  curiously  enough, 
himself  a  claimant  to  sundry  records  ;  and  by  this 
paper's  own  showing,  he  is  likely  to  remain  a  biased 
party,  seeing  that  it  is  expected  he  will  "  go  for  "  the 
championships  this  year. 

The  Official  Liquidator  to  the  Cyclists'  Accident 
Assurance  Corporation  has  actually  woke  up ! 
Creditors  have  been  commanded  by  this  functionary 
to  "  come  in  and  prove  their  claims." 

There  must  be  a  mine  of  wealth  hidden  beneath 
the  prosaic  surface  of  the  dwarf  bicycle  trade,  to 
judge  by  the  enormous  number  of  patents  being  ap- 
plied for.  "  Dwarf  bicycle  "  is  a  phrase  which  is 
likely  to  come  into  general  use,  now  that  it  is  be- 
coming so  clearly  understood  that  smallness  and 
safety  are  not  of  necessity  synonymous. 

In  the  article  on  safety  bicycles  which  appeared 
in  this  magazine  last  month,  the  author  ignored  a 
class  of  dwarf  bicycle  which  was,  presumably,  un- 
known to  him.  I  allude  to  the  pattern  in  which  the 
small  steering-wheel  precedes  the  small  geared-up 
driving-wheel.  Several  machines  of  this  nature  are 
on  the  market,  and  others  in  an  embryotic  stage. 
Their  peculiarities  are,  in  addition  to  those  govern- 
ing dwarf  machines  generally,  an  extreme  shakiness 
of  the  steering,  the  handle-bar  having  to  be  per- 
petually on  the  move  to  preserve  the  balance ;  there 
is  more  vibration,  probably,  by  reason  of  the  small 
wheel  being  m  front ;  it  is  difficult  to  mount  in 
awkward  places,  owing  to  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
steering  ;  the  terrors  of  greasy  granite-sets  are 
multiplied  ;  and  the  appearance  is  atrocious.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  these  have  a  structural 
advantage  over  the  "  Kangaroo  "  style,  by  reason  of 
possessing  only  one  driving-chain,  which  enables 
smooth  treadling  to  be  kept  up,  without  the  irksome 
clicking  of  the  cranks  as  they  pass  the  top  dead- 
centre,  which  is  so  annoying  to  riders  of  two-chain 
dwarfs. 


The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Sultan  ot  Turkey 
have  joined  the  tricycling  ranks.  We  may  shortly 
hear  of  H.I.M.  the  Czar  beating  Captain  Burnaby's 
record  by  tricycling  to  Khiva  over  the  snow-clad 
Steppes,  and  of  the  autocrat  of  Constantinople 
going  in  training  on  a  path  laid  down  in  the  Seraglio 
gardens  to  beat  the  sociable  records  held  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Smith.     In  either  of  these  cases  it  is 
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to  be  hoped  that  no  carping  critic  will  hint  that  the 
Czar  took  the  train  from  Moscow  to  Pietro  Alexan- 
drovsk,  nor  that  the  N.C.U.  will  refuse  to  recognise 
the  Porte's  record  on  the  ground  that  the  watch 
used  was  not  duly  certified  at  Kew  Observatory. 


Mention  of  records  reminds  me  that  the  close  of 
'84  gave  the  annual  opportunity  for  "  fish  stories  " 
to  be  told  about  the  number  of  miles  ridden  during 
the  year.  Up  to  the  moment  of  writing,  the 
bicycling  kettle  is  in  possession  of  one  H.  J.  Jones, 
whose  log  registered  8,241^  miles  during  the  past 
year  ;  and  A.  J.  Wilson  is  the  next  best  at  tricycling, 
his  record  being  6,344  miles. 

The  past  winter — or  rather  such  portion  of  the 
present  winter  as  has  already  passed — has  seen  a 
revival  of  the  Lottery  craze  on  an  unprecedented 
scale.  Several  cycling  agents  have  organised  lot- 
teries as  advertisements,  professing  to  give  prizes  to 
the  full  value  of  the  money  received  for  tickets,  less 
only  the  working  expenses ;  and  in  one  case,  at 
least,  an  enormous  number  of  tickets  has  been  sold, 
demonstrating  what  a  many  fools  there  are  in  the 
wheel  world.  The  police  have  stopped  one  of  these 
speculations,  and  another — got  up  by  the  proprietor 
of  Scissors-and-Paste,  in  the  hope  that  the  meretri- 
cious glare  of  a  lottery  would  aid  him  in  selling  his 
otherwise  unsaleable  Annual — is  still  in  progress; 
but  whether  the  police  stop  such  illegal  proceedings 
or  not,  the  idiotcy  of  buying  lottery  tickets  is  the 
same,  and  the  large  sales  are  proof  of  the  readiness 
of  the  public  to  pay  too  dear  for  its  whistle. 


It  seems  never  to  strike  the  holder  of  a  lottery 
ticket  that  his  piece  of  paper  is  worth  no  more  than 
its  proportionate  value  of  the  prize.  The  lottery- 
maniac  who  has  bought  a  shilling  lottery  ticket 
treasures  it  as  though  it  was  already  the  winning 
one,  whereas  in  sober  fact  it  is  worth  one  shilling 
only,  at  the  outside.  Does  it  not  strike  any  holder 
of  one  of  the  advertised  ten  thousand  tickets  in  a 
certain  lottery,  that  his  chance  is  worth  exactly  the 
ten-thousandth  part  of  the  prize  ?  Then,  as  the 
prize  is  of  the  value  of  ;f8o,  each  of  these  precious 
tickets  is  worth  only  an  unstateable  fraction  beyond 
seven  farthings !  And  these  ten  thousand  bits  of 
paper,  each  worth  seven  farthings,  are  what  the 
Scissors-and-Paste  people  make  such  a  fuss  about. 

It  is  not  my  habit  in  these  columns  to  run  down 
people  simply  because  they  happen  to  be  opposed 


to  me  in  trade.  When  I  do  comment  adversely 
upon  a  contemporary,  I  state  clearly,  and  without 
ambiguity,  exactly  what  I  animadvert  upon.  And  no 
amount  of  mendacious  slating  from  those  who  can- 
not honestly  reply  to  strictures  will  ever  have 
the  eifect  of  silencing  me.  Scissors  -  and  -  Paste 
never  took  up  the  very  pointed  challenge 
which  I  gave  forth  in  this  magazine,  for  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the 
accusation  which  produced  that  challenge.  But 
Scissors-and-Paste  resented  the  exposure  of  its  men- 
dacity, and  the  beaten  cur  bided  its  opportunity, 
and — given  the  ghost  of  a  chance — sprang  out  with 
a  snarling,  howling  attack,  the  very  violence  of  which 
recoiled  upon  itself.  But  Scissors  -  and  -  Pasta  can 
learn,  it  seems.  Frantic  efforts  are  being  made  to 
reform  ;  although,  as  the  paper  becomes  more  and 
more  original,  it  becomes  decidedly  more  sur- 
passingly dull.  In  time  Scissors-and-Paste  may  suc- 
ceed in  becoming  the  Police  News  of  the  wheel  world  ; 
but  to  attain  such  a  lofty  pinnacle  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  its  proprietors  to  abandon  their  present 
policy  of  slating  everybody  who  is  employed  upon 
opposition  papers ;  necessary,  I  mean,  for  its  own 
welfare,  because  every  time  Scissors-and-Paste  puts  a 
rope  round  its  own  neck  some  of  the  opposition  are 
bound  to  find  amusement  in  pulling  it  ;  it  will  only 
be  when  there  is  no  rope  to  pull  that  people  will  let 
Scissors-and-Paste  alone  to  pursue  its  own  path,  in- 
stead of  loitering  across  other  people's. 

Reverting  to  the  article  in  our  last  issue  re  safety 
machines,  the  author  made  a  slight  mistake  in  im- 
plying that  the  "  Rucker  "  tandem  connecting-bar 
can  only  be  applied  to  any  two  "  Rucker  "  bicycles. 
Any  two  bicycles,  of  whatsoever  makes,  can  be  fitted 
with  the  tandem  bar,  the  centres  on  the  latter  being 
made  separately  to  fit  any  required  style  of  head. 

Please,  Mr.  Printer,  was  it  a  slip  of  the  pen,  or  of 
your   compositor,  that  made  me  speak  of  1994  in- 
stead of  1894  ?     I  won't  be  dogmatic,  but  I  do  think 
.  I  spoke  of  the  beautiful  "  picture,"  not  the  "  figure," 
on  the  cover  of  our  Christmas  Number. 

They  say  that  a  monthly  wheel  magazine  was  to 
have  been  brought  out  in  France,  but  whether  it  is 
an  accomplished  fact  yet  is  unknown  to 
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VEELS    VITHIN      VEELS  ;    OR,    CIRKLER    WHOAS. 
-  Bi  A  Kabul   Tank. 


I  T    wos    hi   time    somethink    was    dun,   i    was 

I       peffecktly  sure  that  i  wos  on  thee  hi  rode  toe 

A      dust  and  hashes,  daly  getin'  wuss.     Wat  wos 

toe  be  dun  ?     "  Go  an'  see  a  medikal  mann," 

sed  a  buzzom  friend,  "  e  will  give  yew  a  dose  that 

will  sett  you  hup  in   less   time   than   too  hotels  of 

wiskey  would  nock  yew  down." 

I  went,  havin'  prevusly  fort3--fied  myself.  Thee 
moment  e  sett  highs  upon  me  e  luked  solum  an' 
shuke  his  'ed.  "  Yew  air  bad,"  e  sed,  "  show  me  yewr 
tung."  "  R,"  he  sed,  "liver  houtov  gear."  E  felt  my 
pulse.  "  Humph,"  e  sed,  "  haction  ov  art  week,  your 
dichestion  is  hup  side  down,  yew  av  a  kronick  dis- 
posision  toe  consumtion,  gout  and  wiskey,  yew  are 
toe  partial  toe  thee  good  things  ov  this  life.  Yew 
want  moore  xercise." 

'E  gave  me  a  fial  ov  dirty  lukin  stuff  an  a  box  ov 
black  pills,  an  told  me  e  wood  do  'is  best  fur  me. 

As  i  wos  goin  hout  of  thee  doctor's  gait  i  met 
Pigskin.  1  was  very  down  hin  thee  mouth,  so  i  told 
'im  awl.  "Moore  xercise,"  e  xclaimed,  "y  dont 
yew  get  a  trisyckle."  "  Its  toe  'ard  work,"  I  sed, 
"  e  sed  xercise,  not  work."  "  Yew  are  mistaken," 
sed  mi  frend,  "  hit  is  not  ard,  yew  can  lern  hit  awl 
in  half-an-hour,  and  after  a  few  goes  yew  will  be 
able  toe  glide  along  with  thee  ease  ov  a  lokomotif 
engine,  yew  will  annihilate  space,  yewr  body  will  be 
brought  toe  a  gentel  'eat,  yewr  lungs  will  breeth 
fresh  hair,  yewr  highs  will  beold  delightful  scenery, 
yew  will  be  anuther  creature." 

"  How  phast  can  yew  go  ?"  sed  i. 

"  About  14  miles  an  hour  in  the  hordinary  way," 
sed  e,  "  but  with  a  little  xertion  yew  can  easy  do 
20." 

"  How  far  kan  yew  go  in  one  day  ?"  sed  i. 

"Wei,"  e  sed,  "fur  a  plesure  trip  150  miles  is 
enuff,  but  if  you  work,  from  200  toe  300  is  thee 
haverage;"  he  aded  konfidentaly,  "yew  cud  go 
moore  if  thee  days  wos  longer." 

I  spent  a  few  seckonds  in  deep  kontemplation, 
and  then  replyed,  "  Yew  are  rite ;  i  wil  bekum  a 
syklist  ;  i  will  join  the  nobul  harmy  ov  weelmen. 
Wat  kind  ov  a  mashine  wood  yew  reckomend  ?" 

"  Wei,"  sed  e,  "  i  av  a  frend  who  'as  a  real  butie 
fur  sail.  It  wood  suit  yew  toe  a  T.  It  is  splendidlie 
maid,  and  'as  patent  ortomatick  spokes  toe  awl 
weels."  I  sed  that  wos  a  grate  improvement,  an 
after  lickerin  hup,  we  adjurned  to  is  frend's  'ouse, 
an  the  mashine  wos  brot  out.  Hit  was  a  "  Xtraor- 
dinary  Shutin  Star,"  maid  bi  the  famus  furm  of 
Starlight   and    Mutton,   ov   Sneakstown.      The  toe 


frunt  weels  wos  painted  a  brite  green,  with  yellow 
lines ;  thee  back  weel  wos  painted  yellow,  with 
green  lines,  and  the  rest  ov  the  mashine  was  illumi- 
nated with  vermilion.  I  sed  she  wos  a  butie. 
"  Try  her,"  sed  they;  so  i  got  on  the  seat,  nocked 
sum  skin  of  my  shin,  and  was  reddy.  Away  i  went, 
my  frends  gently  pushin  behind.  Hit  wos  much 
easier  than  I  thot  it  wood  bee,  an  i  wos  so  delited 
that  i  paid  fur  hit  on  thee  spot ;  it  wos  cheep  at 

Ass  i  wos  in  sumwat  ov  a  'urry  I  resolved  to  ride 
thee  mashine  'ome,  a  distance  ov  too  miles.  I  started 
orph  in  grate  style,  tho  hit  was  sumwat  difficult  to 
steer  strate ;  turning  gracefulie  in  mi  seat  toe  wave 
a  fairwel  to  mi  delited  frends  i  found  miself  embrac- 
ing a  lamp  post  in  a  sudden  an  unkaled  for  manner. 
Ass  there  wos  sefferal  people  watchin  me,  i  at  once 
dismounted  an  examined  thee  steering,  an  hafter 
oilin  hup  I  again  started  fur  'ome.  Fur  thee  furst 
fifty  yards  hall  went  well,  an  hi  arrived  at  the  top  ov 
a  ill ;  mi  hinstrucktons  wos  toe  put  mi  fut  hon  the 
futrests  an  let  'er  slide,  biff  she  went  toe  fast  I  was 
toe  put  on  thee  brake.  Hit  wos  indeed  injoyabletoe 
travel  along  with  thee  ease  ov  a  swaller  at  a  i  rate 
ov  speed.  But  as  thee  speed  inkreased  the  steerin 
bekame  sumwat  difiikult — i  narrowly  eskaped  damag- 
ing sefferal  gait  posts  an  nearly  succeded  in  oblit- 
teratin  a  milestone,  i  investigated  thee  edges  ov  the 
ditches  hon  both  sides  ov  thee  rode,  an  it  wos  seldum 
that  thee  three  weels  wos  awl  on  thee  ground  at  the 
same. time.  I  wos  just  wonderin  wat  wos  toe  bekum 
ov  me  wen  i  remembered  thee  brake,  i  at  once  put  it 
on  'ard,  thee  result  wos  immediate,  unexpected  an 
totaly  unsatisfacktory,  befour  i  new  wat  wos  hup,  i 
found  i  wos  diskribin  a  orbit  which,  fur  xcentricity, 
wood  'av  disgraced  a  Komet.  I  revolved  on  mi  own 
axis  sefferal  times  with  grate  velocity  an  determina- 
tun,  but  konsikent  upon  thee  attracktion  of  gravy- 
tation  i  kame  toe  rest  in  the  dampest  part  ov  thee 
ditch,  the  mashine  wos  restin  on  one  side  with  the 
hupper  weel  revolvin  in  a  manner  sugestif  ov  per- 
petual motion. 

The  fackt  ov  my  unmentionables  not  bein  maid 
ov  patent  watterproof  ingiarubber  kloth  lent  sum 
xtra  energy  to  mi  actif  efforts  to  rise  from  the  com- 
mon clay.  A  survey  prooved  that  i  was  moore 
damaged  than  the  mashine — a  fackt  for  which  i  wos 
truly  thankful,  for  i  wos  used  to  repairn  myself. 
Avin  overkum,  to  thee  best  ov  mi  ability,  thee 
affinity  ov  thee  mud  for  certain  parts  ov  mipurson,  i 
mounted  again,  an  proceeded  at  funeral  pace  for 
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sum  distants.  I  ad  begun  toe  feel  konfident  again, 
wen  a  buo}'  shouted  to  me  mi  back  weel  wos  going 
round.  I  at  once  dismounted  to  put  it  rite,  but  cud 
not  irnd  anythink  rong,  buoy  must  av  bin  mistaken. 

Ass  i  felt  summat  faint,  i  kalled  at  thee  Weel  an 
Backbone  fur  a  glas  ov  brandy  'ot.  Thee  barmade 
was  the  pret3'est  one  I  ad  seen  fur  sum  time,  so  i 
entered  intoe  konvusation  with  'er  ;  i  told  'er  i  felt 
faint,  an  'ad  a  paine  in  my  inside.  "  O,"  sed  she 
'yew  shud  take  sum  slow  jin."  "  Will  yew  make  me 
6  pennuth,  mi  deer?"  sed  i.  "  We  don't  cell  hit," 
she  replyed,  lukin  sweet,  "  but  i  will  give  yew  sum 
with  plessure."  It  wos  gud,  so  gud  that  between  'er 
an  thee  jin  i  was  not  so  anxious  as  i  ad  bin  befour 
to  mount  the  "  Shutin'  Star."  'Owever,  after 
another  brandy  I  sallyed  fourth,  an  found  the 
beauty  surrounded  bi  a  crowd  ov  risin  snns.  I  x- 
plained  toe  them  thee  action  ov  the  mashine,  an 
proceeded  toe  give  them  a  practickal  demonstration. 
The  mashine  wood  not  move ;  after  many  attempts 
i  dismounted,  an  found,  upon  xhamination,  that 
some  misguided  phule  ad  tied  thee  back  weel  to 
thee  pump.  After  komplimentin  thee  kompany 
generally  in  thee  fittest  words  I  new  orph,  I  untied 
thee  rope,  an  proceeded  on  mi  journey,  folloed  bi 
earnest  words  orph  enkouragement. 

Wen  i  ad  managed  tu  annilate  about  a  century 
ov  yards  I  met  a  cart  an  'oss,  also  a  man  wo  wos 
evidently  the  wurs  fur  licker,  as  wen  i  shouted  tu  im 
toe  keep  toe  thee  left,  e  tuk  no  notice.  I  wos  knot 
goin  toe  giv  wey,  so  I  confined  mi  kourse,  thee 
matter  klimaxin  in  a  kollision.  We  mutually  kon- 
gratulated  each  other  in  voluble  an  volatile  lang- 
wedge  fur  sum  time,  an  it  wos  knot  til  we  ad 
xausted  awl  our  vokabulary  that  we  proceeded, 
mutually  wishin  each  other  unlimited  kombustion 
in  the  future. 


Bi  this  time  i  wos  rather  tired,  the  mashine 
refused  toe  go  upill  as  easy  as  hit  did  downill,  in 
wich  respeckt  hit  resembeled  its  owner,  so  i  got  orph 
an  pushed  hit  up  thee  next  'ill. 

Lukin  at  mi  kronomater  i  found  that  i  ad  dun 
wun  mile  in  thee  inkredable  time  ov  vvun  our  an'  a 
harf ;  i  felt  i  shud  impruve. 

I  fel  into  konversation  with  a  gentleman  on  the 
rode,  who  kongratulated  me  upon  the  possession  ov 
such  a  censible  vehekle,  which  e  sed  wos  a  grate 
advance  upon  them  too-vveelers,  as  "  it  wood  karry 
drink." 

This  remark  reminded  me  that  i  wos  athirst,  so 
we  kalled  in  at  the  Pig  an  Wistle  for  a  korpse  reviver. 
In  about  too  ours  i  felt  revived,  so  i  once  moore 
resoomed  my  tower.  The  mashine  was  evidintly  bin 
a  bad  temper,  hit  refused  toe  go  strait,  an  thee 
people  on  thee  rode  were  drunk  toe  a  mann.  Hit 
was  lucky  i  ad  knot  far  toe  go,  thee  site  ov  so  much 
deprevity  wood  av  bin  toe  much  fur  me. 

I  wos  at  the  top  of  thee  ill,  at  thee  fut  ov  wich  lay 
mi  umble  kot ;  thee  disire  to  dash  ome  in  state  on 
the  "  Shutin'  Star"  was  grate,  so  i  let  er  scoop — she 
did.  Hit  wos  glorus — as  far  as  the  garden  wall 
ere  thee  seen  changed,  also  the  mode  ov  motion — a 
thunder  klap,  sum  litening,  a  shower  ov  ortomatic 
spokes  an  a  grate  number  ov  unfixed  stars. 

When  i  xtracted  miselt  from  thee  goosebery  bush, 
were  i  ad  kum  to  rest  after  mi  aerial  flite,  who  shud 
i  see  but  that  drunkin  hidiot  ov  a  Pigskin  laffin  fit 
toe  split.  "  Yew  seem  toe  injoy  sykling,"  e  sed.  I 
stud  erect ;  i  Inked  im  strait  in  thee  i ;  an  with 
skorn  on  my  lips  i  replied,  "  Pigskin,  yew  are  a 
phule,  yew  an  yewr  trisycklin  may  go  to — Hong 
Kong  fur  me — iv  ad  enuf. 
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Amongst  the  Gainsborough  B.C.  Saturday  after- 
noon walks  is  one  "  to  Shepperton  and  back."  The 
starting  point  is  not  given,  but  if  it  was  from  London 
this  is  the  best  club  walk  on  record. 

The  Minerva  men  are  not  only  learning  to  box  but 
making  use  of  the  "  art."  On  Boxing  Day  last,  as 
the  club  were  returning  from  the  "  Sussex  Legs,"  a 
rough  attempted  to  poke  a  stick  through  one  of  the 
rider's  wheels,  and  was  immediately  "  taken  on  " 
and  severely  thrashed  by  one  of  the  M.B.C.  Lynch 
law  will  do  more  than  an  entire  bench  of  magistrates 
to  put  down  assaults  on  cyclists. 


The  Civil  Service  ball  at  Kensington  Town  Hal 
on  the  7th  January  was  one  of,  if  not  the,  best  dance 
of  the  season  in  wheel  life,  and  their  dinner  is  out 
and  away  the  best  feed  in  cycling  circles.  It  takes 
place  on  the  5th  February  at  St.  James's  Hall. 

Amongst  well-known  secretaries  who  have  retire  d 
and  stuck  to  their  determination,  is  Mr.  R.  P. 
Hampton  Roberts,  so  long  and  so  honourably  known 
in  connection  with  the  Belsize  B.C. 


The   Temple   social    at   the    Eyre   Arms,  when 
photographs  by  members  of  the  club  were  exhibited 
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magnified  by  lantern  means,  was  as  great  a  feature  Cyclists,  the  Hermits,  the  Excelsior,  the  Canonbury, 

in  the  winter  life  of  cyclists  as  it  was  last  year.  the  City  of  London,  the  Pelham,  and  the  Star  have 

*     ■''•     *  been  dancing  amain  this  past  month. 

The  Stanley,  of  course,  take  the  biscuit  this  month  ,„     ., 
for  general  utility,  as  in  the  long  canvas   house  on 

the  Thames  Embankment  yclept  "  The  Wheeleries,"  Amongst  the  feasting  clubs  have  been  the  Clapham 

they  once  more  opened  an  excellent  Exhibition.  Park,  the   Facile,  the  City  of  London,    the  Wands- 

::;     :;:     *  worth  T.C.,  the  Chelsea,  the  Holborn,  the  Stanley, 

The  St.  George's,   the  Jupiter,  the   Kestrel,  the  the  Surrey  United,  the  Claremont,  and  the  Swallows 
Belgrave,  the  Kildare,  the  Haverstock,  the  Tooting 


>»< 
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THE  grand  old  days  of  chivalry  and  love  shaH 
claim  my  song. 
Which  everyone's  at  liberty  to  read  : 
Sir  Hollowfork  Longhandlebar  Ballbearing 
Scorchalong 
Was  a  most  courageous  warrior  indeed  ! 
The  praises  of  his  valour  have  resounded  thro'  the 
land — 
Sing  hey,  the  wily  minstrel  and  the  tip  ! 
He'd  devastate  the  country-side  for  miles  on  every 

hand — ■ 
Sing  hey,  the  foeman  giving  him  the  slip  ! 


In  vain  the  Lady  Potojam,  within  the  castle  keep. 

Besought  her  angry  father  to  relent ; 
In  vain  the  doughty  knight  indulged  in  curses  loud 
and  deep — • 

About  his  business  he  was  quickly  sent. 
For  he'd    a  magic  battle-axe   which    could    not    be 
withstood — 

Sing  hey,  his  dying  victims'  vain  appeals  ! 
And  never  in  a  battle  had  he  lost  a  drop  of  blood — 

Sing  hey,  the  foemen  taking  to  their  heels  ! 


Sir  Scorchalong's  divinity  was  Lady  Potojam — 

The  fairest  maid  a  knight  has  ever  wooed ; 
He  bought  her  twenty-button  gloves  and  stood  no 
end  of  Sam, 
Until  his  bottom  dollar  he  had  blued. 
They  met  on  Sunday  afternoons  for  walks  into  the 
park — 
Sing  hey,  the  merry  maiden  and  the  knight ! 
And  oh  !  the   kiss  at  parting — how  they  vowed  to 
keep  it  dark — 
Sing  hejs  the  spoony  letters  he  would  write  ! 


In  solitude  Sir  Scorchalong  bemoaned  his  luckless 
fate. 
And  moodily  endeavoured  to  devise 
How  best  to  get  a  broken  nose  and  sanguinary  pate, 

A  wooden  leg,  and  funereal  eyes. 
Meantime,    the    Lady   Potojam    within   the    castle 
pined — 
Sing  hey,  the  tears  she  copiously  wept  ! 
And   all    attempts   to   comfort   her  she   steadfastly 
declined — 
Sing  hey,  the  knight  she  dreamed  of  as  she  slept ! 


At   last   the   brave    Sir  Scorchalong    the    question 
boldly  popped. 
And  timidly  the  maiden  whispered  "  yea  !" 
Alas !    she   had   a  father,   who   the   loving  project 
stopped, 
And  in  his  castle  hid  the  maid  away. 
He  vowed  his  only  daughter's  hand  he  never  would 
bestow — 
Sing  hey,  the  cruel  father  and  the  oath  ! 
On   any  but  a   knight  who  honourable  scars  could 
show — 
Sing  hey,  the  melancholy  lovers'  troth  ! 


And  thus  a  weary  month  or  so  had  waxed  and  had 
waned. 
And  still  the  Lady  Potojam  was  sad  ; 
For  of  her  lover's  whereabouts  no  news   had  she 
obtained. 
Nor  could  she  move  the  purpose  of  her  dad. 
When   suddenly  one   morning   at  the  castle   moat 
appeared — 
Sing  hey,  the  maiden's  rapture  at  the  sight ! 
The  vision  of  Sir  Scorchalong,  with  person  maimed 
and  seared — 
Sing  hey,  the  hero's  melancholy  plight ! 
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His  head   was  swathed  in  bandages,  his   nose  was       j^ie  honeymoon  was  over  ere  the  knight,  his  wife  to 


flatly  smashed 
He  hobbled  on  a  wooden  leg  and  crutch. 
His  arm  he  carried  in  a  sling,  his  chin  was  deeply 

gashed. 
He  would  have  dropped  to  pieces  at  a  touch  ! 
Down   came  the   castle   drawbridge,  and  the   gates 
were  opened  wide — 
Sing  hey,  the  father's  wishes  were  obeyed  ! 
And   soon   the    Lady    Potojam    became    the  hero's 
bride — 
Sing  hey,  the  fuss  about  it  that  was  made  ! 


please, 
The  secret  of  his  injuries  explained  : — 
"/  leavni  to  ride  a  bicycle,  with  tol-.rable  ease. 
And  soon  a  dozen  croppers  had  sustained  /" 

Then  shout  in  praise  of  bicycles,  their  virtues  swift 
and  strong — 
Sing  hey,  the  funny  things  their  riders  do  ! 
And  as  for  Lady  Potojam,  and   brave  Sir  Scorcha- 
long. 
Why,  not  a  word  of  what  I've  said  is  true  ! 


>  «■< 
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Applications  fob  Luttebs  Patent. 
1;5,000.— W.  E.  Kettle  and  H.  J.  Brookes,  Smethwick. 

Gearing  for  driving  velocipedes.     14tli  November, 

1884. 
15,0-15. — F.   A.   Skidmore,    Meriden.      Construction    of 

wheels  for  velocipedes,  etc.     15th  November,  1881. 
15,130. — B.    Kettle    and    H.   J.    Brookes,    Smethwick. 

Brake  for  velocipedes,  etc.     18th  November,  1881. 
15,159. — G.  Mabbutt  and  R.  Holland.    Speed  or  driving- 
gear  for  bicycles,  tricycles,  and  other  velocipedes. 

18th  November,  1884. 
15,170.— D.   A.  Salamon,  London.      Mounting  seats  for 

velocipedes.     18tb  November,  1884. 
15,215. — H.  H.  Perry,  Croydon.     Central  double-driving 

gear  for  tricycles,  etc.     19th  November,  1884. 
15,231. — T.  Warwick,   London.     Metallic   rims   of   the 

wheels  of  bicycles,  tricycles,  and  other  velocipedes. 

19th  November,  1884. 
15,288.— E.   Simpson,  Sheffield.     Wheels  and  tyres  for 

velocipedes,  etc.     20th  November,  1884. 
15,329.— W.   Shave,    Maidenhead.      Velocipedes.      21st 

November,  1884. 
15,342. — H.  Wallis,  London.    Bicycles.    21st  November, 

1884. 
15,350. — J.  Ford,  London.     Velocipedes.     21st  Novem- 
ber, 1884. 
15,353. — C.  E.  Doyle,  London.   Driving-gear  for  bicycles. 

21st  November,  1884. 
15,413. — W.  J.  Lloyd  and  W.  Priest,  London.     Tricycles, 

etc.     22nd  November,  1884. 
15,422. — A.  Overman,   Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  and  W. 

Bowu,  Birmingham.     Wheels  for  bicycles,  tricycles, 

etc.     22nd  November,  1884. 
15,423. — A.  Overman,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,   and  W. 

Bown,  Birmingham.     Pedals   for  bicycles  and  tri- 
cycles.    22nd  November,  1884. 
15,426.— G.  W.  Elliott,  Sheffield.     Bicycles  and  tricycles. 

24th  November,  1884. 


15,448. — F.  W.  Jones,  London.     Bicycles.     24th  Novem- 
ber, 1884. 
15,473. — J.  K.  Starley,  London.     Tricycles  for  carrying 

goods,  etc.     24th  November,  1884. 
15,519. — E.  J.  Curtin,  London,     Bicycles,  tricycles,  and 

other  wheels.     25th  November,  1884. 
15,590.— A.   C.   Phillpotts,    London.       Tricycle.       26th 

November,  1884. 
15,624.— J.     A.    Leeming,    Halifax.       Tricycles.       27th 

November,  1884. 
15,625. — N.  Frost,  Birmingham.     Speed  or  driving-gear 

for  bicycles,  tricycles,  and  other  velocipedes.     27th 

November,  1884. 
15,640. — J.   White    and    J.   Asbury,    London.     Carrier 

velocipedes.     27th  November,  1884. 
15,687. — A.  L.  Bowley,  London.     Clutch.     28th  Novem- 
ber, 1884. 
15,697. —  A.    C.    A.    Holzappel,     Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Velocipede    for    two    or    more    riders,    etc.      28th 

November,  1884. 
15,735. — H.  W.  James,  Birmingham.     Adjusting  chain- 
gear  for  bicycles,  tricycles,   etc.     29th   November, 

1884. 
15,766. — F.   Haslam,   London.     Bicycle  handles.     29th 

November,  1884. 
15,809. — J.  Cornforth,  London.     Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc. 

1st  December,  1884. 
15,876. — T.    Shakespear,    Birmingham.     Tricycles,   etc. 

3rd  December,  1884. 
15,905. — A.  Von  Wedell,    London.     Tricycles,  etc.     3rd 

December,  1884. 
15,937. — F.  E.  Baker,   Birmingham.     Ball  bearings  for 

cycles.     4th  December,  1884. 
15,981.— S.   W.   Smith,   Brighton.     Driving  cranks    of 

velocipedes.     5th  December,  1884. 
15,994. — W.  H.  Hockley,  Birmingham.     Safety  bicycles. 

5th  December,  1884. 
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15,995.— T.  Smallwood  and  T.  H.  Collingbourne,  Lon- 
don. Driving  bands  for  transmitting  motive  power 
to  bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.     5th  December,  1884. 

16,017. — J.  Smith,  London.  Tricycles,  otli  December, 
1884. 

lf),071.— Sir  A.  T.  F.  Clay,  Guildford.  Steering  gear  of 
tricycles.     6tli  December,  1884. 

1('),072.— A.  L.  Bowley,  London.  Driving-gear  for 
bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.     6th  December,  1884. 

16,096. — J.  B.  Brooks,  Birmingham.  Spesd-gear  for 
tricycles,  bicycles,  etc.  (Com.  by  J.  I.  Veedev 
and  C.  H.  Veeder,  United  States.) 

II), 100.— J.  Hall,  Sheffield.  Bicycles.  8th  December, 
1884. 

16,104.-8.  W.  Cuttriss  and  T.  Gaunt,  Leeds.  Illumin- 
ating velocipedes  by  electricity.  8th  Deoembgr, 
1884. 

16,157. — J.  Farran,  Manchester.  Bicycles,  etc.  (Com. 
by  L.  C.  Perkins,  United  States.)  9th  December, 
1884. 

16,162.— W.  Spence  and  A.  W.  Hirst,  London.  Safety 
bicycles.     9th  December,  1884. 

Si'ECiFicATioxs  Accepted 

(And  open  to  public  inspection  two  months  from  the 
dates  named). 

98. — E.  H.  Ilollins,  London.    Land  and  water  velocipede. 

11th  November,  1884. 
2049. — H.  Loe,  Brading,   and  E.  R.   Shipton,  London, 

Distance  indicator  for  velocipedes.     18th  November. 

1884. 

4283.— W.  Bonttell,  Colchester.  Tricycles.  18th  Novem- 
ber, 1884. 

2542. — J.  White  and  J.  Asbury,  Coventry.  Tandem 
velocipede.     21st  November,  1884. 

2641. — W.  Andrews,  Aston.  Bicycles  and  tricycles. 
(Com.  by  J.  Truffault,  Paris.)     21st  November,  1884. 

2062.— W.  Burgess,  Battle.  Tricycles.  25th  November, 
1884. 

2833. — F.  D.  Licence  and  C.  S.  Downs,  Dover.  Bicycles, 
tricycles,  and  centre-cycles.   25th  November,  1884. 

3394. — J.  Limonton,  Comber.  Propelling  and  using  a 
unicycle.     25th  November,  1884. 

4822.— E.  R.  Settle,  Coventry.  Band  brake  for  veloci- 
pedes.    25th  November,  1884. 

13,998. — J.  Burridge  and  T.  Oakley,  London.  Applica- 
tion of  rubber  tyres  to  wheels.  25th  November,  1884. 

1616. — J.  Forster,  Birmingham.  Saddles  for  bicycles 
and  tricycles.     28th  November,  1884. 

2547.— C.  M.  Linley,  J.  Biggs,  and  G.  G.  Tandy,  London. 
Speed  and  power  gearing  for  velocipedes.  28th 
November,  1884. 

2642. — W.  Andrews,  Aston.  Spokes  of  wheels  for 
bicycles,  &c.     28th  November,  1884. 

2852.— C.  M.  Linley  and  J.  Biggs,  London.  Pedal 
action'for  velocipedes.      28th  November,  1884. 

2863. — A.  C.  HicMing,  Maidenhead,  and  H.  Martin  and 
W.  Bourdon,  Loudon.  Velocipedes.  28th  Novem- 
ber, 1884. 


2894.— H.  Moore,  Brighton,  and  M.  D.  Rucker,  London. 
Frames  for  tricycles.     28th  November,  1884. 

1329. — C.  F.  Henwood,  London.  Velocipedes.  2nd  De- 
cember, 1884. 

1971. — W.  Spence,  Surbiton,  and  R.  C.  Thompson, 
London.     Tricycles.     2nd  December,  1884. 

2857. — J.  Cockburu  and  W.  Cockburn,  Richmond. 
Registering  the  distance  travelled  by  bicycles,  etc. 
2nd  December,  1884. 

2909. — A.  H.  Williams,  London.  Velocipedes.  2nd  De- 
cember, 1884. 

1310. — 0.  R.  Barnicote,  Cambridge.  Collapsible  bag  for 
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the  distance  travelled  by  velocipedes.  2nd  Decem- 
ber, 1884. 

3024. — J.  Bradbury,  Braintree.  Bearing  for  velocipedes. 
5th  December,  1884. 

3164. — E.  S.  Wilson,  London.  Ensuring  perfect  grip  of 
rider's  foot  on  pedal  of  bicycle,  etc.  5th  December, 
1884. 

3549.  —  W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Saddles  for 
bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.  (Com.  by  C.  E.  Duryea,  Si. 
Louis,  U.S.A.)      5th  December,  1884. 

4890. —  J.  Davies,  Wednesbury.  Tricycles  and  othor 
velocipedes.     5th  December,  1884. 

3765. — E.  C.  Bellamy,  Birmingham.  Burners  of  oil 
lamps  for  velocipedes.     9th  December,  1884. 

4044. — J.  Harrington,  Coventry.  Springs  for  the  saddles 
of  bicycles,  tricycles,  and  other  velocipedes.  9th 
December,  1884. 

176.— W.  T.  Eades,  Birmingham.  Tricycles.  12th  De- 
cember, 1884. 

1606. — B.  R.  Mills,  London.  Bicycles  and  tricycles. 
12th  December,  1884. 

3688.— W.  E.  Durrell  and  D.  Hammond.  London. 
Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.       12th  December,  1884. 

10,892.— W.  Hillman,  Coventry.  Saddle  springs  for 
bicycles,  etc.     12th  December.  1884. 

Patents  Sealed. 

1006. — T.   Warwick,    Aston.       Bicycles,    tricycles,    :tc. 

21st  November,  1884. 
8465. — J.  Lee  and  E.   Whitington,  Brighton.     Saddles 

for  bicycles,  &c.     21st  November,  1884. 
2283.— 0.  Lee  and  E.  Whitington,   Brighton.       Dwarf 

safety  bicycle.     25th  November,  1884. 
140. — J.  Shaw,  Coventry.      Balance  device  for  tricycles, 

&c.     5th  December,  1884. 
162. — W.  Bevan,   London.     Bicycle  safety   attachment, 

for  learners.     9th  December,  1884. 

Patent 
On  which  the  undermentioned  fee  has  been  paid. 

4687,- of  1877. — J.  S.  Smith,  London.     Bicycles.     iilO. 

Patent  Void 
Through  the  non-payment  of  the  required  fee. 
3090,  of  1877.— W.   S.  Lewin,  Wolverhampton.     Manu- 
motive  vehicles. 
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TRADE    MARK. 


The"  Facile"  Safety  Bicycle 

(BE ALE    St    STRAWS    PATBrUT) 

On  the  16th  September,  Mr.  J.  H.  Adams  rode  243J  miles  in  14 
liours  over  roads  by  no  means  -invariably  good.  Surely  this  per- 
formance, taken  together  with  the  other  splendid  records  of  the 
"  Facile,"  and  with  the  admitted  safety  and  comfort  of  the  machine, 
is  enough  to  stamp  it  as  absolutely  the  best  roadster  ever 
introduced.  Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 

SOEiE    mANVFACTCTftEKS— 


ELLIS  &  CO.,  pyiTD.,  165,  FLEET  ST..  LONDON,  E.G. 

'NAUTIGUS  IN  SCOTLAND.' 

1^  CHEAP   EDITION. 

ESSRS.  Nixon  and  Webb  by  their  recent  riles  having  drawn  inoreasea  attention  to  North  Britain  aa 
a  Tonring  ground  for  Cyclists,  the  publishers   have  prepared  a  cheaper  eiition  of  the  above  work. 

The  author,  a  retired  naval  man,  laid  down  his  tour  (coveriug  2,500  miles)  so  as  to  embrace  the  most 
interesting  and  romantic  scenery  in  Scotland,  and  being  deprived  of  the  company  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  to  have  joined  him  at  Sligichan,  had  to  ride  the  gceater  part  of  the  journey  alone.  This,  however, 
rather  adds  to  the  value  of  the  book  than  otherwise,  as  the  dilemmas  and  shifts  he  was  put  to  neces- 
sitate the  introduction  of  information  which  would  otherwise  perhaps  have  bsen  wanting.  Many 
persons  have  an  idea  that  accounts  of  Tours  furnish  rather  dry  reading,  but  this  depends  on  the  way 
they  are  written,  and  in  the  present  instance  their  minds  will  be  agreeably  disabused. 

Although  giving  valuable  details  as  to  condition  of  roads,  capabiUties  of  hotels,  equipment,  make- 
shifts, &c.,  yet  there  was  so  much  of  interest  encountered,  and  the  record  is  so  pleasantly  written,  that 
it  is  in  every  sense  a  readable  book.  All  Tourists,  whether  in  Scotland  or  not,  should  accompany 
"Nauticus"  in  his  trip,  as  they  will  find  much  in  the  descriptious  of  persons  met,  difficulties  overcome 
and  places  visited  to  materially  increase  the  pleasure  aad  comfort  of  their  own  future  journeys.  The 
taking  illustrations  and  map  complete  a  very  cheap  2s.  volume. 


31  niustrations. 


Demy  8vo.      200  Pages.      Price  2s.,  by  post  2s.  3d. 
Of  all  Booksellers,  or  of  the  Publishers, 
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"DAS  VELOCIPED," 

Fachblatt  fur  die  Gesammt-lnteressen 
des  Deutschen  Velocipeden-Sports.  Der 
Ill.Jahrgang  (Juli1883Juni  bis1884)ent- 
halt  jeden  monat  interessante  Rundschau, 
Poptraits,Biographien,illustrirteNovellet- 
ten,  Berichte  von  Wettfahren,  Touren,(Ssc. 
Nun  noch  einige  Exemeplare  zum  Abon- 
nements  preis  von  5/- 

"JAllCH 

fur  1884  (II.  Jahrgang)  un  entbehrlich 
fur  Jeden  Veloclpedisten.  Preis  porto- 
frei  1/6.     Briefmarken  angenommen. 

IM  VBELAQ 
T.  H.  S.   WALKER    (Redaction  des  Velociped 
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NEARLY    40,000    SOLD. 


THE    CYCLISTS' 

Trouser  and  Dress  Fastener. 

For  lioldiiig  the  Trouser  legs  close  to  the  leg, 
and  preventing  all  contact  with  the  spokes 
and  bearings  on  a  Bicycle,  or  -with  the  greasy 
chains  and  cranks  on  a  Tricycle.  Also  for 
preventing  ladies'  dresses  becoming  oiled  by 
contact  with  chains  and  gearing.  Especially 
useful  with  Central-geared  Tricycles. 


SIMPLE,  LIGHT,  NEAT, 


AND   EFFECTIVE. 


HANDY,   CHEAP, 


ONE  PENNY    EACH. 

Sample  pair,  post  free,  3d. 

THEEE  PAIR  sent  post  free  for  Six  Stamps. 

0]«E    PAIR    in    STRONO    JLEATHER 

CASE,  post  free,  7<1. 


May  be  obtained  of  all  Cycle  Agents,  or  from 

THE  CYCLIST"    OFFICE, 

COVENTRY. 
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The  OLDEST  &  LARGEST  Cycle  Manufacturers  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

H.  L.  CORTIS,  Amateur  Champion,  won  the  25  and  50  Miles'  Amateur  Championship  Races 
on  a  Bicycle  fitted  with  Bown's  "JEOLUS"  Ball  Bearings,  heating  record  time. 


DOWN'S 
PATENT 


^OLUS 


BALL 
BEARINGS 


Front  Wheels,  Back  Wheels,  and  Pedals  of  Bicycles  and  Tpjcles, 

Universally  Adjustable,  Dust  or  Dirt  Proof,  require  but  Slight  Lubrication, 
and  consequently  are  the  most  Durable  Bearings  yet  introduced. 

As  a  proof  of  their  vast  anperiority,  all  the  principal  Amateur  and  Professional   Bicycle  Races  have  been 

won  by  the  nse  of  these  celebrated  Bearings. 


Front  Wheel  Bearings. 


Back  Wheel  Bearings. 


WILLIAM   BOWN, 

308,    SUMMER     LANE,     BIRMINGHAM, 

SOLS    JPKOPBrETOK    AIVJD    MAKEB. 

N.B. — Mannfaotnrer  of  every  description  of  Fittings  for  Bicycles  and  Stampings  in  Iron  and  Steel  for  same. 


Bown's  Patent  "  .ffiOLUS "  Ball  Bearings  are  admitted  to  he  hy  far  the  best  as  regards  dariibility, 
easy  adjustment,  for  attaiaing  great  speed  and  ree^uring  leas  lubrication  than  all  others. 
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HEALTH  UPON  WHEELS; 

OR 

Cycling  as  a  Means  of  Preserving  &  Restoring  tlie  Vital  Powers, 

BY 

W.  OORDON    STABLES,  M.D.,  CM.,  R.N. 


CONTENTS. 

What  is  meant  by  Health.  Health  of  the  Skin.  Baths  and  Bathing.  The  "  Only  Middling"  Class.  The  Morning  Tub.  Rules  for  Sea- 
side Bnj  oyment.  Diary  of  an  Old  Physician.  Dyspepsia.  Errors  in  Diet.  The  Man  and  the  Stomach.  Vegetables— Salads.  Remarks 
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Nervousness— Sleeplessness.      Mineral  Waters.    A  Tourist's  Filter. 

SOME    EARLY    PRESS    OPINIONS. 

One  of  the  most  useful  works  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  in  conection  with  the  pastime  has  just  been  added  to  the 
Cycling  Library.  *  ♦  *  *  It  may,  with  advantage,  be  read  by  the  skilled  rider  and  the  novice  alike.  To  the  latter  it  teems  with 
valuable  suggestions.  Dress,  diet,  training  (from  a  medical  point  of  view)  are  all  exhaustively  dealt  within  a  liberal  manner.  lean 
cordially  recommend  the  Utile  volume  to  the  notice  of  all  our  readers  who  go  in  for  any  class  of  Athletic  Spcn  " — Athletic  News. 

"  The  information,  in  addition  to  being  neatly  put  together,  containing  much  of  service  to  Cyclists  of  either  sex.  The  questions  of 
diet,  drink,  sleep,  training,  and  doctoring  are  all  dealt  with  from  a  hygienic  standpoint,  and  this  latest  publication  of  Messrs.  lliffe  and 
Son  should  find  no  lack  of  purchasers.      A  capital  shillingsworth." — Sportsman 

"A  smartly  written  and  instructive  manual  from  the  pen  of  W.  Gordon  Stables,  M.D.  Some  very  useful  hints  are  to  be  found  in 
these  pages  devoted  to  '  Errors  in  Diet,'  and  very  sound  is  the  advice  given  on  training  and  exercise." — Sporting  Life. 

N.B.—Any  Bookseller,  Newsagent  or  Bookstall,  and  the  Principal  Cycle  Depots,  can  supply  "  Health  Upon  Wheels,"  if  the  title  and  the 

•nublisliers'  name  he  correctly  given. 
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BEATING    RECORD:     A    TALE    OF    A    TANDEM. 
By  H.  J.  Webb,  L.T.C. 


CHAPTER    I. 


Coomer  Lodge,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

MY  Dear  Nephew, — Yonr  letter  was  a  sur- 
prise, but  an  at^reeable  one.  I  had  never 
thought  to  feel  again  the  thrill  of  welcome 
that  invaded  this  withered  anatomy  when 
I  saw  the  old  familiar  postmark,  for  many  years  have 
passed  since  a  letter  reached  me  from  my  native 
land.  Oceans  divide  us,  time  dims  the  picture  of 
my  boyhood's  home.  New  scenes  have  replaced  the 
old  ones,  fresh  faces  those  of  my  childhood,  but  they 
are  remembered  fondly  still,  and  for  their  sakes,  boy, 
I  will  give  you  a  true  welcome  to  my  home,  and  to 
my  heart — my  lonely  heart — for  your  mother's  image 
there  has  never  been  replaced  by  a  newer  love.  I  am 
an  old  bachelor,  Frank,  for  when  Frances  chose  the 
Squire  I  came  here,  devoted  myself  to  gain  riches, 
and  shut  my  heart  against  all  womankind.  You  have 
not  followed  your  older  and  wiser  (?)  uncle's  example, 
but  love  the  penniless  child  of  our  dead  sister,  and 
your  father  refuses  his  sanction.  You  say  he  never 
loved  you  as  he  did  his  firstborn,  that  he  will  cast 
you  penniless  on  the  world  unless  you  give  up  your 
sweetheart.  You  say  you  will  never,  never  do  that, 
and  in  your  extremity  appeal  to  me.  Well,  if  he  re- 
pudiates you  I  will  adopt  you.  Marry  the  girl  you 
love,  and  come  to  me,  and  let  my  old  age  be  blessed 
with  the  love  of  kindred.  Every  farthing  I  possess 
shall  be  yours  and  your  children's,  for  her  sake  whose 
face  was  so  like  the  portrait  of  yourself  you  send  me. 
The  Semiramis  sails  on  the  15th.  She  is  a  splendid 
ship.    Take  your  passaszes  at  once,  and  come  to 

Your  loving  and  waiting  Uncle. 

The  large  white  sheet  of  letter-paper  quiversin  the 
small  fingers,  and  a  pair  of  the  softest,  sweetest  eyes 
are  raised  to  the  handsome  face  bending  over  her. 

They  are  standing  in  the  wide,  deep  bay  window  of 
a  handsome  English  country  mansion.  The  view  from 
the  window  shows  the  beautiful  gardens  and  the  ex- 
tensive, smooth,  green  park  beyond,  with  clumps  of 
splendid  old  trees  just  bursting  into  leaf,  and  the  quiet 
deer  grazing  beneath  their  shade.      They  are  very 


young,  the  two  who  stand  there,  reading  so  earnestly. 
He  is  much  taller  and  stronger,  he  has  a  fair  bronzed 
face,  with  blue  eyes,  and  close-cropped  hair;  his 
hand  is  resting  round  the  slender  shoulders,  and  his 
lips  are  touching  the  girl's  dark  hair.  She  has  one  of 
the  most  charming  faces  in  the  world,  and  the  softest, 
darkest,  largest  eyes  that  ever  stole  a  man's  heart. 
She  is  not  tali,  her  graceful  head  only  reaches  her 
companion's  shoulder,  but  her  figure  is  perfect  in  its 
graceful  curves  and  rounded  outline.  She  is  very  shy 
and  modest  and  shrinking,  but  there  is  latent  energy 
in  the  glance  which  rests  on  the  face  she  evidently 
adores  with  a  pure,  fresh,  true  love. 

"  Well,  darling,"  he  says,  as  she  looks  up,  "  what 
do  you  think  of  the  uncle  ?  Isn't  he  a  brick  ?  Isn't 
there  a  good,  kind,  loving  invitation  in  every  word  ?" 

"  Yes,  Frank.  I  am  sure  he  means  what  he  says, 
too;  he  would  be  glad  to  have  us,  and  there  is  no  one 
who  wants  us  very  much  here,  is  there,  dear  ?" 

"  No  one,'"  he  says,  decidedly.  "  He  wants  us  to 
go,  darling,  sure  enough  ;  but  would  you  be  willing  to 
go  ?  To  leave  England,  dear  Old  England,  perhaps 
for  ever.  It's  not  a  pleasant  feeling,"  he  continued, 
hastily,  "  to  leave  your  home  for  ever;  you  must  think 
of  that." 

"  My  home  is  \\'ith  you,  Frank  ;  wherever  you  are 
is  my  home." 

"  My  brave  darling.  Then  we  will  take  the  dear 
old  boy's  advice,  shall  we  ? — get  married,  and  sail  in 
the  Semiramis  ;  shall  we,  Lilah  ?"  His  arm  presses 
her  very  close  to  his  heart,  and  he  raises  the  oval 
face  that  he  might  look  into  its  drooping  beauty.  It 
was  suffused  with  vivid  blushes,  but  the  pretty  lips  were 
silent. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  lose,"  went  on  Frank,  in  low, 
impassioned  accents.  "  This  is  the  loth,  and  the  ship 
starts  on  the  15th — only  five  days  to  get  ready,  and 
be  married,  and  everything.  Shall  I  take  tickets  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Coomer — or,"  he  slyly  added, 
"  only  for  me,  for  I  certainly  must  go  ?" 
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A  startled  exclamatioa  rewarded  his  diplomatic 
speech. 

"  If  you  left  1113  behind,  Frank,  I  should  come  by 
the  very  next  ship — I  could  never  stop  here ;  but  when 
I  got  to  New  Zealand  I  should  never  remember  I  had 
promised  to  beyourwife." 

"  That's  conclusive,  then,"  said  Frank,  as  if  the 
necessity  had  been  suddenly  forced  upon  him.  "  We 
must  leave  Canterbury  in  two  days,  darling.  I  shall 
go  to  London  to-morrow,  take  our  tickets,  purchase 
a  license,  and  you  will  meet  me  there,  won't  you,  my 
Lilah  ?" 

"  If  you  say  I  must,"  began  Lilah,  "  that's  settled 
beyond  dispute,  sweetheart." 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  you  shall  never  repent,  darling." 

"  Now,  let  me  see  what  funds  are  at  my  immediate 
disposal,  for  cash  is  necessary  to  our  enterprise,  un- 
fortunately, I  fear,  for  us." 

He  unlocked  his  desk,  and  took  out  a  few  bank- 
notes and  counted  them.  These  werefive  of  ;i^'5,anda 
little  gold — about  £^0  altogether.  His  bright,  happy 
look  vanished,  and  his  lips  quivered. 

"  There  is  only  ;^3o,  Lilah.  That  is  no  use  at  all. 
I  haven't  a  farthing  more.     What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  I  have  £10,"  suggested  the  girl. 

"  Do  you  know  it  will  cost  £150  for  our  passage,  and 
— and  other  things  will  take  £1^0  more  ?  We  cannot 
realise  our  beautiful  dream,  my  darling.  We  must 
wait." 

"  If  your  uncle  had  known,"  said  Lilah,  timidly. 
"  But  I  suppose  you  did  not  hint  that  the  Squire  only 
allowed  you  a  very  little  pocket-money  ?" 

"  How  could  I,  dear  ?  In  fact,  I  never  thought  of 
it,  nor  has  he.  He  knows  my  father  is  rich,  and  never 
dreams  £100  a  year  is  the  utmost  he  ever  gives  me. 
I  can't  give  up  without  a  struggle,  Lilah,"  he  con- 
tinued, striding  up  and  down  the  long  dining-room, 
and  crushing  the  notes  in  his  trembling  hands.  "  I'll 
go  to  the  governor,  tell  him  of  my  uncle's  letter, 
and  ask  him  for  the  passage-money." 

"  He  won't  give  it,  Frank." 

"  I  don't  believe  he  will ;  but  I'll  ask  him,"  said 
Frank,  desperately,  strengthening  himself  with  a 
fervent  kiss  on  the  pretty  pale  lips,  lately  so  blooming, 
'  I'd  beard  fifty  lions  in  their  dens  for  you,  my  sweet, 
so  here  goes  !" 

He  passed  quickly  from  theroom,  leavinghis  dainty 
little  lady-love  twisting  her  white  fingers  in  nervous 
dismay.  For  some  minutes  she  stood  looking  out 
on  to  the  peaceful  scene,  the  large  pearly  drops 
overflowing  the  soft  eyes,  and  dropping  on  to  her 
clasped  hands. 

"  If  I  could  only  help  him,"  she  murmured,  "  but 
I  am  so  helpless,  so  useless" — suddenly  a  light  came 
to  the  sorrowful  face,  the  tears  stopped,  and  her 
eyes  flashed  with  new  fire. 


"  How  foolish  to  have  forgotten  them,"  she 
murmured,  "  they  are  worth  £zoo,  the  jeweller  told 
me  so  in  Bond  Street,  when  he  put  the  new  clasp  to 
the  necklace.  I  will  sell  them  myself,  my  darling 
shall  not  have  that  pain,  he  shall  know  nothing  till  I 
place  the  money  in  his  dear  hands,  and  I  can  be 
his,  his  wife  in  three  days,  if  I  can  do  this — why,  I 
would  sell  every  jewel  I  have  for  that  sweet 
privilege.  Oh !  my  dear,  you  have  failed  !"  she  broke 
off  suddenly,  and  sprang  to  her  lover's  side,  for 
he  had  entered  hastily,  his  eyes  flaming,  his  face 
white,  and  his  lips  stern  and  set. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  hoarsely,  "  I  have  failed.  He  is  no 
father,  Lilah,  only  a  harsh,  cruel,  tyrannical,  old 
man,  and  I — • — " 

"  Hush,  dear,  don't  forget  he  is  your  father, 
nothing  can  change  that." 

"  No,  but  I  wish  to  heaven  something  could,  that  I 
might  tell  him  with  my  lips  what  my  heart  thinks  of 
him." 

"  It  is  better  not  indeed — ^what  will  you  do  now, 
Frank  ?" 

"  I  shall  try  Fred,  though  I  feel  certain  he  cannot 
help  me.  His  new  racer  came  home  yesterday, 
and  he  paid  for  the  tandem  and  that  together.  I 
saw  him  do  it — £60  the  two.  Fred  never  has  a  £^ 
note  a  fortnight  after  his  quarter's  allowance  is 
paid,  but  I  can  try.  Oh  !  my  pet,  if  anyone  will  but 
help  me  this  once,  I'll  work  night  and  day  to 
repay  it." 

"Frank!"  Lilah  said,  as  he  was  hurrying  away, 
"  you — you  won't  mind  my  going  out  for  rather  a 
long  time  ?  I  promised  Daisy  to  fetch  her  from  The 
Croft,  dear,  and  they  always  keep  me  a  long  while  ; 
Mrs.  Capihs  is  very  kind  to  me,  and  it  is  for  the  last 
time  perhaps — and — — " 

"  Perhaps!"  echoed  Frank,  bitterly.  "It  is  indeed 
'  perhaps,'  little  sweetheart;  but  I'll  try  to  bear  your 
absence  as  well  as  I  can,  I  am  not  fit  company  for 
you  or  anyone  just  now." 

"  You  are  always  the  best  and  dearest  company 
in  the  world,"  said  Lilah,  drawing  his  head  to  her 
tender  lips — "always  my  love  and  my  darling,  where- 
ever  we  may  be." 

"My  dear  little  comforter!"  he  murmured,  teu- 
dei^ly. 

The  little  comforter  was  up  the  stairs  before  he 
had  realised  she  had  left  him,  and  with  feverish 
haste  was  consulting  a  timetable  she  had  snatched 
from  the  hall  table. 

"  A  train  in  fifteen  minutes,"  she  murmured ;  "  now,      I 
heaven  help  me,  and  the  money  shall  be  in  my  boy's 
hands  to-night.      My  dear  mother  would  forgive  me 
if  she  knew  I  parted  with  her  precious  gift  to  secure 
my  happiness."  .  .  ; 
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She  put  on  her  sealskin  jacket  and  cap  without  one 
glance  to  see  if  it  were  straight,  opened  for  an  in- 
stant the  lid  of  a  green  morocco  case,  and  gazed 
tenderly  at  the  contents. 

And  truly  they  were  very  beautiful — a  necklace  of 
magnificent  sapphires,  set  round  with  small  dia- 
monds, like  sparks  of  light,  lay  on  their  blue  velvet 
bed,  and  Lilah  remembered  how  beautifully  they 
harmonised  with  her  dark  sparkling  beauty,  but  it 
was  only  for  an  instant  a  regretful  impulse  disturbed 
her.  She  closed  the  lid,  thrust  it  into  the  sealskin 
muff  bag,  descended  the  stairs  rapidly,  and  reached 
the  station  five  minutes  before  the  express  to  London 
steamed  out  on  its  noisy  journey.  And  trembling 
but  resolute,  shrinking  out  of  sight  into  a  corner  of 
a  first-class  carriage,  was  pretty  Lilah  Dace,  Frank 
Coomer's  affianced  bride. 

The  Coomers,  as  the  estate  of  Frederick  Coomer, 
Esq.,  was  called,  was  one  to  delight  the  heart  of  any 
English  country  gentleman.  The  farms  on  it  sent 
the  finest  beast,  the  best  filled  grain,  the  largest 
roots  to  the  agricultural  shovvs,  and  he  was  a  liberal 
if  autocratic  landlord,  for  his  special  hobby  was  the 
prosperous  appearance  of  his  tenantry,  and  the 
finished  culture  of  his  lands.  His  own  mansion  and 
park  were  a  few  miles  from  Canterbury,  nearly  on  the 
top  of  a  beautiful  down,  looking  on  the  pretty  town 
and  spires  and  the  white  houses  and  gardens  below. 
His  covers  were  well  filled  with  game,  he  was  master 
of  the  hounds,  drove  the  finest  turnout  in  the 
county,  and  kept  a  good  establishment.  He  had 
two  sons,  a  daughter,  and  an  orphan  niece,  but  his 
wife  was  dead.  He  had  given  no  profession  to 
either  of  his,  sons,  nor,  from  a  monetary  point,  was 
there  any  necessity,  for  the  Squire  was  known  to  be 
very  rich.  He  was  a  fine,  handsome  man,  with  a 
bright  colour  and  blue  eyes,  which  could  gleam  like 
steel  in  his  wrath,  and  they  were  particularly  steely 
when  his  youngest  son,  Frank,  informed  him  he  was 
in  love  with  his  cousin,  and  wished  to  marry  her. 

"  Marry  her,  then,"  the  Squire  said  quietly,  "  but 
you  will  understand  that  from  me  you  will  have 
nothing,  literally  nothing,  to  expect.  I  shall  not  even 
continue  your  allowance  if  you  do." 

"  What  is  your  objection,  sir  ?"  asked  Frank,  white 
but  resolute. 

"  To  her,  personally,  nothing,  but  she  is  a  pauper 
— and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  so  are  3'ou." 

"  Whom  have  I  to  thank  for  that  ?  "  asked  Frank, 
hotly.  "  If  you  had  given  me  a  profession  I  need 
not  have  asked  your  assistance.  I  love  Lilah,  and  I 
have  won  her  love.  I  must  marry  her  in  simple 
justice.  Surely,  sir,  you  can  make  me  some  pro- 
vision. Your  means  are  large.  I  know  vou  love 
Fred  best,  you  always  have,  and  1  do  not  com- 
plain— but  I  am  also  your  son." 


"  That  is  no  reason  why  I  should  destroy  the 
symmetry  of  my  estate.  The  ring  fence  that 
encloses  it  extends  for  miles  unbroken,  and  I  mean 
it  to  remain  so.  Fred  will  have  all  my  lands.  I  do 
not  deny  I  have  other  money,  and  if  you  marry 
agreeably  to  my  wishes  you  will  share  it  with  Daisy, 
but  otherwise  it  will  be  hers." 

"  This  is  cruel  and  unjust !"  said  Frank.  "  I  have 
never  given  you  any  cause  for  such  harshness.  I 
have  carefully  kept  my  expenses  within  the  ;^iQO 
you  have  allowed  me  annually,  never  been  extrava- 
gant or  thriftless.     Why  am  I  to  be  disinherited  ?" 

"  You  will  not  be,"  said  his  father  coldly,  "  unless 
you  persist  in  your  intention.  The  sum  I  will  give 
you  is  sufficiently  large  if  you  marry  a  girl  with 
means  ;  if  not,  you  could  barely  exist  on  it,  and  I 
will  not  encourage  such  folly." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Frank,  turning  with  some- 
thing of  the  old  man's  haughty  pride.  "  I  shall 
know  in  the  future  what  I  have  to  depend  on." 

And  Frank  had  paced  his  room  for  hours  in  the 
vain  hope  of  finding  some  remedy  for  the  state  of 
his  exchequer.  He  went  to  Fred,  now  determined 
to  ask  his  advice,  but  with  little  hope  of  assistance. 
Fred  was  more  practical  than  he  was,  with  splendid 
physical  development,  and  elastic,  never-failing 
spirits.  He  was  twenty-six,  and  a  man  after  the 
Squire's  own  heart.  He  rode  with  the  hounds,  and 
was  always  in  at  the  death.  Rode  steeplechases, 
and  invariably  won.  He  could  run  like  a  hare,  and 
swim  like  a  duck — indeed,  there  was  no  form  of 
athletic  exercise  in  which  he  did  not  excel.  Just 
now  he  neither  rides,  or  swims,  or  runs — every 
thought  of  his  mind  is  devoted  to  tricycling.  Every 
quarter  for  the  last  year  he  has  purchased  a  new 
machine,  selling  it  again  for  one  with  newer  im- 
provements the  next,  till  he  has  now  three  bright 
and  fresh  and  handsome  ones  standing  before  his 
study  window,  just  where  he  can  turn  his  head  and 
admire  them. 

Fred  has  won  many  races,  and  his  trophies  stand 
in  a  glittering  row  on  the  massive  sideboard.  But 
he  has  another  race  coming  off  next  week,  for  which 
he  is  training  carefully,  for  he  has  a  rival  worth 
beating  who  is  to  run  in  the  same  race. 

Fred  decides  it  would  be  an  awful  disgrace  if 
Harry  Capilis  won,  for  he  is  his  pupil.  He  has 
taught  him  to  ride,  insisted  on  his  getting  a  first- 
rate  racer,  like  his  own,  which  weighs  only 
42lbs.,  and  has  put  him  up  to  all  the  dodges  a 
practical  man  is  aware  of  in  making  a  race,  and  now 
they  have  both  entered  for  the  same,  and  in  all 
friendliness  have  determined  to  beat  each  other. 

Fred  is  just  examining  a  pedal,  bearing  the  omin- 
ous name  of  the  "  rat-trap,"  when  Frank  enters 
with  a  pale,  set,  defiant  air.     Fred  looks  up  without 
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leaving  off  his  occupation  of  seeing  how  long  the 
pedal  would  continue  to  revolve. 

"  Hallo  1  old  man,"  he  says,  cheerily,  "  what's  gone 
wrong  ?  you  don't  look  over  bright  this  morning ; 
the  darling  hasn't  been  'combing  your  hair'  already, 
has  she  ?" 

"  Don't  joke,  Fred,  for  I'm  in  no  humour  for  it.  I 
am  the  most  unlucky,  miserable  fellow  in  exist- 
ence.'' 

Fred  put  down  the  pedal  and  turned  his  eyes 
away  from  its  revolutions,  for  there  was  something 
quite  new  in  the  despondent  tone  of  his  younger 
brother. 

"What  is  it  ?"  he  asked  curtly. 

"  Well,  I  must  begin  from  the  beginning,"  said 
Frank,  seating  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  already 
well-filled  table.  "You  remember  the  New  Zealand 
paper  HarryCapilis  left  here  some  months  ago.  Well, 

I  found  our  uncle's  address  in  it.  He  had  just  been 
chosen  Mayor  of  Falkland  I  saw,  and — and — I 
wrote  to  him." 

"  What  for  ?"  asked  Fred,  with  his  usual  blunt- 
ness. 

"  To  ask  him  if  he  would  help  me  into  something 
out  there,  as  my  father  threatened  to  throw  me  over 
if  I  married  Lilah,  and  to-day  I  had  this  letter." 

Frank  handed  him  the  letter  Lilah  aud  he  had 
read  together. 

"  He's  a  jolly  fellow,  Frank  ;  you  can't  do  better 
than  to  follow  his  advice  for  a  few  years,  but  remem- 
ber, when  this  estate  comes  into  my  hands,  the  half 

II  yours." 

"Thanks;  I  mean  to  accept  my  uncle's  offer  at 
some  time,  but  I  must  wait  two  years,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Two  years  !  Why  m  the  name  of  everything 
ridiculous  don't  you  go  in  the  Semiramis  ?" 

"  Without  the  passage  money  ?"  asked  Frank. 

"  Oh,  but  the  governor " 

"  Will  not  advance  a  penny,  I  have  asked  him." 

"  The  devil  he  won't.  Well,  he's  my  father,  and 
of  course  I  musn't  say  anything  disrespectful  o 
him,  but  certainly  he's  the  meanest,  stupidest,  most 
obstinate,  cantankerous  old  donkey  it  was  ever  my 
lot  to  know.     I'll  speak  to  him  myself." 

"  It  would  be  perfectly  useless,  I  know." 

"  Confound  those  machines  !"  continued  Fred, 
"  if  I  hadn't  paid  all  my  quarter's  allowance  for 
them  I  should  have  had  £(>o,  and  that  would  have 
helped,  but  as  it  is  I  don't  believe  I  have  a  £^  note 
left."  He  begun  hunting  all  over  the  table,  and  at 
last  fished  up  a  crumpled  atom  that  represented  five 
golden  coins  of  Her  Majesty's  realm.  "  Yes,  there 
is  one  left,  but  that's  no  good,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  None  whatever,"  said  Frank,  despondingly. 
"Well,  good-bye,  old  man,  I  know  you'd  help  me  if 
you  could,  but  the  time  is  so  short.     We  must  wait. 


that's  all.  I'm  going  to  The  Croft  now,  Lilah  is 
there,  I  belie i^e.  I  shall  relieve  Harry  and  Daisy  of 
her  society,  and  I  daresay  they  will  not  mind." 

But  when  he  arrived  at  The  Croft,  the  handsome 
residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Capilis  and  their  son,  he 
found  that  Lilah  had  not  been  there  at  all.  Daisy 
Coomer,  his  sister,  was  looking,  as  the  Canterbury 
mashers  declared  she  always  did,  "  divine."  Indeed, 
she  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  in  that  garden 
of  beauty.  She  was  tall  and  fair,  like  her  father, 
with  a  most  brilliant  complexion,  bluest  of  eyes,  and 
brightest  of  golden  hair  ;  she  was  the  acknowledged 
belle  of  every  country  gathering,  and  if  she  were  a 
little  spoiled  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  She  was 
beautiful,  clever,  loving  and  generous,  and  ruled  her 
brothers,  her  lover,  and  her  adorers  with  an  un- 
sparing hand.  There  was  no  one  but  her  father  who 
possessed  any  power  to  frighten  her,  and  of  him  she 
was  honestly  afraid.  He  was  not  a  loving  parent  by 
any  means.  He  was  as  perfectly  indifferent  to  his 
pretty  daughter's  appeals  for  a  "/«t'i/i;  advance  this 
quarter "  as  he  would  have  been  to  his  son's 
demands,  and  so  Daisy  found,  and  never  now 
ventured  to  ask,  but  she  was  often  miserable,  for  she 
was  always  in  debt ;  she  had  but  her  own  dress  to 
buy,  and  she  had  the  same  allowance  as  her 
brothers,  but  she  was  rather  vain  of  her  undeniable 
beauty,  and  would  surpass,  if  she  could,  her  young 
companions  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  her 
costumes.  She  had  a  lover  now  —  a  handsome 
young  fellow,  intended  for  the  law,  the  only  son  of  a 
gentleman  living  near  them.  She  had  had  many 
admirers,  but  Harry  Capilis  had  undoubtedly  won 
all  her  love,  and  she  was  very  proud  of  his  devotion. 
He  had  numberless  youug  lady  friends,  and  Daisy 
was  just  a  tiny  bit  jealous,  and  anxious  to  outshine 
her  rivals.  A  week  ago  Mrs.  Capilis  had  given  a 
grand  ball,  and  Daisy  Coomer  was  introduced  to 
their  friends  as  Harry's  destined  wife  ;  she  had 
remained  at  The  Croft  ever  since,  but  to-day  her 
visit  was  to  terminate,  and  Lilah  was  to  call  for  her 
in  the  pony  carriage,  but  Lilah  had  not  arrived, 
neither  had  she  taken  the  pony  carriage,  and  they 
were  all  somewhat  mystified  ;  but  just  as  Daisy  was 
handing  the  cup  of  tea  to  Frank  which  he  had 
begged  for,  she  came  in,  tired  and  warm;  and  dusty, 
but  with  a  beautiful  light  on  the  winsome  face. 

Frank  started  up,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  the  old 
Chelsea  cup  and  saucer  he  held  in  his  hand. 
"  Lilah,  "  he  said,  "  my  darling,  where  have  you 
been  ?  How  tired  and  hot  and  worn-out  you  are." 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  laughed  ;  "  at  least  I  am  warm. 
It's  the  sealskin.  It  was  so  gloomy  when  I  started, 
but  it  is  bright  and  splendid  now." 

"  Is  it  ?"  said  Daisy,  looking  from  the  long  win- 
dows; "  it  seems  to  me  very  overcast  and  cloudy — I 
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believe  it  is  goiag  to  rain.  I  can't  walk  back  if  it 
does." 

"You  shall  not,  whatever  the  weather,"  whispered 
Harry,  who  had  entered  by  the  open  window. 
"  To-morrow  we  are  to  have  a  grand  practice  on  th2 
track  for  the  race  next  week  ;  do  stay  and  see  it." 

It  was  not  very  unreasonable  that  Daisy  should 
discover  so  many  reasons  for  acceding  to  her  lover's 
request,  and  Lilah  and  Frank  were  quite  willing  to 
take  their  solitary  walk  home  by  the  hght  of  the 
young  May  moon  just  rising  to  light  them  on  their 
way. 

"What  did  Fred  say?"  asked  Lilah,  as  they 
walked  on,  their  hands  clasped  and  their  heads  very 
near  each  other. 

"Just  what  I  expected,  dear.  Augr}-  with  my 
father,  but  powerless  to  help  us." 

"Although  he's  a  man,"  said  Lilah  gently,  "a 
very  strong,  clever  man,  too.  All  the  men  have 
failed  you,  Frank.  Suppose  I  knew  a  girl  with 
/"200  she  didn't  know  what  to  do  with,  would  you 
boyroiv  it  of  her  ?" 

"  Of  a  girl  ?  Oh  1  Lilah,  don't  suggest  it,  darling — 
even  for  your  sake  I  couldn't." 

"  But  this  girl  wants  an  equivalent  for  it  Frank. 
She — she  wants  something  in  return — something 
she  loves  better  than  anything  on  earth." 

"  And  that  I  can  give  her  ?  '  asked  Frank,  stop- 
ping and  looking  down  on  the  beautiful  face,  with  its 
large,  soft,  pleading  eyes,  which  the  moon's  rays 
revealed  so  near  his  own. 

"  Yes,  that  you  alone  can  give  her,"  she  whis- 
pered. 

"What  is  it  ?" 

"Yourself,  dear,  your  very  self,  Frank,  with  all 
your  love  and  faithfulness." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Frank,  hoarsely,  "  I 
belong  to  you." 

"  Then,  if  you  are  mine,  and  I  am  yours,  what  is 
mine  is  yours  too,  so  look  in  that  purse,  sir,  and  see 
if  you  will  sell  yourself  to  that  girl  I  spoke  of  for 
thatpalti-y  sum  !" 

Thoroughly  bewildered,  but  quite  obediently, 
Frank  drew  out  of  the  little  plush  purse  two  notes 
for  £100  each.  He  stared  at  the  numbers  so  dis- 
tinctly revealed  by  the  moon's  rays,  and  then  into 
the  rapt  face  of  the  girl  opposite. 

"Are  these  yours,  Lilah?"  he  whispered  at  length. 

"  Yes,  all  mine.  You  did  not  think  I  was  rich, 
did  you  ?  but  it  is  all  honestly  mine.  I  sold  some 
jewellery — never  mind  what  it  was,  it  is  as  well  you 
should  not  know,  but  I  did  not  want  it  at  all,  and  we 
did  so  much  want  the  money,  didn't  we,  dear?" 

"  Yes,  heaven  heln  me  !  for  I  am  a  beggar !" 

"  With  /"200  in  your  pocket.  Ah  !  take  it,  darling, 
and  think  only  of  what  it  purchases  for  me." 


"  And  for  me  !  Yes,  Lilah,  I  accept  your  generous 
loan,  little  wife,  and  will  go  to  London  to-morrow. 
Will  you  meet  me  quite  alone,  darling,  on  Thursday, 
at  ten  o'clock,  at  the  old  church  in  Canterbury  ?  We 
will  be  married  there,  and  go  to  town  to  complete 
our  arrangements,  and  on  Saturday  sail  in  the  grand 
old  ship  to  aujther,  if  not  a  fairer  land. 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  How  do  you  like  the  vessel,  darling  ?  Will  you 
feel  like  a  poor  little  imprisoned  bird,  and  want  to 
get  out  awfully  ?" 

"  Not  while  you  keep  me  company,  read  to  me, 
and  amuse  me  generally.  Why  it  is  a  perfect  float- 
ing palace,  Frank,  and  I  shall  be  as  happy  as — as  a 
bride  ought  to  be." 

"  I  hope  so,  with  all  my  heart.  The  season  is  the 
very  best  to  make  the  voyage  in,  and  there  is  a  kind 
welcome  at  the  end  of  it.  There  is  but  one  thing 
that  troubles  me — I  may  never  see  my  father  again, 
and  I  should  have  liked  to  have  parted  with  kind 
words,  and  poor  old  Fred,  I  have  never  said  good-bye 
to  him." 

"There  is  no  way  now,"  said  Lilah,  wistfully. 
She  did  not  like  to  see  even  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
on  her  young  husband's  brow,  for  they  had  been 
married  forty-eight  hours  before,  and  their  belong- 
ings were  being  carried  on  board  the  Semiramis. 

"  No,  dear,  unless  " 

"  Unless  what  ?" 

"  I  ran  down  to-morrow  morning  and  joined  the 
ship  at  Gravesend.  Would  you  very  much  mind, 
darling  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  if  it  would  make  you  happier,  Frank." 

"  The  ship  leaves  Gravesend  at  9.15,  so  I  should 
have  plenty  of  time,"  said  Frank,  thoughtfully. 

"  Go,  then,  dear.  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  be 
afraid,  or  so  selfish  as  to  prevent  you  fulfilling  what 
you  think  a  duty,  and  which  will  make  you  more 
satisfied." 

Frank  rewarded  the  brave  little  speech,  as  she 
best  liked  reward,  by  a  tender  caress,  and  went  on 
deck  to  see  to  the  safe  stowage  of  his  few  traps.  As 
he  stood  watching,  an  immense  case  was  deposited 
by  the  steam  lift  almost  at  his  feet,  and,  to  his  sur- 
piise,  it  was  addressed  to  himself.  He  stooped  over 
it,  and  saw  it  was  the  "  H umber  "  roadster  which 
had  arrived  for  Fred  from  the  factory  a  few  days 
before. 

"  Kind  fellow  !"  thought  Frank,  "  he  has  given  me 
the  thing  he  most  prized — I  shall  never  forget  it.  I 
am  glad  I  shall  be  able  to  thank  him." 

He  stayed  till  the  ship  moved  away,  and  then 
hurried  to  the  stfitinn.  He  had  not  many  hours, 
but  he  would  make  the  best  of  them  in  parting  in 
friendly   spirit    with   his    father.      The    spring   sun 
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seemed  to  give  the  fresh  young  green  of  the  trees  in 
the  park  an  added  beauty  as  Frank  strode  on,  his 
eyes  Hngering  fondly  on  scenes  he  knew  he  might 
never  see  again.  A  groom  was  just  leading  his 
father's  horse  from  the  door  as  he  entered.  He 
knew  no  one  had  dared  to  teU  the  imperious  old 
man  that,  in  spite  of  his  commands,  Frank  had 
been  secretly  married  in  the  parish  church,  and 
had  found  the  money  for  his  passage  to  New  Zealand. 
The  stable  clock  was  striking  three  as  he  entered 
and  went  straight  to  his  father's  study. 

Mr.  Coomer  was  standing  by  the  table,  the  sun- 
light falling  on  him,  a  fine,  tall,  handsome-looking 
gentleman,  in  a  riding  coat  and  long  boots. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  said,  as  his  son  entered,  "  I  have 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  for  the  last  few 
days.  I  presume  you  have  come  now  to  see  the 
imprudence  of  your  contemplated  marriage." 

"  On  the  contrary,  sir.  I  know  it  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  make  me  happy." 

"  Then  why  have  you  come  here  ?'' 

"  To  bid  you  farewell,  father.  I  am  going 
away ;  we  may  never  meet  again,  but  let  us  part 
without  angry  words.  If  I  were  rude  or  disrespect- 
ful the  other  day,  I  apologise." 

"You  are  going  to  New  Zealand?"  said  Mr. 
Coomer  coldly — "  alone  ?" 

"  No  !  My  wife  accompanies  me.  We  were  mar- 
ried last  Thursday,  and  we  sail  this  evening." 

For  a  few  minutes  the  shock  prevented  the 
Squire  from  speaking — never  had  he,  in  the  course  of 
his  arbitrary  life,  been  opposed  by  the  acts  of 
another.  His  will  had  been  law,  and  wife  and 
children,  tenants  and  servants  had  bowed  to  it  in 
meek  deference.  And  now  this  boy,  whose  quiet 
studious  habits  he  despised,  and  the  orphan  he  had 
benefited,  not  only  defied  him,  but  was  escaping  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  anger.  "  Well,  go  !"  he  said 
at  length,  in  a  stifled  tone.  "  Why  have  you  dared 
to  come  into  my  presence  after  my  distinct  refusal 
to  sanction  anything  of  the  kind  ?  I  cannot  imagine 
why,  unless,"  he  added,  "  you  imagine  I  can  be  pro- 
pitiated by  an  appearance  of  humility,  and  present 
you  with  the  means  to  commence  Iwusekeeping  in 
your  new  home  !" 

'•  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Frank,  keeping  his 
temper  in  check  by  a  strong  effort.  "  I  want  nothing 
but  a  kind  work  to  take  with  me  into  my  exile.  Let 
me  shake  hands,  and  wish  me  success.  I  will  never 
trouble  you  for  anything  further." 

"You  would  ask  my  paternal  benediction  on  your 
marriage,  entreat  some  message  of  forgiveness  and 
— and  affection  for  your  wife  ?"  said  the  Squire,  in  a 
low  voice,  his  head  turned  partly  from  the  pleading 
young  face  of  his  son. 

"  Yes,  yes — you  put  into  words  the  exact  emotions 


of  my  heart !  Say  something  I  may  remember  in 
the  future  years  when  a  world  divides  us." 

"  I  .will !"  said  the  Squire,  turning  to  Frank  his 
face,  from  which  the  ruddy  colour  had  faded,  con- 
vulsed with  a  rage  till  now  restrained  :  "  Take  to 
your  wife,  fellow,  the  curse  which  always  follows  the 
ungrateful;  she  has  repaid  my  benefitsbyth^  basest 
deceit,  so  may  she  reap  in  her  children -the  bitter 
fruits.  Tell  her  I  hope  to  live  till  I  see  the  fullest 
measure  of  despair  and  sorrow  crown  yor.r  Hfe  and 
hers — that " 

"  I  will  hear  no  more !  You  are  cruel  and  un- 
natui'al  to  curse  a  life  so  innocent  as  hers,  and  whose 
only  fault,  even  in  your  eyes,  is  that  she  loves  your 
son.  Father,"  he  continued,  "we  will  never  meet 
again,  for  I  will  never  give  myself  the  pain  of  listen- 
ing to  such  words,  for  which  we  both  forgive  you, 
though  just  now  yon  may  not  care  for  that.  I  sought 
you  that  I  might  not  take  into  my  exile  the  remem- 
brance of  your  harsh  words,  but  I  see  I  was  foolish 
to  expect  any  kind  farewell  from  you  ;  and  I  believe 
I  have  less  sinned  than  I  imagined  when  I  remem- 
ber I  refused  obedience  to  a  father  who  could  so 
unnaturally  curse  his  children  !"  Frank  turned  with 
a  white  face  and  quivering  lips  from  his  father's 
presence,  but  every  nerve  was  vibrating  with  the 
bitter  feeling  of  wrong  and  injustice. 

"  I  will  just  kiss  Daisy  and  thank  Fred,  and  for- 
get I  ever  had  an  English  home!"  he  murmured, 
opening  Fred's  door. 

Fred  was  luxuriating  in  a  mild  cigarette  and  a 
sporting  paper,  but  both  were  thrown  away  at  his 
brother's  entrance. 

"  Frank,  my  dear  boy,  this  is  an  unexpected  plea- 
sure— I  thought  you  had  sailed,  but  what  is  it  ? 
Nothing  has  happened  to  Lilah  ?" 

"  She  is  safe  on  board  the  Semiramis.  Nothing 
is  the  matter,  Fred,  except  that  I  was  idiot  enough  to 
wish  to  part  on  friendly  terms  with  my  father,  but 
in  return  for  the  wish  he  has  loaded  both  Lilah  and 
myself  with  the  most  cruel  taunts  and  the  bitterest 
curses ;  but  I  forgive  him,  and  shall  feel  quite  satis- 
fied that  I  have  not  sinned  in  following  the  dictates 
of  my  own  heart." 

"  Sinned,  of  course  not,  dear  little  Lilah  is  worth 
any  sacrifice  ;  come  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes.  I'll 
fetch  Daisy  and  open  a  bottle  of  '  cham.'  in  honour 
of  the  bride." 

Fred  pushed  his  brother  into  his  vacated  chair, 
and  began  in  a  manly  way  to  clear  a  spot  on  the 
table  where  he  could  place  the  wine  and  a  couple  of 
glasses — that  is,  he  piled  everything  in  a  heap  in  the 
middle.  "  You  saw  the  tri.  then,"  he  said,"  interrupting 
Frank's  expressions  of  gratitude.  I  am  jolly  glad  it 
arrived  as  it  did.  I  never  unpacked  it,  but  I  know 
it's  all  right,  that  man  always  does  things  well.     The 
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poor  old  tandem  will  get  rasty  for  want  of  use,  I'm 
afraid.  I  shan't  find  anyone  to  go  with  me  so  well 
as  you,  Frank.  There's  not  many  can  beat  our  re- 
cord, old  boy." 

"  No,  but  we  were  both  in  good  training,  so  we 
are  now.  Why,  where  is  the  confounded  corkscrew  ? 
Ah  !  here  it  is,  and  here's  to  my  new  sister's  health." 
He  drank  off  a  tumbler  of  the  foaming  wine,  handing 
the  bottle  to  Frank  with  his  disengaged  hand. 
-  "  What  time  does  the  vessel  leave  Gravesend  ?" 
he  asked,  replacing  the  glass. 

"y.15,  and  the  express  leaves  at  7  o'clock,  just  in 
good  time  to  catch  it." 

"  Bravo  !  then  you'll  have  ample  time  for  a  bit  of 
luncheon.  Oh !  you  must,  it's  your  last  meal  in  Old 
England,  you  know,  so  you  can't  refuse.  Harry 
Capilis  will  be  here  directly,  and  we  will  ask  him  to 
join  us." 

Frank  smiled.  He  would  not  refuse,  though  his 
father's  harsh  voice  seemed  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  his 
heart  sickened  at  the  terrible  words  he  had  uttered. 

"  There,  amuse  yourself  for  five  minutes,  while  I 
find  Daisy.  She  is  in  the  house,  I  think,"  said  Fred, 
throwing  him  the  morning  paper.  But  many 
minutes  elapsed,  and  Fred  did  not  return.  Frank 
looked  with  languid  interest  at  the  Parliamentary 
news,  and  then  turned  to  what  was  of  more  import- 
ance to  him — the  names  of  the  vessels  about  to  start 
across  the  ocean  to  distant  lands. 

"  The  Candia,  for  Bombay,  May  15th,  leaves  the 
London  Docks  7.30  p.m.  She  won't  be  long  after 
us  down  the  river,"  mused  Frank.  "  Where's  the 
Semiramis  ?  Ah  !  here  she  is — New  Zealand,  Lon- 
don, 15th,  7.3  a.m.;  Gravesend,  6.15  p.m." 

For  a  few  seconds  Frank  gazed  at  the  paper  as  if 
he  were  suddenly  struck  speechless  and  motionless. 
"  6.15  !"  the  numbers  seemed  to  stand  out  in  letters  of 
fire.  Then  his  hands  almost  involuntarily  dragged 
out  his  watch,  and  his  burning  eyes  took  in  the  time 
— four  o'clock!  He  knew  the  train  was  just  leaving 
the  station,  and  they  were  a  mile  away.  With  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  every  awful  certainty  flashed 
through  his  brain.  In  fancy  he  saw  his  waiting 
wife,  the  agony  of  suspense  deepening  into  horror, 
and  the  time  coming  and  passing  for  his  arrival. 
The  ship  would  wait  for  no  one — touch  i:iowhere 
again  in  England.  He  could  not  overtake  her  any- 
where, and  his  pretty  love — his  wife  of  a'  day — must 
finish  her  journey  alone,  torn  by  fear,  and  oppressed 
by  the  agony  of  an  uncertain  misfortune. 

When  Fred  returned  from  his  fruitless  search  to 
find  Daisy,  he  was  horrified  to  see  his  brother  stand- 
ing with  such  pale  despair  depicted  on  his  handsome 
face  that  his  own  paled  with  sympathy. 

"It  will  kill  her!"  murmured  Frank.  "My 
darling  my  darling  !  Look,  F'red,  by  my  own  cursed 
blindness  I  have  lost  my  wife  !" 


"  Lost  her  ! 
eyes    at    the 


she 


-yes,  I  see,  ship 
was  advertised  ! 

There   is   no 


gone. 
:? — good  God,  the  sus- 


"  echoed  Fred,  looking  with  startled 
ominous     figures    to    which    Frank's 
shaking  fingers  pointed.     "  Ah — ah- 
starts  three  hours  earlier  than 
You  must  go  at  once." 

"  Useless  !  the    express   has 
train  for  two  hours." 

"  But  we  must  do  something 
pense  of  all  those  weeks    would  be  enough  to    kill 
her  !" 

"  Oh,  Fred,  don't  break  my  heart!" 

"  Of  course  not — certainly  i-jot ;  but  what's  to  be 
done  ?" 

The  bewildered  brothers  looked  at  each  other  in 
mute  despair.  Suddenly,  Fred  sprang  to  the 
window—"  Frank,  we'll  do  it  now  !  Gravesend  is  but 
thirty  miles,  we  have  two  hours — the  tandem  will  do 
it .'" 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  asked  Frank,  a  new  hope 
springing  in  his  heart. 

"  Certain  of  it,  if  you'll  just  work  up  for  it." 

Frank  seized  the  champagne. 

"  No — no.  Rump  steak — swallow  some  while  I  get 
the  tandem  out.  I  won't  budge  unless  you  do,  and 
here  it  is."  A  maid-servant  placed  before  the  ex- 
cited young  husband  a  little  tray,  and  he  obediently 
began  to  eat. 

For  some  few  minutes  after  Frank's  departure  the 
bitter  anger  of  the  Squire  continued  to  effervesce  in 
wrathful  expletives,  when  he  began  to  cool.  "  The 
rascal,"  he  mused,  "  he  shall  never  have  a  penny  of 
mine,  never  ;  but  that  won't  hurt  him.  John  is  rich, 
Fred  says,  and  has  no  children.  I — Ireally  don't  see 
the  fellow  has  done  wrong  after  my  expressed  deter- 
mination not  to  cut  up  the  estate,  bat  he  had  no 
right — none  whatever,  to  act  in  that  independent 
manner,  he  should  have  consulted  me."  And  then 
a  remembrance  of  the  earnest,  manly  voice  pleading 
his  cause  so  bravely,  yet  refusing  to  yield  up  the  love 
he  had  won  came,  over  him.  "The  lad  was  well 
enough,"  went  on  his  active  memory,  "  and  he  had 
won  the  girl's  heart.  ■  I  was  a  fool  not  to  take  his 
hand,  it  was  a  little  thing  after  all,  when  I  had  driven 
him  away  for  ever;  but  he  defied  me  and  married, 
and  I  have  been  always  master  here,  and  will  be,  as 
long  as  I  live."  The  master  of  Coomers  rose  from 
the  chair  on  which  he  had  thrown  himself  in  his 
anger  and  regret,  and  strode  up  and  down  the  room, 
his  hands  clasped  behind  him.  It  was  a  handsome 
room,  with  family  portraits  on  the  walls,  and  mas- 
sive furniture,  matching  the  cai^ved  oak  doors  and 
mantelpiece.  Over  the  wide  fireplace  was  a  portrait 
of  a  lady,  in  a  carved  frame,  with  a  face  so  pure  and 
fresh,  and  bright  and  beautiful,  that  it  seemed  out  of 
keeping  with  her  gloomy  surroundings. 

It  was  the  picture  of  the  Squire's  wife — a  girl  who 
had  won  the  love  of  both  brothers,  and  whose  choice 
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of  the  elder  had  sent  the  younger  into  exile.  She 
had  died  man}'  years  ago,  but  her  husband  had 
never  replaced  her  image  with  a  new  fancy.  As  he 
strides  up  and  down  his  eyes  continually  turn  on 
her  picture,  which  is  singularly  like  his  discarded 
son's,  and  his  lips  twitch. 

"  What  would  she  have  said  if  she  had  heard  me 
curse  the  lad  she  loved  the  best  ?"  he  thought.  "  He 
was  so  delicate,  compared  with  our  eldest  son,  that 
her  whole  thoughts  were  given  to  him,  and  I,  like  a 
fool,  was  jealous,  and  almost  hated  the  child,  and  it 
has  grown  up  with  him,  but  mine  the  blame,  not  his 
— not  his.  I  wonder  if  he  has  left  the  house  ? 
Perhaps  not,  and  there  may  be  time  to  send  him 
some  token  of — of — forgiveness,  and — good  wishes." 
He  was  standing  at  the  window  now,  looking 
abstractedly  at  Harry  Capilis  and  Daisy,  who  were 
admiringly  examining  his  new  racer,  which  he  had 
brought  for  her  to  see.  The  Squire"s  windows  looked 
directly  out  on  the  park — he  hated  flower-beds,  and 
such  womanly  nonsense,  and  his  windows  com- 
manded an  open  view  of  the  charming  smooth  green 
grass,  and  the  grand  old  tree  under  which  was  the 
new  racer  tricycle.  "  If  I  could  think  of  something 
to  send  him,"  he  mused,  "  I  could  give  it  to  Harry 
for  him  and  he  would  understand — he  doesn't  want 
money,  he  has  paid  the  passage-money — how  I  can't 
think,  for  he  couldn't  take  the  child  anyhow  but  first- 
class,  and  it's  a  good  sum.  What  can  I  send 
him  ?"  then  his  eyes  rested  again  on  the  face  of 
his  wife,  and  a  remembrance  struck  him.  "  The 
jewels  Frances  left  him,"  he  murmured,  "they  are 
his.  I  have  no  right  to  retain  them.  He  is  23,  and 
they  became  his  at  21.  Yes,  I  will  send  them  in  to 
him  by  Harry.  I  needn't  say  anything."  He  threw 
open  the  window,  and  called  him. 

"  I  want  you,"  he  said  ;  "  send  Daisy  upstairs,  and 
come  to  my  study,  I  shall  not  detain  you  long." 
Daisy  was  unwillingly  dismissed,  and  Harry,  rather 
perplexed,  entered  the  Squire's  study.  "  Harry," 
said  Mr.  Coomer,  as  he  inserted  a  key  into  an 
anticjue  cabinet  of  exquisite  workmanship,  "you 
are  aware  Frank  is  here  ?" 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  sir  ;  Frank  sailed  in 
the  Semiramis  this  morning." 

"  He  sails  this  evening ;  he  told  me  so  himself. 
He  came  for  a  parting  kind  word,  he  said,  and  I  was 

( To  be  Ci 


fool  enough  to  get  angr)',  and  wouldn't  give  it.  1 
want  to  make  amends.  His  mother  had  some  valu- 
able jewels,  which  she  left  by  will  to  Frank  and 
Daisy.  Frank  has  never  had  his  share,  and  I  want 
you  to  give  them  to  hini  before  he  leaves  the  house  ; 
no  doubt  he  is  with  Fred." 

"  I  shall  be  only  too  happy,"  said  Harry.  "  I 
know  it  was  the  only  cloud  on  his  future,  your 
disapproval,  sir,  and " 

He  stopped,  startled  by  the  expression  on  the  face 
of  his  future  father-in  law.     "  What  is  the  matter?" 

"  I  have  been  robbed  !  That  is  the  matter,  sir  ; 
robbed  of  the  jewels  that  were  safe  in  this  cabinet  a 
week  ago — ^I  will  swear  it  !" 

"  They  must  be  somewhere,"  said  Harr}',  his 
bronzed  face  paling  ;  "  you  have  overlooked  them  in 
your  hurry." 

"  No — I  tell  you  they  are  gone,  and  they  were  here 
the  night  of  your  mother's  ball,  for  I  opened  the 
cases,  intending  to  give  Daisy  her  share  of  them ; 
but  I  was  called  away,  and  when  I  returned  the 
carriage  had  driven  off,  so  I  locked  the  cabinet 
without  another  look,  and  the  keys  have  never  left 
me  since." 

"  But  Daisy  wore  some  jewels  that  night,"  faltered 
Harry. 

^' Some  jewels!"  roared  the  Squire.  "  Why  Daisy 
has  some  of  the  finest  stones  in  the  country,  but  I 
never  gave  her  these.  In  here  are  the  empty  cases — 
and  I  know  the  thief  too.  By  Heaven,  I'll  have  him 
arrested  !  It  is  my  son  Frank  ;  he  has  stolen  and 
sold  them  to  pay  for  his  passage  to  New  Zealand  ; 
but  he  shall  never  go — I'll  prosecute  him — send  him 
to  the  county  gaol  to  spend  his  honeymoon  there — 
I'll— I'll " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  !"  pleaded  Harry,  "  do  not  be 
I'ash  ";  they  were  his,  you  say." 

"  Only  a  part  of  them,  the  tiara  was  Daisy's,  the 
necklace  only  was  his.  Leave  the  room,  Mr. 
Capilis  ;  and  I'd  advise  you  to  leave  the  house  too, 
and  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  a  family  who 
have  a  relative  in  prison  for  theft.  Go,  sir,  I  don't 
want  you  here,  your  services  are  not  wanted.  I'll 
ride  myself  to  the  station,  and  make  the  charge  !" 
and  the  furious  old  man, 'his  ruddy  face  crimson  with 
rage,  rang  the  bell  with  angry  violence. 

ontinucd.) 
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AN   UNCONVENTIONAL  TRIP  :    FROM  THE  STANLEY  TO  THE  SPEEDWELL  SHOW. 

By    "  Faed."  ' 


VEN  in  such  an 
eminently  un- 
co n  v  en  t  i  on  a  1 
circle  as  this 
wheel  world-  of 
ours,  it  is  not  the 
usual  thing  for 
men  to  ride  tri- 
cycles from  the 
Stanley  Show  to 
the  Show  of  the 
Speedwell  ;  to 
state  it  more 
bioadly,  mdeed,  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  undertake  cycling 
tours  m  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  this  country  at  least.  When,  moreover, 
the  fag-end  of  January  Iras  been  signalised  by 
excessive  moisture,  and  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Stanley  Cycling  Club  has  been  held  amid  storms  of 
wind  and  rain,  the  probabilities  of  such  a  trip 
resulting  in  any  conventional  manner  are  remote. 
Unconventional  the  prospect  seemed,  and  uncon- 
ventionally it  turned  ont. 

We  had  determined  to  go — the  Artist  and  the 
Narrator— from  the  Metropolis  of  the  world  to  the 
i\Ietropolis  of  the  Midlands.  We  wanted  to  see 
what  a  Speedwell  Show  was  like,  and  to  satisfy  our- 
selves that  Birmingham  could  not  beat  London  as  a 
cycle  exhibition  centre.  The  road  was  none  of  the 
smoothest,  at  the  best  of  times,  we  knew  ;  and  its 
oolitic  surface  was  safe  to  be  excessively  sticky  at 
that  rainy  season,  we  were  assured.  But  the  season 
was  approaching,  and  we  determined  that  a  bit  of 
hard  work  would  do  us  both  good  just  then  ;  there- 
fore, scorning  to  heed  the  warnings  which  were 
lugubriously  emitted  by  our  knowing  friends,  we 
arranged  to  start  from  home  inmiediately  after  the 
Stanley  Exhibition  had  closed,  to  ride  as  far  as  we 
conveniently  could  on  the  first  day,  and  to  complete 
the  distance  either  by  road  or  by  rail  on  the  morning 
of  the  second  day,  in  order  to  be  in  time  for  tlie 
opening  ceremony  at  Bingley  Hall.  I  will  confess 
that  some  vague  idea  of  making  Coventry  on  the 
first  night  had  been  deluding  r.s  ;  but  it  was  not  to 
be  as  easy  a  journey  as  we  anticipated. 

The  Artist  is  a  bicyclist.  Since  we  ploughed  the 
rolling  main  (road)  on  the  occasion  under  notice,  he 
has  wisely  followed  the  Narrator's  example  by 
determining  to  bestride  a  three-wheeler  in  future. 
The  Narrator  does  not  regard  this  resolve  with 
feelings  of  unmixed   satisfaction,   truth  to  tell,  inas- 


much as  the  artistic  one  is  pretty  sure  to  prefer 
tandem-riding  to  independent  action  on  singles,  and 
the  Narrator  is  consequently  in  for  a  bonanza  in  the 
shape  of  hard  work  this  summer. 

The  steed  which  had  been  destined  to  carry  us 
was  my  "  Centaur"  tandem,  geared  up  to  64in.  ; 
but  at  the  last  moment  we  were  persuaded  not  to 
\enture  upon  sucli  a  hard  task  as  grinding  over  the 
Ijeavy  roads  with  such  a  high  gearing  ;  and  a  friend 
liaving  offered  us  the  loan  of  his  "  Club"  convertible 
tandem  quadricycle,  geared  to  52in.,  we  determined 
that  the  latter  gearing  would  be  preferable.  The 
Artist  is  a  very  light  weight,  and  ought  not  to  make 
tlie  front  wlieel  dig  much,  we  thought ;  but  the  rear 
seat  of  the  tandem  proved  to  be  unadjustable,  and 
insufficiently  high  above  the  treadles  to  suit  the 
Narrator's  more  lengthy  limbs,  so  that  the  rear 
saddle  had  to  be  put  as  far  back  on  the  backbone  as 
was  feasible,  resulting  in  a  lot  of  superfluous  weight 
being  carried  by  the  trailing-wheel. 

We  left  The  Wheeleries  on  the  Tuesday  evening 
— a  few  hours  before  the  Stanley  Show  came  to  its 
conclusion — after  having  vainly  attempted  to  obtain 
a  wide-built  cradle  spring  for  the  rear  saddle.  The 
six  miles  of  tortuous  streets  to  my  home  in  the 
suburbs  revealed  the  pressing  necessity  for  a  higher 
and  a  more  flexible  spring,  and  the  neighbourhood 
was  scoured  in  search  of  an  agent  having  a  cradle 
with  oval  clips.  Fortunately,  one  enterprising  man 
was  discovered,  who  bent  the  circular  clips  of  a 
cradle  in  his  vice,  so  that  it  was  made  to  fit  the  oval 
backbone  ;  and  several  hours  beyond  our  intended 
time  we  got  to  bed,  hoping  to  arise  and  start  by  five 
in  the  morning.  The  headache  produced  by  the 
stiff  spring  kept  the  Narrator  awake  nearly  all  night, 
and  when  the  Artist  had  left  his  couch  in  the  morn- 
ing to  light  the  dining-room  fire,  he  was  fain  to 
doctor  his  comrade  with  a  strong  cup  of  tea  before 
a  start  could  be  made.  At  length,  20  minutes 
before  7  of  the  clock,  the  tandem  left  its  stable,  and 
the  pair  cleft  the  darkness  towards  Barnet,  resol 
iug  to  "take  it  very  steadily  at  first."  Day  broke, 
and  the  headache  vanished,  but  any  desire  that 
might  have  arisen  for  a  greater  pace  than  seven 
miles  an  hour  would  have  been  effectually  quelle 
by  the  impossibility  of  propelling  the  tricycle  at 
such  a  speed,  the  roads  everywhere  being  singularly 
sticky.  Muswell  Hill  was  mounted — perforce  afoot 
— and  after  we  had  made  a  critical  inspection  of  the 
dilapidated  danger-tablets  at  its  sununit,  waterproof 
jackets    were    donned,    and    the    Barnet    Road    was 
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steadily  traversed  amid  a  gentle  downpour  of  rain. 
The  12  miles  to  the  Old  Salisbury  occupied  just  one 
hour  and  50  minutes;  and  this  with  an  amount  of 
exertion  that  made  the  breakfast  promptly  provided 
by  Mrs.  Toone  seem  welcome  indeed. 

Turning  off  towards  St.  Alban's,  the  gravel  was 
tolerably  fair  going,  considering  the  quantity  of 
water  it  contained ;  but  Ridge  Hill  rose  up  before  us 
in  formidable  guise,  newly-strewn  flints  driving  us  to 
break  the  laws  of  the  land  by  traversing  the  foot- 
path during  the  ascent  of  the  hill.  No  foot-pas- 
sengers being  visible,  our  consciences  were  not 
smitten  by  any  degree  of  compunction  at  our  crime. 

London  Colney  lay  bathed  in  a  sea  of  delightful 
sunlight;  and   as  we  gazed  upon  the  waters  of  the 


Narrator's  resources  were  called  into  exercise  to 
devise  a  remedy.  A  saddler's  shop  was  sought  for, 
and  a  strap  purchased,  which  strap  being  passed 
through  the  hasps  at  the  back  of  the  saddle-plate 
and  threaded  under  the  spring,  drew  the  rear  of  the 
saddle  down  to  a  suitable  degree,  and  the  artistic 
one  was  made  comfortable. 

A  peculiar  habitation  the  St.  Alban's  saddler  has. 
A  high  tower  stands  by  the  town  cross^— or  market 
place,  or  whatever  it  is — in  the  basement  of  which 
the  man  of  leather  plies  his  calhng.  It  is  a  quaint 
idea  for  the  town  authorities  to  turn  a  ten-pound 
note  per  annum  by  renting  this  little  den  ;  or  may- 
be the  ancestors  of  this  honest  tradesman  possessed 
an  ancient  feudal  right  to  the  premises. 


MODUCINCi    FE03I    THE    CLYTIE    BAG    A    PAIl!    OF    JIACKIXTOSH    LEGGIX(i; 


Colne,  reflecting  every  object  with  mirror-like  clear- 
ness, we  began  to  indulge  in  hopes  of  a  fine  spring- 
like day  after  all ;  but  our  optimist  ruminations  were 
rudely  upset  ere  St.  Alban's  was  reached,  the  roads 
being  carpeted  with  impassable  flints  for  seven  out 
of  every  eight  furlongs;  some  fine  work  was  done 
with  the  steering  handles,  and  the  artist  obtained  a 
store  of  experience  in  the  management  of  a  tricycle 
on  grass  land  and  beaten-track  footpaths,  but  the 
pace  was  deplorably  slow. 

The  front  saddle  of  the  tandem  was  mounted  cm 
a  spring  that  sloped  the  saddle  much  too  far 
foward    to  please  its  rider,  and  at  St.  Alban's  the 


The  nine  miles  had  made  us  feel  thirsty,  but  on 
our  way  to  the  Dunstable  Road  no  available  refec- 
tory met  our  gaze.  The  roads,  however,  increased 
in  villainy,  and  we  felt  quite  proud  when,  at  one 
place,  we  actually  passed  a  heavily-laden  market 
cart;  our  pace  was  not  so  bad — just  then.  In  about 
another  hour  we  arrove  at  a  small  wayside  inn,  u  here 
the  conjunction  of  lemonade  and  orange-bitters 
served  excellently  well  to  wash  down  some  biscuits. 

Congratulating  each  other  on  making  an  a\-erage 
of  four  and  a-half  miles  an  hour,  we  plodded  on,  by 
dint  of  exertion  that  would  have  carried  us  eighteen 
in  sunmier  time;  but  again  the  rain  came  down,  and 
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we  took  to  oiu"  mackintosh  jackets  again.  Half-a- 
niile  more,  and  the  raindrops  came  so  heavily  that  a 
halt  was  called  for  shelter  nnder  some  hashy  hedges, 
where  the  Narrator  sent  the  Artist  into  fits  by  pro- 
dncing  from  the  Clytie  bag  a  pair  of  mackintosh 
leggings  of  snch  enornions  proportions  as  to  snggest 
their  Dutch  origin.  They  were  purposely  made 
wide,  he  explained,  for  ventilation's  sake ;  and 
although  the  man  of  pencils  vowed  to  sketch  the 
quill-driver  to  the  life,  and  retail  the  picture  as  the 
correct  portrait  of  a  Hollander  in  bathing  costume,  the 
owner  of  the  baggy  bags  had  the  advantage  in  com- 
fort, keeping  quite  dry,  whilst  the  draughtsman's 
lower  person  became  decidedly  sodden. 

Three  or  four  miles  more  of  stone-dodging  and 
footpath-threading,  and  a  tremendous  downpour  sent 
the  pair  running  pcle  iiiele  into  a  diminutive  little  cot- 
tage displayiiag  a  beershop  sign.  Here  they  tarried 
awhile,  whattime  the  air  was  made  redolent  of  the 
scent  of  Three  Castles,  and  the  floor  drank  in  the 
rainwater  that  ran  from  the  despised  mackin- 
toshes. 

After  awhile  the  fury  of  the  elements  abated  some- 
what, and  we  departed  from  the  primitive  hostelry  to 
tackle  the  remaining  three  miles  to  Dunstable, 
visions  of  dinner  in  prospective  lending  additional 
force  to  our  treadling,  so  that  in  about  half-an-hour 
we  actually  caught  a  traction-engine  that  had  started 
a  minute  or  two  before  us  !  Proudly  and  trium- 
phantly we  bore  down  upon  the  Saracen's  Head, 
only  to  be  repulsed  by  finding  the  whole  roadway 
cai-peted  with  new  granite,  but  after  threading  our 
way  along  the  pavement  we  gained  the  blest  haven  of 
the  stable-yard,  and  called  for  lordly  fare  in  the 
coffee-room. 

Soap  and  water  cleansed  our  hands  and  faces, 
but  the  mud  upon  our  garments  was  proof  against 
the  clothes-brush  ;  and  our  lordly  fare  resolved 
itself  into  chops  and  potatoes,  followed  by  a  tart 
which  the  waiter  said  contained  rhubarb,  but  which 
looked  and  tasted  uncommonly  like  green  plums  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  decaj'.  The  inevitable  smoke 
ha\'ing  buoyed  us  up  to  encounter  fresh  perils,  we 
departed  at  4  p.m.,  and  enjoyed  the  novel  experience 
of  nearly  a  mile  of  good  road  along  the  famous 
causeway,  our  pleasure  being  speedily  damped  by 
renewed  downpourings  of  rain.  In  another  hoar's 
time  we  had  ground  so  steadily  onward  as  to  have 
covered  just  40  miles  from  home,  when  a  hurricane 
brought  tempestuous  sheets  of  rain  against  us  with 
such  fury  that  we  hastened  to  seek  shelter  in  one  of 
two  lonely  cottages  by  the  wayside.  The  Artist 
evidently  did  not  address  the  cottager  with  sufficient 
fascination  of  tone,  for  he  was  rudely  sent  forth  by 
the  declaration  that  the  girl  in  charge  "  mustn't 
admit  strangers;"    and  rather  than  court  a  similar 


repulse  at  the  other  cot,  we  hurried  into  a  barn-like 
structure  that  adjoined  it,  closed  the  door  behind  us, 
and  turned  upon  each  other  to  review  the  situation. 
Our  supplies  were  limited,  and  whilst  the  place  was 
being  shaken  to  its  foundations  by  the  wind,  and  the 
rain  was  beating  fiercely  without,  we  calculated 
what  chances  we  possessed  of  standing  a  prolonged 
siege.  One  pipe  of  tobacco,  two  cigarettes,  and 
seven  cough-drops  constituted  our  coinmissariat ; 
and  for  a  period  that  appeared  weary  ages  we  sat 
and  smoked,  as  it  grew  darker  and  darker,  the  wind 
and  rain  continuing  with  the  apparent  intention  of 
keeping  us  prisoners  for  a  permanency.  At  last  the 
seventh  cough-drop  had  been  munched,  the  tobacco 
was  all  consumed,  the  darkness  was  intense,  and 
there   was  no   hope  of  relief      I   had  just  lain  me 


L'LOSEJ)    THE    DOni!    AN:)    TUliNKI)    TO    REVIEW    THE    SITUATION. 

down  to  die,  when  a  gleam  of  light  shone  in  through 
a  crevice,  and  we  were  saved  !  saved  ! !  A  venerable 
dame  stood  in  the  opened  doorway,  holding  an 
ancient  horn  lantern,  the  light  of  which  the  wind 
immediately  blew  out,  and  we  were  invited  to  shelter 
in  the  cottage — an  invitation  which  we  at  once 
availed  ourselves  of  without  waiting  for  the  con- 
cluding "  R.S.V.P." 

It  was  a  minute  cottage,  certainly,  and  of  antique 
structure;  but  to  our  castaway  eyes  it  seemed  a 
palace.  We  sat  us  down  and  talked  of  our  day's 
adventures  as  though  incipient  starvation  had  not 
been  staring  us  in  the  face  a  few  minutes  pre 
viously.  We  filled  the  ancient  woman  with  per- 
plexity, and  sent  her  simple  mind  into  a  wondering 
speculation  at  hearing  of  our  habits.  London  was 
terra  incognita  to  her,  and  when  she  found  that  we 
knew  the  Angel  at  Islington — the  only  place  in 
London  she  remembered  having  heard  speak  of — 
her    astonishment    and    delight    knew     no    bounds 
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Whether  it  was  some  vague  version  of  the  dynamite 
scare,  or  whether  the  Main  Drainage  and  Under- 
ground Railway  systems  had  occasioned  it,  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  she  had  got  hold  of  the  idea  that  London 
was  all  undermined,  and  "  will  all  fall  in  suddenly 
some  day." 

Tlie  good  woman  and  her  daughter  were  waiting 
for  the  "  Old  Man"  to  come  home  to  his  tea,  which 
he  shortly  did,  drenched  with  the  rain  ;  but  very 
soon  a  lull  in  the  storm  sent  us  out  to  face  the  four 
miles  to  Fenny  Stratford.  The  lighting  of  our 
King-of-the-Road  lamp  was  the  occasion  for  fresh 
ejaculations,  its  structure  being  admired  side-by- 
side  with  the  horn  lantern  already  spoken  of;    and 


striking  seven.  We  had  thus  accomplished  the  re- 
markable feat  of  riding  forty-four  miles  in  twelve 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  ! 

Obviously,  at  this  rate  of  progression,  we  should 
not  reach  Bingley  Hall  in  time,  and  our  desires  for 
a  bit  of  steady  hard  work  had  already  received 
ample  satisfaction  ;  therefore,  the  evening  train  to 
Birmingham  was  decided  upon,  and  tea  taken  whilst 
waiting.  Bletchley  is  the  railway  station  for  Fenny 
Stratford,  and  to  Bletchley  we  took  our  way,  after 
provisioning  the  trike  with  stores  of  tobacco  and 
cigarettes.  Arriving  at  the  station  eight  minutes 
before  our  train  was  due,  we  encountered  some 
phenomenally   thick-headed   railway    porters,    who 


WE    I'lIiLED    THE    ANCIENT    WOMAN    WITH    PERPLEXI'L'Y. 


when  we  groped  about  to  find  our  tandem,  and  the 
dame  saw  it,  wondering  expressions  were  profuse. 
It  was  "  Lor,  and  do  you  both  have  seats?"  and 
"  Lor,  now,  do  you  both  work  your  feet  round?"  and 
so  forth.  When  we  mounted,  and  sped  down  the 
road,  the  whole  population  of  the  cottage  stood  at 
the  gate  watching  us,  and,  I  doubt  not,  stood  there 
until  the  last  glimmer  of  our  lamp  disappeared  in 
the  distance. 

Never  was  lighthouse  more  welcome  to  ship- 
wrecked mariner  than  the  gas-lamps  of  Fenny 
Stratford  appeared  to  our  eager  gaze.  Gladly  we 
toiled  up  the  hill,  and  gaily  we  turned  into  the  stable- 
jard,   opposite  the  church,  just  as  the  clock  was 


didn't  know  how  we  were  to"'get;'the  tandem  on  to 
the  platform,  the  booking-office  door  not  being  wide 
enough.  Even  after  we  had  suggested  that  there 
must  be  a  gate  somewhere,  we  had  to  search  for  it 
ourselves  ;  then  the  porter  wanted  to  wheel  the 
machine  across  the  rails — we  had  to  start  from  the 
third  platform — himself,  and  could  with  difficulty  be 
prevailed  upon  to  let  us  manage  it.  When  we  did 
get  to  the  right  spot,  with  two  minutes  to  wait,  there 
was  a  run  back  to  the  booking-office  for  tickets  ;  and 
this,  with  goods  trains  shunting  about,  was  ticklish 
work.  Then,  to  increase  the  confusion,  the  booking- 
clerk  was  of  a  most  leisurely  disposition  ;  aad  when 
he  did  condescend  to  attend  to  me  be  could  not  find 
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his  parcels  book,  wherefrom  to  make  out  our  tricycle 
ticket,  for  some  time,  so  that  the  train  had  arrived 
before  I  got  my  tickets.  Rushing  over  the  bridge,  I 
sought  the  tandem  and  the  Artist,  but  they  were  not 
where  I  had  left  them.  Sprinting  along  the  platform, 
I  espied  the  machine  in  the  goods  van.  The  doors 
were  being  closed,  but  the  Artist  had  crossed  the 
rails  in  search  of  me,  and  for  some  time  we  kept 
dodging  each  other  about  up  and  down  platforms 
and  staircases,  and  over  rails  and  bridges,  only 
cannoning  violently  against  each  other,  at  length, 
just  as  the  whistle  was  going.  We  leapt  into  a 
carriage,  and  the  train  steamed  away. 

Taking  one  consideration  with  another,  cycling  is 
less  wearing  to  the  anxieties  than  railway  t'"avelling, 
especially  when  pachydermatous  officials  have  to  be 
encountered. 

At  Rugby  we  were  greeted  with  the  pleasing 
information  that  we  had  to  change  carriages,  and  to 
wait  an  hour  and  a  half  before  going  onwards.  The 
tricycle  need  not  be  moved,  as  the  van  containing 
it  would    be    shunted.      So  for  ninety  minutes  we 
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"  FOR    NINETY    ^^NUTES    WE    SHIVERED    IN    THE    RUGr.Y 
REFRESHMENT-EOOir." 

shivered  in  the  Rugby  refreshment-room,  whilst  the 
barmaids  passed  edifying  comments  upon  our  mud- 
bespattered /"^rso;/;;?/  ;  and  'after  another  hour's  travel- 
ing New  Street  station  was  reached.  Here  the 
pleasing  discovery  was  made  that  the  van  with  the 
tandem  had  not  been  shunted  on  to  our  train  ;  but  we 
felt  callous  to  its  fate,  and  declared  our  intention  of 
coming  to  see  about  it  in  the  morning.  Half-past 
midnight  found  us  ringing  the  bell  at  the  Grand 
Hotel;  and  in  another  ten  minutes  we  were  snugly 
between  two  pairs  of  C.T.C.  sheets,  congratulating 
ourselves  on  being  dry  and  warm  again,  and  quite 
prepared  to  undergo  just  such  another  journey — in 
ten  or  twenty  years'  time. 


The  Grand  Hotel,  at  Birmingham,  is  one  of  those 
houses  of  which  the  C.T.C.  may  well  be  proud  of 
having  on  its  list  of  headquarters.  But  if  we  wish  to 
retain  such  first-class  places  on  the  club's  books 
cyclists  must  behave  rationally.  The  morning  after 
our  arrival  some  commercial  gentleman  staying  at 
the  hotel  complained  to  the  proprietors  that  a  party 
of  men  had  been  making  night  hideous  by  their  noisy 
behaviour.  It  appeared  that  four  or  five  cyclists — 
not  in  uniform,  nor  riding,  but  who  had  come  by 
train — had  held  high  revel  in  the  smoking  room 
until  5.30  a.m.,  making  a  tremendous  uproar.  We 
were  pleased  to  hear  that  the  gang  had  been  "  nearly 
kicked  out  of  the  place,"  and  should  have  been  more 
so  had  they  been  actually  so  served.  These  were  itj 
obscure  nonentities,  either,  but  well-known  cyclists 
— some  of  them,  at  least — who  might  be  expected  to 
know  better. 

Beyond  capital  appetites  and  buoyant  spirits  we 
felt  no  effects  of  our  previous  day's  exertions  ;  and 
when,  about  mid-day,  we  hied  us  unto  the  railway 
station,  we  were  regaled  with  a  repetition  of  our 
Bletchley  experiences  by  having  to  search  hither 
and  thither,  over  bridges  and  under  tunnels  connect- 
ing the  multitudinous  platforms,  ere  alighting  upon 
the  tricycle.  Riding  up  to  Bingley  Hall,  after  losing 
ourselves  once  or  twice  in  the  hilly  streets,  we  found 
the  -exhibition  far  advanced  towards  completion, 
finishing  touches  being  in  progress  on  some  of  the 
stalls.  It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  bore  the  reader 
by  a  rechauffe,  of  the  exhibits  which  have  been  des- 
cribed so  fully  in  the  weekly  journals  of  late.  For 
trade  organs,  it  is  quite  right  that  complete  notices 
of  the  exhibits  should  be  printed  ;  but,  as  a  perma- 
nent record  of  noteworthy  incidents  at  the  Speedwell 
Show,  I  cannot  reproduce  anything  more  interesting 
than  the  notes  upon  it  which  appeared  in  Wheel  Life, 
these  extracts  giving  to  the  Wheel  Worldly  man  who 
does  not  peruse  the  junior  weekly  a  pretty  clear  idea 
of  the  style  of  writing  which  that  journal  adopts,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  heavier  reporting  of  its  con- 
temporaries. 

THE    SPEEDW'HEELERIES. 

Bingley  Hall  has  again  been  the  scene  of  the 
Speedwell  Bicycle  Club's  annual  exhibition,  and  its 
eminently  suitable  shape  and  dimensions  have  con- 
duced to  the  swelling  of  the  Speedweilians' pride  and 
coffers  ;  for  it  has  been  a  decided  success,  and  the 
hearts  ofthe  Midlanders  are  gaysome. 

The  Mayor  of  Brum  did  the  gracious  at  the  open- 
ing ceremony  on  Thursday  week,  President  Don 
Tom  Quixote  Cox  affably  doing  the  honours  for  his 
club,  and  sundry  local  big  pots  uttering  fair  words  of 
comfort  and  joy  to  the  assembled  exhibitors. 

Red  baize  was  in  profusion  everywhere  ;  but  the 
"  innumerable  banners  and  flags  "  spoken  of  by  the 
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reporter  of  Ths  Athlete  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  unless  oblong  streamers,  bearing  the  names 
of  makers  and  machines,  can  be  called  "  banners." 
Certain  it  is  that  the  only  "  flags"  in  the  neigbourhood 
were  the  York  paving-stones  outside  the  building. 

Across  the  end  of  the  street  leading  to  the  en- 
trance a  white  sheet  was  stretched  bearing  the 
legend,  "Speedwell  Exhibition;"  but  the  humid 
weather  that  prevailed  on  Friday  disclosed  the  fact 
that  water-colours  had  been  used  by  the  painter, 
with  disastrous  results. 

Birmingham  cyclists'  hours  of  labour  are  until 
7  p.m.  it  appears,  and  until  after  that  time  the  exhibi- 
tors had  the  place  pretty  much  to  themselves.  There 
was  a  joyish  aspect  upon  most  countenances  when  it 
became  known  that  The  Weed  might  be  smoked  all 
day. 

Reuben  Chambers  is  a  tobacconist,  and  had  a 
stall  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall.  There  was  a 
statement  flying  about  to  the  effect  that  all  Mid- 
land champions  are  tobacconists ;  but  beyond  a 
reference  to  Frank  Moore,  who  "  used  to  was"  such, 
we  could  not  verify  the  assertion. 

Feminine  labour  was  requisitioned  by  several 
stall-holders,  including  Reeling  and  The  Crimes. 
Charles  James,  Junior  (capitals,  please,  Mr.  Comp.), 
advertised,  in  a  local  paper  for  a  young  woman  to 
look  after  his  stall,  and  in  response  there  was  such 
a  crowd  of  applicants  for  that  lucrative  and  genteel 
employment  that  the  amateur  fireman  occupied  for 
the  nonce  the  enviable  position  of  Judge  of  Female 
Talent,  and  selected  his  staff  of  one  with  the  air  of  a 
ballet-master. 

Harry  Hewitt  Griffin  looked  very  imposing.  He 
seemed  to  find  the  light  but  sizeable  sign-tablet  of 
B.  Nooze  more  adapted  to  his  lifting  powers  than 
the  celebrated  caber  which  he  used  to  aspire  to  toss 
in  the  brave  days  of  old. 

There  were  less  novelties  in  machines  than  had 
been  expected,  the  Stanley  Show  having  discounted 
most  of  the  interest.  The  "safeties"  engaged  most 
attention,  and  almost  monopolised  the  galleries,  but 
few  tricycles  being  taken  upstairs  for  trial. 

The  bicyclist  who  essays  to  lide  a  dwarf  "safety  " 
bicycle  is  not  an  exemplary  exponent  of  grace.  On 
the  "  Rudge  "  pattern  the  steering  is  pretty  much  of 
a  muchness  with  the  management  of  the  tall  bicycle, 
except  the  smaller  the  wheel  the  more  it  wobbles. 
But  with  dwarf  bicycles  of  the  reverse  pattern  the 
most  expert  bicyclist  finds  himself  more  or  less  at 
sea ;  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  steering- 
wheel  constantly  on  the  move  from  side  to  side 
results  in  a  serpentine  course  being  pursued,  which 
creates  an  impression  of  intoxication.  When,  in 
addition  to  the  inherent  cussedness  of  such  riding 
the  tryer  of  these  dwarfs  has   to  worm  his  way  in 


and  out  between  a  horde  of  people  who  take  not  the 
least  pains  to  leave  a  clear  course  round  the  gal- 
leries fur  the  riders,  the  result  is  amusing  to  a 
degree. 

Some  erratic  genius,  after  watching  the  scene  in 
the  galleries  for  some  time,  hied  him  downstairs 
again,  and  procured  a  large  card  for  affixing  to  the 
staircase  wall,  on  which  he  scrawled  the  legend — 
"  This  way  to  the  Wobbleries."  After  thoroughly  try- 
ing and  mastering  the  different  patterns  of  dwarf  bi- 
cycles, the  problem  that  exercises  the  intellect  must 
be — where  is  the  vaunted  "safety"  of  a  class  of 
machine  that  is  so  tricky  on  a  good  level  board  floor  ? 
The  high  bicycle  is  vastly  easier  to  mount  and 
ride  over  greas)',  rough,  and  hilly  roads ;  on  a  smooth, 
level,  and  dry  road  no  additional  "safety"  is  wanted; 
ergo,  we  predict  a  run  out  of  fashion  for  these 
machines  as  speedy  as  their  sudden  rush  into 
fashion.  Three  hundred  and  ninety-five  prizes  won 
by  nineteen  members  of  the  Speedwell  Club,  gave 
quite  a  silversmith's  show-room  appearance  to  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  and  afforded  food  for  reflective 
rumination  upon  the  comparative  uselessness  of  the 
trophies  of  cyclists'  victories. 

The  attendance  was  essentially  local.  There 
were  none  of  the  unexpected  rencontres  between  dis- 
tant friends,  which  is  such  a  regular  feature  of  the 
Stanley  Shows.  Excepting  exhibitors,  the  only  Lon- 
doners visible  were  E.  R.  Shipton,  A.J.  Wilson,  Geo- 
Moore  and  R.  E.  Phillips.  Wilson  and  Moore  had 
started  on  the  previous  Wednesday  morning  to  ride 
down  on  a  tandem  tricycle,  and  accomplished  the  44 
miles  to  Fenny  Stratford  in  i2h.  20m.;  we  understand 
that  their  proofs  are  to  be  laid  before  the  Records 
Committee  of  the  N.C.U.,  as  the  riders  have  no  doubt 
that  the  postcards,  hotel-bills,  telegrams,  and  sig" 
natures  enroute  will  be  found  a  conclusive  chain  of 
evidence  entitling  them  to  the  credit  of  this  great 
feat.  The  Wobbleries  floor  being  near  the  roof, 
semi-circular  girders  spanned  the  passage  at  each 
end,  and  unless  he  happened  to  find  a  clear  course 
under  the  extreme  centre  of  a  girder,  the  rider  was 
compelled  to  duck  his  head  as  each  successive  arch 
was  reached.  Rucker  and  Bell  in  top  hats,  riding 
the  "Rucker"  double-seated  dwarf,  achieved  the 
highest  honours  in  this  direction  ;  the  appearance 
of  two  tall  men  in  two  tall  hats  on  one  small 
bicycle  being  absurd  enough,  without  the  ridiculous 
ducking  under  the  girders,  which  completed  the 
grotesqueriess. 


(From  "Notelets,"  by  "  Nym.") 

The  cry  is  "  Still   they   show  !  "     The  cry  is  also 

"  They  don't   show  !  "     The  defection    of  so   many 

makers  from  the   Stanley  was   anticipated  to  result 

in  a  very  representative  exhibition  at  Bingley  Hall 
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but  the  outcome  was  disappointing.  Starley  Bros., 
Hillman,  Herbert  and  Cooper,  the  Coventry  Ma- 
chinists' Company,  the  Sparkbrook  Company, 
Bayhss,  Thomas  and  Co.,  and  se\eral  others, 
secured  conspicuity  by  means  of  entire  absence. 

The  gallery  at  Bingley  Hall,  kept  clear  for  the  trial 
of  tricycles  and  safety  bicycles,  is  a  very  valuable 
annexe  to  the  exhibition,  although  some  of  the 
attendants  in  charge  of  machines  sent  up  for  trial 
seemed  to  be  making  a  holiday  of  it.  One  man  was 
perpetually  circling  round  and  round  on  the  "B.S.A." 
safety,  and  was  only  rivalled  in  the  regularity  with 
which  he  worked  up  his  distance  record  by  the 
.sportive  youth  who  manipulated  the  spring-framed 
"  Pegasus,"  and  whose  enthusiam  would  not  permit 
him  to  relincpiish  his  exertions  for  the  purposes  of 
reasonable  refreslnuent,  but  prompted  him  to  plug 
solemnly  around,  munching  a  huge  bun. 

The  "  Rudge  "  st3'le  of  safety  seems  to  be  about  the 
easiest  managed  by  an  ordinary  bicyclist.  The 
artistic  Moore,  after  five  minutes'  practice,  mounted 
it  at  a  standstill,  rode  side-saddle,  and  performed 
other  feats  of  reckless  valour  almost  as  easily  as  he 
could  have  done  upon  a  high  bicycle. 

The  "  Antelope"  is  a  safety  which  is  much  less 
difficult  to  mount  than  might  be  expected,  and  its 
rider,  when  mounted,  certainly  looks  a  trifle  less  un- 
graceful than  is  the  case  with  riders  of  other  patterns 
of  small  bicycles. 

Paluiatn  qui  incniit  ferat.  "  Faed"  scores  a  record. 
The  Speedwell  Show  was  opened  at  one  o'clock  on 
Thursday  afternoon  last,  and  within  three  hours 
"  Faed  "  had  examined  every  tricycle  in  the  place, 
noted  all  novelties,  and  written  and  despatched  per 
train  to  Coventry  his  "  copy  "  for  The  Tricyclist,  which 
enabled  readers  in  London  and  all  over  the  country 
to  read  of  all  the  noteworthy  tricycling  exhibits  at 
breakfast  on  Friday  ! 

Extract  from  the  diary  of  Jehossafat  T.  Jiiijer, 
Citizen  and  Cheesemonger  : — 

"  Thursdy. — Bermengum  iz  a  bcestli  plaise.  Porkin 
iz  tired  ov  it.  We  went  tu  the  Speadwel  Sho,  & 
saw  a  lot  o\-  safetys.  Blojjers  lied  bin  unlukki  on  the 
ornery  bisakel  ov  komerse,  but  thort  thet  praps  a 
safety  mite  fil  hys  bil.  So  he  tride  wnu  in  the  galry. 
We  hev  bin  wundrin  ewer  sintz  wot  the)'  kail 
them  safety  4.  They  seem  2  B  about  safest  when 
they  air  lokked  up  in  a  inaksesabul  koleseller.  A 
man  thet  wus  shoing  the  masheen  positivly  ajihirmed 
thet  Blojjers  lied  bin  sent  by  the  oppersishua  shop 
apurpus  z  damaje  a  onest  man's  biznes  reputashuii. 


&  did  wot  he  kud  2  assist  Blojjers  down  stares  with 
the  frunt  end  ov  hib  bute.  Blojjers  komplaned  tu 
the  man's  master,  &  manajed,  with  alibral  eckspen- 
diture  ov  mendasiti,  2  konvins  him  thet  his  man  lied 
lost  him  a  gud  kustomer.  The  man  iz  now  tryin  2 
maik  his  guvner  belceve  thet  he  wus  walkin  in  hys 
sleap  at  the  time.  Bermengum  iz  a  diffikult  plaise 
to  by  stikkin-plarster  in.  We  air  now  lukkin  upon 
the  wiski  wen  it  is  lite  yaller." 


The  Bo^\•-Wo\VEKIES. 
We  stood  in  princely  Brummagem — 

We'd  come  to  see  the  Crockeries  : 
We  trotted  round  to  see  the  sights. 

The  castles  and  the  rockeries. 
That  is — we  icould  have  trotted  round, 

And  marvelled  muchly  thereat. 
But  for  a  tri\'ial  circumstance — 

Tliere  were  no  sights  to  stare  at  ! 

Bow  !  wow  !  wow  ! 

And  so  we  waited  till  the  e\'e. 

And  tried  the  Pantoniimeries, 
And  cracked  with  laughter  at  the  jokes 

And  mirth-provoking  rhymeries. 
That  is — we  shutild  have  sniggered  much, 

And  roared  like  any  calf  at 
The  funny  quips  and  verses,  but 

There  were  no  jokes  to  laugh  at  ! 

Bow  !  wow  !  wow  ! 
And  so  we  hied  us  for  our  hats 

And  ulsters  from  the  Cloakeries, 
And  slept  all  night  like  dormice  in 

The  room  above  the  Smokeries  — 
That  is,  we  ivould  have  slept  as  sound, 

And  had  no  cause  for  growling. 
But  there  were  gentlemen  below 

Who  spent  the  night  in  howling — 

Bow  !  wow  !  wow  ! 

And  so  we  trundled  back  to  town. 

And  sought  paternal  rooferies. 
But  first  we  had  a  rouser  at 

The  gay  and  festive  Spooferies — 
At  least,  we  would  have  had  a  time 

And  spent  it  rarely — but,  sir, 
It  being  Sunday  hindered  us — 

The  Spooferies  was  shut,  sir  ! 

Bow  !  wow  !  \\ow  ! 

With  the  above  quotations  I  must  conclude.  We 
returned  home  by  train,  possessed  of  a  rooted  objec- 
tion to  the  Birmingham  Road  as  a  winter-riding 
highway.  The  trip  was  not  unpleasant,  and  wc 
obtained  considerably  more  exercise  within  a  given 
mileage  than  I  ever  recollect  to  have  experienced 
before  ;  but  as  a  tour  it  did  not  come  up  to  our  ideal 
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and  any  future  trip  we  may  take  in  the  depth  of  the 
rainy  season  will  be  arranged  so  as  to  embrace 
somewhat  more  favourable  surfaces  than  that  from 
London  to  Birmingham.     Unless  he  wants  to  spend 


three  days  on  the  road,  and  is  possessed  of  a  large 
quantity  of  plodding  patience,  the  cyclist  had  far 
better  go  the  whole  distance  by  train  when  he  desires 
to  travel  from  the^Stanley  to  the  Speedwell  Show. 
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By    H.    J.    SWINDLEY. 
(See  Accompanying  Litliographs) 


I    TRUST  I  shall  not  offend  the  perspicuity  of 

I  readers  of  this  magazine  if  I  endeavour  to 
A  explain  in  a  few  brief  words  the  accompany, 
iug  sections  of  six  well-known  Metropolitan 
rises.  No  doubt  many  will,  on  a  first  glance,  swear 
by  Peter  and  by  Paul  that  in  no  part  is  Muswell 
Hill  so  steep  as  actually  shown  by  the  road  line  on 
the  section,  but  whilst  thus  innocently  perjuring 
themselves,  will  they  kindly  remember  that  the 
sections  are  plotted  to  two  distinct  scales  as  shown, 
viz.,  six  inches  equalling  one  mile  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  and  one  inch  equalling  every  hundred  feet 
of  vertical  rise  ?  Therefore,  the  comparison  between 
the  vertical  height  and  the  horizontal  distance  must 
nut  be  judged  ocularly,  but  by  actual  measurement. 

However,  as  I  have  given  and  indicated  the 
change  of  gradient  wherever  such  occurs,  measure- 
ments from  the  plan  by  scale  will  only  be  necessary 
to  those  sharp  gentlemen  who  are  desirous  of  catch- 
ing me  bathing  and  running  away  with  my  clothes. 

I  believe  the  sections  to  be  as  correct  as  it  is 
possible  to  draw  them  to  such  a  scale,  and  I  think 
(or   I    should   not   have   troubled   the    IV.W.    with 


them)  they  will  prove  useful  and  interesting  to  my 
fellow-cyclists.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  been  unable 
to  plot  them  from  actual  survey,  as  was  my  original 
intention,  employing  the  transcendent  abilities  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Curtis  James,  physically  and  mentally,  in 
holding  the  staff,  whilst  I  took  the  readings  with  the 
dumpy-level,  but  after  spending  a  Saturday  after- 
noon on  Ladbroke  Hill,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
bad  language  of  brewer's  draymen,  the  jibes  of 
butcher's  charioteers,  and  the  repeated  desires  of 
vulgar  little  boys  that  he  would  ascend  the  i5ft. 
staff,  balance  himself  on  the  point,  and  swim  in  mid- 
air a  la  street-acrobat,  his  proud  spirit  forsook  him, 
and  he  utterly  refused  to  turn  out  again. 

But  as  the  Ordnance  data  are  allowed  and  con- 
sidered to  be  absolutely  correct  in  judicial  courts,  I 
cannot  have  gone  far  wrong,  and  the  figures  I  have 
given  will,  I  think,  prove  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes.  I  may  add  that  my  calculations,  etc., 
have  been  checked  by  a  surveyor  of  known  ability, 
and,  with  the  permission  of  Messieurs  the  Editors  of 
this  magazine,  I  propose  to  give  next  month  a  few 
more  well-known  London  "  stiff-bits." 
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A    HIGHLAND    FUNERAL    IN    PERTHSHIRE. 
By   Charles    Robertson,    Sen.,    Edinburgh   Tricycling   Club. 


"  Sound  the  bag 
Let  ilka  kilted 
I     i    AVTNG    received  intimation  to  attend    the 
Jg\        obsequies  of  a  relative — a  native  of  Perth- 
m  m       shire — and  who  was  to  be  interred  in  the 
ancient  burying-ground  of  his  ancestors,  situated  a 
few    miles    from  the    Moor   of    Rannoch,    and    the 
weather  being  all  that  was  desirable,  I  mounted  my 
tricycle,  and  rode  the  fifty  miles  that  intervened  to 
the  village  of  Bankfoot,  where  the  deceased  had  died. 
We  had  fifty  miles  to  travel  on-  the  following  morn- 
ing ere  we  arrived  at  Mount  Alexander,  the  place 
of  burial.     The  drive  for  forty  miles  up  the  country 
was  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  the  whole  interest 
of  the  day's  proceedings  was   concentrated  in  the 
last  portion  of  the  journey,  which  so  impressed  me 
at  the  time,  that  I  wrote   these  few  jottings,  and 
present  them  now  to   my    cycling  friends.       The 
strath  which  we  were  now  about  to  penetrate,  was 
fully  ten  miles  long,  and  the  deceased  was  related 
to  a  great  many  families  therein,  and  the  Highlander 
makes  it  a  sacred  duty — and  will  travel   a   hundred 
miles — to  follow  his  relatives  to  their  last  resting- 
place.     As  the  funeral  cortege  wound  its  way  along 
this  lovely  glen — rich  in  warlike   lore  and  legend — 
the  mountaineers  gathered  in  large  numbers,  mostly 
mounted  on  horseback — and  also  a  few  on  machines. 
On  both  sides  of  us  the  chain  of  mountains  rose  to 
a  height  of  2,000  feet,  their  sides  indented  with  deep 
ravines,  thickly  fringed  with   birch — the  lake  at  our 
feet,  mirror-like,  glassing  the    skies    and  hills,   the 
tributary  burns    roaring  and  brawling  down    from 
among  the  boulders  and  rocks  above,  streaking  the 
hillsides  like  silver — the  women  gazing  timidly  from 
the  scattered  cottages,  some  seen  far  away  on  the 
distant  slopes — the  Highlanders  conversing  in  their 
native  Gaelic,  and  the  tramp,  tramp,  of  their  sturdy 
nags  resembling  a  troop  of  dragoons  on  the  march — 
all  combined  to  render  the  scene  at  once  singular 
and  interesting.     The  primitive  burying-ground  lay 
in  one  of  the  most  solitary  and  wildest  districts  in 
Perthshire,  surrounded  by    stupendous  mountains, 
and  rugged  in  the  extreme. 

"  No  sculptured  marble,  nor  pompous  lay 
No  storied  urn,  nor  animated  bust" 
was  here  officiously  displayed  to  tell  to  posterity 
of  the  assumed  virtues  of  those  who  lay  around,  but 
mere  slabs  of  rough  rock  taken  from  the  hillsides, 
or  the  bed  of  the  river,  washed  smooth  for  a  thousand 
years  by  running  water,  and  on  their  faces,   roughly 


pipe,  blaw  the  horn, 

clansman  gather." 

chiselled,  the  inscription  simply  recording  that 
"  Alexander  Stewart  has  ten  beds  here,"  some  more 
or  less,  and  a  modern  tombstone  or  two,  looking 
very  much  out  of  place  in  this  simple  graveyard. 
Here  lie  those  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Killie- 
crankie  with  Claverhouse,  in  1674,  and  also  many 
who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
in  1745-6,  at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  near 
Edinburgh,  Falkirk,  and  Culloden. 

"  Beneath  those  rugged  elms — that  yew  tree's  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in'many  a  mould'ring  heap. 
Each  in  his  cell  for  ever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 
Perhaps,  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire. 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed. 
Or  waked  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre." 

Before  the  inhumation  took  place  a  lunch  was 
served  round  to  the  mourners,  accompanied  with  a 
good  dram  of  "  Hieland  "  whiskey.  Several  parties 
had  come  from  long  distances,  and  seized  the 
opportunity  of  renewing  old  ties,  severed,  perhaps, 
for  many  years.  The  tout  ensemble  of  the  gathering 
at  this  moment  reminded  one  of  a  Covenanters' 
conventicle  among  the  hills.  Several  were  rechning 
on  the  turf — others  with  their  horses'  bridles  in  their 
hands — traps  unyoked,  with  their  horses  tied  within 
the  shafts — the  large  hearse  standing  unhorsed  in 
the  centre,  and  the  natives  conversing  sotto  voce — the 
mighty  hill  of  Schichallion  rising  abruptly  from  our 
feet — the  river  Tummel  roaring  along  its  rocky  bed 
— and  the  rude,  primevalsimplicity  of  the  graveyard, 
with  its  natural  majestic  surroundings — signalised 
it  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  tableaux  that  can  be 
witnessed. 

After  the  ceremony,  the  deoch-an-dorras,  or  stirrup- 
cup /s.v  /ocj,  was  administered  all  round,  and  after  deep 
and  heartfelt  expressions  of  goodwill,  this  singular 
company  mounted  their  horses,  and  the  funeral 
cavalcade  rode  slowly  out  of  Dunalastair  grounds, 
once  the  patrimony  of  Struan  Robertson,  chief  of  his 
clan,  and  who  would  turn  out,  in  ancient  times,  500 
kilted  warriors  for  foray,  creagh,  or  battle-field, 
but  whose  properly  is  now  possessed  by  a  Glasgow 
merchant.  Tempora  niutantuv  !  We  re-entered  the 
strath,  that  once  was  a  veritable  terra  incognita,  and 
as  little  known  in  the  last  century  as  some  parts  of 
Africa  at  the  present  day.      The  mourners  became 
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"  beautifully  less  "  as  we  pursued  our  course,  and 
before  reaching  the  boundary  of  the  glen,  the  original 
company  were  left  alone. 

The  Highland  Railway  has  revolutionised  this 
part  of  Perthshire.  I  recall  to  my  remembrance, 
when  a  lad,  of  visiting  this  district,  and  travelling  ten 
miles  to  catch  the  stage  coach  from  Inverness  to 
take  me  on  to  Perth,  and  having  to  retrace  my  steps 
on  two  successive  occasions  from  where  I  came 
from,  the  mail  being  crowded.  But  now  I  can  start 
from  Edinburgh  on  my  iron  steed,  defying  coach  or 
rail,  and  in  a  single  day's  riding,  reach  these  once 
formidable  fastnesses  that  even  the  Romans  could 
not  penetrate,  and  experience  a  genial  Highland 
welcome. 

"  Can  such  things  be, 

And  overcome  us,  like  a  summer's  cloud, 

Without  our  special  wonder  ?" 

The  predatory  and  warlike  habits  of  the  moun- 
taineers are  now  entirely  changed.  The  sudden  de- 
scent upon  their  neighbours  with  target  and  claymore 
are  now  things  of  the  past,  and  "black  mail  "  and 
lifting  "  guid  black  cattle  wherever  they  ran  '1  is  be- 
coming matter  of  tradition;  and  Highland  hospitality 
—comine  il  fatit — has  now  become  proverbial,  and  a 
household  word.  Few  roads  intersected  this  country 
in  the  last  century,  but  this  is  altered,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  no  better  roads  for  cyclists  are  found  in 
Scotland.  The  state  of  the  country  at  that  time 
gave  rise  to  the  following  anachronism  : — 
"  If  you'd  seen  these  roads  before  they  were  made, 

You'd  hold  up  your  hands,  and  bless  General  Wade."* 

As  an  instance  of  the  want  of  coach  roads  at  that 
time,  I  may  mention  that  General  Cope's  carriage, 
which  was  taken  at  Prestonpans,  was  employed  to 
carry  Struan  Robertson  back  to  the  Highlands 
(Mount  Alexander),  who  was  unable  from  old  age  to 
accompany  the  expedition,  and  the  vehicle  was 
actually  carried  over  a  track  by  the  clansmen,  and 
after  lying  in  his  courtyard  till  almost  rotten,  was 
broken  up  for  firewood  a  number  of  years  ago,  and 
completely  destroyed. 

Civilisation  has  advanced  rapidly  ;  the  Sassenach 
and  the  stranger  are  welcome,  and  within  these  few 
years  past  large  numbers  of  cyclists  are  seen  dis- 
porting themselves  in  all  our  lovely  straths  and 
glens — I  have  no  doubt  combining  a  due  proportion 
of  health  and  vigour. 

A  lew  anecdotes  of  the  Highlanders  who  took  part 
in  the  rebellion  of  1745  will  serve  to  illustrate  their 
habits  and  manners  at  that  time. 

At  the   battle   of    Prestonpans,    a    hillman    was 


stripping   an     English     officer     he    had    killed    of 
his  rich  accoutrements,  when  his  comrade  came  up 
and   wished   a   share   of  the  plunder,  when  Donald 
replied,    with    charming    naivete,    "  Go    and    kill    a 
shentleman  for  yourself !"     Another,  who  had   got  a 
watch,  sold  it  some  time  afterwards  to  a  person  for  a 
trifle,   remarking,  when  the  bargain  was  concluded, 
"  She'll  be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  it — the  beastie  died 
last  night  " — it  having  stopped  for  want  of  winding 
up.     A  horse  was  exchanged  for  a  common  pistol. 
Others  were  seen  carrying  troopers'  saddles  on  their 
heads,  making  their  way  from  the  battle-field  to  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  as  if  their  fortunes  were  made. 
A  worthy  citizen  proceeding  up  the  Canongate  of 
Edinburgh  one  night,  was  startled  by  a  Celt  rushing 
out  of  a  close  and  presenting  his  dirk  at  his  throat, 
demanding  "  Your  life — or  ta  bawpee  "  (only  a  half- 
penny), which  he  at  once    gave  to  the  predatory 
warrior,  who  immediately  stalked  down  the  street, 
his  tartan   plaid   flying  behind   him,  with   an   air  of 
satisfaction,  as  if  he  had  just  won  a  competency. 
Of  course,  the  natural  promptings  of  his  upbring- 
ing, and  the  force  of  habit  being  strong  within  him 
— the  law  of  nieum  et  tuum  not  being  recognised  in 
these  days— he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
doing  a  quiet  stroke  of  business,  and  "  spoliating 
ye  enemy  "  in  the  very  centre  of  their  stronghold. 
"  Bring  a  Highlander  frae  his  hill. 
Clap  in  his  cheek  a  Highland  gill. 
Say,  such  is  Eoyal  Charlie's  will. 
An'  there's  the  foe  ; 
He  has  nae  thought  but  how  to  kill 
Twa  at  a  blow. 

The  above  verse  of  Robert  Burns  was  verified  at 
the  battle  of  Preston.  A  young  Highlander,  scarcely 
formed,  was  presented  to  the  Prince  as  a  prodigy, 
having  killed  fourteen  of  the  enemy.  The  Prince 
asked  him  if  it  was  true.  "  I  do  not  know,"  he  re- 
plied, "if  I  killed  them,  but  I  brought  fourteen 
soldiers  to  the  ground  with  my  claymore." 

Prince  Charles  visited  the  house  of  an  Edinburgh 
bailie,  attended  by  a  single  mountaineer.  The  bailie 
happened  to  wear  a  voluminous,  dignified,  and  well- 
powdered  periwig.  On  observing  this  grand  orna- 
ment, and  seeing  the  Prince  at  the  same  time 
wearing  his  own  pale,  unostentatious  locks,  it  struck 
the  mind  of  the  poor  Highlander  that  there  was 
somel^hing  inappropriate  in  the  respective  appear- 
ances of  the  two  heads.  Going  up  to  the  magistrate, 
therefore,  he  deliberately  lifted  off  his  wig  before  the 
poor  gentleman  was  aware,  and  muttering  that  "  it 
was  a  shame  to  see  ta  like  o'  her,  clarty  thing,  wear- 
ing sic  a  braw  hap,  when  ta  vera  Prince  hersel'  had 


*Government — knowing  that  the  Highlands  never  could  be  subdued  until  roads  were  made,  so  as  infantry  could  penetrate  the 
country — appointed  General  Wade  to  this  momentous  undertaking,  much  to  the  natives'  chagrin,  who  foresaw  that  their 
safety  and  prestige  was  lost  for  ever. 
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naething  on  ava,"  fairly  transferred  it  to  His  Royal 
Highness,  on  whose  head  he  proceeded  to  adjust  it 
with  great  care  and  apparent  reverence. 

The  following  anecdote  is  derived  frona  most  re- 
spectable authority,  and  is  given  by  a  grandniece  of 
an  eye-witness  : — A  party  of  recruits,  marching  down 
from  their  native  mountains,  and  passing  through  the 
parish  of  Arngask  (Perthshire),  on  a  Sunday  forenoon, 
suddenly  discovered  that  their  shoes  were  in  great 
necessity  of  repair,  or  rather  of  renewal,  and  com- 
plained to  their  commander  that  unless  provided 
with  a  supply  of  these  necessary  articles  they  did  not 
believe  they  should  be  able  to  proceed.  The  officer 
felt  the  dilemma  to  be  extreme,  as  it  was  at  once 
necessary  that  his  party  should  lose  no  time  in 
getting  to  headquarters,  and  impossible  that  they 
should  procure  the  means  of  transporting  them 
thither,  the  day  being  one  upon  which  the  tradesmen 
of  the  Lowlands  would  transact  no  secular  business. 
He  observed  the  parish  church  hard  by ;  he  also 
heard  the  whole  assembled  musical  powers  of  the 
parish  making  it  ring  with  psalmody.  Confound 
them  !  he  thought,  if  they  will  not  sell  us  new  brogues, 
we  will  make  them  put  us  to  rights  another  way. 
He  accordingly  marched  his  men  up  to  the  church, 
lid  them  in,  commanded  every  man  to  help  himself, 
and  showed  an  example,  by  seizing  the  shoes  of  the 
precentor.  His  precept  and  practice  together  had 
such  an  effect,  that  in  less  than  three  minutes  the 
shoes  of  the  congregation  were  transferred  to  the 
feet  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  unfortunate  wor- 
shippers left  to  walk  home  barefooted  as  best  they 
might. 

The  state  of  their  larder,  when  encamped  at 
Duddingstone  and  Falkirk,  was  in  anything  but  a 
satisfactory  state,  and  a  local  poet  says — 

"  The  cocks  and  hens,  and  churns  and  cheese. 
Did  kill  and  eat  when  they  could  seize ; 
And  when  the  owners  did  exclaim — 
'  Hup,  pup,  hersel'  pe  far  frae  hame ; 
You  need  not  fash  to  say  no  thing — 
Hersel'  brings  you  a  pra  new  king  /'  " 

The  Lowlanders  were  often  highly  amused  by  the 
demands  of  their  Highland  guests  and  the  uncouth 
broken  language  in  which  their  demands  were  pre- 
ferred. They  would  ask  for  "  a  pread,  a  putter,  and 
a  sheese,  till  something  petter  be  ready."  One  of 
them  was  heard  to  say,  "  You'll  put  down  a  pread, 
matam,  and  a  putter,  matam,  and  a  sheese,  matam, 
and  a  tea,  matam,  and  you'll  kive  her  a  shilling  to 
carry  her  to  the  next  toun,  matam."  Two  or  three 
Highlanders  laid  violent  hands  on  a  flaming  Jacobite, 
named  Watt,  an  innkeeper,  brought  him  out  to  the 
street  in  front  of  his  own  door,  and  deliberately 
eased  his  feet  of  a  pair  of  new  shoes  with  silver 
buckles.     His  declaration  that  he  was  in  then"  favour 


did  not  save  him,  one  of  them  ironically  observing-- 
"  Sae  muckle  ta  petter — she'll  no  grumble  to  shange 
a  progue  for  the  Prince's  guid."  It  was  their 
practice  of  entering  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  at 
meal-times,  and  searching  the  kail-pots  with  their 
dirks — and  appropriating  what  they  could — all  "  for 
ta  cood  o'  ta  Prince." 

It  is  an  attested  fact  that  many  of  the  English 
believed  the  Highlanders  to  ba  cannibals ;  and 
mothers  were  seen  secreting  their  children  at  their 
approach.  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  chief  of  his  clan,  and 
a  perfect  gentleman,  entering  his  billet  one  night  at 
Preston,  his  landlady  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and 
with  uplifted  hands  and  tears  in  her  eyes,  supplicated 
him  to  take  her  life,  but  to  spare  her  two  children. 
He  asked  her  if  she  were  in  her  senses,  and  told  her 
to  explain  herself,  when  she  answered  that  every- 
body said  the  Highlanders  ate  children — 2nd  made  them 
thsiv  common  food.  Cameron  assured  her  that  he 
would  not  injure  either  her  or  her  children — when 
she  opened  a  press,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Come  out,  children,  the  gentlemen  will  not  eat 
you !" 

During  the  Prince's  occupation  of  Edinburgh,  the 
landlady  of  a  Highlander  one  day  came  into  his 
room,  exclaiming  loudly  against  a  neighbour  who 
she  said  owed  her  eight  shillings,  and  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  times  not  to  pay  her.  "  Come 
along  with  me,"  said  the  Celt,  "and  I'll  let  ye  see 
ta  cood  law,  and  shustice,  too."  He  entered  the 
house  of  the  debtor,  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand.  "  Mistress,"  he  said  to  the  dame — "  Do  ye 
pe  awin  this  honest  landlaty  ta  aught  shilling  ?" 
"  And  what  the  muckle  deevil  hae  ye  to  do  wi't  ?" 
was  the  answer.  "  I'll  show  ye  what  I  have  te  dae 
wi't,"  said  the  Highlander,  and,  mounting  a  cutty 
stool,  he  proceeded  with  great  nonchalance  to  depopu- 
late the  good  woman's  shelves  of  her  shining  pewter 
plates,  which  he  handed  down  one  by  one  into  his 
landlady's  apron,  saying,  at  every  successive  descent 
of  his  arm,  "  Tere's  ta  cood  law,  and  shustice,  too  !" 
When  the  woman  saw  her  cherished  plates  laid 
waste  she  relented  incontinent,  and  paid  the  money. 
The  Highland  judge  replaced  the  plates,  except  a 
few,  which  he  desired  the  landlady  to  take  home. 
"What!"  exclaimed  the  proprietress,  "ami  no  to 
get  a'  my  plates  back  when  I've  paid  my  debt?" 
"  Tat  you  are  not,"  said  the  mountaineer,  "  unless 
you  give  me  ta  other  twa  shilling  for  laying  ta  law 
upon  you."  Which  the  woman  was  actually  obliged 
to  pay,  and  the  Highlander  then  went  home  with  his 
landlady,  exlaiming,  "  Tare  now,  ta  cood  law,  and 
shustice,  too." 

Two  Highlanders  entered  a  farmhouse  near  Edin- 
burgh, where  they  found  no  one  but  an  old  woman. 
They  searched  the  house,  and  found  a  web  of  coarse 
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cloth,  and  made  no  scruple  to  unroll  it  and  cut  off 
as  much  as  they  thought  would  make  a  coat  to  each. 
The  woman  exclaimed,  "Ye  villains,  ye'll  ha'e  to 
account  for  this  yet."  "  And  when  will  we  pe 
account  for't  ?"  asked  one  of  the  Highlanders.     "  At 


the  last  day,"  said  the  woman.  "Ta  last  day!" 
replied  the  Highlander.  "  Tat  pe  cood  long  credit, 
we'll  even  pe  takin'  a  waistcoat  ta  !"  and  they  cut  off 
a  few  yards  more  cloth. 
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LOUIE— A    REFLECTION. 
By  Charles  E.  Bacon'. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THREE  weeks  had  gone  by,  and  had  been  spent 
in  slight  tours,  visits,  and  one  delightful 
round  of  amusement,  but  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  neither  Lion  Breakspeare  nor  Miss 
Louie  seemed  particularly  pleased  with  each  other 
— they  treated  one  another  with  cool,  cutting  civility, 
and  that  was  all. 

One  day  we — I  mean  the  boys  by  "  we  " — were  all 
gathered  together  talking  of  the  girls.  Very  naughty 
of  us  to  pick  them  to  pieces  behind  their  backs,  was 
it  not,  dear  young  ladies  ?  "  Like  their  impu- 
dence !"  I  fancy  I  hear  some  of  you  are  saying,  and 
we  can  only  plead  Ophelia's  excuse,  "  Young  men 
will."  But  before  you  condemn  us  harshly,  I  would 
ask  you — Are  you  altogether  free  from  the  sin  of 
chatting  about  your  friends,  their  lovers,  and  ap- 
proaching marriages  ?  What  makes  you  girls,  sup- 
posing some  of  you  are  in  a  room,  rush  to  the 
window  if  you  see  someone  you  know  pass  by  with  a 
young  man,  whom  you  may  perhaps  know  as  well  ? 
Why  do  you  remark  that  he  is  handsome,  and  that 
he  is  this,  and  that,  and  something  else  ?  You  don't 
talk  about  anybody  else  !  Why,  you  say  that  as  if 
you  really  expected  me  to  believe  you.  Why  do  you 
come  home  from  church  and  tell  us  that  Miss  Jones 
had  such  a  duck  of  a  bonnet  ?  That  she  looked  so 
pretty  in  it,  with  her  golden  curls  escaping  from 
underneath,  and  as  it  was  crimson  and  had  such  a 
dear  little  bird  on  it,  it  only  wanted  a  frame  round 
her  to  make  her  quite  a  charming  picture  in  crimson 
and  gold.  Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of  your 
going  there  is  because  you  want  to  see  a  new  shawl 
of  a  rare  pattern,  that  has  set  all  the  worn  n  talking 
for  a  week  past,  and  which  you  know  Mrs.  Sinythe — • 
an  "  e  "  added  to  make  it  more  refined — will  come 
out  in  ?  Perhaps  you  go  because  you  know  that  two 
eyes  will  be  eagerly  watching  for  your  appearance  ? 
Perhaps  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  see  with  your 
own  eyes  that  that  wicked  Mr.  Headhitter  is  really 
taking  his  wife  out  again  ?  And  you  don't  remark 
upon  their  looks  when  you  get  home,  do  you  ?  Oh 
dear,  no  !  Prevent  you  women  from  gossiping  about 
others  than  "  our  noble  selves,"  and  we  rob  you  of 


the  very  charm  of  existence.  No,  no!  don't  blame 
us  for  talking  about  girls  and  their  vagaries,  since 
you  yourselves  engage  in  the  delightful  task. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  what  we  talked  about.  Buddy 
began  it.  Quoth  he,  "  What  do  you  think  of 
Miss  Major  ?  Speaking  for  myself,  she  seems  to 
puzzle  me.  I  cannot  understand  her."  "You  have 
not  intelligence  enough,"  Lionel  broke  in.  "All 
right,  lovesick  Romeo — I  don't  need  your  barking," 
retorted  Buddy,  with  a  readiness  of  resource  which 
delighted  me,  for  there  was  always  some  fun  to  be 
had  out  of  these  passages  of  arms  between  he  and 
Lion.  "  Cease  your  growling ;  remember  that  Shake- 
speare says,  '  When  I  ope  my  mouth  let  no  dog  bark.' 
To  come  again  to  Miss  Major,  she  seems  so  proud 
and  cold,  yet  so  queenly  and  graceful,  that  one 
cannot  help  admiring  her ;  she  almost  frightens  one, 
for  she  is  at  times  so  freezingly  frigid,  and  so 
gracious  and  winning  at  others.  She  is  a  girl  of 
some  resolution — what  you  would  call  strong- 
minded,  in  fact." 

There  was  a  "  flash  of  silence,"  and  each  was 
occupied  with  his  own  thoughts.  I  must  say  that 
"strong-minded"  made  me  think  of  those  of  the 
shrieking  sisterhood  who,  forgetting  that  wifehood 
and  motherhood  are  the  crown  and  limit  of  a 
woman's  life,  rave  at  School  Board  meetings  ; 
women  who  lose  their  dignity  in  wordy  scuffles  at 
vestries,  and  disguise  the  sweetness  of  their  voices 
with  the  slang  of  factious  strife ;  who  neglect  their 
household  duties  for  those  of  deputationising  in 
little  bodies,  better  termed  "  local  howls."  Yet,  as 
I  thought  of  the  good  done  by  many  public  women, 
of  the  many  silent  deeds  of  heroism  done  by  some 
of  them,  I  thought  I  could  see  what  Buddy  meant. 

"  She  can  dance  too — almost  as  well  as  Junius 
Junior's  '  M.B.'  " 

"  Dance,  Buddy  !"  we  both  exclaimed,  "  why  how 
do  you  know  that — this  weather  too  ?" 

"  How  ?"  said  he.  "  I  was  at  Umpire's,  and  the 
coversation  was  about  dancing.  She  was  talking 
about  minuets,  and  complaining  that  she  met  but 
few  people  who  could  dance  them,  and  to  illustrate 
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what  she  said  she  just  pkouetted  a  moment.  But 
she  seems  to  me  to  be  a  modern  Mrs.  Macbeth  in 
disposition— I  don't  mean  so  bad,  of  course,  but  she 
has  a  determined  mind.  By-the-bye,  she  says  she 
does  not  care  for  the  tricycle." 

"What  do  you  think  of  her,  Lion  ?"  I  asked,  and 
'  he  answered  thus  : 

"  Much  of  what  Buddy  says  is  true,  and  she  fairly 
puzzles  me ;  she  has  no  disposition  to  flirt,  I  am  told, 
and  she  never  has  been  known  to  favour  any  of  the 
youth  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  she  treats  all  alike.  It 
seems  to  me  that  she  is  not  for  love,  she  was  made 
to  queen  it  over  the  hearts  of  men,  to  be  a  lovely 
phantom  which  would  allure  and  fly  as  one  followed  ; 
a  sorceress  who  would  enchant,  and  then  laugh  at 
the  folly  of  her  victims ;  a  Will-o'-the-wisp  who 
would  ensnare,  like  Pleasure  in  the  painting.  Umpire 
says  she  writes  for  the  local  paper  and  others,  and 
also  told  me  as  a  secret  (though  an  open  one)  that 
she  contemplates  writing  some  book,  and — and — but 
what  is  it.  Buddy  ?  you  seem  anxious  to  speak." 

"So  she  is  a  blue-stocking,  is  she  ?"  quizzed  that 
hopeful  youth.  "  A  lady  novelist !  We  are  in  luck  ! 
A  bit  of  a  blue-stocking  !  Somehow,  all  ladies  are 
born  novelists,  of  a  questionable  order  of  merit, 
though  here  and  there,  like  small  hills  from  a  plain, 
a  few  loom  largely  on  the  imagination.  Of  course,  I 
leave  out  Eliot  and  Sand — they  are  unapproachable. 
But  let  us  hope  that  she  is  not  one  of  the  class  who, 
because  they  have  a  smattering  of  French  and 
Italian,  manage  to  drag  their  heroes  all  over  France 
and  Italy,  so  that  they  may  show  off  their  knowledge 
of  the  language  by  interlarding  the  dialogues  with 
phrases.  A  girl  with  a  face  like  Miss  Major's  should 
be  something  out  of  the  common." 

I  beamed  upon  Buddy  with  rapture  sweet  and  rare. 
The  ingenuous  youth  was  surpassing  himself  and 
talking  with  a  wisdom  rare  to  him.  He  was  like  Don 
Quixote,  for  at  times  he  talked  sense,  such  sense  as 
delighted  his  hearers. 

"  Go  on,  sweet  youth,"  I  said,  "  of  a  truth  we  are 
diverted  ;  I  am  sure  I  am,  and  no  doubt  Lionel  is," 
for  he  never  seemed  tired  of  listening  when  anyone 
talked  of  "  the  Major,"  as  Buddy,  with  shocking 
freedom  and  appalling  familiarity,  had  dubbed  her. 

"  Well,"  he  resumed,  evidently  pleased  at  this  tri- 
bute to  his  powers  to  charm,  coming  as  it  did  from 
those  who  mostly  chaffed  him,  "  I  saw  her  angry 
once.  Some  shopboy  at  a  place  where  she  was  pur- 
chasing called  her  '  Totty,'  or  something  of  the  sort, 
and  she  turned  on  him  like  a  tigress.  Ah  !  it  was  a 
beautiful  sight,  and  I  never  thought  that  that  seem- 
ingly cold  nature  contained  so  much  passion.  It 
heightened  her  beauty  wonderfully,  and  I  must  say 
you  can  hardly  conceive  a  more  splendid  sight  than 
a  fine  woman  enraged  and  aroused,     I  love  to  see  it. 


I  would  even  almost  offend  Miss  Major  just  to  see 
her  once  more  angry.  Now,  don't  flash  your  eyes 
like  that,  Lionel — you  know  what  I  mean.  Such  a 
woman  is  a  poem  of  passion  ;  all  her  dignity  glows 
through  her,  and  her  eyes  flash  and  sparkle  as  she 
dictates  her  will  supreme,  her  will  divine.  Her  in- 
sulted blood  crimsons  her  everywhere,  so  that  you 
might  almost  say  '  her  very  body  thought.'  Yes,  'tis 
a  grand  sight,  and  when  righteous  indignation  is  the 
motive  power,  it  seems  to  elevate  the  girl  into  some- 
thing approaching  the  sublime." 

O  rare  Buddy  !  Truly  there  was  more  in  this 
precocious  youth  than  I  had  given  him  credit  for, 
and  I  turned  the  full  blaze  of  my  eyes  upon  him.  I 
positively  glowed  with  admiration  for  him.  Was 
this  the  same  youth  who  had  disported  himself 
before  the  subject  of  our  discourse  on  the  morning 
of  our  meeting  ?     Surely  not. 

"  Now,  boys,"  interrupted  Lionel,  "  what  are  we 
going  to  do  to-day  ? 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  for  one  have  promised  Umpire 
that  I  would  call  in  for  afternoon  tea.  There  will  be 
one  or  two  of  the  sex  there,  and  I  believe  that  Miss 
Major  will  also  condescend  to  grace  the  place  with 
her  presence.  Besides,  Umpire's  sister,  Patty,  has 
come  home,  and  if  you  fellows  want  to  see  a  really 
genuine  kind-hearted  girl,  just  give  a  call.  But  I 
like  Umpire,  she  is  the  only  girl  who  knows  my 
taste  in  tea,  and  you  know  what  an  old  woman  I  am 
for  that — like  Johnson,  if  I  can  drink  one  cup  I  can 
drink  twenty.  I  should  almost  think  that  Buddy  has 
come  from  there  to-day,  for  I  cannot  otherwise 
account  for  his  extraordinary  and  washerwoman- 
like garrulity." 

"  Dear  me  !"  queried  Buddy.  "  What  about  May  ? 
I  thought  she  was  the  only  girl  who  ever  satisfied 
you." 

"  Well,  yes,"  I  replied,  "  but  she  is  miles  away 
now,  and  we  are  here  to  enjoy  life." 

"  Hear,  hear !"  he  exclaimed,  "  but  what  a  fuss 
you  fellows  do  make  of  your  girls  !  Here's  Beau 
nearly  breaks  his  neck  one  night  in  a  storm  for  his— 
shall  I  say  '  mash  ?'  You  seem  torn  by  a  thousand 
worries  concerning  them.  Ah,  me!  I  wish  I  was  a 
pretty  girl !  How  nice  it  would  be  to  have  such  nice 
young  fellows  (here,  gentle  reader,  I,  on  hearing 
this,  positively  smirked  with  new-born  friendship) 
as  you  always  dangling  after  me  !  How  nice  to 
have  them  burning  to  give  me  favours,  and  longing 
to  make  me  presents  !  How  innocent  I  would 
appear  when  one  just  before  Valentine's  Day  would 
enquire  the  size  of  my  dainty  little  hand,  and  though 
I  should  know  what  he  wanted  it  for,  yet  I  would 
try  to  press  him  for  a  reason,  and  pretend  to  be 
much  astonished  at  his  demand.  Then,  after  further 
quibbling,  I  would  shyly  murmur  '  sixes  ' — and  on 
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the  14th  wouldn't  I  just  rush  to  the  door  at  the  post- 
man's summons  to  see  if  he  had  sent  only  one  pair 
or  a  small  presentation  box.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  be 
a  pretty  girl,  to  be  taken  to  picnics ;  no  cab  fares  to 
pay,  every  wish  studied,  and  my  frown  regarded  as 
a  grave  calamity.  Oh,  that  would  be  joyful ! 
When  we  quarelled,  and  I  should  be  longing  to  make 
it  up,  but  not  liking  to  make  the  first  advance, 
how  gratified  I  should  be  to  see  him  come  to 
me  and  say,  '  Oh,  do  make  it  up  !  I  cannot  bear 
this  suspense  !  '  and  then,  after  he  had  expressed 
his  sorrow  for  what  really  was  my  own  fault,  he 
would  beg  for  a  kiss,  and  I  should  ask,  with  all 
the  naivete  and  captivating  archness  of  my  sex, 
what  it  was  he  meant  ? — but  I  should  give  him 
one,  so  shyly  too,  and  with  a  great  show  of  re- 
luctance, though  I  should  enjoy  it  quite  as  much 
as  him.  Yes,  I  wish  I  was  a  girl !  How  I  would 
torture  your  hearts  and  rack  you  with  the  pains  and 
fears  and  anxiety  engendered  by  love  !" 

"Yet  you  would  only  be  too  glad  to  fall  in  love," 
ejaculated  Lion,  "  and  I  believe  you  have  had  a 
taste  of  it,  or  else  you  have  studied  female  nature 
very  keenly." 

Buddy  reddened,  but  went  on,  "  I  must  leave  you 
now.  I  am  going  to  see  a  real  live  hero — a  friend  of 
mine  whom  I  am  going  to  call  on — a  man  who  braved 
the  terrors  of  the  law,  who  scoffed  at  its  awful 
majesty,  enthroned  in  the  body  of  a  bobby,  a  man 
who  had  desperate  encounters  with  the  minions  of 
the  force,  and  finally  inscribed  his  name  upon  the 
deathless  roll  of  fame.  To-day  I  shall  shake  this 
man  by  the  hand,  which  honoured  paw  shall  never 
more  be  washed  for  fear  the  honour  shall  be  washed 
away.     You,  too,  shall  see  him  if  you  hke." 

"  You  know  a  real  live  hero  !  Is  it  possible  ?  Who 
can  it  be  ?  I  noticed  a  lot  of  flags  at  the  station, 
but  I  thought  that  they  were  put  there  to  welcome 
home  the  Mayor,  whose  presence  in  London  had 
secured  the  passing  of  a  local  bill  of  some  impor- 
tance. Yes,  Buddy,  we  will  see  this  lion.  Upon  my 
word,  we  are  meeting  with  some  remarkable  people. 
But  who  is  he  ?"  asked  Lionel. 

"  Mayor,  no  !"  replied  Buddy.  "  My  hero  is  a 
man  who  has  gained  immortality  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  who  also  undertook  a  perilous  journey  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  ;  he  is,  in  short,  a  man  who,  by 
strenuous  exertions,  managed  to  get  his  name  one 
year  upon  the  top  line  of  Ripley's  visiting  book  !" 

He  fled,  but  not  before  I  had  managed  to  gently 
harpoon  him  with  a  handy  toasting-fork,  and  with  a 
fearful  aspect  struck  terror  into  him'  by  the  scintilla- 
tions of  my  gimlet  eye. 

"  That  boy  will  come  to  a  bad  end,"  remarked 
Lionel,  breaking  the  silence.  "  Not  a  thing  can  one 
speak  of  but  it  is  turned  into  ridicule.     Now  about 


'  the  Major.'  I  am  not  a  bit  more  forward  than 
when  I  first  began  to  lay  siege  to  her.  There  is  no 
holding  her  attention  for  a  moment.  She  is  the  '  un- 
sunned snow.'  She  thoroughly  despises  much  of 
the  youth  of  this  town,  and  blasts  and  withers  with 
the  lightning  of  her  scorn  the  well-dressed  nincom- 
poops and  chippy-chappies  of  the  gemts  '  dude.' 
She  is  like  the  eagle,  which,  poised  on  stately  wing 
against  the  snow-white  cloud's  radiant  breast,  de- 
clines to  mix  with  meaner  fowl  below.  I  suppose 
she  classes  me  with  them,  yet,  though  she  is  so 
studiously  cold  and  formal,  I  believe  that  she  does 
think  of  me  a  little.  Sometimes,  when  I  have  met 
her  by  accident,  the  red  flag  of  the  blush  has  hung 
out  in  her  cheeks,  and  she  has  seemed  ill  at  ease. 
Sometimes  I  have  caught  her  regarding  me  when 
she  has  thought  that  she  was  not  noticed,  but  no 
hint,  however  artful,  however  innocent  of  design 
to  anyone  else,  touches  her ;  it  only  glances  off  her 
like  water  off  a  duck's  back.  The  suspense  is  mad- 
dening. The  girl  must  see  that  I  care  for  her :  she 
could  read  it  in  my  eyes.  I  asked  her  if  she  would 
allow  me  to  take  her  out  on  the  sociable  at  Um- 
pire's, but  she  would  not  go,  although  her  father 
asked  her  to — I  believe  he  likes  me — and  added  he 
would  not  have  her  spoil  her  health  by  too  much 
writing  and  staying  indoors." 

"  Cheer  up,  Lionel,"  I  replied,  "  faint  heart  never 
won  fair  lady.  You  have  not  known  her  long  enough." 

"  Oh,  I  am  no  conventional  lover,  you  know,"  he 
said,  and  I  answered,  "  But  you  must  restrain  your 
impetuosity,  for  though  the  girl  has  not  given  you 
any  visible  sign  of  encouragement,  yet  I  believe  she 
is  not  so  indifferent  as  you  say.  Remember,  that 
which  is  easily  gained  is  lightly  valued.  I  noticed 
only  a  short  time  back,  while  Umpire  was  talking 
about  you,  she  seemed  to  take  the  greatest  interest 
in  your  doings;  she  heard  of  your  upward  struggles, 
the  wreck  of  your  family,  and  the  descent  from  com- 
parative riches  to  what,  for  you,  would  be  poverty. 
She  enquired,  with  an  eagerness  I  could  not  have 
thought  her  capable  of,  of  your  attempts  to  retrieve 
an  honoured  name,  and  said  that  when  you  returned 
to  your  college,  she  would  like  you  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  her  brother.  If  the  girl  did  not 
like  you,  Lionel,  she  would  not  have  said  that.  In 
short,  I  think  her  a  treasure  to  gain  ;  she  is  a  jewel 
fit  to  crown  any  man's  life — a  precious  diadem — but 
it  wants  winning.  I  believe  she  is  ambitious,  and  I 
rather  fancy  that  she  thinks  you  are  not  quite  firm 
enough.  She  has  an  idea  that  you  are  a  mere  plea- 
sure-seeker." 

"  Has  she  ?"  and  his  breath  came  quick  and  short. 
"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! "  he  laughed,  and  was  gone  after 
Buddy. 
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"Fool!"  I  thought:  "To  thiok  about  love  just  when 
you  are  trying  to  shine  intellectually  is  like  stirring 
up  the  muddy  bottom  of  a  clear  stream."  But  I  felt 
rebuked  when  I  thought  how  I  myself  had  fought  for 
my  own  May,  whom  I  seemed  to  see  now,  and  I  felt 
it  was  foolish  to  argue  against  the  powerful  and 
resistless  flood  of  human  passion  and  instincts. 
"  Love  rules  the  camp,"  etc.,  and  is  there  one  who 
will  dare  to  dispute  the  indubitable  truth  of  that 
maxim  ?  Yes — Lionel,  who  had  laughed  at  love,  was 
at  last  enchained,  it  seemed. 


CHAPTER    III. 

I  am  going  to  chronicle  what  took  place  at 
Umpire's.  They  were  all  there  except  my  two 
friends.  Patty's  rosy  face  was  beaming  upon  us ; 
Umpire  was  red  and  flushed,  through  her  exertions 
to  be  home  in  time  on  the  tricycle  ;  the  chaperon,  to 
my  delight,  in  a  dozy  and  dreamy  state  ;  while  papa 
left  us  to  our  own  sweet  selves — our  "  chatter"  dis- 
turbed him,  he  said.  Brother  Joe  was  chatting  with 
Miss  Major,  who,  I  noticed,  looked  eagerly  up  when 
a  bicycle  bell  sounded,  as  if  she  expected  someone. 
Perhaps,  in  her  inmost  heart,  she  was  wishing  for 
Lionel,  but  he  came  not.  Like  Buddy  and  I,  he  was 
given  carte  blanche,  but  he  never  availed  himself  of  it. 
Again  he  purposely  stayed  away.  This  time  he  did 
not  want  to  let  "the  Major"  see  he  was  dying  for 
her,  as  she  seemed  to  signify  his  presence  was  dis- 
tasteful to  her.  If  she  were  proud,  he  also  was 
proud — he  would  not  bend  the  knee  to  any  girl. 
Perhaps  he  was  conceited ;  certainly,  he  was  some- 
what egotistical,  but  never  conceited  of  his  personal 
appearance,  etc.  Cheeky,  if  you  like,  also  ambitious. 
He  had  too  great  a  confidence  in  his  powers,  I  will 
own ;  but  he  was  not  conceited,  and  there  was 
nothing  selfish  in  his  egotism — it  was  of  no  mean 
type.  He  was  proud,  and  he  stayed  away.  His 
heart  would  have  burst  rather  than  be  chained  by 
woman's  silken  fetters,  if  he  could  have  made  it.  If 
he  fell  in  love  he  would  be  a  lion  in  love,  indeed. 
His  present  craze  I  regarded  as  transitory.  True, 
he  said  he  loved  madly  this  girl,  but  rather  than  see 
her  cold,  contemptuous,  and  galling  smile  of  pity,  he 
would,  I  knew,  struggle  with  the  giant  passion,  and 
try  to  gain  the  mastery — if  he  could.  ///  A  homily 
could  be  written  on  that  word,  but  this  is  not  the 
place  for  it. 

They  chattered  away  as  girls  only  will  chatter. 
No  woman  lacks  fluency  of  language,  it  is  in  them, 
and  will  flow  out  as  water  from  a  fountain  flows,  and 
every  woman  is  a  sweet  babbling  brook  of  words. 
What  a  charm  there  is  in  the  conversation  of  a 
beautiful  and  educated  woman  !  her  laugh  too — there 
is  a  world  of  meaning  in  it ;  it  is  a  language  by  itself, 
a   terrible   weapon,  too,   an   engine   of  destruction. 


History  has  been  made  and  great  schemes  shattered 
because  a  woman  has  laughed  in  ridicule.  Folly 
has  been  crushed  and  imposture  ridiculed  into 
seeming  innocence  by  a  woman's  scornful  laugh. 
Coming  to  ourselves,  what  experience  is  there  more 
galling  and  humiliating  than  to  come  a  cropper 
before  girls  ?  Have  any  of  you  ever  fallen  into  an 
attitude  not  calculated  to  command  pubHc  admiration 
and  respect  before  a  girls'  school  ?  and,  if  so,  does 
not  the  stifled  laughter  still  ring  in  your  ears  ?  cannot 
you  recollect  the  vain  attempts  to  suppress  giggles 
at  your  expense  ?  If  they  were  too  well  behaved  to 
roar  outright,  they  were  at  any  rate  vastly  amused 
at  your  folly,  and  your  memory  is  horribly  accurate 
when  you  recall  the  smiles  which  each  pretty  face 
wore. 

But  I  must  resume.  "  How  do  you  like  our 
Lionel  ?  "  said  Umpire  to  Miss  Major. 

"  I  don't  like  nor  don't  dislike  him,"  she  answered, 
coolly  enough.  I  suppose  he  is  like  the  majority  of 
bicyclists.  I  have  met  some  gentlemen  who  ride  on 
wheels,  but  most  cyclists  I  have  seen  are  a  vulgar 
lot,  destitute  of  manners  and  sense.  One  of  the 
main  reasons  I  don't  like  to  tricycle  is  because 
a  lot  of  rude  boys  on  wheels  jeer  at  and  insult  me 
as  they  ride  by,  and  give  vent  to  such  words  as 
"  Totty,"  and  I  don't  know  what  else.  I  was  once 
at  a  B.T.C.  hotel,  and  in  the  breakfast-room  there 
was  a  gorgeously  dressed  fellow  like  a  regimental 
bandsman.  Sojne  conversation  ensued  between  my 
brothers  and  him,  and  then  I  addressed  him.  Judge 
of  my  horror  when  he  opened  the  ball  by  saying, 
"  When  me  and  my  mates  was  down  last  time  we 
took  our  prog  at  the  Chequers!"  I  have  also  met 
other  men,  but  found  that  none  could  talk  on  any- 
thing else  but  bicycling  shop,  and  about  roads, 
surfaces,  and  ball  bearings.  They  malce  night 
hideous  with  their  horrid  dog-like  melody  when 
roving  in  bands,  and  it  amuses  me  to  see  how,  when 
one  has  climbed  some  large  hill,  he  immediately 
proclaims  the  fact  to  the  wheel  world  as  if  it  were  a 
deed  which  should  gain  immortality  for  him.  But 
perhaps  I  judge  the  class  from  what  I  have  seen 
down  here.  There  are  some  splendid  fellows  in 
London  who  are  cyclists  and  who  are  real  heroes 
of  the  wheel ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  the 
courage  they  must  have  had  to  carry  them  through 
their  great  feats  of  endurance.  But  I  suppose  every 
flock  has  its  black  sheep,  and  that  I  have  met  most 
of  the  dark  ones.  " 

"  Oh  !  but  you  wrong  Lionel,"  I  hotly  interposed  ; 
"  he  at  least  is  not  one  of  the  class  of  which  you  are 
complaining.  He  is — but  it  will  not  matter  to  you 
what  he  is,  so  I  will  not  strike  a  dissonant  chord  by 
talking  of  him  to  so  keen  a  critic  of  men  and  things. 
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"Yes!  jes  !  "  she  eagerly  answered,  "do  go  on, 
I  am  quite  interested  for  once." 

"  Now,  Louie,"  said  Patty,  before  I  could  say  a 
word,  "you  must  not  think  our  Lionel  is  a  brainless 
masher.  I  have  the  deepest  sympathy  for  him,  and 
I  assure  you  that  I  thought  that  in  Lionel  you  would 
really  find  something  congenial  to  your  tastes.  He 
is  very  clever  and  a  rising  young  man.  Some  say 
he  is  very  vain — I  don't.  He  is  as  proud  as  Lucifer, 
but  not  vain  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word, 
though  haughty,  I  admit.  One  fault  he  has  which 
stands  out  clearly  — a  dreadful  temper,  but  those 
who  know  how  to  stroke  him  the  right  way  need 
never  fear  that.  One  of  his  own  aunts  said  that  (and 
she  was  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  given  great  offence, 
and  was  naturally  embittered  against  him)  '  with  all 
his  faults  she  loved  him  still,'  and  if  he  did  not  let 
his  temper  get  the  mastery  over  his  reason  and 
judgment,  he  would  make  a  bright  and  good  man." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !"  laughed  the  mocking  Louie,  "  this 
is  getting  quite  romantic — do,  May,  go  on." 

I  don't  know  why,  but  it  struck  me  that  she  was 
interested  in  Lionel,  and  more  than  she  would  care 
to  own  to.  I  rather  fancied  that  she  purposely 
sneered  at  him,  just  so  that  she  might  hear  the 
remonstrances,  which  all  tended  to  elevate  him. 
She  wanted  to  get  information  without  appearing  to 
have  a  desire  or  ask  for  it.  She  wanted  to  know  as 
much  as  she  could,  but  did  not  wish  anyone  to 
suspect  that  he  ever  troubled  her  thoughts.  It  was 
a  neat  design,  and  she  had  hit  upon  one  that  did 
credit  to  the  unerring  ingenuity  and  penetration  of 
her  sex. 

"  'Tis  a  wonder  he  has  not  been  in  love,"  she 
further  remarked.     ■ 

"  Perhaps  he  has,"  rejoined  Patty,  "  but  Beau 
knows  more  about  those  matters  than  I  do." 

"  Has  he  ?"  she  asked  me,  with  ill-suppressed 
eagerness. 

I  noticed  that  eager  enquiry,  and  softly  chuckled 
to  myself  before  I  made  reply. 

"  I  would  rather,"  I  told  her,  after  momentary 
consideration,  "  ask  you  to  follow  the  Parliamentary 
custom  and  give  me  full  notice  of  that  question. 
Surely  you  don't  suppose  I  am  Lionel's  father  con- 
fessor !" 

"  No,  but  I "     What  she  said  was  lost,  for  a 

"  rat-tat-tat"  was  heard,  and  with  a  wild  and  un- 
earthly scream  of  delight  I  bounded  out  of  the 
room  and  flew  round  the  walk  to  welcome  Buddy. 

"  Dogs  are  not  admitted  here,"  I  told  him.  "  No, 
but  I  see  puppies  are,  within  these  marble  halls  of 
eternal  delight,  occasionally  allowed  to  show  their 
bad  graces  and  bark  at  every  noble  mastiff  who 
deigns  to  look  at  them." 

"  I  heard  that  as  you  came  along,  Sir  Beau,  and 


you  deserve  it,"  was  Miss  Major's  salutation  when 
I  returned  with  Buddy,  which  rare  and  radiant 
youth's  face  beamed  on  her  like  a  noonday  sun, 
when  she  addressed  to  him  the  remark,  after  the 
friendly  bleatings  were  over,  "  You  have  not  brought 
your  friend  with  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  mean  the  melancholy  Jaques,  I  suppose. 
He  prefers  to  be  far  from  the  'madding  crowd.' 
He  finds  a  charm  in  solitude,  '  a  pleasure  in  the 
pathless  woods.'  Beau,  dear,  I  have  seen  my  hero, 
and  he  sends  his  love  to  you  ;  he  wants  to  see  you 
to-night,  if  possible.  It  is  old  Euchre,  as  big  and 
as  bonny  as  in  days  bright  and  beautiful  of  yore." 

"  What !  dear  old  Euchre  ?  Oh,  I  must  go  to  see 
him  !  Where  is  Lionel  ?  It  wants  but  he  to  make 
the  '  dauntless  three.'  " 

"  You  should  have  said  glorious  triumvirate — it 
sounds  better.  Pretty  names  you  boys  give  your- 
selves !"  exclaimed  Umpire,  "and  Louie  says  it  is 
the  effect  of  reading  the  Sporting  Times  too  much, 
and  she  adds,  though  she  does  not  want  me  to  tell 
you,  that  you  will  soon  be  calling  the  fair-haired 
Lionel  the  '  Curly  Boy,'  Buddy  '  the  Lath,'  instead 
of  being  content  with  the  names  your  parents 
christened  you." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Major,  I  assure  you,  we  have  born 
these  nicknames  since  we  were  schoolboys  together. 
But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  call  Buddy  in  future — 
'  The  Signpost.'  He  is  elongated  enough,  and  would 
do  well  to  stand  at  the  cross-roads  with  one  arm 
outstretched  holding  a  signboard,  '  Two  miles  yet 
to  the  Belle  of  Shoeville.'  " 

"  Now,  Beau  !"  said  Patty,  reproachfully. 
"  Ha !    He  is  the  goose  I   should  not  like  to  say 
Beau  to,"  softly  chortled  the  malicious  Buddy. 

"  I  am  thinking,  Sir  Beau,  how  very  much  you  are 
like  your fidiis  Achates  ;  I  note  the  same  piercing  eyes, 
the  same  hair  and  same  height.  In  fact,  when  I  first 
saw  you  both  together,  I  thought  you  were  both 
twins,  and  even  now  I  am  glad  you  dress  differently 
for  I  am  Constantly  mastaking  you  for  him.  I  will 
copy  what  really  was  Umpire's  suggestion  and  call 
you  the  Gemini." 

"  It  is    sufficient  honour   that   Miss   Major  con- 
descends to  notice  us   at   all,"   I  retorted,  "  and  I 
marvel  what  deed  of  mine  has  found  such  favour  in 
your  sight  as  to  warrant  your  giving  us  such  gracious    ■ 
recognition." 

"  Now,  Sir  Beau,  give  me  a  smarter  answer.  You 
are  like  the  fiery  Lion  in  manner  as  well  as  in  looks. 
I  suppose  he  is  your  Mentor.  I  hear  that  he  plumes 
himself  on  being  a  veritable  Bayard  in  his  chivalrous 
devotion  to  women — most  dudes  do." 

"  Lionel  is  not  a  dude,"  Buddy  chimed  in.  "  He  is 
a  Lothario,  and  clever  to  boot.  You  have  never 
heard  him  speak.      You  should  hear  how  the  people 
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cheer  tlie  young  urator  when  he  addrespes  them." 
"  He  is  very  handsome,"  she  broke  in,  and  then  in 
a  dreamy  manner,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  bring 
back  the  scene — for  she  dwelt  on  each  word  as  if  it 
gave  her  some  sweet  pleasure — she  continued : 
"  He  looks  well  on  his  machine,  he  looked  particu- 
larly dashing  the  day  we  met  on  the  road.  I  have 
heard  someone  say  that  a  fine  man  looks  best  on 
horseback,  but  I  think  one  would  look  better  on  a 
bicycle.  Many  of  the  riders  in  my  brother's  club 
seem  to  have  such  long  cranks,  which  make  them 
look  so  ugly  when  they  bend  forward  ;  they  seem 
'  all  of  a  heap  '  and  ludicrously  cramped.  I  like  to 
see  a  small  and  pretly  rotary  action,  and  not  a  stroke 
like  that  of  a  large  steam-engine." 

"  Our  Buddy  favours  the  nose  on  the  front  wheel 
style  of  which  you  have  been  speaking  of,  Miss 
Major,"  I  interposed,  "  and  that  accounts  for  his 
red  nose.  Lionel  said  that  it  took  more  than  '  tup- 
pence '  to  colour  it,  but  I  maintain  that  it  is  due  to 
the  constant  friction  of  that  organ  on  the  wheel." 

"You  are  unkind,"  she  said,  and  actually  did  me 
the  honour  to  smile,  while  Buddy  shot  sparks  of  in- 
dignation from  the  efiloresence  of  his  gleaming  and 
rapidly-revolving  eyeballs. 

"  But  why  does  not  Lionel  come  ?"  asked  Patty. 
"  Have  we  offended  the  boy  ?  He  has  not  been  here 
since  that  morning — I  mean  while  Louie  has  been 
here.  I  think,  Louie,  that  you  must  frighten  him 
away.  We  have  all  met  elsewhere,  I  know ;  but, 
then,  I  like  to  see  him  here.  I  take  an  interest  in 
him,  and  he  generally  comes  to  tell  me  of  his  troubles. 
Is  he  moping,  or  not  ?" 

"  Lionel  moping  ?  Certainly  not,  dear.  Why,  he 
is  too  restless  an  old  file.  There  is  some  attraction 
that  we  do  not  know  of  in  the  town.  Still,  lie  does 
seem  a  bit  gloomy  and  savage  ;  perhaps  affairs  are 
not  right  in  London,"  observed  Umpire. 

"  Perhaps,"  hinted  Buddy,  "  the  Lion  is  in  love." 

"Lion  in  love?  Ha!  ha!"  laughed  Patty. 
"  Not  he.  He  loves  the  whole  sex,  but  Lionel 
Breakspeare  in  love  !  Our  Lionel  in  love  !  Where 
did  you  get  that  notion  from  ?" 

"  I  look,"  answered  Buddy,  after  raking  his  vast 
intellectual  store-house  for  something  to  say,  "  into 
those  burning  orbs,  the  windows  of  his  soul,  as  some 
poet  calls  them,  and  read  the  language  of  the  eye." 

"  Yes,  but  you  never  mean  to  say  he  is  in  love,  do 
you?" 

"  Not  so  sure.  Miss  Patty.  When  a  man  wanders 
off  by  himself  as  Lionel  has  done  lately  he  must  be 
melancholy." 

"  Well,"  she  replied,  "  there  is  something  in  that. 
He  is  of  a  gay  and  mercurial  temperament,  and  I 
never  yet  knew  him  to  be  cast  down,  even  amidst 
his  greatest  reverses.      After  a  defeat  he  would — as 


my  costermonger  friends  whom  I  got  to  join  the 
mission  would  say — always  '  pay  up  and  look 
smiling.'  " 

I  did  not  wish  Miss  Major  to  think  that  she  was 
the  cause  of  my  friend's  trouble,  so  I  said,  rather 
rudely,  "  What  nonsense  !  Of  course,  Lionel  would 
know  better  than  to  do  anything  so  foolish,  and  as 
to  his  moping,  look  at  the  great  fight  he  is  making 
for  a  position.  Small  wonder  if  that  makes  a  man 
sometimes  weary  and  sad." 

"  Perhaps  he  feigns  to  be  in  love  for  some  object 
we  do  not  know  of,"  remarked  the  caustic  Lu-Lu. 
"  I  once  knew  a  fellow  who  would  place  his  hand  on 
his  heart — or  rather  on  his  handkerchief  pocket, 
which  was  just  o\'er — whenever  he  thought  I  was 
noticing  him.  He  would  give  vent  to  longsighs  when 
he  passed  me,  and  if  we  were  at  the  same  table  he 
would  eat  but  little  meat  to  show  that  his  love  pre- 
vented him.  If  he  were  asked  to  play  or  sing  he 
would  always  favour  us  with  love  ballads,  while  he 
would  ornament  the  pages  of  the  music  with  hearts 
and  daggers  thrust  through  them,  etc.,  etc.  He  stayed 
with  us  once,  and  would  leave  pieces  of  paper  about ; 
some  of  them  pictured  gravestones,  and  with  such 
inscriptions  as  '  Killed  by  love,'  verses  such  as, 
'  O  love  me,  only  love  me,  or  this  wayward  heart  of 
mine  would  forget  the  heaven  above  me  were  it  not 
that  it  is  thine.'  Then  at  night  he  would  crawl 
about  the  grounds  with  dejected  head,  but  if  he  saw 
me  looking  he  would  throw  his  head  back,  clasp  his 
hands  and  gaze  upwards,  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
penetrate  beyond  the  azure,  or  wishing  for  wings  to 
flee  away  from  such  a  heartless  jade  as  I  am,  and 
shine  and  glitter  like  a  star  in  the  firmament.  Oh, 
he  was  love-sick,  poor  boy  !  though  he  never  had  the 
heart  to  declare  his  passion  by  words.  I  wonder  if 
Mr.  Breakspeare  is  doing  the  same,  and  I  wonder  if 
anyone  we  know  is  the  cause  of  his '  moping,'  though 
I  must  say  he  is  caustic  enough  to  me,  and  gives  no 
sign  of  moping  when  near  me." 

Discerning  woman  this,  I  thought.  Your  "  I  won- 
der" and  your  remarks  seem  to  say  that  you  would 
like  to  know  if  he  be  "  moping"  for  you,  and  they  are 
but  a  series  of  artful  interrogations,  though  not 
direct  ones. 

Buddy  was  wanting  to  say  something,  and  straining 
like  a  hound  at  the  leash.     Hear  him  then. 

"  But  Lionel  is,  I  tell  you.  He  will  not  write  now 
because  he  fancies  he  sees  the  fair  face  of  her  he 
loves  looking  at  him  from  the  paper,  and  he  is  afraid 
to  write,  as  the  pen  makes  ugly  black  marks  across 
its  beauty.  You  don't  know  him.  He  knew  a  girl 
once,  and  he  wore  out  several  pairs  of  boots  by 
walking  beneath  her  casement  at  night,  '  when  Philo- 
mel's sweet  voice  is  heard.'  Why  is  he  growing  so 
thin  ?     I  will  tell  you.     He  is  not  like  some  young 
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ladies  who  wish  to  be  thought  dehcate,  and  think 
good  appetite.!  are  a  blot  upon  one  who  wishes  to  be 
classic  and  poetic.  He  does  not  say,  '  Thank  you, 
a  piece  as  big  as  a  walnut  will  do,'  and  inwardly  wish 
for  more,  something  like  the  quantity  given  in  shops 
where  '  plate  of  meat '  is  advertised  as  to  be  gener- 
ously given  for  sixpence,  but  he  can't  eat ;  the  face 
still  looks  at  him  from  the  plate,  and  he  is  afraid  to 
drive  it  away  by  disturbing  the  harmon}^  of  meat, 
greens,  and  other  vegetables.  You  don't  know  him," 
he  repeated,  as  if  that  assertion  were  vi^orth  repeti-  • 
tion.  "  He  once  ran  across  a  damsel  in  London  who 
was  employed  in  a  wholesale  warehouse,  and,  as  the 
people  did  not  do  a  retail  business,  he  could  not  very 
well  go  in,  but  he  was  so  anxious  to  see  her  that  he 
rode  by  on  his  machine,  but  found  it  did  not  elevate 
him  high  enough  to  see  over  the  wire  blind,  so  he 
used  to  pay  away  several  '  tuppences'  so  that  he 
could  ride  by  on  the  'bus  ever}'  now  and  then,  and 
thus  get  hasty  glances  at  the  new  flame." 

"  Is  that  true.  Sir  Beau  ?"  enquired  Miss  Major,  in 
a  low  tone. 

"  As  the  apostle  of  truth  himself  is  speaking,  it 
ought  to  be,"  I  said  ;  "  but  I  must  tell  you  that  Buddy 
is  the  preacher  of  the  humour  of  exaggeration,  and 
if  you  take  off  loo  per  cent,  from  his  remarks,  you 
will  be  able  to  guess  the  truth  with  considerable 
accuracy.  Lionel,  no  doubt,  has  flirted,  but  who 
has  not  ?  Even  the  incomparable  Miss  Major  may 
have  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer  at  one 
tmie." 

"  Sir  Beau,"  she  answered  softly  and  playfully, 
"  I  made  you  my  knight  because  I  thought  you  were 
gallant." 

"Your  pardon,  sweet  and  gracious  lady,  I  humbly 
crave,  but  I  never  wished  to  have  what,  no  doubt 
ought  to  be  a  coveted  honour.  Perhaps  Buddy  wil 
take  it ;  I  know  he  is  dying  to  black  some  lady's 
shoes." 

"  What  is  that  ?  Yes,  I  will,  and  I  wish  I  wei"e 
proudly  strong  in  tourney  and  tilt,  so  that  I  might 
win  the  coveted  gage." 

"Just  look!"  almost  screamed  Patty,  "there  is 
that  reckless  boy  again,"  and  she  pointed  through 
the  open  bay  windows  to  the  end  of  the  long  garden, 
over  the  wall  of  which  Lionel  was  dropping. 

"  That  is  his  old  way  of  coming  in,  through  letting 
him  have  the  run  of  the  place  since  we  were  little 
children  together,  and  went  through  mock  marriages 
—  charade  fashion — in  the  nursery.  When  will  he 
walk  into  a  house  in  decent  fashion?  No  matter 
what  I  say  to  him^and  I  do  talk  to  him  sometimes, 
for  we  said  we  would  be  brother  and  sister  ever  since 
his  father  left  him  here  for  a  year's  change  when  his 
home  was  broken  up — I  can't  get  him  out  of  that 
careless,  rollicking  way.      I  believe  I  shall  be  glad 


when  he  goes  back  to  study,  for,  Louie,  you  don't 
know  what  larks  he  and  Beau  play.  What  is  keep- 
ing him  I  don't  know,  for  we  have  often  the'  hardest 
trouble  to  get  him  to  come  down  for  a  rest ;  yet, 
somehow,  I  wish  he  would  always  live  in  this  town 
till  he  settled  down.  The  house  seems  gloomy  for  a 
time  after  he  has  gone  ;  he  is  like  sunshine  in  it." 

"  No  doubt  this  conversation  is  very  interesting  to 
some,  but  can  we  not  talk  of  something  else  ?  "  said 
Miss  Major  to  me. 

"  Indeed  !  but  you  said  '  go  on,'  and,  like  a  faithful 
knight,  I  carried  out  your  behest." 

"  Did  I  ?"  she  said,  musingly  ;  "  but  here  comes 
the  subject  of  our  tattle." 

Lionel  entered,  smiled  sweetly  upon  Patty,  and, 
not  a  bit  disconcerted  by  the  frown  upon  her 
features,  observed,  "  You  look  black,  dear  Patty, 
but  I  can't  help  it.  .'  What  is  bred  in  the  bone  will 
come  out,'  etc.  You  know  that,  and  I  cannot  resist 
the  irresistible  impulse  to  do  it  until  I  am  dismissed 
altogether.  What!  you  here,  Miss  Major?  I  did 
not  quite  expect  to  see  you."  And  hurrah  1  Lionel 
actually  blushed,  and  so  did  Miss  Louie.  It  was  a 
novel  experience  for  him,  and  I  know  it  for  a  fact, 
because  Buddy  followed  Captain  Cuttle's  advice  and 
made  a  note  of  it.  He  resumed  : — "  Had  I  but 
known  that  such  an  attraction  was  here  I  should  not 
have  stayed  away  so  long.  I  am  positively  delighted 
to  meet  you  again — charmed  beyond  measure,  I 
assure  you ;  ni)'  very  heart  is  knocking  against  the 
walls  of  its  cage  from  the  agitation  caused  by  the  sight 
of  so  much  loveliness  and  grace — and  that  it  should 
be  wasted  upon  the  desert  air  of  Shoeville !  No 
wonder  the  townspeople  are  getting  more  entertain- 
ing, when  we  know  that  so  great  a  personality  as 
yourself — possessing  so  much  originahty  and  talent, 
commensurate  with  your  personal  attractions — -deigns 
to  lead  them  and  instruct  them  with  no  mean 
authority  by  the  opinion-shaping  pages  of  the 
Shoeville  Gasomder." 

She  looked  upon  him  with  a  rather  pitying  glance,  I 
thought,  then  turned  to  me,  "  Sir  Beau,  does-i:he 
gentleman  try  to  be  what  Artemus  Ward  calls 
'  sarcastic  like  ?  '  " 

"  Miss  Major,  I  assure  you,  as  a  feuilletoniste 
myself,  my  humble  tribute  to  your  goodness  was  ex 
torted  by  a  sense  of  my  own  insignificance  compared 
to  your  acknowledged  supremacy  in  this  httle  town- 
ship." 

Did  he  mean  to  joke  or  what  ?  He  knew  as  well 
as  I  did  that  she  would  be  here  to  day ;  perhaps  he 
expected  that  she  would  be  gone,  but  I  think  that 
he  only  came  in  order  to  assume  an  indifference 
that  he  did  not  possess,  and  to  show  that  he  did  not 
care,  for  he  had  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  she 
guessed  or  partly  divined  his  reluctance  to  meet  her 
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was  due  to  a  baslifulness  to  which  ordinarily  he  was 
a  stranger.  It  should  not  be  said  that  she  frightened 
him  away.  If  she  had  given  to  him  but  a  sign,  how- 
ever faint,  that  she  was  not  altogether  displeased 
with  him,  none  would  have  been  more  constant  in 
endeavours  to  win  a  greater  attention.  But  she  did 
not,  and  when  they  met  it  was  diamond  cut  diamond, 
and  each  parted  with  an  air  which  said  that  they 
appeared  to  be  supremely  disgusted  with  each  other. 
Strange,  but  true. 

Some  lively  banter  was  exchanged,  and  then  Miss 
Louie,  rising,  said — 

"  I  want  someone  to  help  me  now  in  nailing  up  a 
creeper  which  the  wind  broke  away  last  night.  I 
am  afraid  it  will  be  worse  if  I  leave  it  until  the  man 
comes  to-morrow,  as  the  wind  will  have  so  much 
more  to  blow  at.  We  can  go  through  the  gate  if  you 
have  the  key,  Patty.  Now,  which  of  you  gay  cava- 
liers will  accompany  me  ?"  and  she  looked  longingly 
at  Lionel,  I  thought. 

To  my  surprise  he  did  not  volunteer,  but  Buddy 
did,  and  as  that  enterprising  youth  went  off  with  her, 
he  said — "  The  delight  of  serving  you.  Miss  Major, 
is  only  equalled  by  the  delicious  feeling  only  felt 
while  enjoying  a  long  coast." 

I  pondered  long  and  earnestly  over  this,  but  could 
not  see  the  analogy.  As  Lion  said,  "it  required  a 
microscope  of  40-horse  power  to  discover  even  (to 
adopt  the  language  used  by  fond  mothers  when 
addressing  their  babes)  the  faintest,  teeniest, 
tiniest  germ  of  a  joke  in  Buddy's  crude  attempts  to 
wax  pleasant."  Even  I  owe  him  a  grudge,  for  the 
time  spent  over  considering  his  "phunny  phancies" 
would  have  enabled  me  to  learn  enough  of  the 
guide-books  to  write  a  colossal  tour. 

I  could  see  that  she  did  not  relish  Lionel's  re- 
fusal, but  if  she  expected  him  to  fling  himself  at  her 
feet  and  at  once  pay  her  homage  like  other  frail 
men,  she  was  mistaken.  Ashe  said  to  me,  "Am  I 
a  little  puppy  dog  to  be  scolded,  then  patted  and 
told  to  consider  it  a  great  honour  when  I  am  allowed 
to  follow  her  ?  She  will  want  me  to  put  myself  in 
harness  and  drive  a  coolie-cycle  ;  to  constitute  my- 
self a  galley  slave,  a  rower  to  take  my  place  at  the 
hulks,  and  eternally  pull  imperial  Cleopatra  up  and 
down  stream."  She  has  not  given  him  any  sign 
that  his  attentions  would  be  welcome,  and  if  she 
were  piqued  by  his  cutting  retorts  to  her  sarcasms; 
she  had  only  herself  to  blame,  since  she  provoked 
them.  It  was  a  curious  sight — Lionel  trying  to 
appear  as  if  the  girl  were  as  dust  in  his  eyes,  while 
she — well,  I  did  not  quite  know  what  to  think  of 
her.  She  was,  as  Buddy  said,  an  enigma,  and 
certainly  a  very  pretty  one.  She  had  such  a  charm- 
ing way  of  saying  commonplaces  ;  things  that  you 
would  think  dull  if  anyone  else  had  uttered  them. 


But  the  gestures,  glances,  and  motions  which  she 
used  all  seemed  to  enhance  the  value  of  what  she 
said.  Many  of  us  have,  no  doubt,  noticed  that  many 
a  platitude  has  seemed  to  scintillate  with  talent 
because  a  beautiful  woman  said  it.  Hear  it  issuing 
from  the  mouth  of  some  street  hag,  and  you  are 
shocked  at  the  vulgarity  or  inanity  of  the  sentiment. 
"  Beauty  is  only  skin  deep,"  sneers  some  philosopher, 
•who  doubtless  smarted  under  its  thraldom  and 
witching  glamour,  but  it  atones  for  a  good  many 
faults  and  hides  a  lot  of  imperfections.  Yet  this 
girl  Louie  was  at  times  strangely  vvinning  and  sweet. 
Much  that  she  said  cannot  be  produced  here,  be- 
cause it  is  far  from  a  wheely  nature.  Sometimes 
she  was  so  enchanting,  and  said  things  with  such  a 
queenly  grace,  that  you  almost  feel  she  conferred  a 
favour  by  speaking  to  you,  she  was  so  regal  in  her 
manner.  At  other  times  she  was  but  a  mocking 
cynic.  She  had  two  natures,  and  yet  but  one. 
Love  might  cure  her,  but  would  she  ever  find  a 
nature  which  she  liked  ?  Would  she  ever  have  a 
dim  idea  that  some  life  was  necessary  to  her  future 
happiness  ?  Did  Lionel  love  her  as  he  said  ?  His 
recent  attitude  showed  that  he  meant  to  try  and 
gain  the  mastery  over  his  passion.  Or  was  there  be- 
neath that  gay  and  smiling  exterior  the  agony 
endured  by  the  Spartan  boy?  Did  he  love,  or  was 
it  merely  a  fancy  ?  Would  the  time  come  when  he 
would  crave  a  woman's  love  ?  Would  he  bend  ? 
As  I  thought  of  his  recent  gloomy  manner,  I  began 
to  think  that  he  did  love  her.  Yes,  he  did  love  her, 
and  that  brought  to  me  the  memory  of  a  time  when  he 
had  quarrelled  with  an  actress  who  had  loved  him. 
"Laugh  on,  you  mocking  demon,"  she  said,  "  the 
time  will  come  when  you  will  be  glad  to  crave  and 
sue  a  woman's  love  and  pity.  Laugh  on,  but  when 
you  love  you  will  suffer."  As  I  recollected  that,  I 
wondered  why  so  many  women  liked  him  when  he 
was  so  brutal  to  them.  I  don't  mean  that  he  ever 
struck  them,  of  course,  but  his  manner  and  language 
was  so  bitter,  sarcastic,  and  exasperating,  though  it 
could  not  be  said  he  was  discourteous.  There  was 
a  savage  and  untameable  ferocity  in  his  words 
which  made  those  against  whom  he  used  them 
shudder.  Yet  he  was  brave,  and  I  remember  once 
that  some  rough  insulted  a  girl  in  the  streets,  and 
pushed  her  with  all  the  playfulness  of  the  London 
rough,  and  used  vile  language.  Lion  heard  him. 
He  bounded  forward  ;  there  was  a  crash  ;  and  with 
a  sickening  thud  the  man  fell  to  the  ground. 
''That,"  he  said,  "is  the  only  argument  the  rough 
understands  !"  and  yet  he  spoke  kindly  and  reprov- 
ingly to  the  man  when  he  came  to. 

This  man  was  in  love  with  scornful  Louie.  Still  I 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  she  would  give  him 
a  refusal  and  cut  the  silken  fetters,  for  it  would  be 
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far  better  for  him  to  be  the  saucy,  rollicking,  reck- 
less Lionel  of  daj's  gone  by,  who  laughed  merrily 
at  care,  who  roamed  abroad  and  sat  at  home,  and 
found  a  warm  welcome  ever3'where,  though  he  was 
scolded  sometimes.  Better  be  the  same  defiant 
dare-devil  than  be  fettered  in  the  arms  of  a  girl 
whose  love  would  be  precious  if  it  were  true  love 


and  not  a  mere  fancy  for  a  change.  Better,  better 
be  "  that  wild  boy,"  as  Patty  called  him,  than  be 
languishing  after  a  girl  with  a  heart  of  stone.  But 
did  she  love  him  ?  Was  there  a  probability  of  her 
doing  so  ?  The  reader  can  judge  from  what  I  have 
told  him,  and  the  next  chapter  may  show  an 
approach  to  the  answer. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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UNDOUBTEDLY  the  most  useful  book  for 
tourists  who  study  x's  on  a  journey  is  one 
that  is  comparatively  little  known.  It  was 
published  about  four  years  ago,  under  the 
direction  of  Shirley  Fussell,  by  Iliffe  and  Son,  at 
IS.,  and  gives,  not  just  one  hotel  at  each  town  in  the 
kingdom,  but  a  selection  at  each  place,  with  the  tariff 
for  everyone  concisely  set  forth.  In  many  cases  the 
charges  are  much  below  those  of  the  C.T.C. 

In  January,  1875,  the  first  cycling  monthly  was 
published.  It  was  entitled  "  Ixion,"  and  had  but  a 
short  life.  The  best  original  thing  in  it  was  an 
account  of  the  very  first  ride  out  of  London  on  a 
bicycle,  viz.,  a  journey  taken  by  Mr.  Mayall,  the 
well-known  photographer,  of  Regent  Street,  who 
ably  and  graphically  describes  his  sensations  en 
route  to  Redhill,  Surrey. 

On  the  ist  January,  1875,  the  list  of  bicycle  clubs 
in  the  United  Kingdom  was  published  as  follows  : — 
London  :  Pickwick,  Amateur,  SuiTey,  Middlesex,  St. 
George's,  London  ;  in  Birmingham,  the  Aston  Star  ; 
in  Brighton,  the  B.B.C. ;  in  Cambridge,  the  C.U.Bi.C. ; 
in  Coventry,  the  Coventr}'  Bicycle  Association ;  in 
Mansfield,  the  M.B.C. ;  in  Northampton,  the  True 
Briton  and  the  Northampton  StarB.C.'s;  in  Oxford, 
the  Dark  Blue  B.C.  (now  the  Oxford  Univ.  B.C.) ;  in 
Portsmouth,  the  P. B.C. ;  m  Sheffield,  the  Sheffield 
and  Hallamshire  B.C. ;  and  in  Wolverhampton,  the 
Sun  B.C. 

Let  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject 
compare  this  meagre  list  with  that  in  "  The  Cyclist 
Annual  "  for  1885,  and  we  see  what  a  decade  has 
done   to   increase  cycling   clubs. 

The  first  cycling  article — and  one  of  the  best  we 
ever  read  of  its  kind — that  came  under  our  notice 
was  one  in  No.  45  of  "  All  the  Year  Round,"  entitled 
"  Riding  for  Health."  It  was  penned  by  a  gentle- 
man named  Parkinson,  who  learned  to  ride  at 
Spencer  and  Snoxell's  at  the  same  time  as  his  editor, 
the  late  Charles  Dickens, 


"  The  Bicycle  Rider's  Magazine,"  published  first 
in  July,  1876,  and  edited  by  T.  Francis  Garrett,  a 
somewhat  erratic  medico,  who  preferred  practising 
with  his  pen  instead  of  in  the  orthodox  manner,  was 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  wheel  publication 
ever  issued,  particularly  in  its  facetious  colunms. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  its  mode  of  making  a  correc- 
tion for  having  misplaced  Oxx  in  a  race  :  "  There 
are  two  ways  of  making  an  apology,  if  not  more. 
One  man  apologises  because  he  means  it,  and 
another  because  he  can't  help  it.  This  latter 
takes  care  to  qualify  his  humble  pie  with  piquant 
sauce.  See  heve,  ^  Kildare  Handicap.'  In  our  report 
of  this  race  we  erroneously  gave  the  name  of  this 
gentleman  (Mr.  J.  S.  Oxx  is  the  gentleman  alluded  to)  as 
competing,  a  mistake  in  which  we  did  not  stand 
alone.  {That  looks  well.  Who  began  it?)  We  are 
obliged  to  Mr.  Oxx  for  his  correction — {hear,  hear) — 
and  much  regret  {this  is  where  the  apology  comes  in)  we 
should  have  given  him  {now  for  piquant  sauce)  such  a 
forward  position  in  such  company  as  the  competitors 
who  ran  in  the  heat  he  refers  to."  A  little  further 
and  the  apologiser  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  mistake 
arose  through  his  being  unknown  to  us.  There,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Oxx,  you  see  what  it  is  to  be  unknown  to  'us.' 
How  do  you  feel  now  you  are  known  to  'us  ?'  " 

Even  in  the  present  (1885)  daysof  Tommy  Twaddle 
the  above  holds  its  own. 

There  are  many  pleasant  little  social  cycling 
gatherings  that  have  passed  away.  Pleasant  are 
the  memories  which  hang  over  the  Sydenham  and 
Croydon  balls  and  the  St.  James's  dinner  at  the 
Cafe  Monico,  where  they  know  how  to  serve  a  meal 
and  have  rare  good  wine  on  their  list.  Captain 
Tyler's  pleasant  face  year  after  year  was  something 
to  look  forward  to,  as  were  also  Professor  Plumtree's 
recitations  and  Jack  Crerar's  beaming  visage  from 
the  vice-chair.  Recherche  amongst  recherche  v/heeYing 
balls  was  the  West  Kent  annual  terpsichorean 
festival  at  Cannon  Street    Hotel ;  gone  it  has,  like 
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many  otliers.  Where  are  the  Crichton  gUdes  on 
the  glorious  glassy  floor  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Hotel? 
and  where  now  is  the  Danes'  dance  at  the  Free- 
masons'? Gone,  all  gone,  with  the  West  London 
and  Rovers'  hops.  But  "  The  King  is  dead,  long 
live  the  King."  We  mention  those  things  which 
have  passed  away  at  a  time  when  all  wheeldom  is 
aglow  in  the  person  of  other  clubs  with  active  winter 
Hfe. 

In  the  News  of  January  14th,  1876,  appeared  the 
following  : — "  The  '  Temple  Bicycle  Club  '  is  to  be 
formed  early  in  the  coming  season.  So  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  it  will  be  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  Temple."  This  was  so;  but  the  Temple  B.C. 
of  to-day  is,  socially  speaking,  a  much  better  club 
than  it  was  when  first  started,  and  it  now  numbers 
so  many  legal  lights  amongst  its  members  as  to  quite 
justify  its  title. 

Frank  Nisbet,  of  the  Pickwick,  was  one  of  the 
early  racing  men,  and  his  peculiarity  was  the  fresh- 
ness with  which  he  invariably  finished.  He  at  one 
time  held  the  two  miles  record,  and  must  have  had 
a  rare  constitution,  as  he  never  "  took  care  of  him- 
self" in  the  way  of  training.  One  most  vivid 
recollection  of  him  was  when  he  had  his  nose  broken 
in  the  Alexandra  Palace,  and  was  taken  down  to  the 
doctor's  at  Wood  Green  on  an  outside  Irish  jaunting 
car  at  full  gallop  by  the  writer  and  another  member 
of  the  Press.  Our  opinion  of  local  practitioners  was 
not  raised  that  night,  as  the  man  we  took  him  to  at 
Wood  Green  said  his  nasal  organ  would  always  be 
crooked,  but  his  own  surgeon,  in  Tollington  Park,  to 
whom  we  subsequently  carted  him,  set  it  in  a  jiffy, 
and  it  is  as  straight  as  ever  at  this  moment. 

Taylerson,  of  the  Surrey,  was  a  very  steady  and 
a  very  successful  rider  in  1875-6,  and  won  a  lot  of 
cups.  He  was  a  tall,  wiry,  fair  man,  hailing  from 
Betchworth,  near  Redhill,  and,  though  very  quiet 
and  unassuming  in  manner,  was  very  popular 
amongst  the  frequenters  of  the  Ov'al,  when  almost 
the  only  bicycle  races  were  those  run  at  that 
ground. 

Charley  Bennett,  for  a  short  time  a  member  of  the 
L.B.C.,  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and,  at 
the  same  time,  retiring  cyclists  we  ever  met.  He 
only  appeared  once  on  the  path,  and  then — the 
truth  must  be  told — he  made  a  dismal  show.  On 
the  road,  however,  he  was  a  first-class  man,  and 
when  we  say  that,  so  far  back  as  1874,  he  said  to  us, 
"  Why  don't  you  get  a  '  Humber,'  that's  the 
machine  ?"  it  will  be  evident  that  he  knew  what  a 
bicycle  was.  The  "  Humber"  then  was  very  little 
known,  Keen's,  Sparrow's,  Grout's,  and  the  Coventry 
Machmists'  bicycles  being  most  generally  used. 

We  cannot  help  reproducing  an  article  of  which 
Charley  Bennett  was  the  hero,  and  which  Inwards 


wrote  in  1876  in  the  News.     It  is  founded  on  fact, 
and  shows  in  part  the  eccentricities  of  the  man.     It 
is  also  a  good  example  of  J.  I.'s  best  style  : — 
"The  Worthing    Express. 

"  One  day  last  summer  I  happened  to  be  staying 
at  an  old  inn  near  Dorking  from  Friday  until 
Monday.  The  place  bore  a  striking  family 
likeness  to  all  other  establishments  of  its  kind, 
and  contained,  or  was  surrounded  by,  the  usual 
number  of  people  who  never  attended  service  at 
the  neighbouring  church  —  perhaps  because  they 
were  inn-dependents.  One  of  them,  who,  during  my 
short  visit,  appeared  to  me  in  the  capacity  of  ostler, 
was  a  delightfully  garrulous  old  cripple,  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  had  '  never  seen  the 
sea,  nor  never  bin  to  Lunnon,  nor  never  done  nntthin 
but  broke  a  leg,  look  arter  'osses  reglar,  and  get 
tight  occasional.'  This  man  was  always  addressed 
by  the  inn  people  as  Jacob,  although  his  real  name 
was  Richard.  He  explained  to  me  that  his  prede- 
cessor was  named  Jacob,  and  the  hussies  in  the 
house  called  the  ladder  which  led  from  the  stable- 
floor  to  the  loft  above  Jacob's  ladder,  for  a  joke, 
because  nobody  but  Jacob  used  it.  When  Jacob 
left  the  hussies  and  the  ladder  remained,  and 
Richard,  the  new-comer,  was  called  Jacob,  because, 
according  to  White  Lion  logic,  a  man  who  used 
Jacob's  ladder  constantly  must  be  Jacob. 

"  According  to  Jacob,  the  only  excitement  which 
occurred  in  that  village  was  when  Raspum,  the 
barber,  had  a  bad  razor  on  a  Sunday  morning. 
Thus,  the  look-out  could  scarcely  strike  one  as  a 
cheerful  one  on  that  Saturday  morning  after 
luncheon.  The  village  having  arrived  at  a  state  of 
utter  stagnation,  I  determined  on  a  trip  to  Leith 
Hill,  and  went  stablewards  to  consult  the  oracular 
cripple  as  to  distance  and  road.  That  loquacious 
lame  man  was,  I  regret  to  say,  so  busily  engaged 
swearing  at  a  refractory  hcrse  that  no  attention  was 
paid  to  my  first  question.  When,  however,  he  dis- 
covered that  somebody  spoke,  he  promptly  stopped 
the  flow  of  oaths,  and,  turning  from  the  quadruped 
to  the  biped,  became  remarkably  meek.  Then,  as 
though  some  pleasant  remembrance  dawned  upon 
him,  he  tried  to  clear  what  he  was  pleased  to  con- 
sider a  head  by  the  external  application  of  a  dirty 
shirt-sleeve  and  a  square  foot  of  wash-leather. 
The  operation  was,  however,  only  partially  success- 
ful, for,  ignoring  my  question  anent  Leith  Hill,  he 
said,  with  a  brightening  visage,  after  passing  his 
hand  over  the  six  days'  stubble  that  clothed  his  chin, 
as  though  to  dispel  any  doubt,  '  Why,  surelie,  this  is 
Saturday.'  '  That  is  true,'  I  ventured  to  remark, 
'  what  of  it  ?'  '  Blowed  if  I  didn't  think  it  was ! 
Why,  the  Worthing  Express  comes  through 
to-day.     There,  now,  you  stop  and  see  that.     It's 
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due  at  3  p.m.  this  werry  arternooD,  and  it's  as 
regular  as  a  teetotulum.  It  only  begun  running  six 
weeks  since — the  fust  twice  I  seed  it ;  the  day  afore 
the  third  time  was  our  stally  fair,  an'  I  were  '  on  ' 
next  day  and  never  see  it.  Since  then  I've  never 
been  tight  on  a  Saturday.'  Jacob  refused  to  give 
me  a  description  of  the  coach,  the  horses,  the 
driver,  or  anything  concerning  it,  merely  remarking, 
'  If  you  stop,  you'll  see,' and  offering  to  bet  glasses 
round  for  himself,  myself,  and  the  boots  that  the 
Express  was  not  five  minutes  late.  Of  course,  I 
assented,  and  awaited  the  advent  of  the  coachman, 
saying  that  perhaps  he  might  afford  me  a  lift  towards 
the  hill.  Jacob  chuckled  at  this,  and  said,  '  Not  he, 
he's  alius  full  outside.'  '  Well,  then,  I'll  go  inside,' 
I  ventured  to  assert,  whereupon  the  garrulous  old 
horse-tender  replied,  '  No,  you  won't,  neither,  he 
hern't  got  no  inside.' 

"  My  curiosity  was  getting  whetted,  particularly 
as  I  found  the  few  villagers  who  were  out  of  doors 
ranging  themselves  by  the  roadside,  and  looking 
towards  Dorking.  As  the  clock  struck  three,  there 
was  scarcely  a  cottage  doorpost  which  did  not 
support  a  scandal-mongering  gazer.  While  I  waited 
in  a  state  of  pleasant  expectancy  for  the  thud  of 
horse-shoes  and  the  rumble  of  wheels  ;  the  advent 
of  a  coach  freighted  with  intelligent  men  who  were 
not  garrulous,  and  possibly  importing  women — 
beautiful,  graceful,  well-bred  women — there  came 
along  the  road  a  man  upon  a  bicycle,  and  Jacob 
grew  excited.  At  a  signal  from  the  approaching 
rider,  the  ostler  hobbled  off  and  disappeared,  only, 
however,  to  return  as  the  bicyclist  alighted  with  a 
spring,  and  ejaculated,  'Milk!  Late,  Jacob  ?' 
'  No,  sir  ;  good  time,  sir  !  Rub  him  down,  sir  ?  Hay 
and — beg  pardon,  sir ;  heeard  that  afore,  ain't  yer, 
sir  ?'  Two  minutes  had  sufficed  for  much  chatter, 
during  which  the  bicyclist,  a  long,  slight,  wiry-look- 
ing gentleman,  was  screwing  up  the  saddle  of  a  56in. 
racing  bicycle.  The  villagers  had  apparently  for- 
gotten all  about  the  coming  coach,  and  gathered 
around  the  stranger,  who,  having  tipped  the  ostler, 
to  the  delight  of  that  scrubby-chinned  old  chatter- 
box, remounted,  and  rode  the  high  horse  up  the 
village  street.  As  he  silently  sped  over  the  smooth 
surface  of  an  excellent  road,  Jacob,  who  stood  im- 
mediately in  front  of  me,  struck  his  wash-leather' 
hand  on  his  true  hip,  and,  shading  his  eyes  with  the 
other  ponderous  paw,  muttered,  '  Ain't  he  a  pin- 
nycle  ?'  '  He  is,  indeed,'  I  answered,  and  imme- 
diately added,  '  But  how  about  the  coach  ?'  '  How 
about  what  coach  ?'  quoth  Jacob.  '  Why,  the 
Worthing  Express.'  'That's  him,' said  the  ostler, 
'  and  he  was  punctual  as  quarter-day.'  This  re- 
minded me  that  I  had  lost  brandies-and-waters 
round  for  Jacob,  myself,  and  the  boots,  so  I  sug- 


gested an  adjournment  to  the  cozy  bar.  There  we 
stood  chatting,  or  at  least  Jacob  chatted,  pounding 
our  respective  sugars,  and  occasionally  sipping  the 
sweet  spirit.  Then  I  ordered  a  glass  for  '  boots,' 
rang  his  bell,  and  stood  by  speculating  as  to  his 
personal  appearance.  Jacob  talked  on,  and  in  the 
most  natural  manner  disposed  of  the  second  glass 
of  spirit.  I  told  the  buxom  beauty  behind  the  bar 
that  '  boots  '  didn't  answer,  when  she  pointed  to 
Jacob,  and  said,  '  There's  boots,  sir  !'  The  old  rogue 
hobbled  off,  and  later  in  the  day  I  met  him  going 
'  down  street '  with  an  unsteady  gait,  which,  how 
ever,  might  have  resulted  from  his  accident.  Three  ' 
weeks  afterwards,  when  urging,  by  dint  of  sundry 
rapid  thrusts,  a  '  Beck  '  along  the  Hog's  Back,  I  saw 
ahead  of  me  somebody  spread-eagling  a  descent. 
As  he  approached  I  recognised  the  '  pinnycle,'  and 
soon  had  the  good  fortune  to  learn  that  one  of  the 
pleasantest,  if  one  of  the  roughest,  fellows  on  this 
footstool  is  the  tall,  slim  driver  of  the  '  Worthing 
Express.'  " 

The  following  paragraph,  which  appeared  in  the 
Press  in  February,  1876,  is  interesting,  as  showing 
how  the  N.C.U.  has  grown  : — 

"London  Bicycle  Club. — The  ballot  for  captains 
of  districts  has  just  been  held  by  this  club,  with  the 
following  result :  N.W.  district,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Millar  ; 
S.W.  district,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Nairn ;  N.E.  district, 
Mr.  Ernest  H.  Barrett  ;  S.E.  district,  Mr.  John 
Williams,  jun.  At  the  last  committee  meeting  of 
this  club,  held  on  the  28th  ultimo,  a  discussion  upon 
the  advisability  of  joining  in  any  ■proposed  Aniateur 
Bicycling  Association  occurred,  when,  as  members  present 
failed  to  see  how  any  such  association  could  affect  the 
position  of  the  club,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  no 
action  whatever  be  taken  m  the  matter.'" 

The  great  Sunday  Riding  question,  which,  like 
the  Big  Gooseberry,  crops  up  at  intervals  in  the 
wheel  Press,  was  first  opened  by  a  letter  signed 
"V.  Fisher,"  in  March,  1876,  and  a  hot  discussion, 
which  waged  for  some  time,  left  the  question  precisely 
where  it  is  always  left,  viz. — that  so  many  men 
think  one  thing  and  so  many  another. 

"Sprig  o'  Shillelagh"'  (C.  W.  Fagan,  now  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge)  was  probably  the  most 
voluminous  writer  of  tours  who  ever  wrote  for  the 
wheel  Press.  He  commenced  in  a  mild  enough  way, 
with  a  trip  from  Netting  Hill  to  Uxbridge,  in  April, 
1876,  and  subsequently  wrote  accounts  of  tours  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  on  the  Continent. 

M.  D.  Rucker  began  his  Press  lucubrations  m  the 
same  month  with  a  trip  from  Croydon  to  Tunbridge 
Wells  and  back. 

It  will  be  interesting,  even  although  the  Hampton 
Court  Meet  is  now  dead,  to  know  that  on  the 
20th  April,   1876,   the   first   H.C.    committee    met. 
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They  were — T.  F.  Garrett  and  J.  Fletcher,  Wan- 
derers B.C.;  H.  N.  Custance  and  J.  Frampton, 
Amateur  B.C. ;  J.  Inwards  and  C.  W.  Nairn,  London 
B.C. ;  K.  M.  Yeoman  and  H.  Addwell,  Pickwick 
B.C. ;  S.  Withers,  West  Kent  B.C. ;  and  H.  Ether- 
ington,  Temple  B.C.  Mr.  Inwards  took  the  chair, 
and  after  saying  that  the  Surrey,  although  not  re- 
presented, were  willing  to  attend  a  meet  if  held,  it 
was  moved  by  C.  W.  Nairn  (London  B.C.),  seconded 
by  H.  N.  Custance  (Amateur  B.C.),  and  carried 
unanimously,  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  a  general  meet  of  bicycle 
clubs."  This  is  how  the  Hampton  Court  Meet, 
which  for  eight  successi\'e  years  prospered  and 
grew,   was  started.     It   died   in   1884. 

The  first  charge  of  furiously  I'iding  a  bicycle  was 
heard  by  the  late  Mr.  Woolrych,  at  Westminster 
Police  Court,  in  May,  1876,  when  Hugh  Busk,  then 
a  member  of  the  Surrey  B.C.,  was  the  viptim.  The 
police  swore  to  15  miles  an  hour,  whilst  Busk's  wit- 
nesses stuck  to  five  miles  only,  and,  after  a  long 
hearing,  the  case  was  dismissed.  Busk  was  a  thin, 
"  hungry"-looking  youth,  who  went  very  well  on  the 
path  for  a  time  or  two,  but  has  quite  dropped  out  of 
cycling  now. 

The  first  mention  we  can  find  of  Larrette  in  cycling 
was  as  acting  as  clerk  of  the  course  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace  in  June,  iS76,when  his  then  club, 
the  Pickwick,  held  their  race  meeting.  At  this 
meeting  Nightingale,  of  Maiden,  Essex,  won.  He 
was  one  of  the  fastest  peddlers  we  ever  saw.  He 
was  very  little,  and  rode  a  42in.,  we  think,  and  any- 
thing more  ridiculous-looking  than  his  holding 
Osborne,  who  was  on  a  58in.,  round  the  fountain  on 
the  Upper  Terrace,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  one 
occasion,  we  never  saw. 

Mr.  Taunt,  the  well-known  photographer,  of 
Oxford,  whose  views  of  the  Thstmes  are  so  charming, 
was  the  first  man  to  "  have  the  law  "  on  an  outsider 
for  obstructing  a  cycHst.  This  was  in  June,  1876, 
and  the  culprit,  one  Benjamin  Harding,  a  hawker, 
who  had  refused  to  pull  over  on  the  highway  near 
Abingdon.  In  the  result  the  cyclist  was  victorious, 
a  fine  of  6d.,  but  with  22s.  costs,  being  inflicted  on  the 
"  general  dealer." 

About  this  time  Charles  James  Fox,  the  younger, 
had  a  scheme  in  hand  for  obtaining  the  opening  of 
the  parks  to  cyclists,  and  actually  formed  a  Parks 
Bicycling  Association,  but  it  failed  as  completely  as 
the  late  T.U.  to  effect  its  purpose,  and,  indeed,  the 
public  opinion  of  the  wheel  community  at  large  was 
then,  as  now,  opposed  to  admitting  cycle-riders 
indiscriminately  into  the  parks. 


The  first  "  Waifs"  were  written  by  J.  Inwards,  and 
appeared  on  the  i8th  August,  1876.  They  have 
since  been  continued  under  two  separate  signatures, 
though  their  form  has  considerably  changed.  Some 
of  them  were  very  good,  but  they  eventually  degene- 
rated into  personalities. 

The  first  time  "  Club  News"  appeared  in  the  wheel 
Press,  as  sent  by  an  hon.  sec.,  was  on  the  15th  Sep- 
tember, 1876.  The  first  report  was  : — "  Amateur 
Bicycle  Club. — Officers  and  men  of  this  club  are 
touring  and  otherwise  enjoying  themselves  in  Staf- 
fordshire, Norfolk,  Wilts,  Somerset,  Devon,  Corn- 
wall, and  the  Midlands.  Meets  are  blanks."  The 
Colchester  B.C.,  East  Kent  B.C.,  Halifax  B.C., 
Henley-on-Thames  B.C.,  Kent  B.C.,  Kingston  B.C., 
Maldon  B.C.,  North  Surrey  Bicycle  Association, 
Pickwick  B.C..  St.  Helen's  B.C.,  Temple  B.C.,  and 
West  Kent  B.C.  also  sent  their  news  on  this  the  first 
occasion. 

Keen  gave  a  five  miles  handicap  at  Lillie  Bridge 
in  November,  1876,  and  amongst  the  riders  were  the 
following: — W.  Wyndham,  scratch;  McKinnon,  30 
yds  ;  Noel  Whiting,  95  ;  F.  Nisbet,  100  ;  W.  Mavins, 
100;  E.  Tyler,  130;  M.  D.  Rucker,  140;  J.Copland 
140;  F.G.Ham,  180;  R.  T.  Causton,  igo;  H.Smith 
2oo(thisisnot  Harold,  but  another  Smith — Herbert — 
of  the  Surrey);  G.  P.  Coleman,  200  ;  W.T.  Thorn,  200; 
G.  R.  Oxx,  210;  W.  A.  Smith,  230;  F.  T.  East,  250; 
W.Sargent  (now  of  Taplow),  300;  E.  Ellson,  300; 
W.  McWilliam,  380;  W.  Salaman,  440;  H.  Ether- 
ington,  440.  This  will  about  show  the  form  of  some 
well-known  riders  in  1876.  Fancy  W.  A.  Smith 
giving  East,  McWilliam,  and  Salaman,  of  the  Rovers] 
a  start  now,  or  G.  P.  Coleman,  the  great  clockist, 
doing  the  same,  not  to  speak  of  "  Dicky"  Causton. 

The  professionals  who  were  equal  to  a  25  miles 
handicap  were,  amongst  others,  Stanton,  Thuillet, 
W.  Phillips — now  Rudge's  manager — W.  Cann,  S. 
Rawson,  of  Derby,  and  Bradley  Keen.  The  others 
whose  names  appear  are  quite  unknown  now,  nor 
were  they  at  any  time  well  known. 

The  Cambridge  University  B.C.  were  the  first  to 
issue  a  set  of  club  rules,  and  directions  for  club  and 
genera]  road  riding.  They  were  published  in  Novein 
ber,  1876,  and  were  most  voluminous,  and  withal 
useful.  One  sensible  rule  was — "  A  bicyclist,  when 
riding  in  company,  should  never  take  a  dog  with  him, 
however  well  he  may  have  trained  him  to  follow  him 
when  alone."  One  was  very  funny.  Of  course, 
one  knows  what  is  meant,  but  to  read,  "  A  horse 
should  never  be  passed  on  both  sides  at  once" 
sounds  uncommonly  like  providing  against  an  im- 
possibility. 


THE    BICYCLE    IN    THE    LIGHT    OF    REASON. 
By  Hugh  Kalyptus. 


I  N  all  countries  and  in  all  ages  man  has  made  a 
I  point  of  trying  to  "  save  his  steps,"  and  his  in- 
A  ventive  faculties  have  been  much  exercised  in 
devising  contrivances  for  covering  the  longest 
distance  in  the  shortest  time.  In  congenial  climes 
he  does  it  with  snow-shoes  or  skates,  with  the  swift 
and  patient  palfrey,  and  even  with  the  leaping-pole 
and  stilts,  as  in  the  fen  country ;  for  wherever  he  is 
he  seems  dissatisfied  with  his  own  natural  means  of 
locomotion,  and  if  he  cannot  find  a  fitting  substitute 
he  knows  he  is  heavily  handicapped  by  those  who 
.can.  The  bicycle  is  one  of  the  results  of  this  restless 
longing  for  the  seven-league  boots.  Man  has 
been  described  by  a  writer  as  a  riding  animal  and 
one  who  has  "  come  down  through  the  ages  on  horse- 
back." He  has  tried  flying,  and  failed  so  far;  and 
as  he  cannot  navigate  the  air  (at  present)  with  any 
certainty  of  success,  except  by  means  of  a  cumbrous 
contrivance  which  obeys  the  winds  and  rebels 
against  his  guidance,  he  has  had  to  come  down  to 
earth  again  and  take  to  travelling  on  wheels  among 
other  modes  of  progression.  The  bicycle  has  been 
designed  "  the  horse  of  the  future  "  by  one  of  the 
leading  London  journals,  and  seems  to  have  a  fair 
claim  to  the  title,  although  there  is  small  prospect 
of  its  ever  becoming  a  "  draught  horse  ;"  it  should 
rather  be  styled  "the  hack  of  the  future."  To  the 
average  onlooker  the  bicycle  is  a  flimsy,  unsteady, 
treacherous  vehicle,  fitting  only  for  the  young  and 
reckless  to  ride,  and  liable  to  be  utterly  disor- 
ganised by  a  pebble  in  the  track. 

To  the  tyro  it  suggests  the  idea  that  the  rider 
must  keep  perpetually  going,  going,  going,  lest  in 
stopping  he  fall,  and  yet  the  bicycle  is  steadily  and 
surely  taking  its  place  as  a  public  vehicle.  It  is  now 
used  by  thousands  in  lieu  of  cab  or  horse ;  it  is  the 
tourist's  trusty  steed  and  the  traveller's  tireless 
friend.  Hundreds  of  thousands  now  glide  on  the 
noiseless  wheel  from  the  dusty  cities  in  search  of  the 
picturesque  all  over  the  civilised  world  where  roads 
are  fair,  for  the  descendant  of  the  velocipede,  the 
celerifere,  dandy-horse,  or  whatever  its  numerous 
names  were,  has  penetrated  even  to  China,  Japan, 
and  India.  Its  sister,  the  tricycle,  even  got  into 
Egypt,  for  the  Khedive  had  one  which  perished  by 
a  shell  at  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  so  it  is 
said. 

ITS    PEDIGREE. 

The  dandy-horse  begat  the  Draisene,  theDraisene 
begat  the  celerifere,  the  celerifere  begat  the  veloci- 
pede— commonly   called  the  boneshaker — and   the 


boneshaker   begat   the  bicycle,  and  the   bicycle  is 
erroneously  said  to  beget  broken  bones. 

The  dandy-horse,  which  dates  back  as  far  as  the 
early  part  of  the  i6th  century,  is,  in  the  absence  of 
better  evidence,  accredited  as  the  progenitor  of  the 
bicycle  ;  but  an  inventive  gentleman  named  Baron 
von  Drais,  who  was  master  of  the  forests  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
originator  of  a  clumsy  contrivance  called  after  him 
"  The  Draisene,"  which  he  made  and  used  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century  to  enable  him  to  go  his 
rounds.  It  was  a  sort  of  dandy-horse,  which  the 
rider  bestrode  and  propelled  by  spurning  the  ground 
with  the  tips  of  his  toes,  and  at  the  time  it  was 
deemed  almost  as  clever  a  contrivance  as  the 
bicycle  is  now. 

The  unsophisticated  Baron  never  could  have 
dreamed  that  the  civilised  descendant  of  that  bar- 
barous machine  would  weigh  less  than  3olbs.,  and 
carry  its  rider  over  the  Rocky  Mountains — a  feat 
performed  a  year  or  two  ago — or  cover  230  miles  in 
one  day's  journey  without  the  lider  resting.  The 
natural  history  of  the  bicycle  is  singularly  interesting, 
as  showing  out  of  what  crude  materials  a  highly 
useful  contrivance  may  be  developed  by  the  in- 
genuity of  successive  inventors,  or  rather  improvers, 
and  in  fact  it  is  a  sort  of  Darwinian  development  on 
machines,  and  has  shown  us  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  In  the  same  year  that  Baron  von  Drais 
developed  the  dandy-horse,  a  party  by  the  name  of 
Johnson,  a  coachmaker,  patented  a  comical  con- 
trivance ■'  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  labour 
and  fatigue  of  persons  in  walking,  and  enabling  them 
at  the  same  time  to  use  greater  speed."  This  he 
designated  the  "  Pedestrian  curricle."  It  consisted 
of  two  wheels  of  about  the  same  size,  connected  by 
a  beam  of  wood  or  iron  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  a 
man's  weight,  and  with  the  front  wheel  pivoted  so 
as  to  act  as  a  steerer.  The  rider  bestrode  the  beam, 
and  got  up  speed  by  running  on  tiptoe.  Fancy  the 
handicap  such  a  cyclist  would  need  against  a 
modern  machine. 

•'  Pedestrian  curricle"  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sidered too  long  a  name,  and  that  of  "  Dandy- 
horse"  was  substituted,  but  the  medical  men  of  the 
day,  with  an  amount  of  self-sacrifice  which  does 
them  credit,  condemned  the  conveyance  on  the 
ground  that  it  injured  those  who  rode  it,  and  the  use 
of  the  machine  was  at  last  forbidden  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  improved  velocipede  of  some  years  later 
date  to  some  extent  deservedly  met  with  a  similar 
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condemnation  from  the  faculty,  but  cycling  survived 
it.     There  is  little  doubt  that  the  prejudice  against 
present-day  bicycling — but  now  fast  fading  in  the 
light   of   reason — originated   with    the   old,,  heavy, 
hard-working  velocipedes  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago.    The  bicycle  of  to-day,  compared  to  the  veloci- 
pede of  the  past,  is  as   a  wagonette   to   a  wheel- 
barrow.    Johnson's  pedestrian  curricle  was  ridden 
in  the  same  way  as  the  inventive  Baron's,  but  it  had 
a  rest  for  the  arms  shaped  like  the  back  of  an  old- 
fashioned  chair,  and  was  a  trifle  lighter  and  a  shade 
more  elegant.     It  was,  nevertheless,  such  a  novelty 
that  the  English  public  almost   raved  over  it,  and, 
according    to    a    clever    article    in   the    American 
Bicycler,  this  dandy-horse  found  its  way  to  America, 
where  in  i8ig  it   created   as  much  excitement  as  it 
did  in  England.     Even  elderly  and  aristocratic  per- 
sonages propelled  themselves  on  this  sort  of  vehicle. 
An    improvement — and    it    needed    one    decidedly 
according  to  our  modern  ideas — was  made  in  this 
Johnsonian  creation,  and  in  1821  one  Louis  Goni- 
pertz  turned  out  a  heavy  affair,  with  an  arm  rest  in 
front  and  a  handle  moving  a  segment  rack  which 
worked  upon  a  cogwheel  on  the  front  axle,  by  which 
the  rider  could  assist  his  feet  with  his  arms  in  the 
propulsion.     This  machine  is  so  heavy,  cumbersome, 
and   ugly  that  it  is  a  matter  for  wonder  now  that 
any  sane  person  could  have  been  found  to  use  it, 
but  we  are  told   by  C.   E.   Pratt  that  even  Michael 
Farady,    the    naturalist,   and    Robert    Lowe    rode 
similar  hobby-horses       Lii<e  many  another  "  fad,  ' 
the  "  hobby-horse,"  in  that  particular  form  at  least 
fell  into  disuse,  and  for  thirty  or  forty  years  little  or 
nothing  was  done  to  improve  the  breed  of  bicycles. 
Our  friends  the  French  found  that  there  was  more 
in  it  than  met  the  eye,  and  produced  a  five-wheeler, 
which  was  a  narrow  escape  from  being  a  tandem  or 
double   tricycle.       In    1865    this    became    a    three- 
wheeler,  in  the  form  of  a  horse,  with  the  front  wheel 
between  his  forelegs,  something  like  those  the  chil- 
dren have  now.     This  was  getting  pretty  near  the 
principle   of  the  bicycle,   inasmuch   as   the   cranks 
were  on  the  front  wheel,  which  was  a  steerer  also. 
But    there    came     along    another    Frenchman,     a 
mechanic,  named  Pierre  Lallement,  whose  humble 
history  is  given  in   The  Wheelman,  and  he  not  only 
made  the  forerunner  of  the  well-known  velocipede 
or  boneshaker,  but  succeeded  in  riding  it,  which  was 
much  more  difficult  in  those  days,  no  doubt,  than  in 
inventing  it.     Pierre  Lallement,  then,  is  really  the 
man  whom    bicyclists  should    honour.     His   inven- 
tion, which  was  thought   a  wonder  at  the  time,  was 
sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1865,  and  Lallement, 
having  more  energy  than  money,  made  his  way  over 
to  America,  where  he  fell  in  with  a  man  who  knew  a 
good  thing  when  he  saw  it,  and  the  result  was  that 


Lallement's  velocipede  was  patented.     Still  it  was 
not  very  far  in  advance  of  the   Draisene  in  appear- 
ance, although  much  more   practical.     Even  Ade- 
laideans   know     what   the    old    boneshaker    looked 
like,  with  its  wooden  wheels  nearly  the  same  size, 
its  heavy  beam  bearing  the  saddle,  and  the  trouble 
there  was  to  mount  it  by  running  alongside  and  vault- 
ing on  it.     Lallement  started  his  machine,  as  did  the 
Baron,  by  running  on  tiptoe  ;  but  then  he  could  con- 
tinue on  the  treadles,  which  the  Baron  knew  not  of, 
and  there  the  mechanic  had  the  best  of  the  aristo- 
crat.    But  Britishers  are  not  to  be  beaten,  and  we 
find  an  Englishman  named  Oilman  patenting  a  con- 
trivance with  three  wheels  —two  in  front  and   one 
behind — driven  by  foot-cranks.     This  also  had  to  be 
started  in  the  same  way  as  Lallement's,  and  Oilman 
gained  more  of  the  public  enthusiasm  even  than  the 
Frenchman.     But  if  we  look  at  the   French  veloci- 
pede of  1870  we  find  it  neater,  lighter  in  appearance,' 
and   altogether  a  more   rideable  vehicle  than  the 
British  make  of  the  time,  although  now,  I   suppose, 
English  bicycles  are  the  best  in  the  world.   We,  how- 
ever, find  that  from  America  came  the  idea  of  the 
indiarubber  tyres,   but   our   American   cousins  are 
generous  enough  to  admit  that  "  for  ten  years  Eng- 
land has  led  the  world  in  bicycles,  and  the  English 
have  led  all  people  in  their  use  of  it  and  in  their 
accomplishments  with  it."     This  is  as  manly  as  it  is 
true.      It  is  said  that  the  first   bicycle  proper  was 
introduced  to  the  English  people  in  1869.     A  person 
named  Bradford  is  credited  with  the  invention  of  the 
rubber  tyre  to  bicycles.      That  was  in  1868,  and  an 
Englishman  bearing  the  honoured  name  of  Cowper 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  the  wheel  strained  from  the  rim, 
technically  called  "  a  suspension,"  so  that  the  spider- 
\vheel  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  started  from  that 
date.     The  American  machine  in  vogue  in  i86g  was 
a  very  neat-looking  affair  as  velocipedes  went  then. 
It  looked  like  a  very  light  hind  and  fore  wheel  of  a 
spider  buggy,  connected   by  a  rigid  slightly  curved 
backbone,  with  a  saddle  suspended  upon  a  spring, 
supported  at  the  rear  by  a  slender  fork  over  the  hind 
wheel,  and  fixed  forward  to  the  fore-end  of  the  back- 
bone. 

Even  this  machine  was  to  the  modern  roadster 
what  the  plough-horse  is  to  the  hack.  After  the 
spider  wheel  came  in  bicycle  manufacturers  took 
immense  strides.  At  first  makers  were  very  cautious 
about  the  suspension  wheel ;  they  braced  it  with 
one  or  two  rigid  bars,  then  these  were  discarded, 
and  the  machines  each  year  became  lighter,  more 
elegant,  and  easy,  till  they  culminated  in  the  grace- 
ful contrivance  of  to-day — nickel-plated,  supplied 
with  elastic  springs,  ball  bearings,  and  even  hollow 
spokes. 
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A    SHORT    CUT. 


BICYCLE    V.    VELOCIPEDE. 

The  prejudices  aroused  by  the  really  dangerous 
"boneshaker"  have  not  yet  yielded  to  the  rational 
spider-wheel,  as  elastic,  easy,  and  speedy  as  the 
wood  and  iron  velocipede  was  rigid,  rough,  slow, 
and  heavy.  In  the  primitive  machine  the  rider 
drove  a  heavy  cumbersome  contrivance  from  the  hip 
joint,  his  weight  had  little  to  do  with  it,  and  the 
strain  upon  knee  and  hip  joints  was  terrible.  He 
was  seated  behind  and  not  over  his  wheel,  upon  an 
uncomfortable  saddle,  and  had  to  endure  every 
shock  the  machine  took  from  a  rough  road.  The 
modern  bicycle  has  a  light  springy  action,  its  wheel 
is  a  harp-like  contrivance  and  twangs  like  a  stringed 
instrument,  its  indiarubber  tyre  takes  its  share  of 
the  shocks,  and  the  curved  hollow  steel  backbone  is 
yielding  too.  The  rider  is  placed  well  over  his 
wheel,  which  rolls  beneath  him  at  the  merest 
impulse,  and  with  its  axle  running  upon  beautifully 
accurate  ball,  roller,  or  parallel  bearings,  seems  a 
stranger  to  friction.  Every  part  of  the  modern 
bicycle  bears  the  stamp  of  mechanical  ingenuity. 
It  looks  as  if  it  could  not  be  improved  upon,  but 
every  year  we  find  some  unlooked-for  variation,  and 
the  bicycle  of  1880  has  an  old-fashioned  look  along- 
side its  brilliant  successor  of  1884. 

POPULAR  ERRORS 

regarding  bicycles  and  bicycle  riding  are  most 
amusing  to  the  cyclist.  He  hears  people  say  it  is 
terribly  fatiguing,  when  he  knows  that  he  can  ride 
more  measured  miles  comfortably  than  pedestrians 
can  plod  acres  ;  he  hears  folk  say  a  stone  the  size  of 
a  Ribstone  pippin  will  capsize  the  cycler,  when  he 
can  call  to  mind  going  over  half  a  brick,  and  traver- 
sing district  roads  rude  enough  to  shame  a  city 
councillor.  He  has  records  of  distances  done  in  a 
day  that  a  horse  would  flinch  at,  and  he  can  tell  you 


of  many  a  pleasant  ride  out  from  the  heat,  the  dust 
and  the  noise  of  the  city  into  the  green  fields  and 
fresh  bracing  air  around  town.  His  tireless  steed  is 
always  waiting  for  him,  and  if  he  bestows  but  half 
the  care  upon  it  that  he  does  upon  the  fit  of  his  collar 
and  the  set  of  his  necktie,  it  will  carry  him  faithfully 
for  several  years  at  a  cost  of  £z  per  annum  at  the; 
outside,  barring  accidents.  A  healthy,  manly 
invigorating,  rational  sport,  bicycling  deserves  to 
rank  high  amongst  outdoor  exercises,  which  require 
and,  indeed,  promote,  energy,  sobriety,  and  cool- 
ness. On  good  roads  it  is  most  exhilarating,  and, 
except  in  hilly  country  or  windy,  weather,  exertion 
needed  in  propelling  the  swift  machine  is  almost,  in 
fact  frequently,  imperceptible.  The  cyclist,  on  a 
level  road,  does  not  use  much  muscular  force — he 
simply  puts  a  sUght  portion  of  the  weight  of  his  body 
on  one  treadle  and  then  on  the  other.  The  fact  that 
amateurs  on  trips  commonly  do  30  or  40  miles  a  day 
for  a  succession  of  days  in  this  country  and  this 
climate,  with  mental  pleasure  and  physical  profit, 
goes  a  long  way  to  prove  that  cycling  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  pastime — the  bicycle  has  taken  its 
rank  amongst  vehicles. 

In  London  in  1880  there  were  30,000  bicycles,  and 
in  the  country  about  100,000.  It  was  said  by  a 
writer  that  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  plant 
and  machinery  was  about  ;f  1,000,000  sterling,  and 
the  value  of  bicycles  then  in  the  country  was  between 
^600,000  and  ;f8oo,ooo.  This  has  nearly  doubled 
since.  There  are  now  upwards  of  300  different 
makes  of  bicycles,  and  the  march  of  improvement 
is  still  going  on.  Only  a  short  time  ago  there  was  a 
meet  of  5,000  cyclists  in  London.  The  description 
of  the  construction  of  the  bicycle,  its  characteristics 
and  its  performances,  would  fill  the  measure  of  another 
long  article. — The  South  Australian  Register. 


A     SHORT     CUT. 
By  F.  J.  Erskine. 


GYCLISTS  are  very  often  misled  by  this  short 
sentence,  so  my  story  of  our  short  cut  will 
by  no  means  be  unique.     Still,  at  the  time, 
it  caused  us  a  good  deal  of  amusement,  and 
perhaps,  i^etold  to  a  larger  audience,  it  may  cause 
more. 

Some  time  ago  we  were  staying  at  Winchelsea,  in 
Sussex,  to  which  place  we  had  ridden  after  a  long 
stay  at  Hastings ;  for  we  had  become  tired  of  that 
broiling  place,  with  its  infinity  of  hills  and  bad  roads, 
so,  after  a  short  exploring  trip,  in  course  of  which 
we  found  our  lodgings,  a  few  days   after  we  rode 


over,  arriving  as  soon  as  the  other  members  of  the 
party  did  by  train.  It  was  delicious  to  be  away 
from  all  the  noise  and  racket  of  Hastings,  and  a  six- 
mile  run  every  morning  for  our  papers — which  in- 
dispensable articles  were  not  to  be  had  in  the  ancient  1  i 
city  of  Winchelsea — was  a  decided  novelty.  The  1 1 
road  to  Rye  was  perfect,  like  a  track,  a  dead  level 
all  the  way.  There  is  a  dangerous  hill  down  from 
the  Strand  Gate  ;  but  what  we  dreaded  most  was 
"Davis's  dog" — and  the  aforesaid  dog  was  "  located,"' 
as  Yankees  would  say,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Whether  it  was  the  nickel-plating  on  our  machines,- 
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or  the  swiftly-revolving  spokes,  or  that  the  brute  wa 
a  rabid  cyclophobist,  history  does  not  say — anyhow, 
anxiety  about  that  dog  almost  made  our  lives  a 
burden  to  us.  Our  proceedings,  to  an  outside 
observer,  must  have  been  comical.  The  two  would 
proceed  to  the  top  of  the  Strand  Gate  Hill,  and  care- 
fully reconnoitre  to  see  if  the  offending  animal  was 
loose.  If  not,  we  sang  pseans.  If  it  was,  we  armed 
ourselves  with  bits  of  bun,  to  try  and  conciliate  it. 
But  all  failed.  As  sure  as  we  passed  there  was  a 
growl  rising  a  crescendo — a  rush  !  and  a  succession  of 
snaps — and  this  chase  continued  some  300  yards. 

The  same  performance  was  gone  through  on 
returning,  only,  as  we  were  dismounted  for  the  hill, 
our  persons  were  in  greater  danger ;  but  by  care- 
fully stopping  the  bells  and  avoiding  all  noise,  we 
often  managed  to  sneak  quietly  past.  But  still  this 
was  a  degradation  to  ouselves  and  our  wheels,  so 
we  invoked  the  aid  of  the  village  policeman,  who 
came  to  work  in  our  landlady's  garden !  This  dig- 
nitary, after  thoughtfully  considering  the  matter  and 
parading  his  legal  knowledge,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  arm  of  the  law  could  not  help  us. 

Things  one  fine  morning  came  to  a  climax.  The 
dog  was  not  only  there,  but  had  called  in  the  aid  of 
a  disreputable  bob-tailed  grey  sheep-dog,  and  after 
the  joint  attack  of  the  two,  we  two  solemnly  vowed 
we  would  sooner  go  a  dozen  miles  round  than 
undergo  it  again.  Consulting  a  map,  we  found  a 
road  marked  we  thought  would  just  do,  and  which 
was  nearer  even  than  our  old  route.  The  modus 
operandi  was  to  go  along  the  Udimore  Road,  and 
take  the  third  turning  on  the  left,  which  would  bring 
us  out  near  the  other  side  of  Winchelsea  and — away 
from  Davis's  dog. 

After  making  our  purchases,  we  asked  for  the 
Udimore  Road,  and  pedalled  along  with  an  air  of 
satisfaction  on  escaping  that  dog.  We  spied  four 
formidable  horns  belonging  to  a  pair  of  oxen,  har- 
nessed, which  state  of  things  being  new  to  us,  we 
stared  until  the  owners  of  the  horns  began  to  look 
vicious,  thereon  we  made  tracks.  The  road,  owing 
to  heavy  carts,  was  cut  up  by  two  huge  ruts,  and 
what  with  the  front  wheel  and  tilt-rod  of  my  machine, 
navigation  was  somewhat  difficult. 

The  third    turning  to  the  left  was  a  narrow  lane, 


with  not  too  good  a  surface,  but  trusting  it  would 
improve  on  further  acquaintance,  we  rode  down, 
noting  that  beautiful  ferns  seemed  abundant.  The 
ground  began  to  fall,  first  gradually,  then  suddenly 
dipped,  and  went  down  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  My 
sister  was  immediately  ordered  off"  her  machine,  the 
brake-power  of  which  left  much  to  be  desired  ;  but 
so  steep  was  the  hill  that  the  writer,  on  a  forward- 
action  machine,  felt  as  if  either  she  would  fall  out, 
or  that  the  brake  would  snap,  so  considering  discre- 
tion the  better  part  of  valour,  she  descended  from 
her  perch  with  more  haste  than  elegance.  A  comical 
sight  it  was,  to  see  us  tugging  at  the  brakes  to  prevent 
the  machines  being  masters  of  the  situation  and 
bolting,  slipping  along  in  the  mud,  and  secretly 
weighing  the  difference  between  being  chased  by  a 
lively  dog  and  walking  (?)  down  a  hill.  At  last  we  got 
to  the  bottom — it  ended  in  a  watersplash — then  came 
a  gate.  This  was  odd,  we  both  agreed,  the  more  so 
as  there  were  cows  feeding.  However,  faint  heart 
never  got  tricycle  along — in  we  went.  The  cows  were 
apparently  enjoying  their  lunch  (we  wished  we  were), 
so  we  got  through  all  safely.  Then  came  a  bit  of 
bond  fide  road,  then  another  gate,  and  we  found  our- 
selves confronted  by  a  flourishing  pigsty,  with  pigs, 
ducks,  geese,  and  other  animals  galore.  We 
looked  at  the  pigs,  then  at  each  other,  and  by 
common  impulse  let  oft' our  Stormont  and  Harrison's 
alarums  as  hard  as  we  could.  The  noise  brought 
out  a  man,  who  looked  amazed,  as  well  he  might,  at 
the  apparition  of  two  machines — one  an  all-plated 
one — and  told  us  that  we  were  on  private  property. 
However,  he  was  very  civil,  and  after  unlocking 
divers  gates,  and  giving  a  good  many  directions,  he 
ushered  us  on  to  a  pretty  fair  road,  which  was 
followed,  with  the  result  that  in  time  we  got  home 
by  the  Ferry  Gate.  On  measuring  and  comparing 
notes,  we  found  we  had  gone  about  seven  miles 
round,  and  instead  of  returning  from  Rye  in  15 
minutes,  our  average  time,  we  had  been  about  an 
hour  and  a-half.  On  the  map  it  looked  a  short  cut, 
but  in  reality  it  was  a  long  round.  Davis's  dog 
plagued  us  all  the  rest  of  our  stay,  but  as  eels  are 
commonly  said  to  get  used  to  skinning,  so  did  we  to 
our  daily  chase — anyhow,  we  never  tried  going  round 
by  Udimore  again. 


A    GLIMPSE    OF    BRITTANY. 
-    By  Algernon  S.  Rose. 
(Read  at  the  Commercial  Schools,    Wandsworth,  on  the  xyth  November,  1884  j 


OF  the  north-west  of  France  a  portion  pro- 
jects wedge-like  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
between  the  English  Channel  and  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  This  is  Brittany. 
In  the  days  of  Pendragon,  many  of  the  Ancient 
Britons  were  driven  by  Saxon  invaders  into  the 
mountains  of  Wales.  Others  crossed  the  Channel 
to  a  part  of  Gaul,  called  Armorica,  where  they 
colonised.  Hence  the  name  Brittany.  Later,  the 
Bretons  became  prominent  under  Conan,  a  British 
prince,  in  their  struggles  against  neighbouring  tribes. 
Brittany  belonged  to  England,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  France,  in  the  Plantagenet  period. 
The  Celtic  language  spoken  by  the  Ancient  Britons 
remains  in  Brittany — as  it  does  in  Wales  and  in 
some  parts  of  Cornwall — to  the  present  day.  In 
lapse  of  time  the  language  has  undergone  changes> 
and  there  are  now  four  distinct  dialects  in  Brittany. 
Still,  there  must  be  a  great  similarity,  as  a  clergyman 
I  met  at  Morlaix,  without  knowing  Armorican,  was 
easily  able  to  communicate  with  the  natives  in  his 
own  tongue — Welsh.  The  Ancient  British  origin  of 
places  is  everywhere  apparent.  Thus,  the  district 
within  Quimperle,  Brest,  Morlaix  and  Pontivyi 
known  as  "  Cornouaille,"  is  merely  a  duplicate  of 
our  own  county — Cornwall.  Again,  Treguier  (and 
fifteen  other  Breton  places  of  similar  prefix),  St. 
Po/-de-Leon  and  Peiimarch  illustrate  the  old  Cornish 
saying — 

"  By  Tre,  Pol  and  Pen, 
You  shall  know  the  Cornish  men." 
The  Bretons  are  a  conservative  people,  and  cling 
to  their  old  traditions  and  customs  in  a  way  that 
must  shock  their  revolutionary  neighbours.  The 
true  Breton  is  no  more  a  French  Republican  than  a 
Dutchman  is  an  Imperial  German.  Nevertheless, 
Brittany  as  a  whole  has  now  no  political  existence. 
That  ancient  province  and  duchy  disappeared  in 
1790.  Its  position  is  delineated  since  then  by 
Finist&re,  C6tes-du-Nord,  Morbihan,  lUe  et  Vilaine, 
and  Lower  Loire — five  of  the  87  departments  of 
France.  Each  department,  administered  by  a 
prefect,  who  is  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
republic,  is  divided  into  four  or  five  arrondissements 
under  sub-prefects,  an  arrondissement  being  par- 
celled out  into  seven  or  eight  cantons,  and  a  canton 
comprising  some  dozen  little  communes,  each 
boasting  its  mayor  and  deputy-mayor. 

My  first  glimpse  of  Brittany  is  at  daybreak,  one 
hazy    August    morning.      The    cathedral    clock    is 


striking  four  as  the  steamer  "  Guernsey"  glides 
quietly  and  sleepily  along  the  quay  of  St.Malo.  Not 
a  breath  of  air  stirs.  Scarce  a  sound  is  audible. 
The  old  town  is  fast  asleep.  There  is  something 
impressive  and  solemn  about  the  place.  Yet  the 
freshness  of  the  early  atmosphere  prevents  solemnity 
depressing  one's  spirits. 

Of  all  the  quaint,  curious,  fantastic  places  I  have 
visited,  the  most  unique  is  St.  Malo.  Picture  to 
yourself  an  ancient  town,  some  six  centuries  old, 
rising  out  of  the  sea  like  a  huge  grey  tipsy-cake, 
studded  with  towers,  surmounted  by  a  cathedral 
spire,  and  based  with  hoary  ramparts.  On  the  top 
stands  the  cathedral  of  St.  Vincent.  I  explore  the 
steep  narrow  streets  and  byeways.  Excepting 
some  stray  cats,  there  is  as  yet  no  indication 
of  life.  In  course  of  time  I  gravitate  to  the  church 
Being  Roman  Catholic,  it  is  open,  and  I  walk  in. 
Already  some  three-score  women  are  at  early  mass. 
At  about  six  the  town  begins  to  stir,  and  the  cobble 
stones  to  clang  under  the  wooden  shoon  of  the  blue- 
bloused  harbour  labourers,  and  white-capped 
women,  leading  pretty  little  panniered  asses  to 
market. 

The  Mecca  of  all  good  Catholics  hereabouts  is 
Mont  St.  Michel.  Thither  I  go,  via  Dol — the  Breton 
word  for  table.  Dol  is  an  ancient  town.  In  the 
main  streets  are  houses  dating  from  a.d.  1200.  The 
attraction  of  the  place — the  Cathedral  of  St.  Samson 
— was  commenced  in  the  13th  century.  It  contains 
several  curiosities,  foremost  of  which  is  the  Bishop 
of  Dol's  throne,  in  carved  oak,  four  hundred  years 
old.  Incidentally,  I  overheard  three  Parisian  ladies 
remark,  they,  too,  are  making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mont 
St.  Michel.  Strangers  in  France  require,  happily, 
no  formal  introductions.  So,  without  difficulty,  I 
obtain  a  well-informed  convoy,  which  not  only  en- 
ables me  to  see  twice  as  much  as  I  should  alone, 
but,  as  you  may  imagine,  adds  infinitely  to  my  day's 
enjoyment. 

Arriving  at  Pontorson,  we  poor  pilgrims  mount 
cars,  not  unlike  London  pleasure  vans,  drawn  by 
four  horses,  with  jangling  bells.  Little  urchins  run 
alongside  these  conveyances,  and  obtain  sous  in  an- 
swer to  their  wearying  cries  of  "  Plait !  Plait !" 

As  the  country  is  flat,  the  rock,  resembling  a  soli- 
tary limpet  in  the  horizon,  is  seen  long  before 
reached.  It  was  formerly  an  island,  but  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway.  From  this 
stronghold   Henry,   brother  of    William    Rufus    of 
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England,  made  repeated  raids  on  the  Norman 
coast.  Mont  St.  Michel  contains  a  most  wonderful 
collection  of  historical  buildings,  called  the  "  Mer- 
veille,"  consisting  of  dungeons,  catacombs,  refec- 
tories, cloisters,  knights'  banqueting  halls,  and 
an  abbey.  Before  exploring  this  labyrinth,  however, 
one's  inner  man  must  be  fortified  ;  and  the  quartette, 
of  which  I  form  an  item,  adjourns  to  the  inn  of  a 
certain  Madame  Pollard,  known  to  penitents,  far  and 
wide,  for  the  excellence  of  her  omelettes. 

Another  place  glorying  in  mediseval  fortifications 
and  remains  is  the  town  of  Dinan.  In  a  deep  valley 
below  the  walls  of  the  town  flows  the  river  Ranee, 
which  is  now  spanned  by  a  lofty  viaduct,  of  stereo- 
type French  pattern.  From  the  stream  ascends  to 
the  town  an  ancient  street,  called  the  Rue  de  Jer- 
zual.  It  is  a  filthy,  steep,  winding  alley,  vilely  paved, 
having  but  a  single  drain  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  containing  old  houses  with  pointed  roofs,  whose 
pillar-propped  upper  stories  overhang  one  another 
like  portholes  in  the  hull  of  a  three-decker.  Could 
these  wrecks  of  lathe  and  plaster  but  speak,  what 
tales  might  they  not  teU  ?  Here  I  see  weavers 
at  work ;  there  tanners ;  further  on  is  an  old 
smithy,  with  a  dog  trotting  inside  a  wheel,  to 
work  the  bellows ;  and  next  door  the  spinning- 
wheel  and  distaff  are  in  full  operation.  The  Rue 
de  Jerzual,  inhabited  by  a  picturesque  people  occu- 
pied in  many  old-fashioned  ways,  has  laid  the  scene 
of  more  than  one  romance.  In  the  square  of  the 
Friars'  Cross  the  first  floors  of  the  houses  over- 
shadow the  footway  and  form  a  covered  passage. 
Dinan  was  defended  against  the  English  in  1359,  by 
Du  Guesclin,  the  warrior  of  whom  all  Bretons  are 
proud,  who  defeated  Sir  Thomas  Canterbury  in 
single  combat,  in  what  is  now  called  Du  Guesclin 
Square,  where  stands  a  plaster-of-Paris  monument 
to  the  victor.  The  Bretons  seem  to  forget  that  Du 
Guesclin  was  twice  a  prisoner  of  the  English,  being 
captured  once  by  the  Black  Prince. 

The  town  of  St.  Brieuc  is  called  after  a  British 
missionary  of  that  name,  who  settled  here  in  the 
fifth  century.  Market  day  at  St.  Brieuc  furnishes 
a  pretty  sight.  The  stalls  in  the  square  are  bright 
with  vegetables,  fruit,  and  poultry.  Busy  selling, 
buying  and  gossiping  are  sunburnt  peasant-women, 
and  pretty  little  girls,  wearing  brilliantly-coloured 
shawls,  wooden  shoes,  and  snow-white  caps.  The 
caps  of  the  women  vary  in  almost  every  commune 
of  Brittany  —  in  Morbihan  they  are  black.  If  a 
peasant  girl  take  service  in  a  town  at  some  distance 
she  still  wears  the  cap  of  her  county,  so  that  market 
day  off'ers  variety  in  display.  One  side  of  the  square 
is  commanded  by  the  grim  cathedral.  Thither  each 
peasant  repairs  prior  to  business.  Kneeling  before 
the  efiigy  of  her  favourite  saint,  she  says  a  few  ave 


paters,  puts  a  sou  into  his  poor  box,  and  perhaps 
leaves  a  candle  burning  before  his  altar.  There  is, 
as  is  general  on  market  day,  a  grand  convocation  of 
priests  from  all  surrounding  villages  ;  for  St 
Brieuc  is  a  bishopric^the  archbishopric  of  Brittany 
being  Rennes.  As  long  as  market  lasts,  so  long  are 
prayers  being  intoned.  The  Bretons  come  in,  sorne- 
times  heavily  laden,  and  deposit  their  baskets  of 
vegetables  and  butter  beside  them  in  church.  Ac- 
companied by  a  double  bass,  the  priests,  and  choir 
of  httle  boys  in  scarlet  caps  and  gowns,  sing 
beautifully.  Here,  of  dark  oak,  is  an  altar  to  the 
Annunciation,  most  delicately  carved.  Passing 
through  the  Rue  Fardel,  where  is  still  to  be  seen  the 
house  in  which  James  II.  of  England  lodged  in  i68g, 
I  visit  an  old  well,  the  arch  over  which  is  built  in 
the  wall  of  Notre  Dame  de  St.  Brieuc. 

Three  or  four  miles  distant,  high  upon  the  cliff, 
on  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gouet  by  the  sea,  is  the 
Tour  de  Cesson.  The  tower  was  built  nearly  five 
hundred  years  ago.  It  was  partly  blown  down 
by  order  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  Monsieur  de 
Restes,  a  French  M.P.^  is  now  the  proprietor  of  the 
site.  Through  the  politeness  of  the  butler  I  am 
shown  over  his  elegantly-appointed  house.  Fording 
the  river  on  horseback,  I  get  a  refreshing  swim 
under  the  dark  granite  rocks  of  Legue. 

The  bagpipe  is  droning  its  last  at  a  marriage 
festivity  as  I  arrive  at  Quintin.  A  typical  Breton 
wedding  is  as  curious  as  it  is  improvident.  So  poor 
are  often  the  young  pair  that  the  only  way  they  can 
set  up  housekeeping  is  by  presents  from  their  friends 
of  food,  flax,  furniture  and  money.  The  youth  de- 
sirous of  matrimony  simply  offers  his  hand  to  the 
object  of  his  choice.  If  she  accept,  she  must  con- 
firm her  acquiescence  by  drinking  wine  with  him. 
Her  father's  consent  is  asked  by  proxy,  the  deputy 
holding  a  piece  of  furze  during  the  interview.  The 
father  usually  off'ers  an  old  woman,  ayOungwidowand 
a  child,  before  granting  the  request.  On  the  wedding- 
day  a  cowherd  leads  round  the  village  an  ox-wagon 
laden  with  the  trousseau.  This  consists  of  a  press,  a 
bedstead  like  a  wardrobe  shutting  up  entirely  with  only 
fretwork  for  ventilation,  a  cask  of  cider,  a  churn,  a 
porridge-pot  and  a  bundle  of  faggots.  On  the  top 
of  this  load  two  maidens  are  seated,  one  spinning 
hemp  and  the  other  flax.  The  bride  shows  her  fine 
breeding  by  making  her  friends  drag  her  to  church. 
On  either  side  of  the  altar  burns  a  wax  taper, 
and  it  is  expected  that  whoever  of  the  two  is  next 
the  less  brilliant  light  will  die  first.  The  bride,  on 
leaving  the  church,  is  presented  with  a  distaff  to 
remind  her  of  her  duties.  Tripe,  butter,  buck- 
wheat-bread and  cider  form  the  marriage-  feast, 
towards  which  each  guest  pays  his  portion.  During 
the   meal  the   bridegroom    disappears    to    purloin 
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a  mattress ;  if  he  be  caught  in  the  act,  it  is  pulled 
to  pieces.  Finally,  the  bell-ringers  inflate  the 
bagpipes,  and,  on  a  new-mown  field,  dancing 
is  led  off  by  the  bridegroom.  At  night,  according  to 
an  ancient  custom,  the  mother  gives  her  daughter  a 
handful  of  nuts.  The  happy  pair  are  serenaded  as 
they  retire,  and  are  served  with  a  soup,  containing 
crusts  threaded  together,  in  symbol  of  unity.  Their 
embarrassment  in  vainly  endeavouring  to  eat  these 
crusts  provokes  much  amusement,  after  which  they 
are  bade  "  Good-night." 

■  Through  the  Menez-Haut  range  the  scenery  is 
very  green,  wild,  and  desolate.  The  wayside  cabins 
have  gloomy  interiors,  for  to  avoid  the  tax  on  doors 
and  windows,  a  peasant  has  sometimes  only  one 
aperture  to  his  hut,  two  doors  and  no  window,  or 
one  door  and  one  window.  The  beggars  are  the 
bards  of  Brittany,  and,  although  prohibited  by  law, 
are  a  perfect  nuisance  in  the  towns.  Passing 
through  St.  Gilles,  I  meet  a  specimen,  but 
he  is  drunk  on  cider,  which  is  excellent 
here.  The  hamlet  prabably  takes  its  name  from 
Saint  Gilles,  who  was  smothered  by  his  brother, 
Fran9ois  I.,  in  1450.  For  this  unbrotherly  act,  a 
priest  summoned  the  murderer  to  appear  before  the 
tribunal  of  God  in  forty  days.  His  awful  mandate 
was  obeyed,  for  on  the  fortieth  day,  'tis  said, 
Fran9ois  I.  died. 

As  an  instance  of  the  solitude  of  these  parts, 
leaving  St.  Gilles,  I  trudge  for  two  hours  without 
seeing  a  dwelling,  or  meeting  a  soul.  Unexpectedly, 
I  come  upon  a  solitary  cow  and  a  shoeless  old 
woman,  who  throws  up  her  arms,  leaves  the  cow,  and 
flies  in  fright,  never  having  before  seen  the  "loikes 
of  oi."  A  more  intelligent  wench  I  come  across 
brags  of  having  travelled.  "  Has  madame  been  far  ?" 
I  enquire,  "Oui-dam  (yes,  by  Our  Lady)  in  England 
to  pull  up  potatoes,"  she  answers.  Asking  in  what 
part  of  England,  the  reply  is  "Jersey  !" 

I  now  experience  what  "  Breton  hospitality" 
means.  At  Kerien  a  waggonette  passes  me  con- 
taining a  stalwart  Breton  with  a  shorter  companion. 
We  exchange  salutations.  Alighting  at  a  wayside 
inn,  the  tall  Breton  perceives  I  am  a  stranger, 
addresses  me  cordially,  insists  on  my  entering,  and 
orders  wine  for  three.  He  pressingly  invites  me  to 
spend  the  evening  with  him.  It  is  vain  to  refuse, 
so,  being  eager  of  seeing  Breton  life,  I  accept. 
They  are  all  royalists  here,  and,  as  he  drives  home, 
he  makes  a  detour  to  the  tiny  chapel  of  Lanegan, 
and  points  out  its  three-century-old  windows,  shaped 
Wke  fleurs  de  lis.  The  chapel  is  so  hidden  that  it 
escaped  destruction  in  the  Chouan  insurrection. 
Hard  by,  he  shows  me  an  ancient  house  of  massive 
stone,  where  one  of  his  forefathers,  when  hunted 
down  by  the  revolutionists,  was  concealed  by  the 


peasants.  In  the  war  of  La  Vendee,  the  Bretons,  from 
using  the  cry  of  the  screech-owl,  were  called  the 
"  Chouans,"  and  their  last  chief  was  Cadoudal. 
Here,  curiously,  I  am  introduced  to  an  Abbe 
Cadoudal,  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Bourbriac 
— ^whether  a  descendant  of  the  Chouan  leader  I 
know  not.  Arriving  at  our  destination,  instead  of 
the  small  dwelling  I  expect  to  see,  I  am  surprised  to 
find  this  unassuming  Breton's  home  a  roomy  old 
manor  house,  with  tall  gates  and  spacious  courtyard  : 
for  mine  host  is  none  other  than  Monsieur  Des  Jars 
de  Keranroue,  of  Ancient  Briton  descent.  We  are 
received  by  three  priests  —  monsieur's  cure  and 
two  vicaires.  I  am  conducted  into  the  incense- 
fumigated  best  bedroom  ;  and  then  descend  to 
evening  repast,  served  in  the  red-tiled  dining 
hall,  master,  guests,  foreman  and  gamekeeper  sitting 
down  at  the  same  table.  The  tall,  handsome  Phyllis 
who  waits  upon  us  is  attired  in  the  picturesque  cos- 
tume of  the  country.  On  one  side  of  the  apartment 
is  an  enormous  stone  chimney-place,  with  iron  dogs, 
200  years  old,  escutcheoned  with  the  arms  of  the  Duke 
of  Rohan.  The  wall  opposite  is  occupied  by  a 
massive  cabinet  of  carved  oak,  such  as  one  not 
unfrequently  sees  in  these  parts  ;  and  another  side 
of  the  chamber  is  decorated  with  brightly-burnished 
copper  utensils.  After  the  meal,  Phyllis,  who  has  a 
sweet  voice,  is  called  in  with  the  other  servants,  and 
the  company  take  it  in  turn  to  sing  Breton  songs, 
which  sound  very  plaintive,  and  are  all  in  the  minor 
scale.  Monsieur  was  formerly  an  officer  in  the 
Papal  Guard  at  Rome,  having,  under  Charette,  fought 
against  Garibaldi,  so  he  sings  Italian  songs.  Phyllis's 
brother,  a  fine  garcon  who  has  seen  service  in 
Tonquin,  strikes  up  the  prelude  of  a  dance  on  his 
flute.  The  company  then  form  in  two  rows,  men 
opposite  women.  The  girls  lead  off,  and  mark  the 
rhythm  on  the  tiled  floor  by  the  clatter  of  their 
wooden  shoes,  whilst  singing  a  phrase  of  Breton 
melody,  which  is  repeated  alternately  by  the 
deeper  voices  of  the  men  to  the  end  of  the 
figure.  At  eight  o'clock  next  morning  we 
partake  of  some  white  wine  and  strong  coffee, 
nothing  else  ;  the  first  substantial  meal  in  Brittany 
being  knife  and  fork  breakfast  at  half-past  eleven. 
Meanwhile,  Monsieur  Des  Jars  takes  me  over  his 
grounds,  shows  me  his  lake,  orchards,  and  the  pri- 
vate chapel  he  has  built  at  considerable  expense. 
In  its  stained  glass  windows  are  the  crests  of  his 
family,  the  Watt-Leslays,  and  other  ancestors.  In 
short,  he  shows  me  every  possible  attention.  Is  it 
surprising,  then,  after  such  extraordinary  kindness 
to  an  utter  stranger,  that  Breton  hospitality  is  pro- 
verbial ? 

At   Morlaix,  I  lodge  in  an   old  building,  once  a 
court  of  justice,  but  now  tenanted  by  a  cobbler.  The 
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staircase  and  balustrades  are  most  curious.  At  night 
I  sit  round  the  cheery  hearth  with  the  good  wife 
and  family,  listening  to  quaint  stories  and  scraps  of 
stale  news.  They  tell  me  that  a  baker  has  bought 
the  dilapidated  house  over  the  way,  merely  out  of 
reverence  for  the  saints  it  contains.  This  house, 
No.  19,  Rue  des  Nobles,  was,  'tis  said,  formerly  the 
palace  of  the  Duchess  Anne.  It  is  in  a  rotten 
state,  and,  if  not  repaired,  the  spiral  staircase,  with 
effigies  of  Saint  Michel,  Saint  Nicholas,  Sainte  Anne, 
and  Bacchus,  elaborately  carved,  before  long  may  be 
expected  to  come  down  with  a  run. 

Morlaix  lies  in  a  deep  valley,  and  a  splendid 
bird's-eye  view  is  obtained  from  the  high  viaduct. 
To  this  town  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  when  a  wee 
bairn  of  six,  was  brought  to  be  betrothed  to  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  whom  she  afterwards  married. 
So  great  was  the  crush  to  see  her  that  the  gates 
were  thrown  off"  their  hinges  and  chains  from  all 
the  bridges  broken  down.  She  had  had  a  perilous 
voyage,  the  vessel  having  been  driven  into  a  nest  of 
pirates  and  smugglers  at  the  port  of  Roscoff. 

Accidentally,  when  at  Roscoff,  I  shelter  from  a 
thunderstorm  in  the  identical  house  where  Mary 
Stuart  stayed  in  1548.  The  basement  contains 
subterraneous  vaults,  where  smuggled  goods  were 
formerly  stored. 

At  St.  Pol-de-Leon  is  a  celebrated  cathedral,  and 
the  most  elegant  spire  in  France. 

My  principal  recollections  of  Brest — one  of  the 
finest  military  ports  in  the  world — are  swarms  of 
soldiers  and  sailors,  the  great  swing-bridge,  large 
harbour,  ironclads  at  anchor,  formidable  fortifica- 
tions, and  a  police  form  to  fill  in  at  the  hotel  where 
I  slept,  requiring  my  name,  address,  age,  profession, 
where  born,  destination,  and  goodness  knows  what 
else. 

South  of  the  Black  Mountains.  It  is  a  dark  even- 
ing at  Quimper.  Time,  ten  o'clock.  Behold  the 
last  train  puffing  into  the  station.  I  am  one  of  the 
many  passengers.  Having  eaten  nothing,  excepting 
blackberries,  since  ten  in  the  morning,  I  am  about 
ready  for  a  comfortable  meal. 

Owing  to  convocations  of  soldiers  and  priests,  I 
find  every  hotel,  inn,  and  lodging-house  is  crammed. 
Beds,  beds  everywhere,  but  not  a  bed  to  sleep  in, 
and  the  hotel  people  cannot  assist  me.  With  a  tall, 
broad-shouldered  native,  I  knock  about,  and  beg  for 
a  lodging  from  house  to  house.  It  is  dreary  work, 
as  Quimper  is  already  in  bed.  At  last  my  good- 
natured  guide  finds  me— not  a  hermit's  tub,  but — a 
gorgeous  chamber,  with  five  plate-glass  windows  and 
an  immense  mirror.  It  is  the  omnibus  of  the  Hotel 
du  Provence.  Before  turning  in,  I  with  difficulty 
obtained  some  sardines,  for  which  Morbihan  is 
famous,    also   some    bread,    butter,    and  coffee,    at 


a  mean  Httle  tap -house,  kept  privately  by  my 
guide,  who  is  also  the  hotel  porter.  So  ravenous 
am  I  that  the  sardine  box  is  soon  empty.  I 
lay  me  down  at  last  in  the  omnibus,  but,  weary 
as  I  am,  I  cannot  sleep.  The  old  rattletrap  is  a 
regular  irsectorium.  It  makes  me  writhe,  even 
now,  when  I  imagine  what  entomological  speci- 
mens crawled  up  my  trousers  as  far  as  my  neck,  and 
wriggled  down  my  neck  into  my  boots.  And  when 
at  last,  through  sheer  agony,  I  swoon  off,  two  dia- 
bolical cats  try  to  smash  in  the  top  of  my  'bus  by 
capsizing  upon  it  from  the  adjoining  roof.  Then 
they  kept  me  awake  by  very  cleverly  imitating  the 
Chinese  Band  at  the  Health  Exhibition.  At  about 
three  in  the  morning  that  fowl,  which  never  lays 
eggs,  called  coq-ri-co  in  France,  kiek-e-ri-ki  in  Ger- 
many, cii-ru-cu-cu  in  Italy,  and  cock  ■  a  -doidle  - doo 
in  England,  starts  his  solo.  Gradually  the  ducks 
join  in,  and  the  grubbing  hog  close  by  gives 
an  occasional  grunt.  At  five  the  porter  thrusts  his 
head  in  at  the  door,  and  politely  informs  me  the  'bus 
is  required  for  the  railway,  so  I  turn  out,  go  over  to 
his  shop,  have  a  wash,  shave,  cup  of  coffee,  visit  the 
quay,  and  then  make  tracks  to  the  cathedral.  Over 
the  main  portal  of  this  sacred  edifice  is  a  rude  relief, 
supposed  to  represent  Grallon-Meur,  King  of  Corn- 
uaille,  who,  in  495,  appointed  the  first  bishop  of 
Quimper.  The  twin  spires  of  the  cathedral  are  very 
tall  and  graceful,  and  the  custodian  tells  me  that 
two  "  mad "  fellow-countrymen  of  mine  once 
borrowed  the  key  from  him,  and  roused  the  whole 
town  by  having  a  race  up  their  lightning-conductor?. 
Since  then,  although  a  cripple,  he  never  leaves 
visitors. 

The  "Arcadia  of  Lower  Brittany,"  Quimperle, 
indeed  merits  its  title.  There  is  a  church  here 
having  an  interior  like  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem,  and  containing  the  tomb  of  Saint 
Gurloes,  who  cures  gout.  The  sea  is  12  kilometres 
distant.  The  main  road  is  through  a  very  wild 
country,  green  and  beautiful  at  first,  and  then  a 
wilderness  of  brake,  furze,  and  heather.  After  a 
swim  in  the  briny,  I  return  through  the  silent  forest. 
The  road  before  reaching  Quimperle  borders  the 
river,  in  which  are  excellent  trout,  and  the  green 
country  becomes  a  perfect  paradise.  Two  or  three 
weeks  would  scarce  suffice  to  explore  this  fairyland. 
As  may  be  expected,  there  are  plenty  of  artists,  both 
English  and  American,  hereabouts.  Their  favourite 
resort  is  Pont  Aven,  ten  miles  off. 

On  my  second  evening  at  Quimperle,  I  hear  the 
peculiar  soft  tone  of  the  ■  French  hunting  -  horn 
vibrating  through  the  valley,  for  after  tabic 
d'hote,  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  hotel,  a 
notary,  brings  out  his  cor  de  chasse,  and  we 
all    adjourn    to    the    woods,    where    he   entertains 
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us  by  sounding  the  various  calls  for  the  fox,  hare 
deer,  stag,  and  boar,  and  he  plays  them  well.  The 
women  in  this  neighbourhood  are  said  to  be  the 
best  dancers  in  Brittany.  So  it  is  not  surprising 
that  on  returning  to  the  hotel  we  do  a  ronde,  that 
is,  join  hands  and  file  off  in  a  string,  occasionally 
getting  in  a  tangle,  and  keeping  the  feet  off  the 
ground  as  much  as  possible.  When  the  excitement 
is  waxing  furious.  Smith,  an  American  artist,  a  great 
kickshoe  who  wears  sabots,  manages  to  lose  one  over 
the  hedge  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

L'Orient  is  the  resting-place  of  Brizeaux,  the 
national  poet  of  Brittany.  At  L'Orient,  too,  is  the 
monument  of  the  French  naval  hero,  Bisson,  in  the 
act  of  applying  a  match  to  the  magazine,  whereby  he 
blew  up  his  own  vessel  with  the  Greek  pirates  who 
had  boarded  her,  having  first  allowed  the  survivors 
of  his  crew  to  escape. 

The  Isle  de  Groix,  or  Isle  of  Witches,  with  its 
weirdly-named  caverns,  "  The  Mouth  of  Hell," 
"  The  Pit  of  Thunder,"  and  its  "  Cape  of  Cats,"  was, 
like  the  Isle  of  Sein,  probably  inhabited  of  old  by 
Druid  priestesses,  who  were  consulted  by  sailors  as 
to  the  issue  of  their  voyages.  Beyond  the  caverns, 
there  is  nothing  worth  visiting  in  the  island. 

It  is  supposed  that,  at  a  fixed  time  every  year,  the 
Druids  of  the  whole  of  Brittany  met  at  Carnac.  At 
the  conclusion  of  their  solemnities  an  enormous  rock 
or  menhir  was  raised  in  memorial.  The  country  for 
miles  round  Carnac  is  thus  like  a  vast  necropolis. 

At  half-past  seven  one  morning  I  start  in  a  trap 
from  Plouharnel  to  see  these  monuments.  The 
weather  is  hazy  and  the  landscape  uninteresting. 
Presently,  the  party  I  am  with  haul  our  trap 
over  a  creek  on  a  chain '  ferry.  From  Locmaria- 
quer  we  sail  across  to  Gavrinis.  This  deso- 
late island  contains  one  of  the  archaeologic 
wonders  of  the  world  —  a  prehistoric  tumulus 
enclosing  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  "  dolmen" 
known.  A  "  dolmen" — from  the  Breton  dot,  a  table, 
and  men,  a  stone — consists  of  giant  blocks  ranged 
in  form  of  a  table,  the  top  being  one  single  slab. 
With  lighted  tapers  we  creep  through  along,  narrow 
gallery,  five  feet  high  by  forty  feet  long.  The  walls 
on  either  side  are  upright  masses  of  granite,  and 
overhead  and  below  are  immense  flat  stones.  This 
passage  leads  to  the  interior  of  the  dolmen,  which  is 
some  eight  feet  square  by  six  high.  The  roof  con- 
sists of  one  great  slab,  more  than  twelve  feet  by  nine. 
Curved  lines  are  rudely  incised  in  the  walls.  On 
one  wall,  formed  side  by  side  in  the  stone,  are  three 
hollows,  the  partitions  between  which  have  been 
scooped  out,  leaving  two  rings.  Similarly-marked 
stones  by  the  sea-shore  indicate  that  these  cavities 


were  made  not  by  the  hand  of  man,  but  by  the  action 
of  the  waves.  The  rings  were  conveniently  placed 
here,  it  is  darkly  said,  to  tie  victims  to,  before  immo- 
lation. 

Returning  to  Locmariaquer  against  wind,  and 
getting  drenched  with  spray,  we  visit  Hroeck  Tual, 
or  the  Fairy  Grotto.  Then  we  view  the  "  King"  of 
the  menhirs.  A  menhir — from  men,  a  stone,  and 
hir,  long — is  a  rude,  upright  monolith,  sometimes 
forty  feet  high.  Next  we  explore  many  gigantic  dol- 
mens. All  kinds  of  stone  weapons,  fragments  of 
pottery,  and  charred  human  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered in  them.  Midway  between  Plouharnel  and 
Erdeven,  in  a  westwardly  direction,  lies  the  road  to 
Crucuno.='=  Crucuno  is  a  Celtic  word,  composed  of 
"  Cruc,"  a  hillock,  and  "  uno,"  a  termination  of 
unknown  significance.  The  colossal  dolmen  bear-  . 
ing  this  name  was  purchased  by  the  French 
Government  from  the  peasant  whose  unsightly 
dwelling  stands  only  2^  feet  off.  The  "  table " 
measures  roughly  17  feet  by  12,  the  mean  thickness 
being  2 J  feet,  and  the  cubic  weight  41,080  kilo- 
grammes, or  about  41  English  tons. 

After  ascending  the  biggest  cairn,  called  St. 
Michael's  Mount,  we  finally  visit  the  most  marvellous 
sight  of  all — the  Alignments — eleven  rows  of  mon- 
stre  stones,  which  formerly  must  have  extended  for 
miles.  How  they  were  placed  in  position  is  an  un- 
fathomable mystery.  Our  poor  old  vehicle — much 
affected  like  ourselves  by  the  surroundings — groans, 
wheezes,  bumps  and  jolts  fearfully,  and  we  re-enter 
Plouharnel  at  seven  o'clock,  eleven  and-a-half  hours 
since  starting. 

Having  passed  through  Vannes,  Redon  and 
Ploermel,  I  arrive  by  coach  at  Josselin  Castle,  which 
was  first  built  a  thousand  years  ago.  It  now  belongs 
to  the  Prince  of  Leon,  who,  with  the  Duke  of  Rohan, 
is  at  dinner  with  guests  when  I  arrive.  It  is  late. 
But  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  at  Port 
Louis  a  certain  Monsieur  de  Bourg,  Knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  Through  his  introduction,  I  am 
courteously  shown  all  the  curiosities  of  the  place, 
including  an  opera  glass  once  belonging  to  Marie 
Antoinette. 

After  visiting  the  Grand  Canal,  I  retrace  my 
steps  through  Josselin. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast. 
As  through  that  straggling  village  past, 

your  humble  servant,  who  found  cobble  stones  up  a 
steep  gradient,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  precious 
nubbly.  Arriving  at  the  summit  of  the  ascent,  he  is 
accosted  by  an  ancientbeldam, who  cackles"Monsieur, 
is  going  to  Ploermel  ?"  Heis.  "Does  he  know  Ploermel 
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to  be  far,  far  away ;  a  dreary  walk  at  night  ?"  He  does. 
'Tis  about  her  son  she  is  anxious.  The  darlint 
has  not  long  started  upon  the  same  journey.  "In 
five  minutes,  if  Monsieur  hasten,  he  will  overtake 
him."     Well,  Monsieur  steps  out. 

Shortly,  in  the  gloaming,  looms  the  outline  of — a 
bear  on  its  hind  legs,  waddling  from  side  to  side  of 
the  road.  But  no.  On  nearer  acquaintance.  Brain 
becomes  an  "Old  Clo'man,"  whose  bundle  and  pile 
of  hats  get,  at  each  pace,  more  distinct.  And,  on 
close  inspection,  the  apparition  dwindles  to  a 
short,  bandy  Son  of  the  Soil,  heavily  laden  with 
chattels,  and  unsteady  of  gait  through  excessive  fare 
well  cider  drinking.  "  Hurry  up!"  I  exclaim.  "  Helas 
my  burden  prevents  me,"  whines  the  Loiterer. 
To  remo\-e  this  excuse,  I  capture  half  of  Loiterer's 
properties.  This  infuriates  him,  and  he  gives  me 
stern  chase.  Exercise  conduces  to  good  humour, 
the  effects  of  the  cider  work  off,  and  Loiterer  de- 
velopes  into  a  jolly,  crazy  customer,  an  example  of 
why  "Mad  as  a  March  hare  "  is  rendered  in  French 
"As  mad  as  a  Breton"  ( Entete  comme  U  Breton). 

Never   could   the  "  Little  little,  merry  merry,  fat 
grey  man  "  in  the  old  song  have  laughed,  "  Ha !  ha  !" 
more  catchingly  than   Loiterer.     One  of  Loiterer's 
rum  little  ditties  run  somewhat  as  follows  : — 
"  My  blackbird's  lost  one  feather  tine, 
My  blackbird's  lost  one  feather, 
One  quill  two  quills,  one  claw  two  claws, 
One  wing  two  wings,  the  tail,  the  beak  and  the  head, 
How  thus  could  the  blackbird  warble  ? 
How  thus  could  the  blackbird  sing  ?  " 
This    Breton's    wife    is,    he   tells    me,    a  terrible 
scold.     He    is    leaving    home    on    account    of    it. 
His    experience    of   wedded    life    has    been  some- 
what   like    that    of   the    small    boy  whose  mother 
one  day  exclaimed,  "Oh!   my  child,  how  did  your 
face  become  so  bruised  ?    Come  to  mamma,  and  tell 


her  all  about  it."  "  I-I-I  was  over  'cross  the  r-o-a-d, 
playing  with  Miss  Howe's  little  girl,  boo-hoo-oo-oo- 
00."  "  And  didsAghurtyou  like  this  ?"  "  Y-y-y-y-es." 
"  Well,  that  was  very  naughty  of  her.  What  did 
she  do  to  little  Georgie?"  "  Sh-sh-she  knocked  me 
do-o-wn,  an-an-and  then  she  hit  me  with  a  br-i  ck, 
and  pounded  me  with  a  b-r-o-o-m  s-t-i-c-k."  "Oh, 
dear,  what  a  tevrihh  child  !  Well,  don't  cry 
any  more,  Georgie.  What  were  you  doing  when 
this  happened  ?"  "  Pl-pl-playin'  w-e  w-a-s  m-a-r- 
r-i-e-d." 

Why  laugh,  gentlemen  ?  To  be  knocked  down, 
hit,  and  pounded,  is  no  trifling  matter  ;  yes,  for  I, 
too,  should  not  be  surprised  if,  after  the  discussion 
to-night,  I  were  figuratively  annihilated.  Indeed,  I 
paused  before  attempting  to  convey  to  you  a 
"  Glimpse"  of  Brittany,  for  I  feared  it  would  be  im- 
practical without  the  aid  of  photographs  magnified 
by  a  magic-lantern.  "  How  can  I  obtain  this  ?" 
thinks  I  to  myself.  "  Easily,"  replies  necessity,  the 
mother  of  invention.    "  Be  your  own  magic-lantern." 

Well,  regard  me,  if  you  will,  as  having  to-night 
been — besides  spokesman — my  magic-lantern.  A 
good-for-nothing  lantern  'tis  true,  because  the  lamp 
within  has  been  my  dull  intellect,  and  the  lens 
through  which  the  light  has  passed,  my  indistinct 
mouth.  Still,  I  fancy  that  the  personal  reminiscences 
and  impressions,  which  have  furnished  my  slides, 
have  not  been  altogether  unsatisfactory. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  for  self  and  lantern,  I 
thank  you  for  your  patient  attention.  You  have, 
thus  far,  caused  me  to  feel  quite  vain,  so  kindly  have 
you  kept  trimming  the  lamp,  my  dull  intellect,  and 
focussing  the  lens,  my  indistinct  mouth,  by  your 
approbation.  With  my  farewell  flicker,  I  venture  to 
hope  that  I  have  interested  you  all,  however  slightly, 
with — what  some  cockneys  would  call — a  gzi^impse  of 
Bzi/ittany. 
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TO  close  studiers  of  Union  legislative  lore, 
as  well  as  of  the  racing  reports  during 
the  season,  the  name  of  Mr.  Fred.  G. 
Dray  will  be  familiar;  indeed,  both  as  a 
racing  man  and  a  legislative  cyclist  he  has  been 
for  some  years  conspicuous.  Born  in  January, 
1862,  Mr.  Dray  has  just  entered  his  24th  year. 
He  is  fairly  tall,  somewhat  slightly  built,  and 
of  a  pleasing  countenance.  His  first  acquaintance 
with  cycling   was  in    1872,  when   he  succeeded   in 


mastering  the  mysteries  of  the  boneshaker,  but  it 
was  not  until  '77  that  his  name  was  seen  in  cycling 
circles,  when  he  was  one  of  the  starters  of  the 
Brixton  Bicycle  Club.  Two  years  later  he  rode  his 
first  race  at  Stamford  Bridge  in  June,  having  75 
yards  start  in  the  Civil  Service  Supply  Sports  mile, 
when  he  succeeded  in  getting  second  place.  In 
1880,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  F.  Hutchins,  he  started 
the  Brixton  Ramblers  B.C.,  and  was  elected  at  once 
its  secretary  and  treasurer.      In  August  of  this  year 
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he  took  third  place  in  a  mile  race  at  his  cUib  sports 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  starting  from  scratch.  The 
following  year  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  club 
on  the  Council  of  the  N.C.U.,  and  going  more  fully 
into  racing,  had  a  fairly  successful  season,  picking 
up  half-a-dozen  prizes  during  the  year,  and  on  Aug. 
6th,  at  his  club  sports,  taking  three  prizes  in  the 
day,  two  of  them  being  from  scratch.  In  1882  Mr. 
Dray  met  with  a  bad  fall  whilst  racing  at  Gravesend, 
and  was  laid  up  for  a  month  ;  but,  nothing  daunted, 
he  took  to  the  path  again,  and  was  even  more  suc- 
cessful than  in  the  previous  year,  placing  six  firsts, 
three  seconds,  and  one  third,  besides  two  time 
medals,  to  his  credit ;  his  principal  win  being  the 
Norwood  challenge  cup  on  June  24th,  on  which  day 
he  also  won  a  mile  and  a  two  miles  event,  both  from 
scratch.  His  time  medals  were  both  won  on  the 
Crystal  Palace  track,  the  first  being  in  the  Brixton 
Ramblers'  Sports  on  August  12th,  over  a  distance  of 
25  miles,  and  the  second  on  August  17th,  when  he 
competed  for  the  Crystal  Palace  challenge  cup.  At 
the  close  of  this  season  he  had  ridden  in  32  races 
since  1879,  and  his  club  (the  Brixton  Ramblers)  pre- 
sented him  with  a  testimonial.  In  '83  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  N.C.U.  Executive,  mainly  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  of  racing,  and  shortly  after 
this  was  elected  secretary  to  the  Northern  and  Scot- 
tish Local  Centres.  He  is  to  be  credited  as  the 
proposer  of  the  independent  member  scheme  which 
has  proved  such  a  success,  there  being  now  over  500 
independent  members  in  the  N.C.U.  His  racing 
this  year  was  not  quite  so  successful  as  in  the 
previous  one,  although  he  managed  to  gain  four 
firsts,  four  seconds,  and  two  thirds  out  of  24  races 
his  principal  wins  being  on  July  6th,  at  Stamford 
Bridge,  in  the  Civil  Service  Supply  Sports,  in  a  five 
miles  contest,  and  on  the  same  path  in  the  L.A.C. 
Sports  on  October  29th.  At  the  close  of  the  season 
we  find  him  in  a  swimming  competition,  thus  show- 
ing that  his  powers  were  not  solely  confined  to 
bicycling,  and  in  September  he  secured  first  prize 
for  covering  a  distance  of  440  yards.  Last  year  he 
rode  in  38  races,  but  did  not  place  so  many  firsts  to 
his  credit  as  in  '83,  though  he  increased  his  wins  in 
seconds  and  thirds.  On  June  and,  at  Stamford 
Bridge,  starting  from  scratch,  he  was  unfortunately 
brought  down  in  passing  another  rider  when  nearly 
on  the  post,  but  managed  to  get  in  third.  July  30th, 
at  Hastings,  saw  him  racing  on  a  tricycle,  and  with 
go  yards  in  a  mile-  he  secured  third  place.  Two 
months  later,  at  Stamford  Bridge,  the  two  miles 
challenge  cup  of  the  L.A.C.  fell  to  his  lot,  this 
winding  up  [his  racing  for  the  year.  He  holds  the 
office  of  hon.  secretary  for  Union  danger-boards, 
and  in  this  capacity  has  done  much  good  work.  He 
is  vice-president  of  the  Brixton  Ramblers  B.C.,  and 


also  a  member  of  several  other  clubs,  including  the 
City  of  London  B.C.  and  the  London  Athletic  Club 
as  well   as  several   swimming  and  cricket  clubs,  so 
that  it  will  be   seen  that  he  is  not  only  a  cyclist  but 
an  "all-round  athlete"  as  well.     His  doings  in  the 
past  have  always   been  characterised   by  a  spirit  of 
true  sport,  and  as  he  has  life  before  him  and  seems 
as  enthusiastic  as  ever,  we  may  expect  he  will  yet 
do  much  good  for  both  sport  and  pastime  in  his  con- 
nection with  the  Union,  and  may  also  look  for  his 
name  to  be  seen  more  often  than  ever  as  below  : — ■ 
F.  G.  Dray,  Biixton  Ramblers  B.C.,  scratch  (i). 
Below  we  give  a  full  list  of  his  winning  cycling 
mounts : — 

1879. 
June. — Civil     Service     Supply     Sports,     Stamford 
Bridge,  one  mile  (75  yds  start),  second. 
1880. 
August. — Brixton  Ramblers  B.C.,  Crystal  Palace, 
one  mile  (scratch),  third. 
1881. 
June  18. — York  House  Athletic  Club,  Balham  Ath- 
letic Grounds,  two  miles  (70),  third. 
,,     24. — City  of  London  B.C.,  Lillie  Bridge,  five 
miles  (scratch),  first. 
July  23. — Private  Banks    Sports,    Catford    Bridge, 

one  mile,  second. 
August  6. — Brixton  Ramblers  B.C.,  Crystal  Palace, 
one  mile  (scratch),  third. 
,,     6. — Brixton    Ramblers    B.C.,    Crystal    Palace, 

two  miles,  first. 
,,     6.— Bi'ixton    Ramblers    B.C.,    Crystal    Palace, 
twenty-five  miles  (scratch),  second. 
1882. 
April  29. -^Richmond  Cricket  Club,  Old  Deer  Park, 

three  miles  (320),  third. 
May  25. — Stanley  B.C.,  Alexandra  Palace,  one  mile 

(go),  second. 
June  24. — Norwood  B.C.,  Crystal  Palace,  one  mile 
(scratch),  first. 
,,     24. — Norwood  B.C.,   Crystal  Palace,  two  miles 

(scratch),  first. 
,,     24. — Norwood   B.C.,   Crystal  Palace,  ten  miles 
(scratch),  first. 
August  7. — Civil  Service  Supply  Sports,  Stamford 
Bridge,  two  miles  (scratch),  first. 
,,     7. — Civil    Service    Supply    Sports,     Stamford 

Bridge,  twenty-five  miles  (200),  second. 
,,     12. — Brixton   Ramblers   B.C.,   Crystal    Palace, 

two  miles,  first. 
,,     12. — Brixton   Ramblers   B.C.,   Crystal   Palace, 

twenty-five  miles  (scratch),  time  medal. 
,,  "  15. — City  of  London   B.C.,  Lillie  Bridge,   five 

miles  (scratch),  first. 
,,     17. — Crystal   Palace   Challenge    Cup,    Crystal 
Palace,  fifteen  miles  (scratch),  time  medal. 
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August  25.— City  of  London  B.C.,  Alexandra  Palace,  1884. 

five  miles  (scratch),  second.  May  10. — Brixton    B.C.,    Crystal    Palace,    one    mile 

(scratch),  third. 

18Q3-  „     15.— Bury   St.  Edmund's   Football  Club,  Bury 

Ai'RiT.  12.— Banbury  Athletic  Club,   Banbury,  three  St.  Edmund's,  one  mile  (35),  third. 

miles,  second.  ,,     3i.__St.    James's    B.C.,    Crystal    Palace,    one 

May.— L.A.C.,  Stamford  Bridge,  two  miles,  third.  „-,ile  (40),  second. 

June   16.— Private    Banks   Sports,    Catford    Bridge,  j^;^.^-.  2.— Civil    Service    Supply    Sports,    Stamford 

one  mile  (80),  first.  Bridge,  five  miles  (scratch),  third. 

„     30.— Brixton   Ramblers    B.C.,   Crystal   Palace,  ^^     21.— Private    Banks    Sports,    Catford  Bridge, 

two  miles,  second.  one  mile  (20),  second. 

July  5.— Cheltenham  Sports,   Cheltenham,    one    or  _^     28.— Victoria  Athletic  Club,   Stamford  Bridge, 

three  miles,  third.  one  mile  (scratcli),  third. 

,,     (1.— Civil    Service    Supply     Sports,    Stam.ford  j^tly   17.— Blackheath    Harriers,   Lillie  Bridge,   one 

Bridge,  five  miles,  first.  mile  (scratch),  second. 

,,     6. — Civil    Service     Supply     Sports,    Stamford  „     30. — Hastings    Athletic    Club,    Hastings    (tri- 

Bridge,  one  mile,  second.  cycle)  one  mile  (90),  third. 

„     7. — Lewisham  B.C.,  Crystal  Palace,  one  mile  August    4. — Alexandra    Palace    Races,    Alexandra 

(120),  second.  Palace,  five  miles  (100),  third. 

October  29. — L.A.C.,  Stamford  Bridge,   two  miles,  September    27.  —  L.A.C.,    Stamford    Bridge,    two 

first.  miles  challenge  cup. 


>»< 
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[not    by    TEN'NYSON.] 


I  N  many  a  curve  the  stones  I  pitch, 

I         I  throw  them  down  in  ridges, 
A    On  highway,  alley,  street  or  ditch. 
On  mountain  grade  or  bridges. 
I  skip,  I  miss,  I  dig,  I  cut, 

I  make  a  glorious  muddle, 
And  here  I  leave  a  cheerful  rut, 

And  there  a  pleasing  puddle. 
I  smash  the  even  road  to  bits, 

I  sink  the  level  crossings ; 
I  give  the  simple  traveller  fits 

With  shakings  and  with  tossings. 
I  never  gauge  the  rocks  I  use, 

Nor  yet  the  injtal  se/er — 
And  man  may  growl  and  men  abuse. 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

The  ladies  grumble  at  my  ways, 

And  scold  in  little  trebles ; 
Men  sing  not  edifying  lays, 

When  tumbling  o'er  my  pebbles. 
And  many  a  colonel's  corns  I  fret, 

And  many  a  general's  bunions  ; 
And  many  a  butcher's  cart  upset, 

And  manj'  a  coster's  onions, 

Weymouth. 


I  make  the  brewer's  horses  lame, 

I  wound  the  farmer's  cattle  ; 
The  doctor's  nags  I  bruise  and  maim. 

And  scorn  his  angry  prattle. 
I  never  roll  the  flints  I  use — 

Ah,  no  !  I'm  far  too  clever  ! 
For  did  men  have  them  as  they  choose. 

The  roads  would  last  for  ever. 

The  tricycles  wind  in  and  out 

To  try  and  get  plain  sailing; 
The  bicycles  are  put  to  rout, 

And  smash  'mid  bitter  wailing. 
And  here  and  there  a  broke-n  shaft. 

Above  the  wrecks  of  travel. 
Shows  where  a  quadrupedal  craft 

Found  rocks  instead  of  gravel. 
Men  murmur  under  moon  and  stars, 

And  when  the  sun  oppresses  ; 
They  murmur  over  shady  bars, 

And  over  tea  and  cresses. 
They  murmur,  murmur  everywhere. 

But  I  will  heed  them  never — 
Though  women  weep,  and  strong  men  swear, 

I'll  mar  the  roads  for  ever. 

M,  F, 


HOW    THE    WHEEL    WORED    WAGS. 


fEBRUARV  was  bereft  of  its  traditional  dyke- 
filling:  attributes,  by  reason  of  the  tag-end 
of  January  having  already  filled  the  dykes 
to  overflowing.    This  consideration  did  not 
deter  February  from  having  its  innings  at  the  water- 
spout  business,    overflown    rivers   and   quicksandy 
roads  being  the  result. 


Last  autumn,  the  annual  crop  of  portentous 
predictions  warned  us  that  an  unusually  severe 
winter  was  at  hand.  Yet,  here  we  are,  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  spring  month,  and  the 
winter  has  been  as  mild  as  lemonade.  The  average 
weather-prophet  is  one  of  the  most  played-out  of 
humbugs. 


The  annual  exhibitions  are  over,  and  pressmen 
join  exhibitors  in  breathing  a  sigh  of  relief.  The 
Stanley,  boycotted  although  it  was  by  many 
prominent  firms  of  manufacturers,  was  again  the 
most  successful  in  producing  novelties,  although  the 
Speedwell,  favoured  by  more  spacious  premises,  had 
larger  numbers  of  machines. 

Pursuing  my  annual  custom,  I  can  "boil  down" 
the  voluminous  reports  that  have  grown  so  weari- 
some in  the  weeklies  of  late,  by  mentioning  the  note- 
worthy items  alone.  Bicycles  for  the  road  exhibited 
no  alteration  beyond  a  few  detachable  handle-bars 
and  one  or  two  peculiar  spoke-lacings.  Racing 
bicycles  grow  more  and  more  alike,  one  maker  pro- 
ducing a  nickel-plated  saddle,  devoid  of  leather,  "  to 
keep  cool,"  in  despair  of  any  other  novelty.  "  Safety" 
bicycles,  of  the  "  Rudge"  and  "  Star  "  patterns,  more 
or  less  modified  in  detail,  were  exhibited  in  such  pro- 
fusion as  to  lead  the  cognoscenti  to  sagely  shake  their 
heads,  with  the  remark  that  "this  safety  bicycle  busi- 
ness is  being  fearfully  overdone."  "  Cripper  "-pattern 
tricycles — reversed  "  Humbers  "  with  the  small  wheel 
steered  by  a  handle-bar — increase  and  multiply. 
The  perennial  inventor  of  a  rowing-action  tricycle 
was  all  there  at  the  Stanley,  but  elsewhere  at  the 
Speedwell.  Tandem  tricycles  in  a  few,  and  tandem 
quadricycles  in  many  new  designs,  flooded  both  the 
Shows  ;  and  amongst  other  fads  we  were  shown  the 
usual  pump-handle  motion  single-driver,  lever-action 
front-steerer,  ten-speed  tricycle  with  barley-sugar 
frame,  four  bicycle  front  wheels  coupled  by  an  im- 
possible system  of  shoring,  and  a  dwarf  bicycle  for 
two  riders.  Parcel- carrying  tricycles  in  abundance, 
and  several  invalid  carriers  aimed  at  utility;  sundry 
sanguine  inventors  sought  to  witch  the  capitalist  by 


the  complication  of  their  products,  and  the  cycling 
and  athletic  journals  displayed  their  stock  on  many 
a  stall.  Amongst  the  small  sundries,  whims  and 
fakements  were  an  electric  light  lamp  and  a  portable 
battery  for  the  tricycle,  new  developments  in  oil 
lamps — nearly  all  following  the  original  lines  of  the 
"  King  of  the  Road" — implements  to  jack-up  tricycles 
for  cleaning  purposes,  self-acting  tyre-heaters  for 
securing  loose  rubbers,  improved  cradle  springs  at 
lower  prices,  and  a  pedal  clip  that  cannot  grip  the 
foot  but  which  does  prevent  slipping.  Such,  in  brief, 
were  the  contents  of  the  Wheeleries  and  the  Speed- 
wheeleries.     For  further  information  see  small  bills. 

Bown's  patent  for  laterally-adjustable  bearings 
has  been  vindicated  as  a  live  monopoly.  After 
months  of  litigation,  the  action  against  Humber  and 
Co.  has  resulted  in  the  victory  of  Bown,  and  Humber 
has  paid  a  substantial  sum  of  money  for  past  royal- 
ties. Mr.  Bown  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  possess- 
ing one  of  the  few  patents  which — like  Starley's 
control  of  balance-gearing — has  turned  out  to  be  of 
real  value;  and  until  the  expiry  of  the  period  allotted 
by  the  Patent  Laws,  everybody  making  laterally- 
adjustable  ball  bearings  must  pay  royalties  to  the 
owner  of  this  useful  invention. 


Nothing  seems  to  have  come  out  of  the  reported 
claim  to  a  monopoly  in  the  right  to  make  hollow 
felloes.  It  is  said  that  the  patent  was  preceded  by 
some  inventive  genius  who  used  hollow  felloes  on 
the  old  boneshaker. 


The  narrow  path  of  the  racing  man  is  to  be  beset 
by  more  rules  and  regulations,  and  the  crack  of  the 
future  will  need  have  all  his  wits  about  him  to  recol- 
lect and  act  up  to  the  multitudinous  laws  which  the 
Union  lays  down.  An  inexplicable  attempt  was 
made  by  the  late  Executive  to  forbid  coaching,  and 
to  prevent  tricyclists  having  any  attendant  except 
for  races  of  20  miles  and  over;  but,  fortunately  for 
common  sense,  both  these  efforts  were  unsuccessful, 
although  the  obnoxious  prohibition  of  push-off  starts 
for  tricyclists  remains. 

Liverpool  club  jealousy  has  reached  its  climax, 
the  absurd  enmity  between  some  clubs  lately  com- 
posing the  Local  Centre  in  that  city  having  led  to 
the  deprivation  of  one  large  club  of  its  voice  at  the 
general  meeting.  The  head  centre  having  declared 
that  this  vitiated  the  proceedings,  the  "venomous 
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Johnnies"  forthwith  held  another  informal  meeting, 
and  resolved  to  break  np  the  centre.  Liverpool  will 
not  suffer  by  this,  as  already  steps  are  being  taken 
to  form  a  new  centre ;  and,  with  such  a  thoroughly 
enthusiastic  and  energetic  club  as  the  Anfield  to  set 
the  wheel  roUing  again,  there  is  little  doubt  of  the 
Liverpool  branch  of  the  N.C.U.  becoming  stronger 
than  ever. 


In  London,  trouble  is  looming  on  the  horizon,  on 
account  of  visitors  not  being  properly  separated 
from  delegates  at  Council  meetings.  Some  dunder- 
headed  individual,  it  transpires,  took  his  seat 
amongst  the  properly-qualified  delegates,  and  filled 
in  a  voting-paper  for  the  Executive  election,  on  the 
strength  of  bemg  an  independent  member  ;  and  as 
this  was  not  discovered  in  time  to  produce  a  remedy, 
it  is  possible  that  some  awkward  predicament  may 
result  should  any  of  the  councillors  insist  upon  the 
election  being  declared  void  in  consequence.  We 
must  be  more  careful,  brother  delegates ;  less  ready 
to  chaff  each  other's  speeches,  and  more  jealous  of 
the  integrity  of  the  ballot. 


Metropolitan  cyclists  have  always  had  a  fond 
affection  for  Brighton.  It  is  the  nearest  seaside 
place  to  London,  and  the  road  joining  the  two  is  a 
ver)'  good  one,  so  that  more  attractive  watering- 
places  are  less  popular  with  wheelmen  than 
"  London-super-Mare."  If  an  August  Camp  can  be 
made  as  successful  in  the  South  as  the  Harrogate 
Camp  is  in  the  North,  Brighton  is  assuredly  the 
place  best  calculated  to  conduce  to  that  result.  The 
tricyclists  are  on  the  move,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
bicyclists  will  join  in  promoting  the  project,  so  that 
lovers  of  camping-out  shall  not  be  prevented  from 
indulging  in  their  tastes  by  the  great  distance  of 
Harrogate  from  the  South  of  England.  Let  every 
clubman  who  wishes  well  of  the  scheme  induce  his 
committee  to  send  delegates  to  a  meeting  which  is 
to  be  called  on  the  gth  of  March,  when  the  Brighton 
Camp  will  be  fairly  set  afloat. 


Many  readers  of  this  magazine  must  have  won- 
dered whether  there  was  anything  more  than  an 
artist's  whim  in  the  picture,  called  "A  Nice  Cup  of 
Tea,"  which  appeared  last  month.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  such  as  do  not  already  know,  I  must  explain 
that  the  drawing  was.  founded  on  actual  occur- 
rences. It  will  be  seen  that  the  couple  who  are  so 
snugly  partaking  of  an  al  fresco  repast  are  seated  at 
a  table  formed  of  a  tandem  tricycle-frame.     It  is  thus 


arranged  :  A  "  Centaur  "  tandem  front-steerer  (the 
only  machine,  I  believe,  of  the  requisite  shape) 
carries  a  set  of  three  light  boards,  hinged  together, 
on  its  frame,  a  hamper  being  tied  on  top,  and  a 
Clytie  bag  depending  from  the  rear  saddle.  When 
a  suitable  spot  is  reached  for  a  picnic,  the  hamper 
is  unstrapped,  and  the  lady, occupies  herself  in  taking 
out  the  tablecloth,  plates,  cutlery,  and  viands, 
whilst  her  companion  arms  himself  with  a  spanner 
and  goes  to  work  to  set  up  the  table.  Two  nuts 
release  the  driving  wheels,  which  are  cast  aside. 
Two  more  nuts  enable  the  steering-wheel  and  its 
fork  to  be  detached.  The  rear  cradle  is  removed 
from  its  f"  pin,  and  the  r~  pin  is  reversed,  so  as  to  be 
low  down,  and  the  cradle,  with  its  saddle,  is  replaced 
upon  it.  The  front  r~  pin  is  removed  from  the  frame 
and  placed  in  the  socket  formerly  occupied  by  the 
steering-wheel  fork.  The  three  boards  are  unfolded, 
and  fitted  accurately  between  the  four  handles, 
resting  on  the  frame  of  the  tricycle.  Table  and 
seats  are  thus  complete,  ready  for  the  occupants  to 
take  their  places,  facing  each  other,  as  in  the  picture. 
The  work  of  conversion,  as  described,  takes  one  man 
six  and  a-half  minutes  only  to  effect. 


The  tricyclists  will  not  give  up  their  annual  meet. 
It  is  still  regarded  as  a  pleasant  outing,  and  that 
character  is  to  be  more  pointedly  exemplified  this 
year  on  May  gth,  by  arrangements  being  made  for 
the  riders  to  adjourn  to  some  adjacent  field,  after  the 
procession,  for  tea  in  a  tent,  and  sundry  jollifications 
to  follow. 


The  Shah  of  Persia,  and  the  Russian  Ambassador 
at  Teheran,  have  joined  the  ranks  of  cycling  patrons, 
the  respective  sons  of  those  distinguished  folk  having 
been  presented  with  tricycles  by  their  indulgent 
pas. 

They  are  not  afraid  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  in  North  Shields.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a  club 
to  put  its  hand  into  its  cash-box  to  pay  for  a  racing 
path ;  but  when  its  members  spend  their  holiday 
afternoons  by  furthering  the  operations  themselves, 
posing  voluntarily  as  amateur  navvies,  it  looks  well 
for  the  future  of  North  Shields  racing. 


Every  February  sees  the  Canonburians  displaying 
their  gymnastic  skill  at  Holloway  Hall.  This  year 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  success ;  and  the 
tug-of-war  was  won  by  the  Pickwick  B.C.  team, 


AMONGST    THP:    CLUBS. 


If  we  except  the  Anfields  at  Liverpool,  there 
have  been  practically  no  regular  club  runs  during  the 
past  month,  though,  tempted  by  a  dry  Saturday  or 
two,  a  few  men  have  whizzed  about  on  wheels  on 
unofficial  club  journeys. 


March,  however,  will  see  the  dissipations  of  winter 
cast  off,  and  clubmen  breathing  pnre  ozone  instead 
of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  heated  ball-rooms  and 
banqueting  halls  or  smokeries. 


February  has  been  par  excellence  the  most  festive 
month  of  the  year;  for  commencing  on  the  2nd 
with  the  Otto  dinner  and  Zephyr  and  Centaur  ball, 
and  ending  on  the  28th  with  the  St.  George's  dinner 
and  Holborn  C.C.  Cinderella,  it  has  been  one  long 
dissipation  in  wheel  circles,  in  London  in  particular. 


To  go  into  detail,  the  Otto,  Civil  Service,.  Hornsey, 
London  Scottish,  Peckham  Rovers,  London  T.C., 
and  St.  George's  have  dined. 


The  Centaur,  Zephyr,  Raleigh,  Canonbury,  Ham- 
mersmith, ^olus.  City  of  London,  Blenheim, 
Chelsea,  Pelham,  Ferntower,  Belgrave,  Crouch 
Hill,  Polytechnic,  Star,  Guildhall,  Sun,  South  Lon- 
don, Excelsior,  Lonsdale,  Clapham,  and  Holborn 
have  danced — some  of  them  on  more  than  one 
occasion. 


Elections  have  also  been  on  for  club  officers  on 
all  hands,  and  a  careful  epitome  of  the  result  of  these 
has  been  made  week  by  week  in  The  Cyclist. 


The  Canonbury  Assault-at-Arms  again  passed  off 
with  success,  fanancial  and  otherwise,  at  the  Hollo- 
way  Hall.  The  Lewisham,  who  went  in  for  a  show, 
of  this  kind  some  years  ago,  seems  to  have  quietly 
dropped  the  game. 

The  Temple  photographic  social  at  the  Eyre  Arms 
was  the  most  representative  assembly  of  "  well-known 
cyclists  "  during  the  month. 


The  London  Scottish  "smokers"  at  the  Cock" 
at  Highbury  have  also  been  well  attended  by  men 
representing  many  clubs. 


The  Minerva  have  cause  for  congratulation,  for 
whilst  at  their  smoking  concert  £i^  4s.  gd.  was 
"  whipped  "  for  the  Keen  Fund,  at  the  C.T.C.  affair 
but  [2  8s.  was  collected. 

The  Alma  B.C.  was  born  during  the  month  in 
North  London. 


The  London  Tricycle  Club  have  taken  the  biscuit 
for  best  dinner  of  the  year,  the  cuisine  at  the  First 
Avenue  being  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  general  ran 
of  London  restaurants.  As  usual,  Mr.  Edwards's 
artistic  cards,  &c.,  were  much  admired. 


JOTTINGS    FROM    THE    EMERALD    ISLE. 


The  Irish  Cyclists'  Association  has  at  last 
almost  completed  the  agreement  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  fur  the  use  of  the  latter's  grounds  at 
Ball's  Bridge  for  a  racing  path.  The  ground  pro- 
mises to  be  the  best  racing  path  in  Ireland,  and 
nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  add  to  the  comfort  of 
spectators.  It  is  expected  the  ground  will  be  ready 
for  practice  early  this  month. 


Mr.  E.  S.  McKay,  the  champion  of  last  year,  has 
decided  on  retiring  from  the  track,  owing  to  his 
having  to  direct  his  abilities  to  a  more  stringent 
pastime.  At  the  last  meeting  of  his  club,  the  Irish 
Champion,  he  was  presented  with  a  gold  cross, 
which  he  so  well  deserved  for  distinguishing  himself 


at  the  late  twenty  miles  club  challenge  race  between 
the  University  and  the  Irish  Champion,  in  which 
Mr.  McKay  took  first  place  by  a  tremendous  lead, 
although  his  club  was  beaten  as  regards  the  com- 
petitors in  the  end. 

Mr.  J.  Litchfield,  a  fellow-clubman  of  Mr. 
McKay's,  has  also  renounced  the  cycle,  owing  to  his  in- 
tended departure  from  this  country.  He  was  a  very 
old  lover  of  the  sport,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Irish  Champion  Cycling  Club. 


On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Litchfield  announcing  his 
above  intention,  the  club  presented  him  with  a  silver 
tantalus  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem. 


JOTTINGS    FROM    THE    EMERALD    ISLE. 
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The  Iona  Bicycle  Club  purpose  holding  an 
annual  dinner  early  in  February,  the  date  of  which 
is  not  yet  fixed. 

Owing  to  the  success  attending  the  Leinster 
Bicycle  Club  ball,  held  last  December,  it  is  proposed 
to  hold  another  one  early  in  April.  I  trust  it  may 
be  similar  in  arrangements,  as  also  in  success,  as 
its  predecessors. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Mellok,  of  the  Eglinton  Bicycle  Club, 
has  left  this  country  for  America.  He  was  one  of 
the  oldest  cyclists  in  Dublin,  besides  being  one  of 
the  successful  competitors  in  the  fifty  miles  cham- 
pion road  race,  held  in  Phcenix  Park  last  August, 
having  secured  fourth  place  and  a  special  medal  for 
time. 

A  GREAT  ROW — and  certainly  one  not  without  cause 
—is  at  present  going  on  between  an  association 
styling  itself  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Union  and  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Club,  the  matters  in  connection 
with  it  bringing  into  prominence  the  Irish  Cycling 
Association.  This  Gaehc  Union  a  short  time  ago 
started  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  old 
Irish  games  (and  in  this  it  was  quite  right,  as  all 
athletes  would  be  glad  to  see  those  old  games,  such 
as  hurling,  etc.,  again  in  full  swing  as  in  days  of 
yore),  but  it  has  gone  farther,  and  this  is  the  cause' 
of  the  falling  out.  In  framing  the  rules  for  these 
games,  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  frame  new  rules  for 
the  government  of  running,  walking,  jumping,  and, 
finally,  bicycling,  and  this  in  despite  of  the  old  and 
long-established  rules  which  up  to  the  present  have 
been  so  satisfactory;  but  as- we  do  not  pretend 
much  as  to  the  rules  of  running  and  walking,  we 
must  certainly  put  our  foot  on  any  attempt  to  alter 
the  rules  at  present  existing  as  regards  bicycling, 
especially  when  we  see  that  these  proposed  changes 
are  not  made  by  the  parties  having  authority  to  do 
so,  but  by  a  few  persons  v.-ho  meet  in  an  hotel  in 
Thurles,  propose  resolutions  between  themselves, 
draw  up  rules,  and  then  publish  them,  and  finally 
have  the  audacity  to  say  they  are  to  be  adopted  by 
all  the  athletes  in  Ireland.  But  I  think  I  am  giving 
myself  more  trouble  than  necessary  in  noticing  their 
action  at  all,  as  I  am  sure  they  have  not  the  support 
of  any  athlete,  especially  as  regards  the  bicycling 
portion,  being  a  frail  and  underhand  attempt  to 
try  and  force  athletes  to  rules  which  are  not  required, 
and  which  the  parties  making  have  no  authority  to 
make.  A  meeting  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Club, 
amalgamated  for  the  purposes  of  the  meeting  with 
the  Irish  Cyclists'  Association,  was  held  on  Saturday, 
the  24th  Feb.,  when  it  was  resolved  that  the  best 
endeavours    of    the     meeting    should  be   directed 


towards  squashing  the  Gaehc  Union,  so  far  as  it 
proposed  to  make  new  rules  instead  of  those  of  the 
A.A.C.  andl.C.A.,  or  altering  the  existingones.  Since 
this  meeting  I  have  not  heard  anything  further  as 
regards  the  working  of  the  Gaelic  Union,  and  this 
is  presumably  owing  to  the  action  of  the  meeting, 
which  renders  all  hope  of  the  Gaelic  Union  being 
successful  in  all  they  propose  doing  a  mere  myth. 

I  SHOULD  state  that,  at  this  meeting,  a  committee 
was  formed  to  acton  behalf  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Association  in  forwarding  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 
A  further  meeting  is  intended  to  be  held  shortly, 
but  I  don't  think  it  will  be  necessary. 


Irish  Cyclists'  Association. — This  association 
intends  holding  a  grand  athletic  and  bicycle  tourna- 
ment on  Wednesday,  the  8th  April  next,  over 
the  new  track  at  Ball's  Bridge.  A  circular  has  been 
issued  by  the  association,  directed  to  several  gentle- 
men of  high  prominence  in  the  city,  asking  them  to 
patronise  the  meeting,  so  that  it  may  be  a  great  suc- 
cess. The  prizes  to  be  offered  for  competition  will 
be  first-class.  Several  English  athletes  have  pro- 
mised to  attend. 


Leinster  Cycling  Club. — This  club  held  a  gene- 
ral meeting  at  the  Wicklow  Hotel  early  last  month 
when  new  rules  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Booker,  the 
energetic  secretary  of  the  club,  in  pocket-book  shape, 
containing  membership  ticket,  rules,  &c.,  for  the 
season.  It  was  decided  to  offer  prizes  to  members 
to  encourage  long-distance  riding,  the  club  to  give 
each  member  accomplishing  a  distance  of  100  miles 
upon  the  road  in  one  day  (midnight  to  midnight)  a 
silver  star,  to  be  worn  on  left  sleeve  of  his  uniform. 
A  gold-centred  medal  and  silver  medal  will  be  given 
to  the  two  members  who  stand  first  and  second  on 
the  list  of  attendances  at  the  Saturday  meets,  and 
similar  prizes  for  Wednesday  fixtures.  The  mem- 
bers present  guaranteed  £1  each  to  the  Irish  C.A. 
towards  the  tournament  above  mentioned. 


Wanderers  B.C. — This  club  held  its  second 
annual  meeting  at  the  before-mentioned  hotel  on 
3rd  February,  when  there  was  a  very  large  attend 
ance  of  members.  The  club  decided  to  join  the 
C.T.C.  and  adopt  the  uniform.  The  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  season  resulted  as  follows  : 
Captain,  Mr.  .W.  McCourt;  vice-captain,  Mr.  T. 
Shern ;  secretary,  Mr.  T.  J.  Nichols;  assistant  sec, 
Mr.  J.  Glover;  treasurer,  Mr.  J.J.Thompson;  com- 
mittee, Messrs.  De  Cource)',  Carpenter,  Hoey,  and 
Glass.  At  a  further  meeting  at  the  same  place  the 
sum  of  £10  was  guaranteed  towards  the  Easter  race 
meeting.     Messrs.  Shern,   Gean,   and   Godwin  sub- 
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initted  to  the  meeting  a  very  neat  pocket-book, 
bound  in  morocco,  containing  the  rules  of  tlie  ckib 
and  other  cycHng  information. 


New  Ross  B.C. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  club 
took  place  at  the  Bridge  Hotel,  on  Wednesday,  the 
4th  Feb.,  to  receive  the  statement  of  accounts  for  the 
past  year  and  to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  season. 
The  election  resulted  as  follows  :  President,  Dr.  N. 
J.  Meehan  ;  vice-president,  D.  Sunderland  ;  captain, 
W.  G.  Cavanagh ;  sub-captain,  D.  Treacy  ;  hon.  sec, 
P.  J.  O'Donnell;  hon.  treasurer,  I.  Fagan  ;  com- 
mittee, Messrs.  Jeffares,  Maher,  Moran,  Wilhams, 
Breen,  Darey,  Hartrick,  and  Plummer.  The  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  club  were  shown  to  be  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition. 


The  Waterford  B.C.  held  their  annual  general 
meeting  on  the  6th  February,  at  the  club-rooms, 
Quay,  to  receive  the  report  for  the  past  year  and 
statement  of  accounts,  which  showed  the  club  to  be 
in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  At  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  coming  season,  Mr.  Hayes  was  chosen 
hon.  sec.  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Sheehan,  who  was 
iirst  elected,  but  stated  his  inability  to  accept  the 
position.  The  last-mentioned  gentleman  was  elected 
captain,  Mr.  B.  Fielding  vice-captain,  and  Mr. 
Manning  treasurerer ;  committee,  Messrs.  Woods, 
Mathews,  Ward,  Wardell,  Hunt,  Sheehan,  and 
Power.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed 
to  the  outgoing  committee  for  their  exertions  on 
behalf  of  the  club  during  the  past  year. 

Athcliath. 
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LAND'S    END    TO    JOHN-O'-GROAT'S. 

(With  apologies  to  Lord  Tennyson.) 


I    COME  from  haunt  of  Cornishmen, 

I         I  make  a  sudden  sally, 

K    I  toil  and  strain  up  many  a  "  pen," 
To  bicker  down  a  valley. 
Through  thirty  shires  revolve  my  hubs, 

I  cross  a  hundred  waters. 
By  twenty  thorps  and  little  "pubs.," 

And  "  C.T.C.  headquarters." 
On  many  a  sunlit,  dusty  road 

My  spokes  will  flash  and  quiver. 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever ! 

I  creak  and  groan  o'er  stony  ways, 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles. 
And  rim  and  rubber  scratch  and  gra^e. 

Amongst  the  flinty  pebbles. 
With  many  a  curve  the  hills  I  climb 

By  many  a  field  and  fallow. 
O'er  rutty  roads,  and  many  a  time 

Through  muddy  miles  I  wallow. 
I  wind  about  just  as  I  like, 

Meet  different  wheels  at  random, 
With  here  and  there  a  lusty  "  bike," 

And  here  and  there  a  "  tandem." 


And  here  and  there  a  "  side-by-side," 

With  couple  "  out  for  spooning  ;'' 
Or  local  club  on  "  weekly  ride," 

With  breathless  bugler  "tuning." 
'Gainst  time  I  race  along  the  road, 

With  bold  and  swift  endeavour. 
For  men  may  come,  and  men  may  go. 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 
I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  mounds, 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers ; 
And  pass  enticing  tennis  grounds 

Devised  for  happy  lovers. 

I  sweat,  I  fume,  I  bend,  I  glance, 

As  to  my  work  I  settle. 
I  make  the  netted  sunbeams  dance 

Upon  my  "  all-bright"  metal. 
I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars. 

When  lonely  and  benighted  ; 
And  breathe  a  lot  of  little  swears 

When  lamps  will  not  keep  lighted. 
Then  clenching  tight,  and  bending  low, 

I  "  scorch,"  and  weary  never  ; 
For  men  may  come,  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever.  C.  Horner. 
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TRADE    MARK. 


The"  Facile"  Safety  Bicycle 

(BBAEiE    *    STBAWS    BA.VB1SX 

On  the  16th  September,  Mr.  J.  H.  Adama  rode  Q43|  miles  in  .94 

lioui'S  over  roada  by  no  means  invariably  good.  Surely  thia  per- 
formance, taken  together  with  the  other  splendid  records  of  the 
"Facile,"  and  with  the  admitted  safety  and  comfort  of  the  machine, 
is  enough  to  stamp  it  aa  absolutely  the  best  roadster  ever 
introduced.  Descriptive  Pamphlet  Frte. 

SOI.S    inANITPAC'9.''i;SlER8— 


ELLIS  &  CO.,  LMTD.,  165,  FLEET  ST-,  LONDON,  E.G. 

'NAUTIGUS  IN  SCOTLAND.' 

»^  CHEAP   EDmON. 

ESSES.  Nixon  and  Webb  by  their  recent  rides  having  drawn  inoreasea  attention  to  North  Britain  as 
a  Touring  ground  for  Cyclists,  the  publishers    have  prepared  a  cheaper  edition  of  the  above  work. 

The  author,  a  retired  naval  man,  laid  down  his  tour  (covering  2,500  miles)  so  as  to  embrace  the  most 
interesting  and  romantic  scenery  in  Scotland,  and  being  deprived  of  the  company  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  to  have  .ioined  him  at  Sligichau,  had  to  ride  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  alone.  This,  however, 
rather  adds  to  the  value  of  the  boolj  than  otherwise,  as  the  dilemmas  and  shifts  he  was  put  to  neces- 
sitate the  introduction  of  information  which  would  otherwise  perhaps  have  been  wanting.  Many 
persons  have  an  idea  that  accounts  of  Tours  furnish  rather  dry  reading,  but  this  depends  on  the  way 
"they  are  written,  and  in  the  present  instance  their  minds  will  be  agreeably  disabused. 

Although-^ving  valuable  details  as  to  condition  of  roads,  capabilities  of  hotels,  equipment,  make- 
shifts, &c.,  yet  there  was  so  much  of  interest  encountered,  and  the  record  is  so  pleasantly  written,  that 
it  is  in  every  sense  a  readable  book.  All  Tourists,  whether  in  Scotland  or  not,  should  accompany 
"Nauticus"inhis  trip,  as  they  will  find  much  in  the  descriptions  of  persons  met,  difficulties  overcome 
and  places  visited  to  materially  increase  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  their  own  future  journeys.  The 
taking  illustrations  and  map  complete  a  very  cheap  2s.  volume. 

31  niustrations.      Demy  8vo.      200  Pages.      Price  2s.,  by  post  2s.  3d.. 

Of  all  Booksellers,  or  of  the  Publishers, 

ILIFFE  &  SON,    98,    FLEET    STREET,    LONDON. 


"DAS  VELOCIPED," 

Fachblatt  fur  die  Gesammt-lnteressen 
des  Deutschen  Veiocipeden-Sports.  Der 
Ill.Jahrgang  (Juli1883Juni  bis1884)ent- 
halt  jeden  monat  interessante  Rundschau, 
Portraits, BiographienJMustrirte  Novel  let- 
ten,  Berichte  von  Wettfahren,  Touren,(&;c. 
Nur  noch  einige  Exemepiare  zum  Abon- 
nements  preis  von  5/- 

" JIHRBDCH' 

fur  1884  ;(il.  Jahrgang)  un  enttehrlich 
fur  Jeden  Velocipedisten.  Preis  porto- 
frei  1/6.     Briefmarken  angenommen. 

IM  VEELAG 
T.  H.  S.  WALKJER    (Kedaction  dea  Velooiped 

18,KRA.USENSTRASSE,  BERLIN,  W. 


NEARLY    40,000    SOLD. 

THE    CYCLISTS' 

Troiiser  and  Dress  Fastener. 

For  holding  tlie  Trouser  legs  close  to  tlie  leg, 
and  preventing  all  contact  •mth  the  spokes 
and  bearings  on  a  Bicycle,  or  -with  the  greasy 
chains  and.  cranks  on  a  Tricycle.  Also  for 
preventing  ladies'  dresses  becoming  oUed.  by 
contact  with  chains  and  gearing.  Especially 
useful  with  Central-geared.  Tricycles. 


SIMPLE,  LIGHT,  NEAT, 


AND   EFFECTIVE. 


HANDY,   CHEAP, 


ONE  PENNY    EACH. 

Sample  pair,  post  free,  3d. 

THEEE  PAIR  sent  post  free  for  Six  Stamps. 

©WE    PAIK    in    STKOWG    LEATHER 

CASE,  post  free,  Yd. 


May  be  obtained  of  all  Cycle  Agents,  or  from 

"THE  CYCLIST"    OFFICE, 

COVENTEY. 
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TRIGYGLISTS' INDISPENSABLE 


HANDBOOK. 


QINCE  the  present  edition  ol  this  staudard  work  was  ready,  the  demand 
for  copies  has  been  very  great.  The  publishers  would  therefore  advise 
gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  obtain  copies  to  secure  them  at  once,  as  there 
is  every  probability  of  the  book  being  quite  sold  out  much  earlier  than  the 
last  edition. 

THE  TRIGYGLISTS'  INDISPENSABLE  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  all  who  wish  impartial,  accurate,  and  complete  information  on  Tricycles 
and  Tricycling.  No  one  can  be  sure  of  having  done  the  best  for  their 
requirements  unless  they  have  made  their  choice  from  a  complete  and  latest 
survey  of  the  ground.  This  the  above  work  gives,  and  gives  in  the  clearest 
and  most  reliable  manner. 


The  Tbicyolists'  Indispbnsablb  may  be  had  at  all  Bicycle  Dep6ts  and  Book- 

Nt'iUs,  and  to  order  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents ;  or  copies  will  be  sent 

poht  free  ou  receipt  of  Postal  Note  or  Stamps  for  3s.  by  the  Publishers, 
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REPEINTS   FEOM    "THE    TEICYCLIST." 

THE    FOL.L.O\VlIVO    Il^IiVSTRAXJBD    ARTICIiES     OIV 
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BEATING  RECORD  :  A  TALE  OF  A  TANDEM. 

Bv  H.  J.  Webb,  L.T.C. 


CHAPTER 

HARRY  stepped  back,  and  huixied  across  the 
hall  to  Fred's  den,  where  he  found  Frank 
desperately  swallowing  huge  mouthfuls  of 
steak,  while  Fred  had  just  brought  the  tandem  to 
the  open  French  windows. 

"No  time  for  a  word,  Harry,"  he  mumbled,  his 
mouth  full  of  the  luscious  meat—"  mistake — ship 
sails  three  hours  earlier — haven't  a  moment." 

"Thank  Heaven!"  said  Harry,  fervently — "you 
are  going  to  Gravesend  on  the  tandem  then,  they 
won't  be  able  to  overtake  you." 

"  Who  ?  what  ? — why  should  they  ? — and  who  are 
they  ?"  asked  Fred,  stopping  with  his  knife  and  fork 
suspended. 

"  They  are  the  police  !"  said  Harry.  "  I  had  better 
tell  you,  old  fellow,  though  Heaven  knows  it  is 
horribly  unpleasant,"  he  added,  turning  to  Frank — 
"your  father  has  discovered  the  loss  of  some  jewels 
from  his  cabinet,  and  declares  (it's  most  absurd,  you 
know)  that  you  must  have  abstracted  them.  He  is 
raving  and  storming  like  a  madman,  and  swears  he 
will  have  you  arrested  !" 

Every  trace  of  colour  had  faded  from  Frank's 
face  ;  an  awful  conviction  was  seizing  like  a  hand  of 
ice  on  his  heart — Lilah  had  sold  jewels  to  raise  the 
£zoo — she  must  have  abstracted  them.  He  neither 
blamed,  excused,  or  reproached  her  in  those  first 
awful  moments,  his  only  thought  was  to  shield  her. 

"Let  us  go,  Fred,"  he  gasped — "for  God's  sake, 
let  us  go,  discovery  would  kill  her  !"  Unconsciously 
he  had  betrayed  his  thoughts. 

"Did  Lilah  sell  her  jewels?"  asked  Fred^"  was 
that  how  you  got  the  money  to  go  with  ?" 

"  Yes,"  whispered  Frank,  in  a  stifled  voice. 

"Well,  never  mind,  there  is  a  double  motive  for 
us  to  catch  that  blessed  boat,"  said  Fred,  his 
courage  rising  to  the  extra  necessity,  and  beginning 
to  disencumber  himself  of  every  article  of  dress  not 
absolutely  necessary.  "  Now,  old  man,  get  a  jersey 
on!     Yes,  that's  all  right;  here's  a  pair  of'knics.' 


I  L    {continued). 

and  racing  shoes — we're  bound  to  '  beat  record,''  or 
we  shall  lose  the  boat.  There's  no  one  in  the  county 
but  Harry  that  can  come  near  us,  except  that '  blue- 
bottle' who  has  taken  to  racing  lately,  and  he  hasn't 
a  machine." 

"That  policeman  you  mean,"  said  Harry.  "Yes, 
I  know  him  ;  but  he's  got  a  new  one,  he  said." 

"  A  crock,  simply  an  old  crock,  that  rattles  like  a 
china  shop  on  wheels ;  he'll  never  beat  our  racing 
'  Humber,'  you  bet." 

Fred  had  not  stopped  an  instant  while  ,he  rattled 
on.  He  had  dragged  off  his  civilised  attire,  and  had 
inserted  himself  into  a  black  jersey  and  pants, 
kicked  off  his  boots,  and  thrust  his  feet  into  approved 
racmg  shoes,  seized  a  jaunty  little  cap  with  the  silver 
badge  bearing  the  legend, "  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano," 
his  motto,  and  helped  Frank  into  a  duplicate 
costume. 

"  Hurry  is  not  my  usual  custom,"  he  paused  to  say, 
"  but  this  is  an  unusual  occasion." 

The  noise  of  hoofs  upon  the  gravel,  and  the  Squire's 
stentorian  tones,  as  he  emerged  from  his  study,  sent 
the  brothers  like  lightning  through  the  open  window 
on  to  the  slender  machine  standing  so  silently  there, 
all  unconscious  of  the  important  part  it  was  destined 
to  play  in  the  coming  race  against  time. 

"  God  speed  you  !"  said  Harry,  as  the  tandem  shot 
off ;  "  and  if  any  pursuer  ventures  to  follow  3'ou  may 
he  break  his  neck  down  the  first  hill  he  comes  to  !" 

"  Stop  your  watch  !"  shouted  Fred,  even  in  that 
supreme  moment  mindful  of  the  triumph  that  might 
await  him. 

"  Good-bye  !"  called  Frank,  and  they  were  gone 
down  the  smooth  gravel  drive  and  out  of  sight  in  a 
moment. 

The  Squire's  loud,  angry  tones  had  suddenly  ceased. 
The  thoroughbred  he  had  ordered  out  was  fidgeting 
restlessly  and  pawing  up  the  ground,  as  Harry  came 
round  from  the  back  of  the  house  to  the  front.  He 
meant  to  delay,  by  any  manoeuvre  that  opportunity 
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presented,  the  angry  man's  departure,  but  there 
seemed  sudden  stillness  quite  unaccountable.  He 
stood  for  a  second  uncertain  what  to  do,  when  Daisy 
emerged  from  her  father's  study,  looking  so  pale  and 
wild  and  horrified,  that  he  sprang  towards  her  and 
drew  her  tenderly  to  him.  "  She  is  frightened  to 
death,"  he  thought,  "  both  at  Franii's  lapse  from 
honour  and  of  her  father's  anger." 

"  They'reoff  !"he  whispered,  "  don't  be  frightened, 
darling,  they're  on  the  tandem — started  three  minutes 
ago  ;  they  were  going  like  the  wind,  and  I  defy  any- 
thing to  catch  them." 

"But  they  must  becaught!"  shrieked  Daisy.  "Harry, 
do  you  love  me  very,  very  much  ?  Will  you  save  me 
from  an  awful  remorse  ?  and— oh  !  Harry  darling,  will 
you  forgive  me  a — a  great  crime  ?"  The  golden  head 
and  tear-laden  face  sank  on  the  broad  shoulder,  and 
the  white  trembling  fingers  drew  his  handsome  curly 
head  down  as  she  looked  into  the  bewildered  face. 

"  Do  I  love  you  ? — will  I  save  you  ? — can  I  forgive 
you  ?  Yes  to  all  three,  when  you  ask  so  prettily,  my 
darling  ;  but  I  know  that,  for  all  these  nice  kisses  and 
gentle  squeezes,  you  want  me  to  do  something  else — 
what  is  it  ?" 

"To  overtake  the  tandem  !"  she  whispered. 

"  Whew-w  !  it's  quite  impossible,  darling !  " 

"  Not  if  you  went  after  them  on — on  your  new 
racer." 

"  My  new  racer  !  "  he  echoed,  aghast — "  nay,  love, 
even  for  those  dear  little  caresses,  that  is  too  heavy 
a  price  to  pay — consider,  she  only  weighs  42lbs., 
isn't  meant  for  the  roads,  has  no  brake,  and  there 
are  awful  hills  between  here  and  Gravesend,  and  I 
have  some  regard  for  my  neck,  if  you  haven't. 
Miss  !" 

But  his  light  tone  was  checked  at  the  sight  of  the 
piteous  face  he  raised  from  his  shoulder.  "  Is  it 
something  awfully  pressing,  Daisy  ?"  he  whispered. 
"  Have  the  jewels  been  found  ?  Has  the  Squire 
relented  ?" 

"  Harry,  darling,  the  jewels  were  never  lost — those 
were  the  things  (how  I  hate  them !)  that  I  wore  at 
your  mother's  ball.  I  borrowed  them,  and  I  meant 
to  put  them  back,  without  papa  knowing,  for  he 
often  leaves  his  keys  about,  but  I  haven't  had  an 
opportunity,"  sobbed  Daisy. 

"  And  Frank  thinks  his  poor  little  wife  has  taken 
them  !  I  read  it  in  his  wild  words  and  horrified 
looks." 

"  Worse  and  worse  !  "  said  Daisy,  wringing  her 
hands.  "  Oh  !  I  am  punished  for  my  vanity — I 
shall  never  forgive  myself,  never.  I  didn't  mean  to 
do  it,  Harry,  I  never  thought  of  it ;  but  when  I  went 
in  to  papa  the  night  of  the  ball  to  show  him  how  I 
looked,  he  had  left  the  cases  open  on  his  cabinet, 
and    I  thought— I  thought  how  nicely  they  would 


harmonise  with  my  dress,  and  I  took  them  out) 
closed  the  cases,  and  went  away  before  he  came 
back.  Of  course,  I  thought  he  would  find  it  out  at 
once,  and  when  I  came  home  scold  me  well,  but  I 
was  willing  to  risk  that,  if  I  could  look  better  than 
all  of — of — your  old  sweethearts,  Harry." 

"  It  was  very  wrong,"  said  Harry,  feeling  bound 
to  disapprove. 

"  Oh  !  yes — it  was — it  was;  and  now  all  this  has 
arisen  from  my  wicked  vanity — papa  is  overwhelmed 
with  grief  that  he  should  have  accused  Frank,  and 
poor  Frank  leaves  England  with  a  terrible  prejudice 
against  his  innocent  wife,  that  may  perhaps  wreck 
their  lives — that  is  why  I  asked  you,  dear,  to  risk 
your  racer  to  catch  them.  I  will  sell  the  tiara  and 
buy  a  new  one,  dear,  if  this  one  comes  to  grief!"     . 

"  And  what  about  my  neck  ?" 

Daisy  smiled — a  triumphant  little  trembling 
smile." 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  that — Harry  Capilis  is  known  to 
be  as  good  a  rider  as  Fred  Coomer." 

"So  he  shall  prove  himself.  I'll  go — -I'm  in 
excellent  form,  and  I've  been  practising.  I've  got  a 
black  jersey  on,  so  off  you  go."  He  threw  off  his 
coat  and  kissed  the  pretty  pale  lips  with  an  accepted 
lover's  sweet  privilege. 

"  Stay  one  instant,"  said  Daisy,  "let  papa  send 
him  some  message." 

"  Make  haste,  darling — already  the  tandem  has 
five  minutes'  start.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  catch 
them  now  unless  they  see  me  and  pull  up,  I  can  but 
try." 

He  waited  on  his  light,  graceful  machine,  while 
Daisy  went  to  the  Squire,  looking  part  and  parcel  of 
it,  so  exactly  they  fitted  each  other.  He  had  chris- 
tened it  "  The  Zephyr,"  and  she  looked  worthy  of 
the  name.  The  axle  seemed  a  mere  stick,  the  bright 
little  hubs  glistened  like  gold,  and  the  spokes,  like  a 
large  spider's  web,  gracefully  diverged  to  the  hollow 
narrow  rims  and  sunken  tyres.  It  was  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  racing  machine,  with  all  its  strength,  so 
light  and  sure,  and  obedient  to  the  rider.  Harry 
had  carefully  trained  himself  to  match  it,  had  denied 
himself  his  beloved  tobacco  and  "  bitter,"  resolutely 
turned  in  at  blanket  square  at  nine  o'clock,  eschewed 
special  meats,  drank  deep  draughts  of  chocolate  or 
tea,  and  was  in  splendid  condition ;  and  here  was 
a  motive  beyond  his  wildest  dreams  for  success — no 
amount  of  gold  or  silver  would  have  supplied  the 
energy  and  pluck,  the  enthusiasm  and  buoyancy 
that  pervaded  his  whole  being  as  he  waited  those 
few  seconds  for  Daisy's  reappearance,  for  it  was 
the  thought  that  friendship  urged  him  on,  and  that 
love  would  reward  him. 

The  tandem  had  a  tremendous  start ;  they  rode 
splendidly,  and  Fred  steered — his  old  master — whom 
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to  overtake  would  be  an  honour  well  worth  striving 
for.     He  was  impatient  to  start. 

"  Harry,"  said  Daisy,  interrupting  his  musings, 
and  thrusting  a  little  packet  into  the  tiny  wallet, 
"  Papa  sends  the  necklace  to  Lilah  with  'his  love.' 
Mind,  his  '  love,'  Harry,  and  the  bank-notes  for  the 
;^200  he  asked  for  to  Frank,  with  his  blessing — do  you 
hear  ? — don't  forget ;  and  he  will  write,  say,  by  the 
next  mail,  and  so  will  I — then  go,  my  good,  dear, 
brave  boy,  and  Heaven  grant  you  may  come  up  to 
them  !" 

"Almost  certain,  my  Daisy,"  he  called,  as  he 
started,  with  one  or  two  gentle  pedals,  and  then 
away  he  went,  his  figure  seemingly  motionless  on  the 
machine  geared  to  54in.,  his  powerful  muscles,  like 
iron,  sending  the  light  wheels  round  so  swiftly  that 
they  were  almost  invisible. 


CHAPTER    HI. 

The  hands  of  the  respectable  old  clock  in  the 
parish  church  were  pointing  to  20  minutes  past  4 
when  the  tandem  dashed  by.  They  had  done  the 
three  miles  in  ten  minutes.  "  Bravo  !  if  we  keep 
this  up  we  are  safe,"  said  Fred.  "  Chi-ikc !  get  out  of 
the  way,  then,  can't  you!"  he  grumbled,  as  an  old 
man  and  his  donkey,  frightened  by  the  unearthly 
sound  emitted  from  Fred's  powerful  lungs,  drew  on 
to  the  pavement.  The  sound  was  pretty  well  known 
in  Canterbury,  where  Mr.  Fred  Coomer's  vagaries 
were  the  terror  of  respectable  but  feeble  passengers, 
who  in  a  country  town  oftener  choose  the  broader 
road  of  danger  to  the  narrow  path  of  safety.  Men, 
women  and  children  were  apt  to  give  him  a  wide 
berth,  when  his  ear-piercing  chi-ike  warned  them 
he  was  coming.  Country  justice  is  somewhat 
remiss  when  the  offender  is  the  son  of  one  of  the 
richest  men  and  powerful  magistrates  in  the  county, 
and  the  fines — which  he  did  not  always  escape — for 
racing  lampless  through  the  streets  were  decidedly 
small. 

But  no  fear  of  fines  deterred  them  now — down 
the  pretty  wide  street  they  dashed,  and  men  laughed, 
women  shrieked,  and  boys  grinned,  as  the  tandem 
flew  along,  the  brothers,  like  giant  black  flies, 
perched  on  the  revolving  wheels,  and  distancing  the 
fastest  trotter.  "Something  very  important,"  said 
the  charitable  curate,  as  the  wheel  brushed  his 
clerical  elbow — "  nothing  else  could  justify  such 
awful  speed."  "  Master  Fred's  at  it  in  earnest 
to-day,"  a  smock-frocked,  freckled  youth  grumbled, 
looking  after  them  in  amazed  admiration — "  egad  ! 
Jowler's  got  it  now" — for  the  shepherd's  dog,  not 
used  .to  such  visions  of  speed,  had  nearly  been  run 
over :  he  was  seated  on  his  tail,  in  solemn  delibera- 
tion whether  he  or  they  should  move  aside,  and  before 


he  had  decided,  the  tandem  was  upon  him,  and  a 
nearly-broken  leg  rewarded  his  tardy  movements, 

"The  beast,  if  he  had  not  moved,  he  would  have 
upset  us,"  said  Frank;  "he's  hurt  by  the  howls  he 
is  treating  us  to." 

"Serve  him  right,"  said  Fred,  "teach  him  to 
move  the  next  time  I  come  along  a  little  quicker." 

The  road  was  straight  now,  smooth  and  good, 
the  town  was  left  behind  them,  and  lay  pretty  and 
serene,  surrounded  by  its  green  hills  and  chalky 
downs.  "We've  got  a  splendid  bit  of  road  now  for 
three  miles,  without  a  turning,  or  anything  worth 
calling  a  hill.  Frank,  just  turn  your  head,  and  look 
if  you  can  see  anything  like  a  pursuer." 

Frank  looked  round  ;  for  a  mile  he  could  see 
straight  back,  and  he  fancied  (it  must  have  been  fancy) 
that  the  outline  of  a  tricycle  was  just  visible.  When 
they  reached  the  end  of  the  road  where  two  turnings 
met,  he  thought  he  would  look  again.  He  said 
nothing  of  the  fearful  suspicion,  only  bent  to  his 
work,  with  every  nerve  thrilling.  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  before  they  turned  the  corner  he  looked  round 
again,  and  involuntarily  his  feet  slackened  their  me- 
chanical tread. 

"  What's  up  ?"  said  Fred. 

"  There  is  someone  following  us,  Fred — I  know 
there  is  !" 

"  On  horseback  ?" 

"  No,  on  a  tricycle." 

"  It  can't  be?" 

"  It  is — look  for  yourself."  Fred  did  look,  drew  a 
deep  breath,  and  set  his  teeth  firmly.  "  If  it's  that 
fool  on  that  rumbling  old  wheelbarrow,  we  may  take 
our  time  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,"  he  said. 

"  But  it  isn't  that  one  ;  he  has  gained  on  us  these 
few  minutes  that  we've  slackened." 

"  Perhaps  he  will  move  to  the  left,"  said  Fred. 

"  Most  likely  he  will  " — and  afraid  to  give  ex- 
pression to  each  other  of  their  conjectures  that  the 
vindictive  Squire  had  mounted  the  police  on  one  of 
their  own  "  Humbers,"  they  bent  to  their  work  again 
in  silence.  A  steep  hill  was  in  front  of  them,  and 
they  knew  the  single  rider  would  gain  on  them,  so 
that  on  the  level  they  dared  not  give  him  a  second's 
advantage,  and  they  never  relaxed  their  efforts. 
One  backward  glance  had  shown  that  the  pursuer 
had  turned  the  corner ;  he  was  nearly  two  miles  away, 
but  his  black  flying  figure — for  no  machine  was 
visible  at  that  distance — seemed  cutting  through  the 
air  with  marvellous  speed. 

"The  wretch  rides  like  the  very  demon — if  we 
relax  a  minute  we  are  lost !"  muttered  Fred. 

On  up  the  steep  hill  the  riders  strain  their  utmost  to 
distance  the  phantom,  but  he  evidently  gained  upon 
them,  for  he  was  half-way  up  when  they  began  to 
descend, 
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It  was  long,  as  well  as  fearfully  steep,  this  hill,  but 
no  vehicle  was  visible  to  obstruct  their  downward 
race ;  some  object,  either  stationary  or  moving 
slowly,  was  in  the  middle  of  the  road  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  but  of  that  Fred  took  no  heed.  "  Now 
then,"  he  said,  "hold  on,  Frank — I'm  going  down 
this  hill  as  hard  as  I  can,  twenty-five  miles  an  hour 
at  the  very  least !" 

"  Take  care  of  yourself"  said  Frank.  "  I  have  no 
right  to  risk  your  life ;  as  for  me,  I  would  rather 
break  my  neck  than  lose  the  ship  !" 

"  All  right — now  then  !"  for  the  tandem  dashed 
down  like  a  living  thing  that  was  willing  to  second 
their  efforts  by  obedient  speed.  The  sharp  wind 
took  their  breath,  and  their  eyes  streamed ;  but 
more  than  life  was  at  stake  for  Frank,  and  as  to 
Fred,  he  had  forgotten  for  what  he  was  making  such 
violent  efforts.  He  had  a  pursuer,  and  every  instinct 
of  the  professed  racer  rose  within  him  to  distance 
him  and  win  a  race,  which  his  enemy  seemed 
determined  to  prevent.  Faintly  borne  on  the  wind 
was  now  and  again  a  sound  which  seemed  liked  a 
stifled  "Sto-op!"  but  it  only  made  them  fly  faster. 
They  were  half-way  down  when  Frank  spoke. 

"  Are  you  on  fire,  Fred  ?" 

"  On  fire  !  why?'' 

"  Because  there  is  something  burning — I  am  half 
stifled." 

"What  is  it  Hke  ?" 

"  Burning  fat,  flesh,  skin,  some  animal  matter  de- 
cidedly, and  the  effluvium  is  sickening." 

"  So  it  is,"  said  Fred — "  never  mind  ;  it's  only  the 
brake  on  fire !" 

"  Oh  !"  Then  silence,  except  for  the  whiz  of  the 
machine.  The  fearful  speed  was  not  relaxed,  when 
Fred  turned  his  head,  and  saw  on  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  they  had  passed  their  phantom 
pursuer,  large  and  black  against  the  evening  sky — 
he  seemed  motionless  for  an  instant ;  but  they 
knew  he  was  coming  on  siirely  and  swiftly. 

"  I  believed  there  was  but  one  man  in  the  country 
who  could  ride  like  that,"  said  Fred,  "  and  that  was 
Harry  Capilis." 

"  You  under-rated  the  '  bluebottle,'  "  said  Frank, 
"  for  it  must  be  he,  I  caught  a  gleam  of  metal  on 
his  helmet  just  now." 

"  Ah  !  it's  he  right  enough.  By  Jove  !  there's  an 
idiotic  old  woman  right  in  the  middle  of  the  road  ; 
if  she  doesn't  get  on  one  side  we  shall  be  over  her — 
perhaps  kill  her  and  upset  ourselves  !"  And  then 
over  the  peaceful  fields,  and  echoing  far  away,  came 
Fred's  American-Indian  note  of  warning,  "  Chi — ike ! 
chi — ike  /"  The  lambs  and  their  comfortable 
mothers  rushed  away  pell-mell  over  the  stubble, 
where  they  were  feeding  in  quiet  security,  inside  the 
quickset  hedge  ;    the  plough-horses  woke  from  their 


dreams,  and  pricked  up  their  ears  at  the  un- 
accustomed sound,  and  the  ploughman  dropped  his 
hold  and  his  jaw  in  open-mouthed  alarm — every- 
thing living  within  a  couple  of  miles  heard  it. 
Harry,  nearly  a  mile  behind,  heard  it  with  a  laugh, 
as  he  began  to  glide  down  the  hill,  pursuing  in  vain 
his  flying  friends. 

"  Well  done,  Fred  !  "  he  said  ;  "  if  that  infatuated 
female  won't  move  for  that,  the  last  trump  will 
never  disturb  her  peaceful  slumber." 

But  whatever  effect  Fred's  vocal  efforts  had  on 
man  or  beast,  it  had  none  on  her ;  she  walked 
straight  on,  never  looking  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 
She  was  very  tall,  elderly,  if  not  old,  and  wore  a 
gown  falling  in  straight  folds  to  her  ankles,  her  half- 
square  shawl  was  pinned  close  up  to  her  chin,  and 
her  huge  cotton  bonnet  shaded  her  face.  She  had 
a  stout  umbrella  in  one  hand,  and  a  basket  covered 
with  a  neat  white  cloth  in  the  other — and  the  flying 
tandem  was  close  upon  her.  Fred's  warning  rose 
to  a  frantic  yell — Frank  roared  in  chorus,  but  on 
she  went,  unmoved. 

"  The  tandem  will  clear  the  road  for  me,  or  involve 
us  all  in  one  general  smash,"  thought  Harry.  "  They 
cannot  stop — their  brake's  on  fire,  and  an  infernal 
stench  they  leave  behind,  too,  and  /  can't,  I'm  going 
too  fast !  " 

But,  luckily  for  the  unconscious  pedestrian,  she 
turned  her  head  in  time,  saw  the  tandem,  and  with 
a  backward  spring  of  comic  agility,  escaped  the 
ruin  hovering  over  her  ;  her  basket  grazing  the 
flying  wheel  of  the  machine. 

For  a  second,  fright  paralysed  her,  and  then  to 
t'ae  pursuer  and  the  pursued  her  shrill  voice  came 
in  a  torrent  of  denunciation.  She  looked  after  the 
tandem,  unheeding  the  approach  of  another  enemy, 
and  shook  her  umbrella  in  unavailing  rage. 

"Oh  !  you  wretches — you  wretches!"  she 
shrieked,  "  I'll  have  the  law  on  you  !  How  dare  you 
— how  dare  you  frighten  a  lone  woman  in  this 
brutal  manner !" 

"Beating  record,  old  lady!"  said  Fred — 
"  Chi — ike !  chi — ike  /"  and  he  swung  round  the 
corner  with  a  triumphant  flourish. 

"If  the  old  stupid,  who  must  be  stone  deaf,  doesn't 
move,  our  amiable  '  bluebottle '  will  either  kill  her, 
break  his  own  neck,  or  smash  my  racer,  for,  if  I'm  not 
mistaken,  that's  my  new  machine  myfatherhas  kindly 
mounted  him  on,"  grumbled  Fred. 

' '  Poor  Fred ! ' '  said  Frank,  with  brotherly  sympathy. 

"  I  don't  mind  the  machine  if  he  breaks  his  neck," 
said  Fred,  charitably. 

And  in  truth  there  seemed  some  probability  of  one 
catastrophe  or  the  other  happening,  for,  as  Harry 
came  down  the  steep  declivity,  the  old  lady  plodded 
on  as  much  in  the  middle  of  the  road  as  ever.  In  vain 
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poor  Harry'sexhausted  lungs  emitted  strange  and  un- 
earthly noises  :  nothing  moved  her,  for,  as  Fred  had 
suggested,  she  was  quite  deaf.  But  some  instinct,  or 
the  vibration  ofthe  approaching  machine,  again  stood 
her  friend.  Harry  had  given  up  all  hope,  when  she 
suddenly  dropped  her  basket  and  umbrella,  and  with 
a  yell  almost  rivalling  Fred's,  she  staggered  and  fell  a 
few  inches  from  the  flying  enemy.  She  was  saved, 
but  for  Harry  the  danger  was  not  over,  for  there,  in 
his  path,  lay  the  dreadful  umbrella  ;  but  '"  The 
Zephyr"  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Fortunately, 
it  lay  with  the  handle  pointing  directly  at  Harry's 
back  wheel,  and  with  flying  speed,  swerving  now  to 
the  right,  now  to  the  left,  but  righting  as  Harry 
swayed  and  balanced  himself,  as  only  a  practised 
rider  could,  "The  Zephyr"  passed  the  obstruction 
victoriously,  crushing  a  few  eggs  which  had  rolled 
from  the  basket,  but  continuing  her  journey  on  to  the 
level  road  in  serene  unconsciousness  of  the  wrongs 
she  had  inflicted  on  her  prostrate  foe. 

"  Splendid  !"  said  Harry,  feeling  inclined  to  pat 
encouragingly  the  steed  who  carried  him  so  well ; 
"  we  shall  reach  Gravesend  in  time  to  deliver  our 
lady's  messages  now  if  no  more  old  women  obstruct 
us." 

He]  dashed  round  the  corner,  but  slackened 
speed  as  he  saw  there  were  two  turnings,  and  he 
was  uncertain  which  to  take.  At  hazard  he  chose 
one,  but  after  five  minutes'  riding  it  degenerated 
into  a  farm-road,  and  he  found  he  had  come  the 
wrong  way. 

"  They  will  have  got  away  now,"  he  murmured, 
his  throat  so  parched  and  dry  with  the  ride  and  his 
frantic  cries,  that  he  felt  some  liquid  to  cool  its  sur- 
face was  an  absolute  necessity ;  "  and  I  must  find 
some  place  to  get  a  drink.  I  am  afraid  I've  lost  the 
game,  they  are  quite  out  of  sight ;"  but  he  rode  on  a 
mile  or  so  further,  till  a  pleasant  wayside  inn  invited 
him  hospitably  to  stop  and  drink.  He  looked  down 
the  dusty  road,  but  could  see  no  sign  of  the  tandem, 
and  he  got  off,  ordered  a  tankard  of  ale,  and  decided, 
if  he  could  not  catch  them,  that  he  would  ride  back 
with  Fred. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  my  own  naughty  little  girl's  dis- 
appointment, but  thankful  that  they  are  getting  on 
so  well  that  they  are  sure  to  catch  the  ship,"  he 
mused.  Had  he  known  where  his  friends  were  at  that 
moment  he  would  not  have  been  quite  so  certain. 

Fred  had  begun  to  feel  sure  of  winning.  They 
passed  a  village  church  and  a  milestone  with  the 
legend  "  15  miles  to  Grawesejirf,"  and  the  clock  pointed 
out  that  it  was  still  a  quarter  to  five.  "  We  have 
done  well,  Frank,  it's  nearly  all  downhill  now,  only 
this  little  hill  leading  to  the  next  village.  Hallo ! 
Why  ?"— 

"  What  have  you  done  ?"  asked  Frank.     "  Missed 


a  pedal,  haven't  you  ?  it's  given  my  foot  a  good  blow, 
confound  it !" 

"  Worse  than  that,"  said  Fred,  seriously.  "  The 
chain  has  slipped  ;  we  must  get  off.  Can  you  carry 
us  round  to  those  gates  on  your  right  ?  They  are 
tea-gardens,  I  know  the  proprietor,  and  can  unfasten 
them  ;  wheel  in  the  machine  and  adjust  the  chain,  if 
we  stop  in  the  road  the  phantom  may  catch  us." 

"Yes!  yes!"  said  Frank,  feverishly,  "anything 
that  does  not  delay  us  much." 

"  We've  plenty  of  time,  don't  get  disheartened,  old 
man." 

But  Frank  looked  anything  but  hopeful ;  he  was 
as  pale  as  death,  and  his  teeth  chattered  with  ner- 
vous exhaustion  and  anxiety. 

"  Come,  this  will  never  do,"  said  Fred,  looking  up 
after  fixing  the  chain,  screwing  up,  and  making  all 
right  again.  "  We  must  go  to  the  inn  and  get  some 
brandy  and  soda  and  a  sponge  cake." 

"  I'm  quite  well,"  said  Frank,  faintly  protesting 
against  the  delay. 

"Nonsense,  I  know  best,"  said  his  brother; 
"  come  along."  But  only  three  minutes  afterwards 
they  were  leaving  the  friendly  gardens,  the  astonished 
ostler  shutting  the  gates  after  them,  glad  that  "  the 
new  gimcrack  thing"  hadn't  let  the  liberal  gentlemen 
down  and  broken  their  necks  before  they  reached 
the  "  Dog  and  Whistle,"  but  prognosticating  that 
fate  for  the  luckless  riders  farther  on. 

"  Now  we're  off — you're  all  right,  Frank  ?" 

"  Yes,  thanks.  I  can't  see  the  '  bluebottle'  either 
before  or  behind  ;  can  you,  Fred  ?" 

"  No — but  bend  down,  Frank ;  go  as  if  the  very 
demon  was  behind,  for  there  stands  the  racer,  right 
in  front  of  us,  and  the  '  bluebottle"  is  inside  the  inn. 
I'm  a  good  mind  to  risk  running  it  down." 

"  Better  dash  past,"  said  Frank,  and  past  the 
phantom  they  went,  with  a  whiz  that  distanced  the 
machine  and  the  inn  and  Harry,  who,  hearing  the 
well-known  sound,  had  rushed  out  only  in  time  for 
Fred's  "  chi-ike !  "  of  defiance  to  be  borne  upon  his 
vexed  ears. 

"  If  I  had  but  been  on  the  road,"  he  thought, 
"  they  would  have  known  me,  for  I  believe  they  are 
running  away  from  me  as  well  as  '  beating  record.' 
They  imagine  I  am  the  police  sent  after  them,  I 
shouldn't  wonder;  "  and  the  idea  restored  his  good 
humour,  and  he  finished  his  ale. 

"  I  may  come  up  to  them  now,"  he  thought,  as  he 
mounted  and  went  after  the  tandem,  whose  dust 
nearly  choked  him — "they  must  have  been  delayed 
somehow;"  but  it  was  far  easier  to  say  it  than  to 
do  it.  The  tandem  dashed  along  the  level  road, 
down  the  slopes,  and  up  the  slight  hills  like  a 
steam-engine  gone  mad,  the  feet  of  the  brothers 
keeping    time    with   piston-like    regularity.      Harry 
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did  his  best,  but  he  could  not  gain  upon  them 
an  inch. 

"  A  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,"  said  Fred,  after  a 
spell  of  silence  and  hard  work,  "and  we  are  safe. 
Hallo  !  here's  another  obstruction — with  a  sunshade, 
too.     I  wonder  if  she  is  deaf?" 

It  was  very  evident  she  was  not  deaf,  for  when 
Fred's  "chi-ike  ! "  sounded  close  behind  her  as  she 
was  strolling  quietly,  reading  a  new  number  of  some 
journal,  she  dropped  it,  sprung  aside,  threw  the  sun- 
shade into  the  ditch,  and  stood  close  up  by  the 
hedge,  holding  her  dress  tightly  back  with  both  her 
gloved  hands,  lest  some  drapery  might  entangle  the 
wheel.  Her  face  had  flushed  with  the  sudden 
fright,  bat  she  didn't  look  cross  in  the  least — she 
only  laughed  at  Fred's  flying  and  every-ready  apology 
— "  Beating  record.  Miss  !  beg  pardon,"  and  a  merry 
"  Success"  was  swept  upon  their  ears. 

"  What  a  pretty  girl,  and  a  brave  one,  too — sweet- 
tempered,  I'll  be  bound.  I  wonder  if  she  lives 
here  ?"  said  Fred. 

They  were  passing  a  pretty  white  house,  embowered 
in  climbers  and  foliage,  a  general  air  of  neatness 
and  comfort  pervading  its  approach.  "  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  she  did,"  said  Frank,  "  it's  the  only  house 
near — what  is  that  in  the  road  now,  Fred  ?  I  am 
blind,  I  can  distinguish  nothing." 

"  Blind,  are  you?  well,  I  am  not,  and  it's  an  old 
sow,  with  about  nineteen  young  ones  at  her  heels. 
I  think  we  shall  considerably  astonish  that  porcine 
mamma." 

A  sudden  scattering,  squeaHng,  grunting,  and 
general  dismay  fulfilled  Fred's  predictions.  The 
old  mother  trotted  back  to  safer  quarters  in  a  neigh- 
bouring farm-yard,  and  her  children  followed  in 
surprised  alarm. 

On  they  went  through  the  peaceful  country  road, 
passing  hamlets  without  a  glance  at  their  rural  or 
picturesque  beauty.  They  were  making  good  pro- 
gress, that  was  their  absorbing  thought,  and  the 
flying  milestones  were  the  deepest  objects  of  beauty 
and  interest  to  them. 

"  I'm  thankful  we  haven't  got  to  climb  Wimberley 
Hill,"  said  Fred,  presently,  "it  is  an  awful  hill  to  go 
up,  but  a  splendid  one  to  go  down,  with  your  feet 
upon  the  rests,  and what's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Nothing,  oh,  nothing,  only  I'm  afraid  you're 
getting  fagged — I'm  all  right,"  gasped  Frank.  "  This 
s  the  hill,  I  suppose  ;  how  steep  and  long  it  is.  We 
are  going  at  a  tremendous  pace,  Fred — what's  that 
noise  ?   Music,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Oh  !  it's  nothing  that  will  frighten  our  steed,  he 
doesn't  mind  red  coats,  or  grey  coats,  drums  or 
fifes." 

'■  Yes,  there  are  drums  somewhere,  can  you  see 
anything,  Fred  ?" 


"  Rather,  there  is  a  regiment  of  soldiers  marching 
half-a-dozen  or  so  abreast.  I  can  see  them  just 
winding  up  the  hill.  By  Heaven  !  we  must  try  to 
stop,  or  we  shall  do  some  damage  to  their  ranks. 
It's  like  sending  a  cannon-ball  amongst  them  at  the 
pace  we  are  making  !" 

"  Try  the  brake,  hard — hard,  Fred,  we  must  stop." 

"She  doesn't  answer — we  shall  be  into  them 
directly,  unless  we  can  catch  the  pedals  !" 

"I'm  afraid  its  impossible — what  fools  they  are ; 
can't  they  see  we  cannot  stop.  Yell,  Fred,  see  if 
that  will  rouse  them  !" 

Fred  yelled  madly,  but  the  soldiers'  steady  tramp 
never  stopped. 

"  It's  the  London  Scottish,"  said  Fred,  "  for  I  see 
that  blessed  ram  in  front.  I  think  I'll  jnake  for 
him — that  will  stop  us,  and  if  we  are  overturned, 
Frank,  you  must  take  the  '  bluebottle's '  machine 
when  he  comes  up,  and  if  he  objects,  I'll  strangle 
him !" 

"  Try  and  get  the  pedals,  Fred — for  God's  sake, 
try!" 

They  were  flying  round,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter 
— indeed,  a  broken  ankle  was  the  almost  certain 
penalty  if  they  failed  ;  but  simultaneously,  with  a 
rapid  movement,  they  got  their  feet  safely  on  them, 
and  were  back-pedalling  with  the  brake  pressed 
hard  down,  and  nearly  at  a  standstill  when  they 
reached  the  foremost  men. 

And  the  soldiers  marched  by  the  waiting  tandem, 
little  dreaming  of  the  danger  they  had  escaped,  and 
smiling  pleasantly  at  the  riders.  Once  Fred  looked 
back,  and  saw  the  phantom  motionless  at  the  top, 
for  Harry  had  seen  the  advancing  column,  and 
wisely  waited  till  they  had  passed  before  he  began 
his  descent.  He  saw  the  tandem  shoot  off  while  he 
was  still  at  the  top,  and  knew  it  had  again  a  fair 
start,  but  he  had  had  enough  of  running  over  people 
for  one  day,  and  stayed  till  the  last  man  had  passed. 

"  Five  minutes  more  !"  panted  Frank,  white  to  the 
lips,  great  drops  standing  on  his  brow,  every  muscle 
strained,  and  the  veins  standing  out  like  cords — 
"  we  must — do  it — in  five — minutes  !" 

"  We  shall.  There  is  the  river,  let  that  strengthen 
you,  old  man." 

It  was  difficult  steering  now,  for  the  road  was 
crowded  with  vehicles  ;  but  Fred  never  relaxed. 
He  dodged  here  and  there  with  marvellous  speed. 
The  electric  bell  kept  up  a  full  peal  all  the  way,  and 
his  potent  "chi-ike  .'"played  an  important  part  in  clear- 
ing a  passage  for  himself  and  his  machine.  Down 
the  steep  narrow  streets  of  Gravesend,  the  beloved 
of  Cockueys,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Terrace  Pier, 
beyond  which,  in  the  softly-falHng  twilight,  the 
silvery  waters  glide,  and  the  ships,  outward  and 
homeward  bound,  rest  for  a  few  hours  before  their 
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final  start,  or  discharge  their  passengers — closer  and 
swifter,  in  a  terrific  spurt  of  expiring  energy,  they 
dash  on  to  the  end. 

"Another  mile  would  kill  me,"  thinks  Frank,  but 
he  strains  every  nerve  still. 

Fred,  too,  is  silent,  grim  and  absorbed — he  sees 
nothing  but  the  white  turnstiles,  for  tJiose  he  is  steer- 
ing, and  nothing  short  of  death  itself  can  stop  him 
now.  Another  revolution — their  feet  are  lifted  from 
the  pedals — the  machine  quivers,  slackens,  but 
comes  with  a  crash  against  the  gate — the  race  is 
won  !  They  spring  off,  and  look  back  with  blood- 
shot eyes ;  the  phantom  is  invisible — no  !  now  they 
see  him  descending  the  steep  narrow  street,  as 
reckless  as  themselves  of  the  danger  he  is  so  madly 
courting. 

The  brothers  were  speechless,  but  their  eyes,  dim 
and  aching,  turned  on  the  clock.  Thank  God ! 
they  were  in  time.  It  was  6.5,  and  Frank  had  ten 
minutes  to  reach  the  ship.  They  held  out  their 
hands,  their  lips  framed  the  parting  words,  but  no 
sound  came,  only  their  fingers  met  in  a  clasp  they 
never  quite  forgot.  They  had  been  boys  together — 
the  same  mother's  lap  had  nursed  them,  and  they 
tried  in  vain  to  speak  the  farewell  that  trembled  on 
their  lips ;  but  the  firm  lingering  pressure  told 
much.  In  it  Frank  expressed  gratitude,  love,  relief, 
a.nA  farewell — on  Fred's  part  was  satisfaction,  con- 
gratulation, and  a  God  speed  !  Frank  dashes  through 
the  turnstile  then,  for  an  ominous  black  shadow  is 
gliding  rapidly  up  to  them,  and  even  now  he  may 
stop  him.  He  runs  with  the  best  speed  he  can 
along  the  white  smooth  planks  of  the  pier,  conscious 
that  Fi^ed  will  stop  the  pursuer  till  he  is  safe,  at  any 
cost  and  any  risk  ;  still  he  may  fail,  and  each  instant 
he  expects  a  hand  will  arrest  his  progress. 

Fred  watches  him  with  a  beating  heart ;  in  spite 
of  his  wonderful  journey,  Frank  is  rapidly  nearing 
the  stairs,  and  he  turns  with  a  very  unparliamentary 
expression  as  the  phantom  pursuer  reaches  him.  "  If 
he  attempts  to  touch  Frank,"  he  thought,  "  I  will 
throw  him  over  into  the  sea,"  and  with  a  fierce 
movement  he  wrenches  himself  free  from  a  nervous 
hand  which  grips  his  arm,  and  turns  to  face  his 
enemy,  now  standing  before  him,  panting  and  breath- 
less. 

"  Harry  !"  he  gasps. 

But  Harry  is  as  pumped  as  he  was  a  moment  ago, 
and  can  only  extend  a  small  parcel,  and  pant  out 
the  words  : 

"Jewels  —  Lilah  —  Squire's  love — ^note — ;{^20o  — 

Frank — father's  blessing  " but  it  is  enough  ;    in 

half  a  second  Fred  realises  it  all.  The  jewels  are 
found,  and  are  sent  with  blessings  instead  of  curses. 

Without  a  word,  he  leaps  the  turnstile  and  dashes 
after  Frank,  who  was  always  a  feeble  runner  com- 


pared to  him ;  but  he  has  made  good  use  of  his  time, 
and  his  foot  is  on  the  first  stair,  the  boat  is  rocking 
at  the  foot,  the  waterman  stands  ready  to  push  off 
at  a  moment's  notice,  and  the  "  Semiramis "  lies 
close  in  shore — he  is  safe — no !  the  dreaded  hand 
grasps  his  shoulder  and  stops  him. 

Frank  collapses  at  once,  all  his  pluck  and  strength 
evaporate,  he  sinks  down  almost  fainting,  when  a 
familiar  voice  recalls  his  fleeting  senses  : 

"  It's— all — right — old  man,"  Fred  gasps ;  "  it  was 
Harry  Capilis  that  was  after  us — on  his  racer — he 
brings  you  the  necklace — sent  to  Lilah,  and  a-  note 
for  you,  with  the  governor's  blessing  and  love. 
Come  on,  you've  no  time  to  lose.  Here,  boat  ahoy  ! 
can  you  take  us  out  to  the  Semiramis  ?" 

"  All  right,  your  honour,  plenty  of  time,  she  sails 
at  9.15." 

"  g.15  ? — no,  she  was  advertised  for  that  hour,  but 
this  morning  it  was  changed  to  6.15 — look  sharp!" 

"  So  a  party  told  me  who  I've  just  rowed  out  to 
her,  sir ;  but  it  was  a  mistake  of  the  compositor,  or 
some  sich  a  man,  who  must  have  turned  the  9  upside 
down — anyway,  you're  safe  enough,  sir — captain's 
not  come  down  yet." 

They  looked  at  each  other,  drew  out  their  hand- 
kerchiefs and  wiped  their  heated  brows,  and  then 
smiled — a  sort  of  ghastly  smile. 

It  had  all  been  a  mistake  then.  They  might  have 
ridden  quietly  over,  and  the  phantom  pursuer  was, 
after  all,  only  their  old  friend  Harry  Capilis.  For  a 
moment  Fred  was  disappointed,  then  he  remembered 
the  clock  over  the  turnstile. 

"  At  any  rate,"  he  said,  "  we  have  beaten  record. 
Come,  let  us  go  and  meet  Harry,  Frank,  he  will  be 
able  to  give  his  messages  in  coherent  form  by  this 
time.  He  rode  well,  and  deserves  the  satisfaction  of 
delivering  them." 

They  turned  and  met  him  half  way,  and  Harry 
was  well  repaid  by  the  happiness  on  poor  Frank's 
face  which  his  father's  forgiveness  and  farewell  had 
called  there.  "  I  can  never  repay  you,"  he  said,  as 
he  wrung  their  hands  when  the  boat  was  pushing 
off.  "  May  you  be  as  happy  in  your  loves  and  as 
hopeful  in  the  future  as  I  am.  Such  wishes  are  the 
best  thanks  I  can  give  you." 

They  waited,  and  distinguished  a  white  handker- 
chief waved  as  Frank  reached  the  ship,  and  then,  like 
most  Englishmen  after  a  great  event — they  went  and 
dined  together. 


It  was  a  singular  outcome  of  that  ride  that  Fred 
should  so  often  frequent  the  road  past  the  white 
house,  and  that  twice  some  accident  should  compel 
him  to  call  there,  and  that  a  great  friendship  with 
young  Mr.  Gray  should  result  in   Fred's  constant 
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visits  there.  Miss  Gi'ay  was  cheerfully  pleased  to 
see  him  always,  and  ventured  a  short  journey  on 
the  tandem  with  him  in  the  summer,  and  late  in  the 
autumn  she  ventured  on  a  longer  one  with  him, 
always  to  steer — one  that  was  to  last  their  hfetime, 
and  was  commenced  by  a  pretty  ceremonial  at  the 


parish  church,  when  Helen  Gray  and  Fred  Coomer 
were  the  performers.  He  never  regrets  that  ride, 
or  he  won  a  pretty  and  an  amiable  wife,  and  what- 
ever vexation  he  had  felt  when  he  found  Harry  was 
not  a  "  bluebottle  "  was  amply  compensated  by  the 
fact  of  his  "  Beating  Record." 
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"  SOUTH-SOUTH-WEST  " 

FROM     WALSALL     TO     LYME     REGIS. 
By  W.  H.   Duignan. 


PART    I. 


IN  June  last  my  friend  Robinson  and  I  agreed  to 
run  away  from  customers  and  clients  and  add 
to  our  stores  of  health  and  information ;  and 
on  a  fine  afternoon  we  left  Walsall,  with  our  tricycles, 
by  rail  to  Worcester.  This,  I  confess,  was  a  bad 
beginning,  but  be  it  understood  our  time  was  hmited, 
and  also  that  we  were  lazy,  and  even  luxurious 
travellers,  not  even  carrying  our  luggage  with  us, 
but  sending  it  on  by  rail.  As  adventurous  cyclists, 
we  ought,  of  course,  to  have  travelled  on  the  familiar 
and  well-worn  way  to  Birmingham,  and  ploughed 
through  its  miles  of  crowded,  dirty,  dreary  streets 
and  ill-kept  suburbs,  but — we  did  not,  and  preferred 
to  make  our  start  from  "  the  ever  faithful  city." 

Leaving  the  station  at  6.40,  after  a  refreshing  cup 
of  tea,  we  left  Worcester  half  a  mile  to  the  right, 
and  came  out  on  the  Gloucester  road  at  the  end  of 
the  city.     There  are  two  roads  from  Worcester  to 
Gloucester,  one  by  Tewkesbury,  265  miles,  the  other 
by  Powick  and   Upton-on-Severn,  which  is   a   mile 
longer.     The  latter  is  probably  the  more  ancient 
way  ;  and  through  Upton,  Fielding,  in  his  immortal 
novel   of    "  Tom   Jones,"    conducts   his    hero    and 
heroine,  and,  at  the  inn  there,  lays  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal scenes  in  the  story.     We  took  the  Tewkesbury 
route,  as  we  proposed  to  sleep  there,  and  to  visit  the 
Abbey  Church.   The  road  was  in  good  order  through- 
out, but  in  consequence  of  drought,  dusty  and  some- 
what broken.     The  country  is  fertile,  and  the  views 
interesting,  the  Bredon  Hills  being  in  view  on  the 
left  hand,  and  the  Malvern  on  the  I'ight.     Bredon  is 
from  the  Welsh  bre,  a  hill  or  peak,  and  Celtic  dun,  a 
fort — the  hill  fort — and  there  is  an  ancient  fortified 
camp  upon  it.     Malvern  is  Welsh,  moel-y-afon — the 
hill   by   the   river.      The  road    keeps  within   three 
furlongs  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn,  and  occasion- 
ally is  close  to  it. 

Kempsey,  four  miles  from  Worcester,  is  a  pretty, 
well-kept  village  ;  three  miles  and  a  half  further  is 


Severn  Stoke,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  stiff  winding 
ascent  overhung  with  trees.     The  "  Aurora  "  coach, 
on  its  way  from  London  to  Worcester,  was  upset 
whilst  descending  this  hill,  in  consequence  of  the 
coachman  neglecting  to  put  on  the  drag ;  two  of  the 
passengers  were  killed,  and  several  of  them  seriously 
injured.     Patent  brakes  were  not  invented   till  long 
after  the  introduction  of  railways,  and,  as  the  drag 
involved  two  stops,  it  was  often  dispensed  with   by 
the  fast  coaches.     The  view  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  is  very  fine,  and   there  is   a  long  run   down,   of 
which  my  companion  fully  availed  himself,  leaving 
me  at  leisure  to   enjoy  the   beauty   of  the   scene. 
Some  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  England  lies  here, 
yet  a  good  labourer's  wages  average  only    13s.   a 
week,   and  many  cannot  get  that.      A   Gloucester 
paper  of  1834  gravely  tells  us  that  "the  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood    of   Overbury  "  (a  village  at  the 
foot  of  Bredon)  "  felt  themselves  compelled,  from 
the  very  low  price  of  wheat,  and   other   agricultural 
produce,   to   reduce  the   wages   of  their   labourers 
from  nine  to  six  shillings  a  week,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  tumultuous  assemblage  of  nearly  300  met 
together,  and  proceeded  to  acts  of  open   violence. 
Nine   of  the   delinquents   were    taken    before    the 
magistrates  at  Tewkesbui'y,  and  found  guilty ;  but 
the  room  was  filled  with  rioters,  who  rescued  their 
confederates."      "These   lawless  rustics,"    as    the 
loyal  newspaper  terms  them,  were,  we  are  further 
informed,  arrested,  and  at  the   ensuing  Worcester 
Sessions   sentenced  to  imprisonment    for    various 
periods.     At  this  time  the  Corn  Laws  were  in  full 
rigour,  and  so  remained  till  1846.     Upton-on-Severn 
is  within  view,  and  lies  a  mile  on  the  right  from  the 
Blue  Bell. 

At  Stratford  Bridge,  near  the  eleventh  milestone 
from  Worcester,  the  road  crosses  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Severn  and  enters  Gloucestershire,  and  half  a 
mile  further  passes  on  to  Brockeridge  Common,  one 
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of  the  few  open  spaces  still  graciously  left  to  us.  It  was, 
within  my  recollection,  ornamented  by  many  magni- 
ficent oaks  and  elms,  but  now  their  stools  only  are  to 
be  seen,  and  one  ancient  oak,  propped  in  various 
parts,  lives,  like  a  decrepid  old  man,  to  lament  the 
loss  of  all  his  youthful  friends.  There  is  an  avenue 
of  young  elms  on  the  left,  which  marks  the  old  road 
to  Tewkesbury  by  Twining.  The  soil  here  lies  on 
the  blue  lias,  in  which  oaks  thrive  well.  A  long 
mile  further  is  Shuthanger  Common,  and  a  thriving 
avenue  of  well-grown,  narrow-leaved  elms.  Haifa 
mile  further  is  the  Mythe  or  Mythe  Tute  Hill.  The 
etymon  of  the  name  is,  I  think,  a  combination  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Welsh  words  meaning  the  same 
thing,  a  very  common  occurrence  in  place  names. 
The  hill  is  situate  between  Severn  and  Avon,  here 
only  half  a  mile  apart,  and  both  rivers  form  the 
boundaries  between  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and 
Worcester.  In  Anglo-Saxon  Mythe  is  a  limit  or 
boundary,  and  in  Welsh  Tuedd  (pronounced  Tute) 
has  the  same  meaning.  The  Saxons,  learning  from 
the  Welsh  that  they  called  the  place  Tuedd — that  is, 
the  boundary — but  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  finding  the  place  to  be  on  the  boundary, 
would  naturall}'  give  their  own  name  Mythe,  and 
add  the  Welsh  Tuedd,  and  Mythe  Tute  is,  in  this 
way,  easily  accounted  for.  There  is  a  tumulus  on 
the  hill,  but  it  cannot  be  seen  from  the  road.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  descent,  on  the  right  hand,  is  a 
bridge  over  the  Severn  which  carries  the  road  to 
Ledbury  and  Hereford.  It  was  erected  in  1823, 
upon  the  advice  and  designs  of  the  celebrated 
engineer,  Thomas  Telford,  at  a  cost  of  ;f35,ooo. 
The  road  into  Tewkesbury  is  over  the  Avon  (which 
here  runs  into  the  Severn)  by  a  bridge  and  causeway, 
originally  made  by  King  John  when  Earl  of 
Gloucester.  The  town  is  charmingly  situate,  and 
its  fine  broad  street  shows  off  many  ancient  houses 
to  advantage.  We  had  met  no  travellers  on  the 
way,  except  a  few  tramps,  whose  only  testimonials 
were  tattered  clothes,  pale  faces,  thin  waists,  and 
woeful  stories.  The  milestones  showed  15  miles 
from  Worcester,  but  our  cyclometer  told  16^. 
Miles  appear  to  be  measured  on  a  flat  surface,  and 
as  cychsts  do  not  travel  in  a  straight  hne,  but 
select  the  best  part  of  the  road,  the  difference  is 
easily  accounted  for.  It  was  nine  o'clock  when  we 
entered  the  yard  of  the  Swan,  where  we  found 
excellent  accommodation.  We  sat  long  over  a 
joint  of  dehcious  roast  beef,  washed  down  with 
draughts  of  cider,  and,  regretting  our  inability  to 
eat  more,  retired  to  the  bar,  where  we  found  good 
cigars,  and  half-a-dozen  very  intelhgent  Tewkesbury 
gentlemen,  with  whom  we  passed  a  pleasant  time, 
until  the  fatal  hour  of  eleven  commanded  us  to  bed. 
There  was  some  rain  in  the  night,  and  an  over- 


cast sky  did  not  bode  well  for  a  long  ride  to  Bristol, 
but  we  prepared  for  it  by  a  refreshing  cold  bath, 
and  went  to  see  the  Abbey  Church.  The  verger, 
Mr.  Newman,  was  taking  his  breakfast,  and  suggested 
we  should  call  again,  but  a  short  statement  of  our 
"  urgent  private  affairs  "  reconciled  him  to  its 
postponement.  There  was  a  church  and  monastery 
at  Tewkesbury  long  before  the  Conquest,  and 
probably  they  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
building,  but  no  traces  of  them  are  to  be  seen.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  church  was  erected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century;  the  abbey  to 
which  it  was  attached  was  consecrated  in  1123.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  parish  churches  in  England ; 
none  are  more  interesting,  for  it  contains  numerous 
fine  monuments  to  historical  personages,  and  the 
original  beauty  of  its  work  has  been  religiously 
preserved.  Among  many  ancient  tombs  the  most 
noticeable  are  Guy  de  Brien,  1390 ;  the  Warwick 
Chantry,  about  1450 ;  John  Wakeman  (the  last 
abbot),  1550;  Richard  Cheltenham  (a  prior  abbot), 
1509.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  king  in  1477,  is  also  buried  here ; 
it  is  said,  that  by  his  own  choice,  he  was  drowned 
in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine,  but  this  is  now  doubted. 
Mr.  Newman  told  us  he  had  seen  his  remains, 
when  the  grave  was  opened  a  few  years  ago.  We 
had  been  told  the  night  before,  that  when  telling  the 
same  thing  to  some  ladies,  he  added,  "  the  smell 
of  the  Malmsey  wine  was  quite  overpowering;" 
however  that  may  be,  he  did  not  relate  it  to  us. 
This  was  the  Clarence  who  is  said  to  have  slain 
Prince  Edward  in  cold  blood  after  the  battle  of 
Tewkesbury,  in  147 1.  This  is  also  doubted,  and  one 
scarcely  knows  what  to  believe  of  the  history  taught 
at  schools.  Shakespeare  appears  to  have  believed  it, 
for  he  makes  Clarence  relate  his  dream  and  say — 
"  Then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  au  angel,  with  bright  hair, 
Dabbled  in  blood  ;  and  he  shrieked  aloud, 
'  Clarence  is  come— false,  fleeting,  per j  ured  Clarence, 
That  stabbed  me  in  the  field  by  Tewkesbury.'  " 

We  found  Mr.  Newman  a  very  patient  and  intelligent 
guide,  and  left  the  church  profoundly  impressed 
with  its  grandeur  and  interest. 

Tewkesbury  has  many  interesting  black  and 
white  houses,  of  which  the  Bell  Inn,  opposite  the 
church,  is  a  fine  example  ;  the  town  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  was  doubtless  a  British  settlement. 
The  Severn  (Anglo-Saxon  Swfern,  the  meaning  of 
which  I  cannot  tell)  was,  ages  ago,  a  boundary 
between  hostile  tribes  of  Britons,  the  Silures,  who 
occupied  the  country  on  the  right  bank,  and  the 
Dobuni,  who  occupied  that  on  the  left ;  it  remained 
also  a  frontier  between  the  Romans  and  the  Welsh, 
and  afterwards  between  the  Welsh  and  the  Anglo- 
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Saxons.  I  think  Tewkesbury  derives  its  name  from 
its  situation  ;  it  is  said  that  a  hermit  named  Theoc 
lived  here  in  pre-historic  times,  and  that  Tewkes- 
bury is  a  corruption  of  Theocsbury — that  is, 
Theocstown.  It  may  be  so,  but  it  is  very  unhkely, 
and  there  is  no  authority  for  it.  In  the  "  Book  of 
Domesday"  the  name  is  Teodechesberie,  and  though 
Domesday  names  are  not  rehable,  they  are  of  some 
value.  Tuedd  (pronounced,  as  we  have  seen,  tute) 
is  Welsh  for  a  boundary,  iiisge.  is  old  Welsh  for  a 
river,  and  bury  is  Anglo-Saxon  for  a  town.  Tcudd- 
uisge-bury,  pronounced  Tute-usk-bury,  the  boundary 
river  town,  would  readily  pass  into  Tewkesbury, 
and  the  etymon  is  consistent  with  history  and 
locality.  There  are  no  manufactories ;  it  was 
formerly  noted  for  hosiery  and  lace,  as  Nottingham 
is  now,  but  the  trade  has  entirely  departed.  Since 
the  introduction  of  railways  the  carrying  trade  on 
the  Severn  has  greatly  declined,  and  coaches  and 
posting  have  disappeared.  The  town  was  formerly 
an  important  thoroughfare,  being  on  the  great 
central  road  between  south  and  north,  and  on  the 
road  from  London  to  Hereford  and  Mid-Wales. 
Upwards  of  twenty  four-horse  coaches  passed  to 
and  fro  daily,  and  among  them  were  the  famous 
"  Hirondelle  "  and  "  Hibernia,"  which  ran  between 
Cheltenham  and  Liverpool,  and  from  the  extraor- 
dinary speed  at  which  they  travelled  attracted  a 
daily  crowd  to  watch  their  arrival  and  departure ; 
they  were  very  fast  at  all  times,  and  occasionally 
raced  the  whole  way.  On  one  ist  May  (always  a 
great  day  in  coaching  times)  the  "  Hirondelle  "  left 
Birkenhead  Ferry  at  five  minutes  to  six  in  the 
morning,  and  left  the  Swan  Hotel,  in  Tewkesbury, 
for  Cheltenham  at  seven  minutes  to  three  in  the 
afternoon,  the  distance  being  122  miles,  and  the 
average  pace  a  little  over  13J  miles  per  hour;  con- 
sidering the  hilly  country  through  which  the  road 
lay,  and  the  time  occupied  in  changing  horses, 
the  actual  average  travelling  could  not  have  been 
much  under  15  miles  an  hour.  Fifty  years  ago 
Tewkesbury  may  have  been  a  pleasant  and  profit- 
able town  to  live  in,  but  now,  though  pleasant  in  a 
sense,  it  must  be  very  dull  to  an  active  man. 

We  paid  a  moderate  bill  at  our  comfortable  quar- 
ters, and  left  soon  after  ten  o'clock  under  a  doubtful 
sky.  Half-a-mile  out,  on  the  right,  is  Bloody 
Meadow,  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury. 
There  are  fine  views  of  the  Cotswolds  (Welsh  coed 
and  Anglo-Saxon  icold,  both  meaning  a  wood,  or,  in 
Middle-English,  woody  downs)  on  the  left.  The 
gravelled  road  soon  ceases,  and  then  passes  upon 
the  oolite,  a  soft  limestone  which  wears  speedily 
into  mud,  and  rapidly  dries  into  the  consistency  of 
brick,  besides  making  a  lumpy  road  at  all  times. 
Four  miles  out,  at  the  Swan,  a  road  to  the  left  runs 


to  Cheltenham,  5  miles  off.  There  is  little  to  notice 
on  the  way  to  Gloucester ;  the  road  is  well  kept, 
and  the  land  is  chiefly  a  fertile  limestone  clay. 

The  way  into  Gloucester  is  broad  and  good,  but 
tramwayed  for  a  mile  out.  It  is  10^  miles  from 
Tewkesbury.  We  went  to  the  New  Inn  because  of 
its  ancient  and  picturesque  appearance  ;  it  is  one  of 
the  few  remaining  hostelries  built  round  a  court-yard 
with  open  galleries.  It  has  been  an  inn  for  over 
400  years,  and  was  built  by  a  monk  for  the  reception 
of  pilgrims.  Gloucester  was  strongly  fortified  by 
the  Romans.  It  was  known  to  the  Britons  as  Caer- 
gloyw,  "  the  strong  fortress,"  and  the  Anglo-Saxons 
called  it  Gkaw-ceastei',  which  has  the  same  meaning, 
hence  Glou-cester.  The  Ermine  Street  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  town  east  and  west.  It  was 
always  an  important  place,  and  has  seen  stirring 
times.  A  thousand  years  ago  it  was  plundered  and 
burned  by  the  Danes.  King  Alfred  held  a  Parlia- 
ment here,  Athelstan  died  here,  and  Elgiva  was  put 
to  death  within  its  walls.  Edward  the  Confessor 
frequently  resided  in  the  city,  as  did  the  Conqueror 
and  Rufus,  and  most  of  the  subsequent  early  kings 
were  visitors  or  residents ;  so  it  may  be  regarded  as 
"  thoroughly  respectable."  Of  course  we  went  to 
the  Cathedral ;  it  is  a  grand  pile,  founded  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  in  fine  state.  The  nave  and 
aisles,  with  their  massive  Norman  pillars,  are 
specially  impressive,  and  the  triforium,  monu- 
ments, crypt  and  cloisters  are  most  interesting ;  the 
vergers,  too,  are  courteous,  patient,  and  intelligent. 
There  are  many  picturesque  old  buildings  in  Glou- 
cester, and  it  has  a  thiiving  appearance,  the  shops 
being  handsome  and  well  supplied,  and  few  empty 
houses  are  to  be  seen. 

It  rained  heavily  during  our  stay,  and  we  began 
to  doubt  if  we  should  reach  Bristol ;  but  about  three 
o'clock  it  cleared  somewhat,  and  we  picked  our  way 
through  the  now  dirty  tramwayed  streets.  The 
road  was  of  the  same  flat,  uninteresting  character 
we  had  previously  travelled,  and  there  was  nothing 
but  the  Cotswolds  to  look  upon,  not  even  pretty 
houses  or  villages,  everything  was  ugly  or  common- 
place. At  Quedgley,  3  miles  out,  we  found  the 
remains  of  a  village  green  enclosed  with  new  posts 
and  rails.  When  will  this  shameful  stealing  of  the 
fragments  of  land  left  to  the  people  cease  ?  Eight 
miles  out  is  Whitminster  Inn,  a  large  roadside 
house,  and  6  miles  further,  at  Berkeley  Road  Station, 
is  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel,  which  affords  good 
accommodation  ;  a  mile  further,  at  what  is  still  known 
as  Berkeley  Heath,  is  the  Bell,  an  old  roadside  inn. 
The  country  had  become  more  interesting,  but  here 
it  commenced  to  rain,  and  appearances  boded  a  bad 
night,  so  we  suddenly  abandoned  Bristol  and  re- 
solved to  run  up  to  Berkeley,  a  short  2  miles  off  the 
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road,  and  stay  there.  It  poured  so  heavily  that  we 
soon  took  shelter  in  the  cottage  of  a  remarkably 
handsome  and  fine  young  woman  ;  she  told  us  she 
worked  in  the  fields  when  she  could  get  work,  and 
that  her  husband's  wages  were  13s.  a  week ;  yet  her 
house  was  decently  furnished,  and  scrupulously 
clean,  and  there  were  plenty  of  bright  pictures  on 
the  walls  ;  she  and  the  two  children  were  well  clad, 
and  evidently  well  fed,  and  her  rosy  cheeks,  bright 
eyes,  ivory  teeth,  and  fine  figure  did  one  good  to 
look  upon.  The  rain  abating,  we  mounted  again, 
and  rode  hard,  but  were  again  driven  to  shelter, 
this  time  in  the  cottage  of  a  sour  old  woman,  who 
soon  informed  us  she  must  go  and  lock  the  house  up, 
leaving  us  no  alternative  than  to  rush  through  the 
pitiless  rain,  which  we  did  reluctantly,  having  no 
overcoats  or  change  of  clothes  with  us. 

Berkeley  (Anglo-Saxon  Birc-ley,  the  Birch  meadow 
or  pasture)  is  a  poor  little  town  on  a  hill,  much  fre- 
quented by  visitors  on  account  of  the  Castle.  The 
hotel  (Berkeley  Arms)  is  fair ;  the  bedrooms  are 
excellent,  but  the  coffee-room  is  indifferent.  The 
night  closed  in  thoroughly  wet,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  linger  over  our  tea,  and  then 
adjourn  to  the  bar,  listening  to  the  conversation,  not 
very  edifying,  of  the  townspeople  and  farmers  who 
dropped  in  ;  we  thought,  if  we  could  only  stop  a  few 
days, We  should  learn  all  that  could  be  known  about 
hunting,  horses,  and  dogs.  Even  the  young  ladies 
seemed  most  at  home  on  those  subjects,  but  they 
were  very  lively  and  agreeable,  and  I  might  have 
lost  my  heart  to  Miss  M.  if  it  had  not  been  mortgaged 
past  redemption.  We  learned  that  the  farmers 
hereabouts  had  been  much  impoverished  of  late 
years  ;  yet  land  appeared  to  sell  well,  and  I  gathered 
from  a  local  paper  that  Lord  Fitzhardinge  had  re- 
cently bought  at  auction  some  little  farms  hard  by, 
at  from  ;f6o  to  ;/^9o  an  acre.  There  is  a  monthly 
market  here,  and  the  landlord  told  us  that  seventy 
farmers  sat  down  to  dinner  in  his  house  yesterday. 
All  the  town  seemed  to  be  in  bed  by  ten,  and  there 
was  no  sound  in  the  night,  except  the  pouring  rain. 

The  morning  broke  fine,  and  we  anticipated  a 
splendid  day.  We  were  informed  that  the  Castle 
was  only  to  be  seen  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  from 
eleven  to  four,  and  that  there  was  no  chance  of  the 
rule  being  deviated  from.  However,  we  sent  our 
cards  to  Mr.  Cooke,  the  steward,  with  a  note 
explaining  that  we  were  veritable  travellers,  and 
promptly  received  orders.  After  paying  a  fair  bill 
we  bid  adieu  to  the  host  and  the  young  ladies,  and 
rode  to  the  Castle.  It  is  a  fine  old  place,  and  we 
were  shown  over  it  by  an  obHging  housekeeper.  It 
is  the  seat  of  Earl  Fitzhardinge,  and  is  furnished  and 
kept  up  in  baronial  style ;  the  buildings  date  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century.     Edward  II. 


was  murdered  here,  and  we  were  shown  the  room  in 
which  the  deed  was  done.  There  is  a  noble  ban- 
queting hall,  with  a  fine  old  fireplace  and  much 
tapestry,  an  interesting  chapel  with  some  good 
carving,  an  ancient  keep,  and  what  the  house- 
keeper called  a  dungeon  ;  but,  with  great  respect  to 
her,  I  prefer  to  call  it  a  disused  well.  The  pictures 
are  a  shabby  lot,  and,  except  one  or  two  Lelys  and 
a  Battoni,  ought  to  be  thrown  into  the  "  dungeon." 
The  view  from  the  Castle  embraces  a  great  extent  of 
fertile  country.  The  church  is  close  by,  but  we  did 
not  visit  it.  Edward  Jenner,  who  invented  vaccina- 
tion, was  born  in  Berkeley,  and  is  buried  in  the 
church ;  there  are  also  several  ancient  monuments 
to  the  Fitzhardinges.  It  was  after  ten  o'clock  when 
we  rode  off,  like  knights-errant  in  pursuit  of  adven- 
tures. 

We  had  three  miles  of  sloppy,  sticky  way,  until 
we  rejoined  the  Bristol  Road  at  the  pretty 
village  of  Stone.  Seven  miles  from  Berkeley  the 
road  forks,  the  right  running  through  Thornbury,  a 
level  but  circuitous  way,  and  the  left  the  short  but 
steeper  route  over  Millbury  Hill ;  we  took  the  hill 
way,  and  found  it  a  stiff  pull  to  the  top.  Fifty  years 
ago  it  was  a  large  heath,  now  all  enclosed.  The 
view  from  the  head  was  excessively  fine,  including 
many  miles  of  Severn,  the  Forest  of  Dean,  Thorn- 
bury  nestling  at  foot,  and  a  rich  alluvial  plain 
spreading  out  into  misty  distance.  The  road  was 
now  dry  and  good,  and  the  country  very  interesting. 
Alvaston,  ten  miles  from  Bristol,  is  a  pretty  thriving 
village,  with  a  large  hotel,  the  Ship,  affording  excel- 
lent accommodation.  The  road  hence  is  called  the 
Ridge  or  Rudge  way,  a  name  always  indicative  of 
an  ancient  way.  It  runs  over  lofty  tableland,  and 
the  views  are  extensive  and  pleasing.  The  country 
is  rich  and  well  timbered  ;  there  are  many  good 
houses  and  pretty  hamlets,  and  a  general  appear- 
ance of  comfort,  except  among  the  forlorn  and  foot- 
sore tramps  one  always  finds  on  the  great  roads. 
Eleven  furlongs  below  the  Ship  Hotel  an  old  road 
from  London  to  South  Wales  comes  in  on  the  left, 
and  travels  with  us  for  half  a  mile,  when  it  leaves 
acutely  to  the  right  on  its  way  to  Severn,  which  it 
crosses  at  Aust,  or  Old  Passage.  This  was  formerly 
the  great  road  into  South  Wales,  but  it  had  a  rival 
in  New  Passage,  which  crosses  Severn  three  miles 
lower.  This  latter  passage  Cromwell  closed,  because 
the  ferrymen  deliberately  drowned  sixty  of  his 
troopers,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  a  party  of  Royalists, 
and  it  was  not  re-opened  till  1747.  Until  recently 
Gloucester  was  the  last  bridge  over  Severn.  There 
is  now  one  at  Sharpness,  near  Berkeley,  which 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  a  railway  and  road 
bridge.  We  stayed  at  a  beerhouse  at  Patchway, 
where  we  had  a  luncheon  of  bread  and  cheese,  with 
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good  beer,  ia  the  company  of  some  merry  tipplers. 
Though  six  miles  from  Bristol,  the  district  now 
begins  to  wear  the  aspect  of  a  suburb,  and  a  very 
ugly  one  too,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any- 
where more  hideous  buildings.  One  can  only  hope, 
in  the  interests  of  society,  that  neither  speculators 
nor  mortgagees  may  profit  by  them.  Felton  is 
rather  a  pretty  village,  with  a  steep  ascent  leading 
up  to  it.  Some  kind  soul  has  set  up  a  board  on  the 
roadside  urging  drivers  to  be  kind  to  their  horses 
and  drive  slowly.  At  Horfield  there  are  large 
barracks,  and  we  saw  some  hundreds  of  soldiers  at 
drill  in  a  field  hard  by.  We  desired  to  avoid 
Bristol  on  account  of  its  notoriously  bad  streets  and 
its  tramways,  and  had  been  advised  at  Gloucester 
to  leave  the  main  road  here  and  cross  over  Durdham 
Downs  to  the  Suspension  Bridge  at  Clifton,  and  so 
to  the  Wells  Road  ;  but  we  were  assured  at  Horfield 
there  was  no  passable  way,  and  were  told  to  go  on 
until  within  a  mile  of  Bristol,  and  then  through 
Clifton.  We  did  as  we  were  told,  and  soon  found 
ourselves  not  only  continually  chmbing,  but  in  a 
maze  of  short  streets  which  rendered  directions 
bewildering.  In  one  of  the  numerous  turnings  I 
lost  Robinson,  and  after  bothering  every  policeman 
on  the  way  could  learn  no  tidings  of  him,  and  at 
last  went  on  hoping  to  find  him  at  the  Bridge.  I 
found  that,  but  no  Robinson,  so  I  went  to  the  Clifton 
Down  Hotel  hard  by,  and  solaced  myself  with  a 
cigar  and  a  bottle  of  lemonade.     After  a  time  he 

(To  be 


came  up,  very  hot,  very  cross,  and,  what  was  worse, 
very  hungry,  and  not  to  be  pacified  until  he  had 
been  fed.  A  basin  of-ox  tail  soup  and  a  pint  of 
wine  between  us  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front.  How 
true  it  is — 

"  The  veins  unfill'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive  ;  but  when  we've  stuff'd 
These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls." 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  we  crossed  the  bridge 
which  spans  the  gorge  of  the  Avon.  The  view  from 
it  is  very  interesting,  and  the  objects  below  look 
curiously  small.  Suicides  from  this  bridge  were 
formerly  common,  but  are  now  rare.  The  river 
divides  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Somerset, 
and  our  route  now  lies  in  the  latter  county.  The 
descent  from  the  bridge  to  the  river  is  excessively 
steep,  and  quite  unrideable  ;  at  the  bottom  we  were 
directed  the  wrong  way,  and  went  for  two  miles  on 
the  road  to  Taunton.  No  one  seemed  quite  to  know 
where  the  road  went  to — some  thought  Wells,  some 
Clevedon,  and  some  Bridgewater,  but  a  good-natured 
cyclist  who  overtook  us  turned  round  and  piloted  us 
back  into  Bristol.  Our  Clifton  deviation  was  a  great 
mistake,  and  cost  us  seven  or  eight  miles,  besides 
much  time  and  labour.  Cyclists  may  safely  follow 
the  old  adage  and  never  travel  on  a  bye-way  when 
they  can  travel  on  the  king's  highway. 

continued.) 
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IT  was  6.15,  and  that  Cinderella  commenced  at 
7.30.  One  hour  and  one  quarter.  A  rapid  cal- 
culation enabled  me  to  decide  that  I  must  dress 
in  half  an  hour,  as  the  rest  of  the  time  would  be 
necessary  for  travelling.  When  I  arrived  at  this 
mental  conclusion,  I  mechanically  bolted  the  crust 
which  I  had  been  meditatively  chewing,  and  "seized 
the  cup  of  tea  I  had  been  erstwhile  calmly  regard- 
ing. The  crust  was  hard  and  the  tea  was  hot,  so  hot 
that,  for  a  moment,  I  wished  I  never  had  been  born, 
and  the  sensibilities  of  the  Welsher's  Spoofhound, 
peacefully  reposing  on  the  hearthrug,  were  outraged 
by  the  volume  of  liquid  matter  which  passed  hissing 
over  his  head  into  the  Welsher's  fireplace— for  know, 
reader  of  mine,  that  it  is  my  custom  when  I  go  a- 
dancing  to  dress  in  the  station-adjacent  diggings  of 
the  aforesaid  Welsher,  who  absolutely  never  comes 


home  to  tea,  in  horrible  and  disreputable  contrast 
to  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole.  Pardon  me  for  inflicting  these 
details  upon  you,  but  another  custom  of  mine  is  to 
have  my  evening  panoply  conveyed  by  the  domestic 
of  commerce  to  the  diggings  of  the  Welsher  during 
the  daytime,  and  thus  when  I  arrive  I  consume  the 
viands  of  the  Spooferies-frequentmg  Welsher,  and 
shave  my  incipient  beard  with  his  own  particular 
razor. 

On  this  occasion,  by  a  slight  error  of  judgment,  I 
had  run  the  time  rather  close  for  my  taste,  and,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  I  had  to  be  at  the  X.B.C.  Cin- 
derella at  7.30 — when  I  say  "  had  to  be  there,"  I  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that,  as  a  freeborn  Briton,  I  fear 
no  foe  in  shining  armour,  but  I  distinctly  bar  arriving 
ten  minutes  after  the  "  Dotlet  of  my  eye  "  has  filled 
up  her  programme,  and  a  row  of  saturnine  wall 
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flowers  alone  remains  to  fill  the  aching  void  left  by 
her  revolting  punctuality.  With  these  premises  I 
return  to  my  original  point  of  departure. 

Having  wiped  my  tearful  eyes,  and  congratulated 
the  Spoofhound  on  his  good  luck  in  always  taking 
his  drinks  cold,  I  gathered  up  sundry  brown  paper 
parcels  containing  my  vestments.  (Some  sportsman 
has  taken  my  bag — if  he  reads  this,  and  has  any 
sense  of  decency  left,  perhaps  he  will  return  it,  or 
any  information  leading  to  his  apprehension,  or 
towards  the  acquisition  of  another  bag,  will  be  duly 
rewarded.)  I  might  have  known,  when  I  stumbled 
o\'er  the  cat,  that  things  were  going  to  be  cheerful 
for  me,  though,  calmly  reflecting  now,  I  daresay  that 
my  remarks  to  that  animal  were  more  severe  than 
the  accident  warranted.  I  am  not,  however,  aware 
that  a  cat  has  a  right  to  sit  on  the  stairs  in  the  dark 
and  expect  the  same  treatment  as  if  she  remained 
respectably  in  the  society  of  the  Spoofhound. 

When  I  got  up  to  the  Welsher's  bedroom,  a  large 
apartment,  with  an  all-pervading  smell  of  tobacco,  I 
found  one  candle  and  a  small  evil-scented  lamp.  In 
addition  to  these  I  found  the  Welsher's  boots  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor — I  found  the  latter  before  I  found 
the  former.  Indeed,  when  I  pitched  violently  for- 
ward against  a  dressing-table,  the  candle  was  the 
first  thing  I  laid  hold  of,  and  as  a  permanent  means 
of  support  I  must  pronounce  it  a  decided  failure. 
Placing  my  parcels  on  the  bed,  I  proceeded  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  disrobe.  Having  forgotten  to 
ask  for  hot  water  I  shaved  with  cold,  and  it  was  with 
but  small  surprise  I  presently  noticed  a  small  slice 
of  human  flesh  on  the  razor,  which  latter  had 
evidently  been  used  for  pruning  fruit  trees.  The 
gore  which  was  ensanguining  the  toilet-cover,  or 
whatever  the  thing  is,  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  flesh  had  originally  belonged  to  me,  but  having 
no  further  use  for  it  in  its  detached  condition,  I 
placed  it  on  one  side  for  the  delectation  of  the 
Spoofhound,  and,  in  the  absence  of .-plaister,  placed 
a  postage-stamp  upon  the  spot,  reflecting  for  an 
instant  that  the  "  Dotlet  of  my  eye  "  would  perhaps 
admire  my  martial  appearance,  and  then  I  tried  to 
open  those  parcels. 

I  say  "  tried" — and  I  mean  "  tried" — and  even 
now,  long  after,  my  gorge  rises  at  the  sight  of  string, 
when  I  remember  that  evening.  My  finger  nails 
were  short — I  never  remember  them  so  short  before, 
and  that  string  was  knotted  in  the  most  diabolical 
manner  that  ever  hemp  was  twisted  into.  Five 
minutes  I  spent  in  silently  tugging  at  that  string — 
it  was  a  very  cold  evening,  and  I  had  undressed 
almost  entirely,  but  the  warm  flush  which  surged 
into  my  cheeks  and  went  buzzing  all  over  my  head 
quite  made  up  for  the  frigidity  of  my  lower  extremi- 
ties.    Five  minutes  having  passed,  I  hissed  out  an 


objurgation  of  some  force,  and  in  an  ecstasy  of 
wrath  leapt  lightly  over  the  Welsher's  bed  and  then 
leapt  back  again  and  started  once  more.  It  was 
impossible  to  bend  that  parcel  so  as  to  slip  the 
string  over.  "  Hadn't  I  a  knife  ?"  you  ask.  I  felt 
sure  you  would.  Bless  you  so  much.  Would  I  be 
writing  this  if  I  had  had  a  knife  ?  Oh  !  you  insulting 
Cimaroon !  Had  the  Welsher  any  scissors  ?  I 
sprang  at  his  chest  of  drawers,  I  tugged  them  out. 
A  wilderness  of  pipes,  theatrical  programmes,  half- 
finished  manuscripts,  a  letter  in  a  girl's  handwriting, 
commencing  "  You  blackguard  !"  a  Kempton  small 
ring-ticket,  met  my  view,  but  no  scissors.  The 
clock  outside  struck  6.45,  and  I  hurled  myself  at 
that  infernal  parcel  with  open  mouth,  biting  and 
tearing  the  string  and  the  paper,  till  the  postage- 
stamp  on  my  chin  quivered  with  emotion.  "  Dance  !" 
I  shouted,  in  my  impotent  fury,  "  No  dance  for  me  ! 
I  shall  spend  my  evening  here — here  in  this  con- 
founded third-storey  bedroom,  with  this  demon 
parcel !"  and,  pausing  in  my  frantic  task  a  moment, 
I  looked  at  my  face  in  the  glass.  Yes,  the  eyes 
were  bloodshot,  and  the  rest  of  the  face  blood- 
smeared — and  then  I  looked  for  an  instant  hope- 
lessly out  of  the  window  and  across  the  street,  while 
a  deep  sense  of  injury  and  a  savage  hankering  for 
someone  else's  blood  rose  in  my  swelling  heart. 
And  as  I  stared  vacantly  out  of  the  window,  while 
the  draught  agitated  that  portion  of  my  raiment 
which  was  floating  loosely  around  me,  I  became 
aware  of  three  female  faces  at  an  opposite  window. 
They  were  pleasant,  smiling  female  faces,  such  as 
in  my  calmer  moments  I  love  to  philosophically 
consider,  but  now  I  hated  them  for  laughing,  and  a 
fierce  longing  to  know  what  they  were  so  insultingly 
hilarious  about  possessed  me.  Suddenly  it  burst 
upon  me.  They  had  been  watching  me — I,  the 
miserable  slave  of  a  parcel,  the  gibbering  idiot  who 
had  just  hurled  the  Welsher's  toothbrush  at  the 
placid  face  of  an  old  bounder  on  the  wall — I  was  the 
subject  of  their  mirth !  And,  as  I  realised  it,  I 
plunged  madly  at  the  window-blind.  Like  every- 
thing else  belonging  to  the  Welsher,  the  blind  was 
broken.  Would  that  my  string  had  half  its  com- 
plaint, I  bitterly  mused.  I  took  another  look  at 
those  girls.  I  am  not  a  modest  man  to  any  great 
extent  in  ordinary  female  society,  but  the  presence 
of  three  young  women  at  my  toilette,  and  such  a 
toilette,  caused  me  some  little  annoyance.  I  threw 
open  the  window  and  howled  out,  "Inside,  'Liza!" 
at  the  top  of  my  voice,  and  on  withdrawing  my 
head  found  both  hghts  out.  Where  the  devil  were 
the  matches  ?  I  groped  about,  while  the  plaster  on 
the  ceiling  slowly  dropping  testified  to  the  strength 
and  warmth  of  my  remarks.  I  found  those  matches, 
and  as  I  placed  my  hands  on  them  I  touched  some- 
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thing  cold.  Barabbas  and  St.  Gatien  !  Scissors  ! 
To  light  the  candle  and  the  lamp  was  the  work  of 
no  time,  and,  with  one  wild  snip,  I  cut  the  string 
and  threw  open  the  parcel.  I  glanced  casually  up. 
Those  infernal  girls  were  still  looking.  I  tore  the 
counterpane  off  the  Welsher's  bed  and  tried  to 
fasten  it  over  the  window.  While  failing  to  do  this, 
the  clock  struck  7,  and,  with  one  whoop  of  despair, 
I  disappeared  out  on  to  the  landing  to  change  my 
underclothing,  mentally  determining  that  before  I 
died  I  would  get  level  with  those  girls.  No  doubt 
the  Welsher,  who  is  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  is  in 
the  habit  of  dressing  before  them.  I  felt  that  a 
man  of  my  respectability,  whose  ideas  of  a  handicap 
were  equal  to  any  josser  on  the  turf,  could  not  do  it. 
And  as  I  donned  the  shirtlet  in  the  darklet  of  the 
night,  I  thought  upon  my  Dotlet,  and — easy  ! — no, 
I  wondered  whether  those  girls  opposite  were  good- 
looking,  and  whether  they  taught  in  a  Sunday 
school,  and  then  I  burst  into  the  room  again,  blow- 
ing out  the  lights  once  more  with  the  draught,  and 
making  the  rafters  ring  with  my  comments  there- 
upon. And  I  hurtled  into  my  trousers  and  plunged 
into  my  shoes,  and  sent  the  brushes  flashing  over 
my  head,  and  cut  my  gums  to  ribbons  with  my  tooth- 
brush, narrowly  escaping  using  the  Welsher's,  and 
then  I  found  my  collar  stud  was  missing.  I  confess 
that,  when  I  realised  this  loss,  I  sat  down  and  wept 
— cried  as  though  my  heart  would  break — then, 
dashing  away  my  tears  and  remembering  that  just 
at  that  moment  probably  the  "  Dotlet  of  my  eye" 
was  sweeping  into  the  ballroom  with  her  sweet  face 
aglow  with  conscious  beauty  and  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  anticipated  pleasure,  I  dashed  under  the  bed, 
and  dragged  up  the  carpet,  and  peered,  and  swore, 
and  felt  about  for  that  confounded  stud.  And 
about  this  time  I  touched  something  soft  that 
moved,  and  I  sprung  to  my  feet  with  a  shudder, 
and  if  the  Welsher's  Spoofhound  passed  rapidly 
through  space  and  the  window  on  the  landing,  the 
Welsher's  Spooihound  has  only  his  loathsome  self 
to  thank  for  coming  in  without  knocking  and  agonis- 
ing my  overwrought  nerves.  I  found  a  rusty  stud 
and  I  plunged  it  in,  and  I  dragged  the  collar  on, 
and  the  waistcoat,  and  the  coat,  and  I  rushed  down- 
stairs to  see  myself  in  the  large  glass,  as  the 
Welsher's  glass  is  six  inches  square.  And  on  the 
stairs  I  met  the  servant — who,  in  the  absence  of 
every  other  living  soul  in  the  house,  had  been  out 
a-mashing — and  I  nearlj'  killed  that  matchless 
woman  by  cannoning  against  her  and  knocking  her 
quite  out  of  her  stride.  I  reached  the  bottom.  I 
passed  into  the  Welsher's  sitting-room — -sacred  to 
baccarat,  solo  whist,  vingt-et-un,  and  other  childish 
sports — and  gazed  at  myself  in  the  glass. 
Gazed  do  I  say  ?     "  Glared  "   is  what  I   mean  ! 


Was  this  dirty,  blood-begrimed  wretch,  down  whose 
shirt  front  a  long  crimson  stream  of  blood  was 
slowly  passing,  was  this  me — or  was  it  I  ?  Or  was  it 
an  entire  stranger  ?  Or  was  I  asleep  ?  Or  had  I 
ever  been  born  ?  Or  was  it  some  infernal  frenzy  ? 
Was  I  mad  ? — Yes  !  I  felt  that  I  was  going  mad,  and 
I  liked  it.  I  took  up  the  Pink  Un,  and  began  chew- 
ing it.  Then  I  looked  at  the  clock,  noticing  vaguely 
that  it  was  near  8,  and  picked  up  a  pack  of  cards  and 
dealt  myself  a  Nap  hand — placing  sixpence  in  an 
ash-tray  pool,  and  then  dealing  three  other  hands. 
Anon  I  threw  all  the  cards  in  the  fire  and  began  to 
break  up  most  things  in  the  room.  The  servant 
came  in,  but  as  I  made  threatening  amatory  ad- 
vances towards  her — she  was  plain  to  a  degree  fields 
below  zero — she  withdrew  to  search  for  the  corpse 
of  the  Spoofhound.  The  turn  of  a  key  in  the  lock  I 
greeted  with  complete  indifference,  having  made  up 
my  mind  to  see  what  was  inside  the  clock,  and  the 
laying  of  hands  on  my  shoulder  was  the  signal  for  a 
desperate  struggle  between  the  owner  of  the  rooms 
and  myself,  for  the  Welsher  had  returned  earlier  by 
about  six  hours  than  was  his  wont  in  order  to  see  if 
any  chips  had  come  from  anywhere,  he  being  knocked 
out  of  time  in  the  filthy  lucrative  respect.  After  a 
short  but  decisive  battle,  in  the  course  of  which  one 
of  the  tails  of  my  dress-coat  followed  the  piece  of  my 
chin  which  had  gone  before,  I  lay  upon  my  back, 
with  the  astounded  Welsher  seated  breathlessly 
upon  that  part  of  my  body  which  is  the  antipodes  of 
the  back.  Having  assured  him  I  would  go  quietly, 
he  consented  to  let  me  get  up,  and  I  explained 
matters  to  him,  after  he  had  taken  from  me  a  large 
carving-knife  which  my  hand  had  instinctively 
clutched. 

I  did  not  go  to  that  Cinderella,  and  I  am  told,  on 
the  best  authority,  that  the  "  Dotlet  of  my  eye  " 
danced  all  evening  with  a  man  for  whom  I  entertain 
feelings  of  the  most  profound  contempt,  a  bald- 
headed  coot  whose  grandmother  had  the  same  ideas 
of  manly  beauty  as  Desdemona,  as  her  descendants 
■  know  to  their  cost.  I  also  heard  from  the  same 
"  good-natured  friend  "  that  the  "  Dotlet  "  was 
heard  to  remark  that  I — I  who  was  suffering 
so  much  for  her  sake — I  was  a  conceited  ass,  who 
fancied  every  woman  was  in  love  with  me,  and  that 
for  her  part  she  considered  me  extremely  plain,  and 
quite  without  original  conversation.  Now,  I  will 
swear  that  upon  that  girl  I  wasted  flowers  of  rhetoric 
enough  to  fill  the  button-holes  of  the  whole  masher 
brigade  ;  that  I  swore  platonic  friendship  between 
man  and  woman  was  not  only  possible  but  highly 
desirable,  especially  from  the  man's  point  of  view  ; 
that  the  only  girl  I  ever  loved  was  in  that  room  ;  and 
later  on  in  the  evening  I  can  positively  assert  that  I 
called  Plato  a  bore  and  a  fraud,  and  that  that  girl 
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agreed  with  me,  and  consented  to  be  the  "  Dotlet  of 
my  eye."  And  yet,  simply  because  that  coolie  with 
the  polished  scalp  informed  her  that  he  saw  me  in 
the  Comedy  stalls  the  next  evening  with  another 
pleasing-looking  young  female — who,  I  am  prepared 
to  take  oath,  was  the  sister  of  a  man  I  know,  whose 
father  is  a  clergyman — she  tears  into  fragments  and 
tatters  the  passion  of  a  lifetime.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
it  was  as  well  that  the  trickle  of  my  chin-blood  on 
the  frontlet  of  my  shirtlet  kept  me  from  meeting  the 
Dotlet  at  the  X.B.C.  Cinderella.  She  can  marry 
Ole  Brer  Baldhead,  and  I — I — I  have  just  taken  my 


chin  out  of  a  sling.  So  all  ends  happily,  and  if  I  can 
only  make  things  skip  for  those  girls  opposite  le 
maison  Welshair,  I  shall  descend  anon  to  an 
honoured  grave,  with  the  comforting  conviction  that 
woman  is  an  unreasonable  creature,  who  treats 
great  things,  such  as  my  misfortunes,  frivolously, 
while  magnifying,  till  they  read  like  the  history  of  a 
crime,  the  passing  incidents  of  the  hour,  as  exempli- 
fied by  that  little  visit  to  hear  "  Arfur"  Roberts  sing 
about  the  "top  came  off  his  cuelet — oh!  whitelet, 
don't  go  in." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


A  FEW  days  passed,  and  I  saw  Umpire,  who  com. 
municated  to  me  her  intention  to  try  and  get  a 
party  up  to  accompany  her  to  Duston  Downs. 
I  fell  in  with  her  views  at  once,  and  "  for  this  occasion 
only,"  as  strolling  players  say  on  their  bills,  the 
sweet  girl  and  I  were  friends.  Somehow,  I  did  like 
to  tease  Umpire;  she  was  a  gem  of  a  girl,  and  as 
jolly  as  a  sandpiper  after  a  good  feed.  She  had  a 
little  bit  of  temper  though,  and  I  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  receive  several  boxes  on  the  ears  from  her — 
misfortune,  I  say,  but  I  am  told  to  consider  such  as 
a  great  mark  of  favour.  I  don't  see  it ;  and  when- 
ever I  was  taken  unawares,  and  felt  that  pink  and 
white  and  cousinly  paw  come  smack  upon  my  cheeks, 
I  felt  and  glared  like  a  cat  on  the  scratch,  and,  like 
Hannibal,  took  deep  oaths  of  vengeance.  But  she 
was  a  good  girl  was  Umpire ;  none  of  Miss  Lu-Lu's 
pride  about  her — there  was  no  sneering  at  what  she 
did  not  understand,  but  she  was  what  you  would 
call  a  dear  nice  girl,  ready  for  any  fun  and  quick  to 
forgive  if  offended,  and  we  did  offend  her  sometimes; 
Lionel  would  play  such  outrageous  pranks,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  followed  such  a  shining  example. 
Yet  we  have  onlj  one  excuse  to  shuffle  behind,  and 
that  is  the  time-honoured  one  of  "  boys  will  be  boys." 
What  an  excuse  that  is !  It  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins,  and  apologises  for  almost  every  bad  thing  that 
incorrigibles  do.  We  break  girls'  hearts ;  we  run 
into  debt,  and  forget  to  pay  our  wheelmakers'  bills 
for  machines  which  we  have  on  the  2S.  fid.  a  week 
system,  but  nothing  is  thought  of  such  derelictions. 
We  are  only  boys  sowing  our  wild  oats.  When  we 
buy  our  first  bicycle  and  ride  away,  fond  mammas 
prognosticate   woe   and   calamity,  but  they  think  as 


we  disappear  down  the  rosCd,  "after  all,  boys  will  be 
boys."  But  this  Trollopian  discursiveness  is  not 
about  our  ride,  is  it  ?  and  as  your  No  !  reaches  me  I 
will  get  on. 

I  soon  collected  the  boys  together,  and  we  started. 
There  was,  for  a  wonder,  Miss  Louie  along  with 
Umpire  in  the  sociable.  It  was  very  ungallant  to 
let  those  two  poor  girls  push  that  gymnastic 
apparatus  along,  I  own,  but  none  of  us  would  be 
ensnared  to  take  a  place.  The  honour  was  not 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  toil  of  working  it,  for, 
as  Lionel  said,  he  dishked  the  double,  for  the  girls 
knew  that  it  had  such  convenient  facilities  for  allow- 
ing the  fellows  to  do  all  the  work.  Soon  they  sailed 
in  state  together.  Lionel  hid  himself  out  of  the  way 
until  the  plaguy  thing  had  started  for  fear  he  should  be 
at  the  last  moment  asked  to  take  a  place  in  it.  It  did 
not  suit  him  to  become  a  slave,  he  said,  and  why 
should  he  afford  sport  to  a  designing  fair  ?  Why 
should  he  make  himself  a  beast  of  burden  to  please 
a  girl  ?  The  science  of  enjoyment  in  cycling  is  to 
know  that  your  own  efforts  are  the  propelling  power 
which  sends  the  machine  along.  Therefore,  he 
argued,  was  it  not  wrong  to  deprive  the  girls  of  the 
luxury  of  exertion,  and  thus  rob  from  them  the  joy 
of  knowing  that  their  own  unaided  efforts  had 
brought  them  to  Duston  Downs  ?  It  was  good  for 
the  girls  to  have  exercise  to  improve  their  health, 
and  it  would  be  wrong  to  damage  it  by  offering  to 
i"elieve  them  of  a  part  of  the  work.  "  Yes,"  he  added, 
amidst  our  vociferations  of  applause,  "  let  them  ride 
together,  the  '  women's  rightist '  particularly  ;  let 
her  see  that  women's  rights  are  men's  wrongs." 

They  took  a  good  start,  and  we  lagged  behind,  at 


%■  The  time  of  this  story  is  supposed  to  be  in  1S8'2,  but  the  reader  will  see  I  anticipate  a  bit,  and  use  a  novelist's  licence  by 
dating  things  back. 
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Lionel's  suggestion,  though  Buddy  seemed  anxious 
to  push  on,  as  his  new  uniform  had  come  to  him, 
and  he  was  desirous  of  showing  Miss  Major  how  he 
looked.  True,  he  did  not  say  so,  but  our  surmise 
was  correct ;  for  what  meant  those  anxious  looks 
bestowed  upon  his  shapely  limbs  now  and  again ; 
those  spasmodic  jerks  to  flick  of  the  smallest  pin's 
head  of  dust ;  those  deep  inspirations  to  fill  out  the 
chest,  but  that  Buddy  was  out  for  a  day,  and  meant 
to  look  his  best. 

"  Lionel,"  he  murmured,  sweetly  as  a  running  brook, 
"  you  have  not  had  your  shoes  cleaned." 

"Certainly  not!  I  despise  personal  adornment; 
my  lofty  soul  towers  above  it.  Besides,  they  only 
get  covered  with  road  dust,  and  you  might  just  as 
well  have  them  dirty  as  go  out  with  them  as  shining 
as  Major  Pendennis's.  I  am  of  an  economical  turn 
of  mind,  and  my  studies  have  taught  me  that  black- 
ing contains  vitriol,  which  is  destructive  to  leather. 
Again,  I  cannot  afford  to  make  myself  look  any 
better  than  Nature  designed  me  to.  I  don't  stand 
before  a  mirror  for  hours  giving  a  fascinating  twirl  to 
a  curl ;  I  don't  practise  lady-killing  glances  ;  I  don't 
perform  long-drawn  sighs ;  neither  do  I  encase  my 
waist  in  a  corset  like  some  ladies  do.  I  "leave  those 
arts  to  fops,  ladies  of  uncertain  ages,  and  Buddies. 
Most  girls  do  not,  but  fops  do,  though  ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  I  think  that  the  vainer  portion  of  humanity 
is  ripening  adolescence.  Look  at  Buddy — why  is  he 
a  cyclist  ?  Not  to  improve  his  health,  but  simply  to 
increase  the  size  of  his  calves.  Why  are  you.  Beau  ?" 
But  here  I  looked  steam-rollers  at  him,  and  my 
quizzing  friend  subsided. 

Not  so.  Buddy.  Wrath  flamed  within  his  breast. 
"  Lionel,"  he  ejaculated,  "  they  say  you  have  a  sharp 
nose.  I  suppose  it  is  because  you  run  it  so  often 
into  other  people's  business,  and  that  has  worn  it 
away." 

"  That  is  far-fetched." 

"  Of  course  it  is;  it  is  fetched  from  the  very  abode 
of  wisdom — from  these  classic  temples ;  from  a 
height  to  which  you  can  never  attain  ;  therefore,  it 
is  '  far-fetched.'" 

"  What  a  fine  simile  !  but,  there — you  are  a  fine  fel- 
low, and  that  reminds  me  of  the  Arab  who  told  you 
that  if  you  were  much  finer  he  would  not  be  able  to 
see  you  at  all." 

I  don't  know  why  Lionel  always  alluded  to  Buddy 
in  this  manner,  because  that  sweet  youth  certainly 
was  not  a  near  approach  to  a  skeleton.  He  was 
wiry  and  sinewy,  and  of  the  greyhound  build,  while 
Lionel  was  not  so  very  much  stouter. 

"  If  there  be  a  joke  in  that  please  point  it  out,  and 
I  will  try  to  laugh  at  night,  after  I  have  done  laugh- 
ing at  your  '  frothings.'  " 

Having  said  that,  he   rode  close  to   Lionel  and 


prodded  him  in  the  ribs  with  a  spanner  which  he 
pulled  from  his  pocket.  The  result  was  that  Lionel 
fell  against  a  shrubby  bank,  while  Buddy  rode  off 
laughing.  I  dismounted  and  found  Lionel  com- 
plaining of  the  poverty  of  the  English  language, 
which  failed  to  give  him  expletives  enough  to  shower 
upon  the  hallowed  name  of  Buddy. 

"  It  was  your  own  fault.  You  set  him  oif  first,"  I 
managed  to  hint,  after  his  soul  had  poured  itself 
forth  in  a  sweet  shower  of  words.  No  answer  was 
returned  but  strange  words  of  wondrous  and  fearful 
import,  which  would  not  have  sounded  well  to  ears 
polite.  However,  we  remounted  and  soon  overtook 
Buddy. 

"Buddy,  what  did  you  do  that  for?"  enquii"ed 
Lion,  with  the  air  of  a  School  Board  inspector  ques- 
tioning a  trembling  truant. 

"  You  ask  with  all  the  curiosity  of  a  woman,  but  I 
will  deign  to  gratify  your  inquisitiveness.  You  have 
often  done  the  same  to  me  when  I  have  ridden 
close  to  the  side  of  a  cutting,  so  I  thought  I  would 
pay  off  old  scores,  and  at  the  same  time  effectually 
stop  the  wagging  of  your  saucy  tongue  before  some- 
thing dreadful  happened  to  you." 

"  But  you  forget  there  is  this  difference — I  am 
your  superior,  and  anything  I  do  to  you  is  a  great 
condescension  on  my  part,  but  if  you — forgetting  my 
position  and  yours — try  to  imitate  my  actions,  you 
take  unwarrantable  license." 

"  Indeed  !"  answered  Buddy,  glaring  at  him  like  a 
Polyphemus — "  and  why,  pray  ?" 

"Hush,  foolish  bjy!  'By  that  great  right  the 
vast  and  towering  mind  has  o'er  the  instinct  of  the 
vulgar  kind.'  " 

"Now  boys,"  I  put  in,  "hurry  up,  or  we  shall 
find  that  the  girls  and  Joe  have  eaten  all  the 
dinner."  And  we  did  hurry  on  (for  a  wonder)  until 
we  reached  the  hotel. 

"  Oh  !  this  is  too  much  bhss,"  exclaimed  Buddy, 
alighting,  and  sniffing  a  fragrant  smell  as  we  left  our 
machines  against  the  kitchen  walls.  "  We  are  in 
clover.  This  is  an  attraction,  especially  as  Miss 
Major  will  be  the  best  ornament  round  the  table. 
There  is  a  chance  for  you,  Lionel !  Papa  gives  you 
every  opportunity,  and  you  won't  take  a  hint  ;  yet 
you  '  mooch'  about  and  make  great  mournful  eyes, 
and  your  whole  existence  seems  bent  upon  securing 
a  record  for  sighs." 

Lionel  made  no  answer,  but  made  his  exodus  to 
establish  a  protectorate  over  a  soda  and  milk,  so  I 
told  Buddy  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking 
about,  for  Lion  was  far  from  moping,  and  the  last 
few  days  he  had  been  as  merry  as  a  party  of  cock- 
roaches on  a  midnight  raid  to  the  pantry. 

"  Of  course,  I  was  only  joking,"  he  replied  ;  "  but 
he  does  think  such  a  lot  of  himself,   and  it  does  not 
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do  him  any  hann  to  chafl'  him  now  and  then,  my 
sagacious  Beau." 

Later  on  we  joined  Lion  and  the  girls  in  the  com- 
mercial room.  Two  other  persons  were  there— a 
cyclist,  and  a  man  whose  "  higher  aims"  appearance 
was  decidedly  antique  and  scientific.  Giving  the 
customary  bleating  to  the  cyclist,  we  entered  into 
conversation  with  him.  What  did  he  think  of  the 
war  ?  Well,  he  hardly  knew  much  about  it.  You 
see,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  B.U.  and  a  consul,  and 
those  honours  should  compensate  for  a  paucity  of 
other  information.  He  did  not  know  much  about 
anything  that  was  "  not  wheely,"  "but,"  he  said, 
brightening  up,  "  I  have  just  come  from  London," 
and  as  if  that  scrap  of  intelligence  would  give  us 
profit,  instruction  and  amusement. 

"  Oh,  indeed  !"  said  Lionel,  "  by  what  marvellous 
process  have  you  made  that  significant  discovery  ?" 

The  Delegate  gazed  on  him  with  a  fond  forgiving 
air,  blended  with  a  mild  dash  of  compassion. 

"  It  is,  sir,"  resumed  Lion,  "  now  a  custom  to 
interview  great  men.  You  are  a  great  man,  the 
blushing  honours  which  you  bear  thick  upon  you 
bear  eloquent  testimony  to  that  fact,  and,  as  I 
represent  a  London  paper,  I  would  ask  permission 
to  interview  you.  You  are  a  great  man,  I  have  said, 
and  the  assertion  should  not  grate  upon  your  feel- 
ings, and  that  is  sufficient  reason  and  warrant  for 
me  to  address  you  thus." 

"Yes,  young  man,  you  are  right;  I  am  a  great 
man.  Some  people  are  unkind  enough  to  say  but 
only  in  my  own  mind;  but  you  being,  as  your 
remarks  show,  a  young  man  of  taste  and  excellent 
judgment,  will  see  the  fallacy  of  that  assertion.  Nice 
phrase  that,  and  I  hope  you  will  reproduce  it.  I 
have  not  said  anything  so  good  for  a  long  while. 
You  say  Mr.  Stead,  the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
first  introduced  the  interviewer  mto  England.  Very 
good.  Very  good.  Lead  on,  Macduft",  and  I  will  do 
you  the  honour  to  submit  to  your  searching  battery 
of  questions.  Please  reproduce  that  sentence,  it  is 
good,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  very  good,  and  if  my  private  secretary  were 
here  he  would  send  it  to  Punch  and  get  at  least  the 
immediate  attentions  of  that  other  newly-introduced 
American  institution,  the  fighting  editor.  Now,  sir, 
what  is  your  opinion  of  a  consul  ?  You  see  I  am 
going  to  consult  you  about  it,  and  after  this  consulta- 
tion  " 

"Young  man,  pray  check  this  ill-timed  levity; 
remember  what  I  am  !" 

"  True,  honoured  sir,  I  forgot  your  greatness,  and 
now  to  business  like  a  busy  bee." 

"  Well,  young  man " 

"  Sir,  shall  I  reproduce  that  phrase  ?  You  often  do 
so  yourself,  so  I  presume  it  also  is  '  very  good.'  " 


"  Young  man,  I  was  saying,  the  post  of  consul  is  a 
very  good  one.  By  it  you  can  gain  notoriety;  be- 
sides, look  what  importance  it  gives  you  !  Now,  for 
instance,  by  the  deference  with  which  you  ti"eat  me, 
I  should  say  you  are  an  estimable  young  man;  you 
are  also  a  member  of  the  B.T.C. ;  yet  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  you  were  to  attend  any  of  the  meetings 
you  would  not  receive  the  attention  which  is  my  due 
homage.  Your  speech,  however  good,  would  be 
honoured  with  but  a  short  notice,  while  my  orations 
would  be  reported  almost  in  fall,  however  senseless. 
Why  is  it  ?     Because  I  am  a  consul,  you  are  not." 

"I  see,  sir.  If  my  speech  were  the  quintessence 
of  excellence,  and  yours  but  a  mass  of  nugatory 
verbiage,  you  would  gain  most  honour,  and  the 
consequent  notoriety." 

"  True,  but  you  forget,  anything  I  said  would  not 
be  a  mass  of  nugatory  verbiage,  but  I  put  forward 
that  hypothesis  just  to  show  you  that  sterling 
merit  did  not  receive  its  due  recognition.  Position, 
even  without  special  knowledge,  carries  greater 
weight  with  it  than  untitled  obscurity.  I  presume 
you  are  a  Union  man,  and,  if  so,  you  will  notice  that 
there  is  in  that  body  several  people  of  good  position. 
They  are  excellent  in  their  way,  and  all  entitled  to 
speak  with  authority  when  they  touch  upon  anything 
connected  with  their  several  professions.  But  some- 
times they  dabble  in  what  they  do  not  understand, 
and  though  they  comprehend  it  not,  yet  they  froth 
about  this  thing,  and  indulge  in  considerable  gasifi- 
cation about  that,  and  though  their  remarks  come 
under  two  headings — inept  and  inane — yet  there  are 
men  who  stand  by  them,  and  vote  for  them  ;  swear 
their  voices  are  the  Olympian  thunders  of  gods,  not 
men  ;  that  an  assertion  must  be  right,  correct  and 
proper  if  it  emanates  from  them ;  bellow  loudly  at 
opposition  to  their  projects,  even  though  they  are 
but  shadowy  unrealities  and  illusions,  and  clouds 
ever  circling  round  the  hilltops  of  unprofitable  specu- 
lation. They  want  to  patronise  the  sport,  and  they 
look  at  the  modern  growth  of  sporting  opinion 
through  the  spectacles  of  their  boyhood.  They  have 
certain  highly  respectable  ideas  which,  viewed 
through  their  kaleidoscopes,  assume  pleasing  forms 
— ideas  which  are  very  good  in  an  earthly  paradise, 
or  in  a  little  coterie  of  their  own,  but  which  won't 
work  in  our  own  body.  I  hope  you  follow  me,  young 
man  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  did  not  at  first 
pay  much  attention  to  your  utterances  ;  thought  they 
were  not  worth  it,  in  fact." 

"  Ah  !  that  was  a  dodge  of  mine.  I  thought  I 
would  give  you  an  idea  of  what  the  manners  of  some 
are.  In  the  wheel  world,  mere  position,  which 
money  and  not  brains  can  buy,  puts  an  additional 
gloss   on   one's   words.     People   think  that  such  a 
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man's  ideas  must  be  worth  carrying  out,  and  blind 
their  eyes  to  the  impracticability  of  them.  That  is 
why  we  have  town  magnates  acting  as  judges  where 
most  intricate  finishes  require  a  trained  eye  to  spot 
the  first  tape-toucher.  They  shine  in  their  respec- 
tive occupations,  but  become  superlatively  ridiculous 
when  attempting  to  govern  us.  We  have  managed 
our  sport  very  well  up  till  now,  yet  they  pretend  we 
are  very  young  and  inexperienced  boys.  Age  does  not 
always  go  hand  in  hand  with  wisdom,  and  they  forget 
that  experience  is  not  always  found  in  the  aged  ; 
also  do  they  ignore  the  fact  that  though  there  are 
young  fools,  yet  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  probability 
that  there  are  occasionally  old  ones." 

"  I  see,"  said  Lionel — "  when  we  speak,  our  words 
are  but  the  tarradiddles  of  incomprehensible 
nugacity  ;  when  they  address  a  gaping  wheel  world 
they  are  inspired — they  speak  as  Delphian  oracles." 
"  Just  so.  Minds  not  of  an  enquiring  disposition 
do  not  trouble  to  examine  their  statements;  they 
glance  at  the  speaker's  name  and  position,  peruse 
hastily  their  plans,  which  are  without  the  merit  of 
cohesion  and  consistency,  grasp  at  the  idea  that  what 
is  said  by  them  must  be  true  and  correct,  and 
instantly  give  them  a  blind  and  unswerving 
loyalty." 

"Yes,  I  have  observed  within  my  own  humble 
sphere  that  position,  with  or  without  knowledge, 
may  fulminate  sophisms  of  a  clap-trap  order  with 
safety — for  the  position  blinds  and  dazzles  our  eyes 
to  the  real  question — and  we  herald  them  with  the 
loud  cheer  which,  like  the  common  or  loud  laugh,  be- 
speaks the  vacant  mind." 

"  Now,  in  this  year  1882,  what  do  we  find  ?  The 
experience  of  the  past  yeai's  ignored  by  these  gentle- 
men because  it  is  embodied  in  the  persons  of  the 
common  '  bicycling  boys.'  Yet  these  gentlemen  who 
prate  so  on  our  youth  and  want  of  experience  forget 
that  they  only  learnt  to  ride  the  tricycle  yesterday, 
to  speak  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  that  their  wan- 
derings have  not  extended  further  than  potterings 
round  town  squares.  They  are  quiescent  now,  but 
we  still  hear  rumblings  of  the  storm  to  come,  and 
they  will  soon,  I  expect,  like  callow  and  unfledged 
chicks,  escape  from  the  parent  bird." 

"  I  have  noticed,  sir,"  said  Lionel,  "  that  when  a 
particularly  obnoxious  question  comes  before  the 
Council,  and  it  wants  to  settle  with  it  at  once,  but 
in  a  way  that  is  not  approved  of  by  the  powers  that 
be,  they  always  practically  dispose  of  it — but  not 
settle  the  matter— by  referring  it  to  a  sub-committee, 
or  promising  that  it  shall  remain  under  considera- 
tion. Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  farce  ;  it  is 
discreditable  that  crying  abuses  should  not  be 
checked  because  the  governing  body  does  not  under- 


stand it  or  wants  leisure  to  acquire  the  new  educa- 
tion." 

"You  are  partially  correct,"  interrupted  the  Dele- 
gate.     "  These    special    committees    and  sub-com- 
mittees are  but  elaborate  ways  of  finding  out  what 
everybody  knows  beforehand.     But  you  forget  one 
consideration  which  operates  vastly  in  their  intan- 
gible  construction ;     persons    who  serve   on   them 
acquire  additional   importance   by   doing  so — they 
are   ambitious,  and  they  become  chairmen,  secre- 
taries, and  things.     I  myself  am  on  a  special  com- 
mittee, and  though  we  do  not  do  much  in  the  sub- 
ject   we    are    investigating — for  it  was   thoroughly 
threshed  out  at  the  last  Council  meeting — yet  I  feel 
a    glow    of  pardonable  pride  when    I    find   myself 
regarded  with  increased  awe  and  veneration.     Men 
who  would  cry,  '  Hail  fellow  well  met'  with  me,  and 
who  would  pat  me  on  the  back  with  playful  gusto, 
now  look  with  reverence  upon  me  as  if  I  had  some 
special  and  heaven-sent  knowledge  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  our  deliberations.     Again,  to  return  to  my 
position   argument.     Why   was    I    chosen  to   serve 
upon  this  other  body  ?     Not  because  I  had  special 
knowledge,  for  I  had  never  opened  my  mouth  and 
pronounced  an  opinion,  but  simply  because  I  was  a 
big  man — because  I  was  what  Kosmos  Junior  would 
call  '  an  eminent  cyclist,'  and  because  the  unthink- 
ing thought  a  man  of  my  position  would  be  sure  to 
be  almost  heaven-gifted,   and   would  be  certain  to 
know." 

"  I  comprehend.  I  have  been  much  amused  at 
the  trouble  some  people  are  at  to  get  themselves 
recognised  as  eminent  cyclists.  I  have  noticed  that 
some  are  ambitious  for  the  honour  of  receiving  a 
letter,  beca.use  they  are  then  branded  eminent.  Yet 
some  of  these  eminent  gentlemen  are  mediocrities 
and  would  never  be  heard  of  but  for  the  fact  of 
something  ludicrous  and  absurd  they  have  done. 
The  letter-writer  you  mention  said  once  that  no- 
where are  there  such  opportunities  for  men  of 
slightly  above  the  average  talent  to  gain  notoriety 
as  in  the  cycling  world." 

"  Please  wait  a  minute.  Cyclists  are  a  peculiar 
class  ;  they  worship  greatness  in  a  peculiar  form ; 
or  they  see  some  quality  which  takes  their  fancy, 
and  they  exalt  it  into  greatness.  A  man  may  come 
to  us  from  Alma  Mater,  where  perchance  he  may 
have  gained  high  honours  ;  he  may  be  a  thorough 
sportsman,  and  an  enthusiastic  wheelman  as  well, 
aud  he  is  received  with  a  moderate  show  of  respect. 
On  the  contrary,  a  maker's  amateur  gains  'almost 
fame  by  a  degrading  exhibition  of  brute  force,  and 
he  is  elevated  to  the  position  of  a  demi-god.  If  he 
stands  on  his  head,  his  followers  will  say  it  is  a 
gymnastic  feat  of  the  highest  class,  rivalling  in  skill 
and   endurance   that   displayed    in    the    Olympan 
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games.  A  man  wins,  perchance,  one  race,  and  he  is 
worshipped  far  more  than  a  man  who  perhaps  has 
spent  years  in  trying  to  make  the  Union  the  greatest 
institution  of  its  kind,  and  who  has  helped  to  rush  it 
upward  until  it  towers  above  all  contemporary  in- 
stitutions. I  am  myself  a  racing  man,  and  as  one 
I  must  complain  of  some  men  whose  only  qualifica- 
tion for  notoriety  is  that  they  can  race.  That 
qualification  they  possess,  and  it  should  in  their 
opinion  compensate  for  lack  of  breeding,  for  the 
loss  of  such  sense  as  they  have  been  born  with,  and 
for  the  absence  of  such  manners  that  they  may  have 
acquired." 

"  You  think,  then,  that  racing  men  are  vulgar  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !  I  am  speaking  of  some;  not  all. 
I  have  seen  men  selected  as  delegates  by  centres 
and  clubs,  solely  because  they  can  race,  and  they 
are  men  who  never  open  their  mouths  at  Council 
meetings,  except  to  boo  and  bellow  at  others.  Such 
men  are  not  delegates,  they  are  mere  voting 
machines.  If  a  club  wants  to  be  suitably  represented, 
let  them  send  their  best  and  most  courageous  speaker 
whether  he  races  or  not.  How  many  of  the  racing 
men  delegates  speak  on  questions  vitally  important 
to  their  interests  ?  Not  more  than  can  drive  up  in  a 
four-wheel  cab.  When  racing  rules  are  under 
discussion,  do  racing  men  do  their  duty  and  criticise  ? 
No!  the  majority  of  it  is  done  by  non-racing  men,  if 
I  except  that  rara  avis,  that  almost  solitary  figure  of 
Our  Only  Judge." 

"  True,  versatility  of  genius  seems  exemplified  in 
that  gentleman.  Several  ardent  racing  reformers 
are  non-racers,  I  see.  The  cabet-tosser,  otherwise 
the  wielder  of  the  scimitar  of  Griffian  thought,  with 
his  eternal  definitions,  the  stylus-driver  of  the 
Co-operative  Tailormg  Club,  and  others  '  too 
numerous  to  mention,'  as  the  itinerant  vendor  of 
penny  books  says." 

The    Delegate   smiled  with    the  consciousness    of 
possessing   superior    knowledge,   though    the   nex 
sentence  did  not  warrant  the  assumption  of  such  an 
air. 

"Yes." 

"And  now,"  said  Lionel,  "I  would  like  to  ask 
you  what  you  think  of  the  B.T.C.  ?  " 

This  query  reached  Buddy,  and  the  mention  of 
the  august  body  made  him  rear  like  a  cat  at  some- 
thing good  on  a  table.  He  loved  not  that  colossal 
club  ;  he  was  sacrilegious  enough  to  dare  to  forget 
his  own  impotence,  and  to  dispute  and  question  the 
efficacy  of  the  mammoth  institution. 

"  Keep  him  down  !"  whispered  Lionel  to  me  ;  but 
the  erratic  child  of  wisdom  was  not  to  be  denied 
His  chest  was  swelling  with  a  desire  to  look  im- 
posing, and  with  a  hideous  ■  leer  at  Lionel,  he  went 


even  unto  the  awe-inspiring  presence  of  the  inter- 
viewed. 

"  You  will  excuse  me,"  he  began,  "  but  your  B.T.C. 
is  all  bosh  !  I  am  a  member,  and  I  travel  consider- 
ably, not  only  with  my  machine,  but  also  in  plain 
clothes.  Now,  the  whole  of  the  time  I  have  held 
my  ticket  I  have  never  been  asked  to  show  it.  Not 
only  that,  but  when  I  travel  in  plain  clothes  and  put 
up  at  the  hotels  where  cyclists  are  supposed  to  gain 
extraordinary  advantages,  I,  in  plain  clothes,  have 
never  been  charged  more  than  when  I  and  others 
have  visited  them  in  uniform.  Now,  Mr.  Delegate, 
I  will  tell  you  what  is  the  real  and  only  genuine 
B.T.C. — the  real  saver  of  money — it  is  the  Sikhlist- 
Every  week  in  the  summer  that  hebdomadal  paper 
contains  recommendations  sent  by  cyclists  on  tour- 
One  says  something  like  this  : — '  Put  up  at  the  "  Mar- 
rowbone and  Cleaver,"  accommodation  excellent, 
and  prices  below  B.T.C.  tariff.'  Another  commends 
an  inn  which  hundreds  would  pass  unnoticed,  and 
so  on.  Now,  I  copy  all  these  out,  and  whenever 
I  travel  I  put  up  at  these  places,  and  I  find  by  doing 
so  I  gain  comfort  and  excellence,  and,  moreover,  save 
as  much  as  would  pay  for  several  years  subscriptions 
to  The  Cyclist.  Yes,  sir.  The  Cyclist  is  the  real  saver, 
and  I  have  made  quite  an  independent  handbook  by 
carefully  copying  out  its  hebdomadal  recommenda- 
tions." 

A  flash  of  silence.  We  were  all  staggered  and 
flabbergasted.  I  had  noticed  for  some  time  past 
what  Buddy  spoke  of,  but  had  not  made  practical 
use  of  the  notices  as  Buddy,  with  marvellous  in- 
genuity, had.  I  looked  at  him  and  felt  an  affectionate 
yearning  unto  him.  Lionel,  too,  seemed  struck,  and 
gazed  at  Buddy,  who  more  than  ever  seemed  a 
grand  illustration  of  the  precocity  of  genius.  The 
great  combination  of  delegate  and  chief  consul  was 
also  wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  contemplation. 
"  And  that  deep  silence  wasunbroke. 
Save  where  the  Budd  his  wisdom  spoke," 

murmured  Lionel,  and  his  words  again  started  off 
Buddy  who  was  beaming  with  the  knowledge  of 
having  delivered  a  "  sockdollager." 

"  I  would  ask  you,  Mr.  Delegate,"  he  resumed, 
"  why  the  B.T.C.  is  not  like  Sttirmey's  Handbook  ? 
You  will  have  to  Stir  me  for  the  answer. 

I  only  smiled  b}'  way  of  encouragement.  Then 
we  all  gave  it  up. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  with  the  air  of  the  "  boy  stood  on 
the  burning  deck  whence  all  but  he  had  fled,"  "  I 
will  tell  you.  It  is  because,  unlike  that  book,  it  is 
not  Indispensable,"  and  then  he  actually  looked  round 
for  the  loud  cheers  and  roars  of  applause  which 
ought,  no  doubt,  to  have  followed  such  an  alarming 
enunciation.     Vain  hope  !  They  came  not.     We  felt 
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exceedingly  wrath  at  these  references  to  the  much- 
beloved  institution,  and  our  breasts  panted  to  give 
vent  to  the  loyalty  raging  within.  At  least,  mine 
did.  or  I  fancy  it  did,  and  if  it  did  not — and  I  have  a 
sneaking  suspicion  it  did  not — it  ought  to  have  done, 
like  every  other  well-behaved  cyclist's  chest.  A 
properly- bred  and  tutored  cyclist's  heart  should 
throb  with  emotion  and  indignation  at  any  attack 
upon  our  beloved  institution.  Why  so  ?  Well,  the 
Gazette  says  it  ought  to,  and  the  Gazette  can  do  no 
wrong.  I  am  not  Vandal  enough  to  say  so,  though 
Buddy  is,  and  means  to,  he  says,  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, move  motions.  He  expects  they  will  be  carried. 
Fond  delusion  !  But  hear  the  Delegate  undergoing 
again  the  tortures  of  the — interviewed. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  that  ?"  asks  Buddy, 
with  the  stern  air  of  a  magistrate  addressing  pri- 
.soner  in  the  dock. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  I  am  aware  that  it  is  possible  to 
travel  cheaper  by  putting  up  at  those  abodes  of 
nastiness  —  coffee-shops  and  coffee-taverns,  where 
they  give  you  Thames  mud  for  coffee  and  stewed 
sloe-leaves  for  tea  ;  also  at  Christian  Mission  shops, 
where  you  get  tracts  with  your  tea  and  conversion 
with  your  coffee." 

"  But,  Buddy  dear,"  said  Lion,  who  had  taken  up 
the  defence  of  our  beloved  club,  while  the  Delegate 
nodded  his  approval,  "  you  must  remember  that  the 
majority  of  our  members  are  of  the  middle  class, 
and  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  them  if  they  can  put 
up  at  the  very  best  hotels  at  a  reduced  and  mode- 
rate cost.     Those  who  study  appearances  and  have 
not  much  to  support  their  dignity,  and  yet  do  not 
want  to  lose  it  altogether,  should  join  the  B.T.C. 
Besides,  is  a  paltry  half-crown  worth  making  a  fuss 
about  ?     I   don't  pay  mine  to  the  club  because   I 
want  economy.     I  pay  it  because  I  think  the  influ- 
ence of  the  body  should  be  extended  and  widened. 
I  pay  it  just  as    I   pay  the   same   amount   to   the 
Union." 
"  And  why  do  you  pay  it.  Buddy  ?"  I  asked. 
"  Because,"  replied  the  frank  and  ingenuous  youth, 
"  I  wish  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Council ; 
because  I  wish  to  introduce  gigantic  reforms ;  be- 
cause I  wish  to  become   a  representative    councillor 
and  gain  notoriety ;  because  I  wish  to  be  dubbed 
'  eminent'  by  becoming  the  recipient  of  a  letter  from 
'  Kosmos  Junior.'     I  regard  that  honour  as  equal  to 
being  knighted.      If  you  are  knighted  you  receive  a 
blow  from  a  sword  ;  if  you  are  made  '  eminent'  you 
receive  a  blow  from  a  pen,  and  has  not  Richelieu, 
the  great  cardinal,  written,  '  The  pen  is  mightier  than 
the   sword  ?'      Clearly,    then,  the  honour  of  being 
eminent  is  the  greater  honour." 

"  Hear,  hear !"  we  all  shouted,  after  we  had  sucked 
in  the  delicious  Buddism — I  mean  sophism. 


"  Kosmos  Junior,"  mused  Lion — "  I  wonder  who 
the  Senior  gentleman  is.  Do  you  know  ?"  and  he 
turned  to  the  Delegate. 

"  I  know  not,"  said  that  superior  being.  And  just 
then  we  caught  sight  of  the  portrait  of  the  great 
"  mug  collector,"  looking  benignantly  down  upon  us, 
as  a  fond  father  upon  his  children,  and  with  one 
accord  we  sank  upon  our  knees  and  dwelt  long  in 
silent  adoration.  I  was  the  first  to  get  up,  for  the 
carpet  was  dusty. 

Buddy  did  not  bend  voluntarily.  The  dual  con- 
trol of  Lionel  and  myself  dragged  him  down  by 
sheer  weight.  Moreover,  I  felt  a  shy,  silent  and 
malicious  joy  in  dragging  Buddy  down.  He  hated 
bagging  at  the  knees,  and  I  had  a  secret  wish  to  see 
if  I  could  burst  his  buttons— Lion  likewise,  so  down 
came  Buddy. 

"  I  say,"  I  put  in,  after  some  desultory  conversa- 
tion had  passed  after  our  rising,  "what  about  the 
ladies  ?    We  ai'e  forgetting  them." 

"  Never  mind,  dinner  is  not  ready  yet.  But,  Buddy, 
will  you  go  and  try  to  compensate  for  our  absence 
from  them,  for  I  see  they  have  left  the  room  ?  Say 
we  will  join  them  directly."  "  Now,"  added  Lionel, 
addressing  the  Delegate,  "are  you  prepared  to  reel 
into  the  subject  of  cycling  literature  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  be  short  in  your  questions,  as  I  am 
getting  hungry." 

"You  seem  down  on  racing  men,  and  I  should 
like  to  know  what  you  think  of  their  literary  efforts." 
"Well,  not  many  of  them  write — Liles,  for  in- 
stance, and  Gaskell  rarely  does.  It  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  foremost  amateur 
racing  men  are  makers'  amateurs,  and  are  not  men 
of  much  culture.  Some  genuine  amateurs  who  have 
talent  will  not  either,  by  pen  or  speech,  furnish  us 
with  their  opinion  on  the  sport.  This  is  a  pity,  as 
they  have  more  than  the  ability  to  do  so,  and  their 
views  would  be  perused  with  interest.  But  what  I 
don't  like  to  see  is  this.  A  man  wins  a  race,  and  he 
is  so  filled  with  vanity  that  he  goes  down  to  Ripley 
on  the  next  day  to  be  admired  and  to  show  himself 
off.  Then,  if  he  has  impudence  enough,  he  ma}'  gain 
notice  of  a  kind  very  soon,  and  at  very  little  trouble 
and  cost.  He  writes  a  tale,  and  upon  the  strength 
of  his  reputation  it  is  put  in  the  new  Gasbag  and  wins 
a  prize.  Or  he  perpetrates  a  few  ghastly  attempts 
at  joking,  js  awarded  proportionately,  and  the  wheel 
world  gapes  with  wonder  at  such  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  talents.  But  if  you  or  I  were  to  write  such 
things,  and  they  were  inserted,  we  should  be 
ridiculed  and  derided.  But  wait.  Go  and  win  a 
handicap.  Your  essay  becomes  immediately  preg- 
nant with  wisdom,  and  your  scoffed  jokes,  or  rather 
attempts  at  joking,  are  seen  to  effervesce  with  wit. 
Your  club  sends  you  as  a  delegate  to  the  Union,  and 
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if  you  are  not  eminent  it  is  your  own  fault.  You  are 
seen  at  a  smoking  concert,  and  you  are  put  in  the 
papers  accordingly  as  the  'hterary  giant;'  you  go  to 
a  ball,  and  your  waltzing  is  discovered  to  be  graceful 
and  perfect,  though  previously  it  was  deemed  clumsy ; 
and  if  a  hint  be  dropped  that  after  all  it  is  not 
improved  so  very  much,  it  is  crushed  as  most 
impious  treason  to  your  merit  and  greatness.  Win 
a  few  races,  and  you  are  immediately  invested  with 
artistic  merit ;  you  get  a  biography  perchance ;  your 
virtues  are  found  for  you  if  you  have  them  not ;  your 
feeble  attempts  at  post-prandial  oratory  are  des- 
cribed as  flights  of  eloquence,  though  it  is  well  known 
that  you  cannot  open  your  mouth  without  '  putting 
your  foot  into  it.'  Eloquence  forsooth  !  how  often 
have  I  seen  that  much-abused  word  applied  to  a 
collection  of  drunken  hiccups ;  to  tedious  and 
verbose  discourses  in  which  is  not  to  be  found  a 
single  poetic  image  or  sentence  worth  trying  to 
remember  or  quote  !" 

"  You  are  very  hard  upon  some  of  the  racing 
men." 

"  '  Some,'  yes.  There  are  some  racing  men  before 
whom  I  could  stand  with  my  hat  off.  'Why,'  do 
you  say  ?  Well,  because  with  their  victories  they 
are  modest,  and  let  their  good  qualities  be  discovered. 
They  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  point  them  out.  I 
don't  care  what  their  position  in  life  is,  but  I  don't 
like  to  see  vulgarity  dressing  itself  in  borrowed 
plumes.  All  honour  and  homage  to  honest  merit 
and  courage,  but  scorn  and  dei'ision  to  notoriety 
won  by  roping  and  kindred  practices." 

"Without  wishing  to  be  thought  discourteous,  I 
should  like  to  remind  you  that  your  indignation  has 
made  me  forget  that  we  have  strayed  away  from  our 
topic  of  literature." 

"True,  one  thing  led  to  another.  But  '  lead  on, 
Macduff.'     I  fancy  I  said  that  before  though." 

"  Do  you,"  said  Lionel,  "  think  that  the  allegation 
is  true  that  cyclists  as  a  class  are  too  slangy  in  their 
writings'?" 

"Sometimes  ;  especially  when  I  see  men  using  the 
words  '  scorch,'  &c.,  &c.  When  they  say  they  are 
going  to  a  '  smoker'  instead  of  a  smoking  concert ; 
when  they  '  teed'  instead  of  had  tea ;  when  they 
'  bally'  a  thing  instead  of  condemning  it  in  good, 
sound,  comprehensible  English.  Cyclists  are  the 
greatest  word-coiners  of  the  age.  Their  minds  are 
like  mints,  but  they  do  not  put  forth  good  genuine 
coins.  I  should  prefer  to  say  that  they  use  the 
counterfeiters'  moulds,  and  they  manufacture  their 
new  caddisms  bearing  the  stamp  of  original  vul- 
garity, and,  as  a  rule,  you  will  find  that  the  editor  of 
a  paper  meets  with  less  applause  than  the  man  who 
wins  a  race.  Culture  is  dethroned,  reason  usurped 
from  its  high  estate,  when  we  bow  to  some  men  who 


gain  fame  by  winning  a  race.      '  'Tis  a  mad  wheel 
world,  my  masters.' " 

'•  I  have  observed  that  a  man  covers  himself  with 
more  glory  by  a  racing  success  than  if  he  were  a 
Uni\'ersity  first  wrangler.  But  I  regard  the  homage 
we  pay  to  such  men  as  nothing  but  their  due  meed 
of  praise  for  their  pluck  and  endurance,"  observed 
Lionel. 

"  I  see  ;  in  other  words  you  worship  legs  instead 
of  brains." 

"  Not  at  all.  A  man  has  to  use  his  brains  in  a 
race,  or  else  how  would  he  win  ?" 

"  Why,  by  instinct  only.  No  reason  is  required  to 
win  a  race ;  brute  instinct  tells  the  way.  And  you 
talk  to  me  of  courage  !  Where  is  the  display  of 
courage  in  following  a  man  to  the  winning-post  ? 
Where  is  the  display  of  pluck  in  saving  yourself  for 
the  last  half-lap  race  and  then  vowing  afterwards 
that  you  can  lick  creation  ?  Courage  was  an  almost 
unknown  quantity  on  some  of  our  paths  in  the  South 
till  the  Northern  invasion  taught  us  a  lesson." 

"  But  what  do  you  say  of  the  road  races  ?" 

"  Ah  !  there  is  more  true  courage  required  to  gain 
a  24  hours  record  than  is  seen  in  half  the  later  day 
processions  on  the  path.  It  does  require  courage  to 
plod  along  all  that  time  with  no  one  by  you,  and  on 
the  longer  trips  to  turn  out  morning  after  morning 
and  plough  through  mud,  and  push  over  roads  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  no  matter  what  the  weather 
may  be." 

"  I  should  again — while  expressing  my  concurrence 
in  your  sentiments — like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  journeyed  from  cycling  literature 
to  your  bugbear — the  racing  man." 

"  No,  not  my  '  bugbear.'  I  honour  the  man  who 
rides  for  Olympian  laurels,  and  not  he  who  ropes  for 
'  pots'  to  pawn.  The  majority  of  racing  men  are 
composed  of  the  stuff  which  forms  the  backbone  of 
England.  But  there  are  signs  that  prize-winning  is 
degenerating  into  a  mere  trade." 

"  To  start  the  conversation  into  a  fresh  and  more 
agreeable  channel,  what  do  you  think  of  the  literature 
of  tours?" 

"  Well,  I  like  a  good  account  of  a  tour.  I  like  a 
tour  when  the  man  who  writes  it  tells  us  of  the 
roads  and  objects  of  interest  as  lie  saw  them  ;  as 
they  appeared  to  him,  and  not  as  they  appeared  to 
the  guide-book  maker.  I  want  to  know  what  he 
thought  of  the  roads,  and  I  do  not  want  in  place  of 
that  information  a  cold  re-hash  from  the  guide-book 
telling  us  of  the  number  of  stones  a  royal  person- 
age's dress  swept  against.  I  want  to  know  how  the 
milestones  are  ;  whether  they  are  decipherable,  and 
whether  they  will  be  useful  in  determining  distances, 
&c.,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  told  instead  that  a 
royal  body  once  deposited  itself  upon  a  stone  seat. 
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The  guide-book  will  tell  me  that,  and  I  don't  want 
Blodgers  of  the  Bonny  Bounders  to  give  it  to  me 
second-hand.  I  recognise  it  as  an  old  friend  in  a 
shabbier  dress  than  it  was  last — it  is  clothed  in 
Blodgers's  language.  I  may  want  to  visit  the  place 
myself,  and  Blodgers  should  give  an  idea  of  how  I 
am  to  get  there,  and  how  long  it  will  take  me,  and 
what  the  probable  cost  will  be,  and  he  should  also  tell 
me  if  there  are  any  pretty  dells  he  has  discovered. 
I  don't  want  to  visit  an  old  tombstone  and  catch  a 
cold  by  sitting  upon  it.  I  don't  want  to  visit  a  bare 
place  because  a  guide-book  told  the  tour-writer  a  big- 
wig once  passed  through  there.  I  can  find  out  for 
myself  that  a  certain  king  once  eat  his  bread  and 
cheese  in  an  ancient  '  Refresheries.'  The  guide  who 
usually  hangs  about  such  places  will  show  me  all 
that,  besides  m}'  guide-book." 

"  You  would  not  rob  tour-writing  of  its  greatest 
charm — cribbing  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  Let  the  tour-writer  give  us  his  ex- 
perience of  a  tour,  not  the  guide-writers  ;  for  most  of 
us  get  those  guide-books  when  we  go  a-touring  to 
see  things,  and  not  to  simply  annihilate  space." 

"  What  is  your  opinion  of  cycling  love-stories  ?" 

"  Like  the  roads — good,  bad  and  indifferent. 
Most  are  the  results  of  dreams  engendered  by  the 
proverbial  pork  chops.  Occasionally  we  have  kidneys 
by  way  of  a  change.  At  other  times  man  falls  down 
a  hill,  beautiful  maiden  opportunely  appears,  rescues 
him,  and,  as  a  natural  sequel,  they  marry.  On  the 
marriage  day  man  says  his  fall  was  the  most  lucky 
one  he  ever  had,  for  through  it  he  fell  in  love  with 
his  dearest  darling.  Fall  number  two.  Then  there 
is  a  falling  off  of  affection.  Fall  number  three. 
Then  they  fall  out.  Fall  number  four.  We  get  the 
final  when  he  declares  that  the  first  fall  v^as  the 
worst  he  ever  had  in  his  life.  And  so  on.  Then  at 
times  the  happy  couple  meet  through  the  hero 
rescuing  the  heroine  from  roughs.  A  time-honoured 
expedient,  but  it  seems  new  when  used  in  connec- 
tion with  cycling." 

"  I  have,"  said  Lionel,  "  observed  there  is  a  great 
dearth  of  originality  in  cycling  stories  of  the  loving 
order.  They  are  all  of  one  pattern,  and  the  heroine 
is  the  same  girl  m  most  of  them.  No  matter  by  what 
name  you  call  her,  she  is  still  the  same  rescuing 
angel  cooling  the  heated  brows  of  the  hopelessly 
wrecked.  There  is  the  same  invitation  to  enter  '  our 
humble  cottage,'  the  same  mother,  the  same  brother 
who  assists  to  ripen  the  love-match — in  fact,  the  tout 
ensemble  is  the  same." 

" '  Tout  ensemble.'  I  see  you  use  the  '  Book  of 
Familiar  Quotations  ?'  " 

"  No,  not  much  ;  never  heard  of  it  until  some 
atrabilious  scribe  brought  it  into  prominence.  And 
while  on  that,"  continued  Lionel,  "  I  cannot  help 


noticing  that  Latin  quotations  are  continually  used 
where  good  English  would  show  to  better  advantage. 
Montaigne,  in  his  essays,  once  alluded  to  persons 
who  make  a  clatter  of  their  small  pittance  of  know- 
ledge, and  to  me  it  seems  ridiculous  that  persons 
should  continually  write  Latin  when  without  their 
'ponies'  they  would  understand  it  not.  Truly, some 
idioms  must  go  in  a  foreign  tongue,  or  a  dead  one  ; 
yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  one  of  our  greatest 
authors,  who  once  advised  a  literary  aspirant  thus  : 
'  Whenever  I  am  tempted  to  use  a  foreign  word  I 
spend  much  time  in  finding  a  more  suitable  English 
one.'  " 

"  Perhaps,"  hinted  the  Delegate,  "  some  of  our 
scribes  have  forgotten  their  knowledge  of  English 
while  they  were  pursuing  their  researches  in  the  book 
I  mentioned.  Like  you,  I  hate  the  assumption  of 
superiority  by  persons  who  parade  their  Latin." 

"  Who  do  you  think  is  the  best  writer  on  the 
cycling  Press  ?" 

"Well,  tastes  differ,  but  I  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
the  '  Waltzomaniac'  He  is  sarcastic,  cutting  and 
cheeky,  and  when  he  deals  aic  serieux  with  a  subject, 
none  can  excel  his  bright  and  sterling  good  sense." 

"  Who  is  the  '  Waltzomaniac  ?'  " 

"  Ha !  You  are  not  in  the  inner  circle,  so  my 
tongue  is  mute.     You  will  learn  as  you  grow  older." 

"And  now,  sir,  I  would  like  your  opinion  upon 
the  modern  hybrid — the  makers'  amateur." 

"  Not  now,  I  am  dry,  and  would  fain  look  upon  the 
whisky  while  it  is  light  yellow.  Did  you  say  you 
would  '  stand  ?'  " 

"  Not  much.  We  will  deftly  toss  the  pushing 
penn'orth  and  pensively  watch  it  as  it  falleth.  Yea, 
even  after  the  manner  of  the  London  rough  in  the 
byeways  on  the  Sabbath.  Verily,  joy  shall  illumine 
my  countenance  if  the  coin  denoteth  that  thou  hast 
the  paying  of  the  wine  which  is  a  mocker,  of  the 
strong  drink  which  rageth." 

They  tossed,  and  Lion  won.  We  drank,  and  drank 
deeply,  and  there  was  much  loosening  of  tongues. 
Secrets  were  disclosed,  dignity  was  washed  down 
with  the  liquor,  and  eternal  friendship  was  sworn. 
Fortuuately,  the  waiter  came  in  time  to  tell  us  that 
dinner  was  ready.  We  invited  the  Delegate  to  join 
in.  He  would  not ;  he  did  not  know  our  women, 
he  said,  and  his  presence  would  spoil  their  outing. 

He  said, "  You  see,  I  am  not  a  masher ;  I  don't  wink 
at  every  girl  I  see,  like  'Arry,  on  the  road,  and  my 
presence  would  prevent  your  tongues  from  wagging 
freely.  Besides,  they  will  want  to  know  where  you 
have  been  all  this  time,  and  you  will  want  to 
explain,  besides  criticising  my  remarks.  I  may  see 
you  after  dinner,"  and  he  walked  off. 

We  reached  the  dining-room,  and  Umpire  saluted 
us   with,  "  So  you  have  condescended  to  come  at 
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last.     You  don't  deserve  to  have  any  dinner,  you 
bad  boys.     This  is  your  doing,  Beau." 

Boys  indeed  !  I  felt  wrathy.  Umpire  was  not 
twenty,  and  I  already  sported  a  moustache.  I  could 
not  have  felt  more  enraged  if  a  benevolent  despot 
of  the  Tricycle  Union  had  flung  the  appellation  at 
me.  And  Umpire  called  me  a  boy  !  With  my 
moustache  staring  her  in  the  face,  too  !  !  That  is 
where  girls  get  the  best  of  us.  They  call  us  all 
manner  of  names,  and  we  must  not  retort  in  similar 
language.  If  we  do,  the  sisterhood  screams  that 
we  are  ungallant.  If  we  meet  them  with  their  own 
weapons  and  dismantle  them,  they  take  refuge  in 
sobs  and  tell  us  that  "  all  men  are  brutes."  Not  so. 
Umpire,  though.  If  I  were  to  tickle  her  a  bit,  she 
would  go  for  me  with  her  little  fist.  Then  I  used  to 
call  her  "  tomboy."  We  have  had  some  rare 
tussles  since  we  were  children — Lionel  as  well. 
Buddy  was  a  new  acquaintance,  and  did  not  yet 
know  that  we  were  such  old  enemies,  and  conse- 
quently was  a  little  surprised  at  our  freedom  of 
speech  and  liberty  of  action.  Sometimes,  when 
Umpire  and  I  carped  at  each  other,  I  would  wish 
that  we  were  back  in  the  old  days  when  I  "  had 
greater  freedom  and  less  responsibilities,"  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  says.  Now,  she  was  a  young  lady,  and 
canons  which  some  uxorious  fool  devised,  allovved 
Umpire  to  box  my  ears,  but  held  it  not  chivalrous 
for  me  to  box  hers  back.  And  yet  I  used  to  tell  her 
the  age  of  chivalry  was  gone  with  Marie  Antoinette, 
but  she  would  not  allow  it.  But  if  ever  she  did  take 
me  unawares,  I  found  some  way  to  pay  her  back. 
So  did  Lionel.  "You  bet,"  as  the  Yanks  say.  Now, 
if  Buddy  had  forgotten  that  reverence  to  one  whom 
he  used  to  insinuate  was  not  so  very  much  his 
senior,  I  should  have  "  gone  for  "  him.  But  Umpire 
called  me  boy,  and  expected  to  do  it  with  impunity. 
Reasonable,  was  it  not  ?  But  there,  the  dear  girl 
never  was  anything  else. 

"  il/rt  cliere  cousine"  said  I,  in  reply,  and  of  course 
forgetting  what  had  been  said  previously  about  em- 
ploying foreign  words,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that 
the  loss  of  our  charming  society  has  so  upset  you. 
Your  anxiety  is  a  proof  that  we  are  very  dear  to  you. 
If  you  did  not  care  for  us,  as  you  sometimes  pre- 
tend, why  in  our  absence  do  j'ou  yearn  for  our 
presence  ?  'Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder,' 
and  yours  does,  it  seems.  But  there,  we  will  com- 
fort you,  we  will.  Did  'ems,  then — did  'ems  want  its 
cousin,  it  shall  have  it  then,  it  shall." 

"  Sir  Beau,"  interrupted  the  lovely  Lu-Lu,  "please 
tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing." 

Why  that  stress  on  the  "  me"  ?  I  asked  myself. 
Why  should  I  tell  Miss  Major  more  than  anybody 
else? 

"  A  wish  from    Miss    Major  is,  of  course,  tanta- 


mount to  a  command  which  is  to  be  instantly 
obeyed,"  said  Lionel,  before  I  could  reply. 

"  That,"  replied  Miss  Louie,  "  depends  upon  the 
gallantry  and  generosity  of  he  who  wishes  to  assist 
woman  in  her  difficulty." 

"  Miss  Major,"  I  hurriedly  said,  before  she  and 
Lion  could  quarrel  farther,  "  Lionel  has  been  inter- 
viewing an  eminent  cyclist,  and  he  is  going  to  print 
the  result  of  the  chat.  I  also  am  going  to  reproduce 
it  when  I  write  a  cycling  novel." 

"  An  em-in-ent  cy-clist,"  she  drawled.  "  I  did 
not  think  such  a  thing  could  exist." 

"  Not  exist,"  I  re-echoed.  "  Why,  Lionel  is  a  well- 
known  and  eminent  cyclist.  He  has  been  knighted 
— or,  to  borrow  your  idea.  Buddy — I  mean  dubbed 
eminent  by  the  caustic  '  Kosmos.'  " 

"  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  I  knew  that  the  name 
Breakspeare  was  synonymous  with  eminence.  '  Hail, 
Great  Caesar  !  I    salute  thee.'  " 

"  Very  pretty  indeed,"  said  Lionel ;  "  but  would  be 
more  realistic  if  a  little  dramatic  action  were  used. 
'  Action,  action,  action,'  said  Demosthenes  ;  also 
'  position  is  everything,'  as  the  modern  photographer 
constantly  reminds  us." 

"  You  are  quick." 

"  One  has  to  be  when  one  is  opposed  to  the  formid- 
able and  erudite  Miss  Major." 

"  Opposed,"  she  said  softly,  and  I  suppose  she 
meant  him  only  to  hear  it.  "Why  'opposed?' 
What  have  I  done  that  you  should  always  cut  and 
thrust  at  me  ?" 

Lionel  was  silent.  He  was  for  a  minute  taken 
aback  by  the  alteration  of  tone  and  manner.  Before 
he  could  frame  an  answer  she  bent  forward  and 
again  asked,  "  Why  should  we  quarrel  ?  Have  I 
done  you  wrong  unconsciously  ?  If  so,  let  me  make 
amends."  And  she  looked  into  his  face  with  an 
eager,  entreating  look.  Very  sweet,  tender,  and 
womanly  she  looked  then,  but  perhaps  it  was  only 
one  of  the  many  wiles  used  by  lovely  woman  when 
she  stoops  to  conquer.  Lionel  thought  so,  evidently, 
for  he  said — 

"  Surely  it  is  not  wrong  to  cut  and  thrust  when 
such  a  paragon  as  Miss  Major  sets  the  example.  At 
least,  I  suppose  you  try  to  cut  and  thrust,  though 
the  blows  are  not  very  effective.  They  don't  even 
penetrate  the  skin." 

Miss  Major's  manner  changed  at  once  after  seeing 
her  overtures  rejected. 

"  I  did  not  think  your  skin  was  as  thick  as  rhi- 
noceros hide,"  she  quickly  retorted. 

And  in  this  manner  they  crossed  swords  for  some 
minutes  longer.  It  seemed  they  met  but  to  quari^el. 
Yet  one  was  deeply  in  love,  and  the  other — well,  at 
any  rate,  she  was  interested  in  him,  though  she  tried 
to  hide  it.      Lionel  had  always  said  that  if  he  ever 
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met  a  girl  who  took  his  fancy  he  would  tell  her  so  at 
once.  No  months  of  conventional  wooing  for  him ; 
he  read  girls'  faces,  and  could  tell  in  a  moment  if  a 
girl  would  suit  him.  Both  Patty  and  Umpire  had 
said  that  he  was  unreasonable;  he  wanted  one  made 
to  order.  I  used  to  tell  him  he  ought  not  to  want  a 
sweetheart  at  all,  but  "  Bosh  !  man,"  was  the  answer 
I  usually  received.  He  wanted  someone,  if  only  to 
fill  the  place  of  his  absent  sister.  And  besides, 
every  man  falls  in  love  at  some  time  ;  it  is  his  fate, 
and  woman's  too.  I  had  been  in  love  and  gained 
my  prize,  and  loved  it  all  the  more  since  I  was  en- 
gaged. But  Lion,  to  quote  Artemus  Ward,  "  was 
the  most  engaged  young  man  that  ever  was."  He 
was  a  flirt,  and  an  outrageous  one,  too.  But  I  don't 
blame  him  for  that.  Women  jilt  us  often  enough, 
and  play  all  manner  of  tricks,  and  it  is  only  right 
that  they  should  be  paid  back  in  their  own  coin. 
Lionel  was  seeking  that  being  generally  known  as 
"  Miss  Rightone,"  so  he  should  not  be  blamed  very 
much. 

"  I  say,  Beau,"  said  Brother  Joe  to  me. 
"Well,  say  on,"  I  returned. 

"  Are  you  really  going  to  write  a  cycling  novel  ?" 
"  Rather,  and   I  am   going  to  put  you  all  in  it. 
You,  too.  Miss  Major." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind,"  said  that  pert  damsel.  "  I 
am  not  afraid,  and  should  really  like  to  go  in  a  book. 
But  it  must  be  a  love-story.  Did  you  say  why, 
Mr.  Breakspeare  ?  Well,  to  sustain  the  interest. 
No  story  is  readable  unless  there  is  love  in  it.  And 
though  the  story  of  love  is  so  old,  yet  there  is  always 
something  new  to  tell  about  it.  It  is  the  old,  old 
story,  and  we  are  never  tired  of  listening  to  it.  But 
you  cannot.  Sir  Beau,  get  a  love-story  from  our 
present  materials." 

"  Not  yet,  I  know,  but  I  may." 
"  You  may  !"  and  she  blushed.     "  Oh,  I  see  what 
you  mean — -you  mean  to  make  one." 

"  Not  exactly,"  was  all  I  said  in  repl}',  for  I  was 
asking  myself  why  did  she  blush  ?  My  chance  shot 
had  hit  the  mark,  and  the  flag  had  gone  up  to  tell 
me  I  had  scored. 

"  You  must  have  a  central  figure,  and  who  is  your 
hero  going  to  be  ?"  she  resumed. 

"Not  myself,  for  events  may  transpire  which  will 
give  me  one." 

"  Not  myself,"  I  said,  and  I  meant  it.  I  could 
not  be  a  hero,  for  heroes  are  always  handsome  and 
brave,  and  I  assure  you,  dear  reader,  I  am  atro- 
ciously ugly.  If  a  hero  be  not  handsome,  the  public 
don't  like  him ;  and,  dear  reader,  though  the  "  I  "  in 
a  novel  is  generally  the  chief  figure  around  which 
all  the  interest  revolves,  yet  I  cannot  be  the  hero 
because  I  am  not  handsome.  A  glance  in  the  mir- 
ror revealed  the  fact  that  my  hair  was  of  a  "  carroty" 


hue,  the  classic  auburn,  I  will  add,  for  it  sounds 
better;  and  my  nose  was  like  Buddy's,  inasmuch  as 
it  turned  up  so  that  a  pail  could  be  hung  upon  it. 

There  was  a  community  of  ideas  between  Lionel 
and  myself,  and  he  gave  vent  to  thoughts  which  were 
in  my  own  head  and  struggling  ineffectually  to  be 
free. 

"You  must  have  a  handsome  hero,'"  he  said,  "or 
else  the  public  will  not  like  him.  The  handsome 
man  is  always  liked.  Women  love  him.  You  may 
see  that  at  the  play.  If  the  wicked  uncle  be  ugly, 
you  hiss  him,  but  if  the  villain  be  handsome  you  feel 
a  secret  sympathy  for  him,  though  you  don't  exactly 
applaud  him.  Even  the  women  have  a  soft  place 
in  their  hearts  for  the  gay  deceiver  so  long  as  he  is 
handsome.  Let  it  be  his  misfortune  to  be  ugly,  and 
you  hear — '  Oh  !  the  wretch  !  the  villain.  I'd  show 
him  if  I  had  my  way !'     Is  it  not  so.  Miss  Major  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Breakspeare  is  considered 
not  at  all  bad-looking,  and  perhaps  he  is  secretly 
ambitious  of  being  the  handsome  hero  in  your  novel, 
Sir  Beau,"  remarked  Miss  Major  tome.  "Certainly, 
his  remarks,  though  amusing,  seem  like  an  answer 
to  your  advertisement  for  a  hero,  and  a  distinct  bid 
for  the  vacant  situation." 

"  Miss  Major,"  said  Lionel,  with  his  cheek  redden- 
ing, "  thank  you  for  your  courteous  reference  to 
myself,  and  I  may  tell  you,  if  you  will  graciously 
allow  me,  that  even  that  character  is  preferable  to 
that  of  a  young  lady  who  has  read  in  works  of  fiction 
of  beings  incomparably  clever  who  bring  men  to 
their  feet,  and  .who  is  desirous  of  emulating  the 
characters  which  she  has  read  of." 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  Umpire,  "are  you  two 
quarrelling  again.     You  are  as  bad  as  Beau  and  I." 

"Worse,"  added  Brother  Joe.  Lionel,  smiling, 
and  looking  more  audacious  than  ever,  then  turned 
to  Buddy.  Perfidious  mischief  was  in  his  eye,  and 
Buddy,  who  saw  it  lurking  there,  prepared  for  the 
onslaught.     Nothing  dreadful  came,  though. 

"  Buddy,"  he  commenced,  "  do  you  know  who  will 
be  the  most  successful  character  in  Beau's  novel^ — 
that  is,  if  he  be  '  hit  off'  to  the  life." 

"  No,  I  don't  want  to  know,"  returned  the  rare 
Buddy,  for  he  feared  Lionel  was  going  to  commence 
upon  him  again,  and  though  the  apt,  astute,  and 
artful  youth  generally  gave  as  good  as  he  received, 
yet  he  always  came  off  "  second  best  "  when  Lionel 
was  in  his  best  form. 

"  Well,  you  will  be — now  don't  shake  your  head. 
My  unerring  and  prophetic  instinct  tells  me  that 
you  will  be.  And  why  ?  Because  you  are  our  jester, 
you  are  our  funny  man.  You  see.  Beau,  you  must 
have  a  funny  man,  or  one  who  tries  to  be  funny, 
like  our  protege  Buddy.  A  funny  man  is  indispensable, 
and  to  borrow  Buddy's  wit  again,  the  funny  man  is 
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like  Stunmy's  Handbook — Indispensable.  He  is  the 
most  successful  character  in  the  piece.  Go  to  the 
theatre  and  see  who  gets  the  most  applause  the 
wicked  uncle?  the  innocent  babes?  the  virluous 
heroine  ?  or  the  heroic  lover  ?  No  !  The  funny 
man — to  use  a  phrase  which  shocks  the  worthy  Dr. 
Richardson — '  wins  the  biscuit.'  The  Gasometer's 
critic  pronounces  that  '  the  magnificent  impersona- 
tion of  Mr.  Melodram  fairly  carried  away  the  house  ; 
but  he  does  not  tell  the  truth.  He  writes  generously, 
but  his  generosity  is  inspired  by  chicken  and  cham- 
pagne. See  for  yourself  after  the  curtain  falls,  and 
the  histrions  march  before  you.  You  applaud  this 
one  and  that,  and  you  wave  your  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs to  the  heroine,  but  you  don't  use  your  boots 
to  stamp  the  floor  to  gi\e  that  consummation  of  noise 
which  expresses  your  greatest  satisfaction  until  the 
funnyman  comes  on;  and  when  you  see  him,  tragedy, 
the  delineation  of  human  passion,  pathos,  scorn, and 
misery  are  all  forgotten  for  the  nonce,  and  the  funny 
man  takes  the  greater  homage.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  house  '  fairly  breaks  down.'  " 

"  Perhaps  ;  but,  impudent  as  you  are,  you  cannot 
mean  that  I  should  be  portrayed  as  a  perfect  idiot?" 

"  Why  not  ?  We  always  laugh  at  fools  and  their 
folly." 

"  No  wonder,  then,  that  we  laugh  so  much  at  you, 
Lionel  !"  ejaculated  Buddy. 

"  You  laugh  loudly  at  me,  do  you  ?"  queried  Lion, 
not  a  bit  disconcerted,  though  Miss  Major  joined  in 
the  hearty  laughter. 

"  Of  course  I  do,  and  louder  as  the  folly  of  your 
actions  become  more  apparent." 

"Just  so.  The  loud  laugh  always  denotes  the 
vacant  mind." 

•'  Now,  after  this,"  said  Umpire,  interposing,  "we 
will  dine." 

And  we  prepared  to  dine.  Being  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Delegate  was  to  join  us,  the  waiter 
had  provided  for  another.  Lionel,  with  Umpire'^ 
consent,  proposed  that  his  place  should  be  filled  up 
by  the  antique  gentleman  whom  we  first  met  in  the 
commercial  room,  and  who,  we  had  learnt,  belonged 
to  a  sort  of  "  Royal  Society  on  Wheels,"  as  Sturmey 
calls  it.  He  was  pleasant  of  speech  to  us,  and  with 
many  protestations  and  apologies  for  breaking  in 
upon  our  seclusion,  he  at  last  consented  to  break 
bread  with  such  common  groundlings  as  ourselves. 
"  What  does  it  matter  whether  we  ride  upon  two 
wheels  or  three  ?"  Lionel  asked  him.  "We  are  all 
wheelmen,  and  should  be  united  by  one  strong  bond 
of  sympathy." 

We  had  reached  the  entrees,  and  were  discussing 
what  purported  to  be  a  steak  and  kidney  pudding, 
when  the  "higher  aims  "  man  became  profoundly 
agitated.  Consternation  was  depicted  on  his  features. 


"  Is  it  possible  ?"  he  exclaimed  to  himself.  "  Excuse 
me,"  he  said,  rising,  "  I  will  be  back  in  a  moment." 
While  he  was  gone  we  suspended  operations.  He 
soon  came  back,  and  brought  with  him  a  large  box 
which  took  the  place  of  a  carrier  basket  upon  a 
tricycle  which  we  had  seen  in  the  hotel-yard,  and 
which  now  proved  to  be  his. 

"  I  have  made  an  alarming  discovery  !"  he  said, 
"  and  with  your  permission  I  will  verify  it."     He  then 
opened  the  box,  which  contained  a  wondrous  assort- 
ment of  things — plants,  creeping  things,  geological 
implements,  telescopes,  and  a  microscope.     He  pro- 
duced the  latter,  set  it  upon  the  table,  and  with  a 
dissecting  knife  placed  upon  it  a  section  of  something 
which  he  had  discovered  in  the  pudding.     Carefully 
applying  his  eye   to  the  instrument,  he   exclaimed 
again,    like    Archimedes,    in    a   voice    of    thunder, 
"Eureka!"     Diving  again  into  the  box,  he  brought 
forth  a  ponderous  tome,  and  opened  it  at  a  place 
headed,  "  Structure  of  the  common  or  ovecc  kidney." 
He  read  carefully  for  a  few  minutes,  while  we  stood 
around    him   wonderstruck.      "Yes,"  he   repeated. 
"  Gentlemen,  this  pudding    actually   contains   por- 
tions of  sheep's  kidneys.     The  landlord  of  this  hotel 
is  an  honest  man.    We  will  bring  the  light  of  science 
to  bear  upon  further  portions  of  the  appetising  viands. 
We  will  commence  with  those  tarts,  which  are  said 
to  be  flavoured  with  red  currant  jam.     Waiter,  bring 
them  off  the  sideboard."     Waiter  did  so,  the  "  light 
of  science  "  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  tarts,  and 
they  were  announced  to  be  flavoured,  not  with  a 
compound  of  turnips,  seeds,  and  colouring  matter, 
but  with  the  genuine  and  common  or  grocers'  red 
currant  jam. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  may  resume  your 
repast  with  safety.  I  will  call  the  landlord  up  and 
speak  to  him." 

The  latter  person  came,  and  made  due  obeisance. 
"  Landlord,"  said  the  man  of  science,  "  I  have 
analysed  certain  portions  of  your  pabulum,  and  my 
ratiocination  informs  me,  after  much  jactitation, 
that  the  kidney  of  the  common  ovac  is  to  be  found  in 
your  pudding.  The  ovecc  is  a  sub-tribe  of  the  bovina 
and  bovida:.  Also,  I  have  discovered  that  in  those 
tarts  there  may  be  found  the  ribesia  rubriini,  oi  v/hich 
thei"e  are  several  varieties,  viz. — the  ribesia  petrceuin, 
the  ribesia  spicatum,  ribesia  alpiniun,  and  the  ribesia 
prostratum.  I  have  also  discovered  traces  of  the 
ribesia  rigruni,  but  these  latter  have  no  doubt  got  in 
by  chance." 

"  Goodness  gracious  !  what  do  you  mean  ?"  asked 
Boniface,  in  an  agon}'  of  perplexity. 

"  Higher  Aims"  smiled,  as  only  superior  beings 
can  smile. 

"  He  means,"  said  Lionel,  coming  to  the  rescue, 
"  that  he  has  found  genuine  kidneys  in  the  steak  and 
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kidney  pudding,  and  real  red  currant  jam   in  the 
tarts,  with  occasional  traces  of  black  currants." 

"  Then  it  must  be  by  mistake.  Good  heavens  ! 
I  shall  be  ruined.  Red  currant  jam  and  real  kidneys  ! 
Impossible  !  But  no,  it  must  be.  I  have  not  made 
so  much  profit  since  we  had  the  new  cook.  She  shall 
be  sent  away."  Boniface  disappeared  to  mourn 
over  his  losses. 

"  This  is  an  utilitarian  age,  and  now  you  see  the 
practical  utility  of  our  projected  institution,"  said 
the  man  with  the  light  of  science.  He  then  packed 
up  his  box  again,  we  gave  him  a  lift  up  with  it,  and 
he  staggered  forth  into  the  bright  world  beyond. 

The  girls  now  retired,  and  we  were  left  to  the 
consoling  influence  of  the  weed.  Suddenly  a  bright 
idea  shot  across  the  ever-active  brain  of  Buddy. 

"  Let  us  interview  the  man  with  the  light  of 
science,"  said  he. 

"  Bravo  !"  exclaimed  Licnel.  "  We  will,  we  will 
we  will!  Let's  take  the  oath."  He  seized  a  dessert 
knite,  and  held  it  aloft.  We  followed  suit,  crossed 
blades,  and  the  oath  was  registered. 

"  Agitate  the  communicator,"  he  next  commanded; 
and   a  tintinnabulation  below  announced  that   the 
communicator  had  been  duly  agitated. 
Up  came  the  waiter. 

"  Please  tell  the  gentleman  with  the  tricycle  that 
we  should  be  honoured  with  his  company  in  the 
smoking-room,"  said  Lionel. 

"  O  !  'im  as  is  in  the  bar  a  experimentalising  no 
some  beer  ?" 
"  Precisely." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  and  he  went  on  his  mission. 
We  adjourned  to  that  abode  of  bliss,  the  smoking- 
room,  and  found  the  man  of  science  waiting  for  us. 

"  We  thought  that  we  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions  about  your  society,"  said  Lionel,  "  and  we 
should  feel  deeply  grateful  to  you  if  you  could,  with- 
out inconvenience  to  yourself,  answer  them  while 
we  enjoy  the  bachelor's  friend — -tobacco." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  too  to  come  under  the 
thought-inducing  influence  of  nicotiana  tabacum. 

We  lighted  up,  and  then,  with  becoming  gravity, 
Lionel  addressed  himself  to  the  man  of  science. 

"  Is  your  society  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
formed  yet  ?  I  believe  it  is  only  contemplated  as 
yet  ?" 

"  True,  we  have  not  yet  left  the  Union,  but  we 
contemplate  doing  so,  and  meanwhile  a  few  ardent 
spirits  have  banded  themselves  together,  and  become 
martyrs  to  science.  We  are  the  regenerators  of 
cycling." 

"  Your  enthusiasm  is,  I  suppose,  "  said  Buddy, 
breaking  in  upon  the  solemn  conclave,  "  generated 
by  ardent  spirits.  You  are,  in  fact,  inspirited  to  the 
new  cult  by  spiritual  influence.     By  good  spirits,  I 


mean  by  the  essence  of  good  spirits — i.e..,  good  fel- 
lows of  similar  enquiring  dispositions  ?" 

"  Sir  !  "  replied  the  man  of  science,  "  you  are  very 
young." 

"  But  how  do  you  like  cycling  under  the  new  con- 
ditions ?  It  seems  to  me  that  one  is  transformed 
into  a  pack-horse  if  one  is  to  carry  that  heavy  box 
about.  How  much  does  it  weigh  ? "  enquired  Lionel. 
"  About  a  hundredweight,"  said  the  man  of 
science,  with  a  groan  and  a  sigh,  which,  as  Buddy 
whispered  to  me,  made  him  look  a  sigh{t)  more 
miserable  than  when  he  entered. 

"  Well,  I  do  call  you  a  martyr  if  you  have  to  toil 
with  that  always  in  front  of  you." 

"  But,  my  young  friend,  you  forget  that  I  am  but 
one  of  the  vanguard  which  is  cheerfully  enduring 
all  these  hardships,  which  are  but  temporary,  and 
which  is  carving  a  wa}'  along  which  will  come  the 
glorious  blessings  of  a  higher  and  nobler  civilisation. 
I  do  not  wander  far  on  my  vehicle,  I  know— perhaps 
not  ten  miles  in  a  day ;  but  then  I  am  gathering 
rich  fruit  and  stores  of  knowledge  instead  of  scurry- 
ing along  the  ground  with  my  head  bent  down,  and 
eyes  fixed  on  the  eternal  and  never-ending  twenty 
yards  in  front.  I  geologise  as  I  journey  on  ;  I  also 
botanise  by  the  wayside ;  I  hover  over  ditches  with 
my  microscope,  and  scour  ponds  with  my  net.  I 
frequently  get  locked  up  for  trespassing  upon  en- 
closures for  rare  plants ;  I  occasionally  get  kicked  by 
keepers  for  breaking  through  hedges,  but  all  these 
persecutions  I  cheerfully  endure  for  the  sake  of 
science." 

"  I  am  a  humble  worker  in  the  cause  of  science, 
but  I  do  not  subordinate  cycling  to  that.  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  forget  that  cycling  should  be  a 
recreation  to  refresh  one  after  one  is  fatigued  iu  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  When  I  go  out  on  my 
bicycle  I  go  out  for  pleasure  and  enjoyment ;  I  go 
out  to  be  reinvigorated,  rejuvenated  and  refreshed, 
and  I  come  back  with  new  zeal  to  prosecute  my 
studies." 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand  you  ?" 
"  Well,  I  would  define  cycling  as  a  great  recupera- 
tive power.  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  necessary  to 
search  for  knowledge  upon  a  tricycle.  It  can  be 
fouud  without  the  aid  of  that  useful  vehicle.  By 
breaking  into  enclosures,  as  you  say,  you  bring  the 
pastime  into  disrepute,  for  the  means  of  transport  is 
described,  it  figures  largely  in  the  reports,  is  made 
much  of  by  unthinking  scribes,  and  the  damage  is 
ascribed  to  that  harmless  vehicle.  The  public 
entertain  absurd  prejudices  concerning  cycles,  and 
even  people  of  talent  and  education  harbour  the 
thought  that  the  possession  of  a  bicycle  or  tricycle 
engenders  a  malignant  desire  to  do  some  evil.  It  is 
absurd,  I  know,  but  there  it  is.     If  anything  wrong 
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occurs,  the  mischief  is  put  down  to  the  innocent  and 
unoffending  cycle,  and  not  to  the  rider  who  is 
foolish  enough  to  steer  it  into  disgrace. '  People," 
added  Lionel,  warming  up,  "  forget  that  a  man 
would  work  the  same  mischief  if  he  pos- 
sessed any  other  kind  of  vehicle.  W^hen  acci- 
dents occur,  people  think  those  accidents  happen 
only  because  of  their  connection  with  cycling.  They 
attribute  to  the  cycle  some  sinister  influence." 

"  Hooray  !"  shouted  Buddy,  "  to  disabuse  people's 
mind  of  that  prejudice  is  a  real  and  genuine 
'  higher  aim.'  " 

"  But  what  is  jour  first  and  principal  aini  ?"  asked 
Lionel. 

"  Our  first  aim,"  answered  the  man  ot  science, 
'•  is  to  use  words  a  yard  in  length  when  we  speak  or 
write." 

"  But  why  give  yourself  that  unnecessary  trouble, 
when  a  monosyllable  would  do  ?" 

"  I  will  speak  frankly  with  you.  In  the  first  place, 
to  make  an  ostentatious  show  of  our  vaunted 
superiority,  and  to  keep  it  continually  before  the 
public  ;  the  second  reason  is  that  people  may  hunt 
dictionaries  for  the  meanings  of  the  elongated 
enlargements,  and  thus  they  are  compelled  to 
acquire  knowledge.  Is  not  our  process  a  grand  and 
noble  aim  ?" 

"  Not  much,"  said  Buddy,  dryly — "  I  don't  know 
that  it  is." 

"You  use  Americanisms,  I  see.  Now  let  me  tell 
you  how  to  say  '  don't  know  '  in  more  correct  and 
elegant  phraseology.  You  should  say,  '  Not  knowing, 
I  cannot  with  any  degree  of  certain,  absolute,  m- 
dubitable,  irrefragable  and  indefeasible  truth  presume 
to  assert.'  " 

"  More  pleonasm,"  remarked  Lionel. 

"  Yes !  but  more  elegance,  more  splendour  of 
diction,  more  acquaintance  with  the  beauties  of  the 
English  language.     Oh,  sir!  come  and  join  us.     We 


will  give  you  weapons  to  fight  the  evil  monster  o 
slang  who  pollutes  what  a  recent  writer  calls  '  the 
well  of  pure  and  undefiled  English.'  Oh!  come  and 
join  us!     How  shall  I  move  you  ?" 

"  Sjnd  round  the  hat,  governor,  that  will  move 
him,"  said  the  irreverent  Buddy. 

The  man  of  science  for  a  moment  struck  an  attitude 
like  that  of  a  street  preacher  exhorting  wicked  sinners 
unto  repentance.  Then  the  holy  fire  died  out,  and 
he  spoke  no  more  of  his  evangel ;  he  cast  one  sorrow- 
ful look  upon  us,  a  sob  burst  from  his  bosom  ;  we 
heard  a  voice  exclaim,  "Young  gentleman,  it  is 
useless  to  argue  with  you."  A  shaking  of  dust  from 
the  feet  followed,  and  the  preacher  of  the  new  crusade 
departed  hence  to  where  he  had  come  from. 

After  a  while  spent  in  laughing  and  talking  over 
the  utterances  of  the  Delegate  and  the  man  of 
science,  we  also  went  out  to  see  if  we  could  find  the 
girls.  We  were  told  that  they  had  gone  up  the  road. 
We  meandered  after  them. 

"  Halloo  !"  cried  Buddy,  "  what  bell  is  that  ? 
Bless  me,  if  there  be  not  Euchre  and  your  Pet  Lamb, 
Beau,  upon  a  sociable.  Precocious  puss  !  what 
brought  her  here  ?     Her  sister  will  be  wild  !" 

I  turned.  Yes,  there  was  Umpire's  sister — my 
youngest  cousin — a  pert  Miss  of  seventeen,  whom 
we  had  christened  the  "  Pet  Lamb,"  and  by  her  side 
was  the  big  and  burly  Euchre,  another  old  friend  of 
the  family.     We  hastened  to  welcome  them. 

"  Oh,  Beau  !"  said  my  Pet  Lamb,  "isn't  tricycling 
jolly?     I  did  not  think  it  was  half  so  nice." 

But  here,  gentle  reader,  and  you  too,  savage 
reader,  I  will  break  off.  I  have  tired  your  eyes 
sufficiently  to-day,  and  by  the  time  the  next  '•  Wheel 
World  "  is  in  your  hands,  with  its  tours,  its  tales,  its 
essays  and  other  good  things  which  are  to  be  found 
in  that  mine  of  delight,  I  will  reflect  further  upon 
the  doings  of  the  audacious  Lionel,  the  caustic  Lu-lu, 
and  the  blatant  Buddy,  and  will  give  you  the  result 
of  my  reflection. 


{ To  be  continued.) 
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Bv  Charles  Robertson,  sen.,  Edinburgh  Tricycling  Club. 


"  The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole, 
Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roll. 


HAVING  occasion  to  visit  a  very  old  friend  of 
mine,  the  local  photographer  of  Linlithgow 

— an  old  burgh,  dating  from  the  twelfth 
century,  i6  miles  from  Edinburgh — I  bestrode 
my  "  Meteor  " — my  mount  at  that  time — and 
pedalled  my  way  along  Prince's  Street,  considered, 
with  its  surroundings,  the  most  magnificent  avenue 
in  the  world,  on  to  the  highway  by  Corstorphine  Hill 
on  the  right,  and  the  Pentland  Hills  on  the  left, 
stretching  away  in  the  distance  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  search — a  glorious  panoramic  view.  The  ad- 
amantine roads,  with  a  strong  breeze  at  my  back, 
was  highly  favourable  to  tricycling,  and  1  accom- 
plished the  run  of  i6  miles  in  li  hours,  the  quickest 
journey  that  I  have  yet  performed,  and  which  even 
on  my  "  Humber"  1  have  never  approached.  Lin- 
lithgow is  identified  as  being  one  of  the  favourite 
seats  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  Its  palace,  now  in 
ruins,  lies  on  the  margin  of  the  Loch ;  and  it  was 
here  that  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland, 
of  affecting  memory,  whom  history  invokes  so  many 
tears  for  both  her  crimes  and  her  sufferings,  and 
gives  to  her  history  such  deep  tintings  of  tragical 
romance,  was  born  in  1542.  In  one  of  the  vaults 
King  James  III.  found  shelter  when  he  wasin  danger 
ofassassination  from  his  Scottish  subjects — an  amuse- 
ment occasionally  indulged  in  by  his  nobility ;  and  a 
room  or  vault  is  still  pointed  out  where  they  carried 
the  good  Regent  Moray,  who  was  shot  by  Hamilton 
of  Bothwellhaugh,  when passingin procession  through 
the  streets  below.  The  Palace  was  frequently  the 
scene  of  many  a  joust  and  tournament — the  knight- 
errants,  armed  cap-a-pie, vesortinghere  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  especially  from  France,  to  try  their 
valour  in  the  lists  against  our  bold  Scottish  knights. 
The  Palace  was  reduced  to  its  present  condition  by 
the  dragoons  under  General  Hawiey,  during  the  in- 
surrection of  1745.  and  who  was  defeated  by  bonnie 
Prince  Charlie  and  his  kilted  Highlanders.  Hawiey 
had  suffered  himself  to  be  detained  by  the  gaiety  and 
wit  of  the  Countess  of  Kilmarnock  (whose  husband 
was  with  the  Prince)  until  the  Highlanders  had  taken 
up  an  advantageous  position  and  were  ready  for 
attack. 

"Up  and  rin  awa',  Hawiey  ! 

Up  and  rin  awa',  Hawiey  ! 

Tak'  care,  or  Charlie's  gude  claymore. 

May  gie  your  lugs  a  claw,  Hawiey  !" 
Adjoining  the  Palace  is  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
Michael,  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  part  of  which 


is  still  used  as  a  place  of  worship  ;  and  it  was  in  one 
of  its  aisles  that  King  James  IV.  of  Scotland  saw  a 
strange  apparition,  who  warned  him  against  the 
fatal  expedition  to  Flodden  Field — the  most  disas- 
trous battle  that  Scotland  ever  lost  with  the  English 
— and  it  is  reported  that  every  family  of  distinction 
in  the  whole  country  lost  one  of  its  members,  and 
all  Scotland  at  that  time  seemed  to  be  in  general 
mourning. 

Fiigit  hora,  however.     The  time  passed  swiftly  on 
in  conversing  with  my  old  confrere.     Our  hearts  grew 
warm  as  we  fought  our  battles  o'er  again,  and  in  re- 
lating incidents  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and 
"  As  bees  flee  hame  wi'  lades  o'  treasure. 

The  minutes  wing'd  their  way  wi'  pleasure  ; 

Kings  may  be  blest,  but  we  were  glorious. 

O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  victorious. 

Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide. 
The  hour  approaches  we  maun  ride." 
Dayhght  was  beginning  to  wane,  and  by  this  time 
the  wind  began  to  howl  among  the  trees  around  the 
Loch,  and  the  rooks  were  swiftly  flying  for  shelter  to 
the  rooky  wood — the  dark  opaque  clouds  above 
were  driven  along  with  inconceivable  velocity — the 
curlew's  plaintive  cry  was  heard,  as  if  in  terror,  as 
they  made  rapid  flight  for  their  home  shelter — all 
strong  evidence  of  an  approaching  storm.  I  bade 
my  friend  a  hasty  farewell,  and  remounting  my 
tricycle,  I  pushed  smartly  on,  judging,  wrongly,  how- 
ever, that  I  might  be  well  on  my  journey  ere  the 
storm  broke.  I  had  not  pedalled  for  three  miles 
when  the  storm  burst  around  me  with  terrible 
energy.  The  sudden  density  of  the  atmosphere 
rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  steer  with  impunity, 
as  the  terrific  gusts  of  wind  tore  along  the  track  with 
resistless  force. 

"  That  hour  o'  night's  black  arch  the  keystone — 
That  dreary  hour  he  mounts  his  trike  in  ; 
And  sic  a  night  he  taks  the  road  in. 
As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in."* 
On  that   eventful    night,  along  the    Scottish   coast, 
many  "  toilers  of  the  sea  "  were  lost,  and  the  shores 
next  morning  strewed  with  stranded  vessels,  and  the 
debris  of  fishermen's  boats — one  fishing  village  being 
almost  denuded  of  its  male  population.     It  was  a 
night  that  made  the  boldest  heart  quiver — one  that 
will  be  sadly  remembered — never  to  be  forgotten. 
I  had  to  locomote  my  way  along,   as  it  were,  by 
intuition  —  nothing    visible    above    or   around    me 
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but  an  opaque  veil  that  hid  everything;'  from 
my  view.  Wilder  and  wilder  grew  the  storm, 
wheeling  my  trike  and  myself  from  side  to  side, 
and  trying  in  vain  to  avoid  the  impediinentum  of 
raised  footpaths  and  other  obstructions,  and  several 
times  capsizing  machine  and  myself  on  the  wet 
road,  I  had  to  take  shelter  in  several  stone  depots 
and  niches  by  the  wayside,  but  found  no  respite 
from  the  bitter  unrelenting  wind  and  rain  that  lashed 
and  poured  down  in  every  direction.  Heterogeneous 
missiles,  consisting  of  rotten  branches  and  other 
debris  were  whirled  up  in  the  air,  and  after  perform- 
ing sundry  evolutions,  suddenly  descending  with 
violence,  came  flop  on  my  face  and  person.  The 
surroundings  were  a  terra  incognita  to  me  at  that 
moment. 

"  The  wind  blew  as  'twad  blow  its  last — 
The  rattling  showers  rose  on  the  blast  ; 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallow'd — 
Loud,  deep  and  lang  the  thunder  bellow'd  : 
That  night,  a  child  might  understand, 
The  de'il  had  business  on  his  hand." 

However  dark  the  night  before  this,  so  accustomed 
was  I  to  travel  this  road,  even  without  a  lamp — 'and 
no  lamp  would  burn  on  such  a  night — that  I  never 
found  any  difficulty  in  finding  my  bearings.  But  all 
was  changed.     The  country  for  miles  around  gave 


no  protection  save  a  spare  clump  of  trees,  "like 
angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between,"  hedging  the 
road-side.  It  was  a  direct  impossibility  to  sit  con- 
stantly on  my  tricycle ;  and  on,  on  I  struggled,  with 
Spartan  fortitude,  alternately  pushing  and  riding, 
with  spasmodic  efforts,  and  with  a  nil  desperandum 
kind  of  courage ;  the  wind  commg  now  and  then 
with  great  gusts  and  squalls,  each  more  violent  than 
its  predecessor,  causing  me  to  retrograde  in  place  of 
advancing.  A  feeling  of  ennui  began  to  creep  over 
me,  and  I  had  resolved,  as  a  dernier  ressort,  in  taking 
refuge  in  the  first  cottage  I  came  to;  but  "urgent 
circumstances"  forced  me  homewards,  and  shaking 
off  the  growing  incubus,  I  plunged  forward,  taking 
advantage,  in  the  intervals  of  the  blasts,  to  creep 
forward,  and  thus  plodding  on,  mechanically  as  it 
were,  I  came  suddenly  on  the  lights  of  Auld  Reekie, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  thankfulness  I  have  never 
before  or  since  experienced.  I  was  enamelled  all 
over  with  mud.  I  arrived  at  my  domicile  in  the  last 
stage  of  exhaustion.  It  was  many  days  ere  I  could 
look  with  a  kindly  feeling  on  my  trike.  I  have  had 
many  adventures  on  the  road  since  then,  but  not 
one  can  I  recall  with  such  startling  significance  as 
that  five  hours'  ride  on  that  terrible  night  when  I 
rode  from  Linlithgow. 
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THE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OF    AN    OLD    "GENTLEMAN." 

Bv    H.    B.    Gates. 


YES,  I  am  getting  old.  It  is  now  fall  eight  years 
since  I  first  emerged  from  the  Cheylesmore 
workshops  at  Coventry,  and  made  my  first 
journey,  which  was  by  rail,  to  London,  where,  for  a 
weary  period  of  about  eighteen  months,  I  waited  in 
the  Holborn  Viaduct  warehouse  of  my  makers — the 
Coventry  Machinists'  Co. — without  a  bid,  until  I 
almost  feared  that,  in  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
public  taste,  my  sterling,  but  somewhat  backward, 
qualities  would  never  meet  with  appreciation  and  a 
purchaser. 

You  may  smile  to-day  at  my  round  backbone  of 
"best  Lowmoor  iron" — at  my  solid  forks — solid  V 
felloes — the  thirty  pokers  which  have  served  so  well 
as  spokes  in  my  front  wheel  these  eight  years  !  My 
lofty  head,  widi  massive  centre  steering,  may  provoke 
your  ridicule,  and  doubtless  my  first  handle-bar,  of 
sixteen  inches,  with  its  "  solid  gunmetal  boss,"  and 
detachable  property,  would,  if  you  could  see  it  now, 
astonish  you  a  little  ;  but  I  say,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
that  I  was  a  very  excellent,  strong  roadster  in  1879, 
when  a  greenhorn  purchased  me  job  for  ;^io,  to  my 


mingled  shame  and  joy,  and  I  was  walked  off  to 
Camden  Town  to  serve  my  first  rider  during  his 
''  accidental  period." 

I  had  much  need  of  massive  strength  now,  for  the 
treatment  I  experienced  at  that  villain's  hands  for 
a  few.  weeks  was  such  as  1  cannot  find  words  to 
stigmatize. 

Instead  of  seeing  the  world,  and  taking  long  spins 
into  the  country,  as  I  had  so  often  longed  to  do  when 
in  the  warehouse,  my  greenhorn  would  take  me  out 
very  nervously,  early  in  the  morning,  and  knock  me 
about  with  unspeakable  brutality. 

If  he  found  himself  afraid — and  it  was  generally 
so — to  get  into  the  saddle,  he  would  spring  off  back- 
wards, letting  me  bang  down  in  the  gutter,  so  that 
my  cranks,  and  even  my  handle-bars,  short  as  they 
were,  soon  had  a  grand  variety  of  complicated  bends, 
and  my  pedal-pins,  as  I  went  along,  looked  up  to 
the  sky  and  down  to  the  road  in  regular  alternations, 
until  I  was  fit  to  burst  my  bearings  with  mortifica- 
tion and  shame. 

The  first  time  my  rider  ventured  with  me  out  of 
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the  home  neighbourhood,  I  gave  him  a  fright,  for 
we  descended  the  Httle  hill  in  the  Old  North  Road, 
down  to  the  White  Lion  Inn,  and  not  being  used  to 
practise  back-pedalHng,  he  lifted  up  his  feet  directly 
we  got  upon  the  slope,  on  which  I,  having  no  brake, 
began  to  bolt  off — very  nearly  running  into  a  hearse 
drawn  up  across  the  road.  He  used  in  those  early 
days  always  to  dismount,  and  walk  up  every  gra- 
dient steeper  than  one  in  three  hundred  and  fifty  ! 

On  one  occasion  we  were  returning  through 
Kentish  Town  on  a  Saturday  evening  from  a  short 
excursion,  when,  in  turning  a  corner,  a  cart  passed 
us  rather  close,  upon  which  my  hero  lets  me  get  into 
a  bad,  slippery  gutter,  with  the  result,  in  a  moment, 
of  a  spill.  No  harm  was  done  to  either  of  us,  or 
anybody  or  thing  in  the  world,  but  a  thirsty  loafer 
outside  a  public-house  near  suddenly  became  so 
extremely  lame,  and  manifested  such  unmistakable 
signs  of  personal  injury  resulting  from  our  capfize, 
at  the  same  time  hinting  at  the  restorative  proper- 
ties of  liquor  so  eloquently,  that — completely  bewil- 
dered, and  anxious  to  avoid  public  notice  —  my 
terrified  and  generous  master  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  absolutely  paid  the  fellow  one  shilling 
then  and  there  !  1 

However,  he  improved  after  that,  and  my  injured 
spirit,  after  several  really  pleasant  trips  down  the 
North  Road,  without  accident,  began  to  mend,  until, 
like  a  thunderclap,  came  the  news — overheard  by 
me — that  my  greenhorn  had  become  so  expert  and 
so  proud  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  a  "  Club  "  machine  for  his  next  season  ! 

So  I  changed  masters,  and  only  realised  £j  los. 
on  my  sale,  for  which  I  felt  grievously  ashamed. 
My  new  rider  was  far  more  timid  than  the  other. 
He  was  rather  stout  and  very  short-legged,  for 
which  reason  he  "  loaded  "  my  poor  pedals  until  I 
seemed  to  be  swinging  a  pair  of  dumb-bells  wherever 
I  went.  He  rarely  mounted,  it  being  his  delight 
and  pride  to  walk  me  along  for  miles  together,  until 
I  longed  to  escape  from  such  abject  slavery,  if  only 
to  become  "  old  iron." 

Matrimonial  projects  on  the  part  of  my  rider  at 
length  effected  our  divorce,  and  I  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  very  young  fellow  indeed,  but,  at  any 
rate,  a  plucky  one.  He,  with  an  eye  to  improve- 
ment, divested  me  of  my  short  handle-bar,  and 
endowed  me,  at  some  expense,  with  a  magnificent 
twenty-four  incher,  whereupon  I  became  so  proud 
that  I  almost  forgot  my  cone  bearings,  my  backbone 
of  Lowmoor  iron,  and  all  my  other  heavy  and 
massive  peculiarities. 

This  young  fellow  was  enthusiastic  and  ambitious, 
riding  me  around  the  Northern  suburbs,  and  many 


a  jovial  expedition  did   we  make  together,  in  fair 
weather  and  foul,  for  no  butterfly  was  he. 

I  shall  never  forget — if  I  live  to  be  made  into  pot- 
hooks— how  once  we  flew  down  Brockley  Hill,  near 
Elstree,  on  a  summer  afternoon — he  with  his  stomach 
resting  on  the  back  of  the  saddle,  helpless  and  miser- 
able, whilst  I,  without  restraint  of  any  kind,  aban- 
doned myself  to  speed,  and  with  unutterable  pride 
and  happiness  shot  down  the  steep,  and  far  away 
beyond,  almost  to  Edgware,  until  I  suddenly  felt 
spent,  and  plunged  into  the  near  side  hedge,  shed- 
ding my  unlucky  rider  into  the  ditch  in  a  state  of 
flabbergastion  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 

Those  were  jolly  days,  and  very  sorry  was  I  when, 
after  a  most  unheard-of  and  incredible  descent  of 
West  Hill,  Highgate — in  splendid  defiance  of  the 
nerve-shaking  danger-board  at  the  top — my  young 
master  grew  tired  of  the  rattling  (extremely  rattling !) 
life  of  the  road,  and  we  parted  company. 

My  best  days  were  certainly  over  now,  and  my 
powerful  frame  had  in  a  measure  yielded  to  the 
terrific  shocks  and  strains  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected  from  time  to  time,  and  showed  signs  of 
shakiness — ugly  bruises  and  very  significant  bends 
here  and  there.  My  paint  was  sadly  scratched,  my 
rubbers  torn  to  ribbons,  my  long  handle-bar  bent  up 
and  down  and  the  handles  split,  my  front  wheel 
untrue,  with  five  of  its  powerful  poker-spokes  so 
loose  as  to  be  past  re-fixing,  and,  in  short,  I  was, 
alas  !  only  fit  for  a  beginner,  and  to  that  wretched 
fate  I  succeeded,  extracting  the  contemptible  sum 
of  three  pounds  from  the  unwilling  pockets  of  a 
Haggerston  tea-dealer's  son,  who  used  me  so  out- 
rageously that  before  a  fortnight  had  passed  he  was 
at  death's  door  in  consequence  of  my  breaking  down 
under  him  in  a  crowded  street  at  night  and  deposit- 
ing him  under  a  passing  omnibus,  while  I,  to  help 
pay  the  doctor,  was  placed  in  this  odious  and  un- 
savoury pawnbroker's  shop  where  you  now  see  me — 

"  Persecuted,  poor  and  old  ;'' 
and  here  I  suppose  I  shall  remain  until  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  until  that  destiny  which  awaits  all  of 
us  (by-the-bye,  reader,  what  is  the  destiny  of  all  the 
old  and  used-up  bicycles  ?)  shall  find  me  out,  and 
give  to  these  worn  and  rusty  remains  a  new  lease  of 
life  and  usefulness  in  a  new  form. 

Old  riders  will  doubtless  recollect  the  once  famous 
and  popular  "Gentleman's"  bicycle,  which  during 
the  years  '77,  '78,  and  '79  figured  conspicuously  as 
good  strong  roadsters.  We  have  improved  on  that 
now,  but  our  early  experiences  with  the  "  heavy 
cavalry"  certainly  convinced  us  that  it  was  a  really 
excellent  all-round  roadster. 


No.    3.— THINGS     A    CYCLIST    OUGHT    TO    KNOW. 


(Continued  from  page  415.) 


OUR   "recollections"   of  well-known  men   and 
events    in    cycling    during   the    past    eleven 
years  have   met  with  so   much  appreciation 
that  we  are  encouraged  to  go  on. 

At  one  time  the  Kent  was  one  of  the  leading  clubs 
in  London,  and  it  will  ever  be  associated  with  the 
names  of  the  Laceys,  A.  W.  and  George  of  that  ilk. 
They  were  most  enthusiastic  cyclists,  though  A.  W- 
did  not  do  much  actual  riding.  One  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  George — who,  by-the-bye,  is  now  in 
California — was  that  he  read  every  line  of  club 
news  which  appeared  in  the  Press.  We  shall  never 
forget  our  sensations  when  he  once  told  us,  speaking' 
of  a  man,  how  splendidly  he  wrote  club  news,  and 
we  then  elicited  the  fact  that  that  particular  portion 
of  the  cycling  Press  was  his  hobby.  We  wish  George 
Lacey  success  wherever  he  is.  A.  W.  retired  from 
wheel  life  on  a  very  general  plea — matrimony. 

W.  P.  Mavins  was  another  prominent  Kent  man, 
but  his  reign  was  a  remarkably  short  one.  He  was 
a  racing  man,  and  although  we  never  experienced 
the  fact,  we  have  heard  that  he  was  extremely  vain 
of  his  physique.  He  was  termed  the  "  Pride  of 
Kent,"  and  certainly  would  have  made  a  good 
racing  man  had  time  and  perseverance  been  at  his 
command. 

"Little  Plummer"  was  a  member  of  the  Surrey 
B.C.,  and  was  a  very  neat  little  rider,  and  generally 
wore  a  sealskin  cap,  under  which  appeared  his  curls, 
bright  and  sunny  like  those  of  "The  Little  Hero." 
His  racing,  and  indeed  for  a  matter  of  that,  his 
cycling  career,  was  cut  short  by  a  fall  he  had  over 
a  perambulator  when  entering  Brighton,  on  an 
Easter  run  of  his  club.  A  spanner,  which  he  had 
in  his  pocket,  somehow  caused  him  such  injury  that 
he  gave  up  riding. 

McKinnon,  the  long,  thin,  red-haired,  freckly  boy 
of  Brighton,  was  a  rare  goer  whilst  he  was  at  it.  He 
first  came  out  at  the  races  at  the  Alexandra  Palace, 
in  1875,  which  were  managed  by  the  London  B.C., 
and  we  well  remember  him — a  dark  horse  then — 
struggling  along  into  the  front  ranks,  clad  in  a  blue 
"sweater,"  and  with  apparently  as  much  in  his  legs 
as  could  be  just  discerned  under  a  microscope.  We 
don't  quite  know  what  eventually  became  of  him, 
but  we  believe  he  passed  for  the  army,  and  went  to 
India.  Anyhow,  he  was  a  leading  racing  cyclist  of 
his  day. 

A  steady  writer  to  the  cycling  Press  in  its  early 
days  was    C.   A.   Penrose,  of   Oxford.      His  noin  de 


plitinc  was  "  Essedarius,"  and  he  was  always  ready 
with  his  pen  on  any  subject  which  was  on  the  tapis. 
He  seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  it  now,  however, 
and  indeed,  personally,  he  was  hardly  ever  known, 
though  his  iioiii  de  plume  in  print  was  a  household 
sight. 

Another  Oxford  man  was  W.  d'A.  Crofton,  whose 
noiii  de  plume  was  "  Dabchick."  He  was  a  Chelten- 
ham boy  before  going  up  to  the  University,  and  into 
the  sanctity  of  his  present  profession,  the  church  ; 
he  has  carried  his  love  of  cycling,  and  occasionally, 
although,  unfortunately,  at  rare  intervals,  his  pen 
makes  itself  apparent  on  various  points  of  cycling 
interest.  We  remember  him  well  when  racing  for 
Oxford  in  the  Inter- University  race  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  and  how  gallantly  he  treadled  for  50  miles 
round  and  round  the  old  gravel  track  there.  A  man 
named  Julian  alro  rode  extremely  pluckily  in  the 
race,  but  we  never  remember  having  heard  of  him 
since. 

Another  writer,  also  under  a  noin  de  plume 
"  Facilis  Descensus,"  who  at  one  time  was  most 
voluminous  (and  interesting)  in  his  lucubrations, 
has  now  settled  down  so  steady  and  stolidly  into 
matrimony  and  a  country  solicitorial  practice  that  he 
rarely  is  heard  of,  cycularly  speaking.  Mr.  C.  R. 
Hutchings,  now  of  Bournemouth,  at  one  time  used 
to  ride  about  London  a  wonderfully  equipped  and 
very  heavy  46in.  "  Stassen,"  with  a  cunning  thing  in 
the  way  of  distance  gauges  yclept  the  "  Dutch 
Clock."  He  became  hon.  sec.  of  the  London  B.C. 
on  the  retirement  of  its  first  and  most  successful 
secretary,  Frank  Jolly.  He  at  that  time  also  was 
solicitor  to  the  Union,  and  in  that  capacity  we  had 
with  him  that  celebrated  interview  in  1878,  which 
resulted,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Nahum  Salaman  and 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Jackson,  O.C.,  M.P.  for  Coventry, 
in  the  checkmate  of  Sir  George  Jenkinson's  intended 
restrictions  on  cycling.  It  is  very  easy  to  get  re- 
strictions passed,  but  very  difficult  afterwards  to  get 
them  undone. 

C.  A.  E.  Pollock,  a  wrangler,  and  now  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
though  he  looks  as  slight  and  almost  as  boyish  as 
when  we  first  knew  him  just  after  he  joined  the 
London  B.C.  fresh  from  school,  and  raced — and 
raced  well— for  its  captaincy  to  Aldershot  and  back 
to  the  Spelthorne  on  the  Staines  road— a  distance 
of  50  miles — is  still  a  practical  rider.  Living  at 
Cambridge,    in     an   atmosphere     of    cycling,    and 
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favoui-ed  with  the  possession  of  a  good  track,  he 
has  naturally  kept  up  his  cycling,  and  we  trust  may 
long  enjoy  the  grand  old  pastime. 

A.  P.  Trotter  was  at  one  time  the  fastest  amateur 
miler  in  England,  and  was  the  crack  raci..g  man  of 
his  year  at  Cambridge.  He  was  a  very  reserved 
man,  and  we  never  saw  him  smile.  The  last  we 
heard  of  him  was  that  he  was  studying  engineering 
at  that  great  school  for  mechanical  engineers, 
Easton,  Anderson,  and  Amos's,  at  Erith,  but  so  far 
as  cycling  or  racing  is  concerned,  he  is  now  a  dead 
letter. 

The  2oth  October,  1876,  was  the  date  on  which 
the  first  letter  from  the  most  voluminous  -writer, 
speaker,  and  "  acter"  cycling  has  yet  known 
appeared  in  the  cycling  Press.  On  that  date,  under 
the  nom  de  plume  of  "A  Chichester  Chicken,"  the 
great  "Jarge,"  otherwise  George  Lacy  Hillier, 
penned  a  letter  casting  doubt  on  certain  statements 
of  M.  D.  Rucker  as  regards  brakes  and  the  packing 
of  Multum  in  Parvo  bags.  No  man  in  the  whole 
round  of  wheel  life  has  had  such  a  career  as  Mr. 
Hilher,  and  the  whole  secret  of  his  success  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  word  "  determination."  Under 
an  exterior  which  gives  no  sign  of  it,  he  possesses  a 
strength  of  will  or  determination  which  enables  him 
to  overcome  physical  weaknesses  in  a  most  remark- 
able manner,  and  has  possessed  such  determination 
ever  since  he  was  a  youth  of  tender  years.  He, 
however,  can  hardly  be  dealt  with  yet  as  a  "  reminis- 
cence." 

In  the  early  days  of  bicycle  racing  there  was  a 
man  named  Warrington,  a  long-limbed,  plucky, 
Wellington-nosed,  fair  man,  who  hailed  from  the 
corner  of  Oxford  Street  and  South  Molton  Street,  and 
who,  despite  of  the  most  persistent  tumbling,  con- 
tinued to  race  more  or  less  unsuccessfully  time  after 
time.  He  was  a  member  of  the  St.  George's  B.C., 
and  at  one  time  no  bicycle  meeting  was  ever  held 
without  his  presence.  Of  late  years  he  has,  how- 
ever, quite  dropped  out  of  it,  and  his  former  haunts 
know  him  no  more. 

Kearley,  of  the  Royal  District  B.C.,  as  the  "  Upton 
Magna"  men  called  their  Slough  Club,  was  another 
man  very  prominent  in  wheel  life  at  one  time  whose 
existence  even  is  not  known  at  present,  except  to  his 
personal  friends,  so  completely  has  he  abandoned 
his  once  loved  sport.  His  handsome  face  and  ample 
nether  proportions,  generally  clad  in  white  flannel, 
.were  features  at  most  race  meetings  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sparrow  is  so  seldom  seen  now, 
compared  to  what  he  used  to  be,  that  it  will  soon  be 
necessary  to  write  a  reminiscence  of  him.  Few  men 
know  how  much  Mr.  Sparrow  has  done  for  cycling 
"  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way,"  as  Mr.  Seary  would  say. 
He  organised  the  first  great  ride,  viz.,  from  London 
to  John-o'-Groat's,  and  found  the  sinews  of  war.  He 


taught  many  of  our  leading  riders  to  master  the 
iron  steed.  He  advertised  the  wheel  far  and  near, 
and  indirectly  did  the  cause  much  good.  He  never 
pushed  the  trade  with  a  view  to  filthy  lucre,  prefer- 
ring to  carry  out  those  ideas  which  he  thought  were 
the  correct  ones,  and  if  he  was  wrong  he  alone  had 
to  bear  the  brunt.  Had  he  gone  with  the  times  and 
sacrificed  his  own  ideas  on  cycles,  he  might  have 
made  a  fortune;  anyhow,  no  man  deserves  better 
consideration  from  the  hands  of  those  who  love 
cycling  than  Mr.  Thomas  Sparrow. 

He  made  a  few  odd  matches  in  his  time,  and 
although  his  600  miles  in  six  days  at  Lillie  Bridge 
ended  somewhat  disastrously,  in  his  match  against 
Keen  for  25  miles,  he  receiving  50  minutes  start  from 
J.  K.,  he  drew  out  the  "  old  boss  "  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  made  professional  record  for  the  20  miles, 
up  to  date,  and  it  was  not  until  the  23rd  mile, 
x:overed  in  ih.  15m.  46s.  was  passed,  that  he  was 
assured  of  victory.  Mr.  Sparrow,  who  at  the  time 
was  54  years  of  age,  rode  13  miles  in  the  first  hour, 
and  lost  £60  to  Keen  over  the  race. 

No  one  would  credit  C.  H.  Larrette  with  being  a 
"  masher,"  but  at  the  Pickwick  dinner  in  December, 
1876,  we  find  him  down  as  proposing  "  The  Ladies." 
Archibald  Alfred  Eagles  Weir,  of  the  Dark  Blue 
B.C.,  as  the  Oxford  University  Club  was  then  called, 
and  who  subsequently  joined  the  London,  was  a 
splendid  path-rider,  and  successful  while  he  was  at 
it,  but  after  a  season  he  gave  it  up  and  no  one  ever 
hears  of  him  now.  Ainslie,  of  the  Dark  Blue,  another 
grand  rider,  has  also  abandoned  the  path,  but  every 
visitor  to  Shanklin  is  acquainted  with  his  manly 
form,  which  is  generally  located  at  Daish's  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 

The  St.  Albans  coach  affair  is  now  nearly  forgot- 
ten, but  it  was  really  the  first  great  case  in  which 
cyclists  asserted  their  equal  right  of  road.  No 
doubt  coachmen  had  been  annoyed  by  the  sudden 
whiz  of  bicycles  passing  their  leaders  and  causing 
them  to  shy,  but,  however  annoying  the  new  form  of 
traffic  might  be,  it  was  a  most  cowardly  and  un- 
English  action  to  deliberately  prepare,  by  means  of 
a  cannon-ball,  slung  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  to  over- 
throw all  cyclists  who  attempted  to  pass  the  coach. 
This,  however,  is  what  an  individual,  named  Crack- 
nell,  who  acted  as  guard,  did,  whilst  Parsons,  the 
driver,  slashed  with  his  whip  the  riders  who  escaped 
the  cannon-ball.  Messrs.  Gee  and  Mitchell,  of  the 
Trafalgar  B.C.,  were  the  first,  and  only,  victims  of 
this  cowardly  arrangement,  and  after  being  brought 
before  the  magistrates,  Cracknell  had  to  pay  £5  and 
Parsons  £2  for  the  assault,  and  ;^io  damages  as 
well.  The  cyclists'  legal  expenses  were  subscribed 
amongst  wheelmen,  the  London  Bicycle  Club  head- 
ing the  list  with  ^'5  5s. 

{To  he  continued.) 


HOW    THE    WHEEL    WORLD    WAGS. 


WITH  copious  clouds  of  the  proverbial  equi- 
valent for  kings'  ransoms  flying  over 
the  roads,  the  cyclist  is  once  more  ubiqui- 
tous, and  whilst  winter  riders  are  revelling  in  the 
longed-for  hard  surfaces,  butterfly  wheelmen  come 
forth — usually  with  pipe  in  mouth,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  with  ti^ousers  tucked  into  socks — for  gentle 
evening  wobbles,  preparatory  to  entering  thoroughly 
into  the  spirit  of  the  gear.  Novices  on  all  hands 
may  be  met  with,  nervously  pursuing  the  uneven 
tenour  of  their  way ;  and  as  the  month  of  March 
grows  old  the  clubs  spring  into  renewed  activity, 
and  we  find  ourselves  enjoying  another  season  of 
cycling  with  all  the  zest  of  many  former  years. 


Easter  racing  seems  to  afford  Londoners  a  verit- 
able Bonanza  in  the  shape  of  easily-won  prizes  at 
sports  organised  by  the  countless  meetings  at  small 
towns  within  a  limited  radius  from  town.  Curious 
it  is,  certainly,  that  nobody  thinks  of  promoting  a 
race  meeting  at  any  of  the  metropolitan  tracks  on 
Bank  Holidays  ;  the  gate-money  would  surely  be 
much  heavier  than  on  an  ordinary  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  many  a  racing  cyclist  would  as  soon  ride 
in  town  as  at  some  distant  place  to  which  he  is  per- 
force obliged,  by  the  uusuitability  of  racing  ma- 
chines, as  well  as  by  the  exigencies  of  physical 
training,  to  resort  by  railway. 

Liverpudlian  animosities  having  reached  their 
climax,  matters  are  mending  "  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mersey,"  and  N.C.U.  influence  is  once  again  estab- 
lished on  a  firm  footing  by  the  formation  of  a  new 
Local  Centre  with  the  veteran  road  -  rider  and 
C.T.C.  worker,  Lawrence  Fletcher,  wielding  the 
secretarial  stylus.  Local  leaders  hold  very  lofty 
opinions  of  their  own  importance,  in  some  towns ; 
and  it  is  only  when  they  adopt  the  Partingtonian 
role  of  attempting  to  restrain  the  ocean  tide  with  a 
mop  that  they  "get  left" — as  the  Yankees  say — 
and  discover  that  the  wheel  world  can  roll  on  with- 
out them. 

A  couple  of  hundred  miles  by  rail  is  a  mere  baga- 
telle from  an  American  point  of  view,  but  the 
British  cyclist  finds  the  journey  from  London  to 
Harrogate  monotonously  irksome,  and  when  time 
will  not  permit  of  cychng  over  the  distance  the 
charms  of  the  August  camp  in  Yorkshire  are  con- 
siderably discounted.  On  the  other  hand,  Brighton 
is  easily  accessible  in  a  few  hours — not  only  from 
London  but  from  scores  of  small  towns  in  the 
Southern  counties — and  the  popularity  of  "  London- 


super-Mare  "  is  so  great  that  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
predicate  that  a  camping-out  party  there  would,  if 
properly  managed,  be  highly  popular..  So  at  least, 
think  some  25  clubs  who  have  the  project  in  hand ; 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  definite  particulars  will  be 
forthcoming  by  the  time  the  next  issue  of  the  "  Wheel 
World"  goes  to  press  as  to  the  intended  modus 
operandi  of  the  parties  promoting  "  the  Harrogate  of 
the  Sotith." 


Nobody  has  attempted  to  galvanize  the  corpse  of 
the  Hampton  Court  Meet  this  year,  but  the  local 
meet  at  Woodford  is  to  live,  move,  and  have  its  being 
on  June  13th  ;  anterior  to  which,  the  said  local  clubs 
— who  seem  to  be  a  sociable  and  clannish  lot  of 
cyclists — will  gather  together  at  the  Roebuck,  Buck- 
hurst  Hill,  for  social  harmony  and  solid  provender, 
on  April  nth. 

;;:        -^       ;;; 

"  Cortis  on  Training"  has  admittedly  run  out  of  the 
field  all  contemporary  pamphlets  purporting  to  in- 
struct  the  athlete  ;  but  for  the  non-racing  cyclist.  Dr. 
Gordon  Stables  has  done  all  that  Cortis  did  for  racing 
men,  by  writing  a  book  called  "  Health  upon  Wheels," 
which  achieves  the  double  purpose  of  instructing  the 
cyclist  in  a  great  many  little  points  useful  and 
interesting,  and  of  putting  forth  the  rationale  of 
cycling  hygiene  in  such  guise  as  will  go  far  towards 
converting  the  sceptical.  Reverend  critics  frequently 
speak  of  goody-goody  volumes  as  books  "  which  a 
father  can  safely  place  in  the  hands  of  his  son."  Of 
"  Health  upon  Wheels"  I  can  turn  the  application 
by  saying  that  it  is  a  book  which  a  cyclist  can  profit- 
ably place  in  the  hands  of  his  father,  supposing  that 
the  old  gentleman  has  not  already  taken  to  the 
wheel. 


Of  late  years  the  tone  of  cychng  clubdom  has 
radically  altered,  and  instead  of  newly-formed  clubs 
being  timid  in  their  ventures  during  the  first  few. 
years  of  existence,  modestly  following  in  the  wake  of 
the  older  organisations,  many  of  the  youngest  clubs 
have  gone  ahead  at  a  pace  which  has  left  the  seniors 
far  in  the  rear.  Notable  amongst  formerly  glorious 
societies,  the  London  Bicycle  Club  has  been  re- 
garded as  decayed  and  impotent ;  its  race  meetings 
have  been  financial  failures,  and  its  runs  and  tours 
have  been  unknown  to  the  world.  Hence  this  grand 
old  club  is  scarcely  known  to  the  average  cyclist  of 
to-day ;  and  its  very  existence  has  been  doubted  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  statistics  concerning  it  in 
the  annual  directories.  New  men  have  infused  some 
fresh  ideas  into  the  old  L.B.C.,  it  seems,  and  in 
future   the   London   will   endeavour   to   resume   its 
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place  in  the  wheel  world  by  courting  that  publicity 
which  it  has  previously  shunned. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  moves  in  trade  circles 
is  the  reported  dissolution  of  partnership  between 
Humber,  Marriott  &  Cooper.  Had  this  meant  that 
one  or  more  of  the  partners  wished  to  retire  upon 
the  fortune  gained  by  his  splendid  business,  one 
could  understand  it ;  but  it  transpires  that  Humber 
is  to  retain  the  Nottingham  business,  whilst  Marriott 
and  Cooper  work  the  London  depot  on  their  own 
account  by  means  of  machines  made  in  Coventry. 


One  of  the  clubs  that  is  more  "  club "  than 
"  cycling,"  in  winter  at  least,  is  the  Jupiter  Cycling 
Club.  As  a  wind-up  to  a  long  series  of  social  re- 
unions during  the  off-season,  the  vice-president  of 
this  society  entertained  the  members  at  what  seems 
to  have  been  quite  a  recherche,  little  reception,  the 
reports  of  which  lend  quite  a  Springfield-cum- 
Boston  •  cum  -  Massachusetts  aspect  to  the  club's 
reputation. 

Exit  "  Kosmos  Junior!"  Cyclists  who  have  any 
dread  of  being  suspected  of  eminence  once  more 
breathe  again,  now  that  the  second  series  of  open 
letters  has  been  brought  to  a  termination  in  Wheel 
Life,  as  the  first  series  long  ago  concluded  in 
Bicycling  News. 

An  agreeable  feature  of  the  times  is  the  growing 
prevalence  of  matches  between  amateurs.  Pot- 
hunting  is  so  obnoxiously  rampant  that  it  is  a  relief 
to  find  riders  willing  and  anxious  to  race  against 
each  other,  on  path  or  road,  for  honour  alone. 
Amongst  matches  already  arranged  for  the  season 
I  note  a  25  miles  tricycle  road  race  between  Larrette 
and  Nixon,  a  24  hours  tricycle  path  race  between 
Nixon  and  Webb,  and  a  match  on  the  path  between 


Hillier,  on  ordinary  racing  bicycle,  and  Rucker  and 
Knox-Holmes  on  the  dwarf  double  bicycle. 

Sundry  kings,  princes,  emperors,  and  things  have 
been  added  to  the  roll  of  tricyclists  during  the  past 
month  ;  but  the  list  of  cycling  potentates  now 
assumes  such  formidable  proportions  that  I  must 
fain  cease  to  record  fresh  adhesions,  lest  emperors 
should  become  pests  and  princes  a  nuisance  in  our 
midst. 


The  Westil Middlesex  Humber  Tricycle  Club  is 
the  most  recent  addition  to  triple-wheeling  societies, 
but  even  with  such  a  popular  design  as  the 
"  Humber"  pattern  of  tricycle  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  restriction  of  the  members  to  one  class  of  mount 
will  be  a  source  of  ultimate  trouble,  as  has  usually 
been  the  case  in  other  clubs  devoted  to  one  style  of 
machine. 

Everybody  who  races  either  on  bicycle,  on  tri- 
cycle, or  on  safety  bicycle,  as  well  as  everybody 
who  enjoys  "  spectating"  such  races,  is  requested  to 
book  May  2nd  as  a  date  upon  which  to  visit 
Alexandra  Park  ;  for  on  that  occasion  the  wheel 
world  will  "  chip  in  its  spondulix"  in  aid  of  a  deserv- 
ing cause — the  swelling  of  the  fund  now  being  raised 
for  the  benefit  of  John  Keen.  The  entries  are  sure 
to  be  numerous,  the  sport  good,  and  as  the  Palace 
will  be  open  there  will  be  extraneous  attractions  to 
visitors  which  will  aid  in  making  it  thoroughly 
worth  while  to  travel  to  Muswell  Hill  on  the  second 
day  in  the  merry  month  of  May.  Racing  men,  enter 
and  add  your  half-crown  to  the  profits  ;  non-racing 
men  and  women,  go  and  see  the  sport,  and  take 
your  sisters  and  your  wives  and  your  cousins,  adding 
so  many  extra  shillings  to  Happy  Jack's  pile  at  the 
same  time  as  enjoying  such  a  day's  outing  as  will 
obviate  any  regret  for  having  followed  the  advice  of 

Axis. 
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THE  bicycle  is  the  modern  substitute  for  the 
horse.  It  is  much  swifter  and  a  great  deal 
stronger,  as  anyone  can  see  who  has  ever 
watched  the  bicycle  when  it  came  to  a  standstill 
and  bucked.  It  will  throw  a  man  twice  as  far  as  a 
horse  can,  and  instead  of  running  away  it  jumps  on 
him  and  holds  him  down.  This  is  one  reason  why 
the  bicycle  is  driving  the  horse  out  of  the  market. 
A  man  doesn't  like  to  have  to  hunt  his  horse  up 
every  time  he  gets  thrown.  It  is  much  pleasanter 
to  have  the  bicycle  hunt  him  up. 


The  bicycle  consists  of  two  wheels  and  a  back- 
bone. The  seat  is  sometimes  on  the  backbone,  and 
sometimes  in  front.  When  it  is  in  front  it  is  called 
"  a  header."  The  two  wheels  run  in  the  same  plane, 
until  that  plane  is  intersected  by  a  stone  or  a  rut. 
Then  the  wheels  stop  running,  and  the  rider's  nose 
begins.  This  feat  is  called  "  painting  his  vest  red." 
It  is  not  a  difficult  feat  to  learn — in  fact,  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  avoid. 

When  a  bicycle  runs  down  hill,  it  is  customary  for 
the  rider  to  put  on  the  brake.     This  is  not  done 
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because  he  dislikes  to  ride  fast,  but  because  he  wishes 
to  gaze  upon  the  scenery  more  intently — and  espe- 
cially upon  that  portion  of  the  scenery  which  lies 
directly  in  front  of  the  large  wheel  of  the   machine. 

The  brake  is  a  very  cunning  arrangement.  It 
consists  ofahoUow  spoon-shaped  piece  of  steel,  which 
fits  over  the  tyre  of  the  large  wheel,  and  is  pressed 
down  upon  it  by  a  lever.  Some  riders  do  not  believe 
in  using  a  brake.  They  prefer  to  take  their  header 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  instead  of  half  way  up.  It 
saves  time. 

There  is  one  thing  which  is  very  fortunate  for 
those  who  wish  to  purchase  bicycles — the  number  of 
second-hand  machines  offered  for  sale  is  always 
quite  large.  This  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected  from 
the  gi^eat  popularity  of  the  bicycle,  and  is  one  of  its 
chief  recommendations  as  compared  with  the  old- 
fashioned  horse.  A  second-hand  bicycle,  "  as  good 
as  new,"  may  be  purchased  at  any  time  for  "  con- 
siderably less  than  it  cost  its  owner."  This  is  true 
when  the  doctor's  and  clothier's  bills  are  taken  into 
the  account. 

Nor  need  it  be  feared  that  the  second-hand 
bicycle  is  at  all  lacking  in  the  distinctive  qualities  of 
the  original  article.  I  have  seen  a  young  man  with 
his  nose  out  of  joint,  and  four  distinct  lame  spots  in 
his  gait,  who  assured  me  that  his  machine  was  a 
second-hand  one — that  is,  that  it  was  for  sale.  The 
second-hand  bicycle,  like  the  confirmed  mule,  is 
often  more  energetic  than  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced article. 

Besides  being  swifter,  stronger  and  more  affec- 
tionate than  the  horse,  the  bicycle  is  also  cheaper — 
about  one  hundred  dollars.  Its  food,  however,  is 
somewhat  more  costly.  The  horse  is  contented  with 
oats  and  hay.     The  bicycle  must  have  cloth. 

Those  who  expend  their  money  upon  bicycles  are 
fond  of  trying  to  make  their  friends  believe  that  it  is 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  learn  to  ride. 
Well,  so  it  is.     The  bicycle  can  be  mastered  in  much 


less  time  than  it  takes  to  learn  a  trade,  and  when 
the  art  is  once  learned  it  can  never  be  forgotten. 
There  is  something  about  the  bicycle  which  sticks 
by  a  person.  Sometimes  it  is  the  dust — sometimes 
the  oil  ;  more  frequently  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

If  a  practical  man  asks,  what  are  a  few  of  the 
prmcipal  uses  of  the  bicycle  ?  it  is  easy  to  enumerate 
them  as  follows  : — i.  The  bicycle  is  a  good  road 
machine — i.e.,  it  is  the  machine  for  a  good  road. 
2.  It  removes  superfluous  fat,  both  by  external  and 
internal  methods.  3.  It  can  rest  without  lying 
down.  4.  It  never  runs  away  unless  there  is  some- 
body on  top  of  it.  5.  It  displays  the  calf.  There 
is  probably  no  other  method  of  locomotion  which 
combines  all  of  the  above  advantages. 

Quite  lately  there  has  appeared  a  new  kind  of 
bicycle  called  the  tricycle.  This  instrument  differs 
from  the  bicycle  in  that  it  runs  on  three  wheels  and 
has  no  seat  in  front.  It  can  get  over  somewhat 
more  ground  in  a  day  than  a  rocking-Chair,  but  is 
not  so  comfortable  to  i^ide. 

The  future  of  the  bicycle  is  very  promising.  It 
has  already  revolutionised  the  science  of  locomotion, 
and  has  become  such  a  familiar  object  on  the  rural 
highway  that  only  one  granger  out  of  seven  wants 
to  know  if  "  that  ere  thing  is  a  new-fangled  sort  of  a 
mowin'-machine  ?"  The  time  is  surely  coming 
when  everybody  will  own  a  bicycle — not  necessarily 
for  locomotion,  but  only  as  evidence  of  good  credit. 

The  bicycle  is  not  a  toy — anybody  who  has  ever 
wrestled  with  it  will  admit  that.  It  is  a  practical 
road-machine,  unexcelled  in  removing  stones  from 
the  public  highway  and  in  indicating  the  presence 
of  sand.  Next  to  the  wheelbarrow,  it  is  the  safest 
known  carriage.  It  never  bites  ladies  or  children, 
and  doesn't  scare  worth  a  cent.  If  you  want  fun, 
buy  a  bicycle ;  if  you  don't — buy  one,  too.  The 
bicycle  never  disappoints.  It  is  right  there  every 
time. 

Pattl  Pastnor. 
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AMONG  the  vast  army  of  the  Smith  family, 
the  name  of  George  Smith  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe 
where  cycling  deeds  are  told  of.  The  subject  of 
our  portrait  this  month  is  now  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  stands  about  5ft.  gin.  high,  and  is  of  the  wiry 
build  ;  quiet  and  unassuming  in  manner ;  and  with 
considerable  strength  in  the  arms.     He  commenced 


MR.  GEORGE  SMITH. 

bicycling  in  1878,  and  three  years  later  took  to  the 
tricycle  under  the  conviction  that  it  was  a  safer  and 
more  suitable  all-round  machine.  In  the  same 
year,  he  joined  the  Merry  Rovers  Tricycle  Club, 
of  which  he  is  still  a  member. 

In  1882  George  Smith  made  his  maiden  eff'ort 
at  racing,  taking  first  prize  with  120  yards  start 
in  the  open  mile  at  Romford,  and  since  then  he  has 
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done  a  considerable  amount  of  racing  in  the  London 
district  and  home  counties,  very  seldom  going  so 
far  afield  as  to  necessitate  a  resort  to  the  railway. 
His  first  year's  racing  was  done  on  a  "Humber" 
roadster,  and  the  racing  tricycles  he  has  ridden 
since  then  have  all  been  of  the  "  Humber"  pattern, 
which  is  peculiarly  suited  to  his  habit  of  pulling 
strongly  at  the  handles.  On  the  road,  too,  he  is  a 
complete  master  of  the  art,  and  thinks  nothing  of 
riding  his  highly-geared  tricycle  up  such  hills  as 
Muswell.  In  the  ten  miles  tricycle  championship 
race,  in  1883,  he  ran  second,  and  the  same  position 
was  his  lot  in  the  50  miles  road-race  the  same  year, 
he  having  taken  a  time  medal  for  riding  the  50 
miles  under  five  hours,  in  1882.  Upon  the  intro- 
duction of  tandem  tricycle  racing  at  Alexandra 
Park,  in  1884,  he  started  with  his  fi-iend  "  Faed  " 
on  a  roadster  tandem,  and  (having  never  been  on 
such  a  machine  before  the  start)  took  third  place ; 
and  in  every  succeeding  tandem  race  at  "  the  A, P." 
this  pair  have  taken  a  prize,  scoring  a  best  on  record 
in  one  case. 

But  the  race  in  which  George  Smith  won  his  spurs 
was  undoubtedly  the  100  miles  road  competition  on 
"  Kangaroo  "  safety  bicycles.  For  this  event  he  ob- 
tained a  machine  only  a  week  prior  to  the  race,  and 
nobody  was  more  astonished  than  himself  when  he 
ran  in  victor  in  the  unprecedented  time  of  yh.  iim 

lOS. 

In  all,  Mr.  Smith  has  competed  in  some  40  races, 
taking  15  firsts,  7  seconds,  and  5  third  prizes.  He  also 
started  in  a  few  bicycle  handicaps  at  the  Alexandra 
Park  last  autumn,  but  merely  for  practice.  Although 
master  of  all  machines,  Mr.  Smith  prefers  the  tri- 
cycle, considering  that  the  "  safety  "  bicycle  craze 
will  not  last  long;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  100 
miles  record  he  made  in  the  "  Kangaroo  "  race  can, 
and  soon  will  be,  beaten  on  the  ordinary  bicycle. 

Such  training  as  he  does  is  principally  on  the  track 
at  Alexandra  Park ;  but  even  in  the  thick  of  the 
racing  season  he  believes  in  plenty  of  road-riding_ 
The  full  record  of  his  winning  races  is  as  under  : — 

1882. 
July     8. — Romford,  one  mile  (120  yards  start),  first. 

,,     27. — Eastbourne,  one  mile  (50  yards),  first. 
Aug.    3.— Cambridge,  two  miles  scratch  race,  first. 


Aug.     7. — Romford,  one  mile  (30  yards),  first. 
Sept.  2. — Lincoln,  half-mile  (35  yards),  third. 

„       g. — Barnet  to  Codicote  and  back,  fifty  miles 
road-race,  seventh  (time  medal,  4h.  50m.) 
1883. 
Mar.  26. — Godalming,  one  mile  scratch  race,  first. 
APRIL28. — Nottingham,  one  mile  (70  yards),  first. 
July  21. — Windsor,  one  mile  (70  yards),  first. 
,,     25.- — Eastbourne,  one  mile  scratch  race,  first. 
„     25. — Eastbourne,  one  mile  sociable  handicap 

with  P.  T.  Letchford  (scratch),  first. 
,,    14. — Crystal  Palace,  ten  miles  amateur  cham- 
pionship scratch  race,  record. 
May  15. — Canterbury,  one  mile  (scratch),  third. 
Aug.   2. — Canterbury,  one  mile  (scratch),  first. 
,,      6. — Romford,  two  miles  (scratch),  first. 
,,    27. — Winchester,  one  mile  (scratch),  second. 
Sept.  8. — Caterham  to  Ightham  and  back,  fifty  miles 
road-race,  second.     (Time  medal,  4h.  22m.) 

1884. 
April  14. — Maidstone,  one  mile  (40  yards),  second. 
,       19. — Alexandra   Park,   one  mile  scratch  tan- 
dem race,  with  A.  J.  Wilson,  third. 
May     24. — Alexandra  Park,  two  miles  tandem  (150 
yards),   with  A.  J.   Wilson,  first.       (Time, 
6m.  8s.,   best  on  record,  for  full  distance. 
Handicap  time,  5m.  53s.) 
„     31. — Alexandra   Park,  four  miles  (105  yards), 
third. 
June    2. — Alexandra     Park,     three     miles    scratch 
race,  second. 
„        2. — Alexandra     Park,    three     miles    scratch 

tandem  race,  with  A.  J.  Wilson,  second. 
,,     21. — Lillie  Bridge,  25  miles  amateur  champion- 
ship scratch  race,  fourth.      (Time,  ih.  31m, 
47s.) 
July  26. — Alexandra  Park,  one  mile  (40  yards),  third. 
,,      26. — Alexandra  Park,  four  miles  tandem,  with 
A.  J.  Wilson  (130  yards),  first. 
Aug.   31. — Alexandra    Park,    one    mile    (40  yards), 

second. 
Sept.    6. — Stoke-on-Trent,  two  miles  (scratch),  first. 
,,      27. — Twyford   to    Norman   Cross,    100    miles 
road-race    on    "  Kangaroo"    bicycle,    first. 
Time,  7h.  iim.  los.,  best  on  record. 


JOTTINGS    FROM    THE    EMERALD    ISLE. 


The  report  of  the  I.C.A.  for  the  season  of  1884 
shows  a  great  lot  of  work  done  by  the  Council 
during  that  period,  amongst  it  being  the  arduous 
though  successful  duty  of  securing  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society's  splendid  grounds  at  Balls  Bridge  for  the 
purposes  of  race  meetings.  The  bicycle  course 
there  is  a  carefully  laid  down,  oval-shaped  gravel 
track,  well  banked  up  and  easy  corners,  three  laps  to 
the  mile,  and  a  straight  finish  of  120  yards. 


The  programme  for  the  race  meeting  to  be 
held  on  Easter  Saturday  and  Monday  next  has 
been  published,  and  its  promulgators  have  left 
nothing  undone  to  secure  the  success  of  the  meet- 
ing, both  numerically  and  financially.  Great  credit 
is  due,  and  should  be  tendered  by  all  cyclists, 
to  Mr.  R.  J.  Mecredy,  of  the  U.B.C.,  for  the  invalu- 
able services  rendered  by  him  to  the  association,  and, 
I  am  sure,  without  his  perseverance  and  prestige, 
the  association  would  have  lost  securing  the  grounds 
of  the  R.D.S.  Certainly  he  is  entitled  to  an  address 
from  all  lovers  of  the  wheel.  The  cycling  events  to 
be  decided  on  Easter  Saturday  are  one  mile  bicycle 
scratch,  two  miles  bicycle  open  handicap,  one 
mile  tricycle  open  handicap,  and  three  miles  bicycle 
open  handicap;  and  on  Easter  Monday  two  miles 
bicycle  handicap,  confined  to  members  of  associated 
clubs,  one  mile  bicycle  open  handicap,  two  miles 
bicycle  open  scratch,  and  five  miles  bicycle  open 
handicap.  The  prizes  offered  for  the  events  are  the 
best  known  to  have  been  offered  in  Dublin  for  years, 
and,  including  the  athletic  events,  amount  to  over 


;f  200.  There  will  be  the  best  competition  by  several 
prominent  wheelmen,  and  two  days'  great  "spurting" 
is  anticipated.  I  am  happy  to  say  the  various  asso- 
ciated clubs  throughout  the  city  responded  in  such 
a  way  to  the  circular  for  support  issued  by  the 
association  as  to  fully  guarantee  a  successful  meet- 
ing. 


Mr.  Quinton  has  been  appointed  secretary,  and 
Mr.  R.  J.  Mecredy  treasurer  of  the  I.C.A.  for  the 
ensuing  year,  in  the  places  of  Messrs.  Moore  and 
Litchfield,  resigned. 


The  election  of  officers  and  committee  of  the 
Metropolitan  B.C.  has  resulted  as  follows  : — Presi- 
dent, J.  S.  Berry,  Esq.;  captain,  M.  Keating;  sub- 
captain,  J.  Browne  ;  J.  B.  "Whittaker,  hon.  sec.  and 
treasurer;  committee,  G.  A.  Jordan,  Hayes,  Short, 
Hughes,  and  McBrear. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  I.C.C.A.,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Mack  announced  his  intention  of  instituting  a  conti- 
nental tour  from  Dublin,  about  the  middle  of  August, 
through  Southern  Germany  and  Austria  to  Constan- 
tinople. I  wish  Mr.  Mack  and  his  tour  the  greatest 
success,  but  I  think  it  will  meet  with  the  same  fate 
which  befel  his  motion  for  the  I.C.A.  to  join  the 
N.C.U.,  as  I  don't  think  he  will  have  much  com- 
pany from  Dublin  with  him,  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  remain  at  home  and  take 
a  milder  "  run"  than  the  one  he  proposes. 

AthcUath.  . 


>  «  < 


AMONGST    THE    CLUBS. 


Undoubtedly,  the  most  important  event  in  connec- 
tion with  clubs  this  past  month  has  been  the 
decision  of  the  London  B.C.  to  return  to  public 
life  and  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  wheel 
world. 


The  fact  is,  that  so  long  as  the  members  of  a  club 
are  unmarried  and  about  of  an  age  they  can  afford 
to  keep  themselves  to  themselves,  and  matters  will 
go  smoothly  for  years,  but  as  soon  as  the  old  mem- 
bers die  off,  through  matrimony  or  other  causes, 
unless  new  blood  has  been  gradually  year  by  year 
introduced,  there  is  found  no  backbone  in  the  club 


and  it  either  dies  altogelher  or  becomes  a  fossil  like 
the  A. B.C. 

The  City  of  London  ball  at  Cannon  Street  was 
again  held  this  March,  and  proved  a  most  enjoyable 
affair,  the  officials  of  the  club,  although  always  "  on 
pleasure  bent,"  being  of  a  most  business  turn  of 
mind,  and  carrying  out  everything  they  undertake 
in  the  regular  City  Ai  form. 

Elections  of  officers  have  been  the  rule  on  every 
hand  during  the  past  month  and  The  Cyclist 
alone  of  all  the  papers  has  kept  up  a  regular  list  of 
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the  new  captains  and  hon.  sees,  of  clubs  all  over 
the  United  Kingdom. 


The  South  London  Tricycle  Club  have  been  going 
in  extensively  for  festivities,  and  at  their  conversa- 
zione at  the  Acre  Lane  Hall,  Brixton,  on  the  21st, 
were  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Lady  Mayoress.  Photography  and  cycling  are 
now  almost  synonymous  terms,  and  his  Lordship  is 
greatly  interested  in  the  first-named  art. 


The  London  Bicycle  Club  have  a  bachelors  ball, 
on  the  tapis,  to  be  held  at  Kensington  Town  Hall, 
than  which  there  is  no  better  place  in  the  world  for 
such  a  purpose. 

A  number  of  clubs  have  this  year  determined  to 
give  race  meetings,  or  at  any  rate  to  include 
amongst  their  club  races  an  open  event.  Our 
friend  and  colleague,  "  Scorchalong,"  however,  will 
sho''tly  be  waking  from  his  winter  dormouse  snooze, 
and  will  deal  fully  with  racing  matters.  At  present 
Easter  is  being  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  the 
would-be  Cortises. 

The  Canonbury,  Hermits,  and  City  of  London 
Cinderellas  have  passed  away  for  another  season, 
but  the  Belgrave  short  evenings  run  into  April,  and 


we  prophesy  that  there  will  be  quite  a  run  on  Shep- 
herd's Bush  Athenaeum  on  the  loth,  so  vara  an  avis 
will  be  a  cycle  dance  in  April. 

For  dinners  the  London  T.C.  takes  the  palm  this 
past  season.  Everything  except  the  acoustic  proper- 
ties of  the  room  and  the  ice  pudding  were  first-class, 
at  the  First  Avenue  Hotel. 

The  Kildare  "  smoker  "  in  aid  of  the  Keen  Testi- 
monial Fund  was  very  poorly  attended,  a  fact  all  the 
more  to  be  regretted  because  the  talent  provided 
was  really  first-class.  Those  who  were  present, 
however,  were  enthusiastic  in  their  applause. 

:[i       >'<       :',: 

The  London  Wheelers  unfortunately  clashed  with 
the  Citizens  in  their  ball,  but  it  was  a  brilliant  affair 
nevertheless,  although  the  "  well-known  "  cycling 
element  present  was  but  small.  The  locus  in  quo 
was  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  which  has  been  re-floored. 


The  Minervas  mean  making  the  "  Felkin " 
ring  at  any  "  Price,"  and  being  a  leading  club,  were 
too  successful  with  their  ball,  for  they  had  210 
people  in  a  room  which  is  crowded  with  150  present. 
The  Minerva  "smoker"  stands  out  as  the  one  at 
which  was  raised  the  largest  "  hat  round  "  subscrip- 
tion of  any  similar  gathering  this  year. 


>«< 
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Possession  is  Nine  Points  of  the  Law  ? 

WE  are  thankful  to  bid  adieu  to  one  of  the 
many  disagreeables  which  have  disturbed 
the  wheel  world  for  some  time  past.  The 
question  of  the  Robinson  medal  may  be  considered 
closed  at  last,  as  the  disappearance  of  the  medal 
itself  takes  the  life  out  of  any  action  affecting  its 
ownership.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  not  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem,  though  we  must 
accept  it  for  want  of  a  better.  So  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  the  correspondence  recently  pub- 
lished, it  has  not  been  proved  that  Robinson  knew 
the  medal  was  a  challenge  one  before  the  race  took 
place  (though  clear  notice  was  given  and  accepted 
shortly  after),  and  so,  acting  strictly  to  the  letter,  he 
may  defend  his  title  to  its  possession.  But  we  have 
to  regret  that  an  amateur  rider,  to  whom  necessarily 
attached  importance  as  a  representative  English 
cyclist,  could  not  have  been  capable  of  perform- 
ing what,  under  the  circumstances,  would  have  been 
only  an  ordinarily  graceful  action,  for  the  sake  of 


British  reputation,  if  not  his  own.  Opinions  may 
differ  as  to  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
those  who  represent  England  in  international  con- 
tests, but  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  our  right  to 
show  any  who  bring  our  good  name  in  question,  that 
their  victories  are  neither  a  credit  to  the  sport  nor 
welcome  to  ourselves,  and  to  intimate  that,  if  unable 
to  fill  the  position  worthily,  it  might  be  an  acceptable 
thing  to  change  their  nationality. 


The  Revival  of  the  Fittest. 

The  recent  action  of  the  London  Bicycle  Club  in 
deciding  to  emerge  from  its  whilom  privacy  and  take 
up  the  position  in  cycling  which  is  its  due,  must  be 
regarded  as  very  satisfactory  on  many  accounts. 
The  L.B.C.  has  given  to  the  sport  some  of  the  very 
best  men  who  have  ever  bestrode  a  wheel  or  sat  at 
a  council  table,  and  while  many  of  its  representa- 
tives have  been  freely  mixing  with  the  outside  cycling 
world,  and  their  names  becoming  almost  as  house- 
hold words,  the  club  as  a  whole  has  been  content  to 
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"exist  beautifully"  and  in  camera.  The  principle 
upon  which  it  acted  in  so  doing  is  far  to  seek,  and 
we  cannot  spend  time  in  looking  for  what  probably 
never  existed.  In  these  days,  when  "an  amateur" 
is  no  longer  a  name  to  conjure  with,  the  L.B.C. 
Redivivus  should  make  a  mark  in  cycling  history  if 
the  club  contains  the  many  gentlemen  of  University 
education  and  refined  taste  whose  existence  has 
been  hitherto  believed  in  from  a  purely  faithful 
point  of  view,  assisted  by  the  acquaintanceship  of 
many  among  us  with  two  such  "  good  class  "  men 
as  the  brothers  Whatton,  than  whom  no  one  need 
look  further  for  representative  L.B.C.  members. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  in  our  literature,  as  in  our 
public  wheel  life,  the  gentlemen  amateurs  of  the 
London  Bicycle  Club  will  make  their  mark,  and 
atone  for  years  of  somnolence. 

The  Constable. 

At  My  Open  Window. 

Through  my  open  window  in  this  bright  spring 
weather  I  hear  the  murmurs  stealing  softly  inward 
from  the  wheel  world  without.  Clear  and  distinct 
murmurs  they  are,  though  differing  in  opinions.  I, 
therefore,  try  to  catch  the  strongest  murmurs  on 
things  in  general,  and  when,  Hke  Mrs.  Glass's  his- 
torical hare,  they  are  caught,  I  jot  them  down. 

"We  want  to  get  rid  of  makers'  amateurs,"  we 
hear  a  crowd  of  racing  men  say,  "  because  they  take 
the  pots  away  from  us."  "Better  by  far  lick  them 
on  their  merits,"  comes,  as  a  reply;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  championships  have,  until  this  year, 
always  been  held  by  men  who  have  been  above 
suspicion  in  the  way  of  being  makers'  amateurs,  and 
it  rests  with  the  handicapper  in  non-scratch  events 
to  see  justice  done.  Were  it  a  fact  that  the  "  M.A." 
invariably  wins,  there  might  be  something  in  the 
complaint,  but  until  this  year  Speechly  has  been  an 
independent  rider,  and  the  names  of  Liles,  Hillier, 
Wyndham,  Cortis,  and  other  bond  fide  amateurs, 
have  figured  far  oftener  in  the  winning  list  than  any 
one  so-called  makers'  amateur.  It  is  the  "  bookie's 
kept  man  "  whom  the  N.C.U.  ought  to  try  and  ex- 
tinguish— not  the  makers'  amateur,  who,  be  it  re- 
membered, always  rides  to  win,  and,  after  all,  in 
many  cases,  has  less  time  to  train  than  a  well-to-do 
ordinary  amateur. 

"  We  want  to  sleep  under  canvas  down  South  the 
«;ame  as  those  '  Johnnies '  do  down  in  Yorkshire,  and 
we  mean  to  do  it,"  is  the  next  zephyr-like  whisper 
that  reaches  us,  this  time  from  a  crowd  of  tricycle 
riders.     "  No  objection  whatever;  every  man  to  his 


taste,"  is  the  obvious  reply.  If  any  man  over  jo  cares 
to  select  as  his  sleeping-place  a  more  or  less  damp 
tent  when  comfortable  beds  in  dry  hotels  at  2s.  per 
night  are  to  be  found,  who  can  gainsay  him  ?  No 
one !  but  all  can  envy  him  the  robust  constitution 
which  prompts  him  to  the  selection  of  the  former. 


"  '  The  Wheeleries  '  have  been  a  little  bit  over- 
done this  year,"  is  the  opinion  of  another  majority,  we 
gather  from  our  open  window — London  first,  then 
Birmingham,  then  Liverpool,  then  Newcastle,  then 
Islington,  or,  in  other  words,  London  again.  Surely 
if  the  makers,  those  all-powerful  holders  of  the 
"  sinews  of  war,"  considered  that  no  exhibition  was 
needed  in  the  Metropolis  of  the  civilised  world,  it  is 
a  bit  inconsistent  to  hold  five  "  Wheelery  "  shows. 
By-the-bye,  as  a  writer  in  the  "  London  B.C.  Gazette" 
pithily  puts  it,  "  Why  '  Wheeleries,'  and  why  not 
'  Cycleries  ?"  "  The  cycle  has  now  in  the  English  lan- 
guage practically  only  one  meaning  to  the  majority, 
but  the  "  wheel  "  means  nothing  in  particular,  and 
suggests  only  a  coachbuilder  or  the  treadmill. 


"  There  is  not  much  money  in  the  wheel  world," 
is  a  remark  we  have  frequently  heard,  and,  indeed, 
it  must  puzzle  a,  good  many  to  know  where  some 
men  find  the  necessary  coin  for  machines,  touring, 
and  other  cycling  pleasures — direct  and  indirect.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  no  surprise  that  we  heard  par  la 
fcnetre  that  the  Keen  Testimonial  Fund  progresses 
but  slowly.  That  the  expected  ;f5oo  will  ever  be 
reached  the  most  sanguine  are  beginning  to  doubt, 
and  the  coming  race  meeting  in  May  at  the  Alex- 
andra Palace  will  prove  how  mach  vitality  there  is 
yet  m  the  paying  public  for  a  charitable  purpose, 
connected  with  the  wheel.  The  Kildare  smoking  con- 
cert was,  we  regret  to  say,  a  complete  "  frost," 
despite  the  energy  of  the  club  and  the  production  of 
an  undoubted  show  of  talent. 


Machine  Repairers. 

The  small  repairer  is  of  a  species  whose  idiosyu. 
crasies  afford  the  contemplative  and  philosophical 
observer  much  instruction,  not  unmixed  with  amuse- 
ment. I  have  met  men  of  this  class  who  are  really 
first-class  workmen,  and  in  whose  hands  a  good 
machine  is  safer  than  with  one  or  two  large  firms  I 
wot  of.  These  specimens  are,  however,  few  and  far 
between,  and  by  far  the  majority  of  small  repairers 
would  require  considerable  furbishing  up  and  general 
improvement  to  enable  them  to  discharge  with 
mediocre  ability  the  simplest  duties  of  the  wild,  free, 
and   roving  perambulatory   tinker.     When   a   man 
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fails  in  the  dustcart  line,  and  has  not  the  genius  in- 
dispensable to  success  as  a  milkman  or  a  road  sur- 
veyor, he  doesn't  now-a-days  set  up  as  a  school- 
master, as  was  the  case  thirty  years  ago  or  less. 
The  School  Board  has  changed  all  that.  All  the 
hopeless  duffer  has  to  do  in  these  times  is  just  to  go 
tick  for  the  hire  of  a  small  shed,  turn  up  his  shirt- 
sleeves, make  himself  exceedingly  dirty,  and  wait 
for  custom  as  a  bicycle  and  tricycle  repairer,  and 
"  manufacturer  "  as  he  will,  more  often  than  not, 
mendaciously  add.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  come  across 
several  of  these  gentry,  not,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  in 
personal  and  monetary  experience,  bat  through  the 
equally  instructive  and  much  more  convenient  medium 
of  the  personal  experience  of  one  or  two  unfortunately 
innocent  friends.  The  recollection  of  one  repairer 
in  particular  haunts  me  still.  The  cheerful  non- 
chalance and  boundless  confidence  with  which  he 
would  undertake  to  "  set  right"  a  broken  bearing- 
collar  or  a  bent  spindle  without  knowing  whether 
these  particular  parts  should  be  looked  for  in  the 
handle-bar  or  the  front  fork,  always  inspired  me 
with  unbounded  admiration.  I  felt  that  if  I  had 
been  possessed  of  but  half  this  man's  coolness  and 
impudence  I  might  some  day  become  a  water- 
company  director  or  a  countiy  magistrate,  or  might 
even  get  to  be  a  repairer  myself.  This  repairer's 
profound  scientific  knowledge  and  high  mechanical 
skill  are  best  illustrated  by  a  few  anecdotes,  which,  I 
wish  to  premise,  are  strictly  true,  queer  as  they  may 
seem. 

Most  readers  will  recollect  that  Stassen,  some 
years  ago,  fitted  his  bicycles  with  spokes  upon  a 
secret  principle,  the  hub  being  apparently  cast 
round  the  ends  of  the  spokes,  which  were  very  thick 
and  never  got  loose.  A  machine  of  this  kind , 
several  spokes  of  which  had  been  trampled  out  by 
the  hoofs  of  an  excitable  cart-horse,  was  consigned 
for  repairs  to  the  tender  mercies  of  our  hero,  upon 
his  somewhat  lofty  assurance  that  he  "  knew  all 
about  them  things;  done  'undreds  of 'em."  The 
owner  upon  calling  for  the  machine  was  somewhat 
relieved  by  finding  everything  seemingly  satisfac- 
tory, and  having  paid  the  little  bill  smilingly  pro. 
ceeded  to  ride  homewards.  Before  getting  quite  half 
a  mile,  however,  he  became  conscious  of  a  curious 
rattling  in  the  wheel.  Upon  dismounting  he  ascer- 
tained the  cause.  Holes  had  been  drilled  into  the 
flanges  of  the  hubs,  into  which  about  half-an-inch  of 
the  spoke  ends  had  been  inserted  and  soldered. 


Solder  seemed  a  material  dear  to  the  soul  of  this 
artist.  Upon  one  occasion  he  soldered  on  a  step, 
the  screws  of  which  had  become  loose  and  thread- 
less.  The  rider  of  the  machine  was  a  rather  heavy 
man,  but  nevertheless  managed  to  use  the  step 
safely  several  times.  When  at  last  it  "  left  off  stop- 
ping on"  the  rider  (who  was  nervous  as  well  as 
heavy)  happened  to  be  standing  upon  it  and  de- 
scending a  rather  rough  and  very  steep  hill — Ching- 
ford  Hill,  in  fact.     The  result  was  compound  chaos. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  had  bought  an  old  solid- 
fork,  open-head  bicycle,  upon  which  to  learn  to  ride. 
Too  sudden  and  intimate  relations  with  a  butcher's 
cart  resulted  disastrously  for  the  majority  of  the 
spokes — there  were  only  forty,  I  think,  in  the  front 
wheel  at  the  best  of  times.  The  clutches  of  our  hero 
received  that  fated  jigger.  He  "  repaired"  it.  I 
inspected  it  as  it  issued  from  his  works.  Spokes 
had  been  inserted  of  a  pleasing  variety  of  gauge  and 
crookedness,  and  the  rubber  had  been  stuck  on  by 
means  of  an  evil-smelling  tarry  substance,  or  want  of 
substance,  which  appeared  to  be  a  compound  of 
treacle  and  soft  soap.  Anybody  reckless  enough  to 
touch  the  tyre  anointed  with  this  mixture  could  Hft 
it  from  the  felloe,  and  ascertain  that  the  spoke  ends, 
instead  of  being  headed,  were  bent  and  hammered  into 
a  variety  of  grotesque  shapes,  presumably  to  keep 
them  from  pulling  through  before  the  machine  was 
well  out  of  the  hands  of  the  repairer.  Strange  to 
say,  this  bicycle  was  ridden  almost  a  mile  and  a-half 
before  the  wheel  went  much  out  of  truth — that  is,  it 
didn't  get  more  than  three  or  four  inches  out  in  that 
distance.  But  in  a  few  yards  more  the  rim  began  to 
touch  the  fork.  Back  to  the  commanding  and  ex- 
tensive shed  went  that  incipient  rider,  and  back  went 
that  superannuated  jigger.  "  Touches  the  side,  does 
it  ?  Nyes,  so  it  does,  jist  a  bit.  Wot  we  calls  the 
»  fork,'  that  is  where  it  touches,"  our  genius  added, 
with  a  technical  air.  "  Don't  matter,  yer  know,  not 
a  bit ;  but  dessay  it  makes  a  bit  of  a  click  now  and 
then.  Look  yere,  I'll  soon  set  that  right.  Nothink 
like  a  thur.rer  workman  for  thishyer  sort  o'  thing. 
I'll  jist  get  a  file,  and  rasp  a  bit  off  the  inside  o'  that 
fork  !" 

Why  need  we  mourn  the  loss  of  the  late  James 
Starley  when  old  England  possesses  such  sons  as 
these  ? 

Titanainbtmgo. 
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on  a  Bicycle  fitted  with  Bown's  "^OLUS"  Ball  Bearings,  beating  record  time. 
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QUITE    A    CONVENTIONAL    TRIP. 

By    "  Faed." 


IT  was  April  the  eleventh.  Sunshine  was  reflected 
in  the  Artist's  ingenuous  countenance ;  the 
dust  of  Easter  touring  was  still  lurking  within 
the  seams  of  the  Artist's  uniform  ;  and  the  water 
that  had  been  belched  forth  from  a  h3'drostatic  van 
besprinkled  the  Artist's  shoes.  The  Artist's  bicycle 
leant  against  the  front  garden  railings  of  the 
Narrator's  suburban  abode  ;  and  the  Artist's  rat- 
tat-tat  sounded  at  the  portal  thereof.  (Of  the 
abode,  id  est — not  of  the  bicycle.)  The  hour  was 
noon,  and  the  Narrator  was  wroth  with  the  penciller 
for  being  sixty  minutes  behind  time  ;  for  eleven  had 
been  appointed  for  a  start  on  the  penman's  tandem, 
for  a  roundabout  country  spin  which  was  to 
terminate  at  Buckhurst  Hill,  the  Roebuck  at  that 
sylvan  spot  being  the  appointed  rendezvous  for  a 
big  muster  of  cyclists  this  Saturday  evening. 

If  the  Artist  quailed  guiltily  beneath  the  frown  of 
displeasure  which  greeted  his  tardy  entry,  what 
must  have  been  his  feelings  of  terror-stricken  re- 
morse when  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  the 
Narrator's  wrath  broke  from  their  pent-up  store- 
house upon  the  discovery  that  the  "  fellow  who 
drars  things"  had  to  make  several  calls  in  the  City, 
and  calmly  proposed  that  we  should  tool  the  tandem 
across  the  intervening  streets  and  use  it  as  a  City 
cab,  instead  of  careering  gaily  over  the  gravel- 
surfaced  hills  and  vales  of  Essex  ?  'Twas  more  in 
anger  than  in  sorrow  that  the  writer  moodily  led  the 
way  through  the  domestic  coal-cellar  into  the 
adjacent  stable ;  but  some  degree  of  equanimity 
was  restored  into  his  sensitive  bosom  at  the  sight  of 
the  woe  that  befel  the  artistic  one  as  a  result  of 
omitting  to  duck  his  head  when  passing  under  the 
very  low  doorway  communicating  between  the  cellar 
and  the  coach-house,  so  that  the  two  blocks  of 
wood — the  architrave  of  the  door  and  the  caput  of 
the  dilatory  draughtsman — came  into  contact  with 
a  violence  that  left  a  severe  dent  upon  the  former, 
frantically  to  the  joy  of  the  impatient  Narrator. 

The  "  Centaur"  tandem  is  a  nice  tricycle  ;  and  it 
is  an  exhilarating  pastime  to   bound  along  a  good 


country  road  with  little  exertion  and  slow  motion  of 
the  feet;  but  a  tandem  tricycle,  geared  up  to  64in., 
without  a  brake,  is  not  the  best  kind  of  velocipede 
for  worming  in-and-out  amongst  the  congested  traffic 
of  the  busy  City,  sudden  back-treadlings  and  ener- 
getic spurts  forward  being  tiresome  with  such  a  high 
gearing.  Tandems  of  any  kind,  too,  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage on  greasy  granite-sets  between  tram- 
lines ;  and  on  this  afternoon  the  mud  lying  on  the 
streets  between  the  North-eastern  suburbs  and  the 
City  precincts  was  of  the  greasiest  and  slipperiest 
and  slidingest  and  splashiest  description  imaginable, 
so  that,  as  we  rode  cautiously  along  behind  an 
omnibus,  the  passengers  in  that  vehicle  were  vastly 
entertained  by  watching  the  see-saw  appearance  of 
the  tricycle  as  it  slid  from  side  to  side,  impelled  by 
the  arching  of  the  pavmg  alternately  from  one  edge 
to  the  other,  as  its  pilot  cautiously  steered  his  way 
between  the  rails  with  which  the  tramway  company 
monopolises  the  best  part  of  the  streets.  The  E.C. 
district  was  at  length  entered,  at  Bishopsgate,  and 
a  great  sigh  of  relief  involuntarily  made  itself 
apparent  from  both  riders  as  the  wheels  glided  on 
the  silent  wood  paving,  albeit  the  preponderance  o:f 
foot-passengers  who  insisted  upon  looking  the  other 
way  while  walking  straight  at  the  tricycle  made  it 
requisite  to  keep  the  music  going  on  those  classic 
instruments,  the  Stormont  alarum  and  the  Big  Ben 
gong,  assisted  on  emergency  by  a  stentorian  "  Hi !" 
in  awe-inspiring  accents,  from  the  steersman's 
sepulchrally-attuned  throat.  Meantime  the  Artist 
was  enjoying  a  delightful  panorama  equivalent  to 
that  experienced  by  a  traveller  in  the  four-wheeled 
cab  of  commerce  popularly  denominated  a  Prowler, 
in  which  vehicle  the  passenger's  vision  is  centred 
chiefly  upon  the  rear  elevation  of  the  Jehu  who  sits 
in  front,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  rapidly-flitting 
panorama  of  the  traffic  at  the  sides.  For  the 
owner  of  that  64in. -geared  tandem  would  as  soon 
think  of  trusting  the  Artist  alone  with  his  best  girl, 
or  even  his  best  box  of  cigars,  as  to  entrust  him 
with  the  guidance  of  the  sensitive  vehicle ;    so  the 
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sketcher  was  perforce  fain  to  assume  the  back  seat, 
whereon  his  horizontal  line  of  vision  direct  ahead 
intersected  the  central  seam  of  the  Narrator's  serge 
jacket  at  a  point  three  inches   and   a  quarter  below 
the   collar's   edge.      The   consequence  of  this  was, 
that  whilst  the  leader  was  carefully  manoeuvring  to 
get  around  a  block  of  vans  or  omnibuses,  backing 
and    tacking    as    the    necessity    of    the    moment 
demanded,  the  man  in  the  rear  would  be  steadily 
plodding    forward     in    blissful     ignorance    of    the 
requirements   of  the   moment;    so  that  it  became 
imperative    to     secure     concerted    action — in    the 
absence  of  a  brake — by  the  invention  of  a  system  of 
manual  signals   very    much    resembling    the   code 
adopted  by  the  navigators  of  penny  steamboats  on 
the  broad  and  silvery  Thames  ;    the  tandem's  pilot 
accordingly    signalled     "  ease    her,"    "  stop    her,'' 
"turn  her  astarn,"  or  "go  on  ahead,"  as  the  exi- 
gency of  the   moment  might  demand,   by  means  of 
graphic  waves  of  the  left  hand,  what  time  the  right 
hand    was   engaged    in   manipulating  the   steering 
handle,  and  there  appeared  an  urgent  demand  for  a 
third  hand  to  keep  the  bell  going.     In  this  fashion, 
therefore,  we  threaded   the  mazes  of  the  crowdiest 
portion  of  the  world;    and   after  crossing  by   the 
Mansion   House  sought,  through  the    Poultry   and 
Cheapside,  to  reach  Ironmonger  Lane.     After  some- 
manoeuvring,  we  entered  that  narrow  defile,  only  to 
be  summarily  forced   to  back  out  again  by  the  dis- 
covery that  a  cab  was  coming  out;  but  at  length  we 
got  the  road  and  drew  up  next  door  to  the  building 
at  the  summit  of  which  the  offices  of  the  National 
Cyclists'    Union  are    situated.      Climbing   the   four 
flights  of  stairs  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  that 
the    official   in    charge    had,    in    collegiate    phrase, 
"  sported   the    oak" — the    door    being    locked    and 
..labelled    by    an    announcement,    "Back   at    1.30." 
Turning  back,  we  again  plunged  into  the  vortex  of 
fraffic  by  the  Mansion   House,  and  sought  Thread- 
needle   Street,  where    the    Artist    mounted    guard 
whilst  the  Narrator  elbowed  his  way  up  the  stuff'y 
little  court  leading  to   the   Stock  Exchange.     "  Call 
Lacy  Hillier"  was  the  order  given  to  the  waiter  at 
the  door,  and  Lacy  Hillier  was  called  ;  but  he  came 
not,  and  our  patience  was  unrewarded.     One-thirty 
having  arrived.  Ironmonger  Lane  was  again  sought 
for;  and  on  reaching  its  corner  the  bell  cleared  the 
way  of  everybody  except  a  particularly  pachyder- 
matous  young   gentleman    engaged   in   the   genteel 
occupation   of  hawking  matches,  who  appeared   to 
be  fully  impressed  by  the  conviction  that  tricyclists 
were  Pariahs  who  have  no  right  to  use  the  streets, 
f(jr  he  stood  direct  in  the  middle  of  the  lane  with  a 
stolidity   worthy   of   a    better   cause.      A    bicyclist 
would  probably   have   been  overthrown  by  such  an 
obstruction,   but   the   tandem    possessed    sufficient 


stability  to  enable  the  pilot's  left  hand  to  administer 
summary  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  with  complete 


satisfaction  to  its  riders  and  to  the  considerable 
amusement  of  the  onlookers. 

Once  again  the  four  flightsof  stairs  were  mounted, 
but  still  the  N.C.U.  offices  were  unassailable,  and 
the  gentleman  who  was  coming  "  back  at  1.30" 
must  have  meant  that  hour  of  the  clock  by  the  New 
Time,  as  he  certainly  did  not  appear  by  1.30  p.m. 
We  waited  a  l:iit,  however,  in  the  street  below, 
soothed  by  the  strains  coming  from  a  hurdy-gurdy 
actuated  by  a  stalwart  Italian  woman  in  native  garb, 
whose  picturesque  appearance  seemed  to  have  a 
gi^eat  effect  upon  my  artistic  companion,  until  I  dis- 
covered that  his  attention  was  really  engrossed  by  a 
very  pretty  young  Italian  girl  who  superintended 
the  financial  arrangements  of  the  enterprise ;  but 
when  this  young  foreigner,  emboldened  by  the  fact 
of  our- apparently  waiting  there  expressly  to  gaze 
upon  her,  came  forward  with  a  chubby  baby  in  her 
arms  and  essayed  to  entice  us  to  nurse  the  cherub, 
we  were  fain  to  mount  our  tricycle  and  beat  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat,  leaving  the  picturesque  but  incon- 
venient group  of  musicians  to  be  "  moved  on"  by  the 
next  policeman  who  explored  the  wilds  of  "  Tin- 
founder"  Lane. 

Up  Cheapside  was  our  next  move,  and  this  time 
the  Artist  had  to  go  into  a  business  house  himself, 
and  having  faithfully  promised  not  to  be  gone  more 
than  a  minute,  and  not  to  stop  gossiping — as,  alas  ! 
is  his  wont — he  as  faithfully  kept  his  word  by  being 
away  exactly  seventeen  minutes  by  Bow  Church 
clock,  what  time  the  Narrator  sat  gloomily  on  the 
tandem,  the  admired  of  all  beholders,  and  the  butt 
for  all  the  chaff  evolved  from  the  facile  ideas  of  peri- 
patetic vendors  of  the  thousand  and  one  articles  that 
can  be  l)ought  for  a  penny  apiece  nowhere  so  readily 
as   in  Cheapside.     During  this   seventeen   minutes 
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that  particular  portion  of  the  City  was  unusually 
free  from  the  casual  cyclist,  none  but  A.  F.  Thomp- 
son and  Doodle  Robinson — ^just  returned  from 
Panama — greeting  the  impatiently  -  waiting  tan- 
demon. 

With  a  mendacious  air  of  jaunty  cheerfulness,  the 
Sketcher  at  last  came  out,  and  tried  to  pretend  that 
he  had  only  been  gone  four  minutes,  and  had  not 
been  retailing  the  current  gossip  about  the  Livei'pool 
Local  Centre,  and  the  Webb  case,  and  the  Easter 
handicaps,  and  Wheel  Life  cartoons,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  the  death  of  the  Lord  Mayor  having  been 


the  bumpy  wood  paving  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  ; 
and  when  the  street  of  newspapers  was  arrived  at  we 
found,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  office  of 
The  Cyclist  was  closed,  so  that  our  eyes  were  not 
gladdened  by  a  sight  of  friend  Judd,  the  publisher. 
As  a  result  of  the  day's  sport  up  to  this  time,  then, 
our  journey  was  drawn  blank  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  Cheapside  episode,  which  I 
shrewdly  suspect  contained  more  gossip  than  busi- 
ness. 

Being  an-hungered,  we  now  sought  to  obtain  some 
light  refreshment  at  an  Italian  cafe  opposite  Iliffe's, 


accelerated  by  his  visit  to  the  South  London  T.C. 
conversazione,  and  the  prospects  for  the  Surrey  Cup, 
and  The  Tricyclist  touring  articles,  and  similar  absorb- 
ing topics,  in  contemptuous  indifference  to  the  agonies 

ong  endured  by  his  solitary  companion  outside. 

Fleet  Street  was  nextTto  be  reached  ;  and  the  wily 
pilot  of  the  tandem  struck  off  down   Newgate  Street 

and  the  Old  Bailey,  so  as  to  get  asphalte,  instead  of 


[See  page  i77. 
where  the  tandem  was  drawn  up  to  the  kerb  and 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  a  small  boy  of 
tender  physique  but  vigorous  lungs,  whose  instruc- 
tions were  to  come  in  and  yell  to  us  in  the  event  of 
anybody  presuming  to  lay  so  much  as  a  finger  upon 
the  sacred  vehicle.  Our  inner  men  having  been 
satisfied,  the  watchful  juvenile's  heart  was  made 
glad    within    him   by   the   reward   of  a   halfpenny 
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"from  which  he  might  keep  the  change,  and  never 
mind  a  receipt;"  and  as  by  this  time  the  traffic 
was  diminishing  by  reason  of  Saturday  afternoon's 
cessation  from  business,  we  rode  more  easily  by  the 
way  we  had  come,  and  by  Hackney  Road  sought 
the  wilds  of  Victoria  Park,  where  the  Artist  had 
appointed  to  meet  a  man  called  Titanambungo — a 
person  who,  I  learn  from  a  weekly  newspaper,  can 
do  three  things  that  the  co-editor  of  that  paper 
can't  do.  "  Bet  you  a  dollar  he  won't  be  there," 
was  my  derisive  reply  to  the  announcement  that 
three-fifteen  was  the  time  appointed  ;  and  our  two 
dexter  palms  closed  on  the  bargain. 

I  bought  a  new  tool-bag  with  that  dollar. 

After  calling  at  home  for  ablutionary  purposes,  we 
found  that  there  was  barely  time  to  go  on  the  club- 


macadam  of  the  Lea  Bridge  Road  at  a  rare  bat ; 
but  the  only  ti'icyclists  we  overhauled  were  chiefly 
novices  on  antiquated  mounts,  and — at  Waltham- 
stow — a  young  man  on  a  "  Humber,"  with  the  word 
"  Crusaders  "  writ  very  large  on  his  tool-bag.  Then 
a  couple  of  men  were  passed,  riding  a  "  Rotary " 
tandem  ;  and  now  that  the  probability  was  that  we 
had  gone  by  a  different  road  to  that  followed  by  our 
club,  we  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Rotarists  to 
take  us  on  in  a  little  impromptu  burst.  "  How 
much  start  will  you  take  from  here  to  the  Roe- 
buck ?"  was  our  enquiry,  and  "  Half-an-hour  !"  was 
the  cool  rejoinder.  (The  distance  was  about  three 
miles.) 

Leaving  these  soulless  sportsmen  to  grind  their 
spiritless  way  upon  their  sordid  tandem,  we  spun 
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run.  In  point  of  fact,  the  club  had  already  started 
when  we  reached  the  secluded  railway  station  at 
which  our  weekly  gathering  takes  place.  The 
destination  was  Buckhurst  Hill,  but  we  had  not  to 
be  there  till  six-thirty,  so  guessed  that  the  club 
would  go  by  some  circuitous  route.  "  Let's  mow 
'em  down,"  was  the  resolve,  and  off  we  started  in 
the  wrong  direction.  "  Gone  the  other  way," 
shouted  a  tradesman  ;  and  the  other  way  we 
accordingly    turned,     banging     along     the     rough 


[See  fiage  in. 

ahead,  enjoying  for  the  first  time  during  the  day  the 
sensation  of  riding  along  at  a  good  steady  swing 
through  the  clear  air  of  Epping  Lower  Forest.  At 
Woodford,  there  were  some  tricyclists  of  evidently 
recent  development,  three  ladies  on  sociables  and 
a  tandem,  and  two  Ottoists ;  but  no  sign  of  our 
clubmen.  Watching  the  "  Otto  "  riders  slowly  start 
off  down  the  incline  towards  Chingford  Hatch,  we 
were  amused  at  the  caution  they  had  to  use  in 
manipulating  their  swingers  down  a   descent   that 
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the  merest  novice  could  coast  at  full  speed  on  a 
tricycle,  or  that  a  bicyclist  would  calmly  fly  with 
legs-over-handles. 

It  was  still  early — too  early  to  seek  the  Roebuck  ; 
and  we  knew  that  the  Clissold  Bicycle  Club  would 
be  at  Chingford  this  afternoon,  to  be  photographed  in 
full  war-paint.  Down  by  Whitehall  Road  we  there- 
fore pursued  our  way,  and  drew  up  at  the  Forest 
Hotel.  In  the  garden  at  the  rear  some  dozen  or  so 
of  the  C.B.C.  were  in  uniform,  and  three  or  four  in 
mufti ;  and  whilst  they  were  posing  pretty  on  the 
steps  of  a  chalet  in  a  corner  of  the  garden,  the  Artist 
took  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  life-like  portrait  of 
Mr.  Thomas,  the  cyclists'  photographer,  in  the  act 
of  focussing  the  group,  blissfully  ignorant  that  he 
himself  was  being  "  taken  off"  from  behind. 

Bidding  adieu  to  the  Clissolders,  we  sought  the 
field  in  the  rear,  where  our  magnanimity  allowed 
the  man  of  gelatine  to  secure  an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  our  distinguished  selves  in  the  act  of  riding 
up  a  hill,  the  result  being,  I  am  assured,  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  the  artistic  perceptions  of  my  com- 
panion, although  it  was  unfeeling  —not  to  say 
brutal — of  him  to  remark  that  the  lady's  dress-guard 
over  the  front  chain  acted  as  a  merciful  shield  to 
prevent  my  nether  limbs  being  perceptible  to 
the  discriminating  eye  of  any  p'n  sinlnuiral 
connoisseur  who  might  come  across  the  phot'igtaf  i.. 

By  this  time  six  o'clock  had  struck,  and  tlie  tai)- 
deuj's  head  was  turned  towards  Woodford  again. 
At  the  top  of  the  Whitehall  Road,  the  sound  of  a 
familiar  Calliope  whistle  brought  us  to  a  standstill  ; 
but  there  was  no  tricycle  in  sight.  There,  though, 
on  foot,  came  a  blue-garbed  form  with  a  gold  badge 
on  cap,  and  the  captain  of  our  club  ran  up  to  us  with 
the  explanation  that  his  "jigger  had  broken  down." 
A  disastrous  week,  altogether,  it  had  been  to  him. 
On  the  Monday  the  axle  of  his  "  Weston "  had 
broken  at  Cambridge.  This  afternoon  he  had 
started  on  a  "  Carver,"  which  broke  down  at  two 
miles.  Returning,  he  had  made  a  fresh  start  on  a 
racing  "Traveller,"  and  on  reaching  Woodford  a 
wheel  had  collapsed.  "  Laced  spokes  again  !" 
Leaving  the  wreck  at  the  Woodford  "  Toffee 
Cavern,"  he  had  come  on  a  pied  towards  the  Roe- 
buck. 

The  Narrator  has  before  now  remarked  that  he  is 
a  man  of  resource.  He  is  aware  that  he  is  also  a 
man  of  transcendent  egotism  ;  but  that  is  beside  the 
question.  Just  now,  the  problem  at  Woodford  was 
to  get  three  men  to  the  Roebuck  on  one  tricycle. 
The  Artist,  being  a  light  weight,  was  ordered  forward. 
The  Captain  took  the  rear  saddle  ;  and  on  the  foot- 
rest  the  feather-weight  stood,  facing  backwards, 
steadying  himself  by  clutching  the  Narrator's  shoul- 
ders.      Forward    we    went    in     this    fashion,    and 


triumphantly  reached  our  destination  in  very  short 
time,  although  a  small  infant  did  its  best  to  Kemmis- 
Betty  us  by  rushing  frantically  at  the  machine  as  we 
were  passing  the  Bald-faced  Stag. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  cyclists  in  the  Roebuck 
stable-yard.  That  we  had  expected.  But  from  a 
Roebuck  point  of  view  the  gathering  was  small. 
From  a  Roebuck  point  of  view,  a  hundred-and-forty 
cyclists  are  merely  a  circumstance.  Three  hundred 
is  about  Roebuck  form.  While  greeting  some  of  the 
dozen  members  of  our  club  who  had  arrived,  we 
were  confidentially  button-holed  by  one  man,  who 
remarked  in  a  tragic  whisper  that  there  was  sure  to 
be  such  a  mob  at  the  tea-table  that  we  should  be 
starved  as  badly  as  we  had  been  at  Wandsworth 
after  the  Barnes  Meet  last  year.  He  proposed  that 
we  should  go  to  the  Stalled-face  Bag  and  have  a 
quiet  tea  all  to  ourselves,  "  with  a  hand  at  vingt-et-un 
to  follow,  you  know."  But  no,  our  words  were 
pledged  to  assist  at  the  smoking  concert  that  was  to 
follow  the  repast  at  the  Roebuck,  and  we  resolved 
to  die  rather  than  forsake  our  posts.  Besides,  we 
always  lose  moneys  when  playing  vingt-et-un. 

There  was  rather  a  heterogeneous  congregation  of 

wheelmen — ordinary,    "  Facile,"    and    "  Kangaroo  " 

bicyclists,  tricNclists  of  all    umunts,   and  an   "Otto" 
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ribboned  straw  hats.  All  kinds  and  conditions  «  m 
there  ;  but  the  youuger  class  of  bicyclisl.  piedomi- 
nated. 

We  were  not  starved.  There  was  plenty  to  eat, 
and  of  a  kind  that  suited  the  bulk  of  the  eaters. 
The  editor  of  one  weekly  journal  took  the  chair, 
and  his  literary  antagonist  astonished  the  natives  by 
affably  hob-nobbing  with  him.  Next  week,  the  two 
would  probably  be  calling  each  other  swear  words 
in  print ;  but  now,  instead  of  springing  at  each 
other's  throats,  they  seemed  to  be  actually  civil  ! 

After  tea,  there  was  a  dispersal  around  for  a 
time ;  and  this  interval,  during  which  the  waiters 
were  clearing  the  tables,  was  probably  the  best  part 
of  the  entertainment,  as  it  afforded  men  an  oppor- 
tunity of  finding  each  other  out  and  chatting  with 
each  other  in  unconstraint.  Then,  the  footlights  on 
the  stage  were  illuminated,  chairs  were  resumed  at 
the  table,  and  the  evening's  diversion  commenced. 
Comic  songs  held  sole  sway.  Nothing  else  would 
retain  the  attention  of  the  audience.  A  crack  pro- 
fessional reciter,  declaiming  "The  Midnight  Charge," 
actually  had  to  stop  twice  and  call  for  silence  in 
consequence  of  some  fellows  holding  colloquy  with 
the  waiters  concerning  sundry  whiskeys  and  water. 
Such  as  it  was,  the  programme  was  gradually  got 
through,   although  the  cyclists  on  whose  behalf  all 
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the  trouble  was  being  taken  were  supremely  in- 
different to  the  calls  for  order,  many  sitting  on  the 
tables  in  defiance  of  ex  cathedral  requests  to  the 
contrary.  There  was  also  too  much  of  the  conjur- 
ing element  introduced.  At  last  it  came  to  an  end. 
The  chairman  vainly  endeavoured  to  procure  a 
moment's  silence  for  a  parting  speech  ;  the  sweet 
youths  would  have  none  of  it,  but  hurried  out  as 
though  politeness  and  gratitude  were  non-existent. 

If  the  gentleman  who  took  the  trouble  to  organise 
that  concert  ever  does  so  again,  he  must  be  of  a 
most  forgiving  temperament. 


when  stabling  it,  so  that  it  was  unmanageable.  This 
plan  can  be  recommended  in  preference  even  to  a 
padlock  and  chain. 

There  was  a  vast  sea  of  red  and  white  lights  out- 
side. Bicycle  hub-lamps  everywhere.  The  head- 
lamp for  the  bicycle  seems  to  have  become  totally 
extinct  of  late  years,  the  lantern  on  the  axle  holding 
supreme  sway. 

From  the  Roebuck  door,  the  ground  rises  slightly ; 
and  it  was  painful  to  witness  the  efforts  of  some 
bicyclists  to  mount  on  the  machine.  Such  a  hop- 
ping, and   wobbling  and  tumbling ;  it  reminded  us 


There  were  exceptions,  of  course  ;  but  the  unruly 
party  made  things  seem  all  black.  "  Rowdy  lot, 
altogether,"  was  the  verdict  evoked  in  consequence. 
Yet  I  doubt  if  the  majority  were  to  blame.  A  very 
little  ink  defiles  a  great  deal  of  milk,  you  know,  and 
the  Roebuck  smoking  concert's  spoliation  was  very 
likely  the  result  of  pure  thoughtlessness  on  the  part 
of  some  young  bicyclists  who  have  not  learnt  good 
manners ;  in  the  face  of  which  drawbacks  all  the 
good  behaviour  of  the  reasonable  majority  was 
thrown  away. 

We  stopped  in  the  room  till  it  was  nearly  empty, 
and  then  went  to  light  our  lamp.  The  tandem  was 
safe ;  we  knew  it  would  be'all  right,  having  taken  the 
simple  precaution   to    remove   the   steering-handle 


irresistibly  of  the  gallery  at  Bingley  Hall.  I  dis- 
mounted, indeed,  to  help  some  men  into  their 
saddles  when  they  had  vainly  attempted  to  reach 
them,  troubled  alike  by  the  risingiground  and  the 
bewildering  array  of  lights  flitting^around.  When 
we  fairly  made  a  start,  some  fifty  bicycles  were  in 
front ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  we  prevailed 
upon  them  to  take  order  to  the  left,  so  as  to  leave  us 
room  to  pass.  Stormont  and  Big  Ben  kept  going,' 
however,  and  one  by  one  we  mowed  the  bikers  down, 
eventually  passing  the  last  of  them  at  Forest  Rise, 
and  leaving  all  far  behind  except  one  rash  man,  who 
seemed  resolved  to  let  us  clear  the  road  for  him ; 
so  he  stuck  behind  us  with  an  enthusiasm  worthy  a 
better  cause,  and  his  panting  breath  was  audible  to 
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the  naked  ear  of  my  companion.  Keeping  up  a 
rattling  pace,  the  tandem  arrived  home  in  some 
astonishingly  short  time,  which  the  Artist  checked  ; 
but  as  his  watch  has  not  been  certificated  at  Kew 
Observatory,  I  dare  not  give  particulars,  lest  the 
N.C.U.  should  suspend  me  for  a  twelvemonth. 

We  reached  home.  The  Artist  made  a  speech 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  having  relevance  to  the 
superior  qualities  of  a  high-geared  tandem  for  night- 
riding,  but  I  am  not  going  to  inflict  it  upon  you. 


Anybody  who  doesn't  know  all  about  it  had  better 
apply  to  the  man  of  pencils.  We  had  completed 
our  day's  outing,  and  done  nothing  very  remarkable. 
City  riding  is  amusing  recreation  ;  but  after  all  is 
said  and  done  I  don't  see  that  I  have  had  anything 
to  write  about  worthy  of  the  enthusiasm  displayed 
by  the  knight  of  the  sketch-book.  We  went  to  the 
City,  and  we  went  to  a  smoking  concert,  and  on  the 
whole  it  was  quite  a  conventional  trip. 


->-•-<- 
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IT  was  a  fine  sunshiny  morning  of  June  this  year, 
the   sort   of  morning  that   makes   everybody, 
especially  cyclists  starting  on  a  tour,  in  a  good 
humour  with  themselves  and  everybody  else.     This 
was  the  morning  on  which  we  had  planned  to  begin 
our  holiday. 

Before  going  further  it  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to 
introduce  ourselves.  Frank  Hales  and  myself  are 
both  cyclists,  of  course  ;  we  live  in  the  same  town — 
Beckenham — we  are  both  "  in  the  City;"  we  are  just 
of  an  age  —  being  rather  over  twenty  -  two  —  we 
both  ride  the  same  make  of  machine,  and  nearly 
the  same  size,  Frank's  being  55in.,  while  mine  is  56in. 
Anyone  will  see,  as  the  saying  is,  "  with  half  an  eye," 
that  we  are  rather  tall.  Frank  is  a  jolly  fellow,  with 
a  good-humoured  smile,  rather  nice-looking,  and  a 
perfect  gentleman  ;  of  myself  I  will  say  nothing, 
only  that  I  hope  I  may  lay  claim  to  the  latter  title. 
Well,  as  before  said,  we  were  commencing  a  tour 
round  the  Midland  Counties.  Starting  about  g.o 
a.m.,  we  took  the  train  for  Charing  Cross,  so  as  to 
get  over  the  awful  roads  between  our  home  and  that 
place.  Reaching  there  about  lo.o  a.m.,  we  partly 
rode,  partly  walked,  up  Regent  and  Oxford  Streets, 
turning  off  up  the  Tottenham  Court  Road.  We 
intended  to  get,  if  possible,  to  Northampton  the 
same  evening  ;  but  fate  willed  otherwise. 

We  rode  on  pretty  leisurely  through  Barnet  and 
South  Mimms,  arriving  at  St.  Albans  about  lunch, 
time.  When  going  up  the  hill  into  this  place, 
rather  an  ominous  rattle  was  noticed  in  the  region 
of  my  back  wheel.     Dismounting,  I  found  one  of  the 

back    wheel   nuts    was    missing    (having,    probably, 
objected  to  being  taken  whither  ive  wished,  it  had 

gone    "  prospecting"    of  its    own    accord),  and    the 

bearing  was  rapidly  coming  loose. 

Now,  we  always  carry  a  few  odd  nuts  in  our  valises, 

but,  strange  to  say,  not  one  would  fit,  so  we  went 

on  into    the    town,   soon    procuring   one   suitable. 

Having  been  delayed  by  this  occurrence,  we,  being 


perfectly  independent,  as  all  cyclists  are — especially 
when  touring — agreed  to  interview  the  abbey,  which 
was  done  ;  and  after  a  look  around,  finding  time  was 
getting  on,  we  proposed  to  return  to  our  hotel — the 
name  of  which  I  forget — which  proposition  being 
unanimously  carried,  we  did. 

Eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  saw  us  again  on  the 
road,  but  we  had  not  gone  above  three  or  four  miles 
when,  my  machine  seeming  to  run  rather  stiffly,  we 
dismounted  outside  a  jolly  little  country  inn  yclept 
the  Punch  Bowl,  and  found  the  back  wheel  had  been 
screwed  up  too  tight.  We  soon  rectified  that,  and 
then  elected  not  to  go  any  further,  but  stop  the 
night  at  this  haven  of  rest.  This  Punch  Bowl  is 
worth  anyone's  while  stopping  at,  for  everybody  is 
treated  right  royally,  and  at  an  exceedingly  moder- 
ate charge.  It  was  probably  built  in  the  "  good  old 
times"  (what  would  our  cyclists  have  done  if 
they  had  lived  then  ?)  when  the  roads  of  our  island 
were  navigated  in  a  different  style  from  the  present. 
By  the  the  way,  nearly  every  country  hostelry  has 
had  something  or  other  to  do  with  coaching. 

In  the  morning  we  were  off  soon  after  breakfast, 
and,  having  a  fine  wind  at  our  backs,  we  soon  had 
passed  the  straw-plaiting  town  of  Dunstable,  and 
then  made  for  Hockliffe,  where  the  road  divided, 
one  branch  leading  to  Coventry,  the  other  to 
Northampton.  We  turned  off  to  the  right,  passing 
through  Newport  Pagnel,  and  before  long  were  in 
Hackleton,  a  little  village  about  four  or  five  miles 
from  Northampton.  From  this  village  the  road  is 
mostly  up-hill  for  about  three  miles,  and  then  com- 
mences a  long  descent  in  the  latter  town.  We 
spurted,  and  then  began  to  fly  the  hill,  I  leading  by 
about  six  yards  or  so,  our  bells  merrily  tinkling  as  if 
to  keep  time  with  with  our  exhilaration,  for  we  were 
in  the  best  of  spirits  imaginable  as  we  rapidly 
descended  the  hill  "  legs  over." 

Spinning  down  the  hill  near  Queen  Eleanor's 
Cross,   we    espied    a   carriage   ascending,    and   the 
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horses  seemed  to  be  getting  restive— perhaps  the 
noise  of  our  bells  frightened  them.  I  had  just  time 
to  yell  "  Look  out  for  the  horses !"  when  I  was 
past, safely  indeed, but  barely  so ;  when,  hearing  a  thud, 
I  instantly  suspected  something  wrong,  so  stopping 
the  machine  as  soon  as  possible,  I  dismounted  and 
ran  back,  finding  Frank  lying  insensible  by  the  side 
of  the  road.  It  appeared  he  had  got  rather  nervous 
at  the  sight  of  the  restive  horses,  and  had  steered 
too  near  the  path,  coming  into  contact  with  a  large 
stone.  He  was  thrown  heavily,  and,  having  fallen 
on  his  head,  was  stunned ;  besides,  his  face  and 
hands  were  badly  cut,  but,  fortunately,  no  bones 
were  broken.  The  carriage  and  its  occupants  had 
already  halted,  and  were  coming  to  see  if  anything 
could  be  done.  There  were  three  people  in  the 
carriage,  an  old  gentleman,  a  lady  of  about  45,  and 
a  young  girl  of  some  ig  summers.  The  old  gentle- 
man was  the  young  lady's  uncle,  and  the  lady  was 
her  mother. 

She  was  a  fine  girl — tall,  dark,  with  beautiful 
lustrous  eyes,  and  a  splendid  figure  ;  in  fact,  as  the 
saying  is,  "  as  pretty  a  girl  as  you'd  meet  in  a  day's 
march."  She  seemed  most  affected  at  the  sight  of 
poor  Frank  lying  there  unconscious  on  the  ground, 
and  I  heard  her  whisper,  "If  it  had  only  been 
Harry,  ma !"  Harry,  I  afterwards  found,  was  her 
brother. 

The  old  gentleman  said  he  had  a  son  a  cyclist, 
and  he  would  never  be  forgiven  if  he  didn't  take  us 
home  with  him  and  see  after  us  in  our  distress.  He 
asked  if  we  had  any  friends  in  the  town  to  go  to,  and 
when  he  heard  we  had  not,  he  said,  "  Then  you 
must  certainly  come  home  with  us ;  we  will  put 
your  friend  to  bed,  and  perhaps  he  will  be  all  i-ight 
in  the  morning.  We  therefore  got  Frank  lifted  into 
the  carriage,  and  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive 
home.  We  put  the  remains  of  Frank's  machine  in 
the  carriage,  as  it  was  severely  damaged ;  after  he 
had  fallen,  it  appeared  of  its  own  accord  to  have 
charged  one  of  the  trees  by  the  side  of  the  road 
with  sufficient  force  to  break  the  rim  and  bend 
the  handle-bars.     Well,  they  drove  us  to  their  home 

in  the  B Road,  and  would  insist  on  us  stopping, 

at  least  till  Frank  was  well  enough  to  proceed. 

He  was  immediately  put  to  bed,  having  in  the 
meantime  recovered  consciousness,  and  he  slept 
soundly  till  the  next  morning,  when,  beyond  a  few 
bruises  and  cuts,  he  seemed  all  right,  but  said  he 
felt  severely  shaken.  After  he  had  been  attended 
to,  the  uncle,  mother,  and  daughter  proceeded  to  in- 
terview me,  and  I  told  them  all  the  reader  is  ac- 
quainted with. 

When  they  found  we  lived  at  Beckenham,  they 
asked,  "  Do  you  happen  to  know  Kingston  and  Rip- 
ley ?"     (Fancy  !  did  we  know  Ripley?) 


"  Ah  !  we  do,  indeed,"  I  replied.  "  It  is  our 
favourite  ride  ;  and  we  know  most  of  the  cyclists 
who  frequent  that  road." 

"  Do  you  know  anyone  named  Stanton  who  lives 
at  Kingston  ?"  the  young  lady  immediately  rejoined. 

"  That  we  certainly  do  ;  why,  we  were  on  that 
road  with  him  only  a  month  or  so  previously,"  I 
replied.  I  also  said  that  we  had  become  acquainted 
with  him  a  long  while  back,  and  knew  his  name 
by  seeing  him  write  it  in  the  visitors'  book  at  the 
Anchor. 

"  Well,"  the  young  lady  said,  "  I  am  his  sister,  and 
this  is  his  mother." 

"  I  am  very  happy,  I'm  sure,  to  meet  with  friends 
so  kind,"  I  replied,  rising. 

"  Pray  don't  mention  it,"  replied  Mademoiselle. 
"  I  wonder  what  Harry  would  say,  and  Geoi'ge  too, 
if  they  found  we  had  not  helped  a  cyclist  in  dis- 
tress."    (George  was  the  cousin  before  spoken  of.) 

It  appeared  that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Stanton,  from 
Kingston,  had  come  to  stay  awhile  with  their  rela- 
tives at  Northampton,  while  the  brother  whom 
we  knew  had  ridden  down  by  road.  After  tea  I 
despatched  Frank's  machine  for  repairs  to  the 
makers,  and  wired  them  to  know  how  soon  we 
could  have  it  back,  as  we  were  touring.  They  pro- 
mised the  machine  in  a  week — and  kept  their  pro- 
mise, too. 

Just  after  arriving  in  a  knock  came  at  the  door, 
and  we  heard  a  hearty  voice  call  out,  "  Hallo  !  uncle, 
whose  machine  is  this  covered  in  dust  ?"  "  Come 
and  see,"  laconically  replied  the  uncle,  whose  name 
we  were  told  was  Mr.  Hunter.  Judge,then,  of  Harry's 
surprise  to  find  me  there.  "  Hallo  !  old  man,  how 
are  you,  and  how  did  you  find  us  out  ?"  One  of  these 
questions  was  easily  answered  by  a  "  Quite  wel  , 
thanks ;"  but  the  other  necessitating  rather  a 
lengthy  reply,  I  had  to  go  through  the  narrative 
all  over  again.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  was 
duly  introduced  to  Mr.  George  Hunter,  the  cousin 
of  our  Ripley  acquaintance.  When  I  had  finished, 
Mademoiselle  asked  when  Frank's  machine  would  be 
repaired.  I  said  I  was  afraid  we  should  not  be  able 
to  get  it  before  a  week.  Mr.  Hunter,  sen.,  imme- 
diately said  kindly,  "  Then  make  up  your  mind  to 
stop  here  till  then."  Of  course  I  thanked  him  on 
behalf  of  Frank  and  myself. 

Next  morning  Frank  appeared,  looking  rather  cut 
and  bruised,  but  certainly  better  than  on  the  pre- 
vious night.  That  day  passed  pleasantly  among 
our  new  friends,  and  next  morning  we  went  down 
town  and  hired  a  sociable  (Frank  having  completely 
recovered),  with  which  we  rode  to  the  residence  of 
our  kind  friends. 

Just  as  we  four  boys  were  about  to  start  for  a  run, 
the  young  lady   (whose  name  long  before  this  we 
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learnt  was  Editli)  came  to  the  door  to  see  us  off.  A 
sudden  thought  struck  me,  acting  in  accordance 
with  which  I  said,  "  I  think  I'd  rather  go  on  my 
bicycle."  "  You're  surely  not  going  to  make  me 
tool  this  '  soche  '  all  alone,  old  man  ?" 

"  Perhaps  Miss  Stantou  would  have  no  objection 
to  accompany  you,"  I  answered,  turning  toward 
that  young  lady,  who  blushed  and  said  that  she  was 
afraid  she  wasn't  competent,  having  only  been  on  a 
machine  once  previously. 

Frank  politely  said  he  would  soon  teach  her  the 
mysteries  of  the  art,  the  other  boys  joined  in,  and 
finally  she  agreed  to  come. 

It  was  a  strange  fact,  but  each  time  we  hired  that 
sociable  /  never  had  a  hand  in  driving  it  further 
than  to  and  from  the  owner's  and  our  friend's  house. 

A  week  soon  passed,  and  it  was  evident  that  there 
was  a  pretty  good  understanding  between  Miss 
Edith  and  Frank,  notwithstanding  the  very  short 
time  they  had  been  acquainted. 

Promptly  Frank's  bicycle  came  back,  looking  like 
new,  and  then  we  began  to  think  it  was  time  for 
starting  away,  having  been  so  long  there  ;  so  we  ac- 
quainted our  kind  friends  of  that  fact.  We  imme- 
diately learned  from  Miss  Edith  that  herself  and 
mother  were  themselves  about  to  return  to 
Kingston  on  the  morrow  or  day  after.  Harry  put  in 
that,  if  we  had  nothing  better  to  do,  we  must  come 
and  spend  the  remainder  of  our  holidays  with  him. 
Of  course  we  had  nothing  better  to  do,  and  were 
very  pleased  to  accept  their  invitation,  especially  as 
it  was  seconded  by  Miss  Edith.  We  told  them  we 
intended  riding  home  through  Coventry  and  Stony 


Stratford.  So,  after  thanking  them  heartily,  off  we 
went.  Harry  would  have  come  with  us,  but  he 
wanted  to  go  home  by  train  to  see  after  the  luggage 
and  take  the  bother  off  his  mother  and  sister's 
hands. 

We  went  on  to  Coventry  and  had  a  look  round, 
stopping  the  night,  then  on  next  morning  to  our 
friends  at  the  Punch  Bowl,  and  the  morning  after 
on  to  Charing  Cross — this  part  of  the  journey  not 
being  very  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  "  spoilt  Ripley 
Road  cyclists,"  as  one  of  our  papers  has  it. 

There  we  took  train  for  Kingston,  having  to 
change  lines  at  Waterloo,  and  arrived  at  Mr. 
Stanton's  at  about  six  p.m.,  finding  that  they  had 
got  home  about  noon.  We  then  took  ourselves  off 
down  the  Ripley  Road,  whither  we  were  informed 
Harry  had  gone,  "just  to  stretch  his  legs."  We 
there  finished  the  remainder  of  our  holidays, 
enjoying  ourselves  to  the  utmost  extent. 

Finding  his  sister  so  fond  of  sociablising,  Harry 
ordered  one,  fortunately  getting  it  in  about  a  week, 
while  we  hired  one  in  the  meantime,  Frank,  sly  dog, 
managing  to  get  coxswain's  place  each  time. 

Our  holiday  passed  away  all  too  soon,  and  we  had 
to  return  to  business,  but  very  frequently  we  made 
Kingston  the  destination  of  our  evening  runs. 

The  above  occurred  last  June,  and  matters  have 
since  been  progressing  so  well  that  I  suspect  before 
long  being  called  upon  by  Frank  to  act  as  "  best 
man."  Every  happiness  to  him  ;  but  I  wouldn't 
mind  if  I  were  in  his  shoes.  All  this  happened 
through  Frank's  fall,  and  that,  as  I  said  before,  was 
"  caused  by  a  stone."  Nuttaxe,  F.B.C. 
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THE  chiefs  are  assembled  together  in  council,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  committee  of  the  "  Oak- 
dale  Bicycle  Club"  are  seated  round  the  table 
of  their  committee-room.  At  the  head  of  the  table 
sits  their  captain,  Fred  White,  a  tallish,  well-looking 
fellow,  with  brown  curling  hair  and  fresh  com- 
plexion ;  of  his  features,  which  are  good,  a  firm 
mouth,  telling  a  tale  of  determination,  and  perhaps 
even  obstinacy,  mostly  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
observer.  On  his  right  sits  the  vice-captain,  Ernest 
Herberts,  a  dark,  good-looking  fellow,  with  slight 
moustache  and  whiskers,  who  is  at  this  moment 
busily  engaged  in  drawing  on  the  sheet  of  white 
blotting-paper  before  him.  The  secretary,  Hugh 
Allen,  is  hard  at  work  scribbling  down  draft  minutes 
of  the  business  just  done,  allowing  little  more  of  him 


TER    I. 

to  be  seen  than  a  head  of  straight  fair  hair,  set  on 
square  but  narrow  shoulders ;  but  as  he  glances  up 
we  catch  sight  of  a  thin  face,  relieved  by  a  fair  but 
infant  moustache,  on  which  energy  is  plainly  written. 
The  other  three  present  are  busily  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing some  long-settled  resolution  with  as  much 
vigour  and  earnestness  as  if  the  matter  had  yet  to 
be  considered  ;  but  at  length  George  Allen,  the 
brother  of  the  secretary,  rises.  A  tall,  largely,  but 
well-built  fellow  is  he,  and  his  voice  comes  deeply 
from  the  chest,  unmistakably  bass,  one  thinks,  as  he 
addresses  the  captain  : 

"  Well,  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done, 
Fred  ?  I  should  like  to  try  over  my  new  song  for 
Saturday's  social,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"  One  minute,  you  fellows,"  says  the  secretary, 
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looking  up  hurriedl}'.  "  I've  one  more  thing  to  pro- 
pose, which  I've  kept  for  the  last  purposely,  so  that 
it  mightn't  hinder  other  business." 

"  Oh  !  bother,"  remarks  Harry  Fryer,  the  inevit- 
able funny  man  of  the  club,  commonly  denominated 
the  "  Giddy  Goat,"  a  title  of  which  he  is  not  a  little 
proud — "  Oh  !  bother,  here's  another  idea  of  the 
secretary's.  Of  course,  you'll  all  oppose  it;  hands 
up,  those  against  Mr.  Hugh  Allen's  motion  now 
before  the  meeting,"  and,  putting  up  both  his  hands, 
"  the  '  noes  '  have  it — down  with  it  in  the  minutes. 
Who's  for  a  game  of '  Nap.'  ?" 

"  Order  !"  says  the  captain,  laughing,  "  let's  hear 
the  idea,  at  any  rate,  and  then  we'll  think  about 
sitting  on  it." 

"Well,"  says  the  secretary,  without  heeding  the 
giddy  one's  encouraging  remarks,  "  I  wish  to  propose 
that  we  have  a  club  picnic,  to  which  " 

"  No  !  no  !"  "  Can't  be  done,"  •'  Where  could  we 
have  such  a  thing  ?"  "  Too  great  an  expense," 
"  Ridiculous  !"  and  such  like  are  the  remarks  hurled 
at  the  devoted  head  of  the  secretary  ere  his  pro- 
posal is  well  out  of  his  mouth,  from  which  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  Oakdale  Bicycle  Club  is  yet  a 
youthful  body  to  whom  a  picnic  seems  an  imprac- 
ticable undertaking. 

However,  the  secretary  is  not  dismayed  at  this 
show  of  opposition — he  is  used  to  it,  in  fact,  being  a 
man  of  ideas  which  seldom  carry  ;  so  he  says, 
'■Well,  I  don't  see  the  difficulty  myself;  but  if  you 
fellows  were  to  raise  your  objections  one  by  one.  I 
might  have  a  chance  of  answering  them." 

This,  of  course,  raises  another  storm  of  opposi- 
tion, during  which  the  secretary  tries  to  make  him- 
self heard,  but  at  last  order  is  restored,  and  he  says, 
"  With  regard  to  the  expense,  which  our  vice-captain 
seems  to  think  insurmountable,  I  should  propose 
selling  tickets  at  a  fixed  price  to  admit  one  lady  and 
gentleman." 

"That's  all  very  well,"  objects  George  Allen,  "but 
where  are  the  ladies  to  come  from  ?" 

"  Whitechapel !"  suggests  the  giddy  one;  but  is 
immediately  repressed. 

This  obstacle  duly  surmounted,  the  unfortunate 
secretary  is  immediately  plied  with  objections  as  to 
suitable  date,  time,  mode  of  conveyance  for  the 
ladies,  and  so  forth,  during  which  time  the  captain 
sits  thoughtfully  silent ;  but  at  last,  when  there  is  a 
lull  in  the  argument,  he  leans  forward  and  says, 
"  Well,  the  great  difficulty  to  me  seems  to  be — 
where  ?" 

"  Aye,  where  ?  where  ?"  is  echoed  on  all  sides. 

But  the  secretary  smiles.  "  Now  we  are  coming  to 
the  point,"  saith  he. 

"  As  the  boy  said  when  he  sat  on  his  grandmother's 
darning-needle,"  chimes  in  the  irrepressible,  but  is 


immediately  greeted  with  cries  of  "  Dry  up  !"  and 
"  Go  on,  Hugh  !" 

"Well,  I  know  of  a  splendid  place,"  continues 
the  secretary.  "  Some  nine  miles  from  hence  is  a 
small  village,  not,  I  think,  unknown  to  some  of  us, 
as  we  go  there  every  other  club-run  pretty  well 
and" 

"What,  Wenley  ?"  interrupts  the  captain. 

"  Wenley — by  Jove  !  splendid,"  says  the  vice. 

"And,"  continues  the  secretary,  "  we'll  get  Jack 
Holmes  to  ask  his  uncle  to  let  us  have  the  run  of  the 
little  wood  up  there,  and  then,  of  course.  Miss  Katie 
would  have  to  be  asked  ;  but  I  dare  say  some  of  you 
fellows  would  get  over  that."  This  with  a  sly  wink 
at  the  giddy  one,  who  immediately  breaks  forth — 

"  Katie  Holmes  !  I  object ;  if  she  comes  our  picnic 
will  end  in  a  tragedy.  Fred  will  be  shooting 
Herberts,  and  Herberts  stabbing  the  respected  papa, 
and  the  whole  club  will  be  spoilt." 

This  raises  a  general  laugh,  which,  however,  the 
captain  does  not  seem  to  appreciate,  as  his  rising 
colour  and  contracted  brow  proclaim ;  but  his 
annoyance  soon  vanishes,  and  he  raps  on  the  table 
with  the  official  hammer,  and  says,  "  Well,  gentle- 
men, I  think  I  may  now  put  Mr.  Hugh  Allen's 
motion  before  the  meeting.     Hands  up  for  a  picnic." 

"  Who'd  have  thought  it  ? "  exclaims  Harry 
Fryer,  as  he  looks  round  on  a  circle  of  upraised 
hands,  "  here's  one  of  Hugh's  motions  been  and 
gone  and  carried." 

But  we  will  leave  them  to  work  out  the  modus 
operandi  of  their  gi'eat  undertaking,  contenting  our- 
selves with  the  information  that  it  was  the  longest 
sitting  on  record,  that  George  Allen  did  not  try  over 
his  new  song,  nor  Harry  Fryer  lose  at  Nap.,  as  was 
his  wont,  for  the  proceedings  of  that  committee  and 
the  resolutions  that  they  passed,  are  they  not  written 
in  the  book  of  the  minutes  of  the  Oakdale  Bicycle 
Club  ? 


CHAPTER  II. 
In  the  county  of  Hertford,  "far  from  the  madding 
crowd"  of  the  dusty  highway,  o'ershadowedby  many 
a  spreading  tree,  stands  the  httle  village  of  Wenley, 
the  favourite  resort  of  many  a  North  of  London 
cyclist,  the  tinkle  of  whose  bell  is  a  welcome  sound 
to  the  landlord  of  "  Ye  Olde  Lion,"  as  he  bustles 
about  busied  with  supplying  the  demands  for  tea  of 
some  hungry  club,  or  allaying  the  thirst  of  those 
whose  destination  lies  further  on.  Some  mile  out  of 
Wenley,  on  the  road  leading  to  the  town  of  Barnham, 
stands  a  small  and  ancient  inn  which  is  not  so  well 
known  to  the  generality  of  cyclists.  It  was,  perhaps, 
for  this  reason  that  the  Oakdale  Bicycle  Club  first 
patronised  the  "  Crooked  Billet,"  but  it  has  advan- 
tages,  other  than  its  mere  seclusion,  in  its  charming 
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situation,  its  quoit-ground,  to  wliich  the  Oakdales 
repair  after  tea  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  summer, 
and  in  the  proximity  of  a  beautiful  little  wood,  in 
which  some  of  the  fellows  are  very  fond  of  wander- 
ing in  search  of  wild  flowers — so  they  say  ;  but  it  is 
pretty  well  known  in  the  club  that  a  far  superior  sort 
of  flower  is  the  object  of  their  search.  For  it  was 
here  that  Fred  White,  so  the  story  runs,  whilst 
wandering  amidst  the  trees  one  evening,  in  contem- 
plative mood,  came  across  a  most  charming 
vision — a  dainty  figure  clad  in  white,  an  oval  face 
flushed  with  the  exertion  of  endeavouring  to  reach  a 
cluster  of  honeysuckle,  which  swayed  tantalizingly 
to  and  fro,  just  out  of  the  reach  of  a  plump  little 
hand,  and  a  head  of  bright  fair  hair,  unfettered  by 
the  restriction  of  a  hat.  Fred  approached,  unheard 
and  unobserved  ;  the  fair  one  had  given  up  the 
honeysuckle  as  unobtainable,  and  was  turning  to 
pick  up  her  hat,  which  she  had  extemporised  as  a 
flower-basket,  when  she  caught  sight  of  him. 

"  Allow  me,"  said  the  gallant  Fred,  stepping  up, 
"to  pick  that  for  you." 

"  Oh  !  thank  you,"  replied  the  vision,  "  I  wanted 
it  so  much,  it's  such  a  lovely  cluster." 

Fred  tried  to  say  something  apropos  as  he  handed 
it  to  her,  but  his  usual  glibness  of  tongue  forsook 
him,  so  he  had  to  content  himself  with  bowing,  as 
she  curtseyed  to  him,  and  lightly  tripped  off.  Then 
the  idea  seized  him  to  know  whence  she  came,  so  he 
followed  her  retreating  footsteps  at  a  respectful 
distance,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  her 
enter  the  farm  which  lay  opposite  the  "  Crooked 
Billet."     The  vision  was  Katie  Holmes. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Jack  Holmes  joined 
the  club,  and  on  his  first  run  to  Wenley  he  intro- 
duced the  members  to  Holmwood  Farm,  the  property 
of  his  uncle,  Captain  Holmes,  late  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  now  a  gentleman  farmer,  who  provided  an 
al  fresco  tea  for  them  in  a  summer-house  in  the 
garden.  The  tea-urn  was  presided  over  by  Jack's 
fair  cousin.  Miss  Katie,  and  half  the  club  left  that 
evening  madly  in  love  with  her,  and  none  more  so 
than  our  friend  Fred. 

It  is  in  this  wood,  Holmwood  as  it  is  called,  for  it 
is  part  of  the  property  of  Holmwood  Farm,  that 
the  Oakdales  are  holding  their  picnic  on  this  lovely 
July  day.  Dinner  is  over,  and  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  have  paired  off  to  explore  the  beauties  of 
the  wood,  or  form  sets  for  tennis,  whilst  here  and 
there  a  merry  party  may  be  seen  reclining  on  the 
soft  moss  laughing  and  talking  gaily.  In  a  leafy 
glade,  carpeted  with  soft  grass  springing  up  from 
under  the  fallen  foliage  of  many  years,  shut  in  on 
all  sides  by  tall  hazel  bushes,  save  at  one  end  where 
a  thinning  in  the  bushes  discloses  a  narrow  path, 
stand  two  figures,  the  one  a  young  girl,  dressed  in  a 


light  summer  gown  of  a  soft  blue,  on  her  head  a 
shady  straw  hat  trimmed  with  white,  in  her  hands  a 
small  nosegay  of  wild  flowers,  the  beauties  of  which 
she  can  hardly  appreciate,  as  she  stands  there  ruth- 
lessly picking  the  heads  off  the  prettiest,  and  so 
absorbed  in  the  occupation  is  she,  that  she  seems 
scarcely  to  be  listening  to  the  eloquence  of  her  com- 
panion opposite  her,  a  stalwart  young  bicyclist, 
whose  tight-fitting  suit  of  light  drab  displays  a  well- 
made  and  active  figure.  At  length  she  turns  away, 
with  a  scarce  audible  sigh,  dropping,  as  she  does  so, 
the  mutilated  flowers,  which  her  companion  imme- 
diately stoops  down  and  picks  up  eagerly,  and  they 
push  their  way  silently  through  the  bushes.  They 
have  not  gone  far  ere  they  come-  across  a  party  of 
four  or  five,  stretched  on  the  grass,  talking  nonsense 
and  laughing  loudly,  who  greet  them  with  cries  of 
"  Here's  Fred  and  Miss  Holmes!"  They  join  the 
party,  and  Katie  Holmes  sits  down  and  commences 
talking  and  laughing  with  the  rest,  but  Fred  stands 
moodily  leaning  against  a  tree,  and  presently  turns 
on  his  heel  and  walks  off  without  a  word,  unobserved, 
save  by  Miss  Holmes,  who  casts  a  hasty  glance  at 
his  retreating  figure,  and  a  flush  as  of  pain  crosses 
her  face,  to  vanish  in  an  instant,  and  she  is  talking 
and  laughing,  the  gayest  of  the  party. 

"  Why,  where's  Fred  ?"  says  Hugh  Allen,  strolling 
up  shortly  after,  accompanied  by  the.fair  sister  of  one 
of  the  fellows.  "  I  felt  certain  I  should  find  him  here  ; 
in  fact,  I  wanted  to  bet  on  the  subject,  only  Miss 
James  would  not  take  me." 

"  Fred  ?"  says  Herberts,  looking  round,  "why,  he 
was  here  only  a  second  ago." 

"  Gone- for  a  drink,"  suggests  Harry  Fryer,  who  is 
one  of  the  party. 

Then  follow  various  surmises  as  to  his  where- 
abouts. Miss  Katie  being  the  only  one  who  says 
nothing  ;  in  fact,  seems  rather  embarrassed. 

"  Well,"  says  Hugh,  "we  want  to  get  up  some 
dancing.  Captain  Holmes  has  given  us  leave  to 
dance  on  the  lawn." 

"Oh!  that  will  be  delightful,"  exclaims  Miss 
Katie,  jumping  up  with  alacrity;  "but  what  a  pity 
Mr.  White's  gone,  he's  such  a  good  dancer." 

"  He'll  turn  up  fast  enough,  if  there's  dancing  on 
the  tapis,"  says  Herberts  ;  "  and  in  the  meantime, 
may  I  supply  his  place,  and  ask  you  to  let  me  have 
the  pleasure  of  the  first  dance  with  you  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  you're  supplying  no  one's  place,  I 
can  assure'  you  ;  but  come,  let's  be  off,  I'm  all 
impatience." 

The  news  of  dancing  is  soon  spread  abroad,  tennis 
is  forsaken,  quiet  tete-ci-tdes  are  given  up,  and  all 
the  picnic  party  are  gathered  together  to  revel  in 
the  pleasures  of  dancing,  which  is  carried  on  to  the 
strains  of  a  pianoforte  issuing  fronj  the  open  window 
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of  the  house,  until  the  shadows,  growing  longer  and 
longer,  have  merged  into  one  vast  shadow,  and 
people  begin  to  talk  of  going  home. 

But  Herberts  was  wrong — Fred  has  not  "  turned 
up,"  and  the  cry  of  "  Where's  Fred  ?"  is  now  in 
every  mouth,  whilst  George  Allen's  stentorian  cries 
of  "  Fred  !  Bred  !"  awake  many  a  peaceful  echo  that, 
thinking  its  days  work  was  over— and  a  hard  day's 
work  it  had  been — had  sought  repose  in  sleep,  and  the 
Oakdales,  with  lamps  lighted  and  detached  from 
their  bicycles,  make  one  final  effort  to  find  their  lost 
captain  in  the  wood  and  its  neighbouring  fields  ;  but 
their  search  is  bootless,  and  the  cavalcade  has  un- 
willingly to  depart  without  its  leader,  "  leaving  the 
world  to  darkness  and  to  me." 


CHAPTER  III. 
The  picnic  has  been  a  day  of  bitterness  to  Fred 
White,  has  contained  some  of  perhaps  the  most 
agonizing  moments  that  have  ever  yet  entered  into 
his  life.  Yes,  he  loves  Katie  dearly,  passionately, 
with  all  the  power  of  a  strong  obstinate  will  unac- 
customed to  be  thwarted  ;  and  now  he  is  thwarted, 
thwarted  in  the  strongest  emotion  his  young  life  has 
ever  experienced,  and  by  her  for  whom  he  would 
give  that  life — aye,  and  twenty  lives  had  he  them 
Well,  he  cannot  blame  her;  she  was  at  least  frank 
with  him;  she  could  not  return  his  love,  was  not 
worthy  of  it,  and  he  had  seen  a  tear  of  pity  for  his 
great  pain  fall  down  her  long  eyelashes  on  to  the 
flowers  she  held,  and  the  sight  of  it  inflamed  his 
passion  and  increased  his  love,  and  made  him  ten 
times  more  detern:iined  to  win  so  kind  a  heart. 
But  meanwhile  the  sun  has  set  for  him — she  has 
said  him  "  nay,"  and  the  pleasure  has  gone  from  his 
existence,  and  so,  sick  at  heart,  he  leaves  the  uncon- 
genial gaiety  of  his  companions,  and  wanders  away 
to  chew  the  cud  of  his  bitter  thoughts  in  solitude. 

Thus  strolling  moodily  along,  he  espies  a  mossy 
bank  in  the  cool  shadow  of  a  large  oak  tree  ;  behind 
are  the  woods  in  which  he  has  left  the  holiday- 
makers,  in  front  a  noble  view  of  green  meadow-land 
and  waving  cornfields,  ending  in  the  darkly-wooded 
heights  of  Aylestree ;  but  he  has  no  eye  for  the 
beauties  of  nature  to-day,  as  he  throws  himself 
wearily  down  on  the  bank,  and  then,  bethinking 
himself  of  the  soothing  effects  of  a  pipe,  he  pulls 
forth  his  favourite  meerschaum,  and  soon  com- 
mences to  scent  the  air  with  clouds  of  smoke.  But 
he  seems  to  find  but  scant  relief  in  tobacco,  to  judge 
by  the  way  he  angrily  tears  up  the  grass  by  the  roots 
and  digs  his  heels  into  the  soft  turf.  But  presently 
he  grows  quieter,  and  by  the  time  he  is  half  way 
through  his  second  pipe  he  lies  quietly  on  his  back, 
his  hat  tilted  over  his  eyes,  and,  to  judge  by  his 
legular  breathing,  asleep.     By  the  time  he  awake 


the  sun  has  sunk  behind  the  distant  hills,  leaving  a 
glow  of  red  on  the  horizon,  and  the  shades  of  even- 
ing are  falling  all  around.  He  pushes  back  his  hat, 
and,  leaning  on  one  elbow,  looks  around  him  as  if  to 
ascertain  where  he  is,  and,  half  rising,  pauses  sud- 
denly as  he  hears  voices  close  behind  him  in  the 
wood  : 

"  Lookee,  Bill,  I  said  I'd  'ave  my  revenge,  and  so 
I  will.  Capen  Holmes  'ee  turned  me  orf  me  job, 
darn  'im  ;  'ee  called  me  a  drunken  blackguard  ;  'ee 
got  me  two  months  for  kicking  the  old  woman  when 
she  deserved  it,  and  afore  I  goes  out  o'  the  place, 
swop  me,  if  I  don't  burn  one  o'  his  precious  ricks,  or 
go  back  to  quod  o'  me  own  free  will  !" 
"  'Un  what  good  'ull  it  do  you  ?" 
"  Good,  you  fule  !  taint  me  wot  I  wants  to  do 
good  to,  it's  'im  wot  I  wants  to  do  'arm  to." 

"  Well,  one  bad  turn  deserves  another,  and  I'd 
join  you,  Jim,  with  all  me  'art,  but — but  there's 
young  missie — darn  me  !  I'm  a  fule,  but  I  don't  want 
any  'arm  to  touch  'er,  she  'ave  been  good  to  my 
little  'uns,  she  'ave." 

"Young  missie  be  durned  !  it  won't  'urt  'ur,  will  it 
now  ?  An'  I  don't  want  any  of  that  rot — are  you 
going  to  'elp  or  are  you  not  ?" 

Then  followed  a  pause,  during  which  Fred  strains 
every  nerve  to  catch  the  next  word.  He  has  been 
listening  with  bated  breath  ;  from^  the  first  he  felt 
something  "  was  up,"  and  now  his  excitement  grows 
intense,  he  hardly  dares  move  a  muscle  for  fear  of 
snapping  some  dried  twig  and  discovering  his 
whereabouts;  his  heart  beats  so  violently  that  he 
can  hear  a  throbbing  in  his  ears,  when  suddenly  an 
unconquerable  desire — oh,  bathos  ! — a  desire  to 
sneeze  seizes  him ;  no,  struggle  against  it  as  he  will, 
he  cannot  avert  it — it  is  fate — the  minutest  particle 
of  hay  has  floated  just  past  him  on  the  evening 
breeze,  he  has  breathed  deeply  but  softly,  and  on 
again  drawing  his  breath  the  hayseed  has  entered 
his  nose. 
"A— a—" 

Then  "  I'm  your  man,  durn  ye  !"  comes  from  be- 
hind the  hedge. 

"A — chicheugh  !"  and  a  sonorous  sneeze,  one  of 
Fred's  own  celebrated  ones,  resounds  through  the 
woods,  scaring  away  a  score  of  birds  that  have  been 
sitting  sleepily  in  the  hedge  close  by,  startling  a 
rabbit  that  has  been  cautiously  peering  at  the 
stranger  reclining  there  so  stilly,  and,  worst  of  all, 
causing  the  two  plotters  to  spontaneously  spring 
to  the  hedge,  each  with  an  oath  on  his  lips,  and 
bend  over  within  a  foot  of  where  Fred  was  lying. 

Fred  springs  to  his  feet,  but  as  he  does  so  he 
spies  his  meerschaum,  that  much-prized  pipe,  lying 
on  the  ground  where  it  had  slipped  during  his 
slumber.     He  hurriedly  stoops  down  to  pick  it  up 
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and  as  he  does  so  an  ugly-looking  knotty-headed 
stick,  held  by  a  muscular  arm,  is  swung  on  high. 
Fred  sees  his  danger,  but  is  too  late  to  avert  it — 
down  comes  the  stick  with  tremendous  force  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  his  pipe,  but  barely  clutched,  falls 
from  his  hand ;  the  grass,  the  hedge,  a  villainous- 
looking  man  holding  a  blood-stained  stick,  swim 
before  his  eyes ;  he  makes  one  convulsive  effort  to 
stand,  and  then,  becoming  unconscious,  falls  to  the 
ground  with  a  groan.  Well  is  it  for  the  poor  fellow 
as  he  lies  there,  bleeding  and  helpless,  at  the  mercy 
of  those  who  know  no  mercy,  that  at  that  moment  a 
voice  from  the  wood  hard  by  breaks  the  stillness 
that  ensues.  "  Fred !  Fred  !"  is  vociferated  in 
stentorian  tones,  sounding  nearer  and  louder  in  the 
silence  of  the  evening.  "Fred!  Fred  !"  is  repeated 
mockingly  by  a  distant  echo,  and  you  can  be  sure 
that  the  two  ruffians  do  not  wait  to  be  identified 
with  the  prostrate  body  of  the  young  bicyclist,  but 
make  off  as  noiselessly  and  rapidly  as  lies  in  their 
power,  leaving  their  victim  once  more  to  the  solitude 
he  has  so  sedulously  sought  in  the  afternoon.  And 
the  rabbit  he  has  startled  by  his  untimely  sneeze 
comes  out  once  more  from  his  burrow,  timorously  at 
first,  but  gaining  confidence  as  it  sees  the  death- 
like stillness  of  the  prostrate  form,  and  at  length 
fearlessly  gamboling  round  the  unconscious  captain 
of  the  Oakdales.  And  the  evening  deepens  into 
night — o'erhead  a  solitary  bat  flits  irregularly  hither 
and  thither,  now  high  'midst  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  neighbouring  trees,  now  almost  brushing 
Fred's  white  straw  hat  with  its  wings ;  and  at  in- 
tervals the  hoot  of  a  lonely  owl  betokens  that  dark- 
ness has  o'ei'shadowed  the  face  of  the  earth. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Yes,  the  long-looked-forward-to  picnic  of  the  Oak- 
dales  is  over,  and  the  gigantic  brain  that  has  evolved 
it  and  worked  hard  for  its  welfare  pronounces  it  a 
success,  and  even  the  unlooked-for  disappearance  of 
his  friend  Fred  White  did  not  dispel  the  pride  and 
satisfaction  of  the  secretary  that  night. 

But  far  different  are  the  feelings  of  a  small  person- 
age, as  she  sits  alone  in  her  room,  thinking  over  the 
events  of  the  past  day.  A  charming  little  room  it  is, 
and  such  as  one  only  expects  to  find  in  a  country 
house  ;  but  now  its  beauties  are  concealed  by  dark- 
ness, and  on  entering  one  would  be  able  to  distinguish 
httle  more  than  the  slight  figure  of  a  girl,  set  into 
relief,  as  she  sits  at  the  open  window,  by  the  bright- 
ness of  the  summer  night's  sky. 

Yes,  there  sits  Katie  Holmes,  alone  and  in  dark- 
ness, her  bright  eyes  fixed  on  the  scarcely  more  bright 
stars,  her  elbows  resting  on  the  window-sill,  her 
hands  supporting  a  httle  dimpled  chin,  whilst  the 


soft  flower-scented  west  wind  gently  fans  her  face 
and  sways  a  stray  lock  of  her  fair  hair. 

But  her  thoughts  cannot  be  happy  ones,  as  she 
sits  there  so  stilly,  intently  gazing,  or  what  mean 
these  big  tears  that  dim  the  lustre  of  her  pretty 
eyes,  that  sudden,  silent  heave  of  her  bosom. 
And  yet  she  should  have  been  happy,  the  belle  of 
the  day,  the  admired  of  all,  for  even  a  bicycle  club 
picnic  was  an  event  in  her  quiet,  uneventful  life. 
Then,  why  weep  ?  Think,  rather,  with  pleasure 
upon  the  fact  that  you  were  the  prettiest,  the  most 
witty  there ;  that  Miss  James  is  plain ;  that  Miss 
Brown  has  no  figure  ;  that  Miss  Fryer's  eyes  are 
too  small  and  her  face  too  fat ;  that  Miss  Herberts 
is  freckled  and  has  red  hair  ;  that  Miss  Allen — but 
no,  Katie's  thoughts  are  running  on  a  subject  far 
different ;  she  is  thinking  of  a  leafy  glade,  and  of  a 
tall  young  bicyclist  pouring  forth  his  tale  of  love 
and  devotion,  passionately,  eloquently  to  her — yes, 
to  her ;  she  is  thinking  of  her  reply  to  his  im- 
passioned outburst,  "  I  cannot  love  you,  Mr.  White, 
all  my  love  is  given  to  papa,  poor  lonely  papa." 
"  Then   let   me   hope — I    am   precipitate — at  some 

future   time,    you  —  you  " "  No  !     no  !     Mr. 

White,  not  whilst  papa  lives  " — and  then  his  look  of 
anguish  and  pain.  "  Oh  !  I  was  cruel,"  she  thinks, 
"  I  should  have  been  more  generous;  he  loves  me, 
I  could  see  it  in  his  eyes,  his  face,  his  whole  bear- 
ing, as  man  should  love,  and  I — I  could  like  him, 
just  a  little  ;  and  if  I  had  told  him  so,  he  would  have 
gone  home  happy,  and  now  perhaps  he  is  wandering 
about  wretched  and  miserable,  poor  fellow,  poor 
fellow — but  no  !  no  !  no  !  I  cannot,  I  will  not  let 
anyone  come  between  dear  papa  and  myself,  I  am 
all  he  has  left  now  to   care  for  him,  to  love  him,  to 

understand  him,   I oh!  what's  that?"     Katie  is 

no  longer  in  darkness,  no  longer  alone  with  the  calm 
pale  stars.  Ah  !  you  can  see  her  now,  her  dainty 
figure,  her  gleaming  eye,  her  dishevelled  hair.  Had 
you  a  mind  you  could  take  note  of  every  feature  of 
the  room  in  which  we,  unasked,  have  been  standing, 
the  white  counterpaned  bed,  the  elegantly  decorated 
dressing-table,  the  wardrobe,  the  little  bookshelf, 
which  contains  her  favourite  books,  the  names  on 
the  backs  of  each  being  clearly  visible  in  the  ruddy 
glare.  And  now,  what  a  babel  of  voices  breaks  the 
stillness,  sounding  shriller  and  louder  from  contrast 
with  the  former  almost  hallowed  silence  of  the  night. 

"Fire!  fire!  fire!"  is  the  only  intelligible  cry  in 
the  chaos  that  seems  suddenly  to  have  arisen 
without.  Katie  has  started  from  her  chair,  upsetting 
it  in  the  suddenness  of  her  movement,  and  now 
stands  for  one  moment  irresolute,  then,  running 
from  the  room,  she  makes  all  haste  down  stairs,  and 
without  waiting  for  hat  or  shawl,  rushes  out  of  the 
wide-opened  door  into  the  garden. 
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HOLMWOOD    FARM. 


A  glare  near,  as  bright  as  that  of  the  noonday 
sun,  illumines  the  farmyard,  the  long,  black,  red- 
roofed  barns,  the  old  dilapidated  cottage,  with 
weather-beaten  thatch  and  broken  windows  now 
stand  out  in  dark  relief,  lit  up  by  the  blaze  from  a 
lofty  burning  rick  in  the  rear ;  the  dark  figures  of 
men  run  hither  and  thither,  shouting  and  gesticu- 
lating, ladders  are  laid  against  the  burning  rick, 
men  are  on  the  top,  at  the  end  farthest  from  the 
fire,  cutting  away  the  unburnt  hay  for  dear  life,  and 
throwing  it  down  to  others  below,  who  spread  it  out 
and  drench  it  with  water,  obtained  from  a  pond 
hard  by,  and  passed  in  buckets  from  hand  to  hand 
by  women  and  boys.  A  horse,  barebacked,  but 
bestridden  by  a  boy,  gallops  out  of  the  yard,  and 
swiftly  away  in  the  direction  of  Barnham.  All  is 
excitement,  noise,  confusion.  The  shouts  of  men, 
the  cackle  of  affrighted  poultry,  the  shrill  squeal  of 
hunted  pigs,  and  the  neigh  of  horses,  all  add  to  the 
disorder  and  excitement. 

Katie  stands  transfixed  ;  she  puts  her  hands  to  her 
head  as  one  bewildered.  What  can  she  do?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Who — what  has  done 
it  ?  Will  it  be  a  great  loss  to  her  father  ?  and  many 
other  thoughts  crowd  to  her  brain,  only  to  be  re. 
placed,  unanswered,  by  others.  She  was  no  heroine 
— no  Grace  Darling  or  Joan  of  Arc,  ready  to  do  battle 
with  waves  or  men — only  a  simple  country  girl — and 
she  felt  herself  useless,  no  one  wanted  her  assistance, 
and  it  distressed  her;  but  patience,  kind  heart,  there 
is  something  for  you  to  do  this  night — someone  who 
needs  your  kind  womanly  help  sorely,  sadly. 

See,  here  he  comes,  running  as  fast  as  his  woe- 
begone phght  will  admit,  staggering  now  and  again, 
but  recovering  himself  bravely.  Some  set  purpose 
gleams  in  his  fixed  eyes,  determination  proclaims 
itself  in  those  tightly-compressed  lips,  in  every  line 
of  that  pale,  haggard  face ;  hatless,  besmirched 
with  clotted  gore  from  head  to  foot,  he  staggers  up 
t  o  the  very  gate  of  the  farm. 

"  Too  late  !"  he  gasps,  "  too  late  !"  then,  without 
sigh  or  groan,  falls  unheeded,  unheard^and  the  fire 
rages  on. 


CHAPTER  V. 
It  has  been  a  warm  day,  a  day  that  makes  one 
pant  for  the  shade  of  thickly-spreading  trees  and  the 
sound  of  rippling  brooks,  a  day  on  which  it  is  an  un- 
feigned delight  to  see  a  fine  stretch  of  cool  sparkling 
water,  with,  perhaps,  cattle  knee-deep  on  the  margin, 
lazily  drinking  or  standing  motionless,  enjoying  the 
coolness  of  the  water,  as  it  quietly  laps  round  their 
legs  ;  or  still  greater  pleasure  to  plunge  in  oneself 
and  revel  in  the  refreshing  element.  But  to  an 
invalid,  who  cannot  enjoy  these  pleasures,  the  heat 


has  been  trying,  the  hours  of  sunlight  long  and 
dreary,  and  the  spirit  longs  and  faints  for  cool  dusky 
evening. 

The  doctor  has  just  left  Holmwood  Farm  ;  his 
visit  has  been  a  cheering  one,  for  he  has  pronounced 
his  patient  "  better,  much  better  " — yes,  better  than 
he  has  been  for  days — aye,  and  weeks.  And  should 
we  recognise  in  that  gaunt-looking  skeleton  sitting 
there,  propped  up  by  pillows,  in  the  quaint  little 
parlour,  our  old  friend,  Fred  White  ?  Those  hollow > 
colourless  cheeks,  those  languid,  fireless  eyes,  that 
shorn  and  banda.ged  head,  all  tell  their  tale  of  suffer- 
ing, of  a  young  life  snatched  from  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  Ah  !  what  a  contrast  with  that  lithe,  grace- 
ful figure  bending  over  him,  whispering  him  words  of 
comfort. 

"  Yes,  you  are  better  now,  Fred,  and  will  soon  be 
about  again,  thanks  to  Doctor  Harvey." 

"Thanks  to  you, only  to  you,  my  ministering  angel; 
it  is  to  you  that  I  owe  my  life,  and  such  as  it  is,  it  is 
yours  for  ever." 

"  Hush  !  you  must  not  get  excited,  Fred — Dr- 
Harvey  forbids,  I  forbid  it." 

"  And  so  I  have  had  brain  fever,  Katie  ?" 

"  Poor  darling  !" 

"And  been  delirious,  and  talked  bosh.  What  did 
I  say  ?" 

"  Oh,  Fred  !  I'll  never,  never  tell  you  what  you 
said,  but — but  you  made  me  so  sad,  so  unhappy,  and 
sometimes  I  cried,  I  couldn't  help  it,  to  think  of  what 
you  had,  what  you  were  suffering." 

"  Katie,  didn't  I  often  say  I  loved  someone  ?  didn't 
I  call  on  somebody  by  name,  implore  her  to  come 
to  me,  to  save  me  from  death,  from  torture  ? 
didn't  I" — - 

"Oh,  Fred!  don't!  don't!  you  pain  me — don't 
recall  those  dreadful  days  and  nights." 

"  Well,  darling,  give  me  just  one  kiss  to  sooth  me, 
and  I  won't.  I  shall  get  excited  if  you  don't,  I  know 
I  shall!" 

"  There !  you  naughty  boy,  you  are  trading  on 
your  infirmities,  but  wait  till  you  are  well  again." 

"  Thank  you,  sweet  nurse  !  that  medicine  has  done 
me  all  the  good  in  the  world — to  be  repeated  every 
five  minutes." 

"  If  you  go  on  like  that,  sir,  I  shall  have  to  leave 
the  room." 

"  No,  Katie  darling,  don't  leave  me,  I  want  to  tell 
you  something." 

"Well,  sir?" 

"When  Captain  Holmes  came  to  see  me  this 
morning  I  told  him  everything,  told  him  how  I  loved 
you — come  here,  dearest,  I  can  tell  you  better  so — 
thank  you,  darhng.  Well,  he  looked  very  grave,  and 
I  heard  him  whisper  gently  to  himself,  '  Here's  a 
pretty  kettle  o'  fish !'  and  then  he  said  to  me,  '  Wait 
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till  you  are  well,  my  lad,  and  then  we  will  talk  it 
over;'  but  I  couldn't  be  put  off  so — I  told  him  I 
should  never  get  well  if  I  liad  nothing  to  live  for. 
and  I  grew  so  earnest,  so  excited,  and  at  last  he  said. 


oh  !  so  kindly,  '  Well,  well,  talk  it  over  with  Katie,  my 
boy,'  and  oh  !   I  shall  soon  be  well  now,  Katie,  and 

then" 

"  And  then,  oh  !  Fred,  love,  we  will  be  so  happy  !" 


>«  <- 


A    MIDSUMMER    NIGHT'S    DREAM 

A   YARN    OF   THE    NEW    FOREST. 
By  H.  B.  Gates. 


THIS  is  the  unromantic,  prosaic,  unbelieving 
nineteenth  century.  "Glarnour"  has  gone  out 
of  fashion  entirely,  everything  being  perfectly 
accounted  for  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way,  and  we 
all  of  us  now  rest  assured  that  nothing  mysterious 
remains  in  this  world  to  engage  our  curiosity  or  to 
inflict  humiliation  upon  our  proud  sense  of  unbelief 
in  the  supernatural. 

No — -my  friend  Simple  is  an  exception,  and  despite 
the  incessant  ordeal  of  pleasant  raillery  to  which  he 
is  unmercifully  subjected  by  his  friends — amongst 
whom,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  been  a  conspicuous 
assailant — he  unflinchingly  retains  a  provoking 
humour  of  credulity,  not  to  say  a  rooted  belief,  with 
regard  to  certain  ridiculous  local  traditions  affecting 
and  appertaining  to  his  charming  native  village  of 
Blindhurst,  in  the  heart  of  the  New  Forest,  and  a 
part  of  the  forest  a  few  miles  off.  How  can  any  man 
of  sense  now-a-days  harbour  a  schoolgirl  belief  in 
hobgoblins  or  anything  of  the  kind  ? 

"  Ah  !"  he  would  say,  "  it  is  always  easy  for  one 
person  to  read  a  lecture  on  the  subject  to  another, 
but  I  should  like  you  to  pass  through  what  I  have 
experienced,  and  then  come  and  talk  to  me." 

Poor  Simple  !  We  all  rather  despised  him  for  his 
whim,  but  everybody  was  agreed  that  a  pleasanter 
fellow  never  lived,  and  amongst  his  wide  circle  of 
friends,  many,  like  myself,  were  fond  of  enjoying  his 
good  company  and  hospitable  entertainment  at 
'•  Weird  Hall,"  as  he  dehghted  to  call  his  pleasant 
sylvan  home,  which,  far  from  the  noise  of  cities, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  green  glades  and  wooded  up- 
lands, was  regarded  by  his  admiring  friends  as  a 
veritable  earthly  paradise. 

My  friend  S.  was  an  enthusiastic  tricyclist,  but  had 
a  perfect  horror  of  riding  after  dark,  and  invariably, 
before  starting  for  a  trip,  made  the  most  elaborately 
careful  arrangements  as  to  times  and  distances,  so  as 
to  ensure  his  arrival  at  night- quarters  before  sunset. 

His  fellow-clubmen  had  long  and  patiently  endea- 
voured to  entrap  him  into  a  night-ride,  but  it  was  all 
in  vain,  for  S.  would  scrutinise  the  route-list  and 
arrange  accordingly,  making  all  conside'-ations  second 
to  that  of  putting  up  at  sundown 


What  exactly  his  craze  was  we  never  could  wring 
from  him,  but  this  I  know,  that  the  common  people 
of  the  neighbourhood  entertained  a  superstitious 
dislike  to  passing  through  a  part  of  the  forest  called 
Grimwood  after  sunset,  because  it  was  the  reputed 
scene,  at  a  not  very  distant  period,  of  a  terrible 
tragedy,  and  the  actors  were  popularly  supposed  to 
promenade  up  and  down  in  the  glades  on  moonlight 
nights.  And  this  absurd  and  ludicrous  legend  my 
respected  friend  S.  had  come  to  believe  in  so  im- 
plicitly, that  it  would  have  been  absolute  cruelty  to 
compel  him  to  ride   that  way  at   night. 

However,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  no  such 
squeamishness  affected  me,  or,  indeed,  any  others  of 
the  sturdy  members  of  the  cycling  club  to  which 
our  friend  S.  belonged,  and  I  used  frequently  to  ride 
over  from  Bournwood,  distant  fifteen  miles  south- 
west from  "Weird  Hall,"  to  spend  the  evening  with 
S.,  returning  at  aU  hours  of  the  night,  by  lamplight, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  my  worthy  but 
eccentric  host,  who  would  sooner  have  gone  to  the 
stake,  I  do  believe,  than  ride  the  few  miles  of  quiet 
forest  intervening  between  his  domain  and  my  quar- 
ters at  Bournwood — at  midnight. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  particularly  pleasant 
evening  at  "  Weird  Hall,"  that  is  to  say,  it  was  about 
a  quarter  to  one  in  the  morning,  when  I  stood  upon 
the  threshold  of  my  friend's  house,  preparing  to  ride 
the  lonely  fifteen  miles  home  on  my  tried  and  faith- 
ful machine. 

S.  was  particularly  uneasy  that  night,  and  pressed 
me  to  postpone  my  journey  until  the  morrow,  and 
avail  myself  of  his  hospitality  until  daylight  should 
render  travelling,  in  his  opinion,  safe, 

"  You  surel}' don't  forget,"  said  he,  "this  is  the 
34th  of  June  ;  you  really  ought  not  to  pass  through 
Grimwood  to-night." 

But  I  was  obstinate.  I  had  an  engagement  for 
the  following  day  at  Bournwood.  The  night  was 
quiet,  my  machine  a  swift  one,  and  myself  in  capital 
form  for  a  quick  run  ;  so  what  cause  for  fear  ? 

It  was  a  sweet  midsummer  night,  after  a  very  hot 
day.  The  sky  was  almost  covered  with  clouds, 
hanging    motionless    as    if    gathering  for   a   storm 
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before  many  hours,  but  at  intervals  the  gibbous  moon 
shone  softly  down  through  the  cracks,  revealing  the 
dark  thickets  and  the  open  glades  through  which 
my  road  lay. 

Nightingales  sang  deliciously  in  the  calm  stillness 
around,  and  I  rode  for  a  mile  or  two  with  such  a 
keen  enjoyment  as  is  only  the  lot  of  those  who  can 
deny  themselves  a  few  hours'  sleep  for  the  sake  of 
viewing  Nature  in  her  nocturnal  aspects  of 
mysterious  and  solemn  beauty. 

At  about  the  fourth  mile  I  began  to  feel  rather 
sleepy,  and  to  think  that,  after  all,  I  would  sooner  be 
in  bed  than  groping  about  alone  in  the  gloomy  woods. 
One  of  my  lamps  had  gone  out,  the  other  almost, 
showing  a  mere  red  speck,  against  which  great 
moths  flew  violently.  The  moon,  too,  had  retired 
behind  a  vast  black  cloud,  and  so  dark  was  the  road 
now  that  I  was  compelled  to  slacken  speed  to  about 
four  miles  an  hour,  for  the  surface  at  Grimwood — 
which  unhallowed  spot  I  was  now  approaching — 
was  always  bad,  the  road  being  a  narrow,  winding, 
stony  descent  into  a  low-lying  part  of  the  forest; 
where  the  trees  and  underwood  crowded  up  close  on 
both  sides,  almost  shutting  out  the  sky  above,  and 
rendering  great  caution  necessary  in  taking  a 
machine  through  at  the  best  of  time.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  descent  the  way  ran  for  about  half  a  mile 
almost  level,  passing  at  one  point  a  rather  large  pond 
— of  course,  reputed  to  be  bottomless  by  the  country 
people — and  then  rose  steeply  again  to  higher  ground. 

With  my  brake  on  tight,  and  my  whole  attention 
on  the  stretch  for  any  emergency,  with  many  a  jolt 
and  many  a  lurch  of  the  machine,  I  slowly  rode 
down  the  pitch  black  avenue,  guided  only  by  the 
narrow  strip  of  sky  overhead,  and  fully  prepared  to 
leap  out  in  front  should  an  upset  occur. 

Thus  I  gradually  came  in  sight  of  the  duU  ghmmer 
of  that  ominous  pond.  "  Confound  their  absurd 
ghost  stories  !"  said  I  to  myself,  impatiently — "  I'm 
not  nervous  at  all  about  anything." 

No,  of  course  not,  I  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed, 
nor  was  my  heart  in  my  mouth  as,  while  skirting 
the  edge  of  the  water,  I  unavoidably  observed  at  the 
other  side  two  pairs  of  legs  slowly  walking  in  unison 
just  in  the  water  among  the  rushes.  Nothing  was 
visible  at  all  but  the  legs,  which  were  just  discernible 
by  their  even  movement  against  the  pale  gleam  of 
the  water. 

"  Well,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  there's  no  deception 
about  that — no  strong  cup  of  tea  has  caused  that 
phenomenon.  Tramps,  I  suppose.  Nothing  awful 
at  all." 

Of  course  I  was  not  nervous,  and  if  I  did  drive 
the  machine  along  at  a  rather  reckless  pace  for  a  bit 
— if  I  did  wire  in  until  I  was  rather  blown — why,  of 
course,  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  getting  warm  ! 


The  night  was  becoming  chilly,  a  restless  wind 
came  gustily  hustling  the  trees  and  making  various 
curious  sounds  in  the  woods,  while  now  the  roll  of 
thunder  was  almost  incessant,  and  though  as  yet 
distant,  was  certainly  approaching  fast. 

Consequently,  upon  all  these  circumstances,  I 
gave  myself  up  to  speed  entirely,  and  ere  long  began 
to  fancy  I  was  getting  quite  cheerful,  v/hen  the  blood- 
curdling cry  of  one  who  is  being  murdered  rang 
through  the  dusky  wood  on  my  right,  thrilling  my 
very  soul  with  horror,  until  I  remembered  in  a  tre- 
mendous hurry  what  the  white  owl's  scream  was 
like,  and  called  myself  a  coward  and  a  fool  in  a 
trice,  riding  on  nevertheless  as  swiftly  as  possible. 

And  now  the  sheet  lightning  flared  around  almost 
without  intermission,  and  nasty  blue  forks  blazed 
here  and  there  in  the  troubled  sky,  while  the  thunder 
became  awfully  eloquent  in  its  every  key  of  storm- 
music,  rattling  lightly  round  the  horizjn,  and  culmi- 
nating in  terrific  bumps  nearly  overhead. 

In  momentary  expectation  of  the  rain  I  hurried 
along,  in  no  very  pleasant  frame  of  mind,  to  tell  the 
truth,  my  way  revealed  only  by  the  lightning,  and 
my  thoughts  being  of  shelter  and  safety,  when,  in  a 
brief  lull  of  the  thunder,  I  fancied  I  heard  a  queer 
flip-flap  sort  of  a  sound  close  behind  me,  and, 
glancing  backward,  discovered,  to  my  real  conster- 
nation, by  the  lightning's  furtive  revelation,  that  I 
was  being  pursued  by  something  very  large  and 
bulky,  but  no  more  than  this  was  I  able  to  glean  at 
that  moment. 

"  Oh,  for  a  good  level  road !"  said  I,  as  I  leaned 
forward  and  strained  every  muscle,  feeling,  however, 
a  kind  of  numbness  or  paralysis  take  possession  of 
me,  as  in  a  nightmare,  for  I  had  already  expended 
my  best  powers,  and  was  now,  alas  !  approaching 
the  steep  ascent  out  of  Grimwood,  and  here  I  felt 
I  should  most  assuredly  fail,  and  be  overtaken  by 
whatever  it  was  behind  me  in  pursuit,  "  dog  or 
devil." 

A  tremendous  plunging  rain  now  descended, 
nearly  blinding  me,  and  soaking  me  to  the  skin  in  a 
few  minutes,  while  I  could  fancy  each  terrific  clap 
of  thunder  Overhead  to  be  the   "crack  of  doom." 

I  would  have  dismounted  and  sought  shelter  in 
the  underwood,  but — 

"  Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 

And  having  once  turned  round,  walks  on, 

And  turns  no  more  his  head ; 

Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 

Doth  close  behind  him  tread  " — 

I  still  panted  along,  gasping  for  breath,  through  roar 
of  thunder,  blaze  of  lightning  and  drench  of  rain, 
until,  at  the  commencement  of  the  rising  ground,  I 
felt  I   could  do  no  more,   but  must  try  a   shift  to 
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escape  from  my  pursuer,   and  leave  the  tricycle  to 
its  fate. 

A  terrible  noise  close  behind  me  determined  me 
at  once,  and  gathering  all  my  little  remaining 
strength,  I  leapt  from  the  machine  and  plunged  off 
the  narrow  roadway  into  the  dense  underwood,  in 
which  I  had  barely  time  to  secrete  myself  before  up 
came  a  huge  beast  of  a  bull — snorting  and  blowing — 
and  went  for  the  machine  with  an  abandon  of 
ferocity  which  was  a  caution  to  behold,  literally 
plunging  upon  it  with  a  growl  and  a  bellow,  instantly 
and  completely  wreckmg  one  of  the  very  best 
tricycles  ever  turned  out,  to  my  intense  rage  and 
disgust.  The  beast,  however,  had  apparently  hurt 
himself  on  some  part  of  the  machine,  to  judge  from 
the  frantic  actions  and  angry  bellowing  he  indulged 
in,  for  he  gyrated  about  in  the  narrow  roadway  as  a 
dog  with  a  bone  in  his  throat  does,  but  finally,  to  my 
relief,  he  bolted  away  up  the  hill  towards  Bourn- 
wood,  and  I  then  emerged  from  cover  to  take  stock 
of  the  situation. 

A  single  glance  convinced  me  that  the  resuscita- 
tion of  my  cherished  machine  was  quite  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  for  a  more  complete  wreck 
never  was  seen  ;  so  I  turned  my  attention  to  my  own 
personal  condition  and  immediate  course  of  action. 
The  storm,  though  still  raging,  was  by  this  time 
certainly  moderating  in  its  violence,  the  lightning 
flashes  being  fewer  and  farther  between,  and  the 
thunder  evidently  becoming  less  tremendous.  Still, 
my  plight  was  far  from  enviable,  as  I  was  yet  about 
eight  miles  from  home,  hungry,  thirsty,  almost 
drowned  with  rain,  and  terribly  weary  ;  moreover, 
my  road,  as  I  presently  recollected,  was  by  no  means 
a  safe  one,  for  the  fierce  beast  who  had  wrecked 
my  machine  was  ahead  of  me  in  my  path,  and  who 
could  foresee  the  dangers  of  proceeding  in  the  dark- 
ness and  on  foot  ? 

However,  having  no  alternative,  I  set  off  to  walk, 
groping  carefully  along  in  a  very  humiliated  and 
woe-begone  manner  in  the  steadily-pouring  rain, 
starting  every  now  and  again  as  a  bush  or  a  bough 
was  stirred  by  the  wind,  thinking  it  was  my  bovine 
enemy  upon  me,  and  thankful  for  the  occasional 
illumination  of  lightning,  which  revealed  for  a  second 
the  melancholy  and  cheerless  scene  around. 

Anxious  to  learn  what  time  it  might  be,  I  pulled 
out  my  watch  to  await  the  next  flash,  and  as  I  stood 


still  a  few  moments  for  this  purpose,  the  sound  of 
hoofs  splashing  in  the  mud  struck  upon  my  listening 
ear,  and  I  sprang  aside  into  the  bushes  just  in  time 
to  escape  the  bull  as  he  came  plunging  wildly  down 
the  road,  shaking  his  head  and  uttering  a  murderous 
growl  of  rage  and  pain,  for  he  was  evidently  con- 
siderably tickled  by  his  mechanical  researches. 
Drenched  and  miserable  as  I  felt,  I  could  not  help 
deriving  some  sort  of  revengeful  satisfaction  from 
observing  this. 

I  now  resumed  my  laborious  march,  and  con- 
cluding that  it  must  be  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  cheered  myself  by  anticipating  the  appear- 
ance of  daylight.  Nor  had  I  long  to  wait,  for  in  a 
short  time  the  rain  ceased,  the  clouds  broke  up  and 
rolled  off,  leaving  a  clear  blue  starry  sky,  while  over 
the  dark  forest  line  eastward  the  dawn  was  appear- 
ing. Without  further  molestation  from  my  bovine 
acquaintance,  I  succeeded  in  dragging  my  exhausted 
limbs  to  Bournwood,  at  which  charming  place  I 
arrived,  more  dead  than  alive,  at  six  o'clock  on  a 
fine  hot  summer  morning,  exciting  no  small  curiosity 
in  the  minds  of  the  rural  people  going  to  their  day's 
work  by  my  gaunt,  worn-out  and  utterly  disreputable 
appearance. 

A  few  days  later,  when  I  had  somewhat  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  that  midsummer  night's  diversion, 
I  wrote  to  my  friend  Simple — "You  are  perfectly 
right  about  Grimwood  Bottom  and  the  pond.  The 
place  is  haunted  by  a  thousand  fiends.  The  night  I 
left  you  my  machine  was  spirited  away,  and  myself 
well-nigh  made  into  mincemeat.  My  hair  has  turned 
white,  and  now  nothing  in  the  world  would  induce 
me  again  to  brave  alone  the  extraordinary  abomina- 
tions of  that  weird  and  wicked  spot  at  night." 

Is  it  not  pleasant,  courteous  reader,  to  reflect  that, 
even  in  this  unromantic,  prosaic,  and  unbelieving 
nineteenth  century,  there  yet  remains  to  us  so  ample 
an  element  of  mystery,  romance,  and  tragedy  in  the 
simple  natural  phenomena  of  our  woods  and  fields  ? 
We  only  have  to  look  for  the  thing,  and  place  our- 
selves in  its  way,  and  we  find  it,  sure  enough. 

As  for  my  story,  I  have  not  pledged  myself  to  tell 
"the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  bat  the 
truth,"  and  nobody  need  believe  more  of  it  than  they 
care. 


"SOUTH-SOUTH-WEST  " 

FROM     WALSALL     TO     LYME     REGIS. 
By  W.  H.   Duignan. 
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BRISTOL  was  formerly  Bristow  (Anglo-Saxon, 
Bricg-stow,  the  place  of  a  bridge).     I  always 
thought  it  the  most  hideous  and  ill-kept  city 
in  England,  and  our  ride  along  Avonside  confirmed 
the  opinion  ;  the  river  was  the  colour  of  pea-soup,  I 
suppose  from  sewage  and  works ;  the  houses  were 
ugly  and  dirty,  the  road  dirty  and  lumpy.     We  were 
glad  to  turn  our  backs  upon  it  at  the  Iron   Bridge, 
and  make  our  way  up  Totterdown,  where  we  bade 
adieu  with  thanks  to  our  friendly  guide.     It  was  a 
long  uphill  pull,  and  my  light  "  Humber  "  gave  me  an 
advantage  over  Robinson's  heavy  "  National,"  though 
he  could  rush  downhill  at  a  pace  I  dare  not  imitate. 
I   sat  waiting  at  the  top  for  some  time,  when  he 
came  up  with  a  smiling  face,  and  confessed  he  had 
stopped  to  have  a  brandy  and  soda,  and  would  like 
another  very  much.     Whitchurch,  four  miles  from 
Bristol,  is  a  pretty  village.     The  road  hence  is  hilly 
and  tortuous.     Pensford  is  a  large  village,  in  a  deep 
hollow  ;  John  Wesley  frequently  preached  here,  and 
the  inhabitants  seem  to  have  stood  greatly  in  need 
of  his  prayers  and   doctrines,   for  he  tells  us  in  his 
journal — "1742,   March    19.      I  rode  once  more  to 
Pensford,  at  the  earnest  request  of  serious  people. 
The  place  where  they  desired  me  to  preach   was  a 
little  green  spot  near  the  town.     But  I  had  no  sooner 
begun  than  a  great  company  of  rabble,  hired  (as  we 
afterwards  found)  for  that  purpose,  came  furiously 
upon  us,  bringing  a  bull  which  they  had  been  baiting, 
and  now  strove  to  drive  in  among  the  people.     But 
the  beast  was  wiser  than  his  drivers,  and  continually 
ran  on  either  side  of  us  or  the  other,  while  we  quietly 
sang  praise  to  God,  and  prayed  for  about  an  hour. 
The  poor  wretches,  finding  themselves  disappointed, 
seized   upon  the   bull,   now   weak   and   tired   after 
having  been  torn  and  beaten  both  by  dogs  and  men, 
and   by   main   strength  partly  dragged  and  partly 
thrust  him  in  among  the  people.     When  they  had 
forced  their  way  to  the  little  table  on  which  I  stood, 
they   strove   several   times    to    throw    it    down    by 
thrusting  the  helpless  beast  against  it,  who  of  him- 
self stirred  no  more  than  a  log  of  wood.     I  once  or 
twice  put   aside  his  head  with  my  hand,  that  the 
blood  might  not  drop  upon  my  clothes,  intending  to 
go  on  as  soon  as  the  hurry  should  be  over.     But  the 
table  falling  down,  some  of  our  friends  caught  me 
in  their  arms  and  carried  me  right  away  on  their 
shoulders,  while  the  rabble  wreaked  their  vengeance 
on  the  table,  which  they  tore  bit  from  bit.     We  went 
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a  little  way  off,  where   I  finished  my  discourse  with- 
out noise  or  interruption." 

A  long  ascent  out  of  the  village  sadly  fatigued 
Robinson.  A  good-natured  baker  hitched  him 
behind  his  cart  and  drew  him  up  the  hills,  and  only 
left  us  when  we  had  reached  the  headlands,  whence 
we  had  fine  views.  We  stayed  at  the  Warwick  Arms, 
near  Glutton,  and  found  a  very  civil  and  superior 
landlady,  who  promptly  supplied  us  with  tea,  eggs, 
ham,  and  delicious  cream.  The  house  was  full  of 
genuine  Somersetshire  cider-drinkers,  who,  whilst 
we  stayed,  never  ceased  singing  most  monotonous 
ditties,  accompanied  with  an  accordion  and  the 
bones,  every  performance  being  received  with 
rapturous  applause. 

Glutton,  immediately  beyond,  is  a  considerable 
village  with  many  good  houses  in  it.  I  do  not  quite 
understand  the  large  number  of  well-to-do  villages  in 
Somersetshire;  probably,  the  wealth  which  supports 
them  was  gained  in  the  cloth  trade,  for  which  the 
West  of  England  was  formerly  noted ;  it  has  now 
mainly  passed  away  to  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 
Temple  Cloud,  a  mile  beyond,  is  a  small  village 
with  a  large  old  coaching  inn,  looking  quite  forlorn, 
but  it  was  full  of  country  people. 

"  The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day  : 
Now  spur  the  'lated  travellers  apace 
To  gain  the  timely  inn." 
And  there  was  need,  too,  for  the  sky  rapidly 
darkened,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  Farrington- 
Gournay  the  rain  was  heavy  and  close.  Immediately 
beyond  there  is  a  steep  wooded  ascent,  and  Robin- 
son's heart  sank  into  his  boots.  We  lighted  our 
lamps,  and  as  he  pushed  his  heavy  machine  (it 
weighs  iiolbs.),  he  enquired  if  I  thought  there  were 
two  such  fools  to  be  found  in  England  seeking 
pleasure  under  such  circumstances.  By  the  time 
we  reached  Stone-Easton,  a  pretty,  well-kept,  and 
wooded  hamlet,  as  far  as  we  could  see  it,  poor 
Robinson  was  fairly  done  up,  and  I  had  difficulty  in 
coaxing  him  on.  I  went  ahead,  and  then  sat  under 
the  dripping  trees,  waiting  for  him.  He  assured  me 
his  legs  failed  him,  his  stomach  had  gone,  and 
exertion  was  impossible ;  so  I  had  to  play  Mark 
Tapley.  "  My  dear  Robinson,"  I  said,  "  there  is  no 
credit  whatever  in  enjoymg  yourself  under  com- 
fortable circumstances ;  now  things  are  as  bad  as 
they  can  be,  now  is  the  time  to  be  jolly,  now  or 
never — come    along."      "Oh!  what  nonsense,"   he 
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replied  ;  "  you  don't  know  how  exhausted  [  am — I 
shall  have  neuralgia  to-morrow,  and  be  in  bed  all 
day;"  and  then  we  travelled  slowly  on,  soaked  and 
soaking,  and  the  now  miry  road  and  steady  ascent 
increased  our  discomforts.  "  Come  along,  Robin- 
son," I  called  back  to  him,  and  when  he  came  up, 
"  You  know  what  Shakespeare  says — 

'  Be  ye  not  troubled  with  the  time,  which  drives 
O'er  your  content  these  strong  necessities ; 
But  let  determined  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewailed  their  way.'" 

"  Shakespeare  be  hanged !"  said  Robinson ;  "  besides, 
he  was  never  such  a  fool  as  to  climb  the  Mendipson 
a  night  like  this.  I  think  I  can  go  no  further." 
Presently  the  road  came  to  a  dead  head,  and  turned 
acutely  right  and  left;  there  was  a  guide-post,  but 
the  direction  was  illegible,  and  a  farmhouse  stood 
near,  but  it  was  in  darkness,  the  family  had  evidently 
gone  to  bed,  and  we  thought  of  dogs,  so  we  decided 
that  Wells  must  lie  to  the  left  hand,  and  we  took  it. 
Soon  we  came  to  a  large  old  posting-house,  called 
"  Old  Down  Inn,"  and  learned  we  were  goiog  toward 
Bath  and  must  retrace  our  steps.  This  house  was 
formerly  well  known  on  the  high  Exeter  road.  In 
the  coaching  days  four  mails  left  London  every 
night  for  Exeter — one  by  Bath,  Old  Down,  Wells, 
and  Bridgewater ;  another  through  Amesbury,  Wm- 
canton,  and  Ilchester ;  another  by  Salisbury,  Shaftes- 
bury, and  Yeovil ;  and  the  fourth  by  Dorchester, 
Bridport,  and  Axminster.  I  could  remember,  more 
than  40  years  ago,  changing  horses  and  breakfasting 
at  this  very  house.  A  whiskey  and  soda  seemed  to 
do  Robinson  good,  and  certainly  made  him  more 
cheerful;  but  he  wanted  to  stay  all  night,  and  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  coaxing  him  again  into  the  pitiless 
rain.  I  cannot  forget  the  dismal  expression  of  his 
countenance  as  he  buttoned  up  his  coat  and  reluc- 
tantly passed  from  the  portico  into  the  shower-bath. 
We  had  yet  three  miles  of  rising  ground  before  us,  and 
the  road  was  not  only  muddy  but  heavily  stoned. 
We  met  but  one  man  on  the  way,  and  he  must  have 
been  a  philosopher,  for  he  was  walking  leisurely  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  without  overcoat  or  um- 
brella. When  we  came  to  the  head  of  the  hill,  and 
could  see  the  white  road  lying  beneath  us,  Robinson 
was  so  overjoyed  that,  getting  up  full  speed,  he  put 
up  his  feet  and  rushed  off  at  an  appalling  pace.  I 
followed  quietly,  looking  at  every  turn  for  his 
remains,  for  I  never  thought  he  could  go  safely  at 
such  a  pace  in  the  dark  down  a  steep  winding  road 
he  had  never  travelled  before  ;  but  he  did,  though 
he  wore  spectacles  and  the  rain  blinded  him.  Wells 
seemed  like  a  city  of  the  dead — I  rode  to  the 
extremity  of  the  town  before  finding  anyone  to 
direct  me  to  the  Star.     Sitting  at  a  corner,  hoping 


to    meet  with   a  policeman,    I   had   time   to  verify 
Longfellow's  description  of  rain — 

"  How  it  clatters  along  the  roofs. 

Like  the  tramp  of  hoofs  ! 

How  it  gushes  and  struggles  out 

From  the  throat  of  the  overflowing  spout ! 

Across  the  window-pane 

It  pours  and  pours  ; 

And  swift  and  wide, 

With  a  muddy  tide, 
■   Like  a  river  down  the  gutter  roars 

The  rain,  the  lot-welcome  rain." 

At  last  I  caught  a  servant-maid  darting  across  the 
street  with  a  lantern,  and  was  put  in  the  right  way. 

Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  "  there  is  nothing  which  has 
yet  been  contrived  by  man,  by  which  so  much 
happiness  is  produced,  as  by  a  good  tavern  or  inn," 
and  the  reception  we  met  at  the  Star  fully  justified 
the  doctor's  opinion.  Robinson  had  arrived,  and, 
though  eleven  o'clock,  I  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bown, 
two  young  ladies,  the  waiter,  and  the  boots,  all 
ministering  to  his  wants,  and  as  anxious  to  serve  us 
as  though  they  had  nothing  else  in  the  world  to 
think  about.  We  were  soon  washed  and  re-dressed, 
and  forgot  all  hardships  under  the  influence  of  a 
good  supper  and  a  bottle  of  excellent  wine.  Robin- 
son's gloomy  forebodings  were  all  dissipated  by 
good  cheer,  good  quarters,  and  good  service,  and  we 
went  to  bed  in  peace  and  charity  with  all  mankind, 
not  a  sound  being  heard  in  the  quiet  city  of  Wells  to 
disturb  our  well-earned  slumbers. 

Our  cyclometer  showed  45  miles  from  Berkeley  to 
Wells.  The  road  through  Clifton,  and  from  Bristol 
to  Wells,  is  exceedingly  difficult,  many  of  the  hills 
being  too  steep  to  ride  up  or  down.  We  doubtless 
lost  some  fine  views  by  crossing  the  Mendips  in  the 
dark.  They  are  a  remarkable  range  of  hills,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  mountain  limestone,  raised  by  volcanic 
action  from  the  bed  of  an  ancient  sea,  and  extend  for 
about  12  miles;  the  highest  point.  Black  Down,  rises 
to  1,100  feet.  They  were  formerly  a  royal  forest, 
and  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  early  kings,  but  are 
now  all  enclosed  ;  many  barrows  or  burial  places, 
and  entrenchments  of  primitive  races,  yet  remain 
on  the  heights,  and  the  Roman  road,  from  Uphill  on 
the  Bristol  Channel,  to  Salisbury,  runs  along  the 
central  plateau.  We  could  make  it  out  as  we  crossed 
it  in  the  dark,  and  solemnly  lifted  our  hats  to  it,  as 
I  always  do  on  setting  foot  upon  an  ancient  way, 
and  we  could  also  see  three  or  four  tumuli  in  its 
immediate  vicinity. 

It  had  rained  all  night,  and  the  sky  was  so  black, 
and  the  roads  so  miry,  that  we  felt  little  desire  to 
quit  our  comfortable  inn.  Wells,  which  means 
literally  "  wells  or  springs,"  is  a  very  pretty  little  city, 
lying  in  a  great  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Mendips, 
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and  somewhat  in  their  bosom  ;  it  has  no  trade  of 
any  kind,  and  wears  a  particular  quiet  old-world 
aspect ;  many  of  the  houses  are  picturesque,  and 
its  magnificent  cathedral,  and  profoundly  peaceful 
and  harmonious  close,  make  it  one  of  the  most 
interesting  spots  in  England.  I  am  not  going  to 
desciibe  the  cathedral,  I  could  not  if  I  would,  but 
we  were  never  tired  of  visiting  it,  and  its  great  west 
front  will  be  a  thing  of  beauty  and  joy  in  our  eyes 
for  ever.  A  colony  of  impudent  jackdaws,  doubtless 
ancient  gentlemen  with  pedigrees  from  the  Conquest, 
have  taken  possession  of  the  apostles  and  saints, 
and  built  nests  upon  their  shoulders,  and  I  was  glad 
to  notice  that  the  authorities  did  not  resent  the 
liberty.  There  was  a  church  founded  here  in  704  by 
King  Ina,  but  no  trace  of  it  remains,  and  the  earliest 
portion  of  the  present  building  dates  from  the 
thirteenth  century.  Every  part  of  the  interior  is 
grand  and  impressive,  and  is  maintained  with  care 
and  taste.  The  chapter-house  is  a  fine  example, 
and  the  crypt  full  of  ancient  remains,  over  which  an 
antiquarian  might  linger  for  hours  ;  monuments  to 
ancient  ecclesiastics  are  plentiful,  but  tiiere  are  none 
to  old  warriors,  which  leads  one  to  suppose  that 
peace  has  reigned  in  Wells  from  early  times.  The 
cloisters  are  fifteenth  century  work,  and  present 
nothing  remarkable  ;  there  is  a  library  above  them, 
which  contains  some  rare  old  books  and  manu- 
scripts. 

After  inspecting  the  cathedral,  we  decided  that 
the  roads  and  weather  were  too  bad  for  travelling, 
and  went  to  Glastonbury,  six  miles  from  Wells,  by 
rail.  We  found  it  a  pretty  little  town,  and  full  of 
interest.  If  anyone  believes  only  half  the  rubbish 
which  "  ancient  history  "  applies  to  the  locality  he 
will  be  a  credulous  and  mistaken  mortal ;  but  that  it 
is  a  venerable  and  hallowed  spot  is  most  true.  It 
was  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  Glasting-byri, 
Glastingense,  Glastie,  &c.  Our  ancestors  were 
rarely  unanimous  as  to  spelling,  and  I  have  seen  the 
same  name  spelt  three  different  ways  in  the  same 
charter.  I  take  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  be,  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  "the  town  of  the  verdant  pasture." 
It  is  evident  that  the  sea,  though  now  20  miles  awa}-) 
has,  at  no  remote  geological  period,  run  up  to  Wells 
and  Glastonbury,  and  that  the  Mendip  and  Polden 
Hills,  which  now  enclose  them  in  a  vast  plain,  were 
once  sea-cliffs.  Even  in  historical  times  this  plain 
was  a  vast  morass,  often  submerged,  and  the  site  of 
Glastonbui-y  was  known  in  poetry  as  the  Isle  of 
Avalon.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  monastery 
here  soon  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
and  St.  Patrick  was  its  first  abbot.  There  is  a 
picturesque  old  house  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
abbey  called  the  Tribunal,  now  used  as  a  solicitor's 
office  ;   it  was  the  abbey  court-house.     The  George, 


the  principal  inn,  is  a  handsome  structure,  and  was 
built  by  an  abbot,  for  pilgrims,  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  church  of  Saint  John  has  a  w'onder- 
fully  fine  tower,  with  a  handsome  interior,  and  one 
very  ancient  monument,  removed  long  ago  from  the 
abbey.  St.  Benedict's  is  a  smaller  church,  lying 
between  the  town  and  the  station,  built  by  Abbot 
Beere  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Within  memory  the 
water  has  entered  this  church  at  high  tides ;  the 
adjoining  meadows  are  still  below  high  water,  and 
the  sea  is  kept  out  by  embankmentp,  the  rivers  dis- 
charging only  at  low  tide.  The  remains  of  the  famous 
abbey  are  majestic  and  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  are 
now  carefully  preserved. 

"  There  is  given 
Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  Time  hath  bent, 
A  spirit's  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a  power 
And  magic  in  the  ruined  battlement. 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait,  till  ages  are  its  dower." 
Glastonbury  was  probably  the  most  ancient,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  wealthy 
monasteries  in  the  kingdom,  distinguished  for  ages 
as  a  seat  of  education  and  learning.  The  buildings 
at  one  time  covered  60  acres,  but  most  of  the  houses 
in  the  town  have  been  built  from  the  ruins,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  material  was  taken  from  them 
only  go  years  ago,  to  make  a  causeway  to  Wells.  The 
abbot's  kitchen  is  the  only  building  to  which  a  roof 
is  left.  The  remains  can  but  give  a  faint  idea  of 
their  former  magnificence.  Of  the  library,  the 
learned  antiquary  Leland,  who  visited  it  shortly 
before  its  destruction,  writes :  "  It  was  scarcely 
equalled  by  any  other  library  in  all  Britain.  I  had 
scarcely  passed  the  threshold  when  the  very  sight 
of  so.  many  sacred  remains  of  antiquity  struck  me 
with  such  astonishment  and  awe  that  for  a  moment 
I  hesitated."  Richard  Whiting  was  the  last,  and 
one  of  the  greatest,  of  the  Abbots  of  Glastonbury. 
Eyton,  speaking  of  him  in  his  History  of  the  Abbey, 
says :  "  His  apartment  was  a  kind  of  well-disciplined 
Court,  where  the  sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
were  sent  for  virtuous  edvication,  and  returned 
thence  excellently  accomplished.  He  bred  up  near 
300  after  this  manner,  beside  others  of  a  meaner 
rank,  whom  he  fitted  for  the  Universities.  At  home, 
his  table,  attendance,  and  officers  were  an  honour  to 
the  nation ;  sometimes  he  even  entertained  500 
persons  of  fashion  at  a  time,  and  every  week,  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  all  the  poor  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  relieved  by  his  particular  charity ; 
and  when  he  went  abroad,  which  he  seldom  did, 
except  to  national  synods,  general  chapters,  and 
Parliament,  he  was  attended  by  upwards  of  100 
persons."     He  was  hanged  on  Tor  Hill,  hard  byj 
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with  two  of  his  monks,  in  1539-     After  being  drawn 
from  Wells  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution, 
his   head  was    set  upon    the  Abbe}'  gate,  and    his 
quarters  were  sent  to  Wells,  Bath,   Ilchester,  and 
Bridgewater,  to  strike  terror  into  the   hearts  of  all 
who    might  dare   to   question  the  authority  of  the 
King.     The  immense  possessions  of  the  Abbey  were 
seized  and  quickly  dissipated  or  granted  away  to  the 
minions  of  the  Crown.     Froude,  with  an  extraordinary 
lack    of    conscience    and    principle,    palliates    this 
atrocious  murder  and  barefaced  robbery,  but    Free- 
man puts  the  transaction  in  its  true  light.    He  writes  : 
"  In   1526  Cardinal  Wolsey  suppressed  a  number  of 
small  monasteries,  in  order  to  transfer  their  endow- 
ments to  his  colleges  at  Ipswich  and  Oxford.     Before 
that,  in  1414,  the  Alien  Priories,  that  is,  the  monas- 
teries  which    were    dependent    on    monasteries   in 
foreign    countries,    were     suppressed    by     Act     of 
Parliament.      The  main  difference  is,  that  in  these 
cases  monasteries  were  suppressed  for  good  political 
reasons ;   and  their  revenues  were  applied  to  useful 
public  purposes,    while  in   the    suppression  under 
Henry  and  Cromwell  all  that  was  thought  of  was 
the  scramble  of  the  King  and  his  courtiers  for  their 
own  private  pelf.      The  most  sickening  havoc  and 
sacrilege  ran   wild   among  the  noblest  and   holiest 
fabrics  of  the  land.     We  have  but  to  go  as  far  as 
Glastonbury    to    see   the    desolation     of    the    most 
venerable  spot  in  Britain,  to  ask,   in   vain,  for  the 
burying-places  of  our  kings  and  heroes,  and  to  look 
up  to  the  height  where  the  last  Abbot  of  that  great 
house  won  the  martyr's  crown  rather  than  betray 
his  ti'ust,  and  provide  for  his  own  enrichment   and 
promotion  by  wilfully  surrendering  his  church  to  the 
illegal  bidding  of  the  spoiler."     "  We  should  always 
distinguish   between  the  two  suppressions  of  Henry 
the  Eighth's  reign.     The  suppression   of  the  lesser 
monasteries  was  done  legally  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  greater  monasteries  were  suppressed  by  extort- 
ing from  each  Abbot  and  Convent  an  illegal  sur- 
render, which  surrenders  were  afterwards  confirmed 
by  Act  of  Parliament.      But  Abbot  Whiting  never 
surrendered,   so    that    the  seizure  of    Glastonbury 
Abbey   was   simple   robbery.     The    Abbot   was,    of 
course,  really  hanged  for  refusing  to  betray  his  trust. 
The  nominal  charge  on  which  he  was  condemned  bv 
commissioners  sent  to  '  try  and  execute  '  him — the 
thing    being    thus    arranged     beforehand — was    a 
ridiculous  pretence  of  his  having  robbed  the  goods 
of  the  monastery,  that  is,  having  tried  to  save  them 
from  those  who  wished  to  rob  them.     This  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  as  I  have  seen  it   said,  over  and 
over  again,  that  the  Abbot  was  hanged  for  denying 
the  king's  supremacy,  which  the  Abbot  and  Convent 
of  Glastonbury,  like    other  abbots  and|  convents, 
had  acknowledged  long  before." 


We  are  only  just  beginning  to  understand  the  true 
history  of  the  "glorious  Reformation."  That  abuses 
prevailed  in  the  Church  is  beyond  question  (most 
people  think  abuses  prevail  now),  and  they  should 
have  been  reformed  ;  but  reform  was  not  the  object 
of  Henry  and  the  mushroom  aristocracy  that  sprung 
up  with  the  Tudors  ;  what  they  sought  was  plunder. 
The  monasteries  alone  are  supposed  to  have  held  a 
third  of  the  land  in  England,  besides  which  the 
bishops  and  chapters  had  large  possessions.  After 
maintaining  the  monasteries  their  incomes  were  ex- 
pended in  charitable  and  public  works,  so  that  the 
robbery  of  the  church  was  the  robbery  of  the  poor 
and  of  the  public,  and  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  has  grown  gradually  worse  from  the  time  of 
the  reformation  down  to  1846,  when  it  began  to  share 
the  increased  wealth  of  all  classes.  John  Bright 
always  commences  his  social  history  about  40  years 
ago  ;  whereas  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  working 
classes  were  better  off  350  years  age  than  they  are  to- 
day. The  vast  increase  of  wealth  has  gone  to  land 
and  capital,  and  the  poor  are  poorer  than  they  were. 
A  social  structure  mainly  founded  on  fraud  and 
robbery  may  last  for  centuries,  but  must  ultimately 
give  way.  There  is  no  statute  of  limitations  against 
natural  or  divine  rights.  Some  day  justice  will  be 
done,  and  judgment  will  fall,  like  the  tower  of 
Siloam,  upon  those  who  are  not  "  sinners  above  all 
men  that  dwell  in  Jerusalem." 

There  is  a  fine  old  abbey  barn  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  town,  and  an  ancient  tower  on  the  Tor,  the  top 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  entrenched.  The  site 
of  the  abbey,  and  the  pretty  house  adjoining,  is  the 
property  and  residence  of  Mr.  Austin,  a  refilled 
Australian  sheep-farmer,  who  takes  great  interest  in 
the  place,  and,  we  were  told,  is  popular  and  much 
respected. 

We  returned  to  Wells  in  time  for  tea,  and  after- 
wards paid  another  visit  to  the  cathedral.  Whilst 
looking  from  a  distance  at  the  west  front,  a  dissipated- 
looking  young  man  accosted  us ;  he  was  wet,  his 
threadbare  black  coat  closely  buttoned  up,  his 
trousers  were  ragged,  his  toes  peeped  out  of  thin 
boots,  his  face  was  flushed,  and  he  was  somewhat 
under  the  influence  of  drink.  He  madesome  sensible 
remarks  about  the  beauty  of  the  building,  its  anti- 
quity, and  its  history.  "  And  who  are  you,"  we 
asked,  "  that  talk  so  learnedly  ? "  "A  tramp,"  he  re- 
plied, "  but  not  a  beggar."  We  enquired  how  he 
earned  his  living.  "  Oh  ! "  he  said,  "  I  go  about  and 
spout  in  public-houses,  or  anywhere,  about  anything, 
and  people  give  me  drink,  when  I  want  food  and 
clothes.  I  was  a  sixth-form  boy  at  a  public  school, 
and  now  I  am  a  tramp  and  a  drunkard."  "  But  can- 
not you  refuse  drink  ?  have  you  no  friends  ?"  we 
asked.     "  Oh  !  yes,"  said  he,  "  I  have  friends,  but  I 
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don't  trouble  them.  I  know  all  you  can  tell  me  about 
drink,  I  often  discourse  about  it.  Listen" — and 
striking  an  attitude—"  hear  J.  B.  Gough  in  praise  of 
water:  'This  is  the  liquor  which  God  the  Eternal 
brews  for  all  his  children — not  in  the  simmering  still, 
over  smoky  fires,  choked  with  poisonous  gases,  and 
surrounded  with  a  stench  of  sickening  odours  and 
rank  corruptions,  doth  your  Father  in  heaven  pre- 
pare the  precious  essence  of  life — the  pure  water, 
but  in  the  green  glade  and  glassy  dell,  where  the  red 
deer  and  the  child  loves  to  play,  there  God  brews  it; 
and  down  in  the  deepest  valleys,  where  the  foun- 
tain murmurs  and  the  rills  sing,  and  high  upon  the 
mountain  tops'— that's  the  style,  you  know,  I  could 
go  on  for  half  an  hour  ;  "  and  then  the  poor  soaked 
creature  told  us  that  he  had  slept  on  the  hills  all 
night,  through  drink.  He  had  walked  from  Livei'- 
pool,  and  didn't  know  where  he  was  going  to,  but  he 
should  die  some  night,  and  then  there  would  be  an 
end  of  it ;  God  could  reclaim  him  if  He  would,  but 
He  did  not.  We  listened  quietly  to  him,  but  saw 
no  possibility  of  doing  him  any  service.  "  Now,  if  1 
give  you  this  shilling,"  I  said,  "  I  fear  you'll  spend  it 
in  drink."  "  Upon  my  honour,  not  a  halfpenny  of  it," 
he  replied,  "  I'll  have  a  good  meal,  and  a  good  bed, 
and  I  am  very  thankful  to  you,"  and  his  eyes  filled  up 
as  he  hurried  away.  I  knew  very  well  what  .wB> 
ought  to  have  done  ;  if  we  had  been  real  Christians, 
we  should  have  given  him  a  suit  of  clothes,  taken  him 
home  with  us  and  treated  him  as  a  brother  ;  but  we 
were  not  good  enough,  and  went  off  to  Dr.  Fairbanks's 
to  supper,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  eveningwith  him, 
and  some  old  Walsall  friends  whom  we  were  surprised 
to  find  there. 

The  morning  brought  a  troubled  sky  with  it,  but 
we  resolved  to  go  on,  and  after  putting  our  machines 
in  order,  or  rather  showing  the  civil  boots  how  to 
clean  them,  we  went  to  early  morning  service  at  the 
cathedral.  It  was  fine  and  impressive,  but  the  con- 
gregation was  miserably  small — I  think,  excluding 
officials,  not  more  than  half-a-dozen.  We  paid  a 
moderate  bill,  and  left  soon  after  twelve,  thankful  to 
everyone  at  the  Star  for  their  attentions. 

We  found  the  road  very  miry,  and  rode  chiefly  on 
the  footpath.  It  passes  over  a  fiat  cultivated  plain 
until  within  a  mile  of  Glastonbury,  when  it  rises. 
We  skirted  the  north  end  of  the  town,  thereby  sav- 
ing distance  and  a  hill,  and  again  descended  to  the 
plain.  A  mile  beyond  we  crossed  the  Brue,  which  is 
here  the  main  stream,  and   a  mile  further  left  the 


plain  and  ascended  a  shoulder  of  the  Poldens.  The 
weather  now  settled  fine,  and  the  prospect  over  the 
plain  of  Glastonbury,  and  of  the  opposite  hills,  was 
enchanting.  Butleigh  Court,  the  residence  of  the 
Grenvilles,  is  a  very  fine  house,  charmingl}'  situate  at 
the  entrance  to  the  village  of  Butleigh,  the  appear- 
ance of  which  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  owner  ; 
the  houses  are  picturesque  and  well  kept,  and  an 
air  of  comfort  and  refinement  pervades  the  place. 
There  is  a  decent  inn  at  the  end  of  the  village, 
where  we  stayed  to  refresh  in  the  company  of  a  very 
civil  band  of  gipsies.  The  road  hence  rises  for  some 
distance,  and  then  travels  over  tableland,  affording 
wide  views  ;  the  country  appears  to  have  been  en- 
closed within  the  last  loo  years.  Kingweston  House 
and  village  lie  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  there  is 
some  fine  timber  here  ;  the  ancient  and  right  name  is 
«'  KenwardstoD."  We  lost  our  way  a  mile  beyond, 
taking  a  right  hand  turn  towards  Somerton,  and  had 
to  retrace  our  steps,  at  a  cost  of  two  extra  miles  of 
bad  road.  The  country  now  grows  prettier  and 
better  timbered.  The  road  to  Kingweston  is  the 
main  road  from  Glastonbury  to  Castle  Care}',  and  is 
in  good  order.  Near  Charlton  Mackerell,  a  large 
village,  the  country  gets  undulating,  and  beyond  it 
there  is  a  pretty  two  miles  of  road  on  a  bluff  over- 
looking the  river  Carey,  which  here  flows,  on  the 
right,  through  a  wide  boggy  ravine.  There  are 
SDme  old  houses  hereabouts  worth  sketching,  and 
the  locality  has  an  old-world  appearance.  After 
crossing  the  Carey,  we  fell  upon  the  great  road  from 
London  to  Taunton  and  North  Devon,  and,  imme- 
diately afterwards,  upon  the  Roman  Fosse  way  from 
Exeter  to  Lincoln,  to  which,  as  usual,  we  reverently 
doffed  our  hats.  For  many  miles  the  way  is  straight 
as  hands  could  make  it.  The  appearance  of  the 
Fosse,  as  of  all  Roman  ways,  is  very  remarkable 
when  viewed  from  high  ground  ;  it  seems  as  if  a  park 
of  artillery  had  swept  through  the  country,  and  felled 
the  trees  in  a  straight  line  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see; 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  on  Fosse  or  Watling  Street 
to  have  the  road  in  view  for  ten  or  even  fifteen  miles 
through  an  apparent  avenue  of  trees.  The  great 
road  from  London  to  Exeter  comes  in  on  the  left,  at 
the  entrance  to  Ilchester ;  this  was  the  route  travelled 
by  the  celebrated  Quicksilver  or  Falmouth  mail, 
for  many  years  the  fastest  in  the  world.  It  was  still 
more  holy  ground  to  me  now,  for  I  had  travelled  by 
the  Quicksilver  from  London  to  Exeter — 173  miles — 
in  16  hours  34  minutes,  its  appointed  time. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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IN  the  early  days  of  the  Stanley  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  "  Athenaeum  "  influence  in 
its  councils  which  found  vent  in  public  discus- 
sions ;  and  debates  were  held  on  various  subjects, 
one  of  which  in  January,  1877,  had  for  its  object  the 
determining  of  whether  or  not  it  was  desirable  to 
have  brakes  on  bicycles,  and  if  so,  whether  the  front 
wheel  brake,  the  Carter's  anchor  or  trailing  brake, 
or  the  roller  on  the  hind  wheel  was  the  most  efficient 
and  suitable.  There  are  no  two  opinions  on  the 
subject  now. 

Mr.  J.  Robinson  Airey,  one  of  the  early  hon.  sees, 
of  the  Stanley  B.C.,  and  subsequently  its  captain, 
was  great  in  these  early  discussions.  He  had  one 
of  those  energetic  minds  which  sometimes  accom- 
pany a  weak  constitution,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  he  killed  himself  with  work — not  cycling 
work  on  the  road  or  path,  but  the  secretarial  work 
attaching  to  that  and  his  various  other  pastimes  and 
duties.  A  winter  at  Penzance  failed  to  bring  him 
round,  and  poor  Airey  died  in  harness,  worked  out 
at  an  early  age. 

The  first  time  we  ever  heard  in  England  of  the 
introduction  of  the  cycle  into  Australia  was  in  Janu- 
ary, 1S77,  when  a  Mr.  L.  S.  Mason  wrote  from 
"  Goodrest,"  Park  Street,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne, 
of  a  trip  which  he  and  two  others  had  taken  on 
"  Coventry "  bicycles  from  Melbourne  to  Castle- 
maine,  Ballarat,  Geelong,  and  back.  Now  bicycles 
are  commoner  in  Australia  than  aborigines. 

The  Bath  Road  medals  of  the  London  B.C.  were, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ashley  Barrett,  first  given  on 
Whit-Monday,  1877.  The  race  for  these  has  been 
held  every  year  since,  and  on  only  one  occasion  has 
the  race  proved  a  failure,  the  adverse  wind  on  the 
day  alluded  to  preventing  any  man  getting  home  in 
the  necessary  ten  hours.  Mud  and  rain  has  pre- 
vailed, and  also  head-winds,  but  the  demon  gale 
blew  too  strongly  but  once.  Even  on  that  occasion 
one  man,  Butler,  got  home  in  twelve  hours.  The 
first  race  was  won  in  8h.  23m.  30s.  by  Charles 
Walmesley,  and  the  quickest  time  was  by  Appleyard, 
in  7h.  i8m.  55s. 

The  Civil  Service  is  a  club  which  now  numbers 
within  its  ranks  nearly  all  the  original  members  who 
joined  it  on  that  historical  evening  at  the  "  City 
Wellington,"  on  the  5th  February,  1877,  when  it 
was  formed,  and  no  club  that  we  know  of  is  more 
united  or  more  flourishing  at  the  present  date. 
Twenty  members  put  down  their  names  on  the 
evening  alluded  to,  and  those  of  Rishworth,  Poole, 


Venables,  Howard,  Thompson,  Godbolt,  Reece, 
Nash,  and  others  will  always  be  green  in  connection 
with  this  club.  The  last-named,  a  very  short-sighted 
man,  once  charged  the  old  toll-gate  on  Dale  Hill, 
near  Brighton,  with  disastrous  results.  He  has 
never  ridden  since. 

"Velocipedeia  "  was  the  most  amusing  burlesque 
ever  written  in  connection  with  cycling,  and  it  has 
had  the  advantage  of  having  seen  the  stage.  "  The 
Guardians  "  in  its  way  was  perhaps  smarter,  but  had 
the  fault  of  all  Inwards's  writing,  viz.,  of  appealing 
only  to  a  select  few.  Until  the  other  day,  even  we 
never  knew  that  the  "  book-hawking  boss "  was 
intended  to  apply  to  anyone  but  Etherington,  who 
at  that  time  was  traveller  to  a  wholesale  stationer, 
and  we  are  hardly  convinced  to  the  contrary  even 
now.  In  "  Velocipedeia,"  however,  by  A.  A.  B. 
Woodin,  of  the  Rovers,  the  whole  piece,  while  being 
wheely  throughout,  attacks  no  one  in  particular,  and 
is  therefore  easily  understood  by  the  crowd,  and  no 
jokes  go  a-begging.  The  parodies  are  very  good 
from  the  opening  chorus  on  Arthur  Roberts's  "  Wed-, 
ding  Bells  " — 

"  The  bells  they  ring  merrily,  ding,  ding,  dong, 
As  our  rubber-tyred  wheels  go  bowling  along; 
We  frequently  join  in  a  jolly  good  song 
As  we  go  trundling  home" — 
to  the  closing  song  to  the  tune  of  Arthur  Lloyd's 
"  Captain  Ladi-dadidoo." 

Bruce  Dezille,  of  the  Diamonds,  and  Aboilard, 
captain  of  the  Kingston  B.C.  in  1876,  were  the  two 
longest  riders  we  ever  saw  on  wheels.  They  bestrode 
62  and  64  inch  wheels  respectively,  and  it  was  of 
course  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  find  a  pur- 
chaser for  their  cast-off  steeds. 

Cavan,  of  the  Dark  Blue  B.C.,  was,  about  1877 
a  rather  prominent  figure  in  cycling,  not  so  much  as 
a  rider,  but  as  a  speaker  at  the  early  meetings  which 
were  held  to  endeavour  to  form  what  is  now  the 
N.C.U.  and  C.T.C.  He  was  a  peculiar-looking  man, 
who  always  wore  spectacles  and  a  white  tie,  and,  as 
a  countryman  would  say,  "favoured"  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  in  his  physiognomy.  When,  how- 
ever, Cavan  spoke,  it  was  apparent  at  once  that  he 
was  a  man  of  brain  and  of  culture,  and  we  always 
had  a  sort  of  suspicion  that  he  got  up  like  Verdant 
Green  just  to  come  out  in  the  inverse  ratio  when  he 
spoke  on  any  subject. 

The  first  attempt  to  form  the  Union  was  at 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  the  igth  March, 
1877.  when  Walter  Cornell,  the  long  and  dignified 
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captain  of  the  Wanderers,  took  the  chair.  It  was 
then  decided  that  it  was  desirable  to  form  a  Union, 
but  the  arrangements  subsequently  fell  through,  and 
it  was  not  until  some  twelve  months  or  so  afterwards 
that  it  was  eventually  formed  m  what  may  be  termed 
the  most  ridiculous  manner  on  record.  The  great 
clubs  of  those  days,  the  London,  the  Surrey,  the 
Pickwick,  the  Temple,  the  Universities,  and  the 
Wanderers  sent  men  to  meet  other  men  by  chance 
in  Fleet  Street,  and  then  they  acted  like  that  char- 
acter in  Dickens  who  went  for  an  early  walk  one 
morning  with  a  friend  and  said,  "Ah!  here's  a 
church,"  and  subsequently,  "  Let's  go  in,"  and  then, 
"  I  think  I'll  be  married."  Fleet  Street  at  the  time 
was  being  paved  with  wood,  and  so  the  great  found- 
ers of  the  Union  had  a  quiet  street  in  which  to  say 
to  one  another,  "  Let's  have  a  drink;"  "  Ah  !  here's 
Anderton's,"  and  "  Let's  form  a  Union."  The  idea 
was  to  prevent  any  one  club  saying,  "We  started 
the  Union,"  or  the  leading  clubs  having  to  admit 
that  the  Union  had  been  formed  by  a  scratch 
general  meeting  of  cyclists. 

"  Dominie  Sampson,"  whose  name  at  one  time 
figured  in  nearly  every  number  of  The  News,  very 
frequently  in  connection  with  the  most  trivial  sub- 
jects, and  who  was  nicknamed  by  Faed  "  Gaffer 
Goliath,"  was  really  a  schoolmaster  at  Wickwar. 
His  first  letter  appeared  in  March,  1877,  and  was  on 
the  subject  of  the  "  Ariel "  bicycle.  His  sudden 
disappearance,  after  months  and  months  of  dogmatic 
writing,  was  as  sudden  as  his  first  appearance  in  the 
world  of  wheels. 

W.  A.  Swears,  who  is  best  known  by  his  theory 
of  one  man  on  a  double  being  as  good  as  two,  at  one 
time,  before  matrimony,  was  a  great  rider  of  the 
bicycle  for  short  trips,  and,  in  the  early  numbers  of 
the  cycling  Press,  several  little  articles,  with  such 
headings  as  "  By  Thames  Side,"  "  Before  the  Wind,'' 
"  Through  Surrey  and  Sussex,"  &c.,  appeared  from 
his  pen. 

"A  Bicycling  M.D."  (Dr.  Langmore,  of  Bayswater) 
wrote  some  interesting  letters  in  the  cycling  Press, 
commencing  in  April,  1877,  but  subsequently  joining 
the  London  B.C.,  he  confined  his  lucubrations  to 
the  club  Gazette,  and  the  general  wheel  community 
were  the  losers. 

"  I  have  been  asked  to  do  what  I  can  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  Touring  Club  iu  the  Metropolis,"  said 
W.  T.  Cunningham,  a  youthful-looking  member  of 
theTem.ple  B.C.,  with  a  Scotch  accent,  at  a  meeting 
at  Anderton's  in  April,  1877,  and  that  was  the  first 
of  the  C.T.C.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  correct  to  con- 
nect this  meeting  with  the  present  C.T.C,  because 
it  was  a  complete  failure  ;  but  it  was,  at  any  rate,  the 
first  pubHc  attempt  to  found  a  Touring  Club. 


This  W.  T.  Cunningham,  above  alluded  to,  was 
the  first  cyclist  who  appeared  before  Paget  at  the 
Hammersmith  Police  Court,  he  having  had  cross- 
summonses  with  a  Barnes  baker,  named  James 
Wilson,  who  upset  the  Templar  and  had  his  spec- 
tacles smashed  in  return  by  the  irate  Scot.  The 
great  Paget  gave  judgment  as  follows  : — "  It  appears 
that  you  (Wilson)  smashed  his  bicycle,  and  he 
smashed  your  glasses.  I  dismiss  both  summonses, 
but  must  say  that  bicycles  are  a  great  nuisance  on 
the  public  road."  Few  will  be  found  to  deny  that 
since  Easter,  1877,  the  date  of  the  above  judgment, 
the  "worthy  magistrate"  has  quite  acted  up  to  his 
then  expressed  opinion. 

Who  remembers  the  old  days  of  the  West  Kent, 
when  Coppin  was  hon.  sec,  and  who  ever  remem- 
bers seeing  the  worthy  C.  outside  a  bicycle  ?  It  is 
reported  that  once,  in  a  dark  out-house,  W.  B. 
Tanner,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  secretarial  role, 
saw  an  old  46  inch  machine  on  which  Coppin  was 
reported  to  have  ridden.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
clubman  all  the  same  was  the  portly  C,  and  with 
his  bugling  and  his  club  drills  on  the  grassy  sward 
of  the  Catford  Bridge  grounds,  put  in  a  lot  of  work 
for  the  West  Kent. 

The  first  series  of  portraits  of  "  well-known  cyclists  " 
appeared  in  1877  i^  ^^'^  News  from  the  pencil  of 
Chaffins,  and  were  woodcuts,  W.  Wyndham  being 
the  first  given.  Our  wily  contemporary  went  up  to 
2d.  on  the  strength  of  these  portraits,  and  kept  at 
the  higher  price  long  after  they  ceased,  indeed,  until 
only  a  few  weeks  ago.  By  far  the  best  series  of 
portraits,  however,  ever  issued  in  the  weekly  cycling 
Press  were  the  Woodbury  type  photos,  issued  by 
the  B.T.,  then  under  the  editorship  of  C.  W.  Nairn, 
now  .  of  The  Cyclist.  Among  them  were  —  Henry 
Coppin  (West  Kent),  Frank  Nisbet  (Pickwick),  W. 
McWilliam  (Temple),  C.  W.  Nairn  (London),  T.  H. 
Holding  (B.T.C.),  W.  Wyndham  (London),  R.  R. 
Mackinnon  (Brighton),  W.  A.  Smith  (London),  A. 
Adams  (Banbury),  F.  V.  T.  Honeywell  (Surrey),  G. 
L.  Hilher  (Chichester),  J.  R.  Airey  (Stanley),  M.  D. 
Rucker  (London),  J.  W.  Beningfield  (Pickwick),  H. 
Stanley  Thorpe  (Pickwick),  F.  E.  Kirkby  (Liverpool), 
Ion  G.  N.  Keith-Falconer  (Cambridge  University), 
K.  M.  Yeoman  (Pickwick),  T.  C.  Budd  (Surrey),  W, 
T.  Cunningham  (Temple),  H.  Osborne  (Surrey),  W. 
Biddlecombe  (Surrey),  E.  S.  Gaisford  (Temple),  F. 
E.  Appleyard  (London),  A.  A.  E.  Weir  (Oxford 
University),  The  Pickwick  Committee,  W.  T.  Thorn 
(London),  G.  F.  Cobb  (Cambridge  University),  W. 
Denny  (Wanderers),  L.  C.  B.  Yeoman  (Pickwick  ,  J. 
B.  Buck  (Portsmouth),  A.  E.  Derkinderen  (Tower 
Hamlets),  G.  R.  Oxx  (Surrey),  The  Bradford  Club, 
T,  Sabin  (Coventry),  E.  W.  P.  Cambridge  (I  Zingari), 
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J.  Bring  (Stanley),  W.  S.  Britten  (Clarence),  W. 
Tattersfield  (Leamington),  F.  H.  Warner  (Redditch), 
A.  P.  Trotter  (Cambridge  University),  E.  Tyler 
(Surrey),  A.  Tarling  (Pickwick),  A.  A.  B.  Woodin 
(Rovers),  T.  Chambers  (Lincoln),  E.  A.  Runtz  (Pick- 
wick), C.  J.  Fox  (North  Surrey)",  W.  Webb  (Banbury)^ 
W.  Taylerson  (Surrey),  H.  E.  Kearley  (Uxbridge), 
F.  T.  East  (Surrey),  W.  Quirk  (Kingston),  The 
French  Eight  (London),  H.  L.  Cortis  (Wanderers), 
S.  H.  Ineson  (Bradford).  The  above  were  the  lead- 
ing lights  of  cycledom  in  1877-8,  either  on  the  path, 
road,  or  elsewhere,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  many 
of  them,  viz.,  Oxx,  Bring,  Britten,  Tattersfield,  Tyler, 
Woodin,  Warner,  Fox,  Osborne,  Rucker,  Bening- 
field,  Nairn,  Hillier,  McWilliam,  Wyndham,  Holding, 
etc.,  are  still  to  the  front,  whilst  the  present  genera- 
tion knows  all  by  name,  except  perhaps  Adams, 
Sabin,  and  Webb. 

The  largest  "  gate  "  of  genuine  riders  and  athletes 
we  ever  saw  at  a  London  race  meeting  was  that  at 
Stamford  Bridge  on  the  occasion  of  the  Keen  versus 
Cortis  match.  Br.  Cortis,  the  father  of  the  amateur 
champion,  was  in  the  Press  ring  at  the  time,  and 
his  nervous  excitement  was  tremendous  as  the  riders 
spurted  home  together,  and  J.  K.  landed  in  a  winner. 
Bespite  the  large  gate,  however,  the  N.C.U.  did  not 
see  their  way  to  sanctioning  any  more  professional 
versus  amateur  races  in  London.  The  race  itself 
was  a  failure,  because  neither  man  would  make  the 
pace,  and  it  got  so  slow  that  hisses  begun  to  resound 
before  Cortis  made  the  final  rush. 

George  Oxx  has  probably  been  longer  on  the  path 
and  run  in  more  races  in  London  than  any  other 
man.  It  is  simply  astonishing  how  he  turns  up  time 
after  time  and  year  after  year,  and  the  mere  detail 
of  not  getting  placed  seems  to  have  no  effect  on  him. 
From  his  frequent  appearances  and  always  smiling 
countenance,  he  has  gained  the  name  of  the 
"  Evergrin  "  Oxx.  His  name,  of  course,  has  been 
played  upon  by  the  funny  men,  and  when  he  fell  at 
the  Oval,  it  was  said  that  Oxx  had  come  to  grass, 
etc.  We  once  saw  George,  however,  without  a 
smile  on  his  face,  and  that  was  when  at  practice  at 
Lillie  Bridge  one  evening  he  fell  on  the  cinders  and 
knocked  out  his  front  teeth.  This  was,  however,  the 
exception  which  proves  the  rule. 

The  first  cycle  ball  which  we  ever  attended,  and 
the  first,  we  beheve,  ever  held,  was  at  The  Horns 
Tavern,  Kennington,  in  February,  1877,  when  we 
were  accompanied  to  the  scene  of  the  festivities  by 
Rucker  and  Coleman.  The  Surrey  were  the  givers 
of  the  dance,  and  James  Copland,  now  of  Sydney, 
N.S.W.,  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  on  the  occa- 
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sion.      Now  bicycle   balls  are  events  of  every-day 
occurrence  in  winter  wheel  life. 

Stephen  Withers,  now  manager  to  Pile,  of  Fen- 
church  Street,  _was,  when  captain  of  the  West  Kent, 
a  first-rate  rider,  both  on  road  and  path,  and  in  1876, 
out  of  only  four  mounts,  he  landed  three  first  prizes. 
Oram,  now  in  China,  vyas  another  West  Kent  captain 
who  was  popular  in  his  day. 

The  London  B.C.  first  decided  to  elect  their  cap- 
tain, in  lieu  of  leaving  the  post  to  the  fastest  rider, 
on  the  loth  January,  1877,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  M.  B.  Rucker,  who  was  proposed  by  C.  W. 
Nairn,  and  seconded  by  Wadham  Wyndham,  headed 
the  poll  with  26  votes,  G.  P.  Coleman  coming  second, 
and  A.  B.  Butler  third.  Wyndham  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  L.B.C.  men  in  wheel  circles,  and  about 
the  best  known  out  of  the  club,  owing  to  his  long 
and  successful  racing  career.  He  had  the  good 
sense  to  leave  the  path  before  he  had  ridden  him- 
self back  to  long  starts. 

Henri  E.  Husson,  of  the  Liverpool  Amateurs,  was 
one  of  those  cyclists  who  get  known  by  the  pen,  for, 
outside  Liverpool,  we  never  heard  of  anyone  who 
had  ever  seen  him.  He  was,  however,  always  writing 
to  the  papers  at  one  time,  and  took  great  interest  in 
the  local  monster  meets.  Now  cycling  knows  him 
_  no  more. 

The  Kingston  B.C.  v/as  at  one  tune  a  leading  club 
and  gave  race  meetings,  balls,  and  other  gatherings, 
but  of  late  little  is  heard  of  the  club  which  had  the 
gallant  but  erratic  Quirk  as  its  flier,  and  which 
numbered  the  Wrights,  the  great  Cababe,  Swears, 
O'Callaghan,  and  other  leading  lights  of  the  day  in 
its  ranks. 

There  have  been  many  big  runs  on  hand,  amongst 
which  we  may  mention  that  in  August,  1876,  C.  W. 
Nairn  left  Charing  Cross  on  a  Saturday  morning  at 
8.40,  and  after  almost  continuous  travelling  by  rail, 
reached  Vienna  at  9.30  on  the  Monday  morning, 
whence  he  started  to  ride  to  Paris,  two  days  later, 
but  was  compelled  by  the  breakdown  of  his  machine 
to  abandon  the  trip  about  60  miles  out  at  a  place 
called  Moelk,  on  the  Banube.  James  Inwards  also 
mapped  out  a  little  tour  of  three  weeks  in  1874,  viz., 
London  to  Edinburgh  and  on  to  Glasgow,  via  Inver- 
ness, first  week ;  cross  to  Belfast  and  ride  to  Wex- 
ford ;  cross  to  Bristol  and  home.  This,  however 
fell  through,  owing  to  14  days  being  occupied  on  the 
trip  to  Edinburgh.  He,  however,  wrote  a  chatty 
little  account  in  The  Field  of  his  journey,  entitled 
"  Between  the  Showers." 
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BEAU,''  said  he  whom  we  had  christened 
Euchre,  on  account  of  his  card-playing 
propensities,  "  come  here  a  moment." 

I  went  up  to  the  little  group  after  I  had  said  a  few 
words  to  my  Pet  Lamb. 

"  Euchre  wants  us  to  cut  away  somewhere  and 
play  at  Nap.,"  exclaimed  Buddy. 

"  Yes,  but  what  about  the  girls  ?"  interrogated 
Lionel. 

"  Oh  !  bother  the  girls — '  the  girls  can  wait  said 
the  gents  of  Lee,' "  returned  Buddy.  "  Besides, 
they  have  gone  off  somewhere  with  Brother  Joe,  and 
that's  a  plain  hint  that  they  don't  want  us." 

Annie  heard  this,  and  coming  forward,  she  told 
us  that  it  was  the  intention  of  her  sister  to  visit  that 
day  "a  poor  lone  lorn  widder"  woman,  and  she 
supposed  she  had  gone  there. 

"  Now,  Annie,"  I  said,  "  we  want  to  talk  politics, 
and  if  you  will  go  in  the  direction  of  the  hotel,  I 
will  soon  rejoin  you." 

Lionel  still  seemed  loth  to  go,  raised  a  lot  of  ob- 
tion,  but  Buddy  and  Euchre  overruled  them  all,  so 
the  party  of  gamblers  was  made  up. 

"  Have  you  any  cigars  ?"  asked  Euchre. 

"  No,  but  we  can  get  some  yonder.  Suppose  we 
race  to  there  and  the  last  man  pays.  This  will  be  re- 
versing the  slow  race  system." 

"  If  a  prize  be  given  for  last  man  in,  I  should  be 
sure  to  win  it.  You  fellows  alwaj^s  do  put  on  me," 
said  Buddy,  with  a  wail  of  anguish.  He  then  held 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  after  many  preliminary 
blowings,  he  tied  a  piece  of  string  round  his  waist 
for  the  dubious  purpose  of  "  improving  his  wind,"  as 
he  explained. 

I  officiated  as  starter.  It  was  amusing  to  see 
Buddy  jumping  in  front  several  times,  and  then 
shouting  out — like  a  peevish  little  boy  at  school — 
when  the  others  were  fairly  under  weigh  and  ahead, 
"Come  back!  Shan't  play!"  At  last  I  sent  them 
all  off,  and  to  my  surprise  Buddy  actually  won  ; 
Lionel  came  in  second  (and  just  behind  as  far  as  I 
could  judge),  while  the  proposer  of  the  nefarious 
scheme  for  the  subversion  of  the  steady  principles 
in  my  companions  was  deservedly  last. 

Then  I  turned  my  attention  to  Annie — the  Pet 
Lamb  of  my  cousins. 

"  Now,  miss,  what  brings  you  here  ?  Umpire  will 
be  cross  with  you.  The  idea  of  a  young  and  un- 
tutored miss  like  you  daring  to  come  out  here  !" 


"  I  don't  care  what  Umpire  says.  What  is  good 
for  Umpire  is  good  for  me,"  she  cried,  and  stamped 
the  ground  with  her  dainty  bottine  to  emphasize  her 
words.  "  I  am  not  a  young  lady,  and  I  don't  want 
to  be,  and  I  shan't  be.  So  there!  }'0u  cross  thing  of 
a  cousin  !  Besides,  pa  said  I  might  go  out,  as  I  would 
be  with  old  Euchre,  and  Patty  does  not  mind,  for 
she  said  I  should  be  out  of  mischief  if  I  were  under 
your  eyes.  But  just  look  at  my  hands  !  I  came  out 
without  gloves,  and  Euchre  lent  me  his,  but  they  were 
too  large." 

"Yes  ;  so  come  to  the  hotel  now  and  get  a  wash. 
And  I  suppose  you  can  eat  something?" 

"  Some !" 

I  frowned. 

"  Now,  you  know  I  can't  help  it.  Joe  will  bring 
that  new  paper  in  the  house,  and  I  can't  help  retain- 
ing some  of  the  expressions  it  uses.  And  now.  Beau, 
you  dear  old  Beau,  I  shall  want  you  to  take  me  to 
the  waterfall  when  I  have  done." 

"  But  I've  had  to  make  other  arrangements,"  I  told 
her. 

"  Oh  !  never  mind.  You  will,  won't  you  ?  I  shall 
never  like  you  again  if  you  don't.  And  I  do  so  want 
to  go  there  to-day.  And  if  Sissy  be  at  the  cottage 
with  Louie  we  can  call  back  for  her  ;  and  I  want  a 
walk,  1  am  tired  of  staying  indoors,  and  my  back  aches 
from  sitting  so  long  at  the  piano.  So  you  will  take 
me,  won't  you  ?  and  I  will  be  such  a  good  girl.  And 
I  don't  like  to  go  alone  ;  I  am  afraid  to  cross  the  field 
where  the  cows  are.  That  brown  one  ran  at  me  last 
time.     Now,  you  will  take  me,  I  am  sure." 

She  looked  so  pretty,  and  tempting,  too,  as  she 
lifted  her  deep  blue  e3'es  to  gaze  into  mine.  And  they 
were  blue,  too — not  of  a  washed-out  print  dress  colour, 
but  of  that  deep  tint  rarely  seen.  And  did  not  she 
look  artful,  the  cunning  little  puss  !  Though  she  was 
only  just  past  sixteen,  yet,  with  the  swift  intuition  of 
her  sex,  she  knew  where  we  men  had  soft  places,  and 
when  she  could  not  scold  one  into  doing  anything  for 
her  she  would  coax.  Women  are  born  coaxers.  Their 
tongues  and  their  pretty  ways  are  their  only  weapons. 
No  wonder  nature  did  not  trouble  about  giving  them 
an  equal  share  of  strength.  They  are  quite  strong 
enough  as  it  is  ;  and  yet  they  are  in  keenest  irony 
miscalled  "  the  weaker  sex."  "  Weaker,"  perhaps, 
in  body,  but  stronger  willed;  and  if  not  that, 
at  any  rate  endowed  with  arts  to  charm  away 
resistance   to    their    sweet    wills  ;    to   break   down 
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barriers  of  opposition  with  a  flood  of  talk;  to  get 
one  to  do  this  and  that  on  the  "to  please  me"  plea, 
and  to  satisfy  all  remonstrance,  all  grumbling,  by  a 
soft  caress,  and  to  confer  happiness  with  a  Uiss. 
They  get  the  best  of  us  in  almost  everything  if  we 
are  not  quick  to  circnmvent  them,  and  we  still  call 
them  "the  weaker  sex  !"  No  wonder  Henry  George 
tells  ns  we  shall  get  our  land  back  when  we  get  the 
women  with  us.  No  wonder  that  the  Radicals  want 
to  give  every  woman  a  vote ;  for,  said  one  high 
priest  of  the  levelling  creed,  "  We  shall  not  get  our 
rights  unless  we  have  the  women  with  us."  "Those 
wimmin !"  said  Mr.  Weller,"  when  he  told  Sam 
Weller  "  to  beware  of  the  widder."  Ah  !  you  women, 
you  have  much  to  answer  for,  though  you  have  a 
song  called  "  Bother  the  men  !"  "  Bother  the  men," 
indeed  !  Who  buN'S  you  your  new  bonnets  and  dresses  ? 
Who  pays  your  cab-fares,  sends  you  gloves,  slips  dia- 
mond engagement  rings  upon  your  fingers,  takes  j'ou 
to  pic-nics  ?  Who  posts  costly  valentines  to  you, 
but  the  men  whom  you  "  bother"  with  so  much 
vehemence  and  gusto  at  your  pianos  ?  It  would 
more  accord  with  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  if  we 
sang  "Bother  the  women!"  for  the  women  are  at 
the  bottom  of  every  bother.  It  would  be  well  for 
us  if  they  did  not  bother  us  quite  so  much.  "  I  want 
a  new  bonnet,  love,"  says  a  wife  to  her  husband, 
though  she  knows  he  cannot  well  afford  it  just  then, 
yet  she  bothers  and  bothers  him  so  much  that,  to 
stop  her  magging,  he  is  perforce  obliged  to  let  her 
have  it.  "  I  do  want  to  see  Mrs.  Langtry  in  her 
much-talked-of  dresses  next  Monday,  dear,"  says  a 
wife.  "  But,  my  dear,  I  have  a  most  important 
engagement  then,"  says  he,  whom  I  will  insist  upon 
calling  the  better  half,  though  he  is  henpecked  at 
times.  "  Oh,  bother  !"  says  the  giddy  partner  of  his 
joys  and  sorrows — and  the  cause  of  the  latter  a  stern 
misogynist  would  add,  but  I  am  not  so  uncharitable 
— "  I  must  go,"  and  she  bothers  and  bothers,  and 
eventually  she  does  go.  And  the  poor  man  loses 
his  appointment,  and  the  good  things  which  it  would 
have  brought  him.  "  Bother  the  men  !"  The  idea  ! 
Women  are  nothing  if  not  audacious.  But  don't 
sing  that  song  any  more,  for  it  is  to  the  men  and 
their  good  and  credulous  natures  that  you  owe  most 
of  yonr  comfort  and  happiness. 

Now,  here  was  this  pert  and  imperious  young  miss 
summoning  up  all  the  dignity  which  her  recent 
elevation  into  long  frocks  permitted  her  to  enjoy. 
And  here  she  was  dictating  and  ordering  me  just 
like  a  newly-married  wife  lecturing  her  dutiful  better 
half!  "  I  know  you  won't  refuse,  Beau,"  she  added, 
laughing,  and  opening  her  rosebud  of  a  mouth, 
which  was  just  large  enough  for  a  cherry  to  pass 
through. 


Gentle  reader,  savage  reader,  indifferent  reader 
and  you,  too,  indignant  readers,  for  I  know  some  of 
you  will  be  indignant  at  my  defence  of  the  lords  of 
creation — I  gave  in  !  Don't  laugh,  please,  till  you 
hear  the  rest.  We  had  reached  the  hotel,  and  she 
said  she  had  something  important  to  tell  me  abort 
Breakspeare,  Louie,  and  her  father,  but  would  not 
unless  I  escorted  her  to  the  waterfall,  and  gave  her 
a  row  up  stream.  Like  a  donkey  at  the  sight  of  the 
succulent  thistle,  I  picked  up  my  ears  at  that.  I 
became  possessed  of  an  intense  desire  to  throw  off 
my  coat  and  pull  the  little  tyrant  wherever  she  liksJ. 
But  I  did  not  surrender  to  her.  Oh,  dear,  no  ! 
Like  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Powers,  we  came  to  an 
arrangement.  She  delivered  her  ultimatum  ;  it  was 
considered,  accepted,  and  the  treaty  was  signed. 
That  was  not  a  surrender,  you  will  understand.  I 
had  scored  a  diplomatic  triumph  ;  and  she — -well,  I 
■was  glad  of  her  company,  for  she  was  an  amusing 
little  puss  and  full  of  chatter  and  play  as  a  weaned 
kitten  after  a  ball  of  worsted. 

We  were  soon  outside  the  hotel,  and  she  romped 
and  danced  along  by  my  side  on  the  way  to  the 
waterfall. 

"  Beau,  do  you  think  old  Lion  and  Louie  care  for 
each  other  ?" 

"Why'  old'  Lion,  Pet?" 

"Oh  !  because  I  like  him." 

"  Is  that  why  you  call  me  '  old  Beau  ?'  " 

Dead  silence.  She  would  not  own  that,  and  yet 
used  the  prefix  to  my  name  more  than  to  anybody 
else's.  According  to  her  we  were  all  "  old,"  I  sup- 
pose, because  we  were  such  old  friends  of  the  family 
— i.e.,  Euchre,  Lion,  and  I  were  ;  Buddy  was  a 
recent  acquaintance,  and  she  classed  him  as  a  boy, 
though  she  herself  was  onlyjust  past  sixteen,  and  liked 
people  to  infer  that  she  was  at  least  "  sweet  seven- 
teen." Shewasararetormentand  trouble  to  her  sisters 
was  this  girl.  Adjoining  the  g.ounds  of  my  uncle's 
house  was  a  large  playground,  in  which  the  boys, 
and  large  boys,  of  the  grammar  school  gambolled 
and  disported  like  young  lambs  at  play.  And 
Miss  Annie,  the  Pet  Lamb,  cultivated  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  those  young  gentlemen.  She 
was  their  queen,  and  they  paid  "their  homage  like 
proper  obedient  subjects,  and  all  were  glad  to  suffer 
for  her  sake.  Often  would  a  youth  of  17  be  caught 
out  of  bounds  in  a  confectioner's  shop  buying 
chocolate  creams  in  dainty  boxes,  and  suffer  for 
sich  flagrant  evasion  of  the  rules  of  the  school. 
But,  martyr-like,  he  would  never  tell  that  the  box 
was  intended  for  Miss  Annie.  She  caused  half  of 
the  woes  endured  by  the  boys.  I  beg  their  pardons, 
I  should  say  young  gentlemen,  for  they  wore  the 
customary  jacket.  If  a  boy  learnt  not  his  lesson,  it 
was  because  the  sweet  young  face  of  our  Pet  Lamb 
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drew  his  attention  from  his  task.  But  he  would 
never  divulge  the  reason  of  his  ignorance,  and  would 
be  caned  accordingly  for  his  obmutescence.  Some- 
times one  of  the  masters  would  steal  among  the 
boys  when  they  were  supposed  to  be  construing 
Latin,  and  would  detect  one  with  embescent  face 
in  the  act  of  tearing  a  leaf  from  an  exercise  book. 
He  would  generally  be  too  late — trust  the  boys  for 
that — to  annex  it,  but  if  he  could  have  done  so  he 
would  have  found  erotic  verses  addressed  to  "Sweet 
Annie."  How  do  I  know  ?  The  Doctor  himself 
told  me  so.  And  when  pale  Luna's  beams — this 
language  is  the  result  of  Buddy's  teaching — silvered 
the  trees,  one  of  the  monitors,  a  big-headed  crea- 
ture, would  steal  beneath  the  wall  which  kept  him 
from  entering  Paradise,  and  would  there  wait  like 
the  Peri  for  sweet  and  precious  interviews  with  the 
object  of  his  incipient  passion.  Another  used  to 
wait,  and  would  give  a  cat  call  as  a  signal,  till  one 
night  Lionel,  not  detecting  the  human  imitation  of 
the  feline  symphony,  turned  the  hose  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  the  harmony  proceeded,  and  was 
rewarded  with  a  crescendo  of  unbecoming  expletives, 
followed  by  a  grand  chorus  of  the  crotchets,  quavers, 
and  semiquavers — the  latter  being  most  numerous — 
of  naughty  human  passion  at  enraged  blood  heat. 
Then  a  sorrowful  wail  indicated  the  presence  of 
suffering  humanity,  and  the  Good  Samaritan's  query 
of  "  What  is  the  matter  ?"  was  answered  by  the  soft 
cadence  caused  by  human  misery,  and  the  straining 
eyes  were  rewarded  by  a  glimpse  of  wet  and 
miserable  monitor  sidling  into  the  night's  Plutonian 
shore. 

"Now,  Pet,  what  is  it  you  are  going  to  tell  me 
about  Lionel  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  you  learn  nothing  till  \A'e  are  in  the  boat. 
You  have  served  me  badly  once  before,  and  you 
shall  not  know  a  word  until  I  have  you  safely  in  the 
boat.  If  I  tell  you  now,  you  will  invent  some  excuse 
to  join  those  naughty  boys  at  their  cards." 

Unerring  female  instinct  and  penetration !  She 
had  guessed  what  was  passing  in  my  mind  ;  for  after 
the  first  enthusiasm  had  passed  away  I  began  to 
look  askance  at  the  prospect  of  a  tramp  of  two  miles 
to  the  fall  and  two  miles  or  more  back,  since  we 
were  going  to  call  for  Umpire  and  Louie. 

"  Now,  Annie,  attend  please !  If  you  talk  like  that 
I  shall  tell  Patty  what  I  know  about  your  grammar 
school  boys,  and  especially  about  that  big-headed 
Patrick  who  waits  for  you  when  you  go  for  your 
music  lessons." 

"  No, please  don't,  you  unkind  cousin,  and  I'll" 

"  Well,  what  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  Mr.  Saucy,  I  am  getting  a  big  girl  now; 
in  fact.  Umpire  says  that  now  I  am  in  long  dresses  I 
must  leave  off  being  a  torn-boy." 


"  I  believe  you  meant  to  say  you  would  give  me  a 
kiss.     Is  it  not  true  ?" 

"  Oh,  Beau  !     What  would  May  say  ?" 

"  Never  mind,  we  are  cousins,  and  if  I  am  to  row 
you  I  want  my  payment  in  advance,"  and  I  kissed 
her. 

"  Why,  Lionel  isn't  so  impudent  as  you,  and  Patty 
says  he  is  bad  enough.  Umpire  says  you  are  both 
dreadful  boys  !" 

"  Suppose  Umpire  knew  about  the  grammar 
boys  ?" 

"  Oh  !  please  don't,  Beau,  and  then  I  won't  tease 
you  any  more.  And  if  you  are  good  I'll  make  you 
sitch  a  pretty  pair  of  slippers,  and  crewel  for  you  such 
a  beautiful  antimacassar  !" 

At  the  mention  of  these  tempting  presents  I  sub- 
sided. Not  that  I  ever  expected  them,  for  Umpire 
had  once  promised  the  same,  but  never  redeemed 
her  promise.  Like  all  the  girls,  they  always  manage 
to  get  the  best  of  us  through  their  superior  arts  of 
flattery  and  persuasion,  and,  as  Lion  would  say, 
"  Don't  they  think  a  lot,  too,  of  their  little  favours, 
which  are  positively  insignificant  when  compared  to 
the  great  sacrifices  which  we  make?"  Too  true. 
Lion,  too  true  ;  but  I  have  imbibed  too  much  of 
your  cynical  philosophy — your  teachings  have 
already  coloured  too  much  of  my  writings.  I  have 
already  incurred  too  much  of  odium  for  reproducing 
your  thoughts  ;  so,  as  my  tale  lingers,  I  will  leave 
you,  and  journey  on  in  my  narrative. 

We  reached  the  fall,  and  after  my  lady  had 
dabbled  her  little  hands  in  its  foaming  waters,  and 
sailed,  child-like,  paper  boats  over  it,  I  procured  the 
boat  from  the  keeper,  and  prepared  to  pull  my  Pet 
Lamb  wherever  her  roaming  fancy  and  sweet  will 
directed.  We  had  gone  some  way  up  stream  when 
I  shipped  sculls,  and  demanded  the  promised  infor- 
mation.  "  Now  for  the  something  important,"  said  I. 

"  Why,  what  a  hurry  you  are  in  !"  she  said,  with 
aggravating  deliberation.  "  Rest,  perturbed  and 
troubled  spirit,  and  you  shall  know  then,  you  shall. 
Well,  inquisitor,  Louie's  father  lives  in  the  house  on 
the  London  Road,  Lionel  goes  there  sometimes, 
and  Mr.  M.  is  glad  to  chat  with  him  on  gardening, 
and  the  rearing  of  mushrooms  in  particular." 

"  You  little  rogue !  is  this  all  you  have  to  tell  me  ? 
I  knew  that  before." 

"  I  know  you  did,  and  I  wanted  to  impress  it  in- 
delibly upon  your  memory,  so  I  took  these  means  of 
doing  so." 

Done  again  !  Sold  again  !  and  by  this  young  chit 
of  sixteen  and  a-half. 

"  Now,  dear  old  Beau,  don't  look  so  cross,  and  I 
will  tell  you,  honour  bright.  Now,  am  I  not  a  good 
girl  and  worth}  to  be  called  your  Pet  Lamb  ?  I 
was  sitting,  and  idly  touching  the  piano  keys,  when 
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ill  came  Mr.  Major,  and  he  talked  about  his  dear 
chiJd  and  Lionel.  He  said  that  some  of  the  towns- 
people remarked  that  Lion  only  called  on  him 
because  of  the  attraction  of  his  daughter.  He  did 
not  mind  that — he  knew  what  young  men  were,  for 
he  had  been  a  young  man  once,  but  he  was  rather 
partial  to  Lion,  and  a  lot  of  people  had  said  he  was 
awfully  fast,  and  in  no  way  fit  to  be  the  companion 
of  his  daughter.  And  he  also  said  that  you,  too, 
Mr.  Beau,  were  reported  as  being  Lion's  companion 
in  all  sorts  of  wicked  things,  so  you  need  not 
laugh.  Well,  then,  he  told  pa  that  he  could  wink 
at  that,  for  every  dog  will  have  his  day,  and  every 
young  man  will  sow  his  wild  oats.  Well,  then,  they 
talked  about  Lion  and  what  he  was  going  to  do,  and 
pa  told  Mr.  M.  that  Lion  was  a  fine  young  fellow, 
though  he  was  a  bit  wild.  Mr.  M.  said  that  that 
also  was  his  opinion,  despite  envious  tongues,  and 
as  he  rather  liked  a  lot  of  merry  boys,  he  should 
invite  you  all  over  to  his  place  to  dine  with  him. 
'  You  see,  Mr.  Bonham,'  he  said,  '  I  have  some  sort 
of  interest  in  them,  for  I  once  rode  a  dandy-horse 
in  the  later  days  of  that  machine  of  torture.'  And 
then.  Beau,  he  said  that  he  had  asked  Louie  if  she 
liked  Lionel  to  call  at  his  house,  because  he  always 
noticed  that,  when  Lion  was  announced,  Louie 
would  generally  absent  herself  upon  some  pretext. 
And  he  said  that  Louie  had,  when  questioned 
closely,  said  that  she  did  not  object  to  Lion's  visits, 
for  how  could  she  as  he  came  to  see  her  father,  and 
not  her.  '  But,'  said  Mr.  M.,  '  I  have  watched  them 
together,  and  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  young 
man  cares  for  my  daughter,  and  she  likes  him, 
though  she  won't  own  it,  for  she  defends  him 
vigorously  if  anyone  runs  him  down  in  his  absence.'  " 

This  was  news  certainly,  and  I  smiled  approval 
upon  my  Pet  Lamb. 

"  Oh  !  wait  a  moment,  Beau.  Louie's  father  said 
that,  if  Lion  really  meant  courting  his  daughter,  he 
should  not  stand  in  his  way,  for  he  considered  him 
a  most  sensible  young  fellow  ;  and  even  though  he 
was  poor,  he  had  brains  enough  to  win  a  position, 
he  believed." 

"  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  tell  Umpire,"  she  added, 
"  not  even  Patty,  and  you  must  not  tell  Lion  unless 
you  think  he  really  cares  for  her.  Of  course,  I  have 
heard  him  chaffed  about  her,  but  I  don't  know  what 
to  say  about  it,  for  he  is  very  impudent  to  her,  and — but 
there,  he  is  to  every  girl.  But  anyone  can  see  that 
at  times  he  does  look  at  her  so  strangely  when  he 
thinks  he  is  not  seen.  And  what  makes  her  colour 
up  when  he  suddenly  meets  her  ?  But  they  are  a 
strange  couple,  I  think.  Louie  is  not  half  jolly 
enough  for  me,  but  Lion  is  merry  enough  when  he 
likes." 

"  And   is   that   all  ?     What   you   say  is   news,  of 


course,  but  not  enough  to  repay  me  for  the  trouble 
of  being,  as  Lion  would  say,  your  '  galley  slave.'  " 

"  You  exacting  tyrant  !  You  ought  to  feel  honoured 
by  my  notice  of  you,  and  allowing  you  to  row  me." 

"  Twice  honoured  and  thrice  blessed,  eh  ?  Sup- 
pose I  let  Miss  Imperious  walk  back  ?  I  know  she 
can't  row,  though  she  is  a  tom-boy  and  fond  of 
climbing  trees  like  Brother  Joe." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  shall  tell  May  of  you,  and  I'll  be  ever 
so  spiteful  to  you,  and  you  shan't  have  your  slippers, 
you  shan't,  so  there  !" 

"  Sugar  !  Annie." 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  Before  you  or  Lionel  made 
Louie's  acquaintance,  she  knew  Lionel  and  was 
sweet  on  him." 

"  Nonsense,  Annie  !" 

"  Don't  nonsense  me.  Beau  !"  and  she  stamped  her 
foot  and  made  the  boat  rock  from  the  violence  of 
her  petty  passion.  "  I  know  better.  We  were  both 
together  one  day,  and  we  saw  you  and  Lion  eyeing 
some  of  those  girls  in  Norman's  window.  I  told  her 
that  you  were  both  wicked  boys,  and  she  said  if 
what  I  said  were  true  you  must  be  fast  and  rude. 
Besides,  you  had  no  business  to  look  in  a  draper's 
window  ;  you  did  not  want  to  look  at  the  goods,  for 
there  are  none  you  want.  Now,  don't  deny  it ;  you 
were  both  looking  and  laughing;  and  I  saw  that 
Lion  actually  had  the  impudence  to  walk  in  to 
buy  something,  as  if  milliners  sold  things  for  young 
men." 

"  Now,  my  Pet  Lamb,  I  don't  want  a  recapitula- 
tion of  my  supposed  sins.  I  want  to  know  what  you 
mean  by  Louie  being  '  sweet '  on  Lion  before  they 
ever  spoke  to  each  other  ?" 

"  Well,  you  lecture  me  enough  and  I  now  mean  to 
give  you  a  lesson  on  propriety.  Norman  knows  us, 
and  he  knows  that  you  and  Lion  stay  with  us, 
though  you  do  stay  with  Mr.  Caplin  when  you  want 
to  stay  out  and  go  to  rest  late — you  fast  things ! 
Well,  of  course,  Lion  was  cheeky  inside  the  shop, 
and  made  the  girls  laugh,  and  we  get  the  blame  of 
it.  Mr.  Norman  told  Patty  all  about  it,  and  she  was 
very_  cross,  though,  as  usual,  she  did  not  scold  you 
as  I  should  have  done  were  I  in,  her  place.  Patty's 
too  good  to  you,  and  you  know  it.  I  don't  believe 
she  has  ever  spoken  to  you  about  it." 

Too  good.  Yes,  I  did  know  it,  and  so  did  Lion. 
Patty  was  a  kind  girl,  and  so  long  as  I  could  remem- 
ber neither  Lion  nor  I  had  ever  exchanged  an  un- 
kind word  with  her.  She  sometimes  gently  chided 
us  when  we  made  too  much  noise,  fuss,  and  bother, 
but  she  never  spoke  harshly  to  us.  Unlike  Umpire, 
she  had  never  boxed  my  ears,  and  for  that  I  owe 
her  an  undiminished  reverence.  She  had  got  me 
out  of  many  a  scrape  by  timely  intercession  ;  had 
given  me  favours  I  never  could  repay.     Lionel,  too, 
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would  say,  "  Patty  is  an  angel,  and  I  wonder  how 
she  puts  up  with  all  our  misdeeds.  Beau,  cher, 
there  is  not  another  set  of  girls  in  England  so  good 
as  these  three."  He  had  only  made  Patty  really 
angry  but  once.  She  had  a  rather  full-coloured 
nose  at  times,  and  he  once  said  to  her,  "  All  right, 
old  Red  Nose."  Very  rude,  was  it  not  ?  But  you 
who  judge  us  must  remember  that  we  were  not  ordi- 
nary morning -call-  and  -  leave -your-card -and -after- 
noon-tea young  men — -we  were  always  there,  and 
allowed  to  do  almost  anything.  Well,  for  once 
Patty  really  grew  angry ;  but  Lion  went  to  her  in 
his  rough  boyish  way  and  said,  "  Never  mind,  Patty 
dear,  I  really  did  not  mean  it.  You  know  what  I 
am,"  and  so  on,  till  Patty  was  comforted,  and  she 
never  was  angry  again — that  is,  really  angry.  I 
don't  say  she  was  never  cross,  but  her  rare  fits  of 
displeasure  did  not  even  last  so  long  as  April  show- 
ers. Lion  would  sometimes  chaff  her  and  ask  her 
when  she  would  comfort  one  of  her  suitors,  but  the 
invariable  answer  was,  "Not  till  you  boys  are  all 
settled."  "  Boys  "  again,  you  see,  even  though  she 
was  not  so  very  much  older.  But  then  she  was 
manager  since  her  mother's  death,  and  her  sense  of 
responsibility  gave  her  quite  a  matronly  appearance. 
Yes,  I  did  know  it.  Patty  was,  as  Lion  said,  "  a 
gem,"  and  as  I  reflect  and  look  back  upon  her  many 
good  deeds,  prompted  by  a  warm  and  affectionate 
heart,  I  wonder  what  devilry  used  to  urge  Lion  and 
I  to  tease  and  tr}'  her  patience  so  much. 

"  But,  Annie,  what  a  tiresome  girl  you  are  !  I 
want  to  know  about  Louie." 

"So  you  shall,  Mr.  lujpatient.  I  give  you  the 
bitter  pill,  and  then  the  sugar,  in  the  shape  of  news, 
follows.  We  saw  your  antics  from  the  window  of 
the  confectioner's  over  the  way.  When  you  had 
done  at  the  draper's  you  came  across  the  road,  and 
we  heard  Lionel  say,  '  By  Jove  !  let  us  go  in  here,' 
directly  he  caught  sight  of  that  odious  Miss  Gilbert. 
I  can't  think  what  Lion  sees  in  her — she's  perfectly 
hideous.  So  in  you  both  came,  and  we  ran  to  the 
room  upstairs,  and  oh  !  Beau,  the  way  you  carried 
on  was  dreadful.  It  is  a  good  job  Louie  did  nothear 
you,  for  she  looked  out  of  the  window  ;  but  I  could 
not  help  hearing  you  laugh  and  talk  with  that  girl. 
Don't  laugh  !  For  shame  !  We  came  out  after  you 
had  gone,  and  Louie  said  she  would  very  much  like 
to  know  Lion,  but  she  begged  me  not  to  tell  him  so, 
for  she  would  not  for  the  world  have  him  know  that 
she  wished  to  be  introduced  to  him.  Now,  Beau, 
promise  me  you  won't  tell  him  ?" 

I  nodded  assent,  and  she  continued — ■ 

"  Louie  asked  me  a  rare  lot  of  questions  about 
Lion,  and  after  I  had  told  her  about  him  she  said 
that  she  supposed  she  should  get  to  know  him  in 
time,  I  happened  to  show  her  one  of  his  photographs, 


and  she  kept  it,  and  would  not — coax  how  I  would — 
give  it  back  to  me.  She  grew  quite  angry  because  I 
hinted  that  she  was  struck  with  him.  I  suppose  you 
have  not  noticed  it,  but  she  came  down  to  that 
garden  of  theirs  which  adjoins  ours  several  times 
since  she  knew  he  sometimes  stayed  with  us,  and 
she  neve.r  used  to  go  there  much  before." 

"  Of  course,  you  know  I  never  saw  her  before  that 
day  in  the  garden  when  Bessie  was  playing  with  the 
kitten  ?" 

"  But  she  passed  you  one  night  in  a  dog-cart." 

"Oh,  yes!"  And  I  remembered  on  the  night 
when  Lioa  first  sa  v  her  she  had  looked  back. 

"Of  course,  she  won't  own  that  she  cares  a  damp 
for  him  ;  but  I  know  something  of  these  matters,  and 
I  don't  believe  she  would  keep  that  photograph  with- 
out she  liked  it.  I  know  I  should  not  keep  the  photo 
of  anyone  I  did  not  like." 

"  But  you  keep  mine  ?" 

"  Now,  Beau,  please  don't !" 

"  Does  she  say  anything  about  him  now,  Annie  ?" 

"  Not  a  word,  and  it  puzzles  me." 

So  it  did  me.  So  I  turned  the  boat  round  and 
began  to  row  back  in  silence,  while  I  pondered  over 
the  information  Annie  had  given  me. 

"Beau,"  she  said  suddenly,  "do  you  believe  in 
love  at  first  sight  ?" 

"  I'll  thank  you.  Miss,  not  to  break  in  upon  my 
reveries  with  such  silly  questions." 

"  But  please  answer  me  this  once.  Beau,  and  I'll  be 
such  a  good  girl." 

"  That's  another  promise  like  a  pie-crust ;  but  since 
you  ask  so  prettily,  I  will  say — -yes."  I  could  not 
say  no  when  so  glaring  an  example  as  Lionel  came 
into  my  thoughts. 

"  So  do  I  ;  and  though  you  think  I  am  foolish,  yet 
I  must  say  that  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  Louie 
was  smitten  with  Lion  the  first  time  I  pointed  him 
out  to  her.  At  least 'taken,' if  not  smitten.  I  do  be- 
lieve in  love,  or  something  like  it,  at  first  sight. 
Just  think  how  that  big-headed  Patrick  tried  ever  so 
hard  to  know  me  just  because  he  had  once  seen  me 
near  the  winning-post  at  the  school  sports,  when  he 
fell  at  my  feet  from  being  what  your  friends  call  'all 
out.'  Why,  I  believe  that  he  would  have  given  me 
every  prize  he  had  won  that  day  if  I  had  wished  for 
them,  and  for  what  ?  Just  because,  when  he  fell 
from  faintness  after  coming  in  first,  I  said,  thinking 
he  was  really  senseless — ^' Poor  fellow!  after  he 
had  run  so  well  too.'  " 

Yes,  I  did  believe  in  love  at  first  sight.  One-third 
of  love-making  springs  from  love  at  first  sight. 
Some  faces  have  a  magnetic  attraction  for  others. 
Watch  the  effect  of  it  in  a  church.  Notice  that 
.  young  fellow  who  ought  to  be  engaged  in  his  devo- 
tions, now  and  then  giving  a  furtive  glance  at  some- 
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one  whose  face  has  attracted  his  attention.  Watch 
him  when  he  leaves,  and  see  how  carefully  he  notes 
the  number  of  the  pew  wherein  that  which  has 
caught  his  fancy  sits.  Come  again  a  week  hence ; 
he  is  in  the  next  pew.  He  gets  acquainted  with  the 
infantile  brother,  who  perchance  whips  his  top  along 
the  pavement  on  the  way  home  from  the  preparatory 
school — gives  him  toffee  balls  and  other  things  dear 
to  juvenile  tastes — shows  him  his  bicycle,  if  per- 
chance he  has  one — places  him  on  the  saddle  while 
he  wheels  the  machine — quite  captivates  the  un- 
sophisticated and  guileless  heart  by  his  canning  atten- 
tions— they  meet  the  charming  sister  one  day — little 
brother  exclaims,  "  Oh  !  sis.,  this  is  the  gentleman 
who  is  so  kind  to  me" — introductions,  etc. — lifting  of 
hat — bowing  and  much  back-bending — "  Don't  men- 
tion it,  pray,"  and  such  commonplaces,  which 
sparkle  with  wit  when  issuing  from  rosy  lips — seeings 
home — tender  handshakings — "  Do  you  know  the 
Browns  ?  I'm  going  to  their  ball" — ■"  Oh  !  how  de- 
lightful, so  am  I" — "  We  can  then  be  introduced 
pro  forma'" — the  delightful  chatter  ends — -the  little 
bonus  puev  is  neglected,  and  happiness  eventually 
crowns  the  lover. 

Pretty   women  !      Thej'    ensnare    us    everywhere. 
We  journey  to   seaside  places,  and  they   hook  our 
hearts    at   the    table  d'hote ;    they  get  on  rocks,   and 
appeal  for  assistance  when  we  pass  by  ;  they  thank 
us  as  their  preservers,  and  Perseus,  after  holy  matri- 
mony, rues  the  day  when  he  saved  sweet  Andromeda 
from  wetting  her  feet.     We  pass  by  sweet  and  medi- 
tative maidens  contemplating  a  pretty  flower  out  of 
woman's  unaided  reach.    One  says,  as  we  draw  nigh, 
and  aloud,  too,  "  Oh  !   I  would  give  anything  for  that 
flower ;"  and   if  we   do  not  at  once  risk  our  lives  in 
the  effort  to  get  it  we  are  "  ungallant,"  etc.  ;  if  we  do 
volunteer     to    get    it,    and    are    successful,    sweet 
acquaintance  begins,  we  are  artfully  shown  to   dear 
brother  Bob,  and  through  him  to  the  dreaded  pater. 
We  see  a  face  in  a  crowd,  and  are  haunted  with  the 
sweet  vision  of  it  for  nights  afterwards  ;  we  gaze  into 
a  photographer's  window,   and   are  struck  with  one 
photograph  in  particular,  which  robs  us  of  our  peace 
for  days  afterwards  ;  we  meet  somebody  in  the  mazy 
waltz,    and    when    the    lights   are    out,    the    flowers 
faded,  our  gloves  soiled,  our  frame  jaded,  and  sleep 
weighs  attendant  on  our  eyelids,  we  think,  as  we  roll 
homeward,  "  What  a  nice   girl !    how  pretty !    how 
charming  !    how  graceful !    how  well  she  talked  !    no 
mere    dancing   automaton !"  and    so    on,   until    we 
fairly  think  ourselves  into  love,  and  are  not   satiated 
nor  satisfied  till  we  meet  again.     Some  of  you  go  in 
a   bar,   you   are   struck  with   fair   Hebe,   you   think 
"  Such   a  girl  is  quite  out  of  place  here,"  you  stay 
longer  than  is  necessary,  and  dnnk  more  than   is 
good,  so  that  you  may  enjoy  the  conversation   of 


Hebe,  whose  eyes  sparkle  brighter  than  the  wine  she 
dispenses — finale  is,  you  order  the  cards  if  you  can 
afford  them.  And  yet  there  are  some  stern  misogy- 
nists who  say  that  "  love  at  first  sight"  is  rank  and 
utter  nonsense.  So  did  Benedict,  but  he  was  caught 
at  last ;  and  some  exponents  of  the  play  say  that  he 
was  in  the  toils  from  the  very  first.  After  this  i^eflec- 
tion  I  turned  to  our  Pet  Lamb. 

"  A  little  girl  like  you  should  not  know  anything 
about  such  matters." 

"  Oh  !  but  I  can't  help  thinking  ;  besides,  I  am 
nearly  seventeen." 

"  Does  not  an  old  women's  proverb  tell  you  that 
thinking  makes  you  look  old  ?" 

"  So  much  the  better,  Beau.  I  want  to  look  older, 
and  to  get  older,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  talk  to 
Umpire  a  lot  more  than  I  do  now.  I  don't  know 
what  I  should  do  if  you  did  not  take  my  part  some- 
times. Only  fancy,  she  actually  wanted  to  open  one 
of  my  letters  from  Gerty  Fox,  just  because  she  said  I 
was  not  old  enough  to  receive  letters  !  Such  cheek  ! 
And  she  tried  to  do  the  same  with  your  monthly 
notes,  only  Patty  said  it  was  unfair.  As  if  there 
were  any  harm  in  your  writing  to  me  !" 

"  Oh,  Umpire  !"  thought  I,  "  here  is  a  bone  to  pick 
with  you.  I  shall  construe  your  encroachment  upon 
my  epistles  as  an  act  of  war." 

"  But  you  are  very  young,  my  child,"  I  rejoined, 
and  that  sentence  was  ended  just  as  we  arrived  at  the 
boathouse. 

"  That's  a  very  sage  observation." 
I  did  not  deign  to  reply — my  attention  was  fixed  on 
the  task  of  landing  her  in  some  place  where  we  could 
lie  alongside  without  having  to  be  dragged  through 
thick  weeds.  It  was  soon  effected,  and  we  sauntered 
back  to  the  hotel.  We  did  not  trouble  to  go  round 
to  the  "  lone  lorn  widder's"  cottage,  as  we  had  been 
away  so  long,  and  there  was  no  chance  but  that  of 
being,  like  the  Soudan  expedition,  "  too  late."  When 
near  the  hotel,  we  encountered  Lionel  prowling  about 
like  the  household  tabby. 
"  What  cheer  ?" 

"  Cleaned  out  entirely.  The  others  are  still  hard 
at  it.  Euchre,  as  usual,  successful.  Buddy  close  up, 
and  the  Delegate,  who  chanced  to  discover  us,  is  being 
filched  unmercifully.  Buddy  is  happy  for  once,  and 
says  the  Delegate  is  a  real  good  sort.  Euchre  is 
short,  sharp,  and  sententious,  as  usual,  and  divested 
of  ideas  beyond  that  of  thinkingthereisbutone  game, 
and  that  is  Nap.  Jolly  Nap. !  enlivening  Nap.  !  !  ex- 
citing Nap.  !! !  making  the  spirits  flow  like  burning 
naptha.  !" 

That  is  one  of  Buddy's. 

"Yes.  He  hailed  it  as  a 'pocket-clearing  game,' 
and  when  he  had  scooped  the  pool  he  gathered  the 
spoil   in   his   hand,   held   it   over   his   pocket,    and 
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apostrophised  it  thus — '  Pocket-clearing  game,  is  it  ? 
Then,  said  he,  while  he  shovelled  in  the  coin — 
Pocket,  clear  in  this  game,  and  I'm  game  for  some 
more.'  " 

"Buddy  in  every  word,"  said  I. 

"  Yes  ;  but  he  is  a  dear  fellow." 
•  "Yes  he  is ;  and  it  is  a  shame  for  you  two  to  tease 
him  so.     He's  ever  such  a  good-natured  fellow,"  put 
in  Annie. 

"  Now,  Miss  Malapert,  I  must  request  you  to 
confine  your  remarks  to  yourself  Children  should 
be  seen — not  heard,  remember.  The  impertinence 
of  some  children  is  remarkable.  Nowadays,  directly 
children  come  out  of  the  nursery  they  immediately 
indue  theuiselves  in  long  frocks,  learn  to  olay  the 
piano  a  little,  read  society  journals,  and  fancy  those 
valuable  accomplishments  make  them  into  women 
at  once.  So  with  the  office  boy  in  the  City.  He 
buys  a  meerschaum  pipe,  and  all  the  colour  goes  out 
of  his  face  in  the  effort  to  colour  the  pipe ;  he  sports  a 
bob-tail  coat  and  a  billycock,  carefully  selected  from 
the  all-one-price-sort-'em-out-where-you-like-basket ; 
he  hires  a  bicycle-at  6d.  an  hour;  cuts  down  a  pair 
of  the  'old  man's'  breeches  for  riding  continuations; 
gets  a  jockey  cap  from  a  marine  store  shop  ; 
journeys  down  to  the  asphalte  and  whisks  along  it, 
and  yells  out,  'On  yerright!'  to  everything  on 
wheels,  and  fancies  these  glorious  exploits  make  a 
man  of  him.  The  seventeen-year-olds  of  both  sexes 
have  more  inherent  vanity  than  the  rest  of  mankind.'' 

"  Miss  Major  may  well  call  you  two  the  Gemini, 
Lionel,"  replied  Annie  ;  "  but  I  don't  want  any  more 
long  sermons  from  either  of  you,  one  can't  say  any- 
thing without  either  you  or  Beau  gives  a  learned 
disquisition  in  reply.  What  I  say  is  this — Mr.  Bud- 
derick  is  a  real  nice  fellow,  and  you  presume  too 
much  upon  his  good  nature.  It  is  a  perfect  shame 
to  see  how  both  of  you  do  put  on  him  so." 

"  Why,  Miss  Malapert,  this  ruffling  of  your  pretty 
plumage  ?  Your  ribbons  are  sticking  up  like  a 
porcupine's  quills.  What  have  I  done  to  the  pretty 
dainty  creature  to  put  it  in  such  a  terrible  perturba- 
tion ?  But  there !  it  must  expect  to  be  treated 
harshly  if  it  wander  from  its  proper  place — the 
nursery.  Why,  Beau  is  quite  amused  at  his  Pet 
Lamb,"  laughed  Lionel. 

"  I'm  not  Miss  Malapert,  and  if  you  do  chaff  me 
so,  I  shall  find  a  means  to  pay  you  back,  Mr.  Break- 
speare.  I  shall  always  call  you  Mr.  Breakspeare 
now,  sir.  I  have  not  forgotten  about  you  telling 
those  boys  at  the  school  about  me.  Don't  say  you 
didn't ;  I  saw  them  all  laugh  at  me  when  I  went  by 
a  party  of  them  out  for  a  walk.  You  unkind,  horrid 
thing  !     But  never  mind,  Mr.  Lion." 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter,  little  woman?"  I 
asked,  in  some  astonishment,  though  with  some  mis- 


givings that  Lion  had  been  playing  some  practical 
joke  upon  my  Pet.  "You  and  Lion  used  always  to 
be  such  good  friends.  What  did  you  tell  me  a  little 
while  back  ?  Come,  tell  me  if  Lionel  has  sinned  in 
thy  sight  and  is  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy 
friend.  I'll  tell  Miss  Major  of  him,  and  she  will 
give  him  a  tongue-thrashing." 

"  Miss  Major  be  conf "  said   Lionel  savagely  ; 

but  recollecting  himself,  added,  "  crystallised,  put 
into  a  glass  case,  and  labelled  '  A  superior  and  im- 
maculate young  person  who  believes  the  word  cyclist 
is  a  correlative  of  cad.'  Miss  Major  has  as  much 
life  as  a  resuscitated  mummy — a  queenly  body,  of 
course — some  Ptolemy's  worser  half  (worser  to 
please  you,  Beau) — only  feature  to  be  distinguished 
is  pervading  desire  to  look  dignified." 

"  Now,  I  am  going  to  be  friendly  with  you  Lionel. 
I  know  you  would  not  say  those  words  of  yours 
before  her,  but  I  do  think  Louie  is  unnaturally  stiff, 
and  thinks  more  of  herself  than  she  needs.  But  she 
is  all  right  if  you  only  know  how  to  stroke  her  the 
right  way.  And  I  think  you  are  a  little  rude  in  your 
remarks  about  her,"  gravely  remarked  Annie. 
"And  now,  Lionel,"  she  continued,  "I  know  Miss 
Major  very  well  indeed,  better  than  Umpire  even, 
and  I  know  she  does  not  like  saucy  remarks — so 
there's  a  hint  for  you.  And  I  know  that  Miss  Major 
is  very  fond  of  someone.  I  know  and  hinted  before 
he  knew  her  that  she  would  like  to  speak  to  him." 

The  colour  on  Lion's  cheek  deepened,  and  the 
wave  of  emotion  spread  to  his  brow  and  left  its 
crimson  track  there.  He  looked  at  Annie  like  a 
stockfish  in  a  chandler's  shop.  That  simile  is  not 
poetic,  1  know,  but  Lion  had  that  vacant,  dazed, 
and  glazed  appearance  of  the  eyes  which  is  seen  (o 
perfection  in  the  eyes  of  bloaters  on  a  drying-stick. 
I  might  have  said  his  eye  peered  forth  like  a  gleam- 
ing brass  cannon  from  a  porthole,  but  it  would  not 
be  correct.  He  was  as  dazed  and  as  surprised  as  a 
tippler  returning  home  at  3  a.m.  and  trying  to  open 
the  door  with  his  watch,  while  he  hiccups  his  asto- 
nishment at  the  inefficiency  of  that  instrument.  At 
such  a  time  the  sober  half  hears  words  which  are 
not  to  be  found  even  in  slang  dictionaries  or  the 
newspaper. 

Recovering  himself.  Lion  said  to  Annie,  in  a  cool 
and  doubting  tone,  "  Is  it  possible  ?  Who,  then,  is 
it?" 

■  Disappointed  at  not  seeing  him  press  her  eagerly, 
and  feeling  that  she  could  not  tease  him  at  that 
moment,  she  airily  answered,  "  Oh,  merely  someone 
I  know ;  and  if  you  want  to  know  you  will  have  to 
be  good,"  and  before  he  could  again  question  her 
she  was  merrily  skipping  away  to  the  hotel. 

"Just  like  the  girls,"  remarked  Lion,  "  they  get 
hold    of  something    good,    and    they    rouse    your 
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curiosity  by  saying,  '  Oil,  I've  got  something  to  tell 
you — but  I  forget — I  nnistn't  tell ;'  and  then  they 
refuse  to  gratify  your  wish  to  be  in  the  know  unless 
you  coax  them.  You  have  to  tenderly  plead — say, 
'  Oh,  do  please  tell  me  1  '  and  coax,  and  coax  for 
hours  almost,  besides  promising  that  you  will  do  all 
sorts  of  things  for  them.  Women  love  to  be  coaxed, 
to  be  begged  and  implored.  It  tells  them  what 
power  they  have,  and  a  woman  loves  to  wield  power. 
Now,  turn  to  the  Pet  Lamb.  She  wants  me  to  coax 
her,  to  bend  the  knee  almost,  in  the  effort  to  get  the 
information.  She  wants  more  than  a  plain  '  Who  is 
it  ?'  But  I  must  say  I  was  staggered,  and  I  wonder 
who  it  is.  Did  you  notice  her  pointed  way  of  saying 
'  someone  I  knoiv  ?'  " 

"  Perhaps,"  I  hinted,  "  she  means  you.  Lion." 

"  Impossible  !  The  girl  has  hardly  said  a  kind 
word  to  me.  Perhaps  I  have  been  as  bad  ;  but  only 
in  self-defence,  for  I  don't  see  that  I  should  be  a 
dull,  spiritless  butt  for  her  wit  to  sharpen  itself  on. 
I'm  not  a  knifeboard  for  her  to  brighten  her  sarcastic 
stilettoes  on." 

"  No  ;  but  still,  when  she  holds  out  a  flag  of  peace, 
you  only  commence  hostilities  again." 

"  Now,  Beau,  it  takes  a  clever  man  to  probe  to 
the  bottom  of  a  woman's  actions,  and  to  discover 
.the  hidden  meanings  of  them.  Women  are  the 
greatest  deceivers  in  the  world,  and  Miss  Major's 
moves  have  to  be  carefully  studied,  or  else  she 
inflicts  a  crushing  discomfiture  upon  me.  She's  a 
clever  girl,  and  the  more  she  tries  to  take  me  down 
the  more  I  like  her.     But  when  will  this  end  ?" 

"  Women  are  the  greatest  deceivers,"  said  Lionel. 
Are  they  ?  We  look  back  where  history  lays  their 
actions  bare,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  Samson  was 
shorn  ofhis  locks  and  strength  by  Delilah  ;  Antony  was 
a  fool  in  Cleopatra's  arms — great  and  mighty  warrior 
that  he  was,  he  fell  when  he  fell  in  love ;  Jael  nails 
Sisera  to  the  ground ;  Rahab  betrayed  Jericho ; 
Isabella — but  there,  I  might  fill  this  page  with  ex- 
amples. Coming  to  later  times,  what  do  we  find  ? 
The  most  successful  conspiracies  successful  because 
women  were  the  chief  agents  in  them.  A  woman 
laughs  and  suspicion  is  dissolved ;  she  smiles,  and 
her  smile  is  the  precursor  of  some  treachery  ;  she 
strokes  gently,  and  the  soft  touch  renders  us  obli- 
vious to  the  fact  that,  though  that  hand  has  a  velvet 
touch,  yet,  like  the  cat's  paw,  it  conceals  sharp  iron 
claws.  Audi  alteram  partem,  some  of  you  say.  No, 
gentle  reader ;  it  will  take  up  too  much  space,  and 
Lion  says  that  for  one  argument  to  the  contrary  he 
can  furnish  me  with  two.     He  is  a  Vandal. 

"  So  you  like  her  all  the  more  for  her  impudence. 
Her  ability  to  meet  you  in  the  talking  arena  draws 
forth  your  admiration,  and  that  induces  respect. 
'Twas   ever   so  in   love  and  war ;  and    love   of  an 


enduring  nature  can  only  be  founded  on  respect,"  I 
told  him. 

"  Granted,  Mr.  Prosy;  but  what  I  want  to  know 
is,  how  can  I  capture  this  girl's  heart  ?  I  don't  know 
what  to  make  of  her.  Sometimes  her  manner  indi- 
cates that  she  likes  me,  but  her  words  immediately 
belie  the  manner.  I  used  to  think  that  girls  wore 
hearts  on  their  sleeves  until  I  met  this  Lu-Lu. 
Buddy  says  he  now  thinks  she  has  no  heart ;  she  has 
a  gizzard  in  its  place.  She  is  a  puzzle.  I  don't 
know  how  to  tackle  her.  You  seem  the  only  one 
who  gets  on  well  with  her,  and  that  is,  I  suppose, 
why  she  has  adopted  the  conceit  of  calling  you  Sir 
Beau  instead  of  Mr.  Chacon.  You  see  I  dare  not 
say  anything  of  a  serious  nature  to  her,  as  I  am 
afraid  of  its  being  turned  into  ridicule  by  her,  and 
when  girls  ridicule  us  we  feel  it  more  than  if  anybody 
else  did  so.  Not  that  I  am  afraid  of  her,  you  under- 
stand ;  but  if  she  said  anything  very  stinging,  I  might 
forget  myself  and  lose  what  people  are  pleased  to 
call  my  dreadful  temper,  and  say  something  which 
might  for  ever  spoil  my  chance." 

I  reflected  awhile  before  I  replied.  I  could  not 
very  well  tell  him  what  Annie  had  told  me.  There 
was  also  the  probability  that  Louie  had  changed 
since  then,  though  her  "Why  opposed  ?"  of  to-day 
pointed  to  the  opposite.  Why  that  gentle  appeal, 
"  Have  I  done  you  wrong  unconsciously  ?"  But 
then  Lion  was  wasting  his  time  while  lingering 
on  in  this  uncertainty.  If  he  loved  Louie  so 
much  as  he  told  me  the  day  he  saw  her  in  the 
garden,  then  it  would  be  useless  to  argue  with 
him.  A  man  in  love  is  the  most  unreasonable 
creature,  except  a  woman  in  the  same  state. 
You  may  argue  with  him,  but  your  time  is  wasted  ; 
he  may  ask  you  for  advice,  but  he  will  never  follow 
it,  unless  it  is  in  great  and  perfect  accordance  with 
his  own  views.  A  direct  refusal  would  be  better  for 
Lion,  I  thought,  than  for  him  to  waste  his  time  in 
contests  with  a  caustic  and  somewhat  sharp- 
tempered  girl.  Such  might  be  amusing  to  the 
bystanders,  but  my  friend's  welfare  was  being 
jeopardised  in  dangling  after  this  girl.  He  ought  to 
have  gone  back  to  London  long  since,  and  here  we 
were  holding  high  holiday.  Still,  as  he  said  to  me, 
"  That  London  tutor  can  be  dispensed  with  now. 
If  I  had  '  cram '  with  him  I  should  probably  be  ill 
when  I  did  go  back  at  the  end  of  the  long  vacation, 
so  I'll  stay  and  have  a  good  holiday."  I  remem- 
bered that,  so  to  encourage  him  I  said,  "  Cheer  up, 
old  man !  I  know  for  a  fact  that  Louie  thinks 
a  good  bit  of  you,  though  she  does  take  a  peculiar 
way  of  showing  it.  Remember  that  '  faint  heart,' 
etc." 

"  To  limbo  with  that  saw.  Still,  I  will  take  your 
advice,  Beau,  and  show  her  that  I  don't  fear  her 
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then  perhaps  my  courage  will  inspire  respect,  and 
that  may  beget  love,"  he  said  laughingly — then 
added,  "  Really,  the  saucy  independence  of  the 
lovely  Lu-Lu  does  make  me  admire  her.  She  is 
just  the  girl  I  want.  I  like  a  girl  with  a  firm  will, 
and  would  not  think  of  laying  siege  to  a  beauty 
without  brains.  I  would  not  like  a  slave,  nor 
would  I  like  one  with  too  much  of  a  strong  mind 
— with  too  much  of  the  woman's  right  craze." 


"  Now,  what  are  we  going  to    o  ?"  1  asked  him. 

"  Well,  I  am  going  to  find  that  Delegate  fellow. 
He  is  a  good  sort,  and  full  of  news  about  the  inner_ 
circle.  Are  you  on  ?  A  confab  with  him  will  pa  f  s 
away  the  time  till  the  girls  come  back  to  tea. 
Euchre  thinks  of  going  back  directly,  and  I  fancy 
Annie  has  gone  to  see  if  he  be  at  the  hotel.  But 
now  for  friend  Delegate.  He  is  about  somewhere, 
for  he  said  he  should  not  be  long  after  me." 


(  To  be  continued. ) 
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WHAT  a  world  this  cycling  world  of  ours  is  ! 
and  what  a  wise  remark  to  commence  an 
article  with !  So  safe,  so  free  from  con- 
tentious, doubtful  or  dangerous  assertion  !  Surely, 
with  the  flag  falling  to  such  a  start,  I  should  be  able 
to  evolve  something  startling  from  my  brain  this 
sweet  April  afternoon,  whose  sunlight  is  flooding  the 
room  and  filling  my  soul  with  thoughts  of — of — of — 
how  perfectly  idiotic  it  is  to  have  no  blind  to  the 
window. 

I  have  met  a  good  many  C3'cling  men  in  my  time, 
and  take  them  for  all  in  all,  they  present  just  about 
as  many  different  lights  and  shades  of  character  as 
any  other  set  of  men,  neither  more  nor  less,  if  one 
reckons  proportionally.  But  place  aux  dames  ! 
(perhaps  you  have  heard  that  before) — should  I  not 
deal  with  cycling  women  first  ?  Certainly  I  should. 
Woman  is — now  for  a  noble  sentiment ! — the  greatest 
feature  in  the  general  creation.  We  have  been 
taught  to  believe  that  Eve  put  Adam  up  to  that 
business  about  the  apple,  but  I  don't  myself  credit 
the  legend.  My  own  idea  is  that  Adam,  who  in 
those  early  times  could  scarcely  have  been  expected 
to  have  much  higher  instincts  than  a  nineteenth 
century  schoolboy,  took  the  apple  without  the 
slightest  hint  from  Eve,  and  that  our  great  mother 
— bless  her  innocent  heart ! — didn't  get  even  the 
skin  of  the  luscious  Eden  fruit.  This  seems  some- 
what of  a  digression,  but  revenant  a  nos  dames  (more 
French),  I  may  once  more  repeat  that  woman  is 
entitled  on  every  ground  to  first  consideration  in 
this  article.  And  now  for  a  short  note  or  two  on 
cycling  women. 

The  first  I  ever  met  was  short  and  stout,  and  she 
rode  a  rear-steerer.  Her  smile  was  mechanical  and 
fraudulent,  for  she  was  simply  smirking  to  convince 
outsiders  that  she  enjoyed  tricycling  on  a  hired 
machine  for  the  first  time  of  saddling  on  a  July  day, 
with  a  very  fair  little  hurricane  agitating  three  inches 
of    dust,    and    the    conviction     that    her   back-hair, 


which  was  hers  only  by  right  of  purchase,  was 
coming  down — in  fact,  I  owe  my  introduction  to  the 
latter  circumstance,  or  rather  to  its  culmination,  the 
fall  of  the  said  back-hair,  which  I  had  the  honour 
first  to  ride  over,  and  then  to  dismount  for  and  pick 
up.  I  have  when  younger  sported  with  "  Amaryllis 
in  the  shade"  and  toyed  "  with  the  tangles  of 
Nceera's  hair,"  but  I  confess  that  the  feminine 
coiffure  in  a  disconnected  condition  is  uninteresting. 
Of  course,  if  you've  got  it  in  the  only  locket  not 
avunculated,  and  you  can  rhapsodize  over  it,  it's 
all  very  jolly  ;  but  the  back-hair  of  a  middle-aged 
female  with  a  face,  like  the  last  rose  of  summer, 
blooming  all  over  is  depressing.  However,  I  made 
through  it  the  acquaintance  of  the  first  cycling 
woman  I  ever  knew.  That,  to  be  sure,  was  the  only 
day  she  ever  cycled,  but  she  has  a  charming  niece 
who  is  enthusiastic  on  the  subject,  and  breaks  more 
machines  than  I  personally  care  to  borrow  for  her. 
Then  I  met  another  cycling  woman.  How  shall 
I  describe  her  ?  She  whom  my  soul  adored  for 
full  six  months  and  more  !  When  first  she  stepped 
from  the  tricycle,  and  her  grey  eyes,  whose  soft 
inscrutable  depths  ere  long  were  to  become  the 
favourite  browsing  ground  of  mine,  wu'thought 
(sounds  much  better  than  /  thought)  I  thought  her 
the  incarnation  of  a  dream  of  fair  women.  Elastic 
her  step  (also  her  instep's  covering),  delicately 
curved  her  nostrils,  where  fine  scorn  lurked  to  meet 
the  curling  lip,  and  across  the  soft  pink  expanse  of 
her  cheek  was  the  peep  of  a  tiny  ear  (on  both  sides). 
Brown  was  her  hair  (I  have  noticed  a  lot  of  this 
colour  about),  and  her  figure  was  what  a  sweet  girl's 
figure  should  be.  She  rode  her  tricycle  upon  the 
Heath  of  Hampstead,  and  I  waltzed  around  to  get 
an  introduction.  And  while  I  waltzed  an  impetuous 
friend  of  mine  "  knocked  on "  by  the  simple  but 
mendacious  process  of  swearing  that  he  had  met 
her  at  a  dance.  And  anon  I  came  trembhng  up, 
and  was  introduced,  and  loved.     My  friend  would 
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not  go— he  is  like  that.  Rut  the  second  tricych'ng 
woman  I  ever  met  with  was  the  lovehest  of  her 
race,  and  through  many  a  week  of  summer  and 
autumn  I  met  her  when  the  sun  went  down,  and  as 
we  went  along  together  arm  in  arm,  she  on  her 
"  Humber"  tri.,  and  I  on  my  "  Rucker"  bi.,  I  loved, 
with  a  love  that  was  all  my  own,  that  grey-eyed 
maid  of  mine— till— alas !  the  day— I  found  that 
this  girl,  with  the  Madonna  face  and  the  soul-fall 
eyes,  had  accepted  an  engagement  in  the  chorus  of 
a  great  theatre,  and  our  rides  must  cease.  Sweet 
dream  !  alas  !  that  one  should  wake  !  Never  again 
beneath  the  slightly  perforated  umbrella — no  !  that 
was  s'm'other  one.  Never  again  should  we  wander  in 
dear  Wembly  lanes  and  pluck  the  modest  dandecow 
and  lionslip  !  No  more  for  us  the  pause  beside  the 
v  llage  pump  what  time  she  bathed  her  head  in  clear 
pellucid  stream  !  Marriage  I  thought  of,  but  alack ! 
so  did  she,  and  as  she  thought  more  fully  than  I, 
'twas  better  that  we  should  part.  And  now  I  can 
only  dream  of  her  standing  queenly  in  the  chorus's 
foremost  rank  with  the  blaze  of  her  brilliant  beauty 
and  the  rougelet  on  her  cheek.  That  was  the 
second  one,  and  now  let  us  turn  to  the  men. 

Cycling  man  is — avaunt  platitude !  he  isn't.  In 
cycling  we  have  many  classes  all  bound  together 
by  the  link  of  the  sport,  however  far  that  may  go, 
and  most  men  know  some  one  or  other  to  whom  the 
following  remarks  apply. 

Let  us  start  with  that  noble  being  Beefy,  the  high 
cult  man.  Who  is  Beefy  ?  "A  gentleman  and  a 
scholar,"  says  one.  "A  shocking  bore!"  says 
another.  "  A  fraud,"  says  a  third,  and  so  on,  until 
one  almost  gats  confused  about  Beefy.  Really, 
Beefy  is  a  very  decent  fellow.  He  has  a  wise  face, 
holds  his  tongue  till  he  must  speak,  when  he  speaks 
very  slowly  and  heavily,  and  with  an  air  of  solemn 
conviction  that  simply  carries  away  public  opinion 
in  his  favour,  and  makes  the  Philistine  yearn  to  hurl 
bricks  at  him.     He  is  not  a  bad  sort. 

A  man  whom  Beefy  infuriates  is  Fatty.  Of  course 
you  know  Fatty.  He  is  awfully  tired  and  bored, 
don't  you  know.  He  really  can't  find  anything  to 
do  with  himself,  except  go  to  the  theatre.  He  plays 
cards  sometimes,  but  gets  sick  of  them  very  soon, 
and  then  hangs  himself  on  a  high  nail,  and  from  that 
superior  position  rails  at  those  who  are  not  of  his 
way  of  thinking.  He  is  the  best  hated  man  going, 
and  don't  care  if  he  is.  His  friends  know  him  in  his 
lighter  moments,  and  believe  in  him  to  any  extent ; 
but  really  he  is  too  melancholy  to  care  much  what 
they  think.  He  is  not  old,  and  he  likes  to  sneer  at 
the  nobility  and  all  existing  institutions.  He  is, 
however,  very  respectful  to  a  famous  actor,  or  any 
Johnnie  of  that  sort,  aren't  you.  Fatty,  eh  ?  He 
won't  spend  any  time  on  the  feminine  gender,  as  he 


cannot  find  any  who  don't  bore  him,  though  he  has 
been  in  love  once.  He  found,  however,  that  people 
laughed  so  much  that  he  concluded  he  must  look 
foolish,  and  gave  it  up.     He  was  right. 

Now  we  will  look  at  Puffy.  Puffy  is  an  editor  with 
a  twang  in  his  voice.  He  is  rather  good  company  is 
Puffy,  and  you  would  find  him  about  as  fine  tempered 
a  man  to  outward  seeming  as  possible.  He  believes 
in  advertising  as  the  greatest  feature  of  the  age.  He 
would  contract  now  with  Messrs.  Pears  for  the  lid 
of  his  coffin  in  advance  if  there  was  any  chance  of 
business.  He  can't  write  a  bit,  but  can  spin  the 
scissors  with  any  man.  He  has  an  idea  that  brevity 
is  the  soul  of  wit,  and  that  continual  stuffing  of 
Americanisms  will  please  an  English  reading  public. 
He  can  brag.  Whatever  posterity  may  say  of  him — 
that  is,  always  assuming  that  posterity  will  have  any 
leisure  to  talk  about  such  trifles  as  cycling  history — 
it  cannot  deny  him  byag.  His  principle  is  that  the 
multitude  like  to  read  stuff  because  they  are  the 
multitude.  It  is  scarcely  intelligible,  but  it  is  the 
case.  Apart  from  these  little  matters  I  have  found 
Puffy  a  very  nice  fellow,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he 
regards  me  with  about  the  same  feelings  as  I  regard 
him. 

I  don't  remember  where  I  met  Faddy.  I  wish  I 
could  go  and  sit  on  his  tombstone.  He  is  a  bore. 
Don't  you  know  what  a  bore  is?  Have  you  never 
been  bored  ?  Happy  man !  To  you  Faddy  might 
appear  in  the  light  of  a  charming  companion,  while 
to  me  he  is  the  acme  of  all  that  is  loathsome.  To 
avoid  Faddy  I  would  walk  a  mile.  No  !  I  wouldn't, 
I'd  take  a  cab — I  hate  walking.  Poor  old  Faddy  ! 
what  a  shame  it  is  !  I  wouldn't  write  this  if  I  thought 
you  would  read  it,  or  reading  recognise  yourself.  I 
am  a  busy  man,  and  the  only  time  I  get  to  read  the 
daily  paper  is  in  the  train.  Faddy  comes  from  my 
station  by  my  train,  and  talks  about  the  Cyclists' 
Touring  Club  to  me,  and  the  Union  and  the  A. A. A., 
and  the  differential  gearing,  or  something  like  that, 
and  bearings  and  steerings,  and  crypto-dynamics  or 
crypto  St.  Paul's,  and  asks  my  opinion  on  "  Mecha- 
nics "  in  The  Tricydist,  or  the  "  Touring  "  articles, 
or  whether  I  think  it  a  good  thing  to  wear  flannel 
helmets  or  bearskin  gauntlets.  And  I  am  reading  the 
sporting  news  with  a  view  to  finding  out  winners  for 
the  readers  of  a  paper  whose  devil  is,  I  know,  wait- 
ing for  me  when  I  get  into  town.  Here  is  our  con- 
versation : — 

Faddy. — "  I  say,  what  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Hillier's 
new  '  sweater.'  " 

J.  J. — "  Splendid — Quicklime,  7  stone  12  !" 

Faddy.—"'  I  say,  do  you  think  it  would  do  for  me 
to  ride  immediately  after  breakfast  when  I  suffer 
from  indigestion  so  much  ?" 

J.  J.— "Best   thing   out.     (Aside )—Smo\h&v   h 
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digestion  !     Now,  if  Duke  of  Richmond  could  give 

3ilbs.  to" 

Faddy. — "  I    say,    don't    you    ride    your    bicycle 
now  ?" 
J-  J. — "  No  ! — It's  a  toss  up  between  them  at  the 

weights,  but  the  market" 

Faddy. — "I  say,  did  you  see  that  Dr.  Richardson" — 

J.  7.—"  No,  I  didn't— I  get  out  here— ta-ta  !" 

And   then  I  run  along  the  train  and  get  in  the 

guard's  van.     That  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Faddy,  who 

is   an   honest  soul   as  ever  breathed,  and  the  sole 

support  of  a  widowed  mother. 

I  have  only  time  to  introduce  another  of  the  men 
I  have  met.  He  is  a  racing  man.  You  see  him 
everywhere,  and  we  will  know  him  as  The  Crack. 
He  fancies  himself — that  is  the  first  point  which 
strikes  you — it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion. 
He  carries  conviction  in  his  every  action.  When  I 
first  met  The  Crack,  I  tried  to  live  with  him  along 
the  Ripley  Road,  and  soon  became  a  Gasper  worthy 
to  rank  with  Arthur  Roberts,  and  when  we  met  later 
on,  I  was  much  struck  with  his  conversation  and 
ideas.  It  seems  that  The  Crack  considers  legisla- 
ting, literary  and  touring  cyclists  a  "  lot  of  duffers," 


and  doesn't  hesitate  to  say  so.  "  What  do  Todd 
and  Sheppee  know  of  racing  ?"  he  says,  "  answer  me 
that."  I  reply  in  my  conventional  phraseology  that 
I  haven't  time.  "No!"  he  says,  and  his  voice  is 
pitched  higher  as  he  proceeds,  "  You  haven't.  And 
who  are  you  paper  fellows  ?  Lot  of  sweeps  who 
don't  care  for  anything  but  what  you  can  make. 
What  do  j/oM  know  about  racing,  for  instance?"  I 
start  and  think,  but  cannot  remember  having  ever 
done  anything  but  knock  flashes  out  of  a  perambu- 
lator once,  and  confess  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  have 
taken  part  to  know  about  racing  matters,  I  am  a 
"mug."  "You  are  a  mug!"  says  The  Crack,  and  I 
accept  the  situation,  while  he  goes  on  to  dilate  upon 
the  superiority  of  the  racing  man  to  all  classes  of 
the  cycling  population. 

These  are  merely  rough  types,  and  exceptions  of 
course,  and  I  apologise  for  their  weak  points, 
especially  as  I  think  the  weak  points  of  the  article 
are  greater  than  the  weak  points  of  the  characters  it 
deals  with.  With  this  piece  of  fraudulent  humility 
I  pass  the  post  and  sign  myself 

Junius  Junior. 
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To  the  intense  laziness  of  the  vast  body  of 
cyclists,  and  their  general  disinclination  to 
bother  themselves  about  their  own  business, 
may  be  traced  the  gradual  usurpation  of  power  by 
the  Executive  of  the  N.C.U.  which  has  culminated 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs.  Probably  the  Execu- 
ive  of  no  institution  in  this  country  has  vested  in  it 
greater — or  as  great — powers  as  the  Executive  of 
the  N.C.U.,  and  the  most  extraordinary  thing  is  that 
the  delegates  at  each  successive  Council  meeting 
seem  desirous,  not  as  one  would  have  imagined,  of 
curtailing  these  powers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of 
giving  them  greater  authority.  Doubtless  it  is  a 
very  pleasant  thing  to  have  a  strong  Executive 
capable  of  dealing  decisively  and  intelligently  with 
all  the  various  subjects  that  come  before  them,  and 
they  should  be  allowed  a  large  margin  of  discretion, 
but  apparently  no  reason  is  adduced  why  we  should 
deliver  ourselves  bound  into  their  hands  for  them  to 
do  whatever  they  wish  with  us,  just  because  we  are 
too  lazy  or  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  subjects 
that  from  time  to  time  arise  and  come  before  the 
Union  for  adjudication. 

It  would   almost  appear — but  it  is  never  safe  to 
prophesy   on   such    a   matter — that   the    climax   of 


autocracy  was  reached  at  the  last  Council  meeting 
when,  in  spite  of  the  particularly  lucid  and  explana- 
tory speech  of  Mr.  Scrutton,  the  following  note  was 
passed,  and  thereby  becomes  a  rule  : — 

Note.  —The  Executive  has  the  right  to  call  upon  any 
rider  to  remove  by  proof  any  suspicion  of  his 
infringing  or  having  infringed  the  provisions  of 
clause  (c),  and  the  onus  of  disproving  the  charge 
brought  against  him  shall  in  such  case  rest  upon 
the  person  suspected,  who,  until  he  does  clear  him- 
self to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Executive,  shall  be 
suspended. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  ex-Treasurer  of  the 
Union,  anything  more  unfair  and  un-English  has 
probably  never  been  seriously  discussed,  being,  as  it 
is,  an  entire  reversal  of  the  good  old  English  rule 
that  every  man  shall  be  considered  innocent  until 
he  is  proved  to  be  guilty.  As  things  at  present 
stand,  it  is  only  requisite  for  a  few  men  to  spread 
rumours  about  concerning  the  doings  of  A.,  and 
thereupon  the  Executive  are  empowered  to  suspend 
A.  until  he  can  perform  that  extremely  difficult  feat 
of  proving  a  negative.  That  a  roomful  of  presum- 
ably sane  delegates  could  be  found  to  pass  such  a 
resolution  provides  ample  food  for  reflection  for  th 
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student  of  human  folly.  The  only  excuse  I  heard 
advanced  for  the  passing  of  such  a  resolution  was 
that  the  Makers'  Amateur  question  had  attained 
such  alarming  dimensions  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  invest  the  Executive  with  extraordinary 
powers  in  order  that  they  might  successfully  cope 
with  it.  Granting,  however,  that  the  Makers'  Ama- 
teur question  has  attained  considerable  proportions, 
I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the  existing  rules  of  the 
Union  are  quite  sufficient  to  deal  with  it  if  they  are 
administered  with  care  and  patience;  at  any  rate, 
they  will  probably  prove  more  efficacious  than 
hastily  drawn  up  and  sweeping  resolutions. 

When  the  dynamite  scare  passed  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  England,  the  shrieking  brotherhood 
rushed  about  the  country  howling  for  all  kinds  of 
extraordinary  legislation  ;  but  the  Government, 
whatever  their  sins  of  omission  or  commission  may 
have  been  or  are,  were  wise  enough  to  see  that  no 
good  ever  comes  of  panic  legislation,  and  the  result 
has  gone  to  prove  that  the  existing  laws  are  amply 
sufficient  to  bring  to  justice  even  the  miscreants  who 
attempt  to  blow  up  our  public  buildings.  In  the 
same  way,  if  cyclists  would  but  have  a  little  patience 
they  would  find  it  much  better  to  rely  on  common- 


sense  equitable  rules  and  regulations  than  to  lose 
their  heads  the  moment  a  question  assumes  more 
than  average-sized  dimensions,  and  rush  off  in  a 
hurry  to  pass  a  lot  of  laws  which  are  founded  on 
neither  equity  or  common-sense. 

At  the  present  time  we  have,  or  are  supposed  to 
have,  unbounded  faith  in  the  bona  fides  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  probably  the  powers  with  which  it  is 
invested  will  not  be  much  abused ;  but  an  Executive 
may  some  day  spring  up  which  is  not  the  possessor 
of  the  boundless  confidence  of  its  electors,  and  then 
it  will  have  all  the  power  to  make  itself  extremely 
unpleasant ;  at  any  rate,  the  day  is  sure  to  come 
when  there  will  be  a  collision  between  the  Council 
and  the  Executive,  and  the  former  body  will  bitterly 
regret  having  invested  the  latter  with  such  extra- 
ordinary powers. 

It  is  the  immediate  duty  of  every  delegate  to  insist 
on  the  Council  having  the  supreme  authority  on  all 
matters  connected  with  the  sport,  and  to  protest  in 
no  measured  terms  against  the  practice  which  seems 
growing  up  of  placing  all  the  authority  in  the  wrong 
place,  viz.,  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  who  ought 
to  be  the  servants  of  the  Council  and  not  the 
masters.  Kosmos  Junior. 
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RICHARD 

THE  subject  of  our  portrait  for  this  month  is  a 
well-known  professional  rider — Richard  Howell 
— who  hails  from  Wolverhampton,  and  is  22 
years  of  age,  having  been  born  on  the  i8th  March, 
1863.  He  measures  some  6ft.  i^in.  in  height,  and 
when  in  condition  draws  the  beam  at  i2st.  Slbs. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  he  is  more  than  a  fair  specimen 
of  a  man.  He  made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
racing  path  at  Wolverhampton  at  Christmastide, 
1879,  at  the  early  age  of  16,  when  he  was  beaten  in 
his  heat.  In  the  following  May,  with  175  yards, 
he  took  second  prize  in  a  one  mile  handicap, 
in  2m.  57^s.,  at  the  Molineux  Grounds.  On 
June  12th,  1880,  he  gained  third  prize,  with 
165  yards,  in  a  one  mile  handicap  at  Bourn- 
brook  Grounds.  On  the  August  Bank  Holiday  at 
Molineux  Grounds,  in  a  five  miles  handicap,  he  won 
a  £^  prize ;  20th  August,  with  160  yards,  he  scored 
a  first  in  a  mile  handicap  at  Bournbrook,  and  on  the 
same  day  with  200  yards  in  five  miles  he  took  third 
place  ;  September  27th,  with  90  yards,  he  secured 
first  prize  in  a  one  mile  handicap ;  at  the  Molineux 
Grounds,    December    26th,    he    was     defeated    by 


HOWELL. 

Kaye  in  a  five  miles  match.  April  24th,  188 1 
we  find  him  at  scratch  in  a  two  miles  handicap  at 
Molineux  Grounds  pulling  off  third  prize ;  at  the 
same  place  on  June  4th  he  gained  first  prize  {£15), 
and  £^0  champion  belt  in  the  one  mile  champion- 
ship at  Belgrave  Road  Grounds,  beating  Keen. 
June  8th  he  pulled  off  the  one  mile  championship 
at  the  Molineux  Grounds,  beating  Cooper  in  the 
final ;  he  also  on  the  same  day  put  a  one  mile 
handicap  to  his  credit  from  scratch.  September 
30th,  1881,  he  conceded  65  yards  to  P.  Kaye  in  a 
mile  race  and  beat  him.  October  22nd,  at  Aston, 
he  secured  fourth  place  in  a  one  mile  all  England 
handicap.  October  31st  we  find  him  at  Belgrave 
Road  beating  F.  Cooper  in  the  mile  championship. 
In  the  following  year,  at  Easter,  he  won  both  the 
one  mile  championship  and  one  mile  handicap  at 
Wolverhampton.  Later  on,  at  Whitsuntide,  he 
pulled  off  the  one  mile  championship  belt  at  Bel- 
grave Road.  On  Whit- Monday,  at  Wolverhampton, 
he  rode  five  miles  on  a  tricycle  in  18m.  3s.  At 
Aylestone  Road  he  won  the  twenty-five  miles  cham- 
pionship ;  and  in  the  same  year  won  four  champion- 
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ship  races  at  the  following  distances — one,  ten, 
twenty,  and  twenty-five  miles.  In  1883  he  seems  to 
have  been  less  fortunate  than  in  former  years,  hav- 
ing met  a  decided  opponent  in  the  shape  of  F.  Wood, 
of  Leicester.  On  March  24th  he  beat  Wood  in  the 
ten  miles  championship  at  Aylestone  Road  ;  March 
28th  he  was  beaten  by  a  foot  from  De  Civry  for 'the 
one  mile  championship,  at  Wolverhampton ;  May 
12th  he  again  beat  Wood  for  the  25  miles  champion- 
ship at  Aylestone  Road,  and  also  in  the  one  mile 
championship  at  Wolverhampton,  May  i6th;  but  on 
May  26th,  at  Aylestone  Road,  he  was  defeated  by  F. 
Wood  for  the  25  miles  championship,  as  also  on 
June  gth,  at  Belgrave  Road,  in  the  20  miles  profes- 
sional championship.  On  June  i6th  J.  Keen  defeated 
him  in  the  one  mile  championship  at  Molineux 
Grounds.  In  the  ten  miles  championship  on  July  7th, 
and  the  20  miles  championship  on  July  14th,  he  had 
to  surrender  to  his  opponent  Fred  Wood,  as  also 
the  following  in  the  same  year — 50,  i,  20,  and  25 
miles  championships ;  but  on  Oct.  8th  his  fortune 
seemed  to  turn,  and  he  placed  to  his  credit  the  five 
miles  championship  at  Wolverhampton,  and  the  20 
miles  championship  at  Belgrave  Road  on  Oct.  20th. 
Last  year  his  performances  were  marked  with  great 
success,  having  recovered  his  old  form,  and  on  April 
12th  we  find  him  pulling  off  the  20  miles  champion 
shield  at  Belgrave  Grounds,  and  two  days  later 
winning  the  ten  miles  championship  at  Aylestone 
Road.       April    i6th    he    won    a    mile    champion- 


ship at  Wolverhampton ;  May  17th  he  secured  the 
20  miles  tricycle  championship  against  F.  Lees ; 
May  31st  won  25  miles  championship  at  Aylestone 
Grounds,  beating  Wood.  June  4th  he  placed 
another  championship  of  one  mile  to  his  credit  at 
Wolverhampton  ;  June  21st,  at  Belgrave  Road,  he 
won  the  20  miles  championship  ;  and  on  July  12th  he 
succumbed  to  Wood  on  the  same  ground,  over  the 
same  distance ;  but  on  August  2nd  he  once  more 
landed  himself  as  winner  of  this  championship  at 
Leicester.  Bank  Holiday  saw  him  again  competing 
against  Wood,  whom  he  beat  by  a  foot  in  the  10  miles 
championship  at  Aylestone  Road  ;  but  at  the  Moli- 
neux Grounds  he  was  defeated  by  Wood  in  the  one 
mile  championship;  ten  days  later  he  secured  first 
place  from  Wood,  covering  the  same  distance  on  the 
same  grounds.  Aug.  23rd  saw  him  at  Belgrave  Road, 
where  he  was  again  beaten  by  Wood.  His  racing 
career,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  in  this  year  now 
closes,  and  we  have  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  where  we  find  him  at  Springfield, 
U.S.A.  He  only  secured  third  place  in  his  first  race 
there,  but  it  was  abundantly  made  up  by  his  after 
successes.  He  secured  the  three  miles  professional 
scratch,  beating  J.  Prince,  on  the  first  day.  On  the 
second  day  (Sept.  17th)  he  won  a  ten  miles  profes- 
sional, and  ran  third  in  a  one  mile  professional.  The 
third  day  he  secured  two  firsts,  following  up  the  same 
success  on  the  fourth  day,  beating  both  Woodside  and 
Prince. 
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THERE  once  lived  ayouth — rich,  handsomeand 
true ; 
He  thought  himself  perfect  (they  usually  do). 
His  name  it  was  Hubert  de  Burgh  Mellikoff — 
Not    too    much    "distinguished,"    just     "foreign" 
enough. 

He  could  imitate  Terry,  play  billiards  with  Cook  ; 
At  Kempton  and  Sandown  he'd  make  up  a  "  book :" 
His  friends  all  considered  him  quite  "  up  to  snuff" — 
Not    too   much   sharp   practice,    just    "welshing" 
enough. 

Sometimes  he  diverted  himself  on  a  bi.. 
But  of  hills  and  long  runs  was  uncommonly  shy; 
In  taking  in  papers  he  seemed  quite  a  muff — 
He   read    too    much    Reeling,    and    not    Wheel   Life 
enough. 

One  cold  winter's  morning  he  mounted  his  steed. 
In  his  coat  was  a  flower,  'tween  his  lips  was  a  weed; 
His  coat  it  was  blue,  and  his  breeches  were  buff — 
Not  too  much  a  dandy,  just  masher  enough. 

He  rode  through  the  country,  he   rode  through  the 

town. 
And  only  three  times  o'er  the  handles  was  thrown  ; 


He    used    terrible    language    (the    roads    were    so 

rough) — 
Not  too  much  contusions,  just  bruises  enough. 

On  the  pavement  at  last  he  determined  to  ride 
(The  action  was  foolish  it  can't  be  denied), 
It  called  down  upon  him  remonstrances  gruff — 
He   took   not   too   much  notice,   and   just   sneered 
enough. 

His  imprudence  soon  met  with  an  untimely  fate ; 

He  was  wheeling  along  at  a  terrible  rate. 

When   he   shot   all   at   once    through   a    jeweller's 

glass — 
Not  too  much  confusion,  and  just  enough  smash. 

He  battered  his  head  and  he  blackened  his  eyes. 
But  naught  did  that  jeweller  care  for  his  cries ; 
He  called  the  police  in  a  very  great  huff — 
There  was  not  too  much  "  squaring,"  just  "  lock-up" 
enough. 

His  Worship  he  frowned  o'er  the  harrowing  tale  ; 
He  refused  to  hear  mentioned  a  word  about  bail  ; 
No  arguments  moved  him — his  sentence  was  tough — 
Too  much  of  "  hard  labour,"  not  "  option"  enough. 


HOW    THE    WHEEL    WORLD    WAGS. 


I  WONDER  how  many  of  the  cyclists  who  are 
now  glancing  through  this  magaiiine  —  con- 
sistently skipping  Wheel  Waggings,  groaning 
over  the  dismal  yarns  of  that  melancholy  man 
"  Faed,"  and  pasting  down  the  pages  illustrated  by 
"Tubbs" — I  mean  Moore — how  many  of  these,  I 
wonder,  can  recollect  the  merry  month  of  May 
wherein  the  first  number  of  "  The  Wheel  World  " 
appeared,  just  five  years  agone  ?  Cyclists  come,  and 
cyclists  go,  but  we  publish  on  for  ever. 


One  of  the  topics  touched  upon  in  that  initial 
issue  of  this  maga;iine,  I  recollect,  was  the  Easter 
tonr  of  the  Pickwick  Bicycle  Club.  In  face  of  the 
wholesale  decay  of  other  clubs,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
note  that  this  fine  old  body  of  wheelmen  has  main- 
tained to  the  fullest  extent  its  activity,  and  in  1885 
its  Easter  tour  was  carried  out  as  energetically  and 
enjoyably  as  in  1880,  both  by  new  members  and  by 
the  same  veterans  as  took  such  joy  to  the  souls  of 
the  Alton  furniture  dealers  five  years  ago. 


Easters  come,  and  Easters  go,  and  cyclists  in  this 
English  portion  of  the  wheel  world  regularly  in- 
augurate the  touring  season  by  attending  Good- 
Friday-to-Easter-Monday  rambles  with  their  clubs 
or  with  a  few  chosen  chums.  With  fine  weather 
and  good  roads,  this  past  Easter  brought  joy  to 
many  a  touristic  bosom,  even  though  some  rain 
cooled  the  heated  roadsters  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  Bank  Holiday  of  the  year.  And  now, 
with  that  holiday  in  the  past,  the  wheel  world  again 
rolls  on  to  the  same  old  tune,  with  bicyclists  growl- 
ing at  watering-carts  on  macadam,  tricyclists 
grumbling  at  steep  hills  to  climb,  racing  men  worry- 
ing their  lives  away  in  the  endeavour  to  win  silver- 
smith's ware  and  fame  on  the  cinder  track,  and 
road  fliers  piling  up  their  weekly  records  of  en- 
durance in  the  expectation  of  winning  paltry  medals 
for  "  the  twenty-four  hours  grind."  And  so  the 
wheel  world  wags,  in  its  accustomed  groove,  just  as 
it  has  wagged  since  we  started  chromchng  the  facts 
five  years  ago. 

Clubdom  is  diminishing.  According  to  the  returns 
annually  published  in  "  The  Cyclist  and  Wheel 
World  Annual"  there  are  119  clubs  less  this  year 
than  last  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  total  member- 
ship being  2,451  less  in  the  beginning  of  1885  than  at 
the  commencement  of  1884.  The  diminution  is 
spread  pretty  equally  over  England  and  Wales,  but 
does  not  extend  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  London 
comes  first,  with  53  less  clubs,  having  1291  members 


less ;  the  English  provinces,  without  Wales,  lose  72 
clubs. 

This  year's  "  Annual"  does  not  contain  nearly  so 
many  clubs  who  refuse  to  state  their  musters,  the 
London,  Pickwick,  and  others  making  a  return,  so 
that  there  are  fewer  to  be  calculated  according  to 
the  average.  Doing  this  on  the  same  system  as  last 
year,  I  find  that  London  now  possesses  162  clubs, 
with  5,159  members,  being  an  average  of  31  men  per 
club.  Of  these  clubs  six  have  less  than  ten  members, 
42  others  have  less  than  20,  35  less  than  30,  28  less  than 
40,  13  less  than  50,  ten  less  than  60,  six  less  than  70, 
three  have  70  each,  one  has  80,  one  has  90,  two  have 
loo  each,  one  has  103,  and  one  has  122  members. 
The  remaining  13  do  not  state  their  numbers. 


Of  large  provincial  towns,  the  table  which  I  gave 
last  year  affords  an  instructive  comparison  with  the 
totals  this  year  : — 

1884.  1885. 

Averaging.  Clubs.  Averaging. 


Clubs. 

Averag 

Liverpool 

16 

..      27 

Manchester  ... 

13 

20 

Birmingham 

9 

..      48 

Brighton 

7 

••       53 

Newcastle  &   1 

Gateshead      1 

7 

••       35 

Bristol    

6 

..       41 

Leeds     

6 

..       40 

Portsmouth  ... 

5 

•■       35 

Reading 

5 

■•       25 

Northampton 

4 

..       50 

Coventry 

4 

...       24 

13     ■■ 

■       35 

13     •■ 

21 

7     •• 

.       82 

4     •• 

•       49 

7     •■ 

■       36 

5     •• 

•       41 

5     •• 

.       60 

4     •• 

•       47 

2     .. 

•       35 

2 

•      47 

2     . 

21 

Including  he  above,  there  are  258  English  clubs 
out  of  London,  averaging  36  members  each;  7 
Welsh  clubs,  averaging  27  ;  57  Scotch  clubs,  aver- 
aging 27  ;  and  11  Irish  clubs,  averaging  45  ;  in  all, 
therefore,  including  London  clubs,  there  are  495 
clubs  in  the  United  Kingdom,  possessing  16,592 
members,  or  an  average  of  ^^i  per  club.  In  every 
case,  purely  tricycling  clubs  and  the  C.T.C.  are 
omitted  from  these  figures. 


There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  "  Annual" 
this  year  contains  more  omissions  than  in  former 
years,  so  that  although  there  may  be  some  absentees 
from  the  above  list,  the  comparisons  are  probably 
correct,  and  it  seems  a  fact  that  there  are  fewer 
clubs  devoted  to  bicycling  than  of  yore.  This 
cannot  be  attributed  wholly  to  the  tricycling  pro- 
gress, because  as  many,  at  least,3tricyclists  join  bicy^ 
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cling  or  mixed  clubs  as  join  the  purely  tricycling 
clubs.  The  existence  of  fewer  clubs,  with  larger 
average  memberships,  would  be  in  itself  a  healthy 
sign  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  the 
Metropolis  ;  but  it  still  seems  open  to  doubt  whether 
bicycling  has  decayed  during  the  past  year  or 
whether  the  only  diminution  has  been  on  the  part  of 
the  clubmen.  Trade  aspects  would  seem  to  support 
the  supposition  that  unattached  cycling  must  have 
greatly  increased.  But  unfortunately  our  calcula- 
tions may  be  altogether  upset  by  that  variable  factor 
— the  industry  or  indolence  of  club  secretaries ; 
still,  such  as  they  are,  the  above  statistics  are  the 
only  ones  obtainable. 

Since  the  Tricycle  Union  fizzled  out,  there  has 
arisen  no  such  burning  question  as  is  now  boring 
English  cyclists  in  consequence  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Association  claiming  to  control  all  cyclists 
competing  in  cycle  races  held  at  athletic  meetings. 
The  N.C.U.  is  up  in  arms  against  this  usurpation  of 
its  sovereign  autocracy  in  the  wheel  world,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Lords  Bury  and  Jersey  it  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  the  Athletic  Association  will 
promptly  knuckle  down  and  leave  cycling  govern- 
ment to  the  cyclists. 

After  some  months  of  burning  argimient  and 
amazed  conjecture,  the  cause  celebre  of  Webb  vivsus 
Tempus  has  been  determined  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
and  H.  J.  W.'s  claim  to  the  record  from  Land's  End 
to  John-o'-Groat's  has  been  disallowed,  it  being 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  N.C.U.  Executive 
that  Webb  took  the  train  from  Abingdon  to  Edin- 
burgh. As  a  punishment  for  telling  such  a  tarra- 
diddle  as  to  pretend  he  rode  his  tricycle  all  the  way, 
Webb  is  suspended  from  competing  in  races  until 
April  ist,  1886.  Readers  of  this  magazine  will 
admit  that  H.  J.  Webb's  yarn  in  the  last  two  issues 
have  lent  a  force  to  the  supposition  that  he  is  a  good 
hand  at  romancing  in  connection  with  beating 
records. 


Groat's  rides  sink  into  insignificance.  Thomas 
Stevens  is  an  Enghshman  by  birth,  but  domiciled  in 
America,  and  he  has  ridden  completely  across  the 
American  continent — ridden,  that  is,  wherever  riding 
was  practicable,  and  where  surfaces  were  unrideable 
he  walked,  dragging  his  bicycle,  unaided  by  any 
other  power.  Even  over  a  railway  bridge  he  would 
not  take  the  train,  but  got  a  special  permit  to  walk 
over  it,  and  for  many  miles  his  journey  lay  through 
the  pitch  dark  snow-sheds  of  the  railways  crossing 
mountains.  Save  where  water  intervened,  he 
crossed  the  American  continent  by  his  own  powers 
alone,  aided  by  nothing  beyond  his  bicycle. 


By  the  time  this  is  published,  Stevens  will  have  ar- 
rived in  England,  across  which  he  will  ride,  then  taking 
boat  over  to  France,  and  riding  through  Austria, 
Persia,  China,  and  Japan,  completing  a  bicycle 
journey  completely  around  the  world,  never  taking 
advantage  of  any  assistance  in  locomotion  except 
across  the  water.  Between  Liverpool  and  Dover, 
Stevens  deserves  the  encouragement  of  English 
wheelmen,  who  will  doubtless  appreciate  the  enter- 
prise and  pluck  displayed  in  the  ambitious  scheme 
of  cycling  around  the  world. 

The  dates  for  the  amateur  championship  races  are 
fixed,  but  there  is  a  phenomenal  dearth  of  prognos- 
tication as  to  the  winners. 


Before  the  enterprise  of  Thomas  Stevens,  such 
diminutive  journeys  as  the  Land's  End  to  John-o'- 


Liles  will  not  compete,  so  that  Corsellis  looks  like 
the  probable  champion  at  tricycling;  but  as  yet  he 
has  made  no  sign,  and  the  whole  of  the  races,  at 
bicycHng  and  tricycling,  are  open  to  the  first  man 
who  develops  any  unusual  form,  nobody  being,  as 
yet,  sufficiently  good  to  attract  the  notice  of  specu- 
lative.backers.  Indeed,  as  far  as  public  form  goes, 
it  seems  a  mere  toss-up  ;  but  if  any  of  my  readers  are 
anxious  to  make  a  bet  of  some  sort  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  lay  odds  of  100  to  10 — any  number  of  times — 
against  the  chances  of  an  amateur  champion  turn- 
ing up  in  the  person  of 

Axis. 
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The  Eglinton  B.C.  held  a  meeting  to  elect  officers, 
etc.,  for  ensuing  season,  when  Mr.  J.  Hinchy  was 
re-elected  captain  for  the  fifth  time,  Mr.  E.  J. 
O'Brien  hon.  sec,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  O'Connor  hon. 
treasurer.  Committee,  Messrs.  Moonry,  Maher,  and 
Gordon.  It  was  resolved  that  the  club  should  adopt 
a  uniform  different  to  the  present  one,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
procure  same  at  ouce.  The  uniform  promises  to  be 
a  very  handsome  one. 

The  "Waterford  B.C.  has  joined  the  Irish  Cycling 
Association.  I  hope  to  see  before  the  season  is  over 
the  names  of  several  other  country  clubs  who  have 
not  yet  joined  doing  so,  as  this  would  give  far 
greater  prestige  to  the  association  than  it  possesses 
at  present.  The  W.B.C.  have  certainly  set  a  good 
example  to  country  clubs,  and  an  example  which 
should  be  followed  by  them  if  they  have  the  interests 
of  cycling  at  heart. 

The  meeting  held  at  Ball's  Bridge  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Irish  Cycling  Association  was,  as  I 
fully  anticipated,  a  great  success,  both  numerically 
and  financiall>,  and  this  certainly  was  owing  to  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  the  committee,  who  left 
no  stone  unturned  so  as  to  have  competitors  and 
spectators  equiUy  comfortable.  Mr.  Moore,  the 
late  hon.  sec,  whose  exertions  were  invaluable  to 
the  meeting,  had,  owing  to  a  family  bereavement,  to 
throw  the  responsibility  upon  Mr.  Quinton,  the 
present  hon.  sec.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr. 
Quinton  discharged  the  duties  admirably.  The 
track  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  that  could  be, 
and  consequently  the  going  of  the  competitors  was 
as  good  as  could  be  expected.  Messrs.  McKay, 
Mecredy,  Keating,  McCourt,  and  Da  Cros  displaying 
fine  form.  Mr.  R.  H.  English,  though  not  in  good 
form  on  Easter  Saturday,  made  up  for  it  on  Easter 
Monday,  securing  the  two  miles  scratch  race,  in 
which  he  ran  away  from  McKay  and  Hall  in  the 
last  lap,  the  latter  not  being  in  his  usual  good  form. 
Mr.  English's  performance  of  riding  a  mile  agamst 
time  proved  very  attractive,  but  owing  to  a  very 
strong  breeze  prevaihng  he  was  unable  to  do  the 
distance  in  less  than  2m.  52JS.  Mr.  Wardleworth, 
the  English  tricyclist,  did  not  appear  to  be  in  very 
good  form,  and  got  a  pretty  fair  beating  from  one  of 
his  opponents,  Mr.  T.  T.  Mecredy.  The  following 
are  the  results  of  the  finals  of  each  race  :— 


Wanderers  B.C.,  290  (2) ;  S.  R.  Stedman,  Arklow 
B.C.,  330  (3).  A  good  race ;  won  by  30  yards. 
Time,  6m.  Js. — One  Mile  Bicycle  (Scratch),  confined 
to  Province  of  Leinster  riders  who  never  won  a  first 
prize  :  J.  J.  Thompson,  Wanderers  B.C.  (i) ;  Charles 
Dillon,  unattached  (2) ;  E.  H.  Tuckell,  L.B.C.  (3). 
A  race  ornamented  with  croppers ;  no  time  taken  in 
consequence. — Three  Miles  Bicycle  (Scratch)  :  E.  S. 
McKay,  I.C.C.A.  (i)  ;  F.  H.  Hall,  Northern  C.C.  (2)  ; 
R.  J.  Mecredy  (3).  A  most  exciting  race.  Time, 
gm.  30JS. — One  Mile  Tricycle  Open  Handicap :  T. 
T.  Mecredy,  unattached,  240  yds  (i)  ;  C.  J.  Thomp- 
son, Irish  C.C.C.,  170  (2) ;  J.  D.  Wardleworth  (3). 
Won  by  50  yards.  No  time  taken. — Three  Miles 
Bicycle  Open  Handicap  :  E.  S.  McKay,  210  yds  (i)  ; 
F.  H.  Hall,  210  (2);  S.  R.  Stedman,  490  (3).  Won 
by  eight  yards.  Time,  8m.  555S.  This  closed 
Saturday's  proceedings. 


Two     Mile     Bicycle     Open     Handicap  :     R.    J. 
Mecredy,  D.U.B.C,  200  yds  (i)  ;    W.  F.  McCourt, 


On  Easter  Monday  the  events  resulted  as  follows  : 
— Two  Miles  Bicycle  Handicap,  confined  to  members 
of  associated  clubs:  R.  J.  Mecredy,  Dublin  Univer- 
sity B.C.,  75  yds  (i) ;  J.  J.  Keating,  Phoenix  B.C., 
1 10  (2)  ;  W.  F.  McCourt,  Wanderers  B.C.,  170  (3). 
A  very  exciting  race.  Won  by  10  yards.  Time, 
6m.  15s.- — ^Two  Miles  Bicycle  (Scratch):  R.  H. 
English,  North  Shields  B.C.  (i)  ;  E.  S.  McKay, 
I.C.C.C.  (2)  ;  F.  H.  Hall  (3).  A  grand  race.  Won 
by  40  yards.  Time  6m.  lo^s. — Two  Miles  Tricycle 
(Open  Handicap)  :  T.  T.  Mecredy,  280  yds  (i)  ;  J 
J.  Wardelworth,  150  (2) ;  C.  J.  Thompson  (3).  Time, 
7m.  43A^s. — One  Mile  Bicycle  (Open  Handicap)  :  E. 
S.  McKay,  50  yds  (i)  ;  R.  J,  Mecredy,  go  (2)  ;  R.  H. 
English  (3).  A  good  race.  Won  by  about  10  yards. 
Time,  2m.'53js. — Five  Miles  Bicycle  (Open  Handi- 
cap) :  E.  S.  McKay,  210  yds  (i)  ;  R.  J.  Mecredy,  410 
(2)  ;  R.  H.  English,  scratch  (3).  The  race  of  the 
day.  Most  excitable.  Won  by  a  yard.  Time,  15m. 
27JS.  The  proceedings  wound  up  with  a  dinner  at 
the  Wicklow  Hotel,  which  was  served  up  in  the 
usual  gaod  style,  and  a  very  enjoyable  evening  was 
passed. 

The  Ulster  Cricket  Club  Sports  took  place  on 
Easter  Saturday  and  Monday,  and  included  several 
cycling  events  which  resulted  as  under: — Easter 
Saturday. — One  Mile  Bicycle  Handicap  (confined  to 
Ulster)  :  W.  McPherson,  scratch  (i)  ;  R.  Barry 
150  yds  (2)  ;  W.  Jackson,  130  (3).  A  pretty  fair 
race.  Won  easily.  Time,  4m. — Two  Miles  Bicycle 
(Scratch)  :  T.  Lamb,  Edinburgh  (i)  ;  J.  J.  Lee, 
Nottingham  (2)  ;  F.  Bywater  (3).  Won  with  ease. 
Time,    8m.    igs. — One   Mile   Bicycle   Handicap  :  T. 
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Lamb,  20  yds  (1)  :  T.  Robertson,  160  (2) ;  W. 
McPherson,  80  (3).  Won  by  a  wheel.  Time,  3m. 
41  *s. — Easter  Monday. — One  Mile  Bicycle  Handi- 
cap (Open)  :  T.  Robertson,  165  yds  (i)  ;  W. 
McPherson,  165  (2)  ;  R.  Barry,  220  (3).  Won 
easily.  Time,  3m.  o|s. — Two  Miles  Bicycle  Open 
Handicap:  T.  Robertson,  Belfast,  310  yds  (i) ;  T. 
Lamb,  Edinburgh,  40  (2)  ;  F.  By  water,  240  (3). 
Time,  7m.  47JS.  Won  by  100  yards. — Four  Miles 
Bicycle  Handicap  :  McPherson,  200  yds  (i) ;  Lee, 
90  (2)  ;  Lamb  50  (3).  A  bad  race.  Won  anyhow. 
Time,  i6m.  25s. 

The  Irish  Champion  C.C.  will  hold  its  annual  race 
meeting  at  Ball's  Bridge  on  the  20th  June,  and  a  very 
interesting  programme  is  expected. 


The  Caledonian  Games  Committe  will  hold  its 
meeting  at  the  same  place  on  Whit  Monday,  the 
25th  May,  when  several  cycle  saints  will  be  decided. 
Mr.  John  L.  Punbar,  our  noteworthy  handicapper, 
will  adjust  the  weights.  The  prizes  promice  to  be 
worth  the  best  competition.  Several  English  and 
Scotch  wheelmen  will  compete. 


The  election  of  officers  of  the  Enniskillen  B.C.  for 
the  coming  season  has  resulted  as  follows  : — Mr.  J. 
P.  Moore,  captain  ;  Alexander  Masin,  sub-captain  ; 
A.  Coulton,  treasurer;  and  J.  Connor,  secretary. 

Athcliath. 
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AM  I  awake  ?     I  am  ;  wide,  wide  awake  after 
my  winter's  sleep,  and  ready  and  eager  once 
more  to  criticise  the  racing  fraternity  of  the 
wheel  during  the  season  which  has  just  commenced. 


Racing  commenced  in  London  at  the  L.A.C. 
Spring  Meeting,  and  probably,  unless  the  A.A.A. 
haul  down  their  colours,  there  will  be  no  more 
cycle  races  at  the  Stamford  Bridge  club's  gather- 
ings. Speechly  was  found  out  of  all  condition,  and 
the  race  fell  to  Furnivall,  of  the  Berretta,  from  the 
go  yards  mark,  in  3m.  4s.  Watson,  of  the  Clissold, 
took  second,  and  the  Gainsborough  man  (Lewis) 
third. 


It  is  at  Easter,  however,  that  one  looks  around  to 
see  what  men  are  on  the  path  and  really  mean  busi- 
ness, and,  taking  the  races  nearest  London,  I  find 
Billy  Brown  beating  Long  Adams  in  the  Snodland 
three  miles  scratch  race  with  ease,  and  George 
Smith  doing  likewise  for  the  field  in  the  tricycle 
handicap.  The  great  performance  at  Snodland, 
however,  was  Engleheart's  victory  on  the  "  Kan- 
garoo"  safety,  when  he  did  ten  miles  without  being 
pressed  in  40m.  38JS.  on  grass. 


Turning  to  Liverpool,  I  find  M.J.  Lowndes  getting 
home  first  on  a  safety  in  the  mile  handicap  from 
scratch  in  4m.  3|s.,  and  down  at  Tunbridge  C.  S. 
Wadey,  the  Eastbourne  flier,  taking  the  three  miles 
handicap  from  scratch,  with  young  McKinlay 
(Peter's  brother)  third  off  the  180  mark. 


In  the  West  Country  at  Frome,  the  veteran  C. 
King  with  20  yards  was  unsuccessful  in  the  three 
miles,  having  to  succumb  to  M.  R.  Denning  off  the 
same  mark.  King  was  also  beaten  in  the  mile  by  J. 
B.  Jones,  who  was  on  scratch,  and  also  again  by 
Denning,  his  fellow-marksman  on  the  ten  yards. 


In  the  Emerald  Isle  there  was  an  invasion  of  the 
English,  "  Bob  "  of  that  ilk  transferring  himself 
temporarily  from  Tyneside  to  Dublin,  and  winning 
the  two  miles  scratch  race  in  6m.  15s.  In  the  mile 
handicap,  however,  he  was  beaten  by  both  E.  S. 
McKay  and  Mecredy  in  2m.  53JS.  This  McKay 
seems  to  be  in  good  form  at  present,  for  on  the  4th 
April  he  also  won  the  three  miles  scratch  race  and' 
the  three  miles  handicap. 

Woodbridge  has  always  been  an  athletic  gather- 
ing well  patronised  by  London  athletes,  and  since 
they  added  wheel  races  to  their  programme,  the 
committee  have  had  good  entries.  The  A.A.A. 
action,  however,  interfered  with  the  starters  this 
year,  and  Goudge,  of  the  Clissold,  who  won  the  mile 
from  scratch  in  4m.  i*s.,  may  yet  rue  his  temerity, 
and  find  that  he  has  bought  his  pirize  dearly.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  H.  W.  G.  has  taken  the 
two  miles  handicap  at  Norwich. 


At  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Prentice  and  Speechly 
were  the  well-known  men  who  competed  in  the  five 
miles,  both  being  on  scratch,  and  being  placed  second 
and  third  in  the  order  above  named.  The  two  miles 
tricycle  handicap  went  to  a  Londoner — if  Acton  can. 
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be  so  described — H.  C.  Sharp,  of  Windsor  renown, 
getting  home  first  from  the  40  yards  mark  in  8m. 
34s.,  with  Sid  Lee  from  scratch  second. 


The  majority  of  the  riders  who  had  entered  for 
the  Cheltenham  Sports  stayed  away  owing  to  the 
committee  having  failed  to  put  the  magic  "  Under 
N.C.U.  rules"  on  the  programme,  and  Cripps  from 
scratch  took  both  the  mile  and  two  miles  bicycle 
handicap,  but  was  bowled  over  by  Bowles  (50)  in 
the  tricycle  mile.  The  times  here  were  all  slow,  and 
Cripps's  scratch  mile  at  Aston  on  Easter  Tuesday 
was  only  3m.  gs. 


The  victory  of  Dan  Albone  from  scratch  in  the 
two  miles  at  Oundle  will,  I  am  sure,  be  welcomed  by 
all  cyclists.  Of  other  well-known  men  who  I  noticed 
were  to  the  fore  at  Easter  there  is  AUard,  who  won 
a  safety  race  at  Coventry. 


All  the  talent,  of  course,  will  be  at  the  Oval  at 
Kennington  on  the  25th,  just  about  the  time  when 
these  pages  will  see  the  light,  and  that  the  Surrey 
may  have  a  good  gate  and  the  public  good  sport  and 
fine  weather  is  the  wish  of 


SCORCHALONG. 
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The  new  landlord  of  one  of  the  Shenley  hostelries, 
we  learn,  on  the  reliable  information  of  the  Belsize 
B.C.,  does  not  yet  properly  understand  the  great 
cyclists'  T  question. 


The  boom  on  club  "'buses"  has  stopped,  but 
those  clubs  who  still  possess  such  a  vehicle  trot 
them  out  regularly.  The  club  "  gig,"  fl/ifls  tandem, 
is  taking  the  place  of  the  old  sociable. 


The  Chelsea  captain  intends  "  chucking"  his  ap- 
pointment, owing  to  his  men  preferring  on  a  recent 
run  to  go  to  Ham  Common  via  Merton  instead  of  via 
Richmond  as  arranged.  It  is  high  time  to  take  a 
decisive  step  when  such  cases  occur. 


Twenty-six  Jupiters  were  on  the  cycle  on  the  Satur- 
day before  Easter,  which  shows  that  the  long  run  of 
winter  festivities  has  not  unnerved  the  followers  of 
the  god  of  storms. 

Two  Waverleys  ran  to  Mortlake  on  boat  race  day, 
breakfasted  well  at  the  Ship,  saw  the  finish,  then 
rode  a  long  circular  course  and  joined  their  club  at 
Barnet  at  T.  This  is  a  nice  little  day's  outing  to 
record. 


Miss  Goodbody  entertained  the  Guildhall  C.C.  at 
her  residence  at  Betchworth,  Surrey,  on  Good  Fri- 
day. The  pun  is  too  obvious,  so  we  pass  it  on  to  be 
used  this  day  thi-ee  weeks  by  the  Ten  Per  Cent. 
Journal. 

Hubert  Kelly,  the  Hampstead  sub-captain,  says 
of  King's   Lynn,  which  the   club  visited  at  Easter : 


"  King's  Lynn  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a  place 
to  stay  at ;  as  a  seaside  watering  place  it  is  a  distinct 
failure — a  fraud  in  fact." 

One  and  All  went  to  Kynance  Cove  and  The  Lizard 
on  Good  Friday.  Needless  to  say,  we  allude  to  the 
club  bearing  the  above  comprehensive  title. 


Is  Sheppey  worth  exploring  ?  We  should  say  not, 
as  the  local  club  of  Sheerness  generally  seem  to  run 
away  from  the  Island.  A  friend  tells  us  that  he 
experienced  much  pleasure  in  exploring  the  Isle  of 
Grain. 


The   Tollington  recommend  that  "  old-fashioned 
inn,"  the  "  King  James  and  Tinker,"  beyond  Enfield. 


The  London  B.C.  ball  at  Kensington  Town  Hall 
on  the  13th  April  was  a  grand  success.  It  was  the 
first  ever  given  by  the  club — though  the  West  and 
South-east  districts  had  previously  given  dances — 
and  comprised  19  waltzes,  3  polkas,  and  one  set  of 
Lancers,  and  floor  and  music  Ai.  Refreshments 
ditto. 

Although  the  Belgrave,  on  the  loth  April,  ran  very 
close,  it  was  not  the  last  wheel  dance  in  London  for 
the  winter  season  1884-5,  as,  in  addition  to  the 
L.B.C.  affair  above  alluded  to,  the  Claremont  had  a 
ball  on  the  14th  at  Shepherd's  Bush  Athenaeum. 


The  Surrey  have  elected  Mr.  A.  R.  Lockwood  to 
be  their  captain,  vice  Mr.  S.  Tomkins,  "  gone  to  be 
married." 
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Opening    Runs. 

THE  end  of  April  brings  with  it  the  last  of  the 
opening  runs  of  the  season,  and  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  clubmen  put  bicycling  or  tricycling  in 
an  active  sense  on  one  side,  and  devote  their  time  to 
tennis,  boating,  theatre-going,  and  the  like,  till  the 
autumn.     Every  captain  or  secretary  considers  it  his 
duty  to    persuade  as    many    members    as  possible, 
whether  honorary  or  active,  riding  or  non-riding,  to 
celebrate  the  opening  of  the  season,  for  no  particular 
reason  that  I  can  see,  except  to  show  others  that,  on 
one  occasion  at  least  in  the  year,   the  club  can  turn 
out  a  few  for  a  run.     One   sees  notices  from  almost 
every  club  during  March  and  April  to  the  effect  that 
from  12  to  loo  members  attended  the  opening  run  of 
the  season,  but  no  mention  is  madeof  Ihe  conveyance 
which  carried  them  to  the  scene  of  revelry.   Anyone 
taking  an  interest  in  club  life   will  then  notice  that 
about  half  of  these  clubs  send  no  more  reports  tiU  the 
end  of  the  season,  which   is  marked  with  a  similar 
gathering.     Far  be  it  from  me  to  deprecate  this  plan 
adopted  by  club  captains  and  secretaries,  but  it  seems 
a  great  farce  to  call  it  a  run  when  a  great  number  of 
those  present  take  the  train  there  JDst  in  time  for  tea, 
and  then  catch  another  back  to  town  directly  the  affair 
is  over.    A  non-rider  would  no  doubt  be  much  amused 
if  he  saw  the  reports  of  such-and-such  a  club  which 
mustered  twenty  at  the  opening  run,  and  knew  that 
of  that  number  perhaps  five  were  in  uniform,  and  the 
rest  of  the  men  appeared  on  the  scene  in  trousers, 
short  or  tail  coats,  and  round  or  top  hats,  with,  per- 
haps, one  or  two  in  evening  dress,  and  he  would 
wonder  greatly  at  the  peculiar  riding  costume  some 
men  adopted.     If  he  knew  the  truth  he  would  natu- 
rally enquire  why  the  opening  run  of  the  season  was 
not  held  in  town,  which  would   be  much  more  con- 
venient for  all  to  get  at.     I  say  a  non-rider,  but  as  a 
bicyclist  I  am  tempted  to  ask  the  same  question  my- 
self. Tettyx. 


there  be  one — which  attracts  most  attention  from 
the  general  body  of  spectators,  and  therefore  the 
A.A.A.  has  most  to  lose  if  the  N.C.U.  stick  to  their 
decision  to  disqualify  all  cyclists  who  run  at  any 
athletic  gathering  not  under  their  rules.  As  the 
A.A.A.  threaten,  on  the  other  hand,  to  disqualify 
all  runnists  and  walkists  and  jumpists,  and  putters 
of  shot  or  tossers  of  cabers  who  compete  at  meet- 
ings where  they  adopt  the  N.C.U.  rules,  the  situa- 
tion may  fairly  be  described  as  a  gigantic  tug-of-war 
between  cycling  and  general  athleticism,  and  the 
chances  are  in  favour  of  cycling  wmning.  Doubt- 
less it  will  mean  the  elimination  from  many  well- 
known  athletic  gatherings  of  their  wheel  events,  but 
we  have  seen  at  Snodland  this  Easter  that  wheel 
events  alone  will  draw  a  greater  gate'  on  Easter 
Monday  than  Godalming  can  obtain  with  mixed 
events.  We  mention  these  two  places  as  being 
comparatively  near  London. 


At  my  Open  W^indow. 

The  great  event  of  the  month  has  been  the  split 
between  the  National  Cyclists'  Union  and  the 
.Amateur  Athletic  Association.  Considering  the 
position  which  the  National  Cyclists'  Union  has 
obtained  in  the  athletic  world,  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  only  the  senior  body  to  the  A.A.A.,  but  was 
actually  the  one  to  first  abolish  the  "  gentleman 
amateur,"  and,  in  fact,  the  originator  of  the  present 
amateur  definition,  the  action  of  the  A.A.A.  seems 
ill-timed.  Anyone  who  has  visited  an  athletic 
gathering  can  vouch  that  it  is  the  cycling  event — if 


If  ever  there  was  a  nauseating  case  it  is  the  Webb 
case.  A  popular  man,  of  undoubted  pluck  and 
genial  manners,  started  from  Land's  End  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  reaping  the  laurels  which  were 
in  course  of  being  woii  by  a  fellow-clubman,  and 
man  for  man  no  one  doubted,  or  doubts,  the 
superiority  of  Webb  over  Nixon.  But  the  machine 
is  a  factor  in  the  long  run,  and  as  Webb's  went 
wrong,  he  took  the  train  for  40  miles  from  Abington 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  knew  another  tricycle 
awaited  him.  He  failed  to  mention  this  fact,  and 
riding  on  for  1,000  miles  claimed  that  record.  By 
chance  the  "  training"  was  discovered.  Webb 
denied  it,  endeavoured,  but  fruitlessly,  to  produce  a 
man  to  disprove  it,  and,  as  all  persons  capable  of 
weighing  evidence  think,  was  properly  found  guilty 
by  the  N.C.U.,  and  sentenced  to  a  5'ear's  suspen- 
sion. Many  a  good  fellow  has  gone  wrong  before  in 
cycling — Cramphorn,  Cox,  E.  J.  Hall,  J.  W.  Sharpe, 
and  others,  but  their  offences  being  within  the  pale  of 
the  law,  the  N.C.U.  hadnooccasion  to  deal  with  them, 
and  they  each  and  severally  adopted  the  wise  course 
and  withdrew  from  their  former  haunts.  If  Webb, 
in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  against 
him,  persists  in  asserting  his  innocence  and  "  facing 
it  out  "  to  the  bitter  end,  that  is  his  affair.  It  may 
not  commend  itself  to  everyone,  but  that  is  a  matter 
of  taste.  We  pass  no  opinion  on  it,  though  we  have 
one.  What  we  do  wish  to  object  to  is  the  puerile 
excuses  put  forth  by  the  minority  who  profess  to  be- 
lieve in  Webb's  innocence,  and  which  excuses  can 
only  weaken  his  case.     They  say  "  he   was  not  re- 
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sponsible  for  his  actions  if  he  did  take  the  train  !" 
Possibly  not,  but  how  about  his  subsequent  denial 
of  it  in  cold  blood  ?  Again,  they  say,  "  What  rule 
of  the  N.C.U.  has  he  broken  if  he  did  take  the 
train  ?"  It  will  be  seen  that  every  one  of  these  ex- 
cuses are  based  on  the  assumption  that  he  did  train 
it,  of  itself  a  sign  of  weakness,  but  apart  from  that, 
surely  no  honourable  man  with  a  grain  of  common 
sense  will  assert  that  a  person  claiming  a  public  re- 
cord without  having  done  it  is  entitled  to  com- 
pete amongst  N.C.U.  men,  and  that  it  is  not  com- 
petent for  the  N.C.U.  to  debar  him.  The  third 
excuse,  and  the  weakest  of  all,  is  the  suggestion  that 
the  point  should  be  settled  by  letting  Mr.  Webb  ride 
the  course  over  again.  Since  the  days  when 
there  was  a  law  that  a  murderer  had  the  option  of 
challenging  his  accuser  to  battle  to  decide  his  guilt 
we  have  heard  nothing  more  foolish  than  this.  We 
apologise  to  Mr.  Webb  for  the  simile,  but  it  is  the 
best  we  can  think  of.  Mr.  Webb  has  appealed,  and 
to  what  further  lengths  the  case  will  be  drawn  we 
cannot  conceive. 

It  was  rather  unfortunate  that  James  Lennox, 
himself  a  John-o'-Groat's  and  Land's  End  record 
man,  should  have  been  the  one  to  discover  the 
training  and  prefer  the  charge  against  Webb,  but 
one  being  a  bicycle  rider  and  the  other  a  tricycle 
rider  removed  to  a  certain  extent  the  question  of 
any  feeling  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair.  In  the 
Nixon-Letchford  case,  however,  the  facts  are  differ- 
ent. These  two  gentlemen  are  old  antagonists,  and 
it  is  very  unfortunate  that  it  should  have  fallen  to 
Mr.  Percy  Letchford  to  be  Mr.  Nixon's  accuser, 
because  not  only  has  that  gentleman  openly  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  an  over-rated 
man,  but  whenever  they  have  run  against  one 
another  on  the  road  Mr.  Nixon  has  always  given 
practical  proof  that,  so  far  as  Mr.  Letchford  is  con- 
cerned, his  (Mr.  Nixon's)  pace  and  stamina  are  the 
better  of  the  two.  Without  any  evidence  before  us 
we  offer  no  opinion,  but  merely  remark  that  the 
coincidence  that  Mr.  L.  is  Mr.  N.'s  accuser  is  a  mis- 
fortune. The  worst  of  all  these  enquiries,  involving 
as  they  do  the  examining  of  landlords,  landladies, 
barmaids,  waitresses,  chambermaids,  waiters,  and 
such  like,  is  that  the  status  of  cyclists  must  be 
greatly  imperilled,  and  every  rider  will  come  to  be 
looked  upon  either  as  a  perambulating  advertise- 
ment or  as  a  fraud  travelling  for  the  purposes  of 
self- vanity. 

The  seas  seem  no  obstacle  to  the  uniting  of 
cyclists.  To  cross  the  Atlantic  for  wheel  purposes 
has  now  become  not  only  an  annual  but  an  almost 
every-day  occurrence,  and  now  we  have  the  Sydney 


Bicycle  Club  inviting  our  racing  Englishmen  to  visit 
Botany  Bay  for  the  purpose  of  contesting  against 
the  amateur  champion  of  Australia.  Unfortunately 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  idea,  our  best  amateurs 
have  nearly  all  business  appointments  which  pre- 
clude their  visiting  the  Antipodes,  and  therefore  the 
riders,  if  any,  who  will  accept  the  Australians'  invita- 
tion will  necessarily  be  of  the  genus  "  makers' 
amateur."  None  the  worse  for  that,  however,  for, 
as  The  Cyclist  pithily  puts  it,  "  makers'  amateurs 
run  to  win." 

The  Wheel  Parliament. 

Council  Meetings  of  the    N.C.U.  are   interesting 
studies    to   the    outside    observer,  who   from    with- 
out the  charmed  circle  where  delegates  in  serried 
ranks    drink    deep    the     draughts     of     eloquence 
which    pour   in    cooling    streams  from  the   various 
iountain-heads    of    wisdom — sitting    away    in    our 
corner  thus,   we  see  many  men,  of  many  different 
styles,    and   many    facts    impress    themselves    upon 
our  minds.     The  first  of  these  is,  probably,  that  the 
members  of  the  Executive  are  the  most  talkative  men 
in  the  room.     N'est  ce  pas,  Messieurs  Todd,  Reynolds 
et  Cie  ?     Looking  from  the  Executive  to  the  Council, 
we  see  in  one  corner  the  Canonbury-Chssold  group, 
with  Irons  and  Thomas  representing  the  enthusiasts, 
and  Pulton  and  Asbury  the  bored.     Passing  along, 
we  come  to  the  Birmingham   delegates  :  here  all  is 
animation  and  fire,  heads  are  put  together,  the  song 
of  the  Bird  is  heard,  though  seldom  the  crow  of  Cox, 
and  all  is  excitement.  What  a  contrast  to  the  corner 
where  Kosmos  Junior,  C.  W.  Coe  and  Junius  Junior 
sit  looking  as  if  they  were  wearied  to   death,  and 
ever  and  anon  gazing  with  wonderment  at  their  near 
neighbours,  the  Newcastle  delegates,  who  are  in  a 
state  of  wild   ardour  about  everything  apparently. 
In  a  chair  apart  from  the  madding  crowd  of  celebri- 
ties lounges  the  Only  Judge,  whose  nose  ever  and 
anon   wrinkles  with   some   fancy   which  strikes  his 
humorous  soul.     Surrey's  old  club  has  sent  its  dele- 
gates  with   terrible  instructions  to  move  countless 
amendments,  and  their  appearance  is  dreaded,  in 
spite  of  the  flowery  appearance  of  the  man  who  did 
not  invest  a  sovereign  on  Potter.     In  another  quarter 
again  sit  Faed,  Titanambungo  and   Britten,  looking 
like   Satire  embodied  in   triplicate.      Away  on  the 
stairs  we  see  the  'Varsity  brothers  Whatton,  two  of 
the  best  men  in  all  cycledom ;  and  returning  to  the 
centre  we  see  the  Scots  brigade  in  strong  force,  with 
Leshe,  Macrae,  Sutton  and  others.     How  differently 
do  the  various  speakers  address  the  meeting.     Some 
are  nervous  and  diffident — others  speak  as  though 
to   the   manner   born.      Under  the  latter  category 
comes  Scrutton,  who  is  distinctly  pleased  with  him- 
self, or,  if  he  isn't,  should  prosecute  his  manner  for 
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libel.  Shipton  speaks  coldly  and  aptly,  and  though 
his  style  occasionally  irritates,  his  influence  on  de- 
bate is  for  the  best.  Among  the  pressmen  Hillier  is 
the  most  emphatic  and  influential  orator,  while 
Griffin  is  deeply  interested  in  everything,  and  in- 
variably speaks  as  if  he  would  perish  at  the  stake 
for  his  convictions.  Low  speaks  fairly  well,  but  a 
tendency  to  gibe  at  his  opponents  and  a  disinclina- 
tion to  rise  from  his  seat,  apparently  from  laziness, 
rob  him  of  any  great  weight  in  these  debates. 
McCandlish  appears  unable  to  collect  his  ideas,  and 
gives  one  the  impression  that  he  would  rather  look 
on  than  risk  putting  his  foot  in  it  by  talking  rubbish 
in  his  nervousness.  Altogether,  it's  not  bad  fun 
to  watch,  though  some  of  the  oratory  is  intensely 
prosaic.  An  Outsider. 

*    *    * 

The  Surrey  B.C.    and  the  Pro-mateurs. 

The  action  of  the  Surrey  B.C.  in  refusing  to 
allow  any  maker's  employe  to  ride  at  their  race 
meeting  unless  upon  a  machine  other  than 
that  emanating  from  the  workshop  of  the  manu- 
facturer, his  master,  can  only  be  regarded  with 
satisfaction,  and  the  fact  that  the  Brixton  Ramblers 
are  going  to  even  greater  lengths  in  this  direction 
proves  that  the  racing  clubs  are  fully  alive  to  the 
assistance  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  lend  to 
the  National  Cyclists'  Union  and  the  Press  in  stamp- 
ing out  this  hybrid.  It  has  been  argued  that  the 
makers  can  make  private  arrangements  between 
themselves  which  would  render  nugatory  any  such 
course  of  action  as  that  adopted  by  the  Surrey  B.C. 
were  it  to  become  general,  but  this  seems  very 
doubtful  in  face  of  the  great  competition  and  jealousy 
between  the  various  firms.  If  the  makers  were  to 
do  anything  of  this  kind,  it  seems  much  more  likely 
that  they  would  honestly  and  openly  employ  pro- 
fessional riders  to  advertise  the  machines,  and  to 
this  end  it  must  be  hoped  events  are  tending.  In 
the  development  of  a  strong  and  honest  profession- 
alism lies  the  best  prospect  of  amateurism  becoming 
purified  from  the  manifold  abuses  which  seem  almost 
to  justify  the  old  gentlemen  amateurs  in  their  stand 
for  class  privileges. 

Lano. 


Journalistic  Enterprise. 

The  enterprise  of  Americans  has  ever  been  a  pro- 
minent trait  in  the  national  character,  nor  is  it 
confined  to  any  one  branch  of  life's  business,  but 
pervades  all.  In  literature,  certainly,  it  is  marred  by 
one  trifling  inconsistency,  viz.,  that  while  their 
enterprise  has  led  them  to  approach  the  knowledge 
of  foreign  authors  for  the  "  good  of  the  people," 
it  has  somehow  failed  to  apply  the  charitable  principle 
to  the  works  of  their  own  writers.  This  however  is 
only  a  matter  of  detail,  and  possibly  arises  from  an 
inadequate  appreciation  of  native  talent.  Perhaps 
the  cycling  Press  on  the  other  side  has  not  as  yet 
shone  particularly  in  this  way,  it  has  aimed  more  at 
general  interest,  information  and  readableness  than 
"  enterprise,"  but  one  paper,  which  could  not  dis- 
tinguish itself  on  the  more  common  lines,  has  lately 
distanced  its  rivals  with  remarkable  ease. 

Hitherto,  copies  of  Dr.  Cortis's  "  Principles  ot 
Training"  have  been  occasionally  purchased  from  the 
agents  by  American  riders,  who  have  thus  aided 
slightly  in  recouping  the  British  publishers  the 
amount  originally  paid  to  the  author  for  his  work. 
But  this  is  necessarily  a  slow  process,  and  The 
Cyclist  and  Athlete  of  New  York  sees  a  way  to 
benefit  the  proprietors  of  the  work  while  at  the 
same  time  giving  its  own  readers  the  advantage  ot 
the  practical  information  to  be  found  in  the  book. 
In  fact,  it  will  reprint  the  whole  of  the  matter  by 
instalments  in  its  pages,  and  be  thus  enabled  to 
remit  to  England  in  one  sum  (which  means,  of  course, 
a  considerable  saving  of  trouble)  the  amount  thereby 
saved  for  copy.  Certainly,  the  British  publishers 
might  have  been  given  the  option  of  choosing  in 
which  paper  they  would  prefer  it  to  appear,  as,  for 
instance,  one  of  more  exactitude  in  spelling  or  re- 
hability  of  information,  like  The  Bicycling  World,  or 
of  more  elegant  typographical  appearance,  like  the 
Springfield  Gazette,  but  this  was  not  offered  ;  the  plan 
itself,  however,  has  been  carefully  carried  out,  the 
instalments  of  matter  have  appeared  with  praise- 
worthy regularity,  the  proprietors  and  readers  ot 
the  paper  have  been  benefited,  and  the  only  thing 
now  remaining  to  make  the  rightful  owners  perfectly 
contented  with  the  transaction  is — the  arrival  of  the 
remittance.  The  Constable. 
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The"  Facile"Safety  Bicycle 

(BBAEiK    Ac    9'rR.4.lT'S     ir  "VTBI^T 

On  the  16th  September,  Mr.  J.  H.  Adams  rode  343|  miles  in  14 
hours  over  roads  by  no  means  invariably  good.  Surely  this  per- 
formance, taken  together  with  the  other  splendid  records  of  the 
"Facile,"  and  with  the  admitted  safety  and  comfort  of  the  machine, 
is  enough  to  stamp  it  as  absolutely  tiie  best  roadster  ever 
introduced.  Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 

SOI^E    mANVFACTVKERS— 


ELLIS  &  CO.,  LMTD.,  165,  FLEET  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G. 

'NAUTIGUS  IN  SCOTLAND; 

1^  CHEAP   EDITION. 

KSSES.  Nixon  and  Webb  by  their  recent  rides  having  drawn  increasea  attention  to  North  Britain  as 
a  Touring  gronnd  for  Cyclists,  the  publishers  have  prepared  a  cheaper  edition  of  the  above  work. 
The  author,  a  retired  naval  man,  laid  down  his  tour  (covering  2,500  miles)  so  as  to  embrace  the  moat 
interesting  and  romantic  scenery  in  Scotland,  and  being  deprived  of  the  company  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  to  have  joined  him  at  Sligichan,  had  to  ride  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  alone.  This,  however, 
rather  adds  to  the  value  ot  the  book  than  otherwise,  as  the  dilemmas  and  shifts  he  was  put  to  neces- 
sitate the  introduction  of  inforination  wbich  would  otherwise  perhaps  have  bsen  wanting.  Many 
persons  have  an  idea  that  accounts  of  Tours  furnish  rather  dry  reading,  but  this  depends  on  the  way 
they  are  written,  and  in  the  present  instance  their  minds  will  be  agreeably  disabused. 

Although  giving  valuable  details  as  to  condition  of  roads,  capabilities  of  hotels,  equipment,  make- 
shifts, &c.,  yet  there  was  bo  much  of  interest  encountered,  and  the  record  is  so  pleasantly  written,  that 
it  is  in  every  sense  a  readable  book.  All  Tourists,  whether  in  Scotland  or  not,  should  accompany 
"Nauticus"  in  his  trip,  as  they  will  find  much  in  the  descriptions  of  persons  met,  difficulties  overcome 
and  places  visited  to  materially  increase  the  pleasure  and-comfort  of  their  own  future  journeys.  The 
taking  illustrations  and  map  complete  a  very  cheap  2s.  volume. 
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31  niustrations.      Demy  8vo.      200  Pages.      Price  2s.,  by  post  .2s.  3d. 
Of  all  Booksellers,  or  of  the  Publishers, 
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L.  CORTIS,  Amateur  Champion,  won  the  25  and  50  Miles'  Amateur  Championflhip  Racet 
on  a  Bicycle  fitted  with  Bown's  "^OLUS"  Ball  Bearings,  beating  record  time. 


BOWN'S 
PATENT 


^OLUS 


BALL 
BEARINGS 


FOB 


Front  Wheels,  Back  Wheels,  and  Pedals  of  Bicycles  and  Tricycles, 

ABB 

Universally  Adjustable,  Dust  or  Dirt  Proot,  require  but  Slight  Lubrication, 
and  consequently  are  the  most  Durable  Bearings  yet  introduced. 

Ap  a  proof  of  their  vast  superiority,  all  the  principal  Amateor  and  ProfeBsional    Bicycle  Baces  have  been 

won  by  the  nse  of  these  celebrated  Bearings. 


Front  Wheel  Bearings. 


Back  Wheel  Bearings. 


WILLIAM   BOWN, 

308,    SUMMER    LANE,     BIRMINGHAM, 

SOI.E    PROPRIETOR    AND    MAKKR. 

N.B. — Manufacturer  of  every  description  of  Fittings  for  Bicycles  and  Stampings  in  Iron  and  Steel  for  same. 


CO 

or 


Bown's  Patent  "  .ffiOLTJS "  Ball  Bearings  are  admitted  to  b*  by  far  the  best  as  regards  durability, 
easy  adjustment,  for  attaining  great  speed  and  requiring  less  lubrication  than  all  othars- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Literary  Contributions  and  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  98,  Fleet  Street,  E.C., 
and  should  reach  him  as  early  as  possible  each  month. 

Coinmencement  of  a  New   Volume, 

"  11  TILL  DEATH." 

A  NEW  NOVEL, 

^-By    r.    MORICE.^^ 

Illustrated  by  John  Carey. 


The  WHEEL  WORLD  for  July,  being  the  first  number  of  Volume  IIL,  will 
contain  the  opening  chapters  of  a  new  and  attractive  Cycling  Story,  by  Mr.  R.  Morice. 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  the  characters  are 
drawn  more  closely  to  life  than  are  the  types  of  the  ordinary  sensational  novel. 
The  incidents  are  free  from  melodramatic  situations  ;  there  are  no  haughty  dukes 
who  neither  man  nor  devil  fear ;  no  obliging  relatives  who  expire  at  the  proper 
moment  (and  leave  their  money  to  the  hero)  ;  and  no  impossible  philanthropists  of 
the  usual  three-volume  description — in  short,  no  bosh.  But  the  theme  of  the  writer, 
namely,  that  the  incidents  of  everyday  life  are  wanting  in  neither  interest  nor 
pathos,  is  fully  justified,  and  we  shall  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  say  whether  we  are 
right  in  our  judgment.  The  cycling  interest  is  written  in  a  style  that  must  appeal 
to  all  wheelmen  ;  the  incidents,  while  perfectly  natural,  are  important  steps  in  the 
development  of  events,  and  we  believe  the  readers  of  the  WHEEL  WORLD 
will  welcome  this  attempt  to  provide  high-class  fiction  coloured  with  the 
attraction  of  their  own  favourite  sport. 
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LOUIE— A    REFLECTION. 

By  Charles  E.  Bacon,  B.Sc,  Camden  Rovers  C.C.,  &c. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


WE  soon  came  across  the  Delegate,  who  was 
lying  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  Flinging 
ourselves  down  beside  him,  we  again  con- 
versed with  him  about  cyclists  and  their  latest  doings 
in  the  wheel  world.  We  were  pleased  to  meet  a  man 
who  had  only  that  day  come  from  the  "  big  village," 
and  was  freshly  filled  with  news  which  we  could  not 
obtain  in  the  benighted  town  of  Shoeville.  Gaily  we 
wandered  from  bearings  and  roads  to  eminent  cyclists 
and  their  foibles,  and  from  them  to  the  papers. 

"  I  tell  you  this,"  said  Lionel,  "  we  don't  see  much 
good  poetry  in  English  cycling  papers." 

"  Poetry  !  no,  not  by  any  stretch  of  good  nature  can 
you  call  the  verses  you  speak  of  poetry.  Now  and 
then  a  good  bit  of  cycling  verse  illuminates  a  paper, 
but  the  majority  of  cycling  verses  are  utter  trash. 
Music-hall  songs  are  admittedly  the  lowest  and  coars- 
est form  of  versification,  yet  we  find  so-called  high- 
toned  scribes  seeking  that  wretched  form  of  verse  on 
which  to  model  parodies.  It  seems  that  cyclists  can 
parody — a  very  easy  thing ;  they  cannot  construct 
good  verse  fit  to  be  called  poetry.  Poetry  consists 
of  beautiful  thoughts  clothed  in  beautiful  language. 
If  you  want  genuine  and  original  cycling  poetry  you 
must  go  to  America  for  it ;  you  must  seek  it  in  the 
pages  of  '  Outing  '  and  such  journals.  The  art  of 
rhyming  nicely  is  the  one  thing  that  the  American 
wheelmen  can  beat  English  cyclists  at.  '  I'd  rather 
be  a  kitten  and  cry  mew  than  be  one  of  these  same 
parody-mongers !'  exclaims  Southey.  No,  gentle- 
men, cyclists  are  not  poets  ;  they  are  a  race  of 
parodists,  and  to  construct  a  parody  is  as  natural  a 
gift  as  the  one  of  talking.  Any  fool  can  do  it. 
Great  men  do  not  imitate  ;  genius  does  not  servilely 
follow — it  travels  on  a  new  path,  which  it  alone 
constructs  or  hews  out." 

Lionel  himself  had  been  guilty  of  writing  several 
parodies,  which  were,  I  must  confess  in  an  un- 
biassed spirit,  good,  and  feeling  rather  nettled  at 
the  Delegate's  sweeping  condemnation  of  parodying. 


or  the  art  of  harmless  amusement,  he  said,  rather 
sharply,  "  But  then,  you  know,  everyone  is  not  gifted 
with  your  rare  powers  of  discrimination.  Everyone 
is  not  revelling  in  that  luxurious  taste  for  the  high- 
priced  good  and  beautiful.  It  is  not  everybody  who 
would  appreciate  the  gems  of  thought,  corals  of 
intellect,  and  pearls  of  beautiful  ideas  which  you 
would  present  them  with.  Did  you  not  before 
dinner  expatiate  upon  the  vulgarity  of  cyclists  ? 
Clearly,  then,  if  we  had  cycling  Swinburnes  they 
would  but  throw  their  pearls  before  the  swine  of 
which  you  speak  in  terms  of  such  unmitigated 
disgust." 

"  My  good  sir  !  do  not  get  angry.  I  admire  a  good 
parody ;  but  we  are  overrun  with  parodies.  The 
coarse  monster  rears  its  horrent  head  everywhere, 
and  in  its  voice  we  hear  the  echo  of  the  far-off  bray 
of  the  music-hall.  The  music-hall  panders  to  a 
certain  class,  and  so  does  the  parody  pander  to  a 
class  with  depraved  and  vitiated  tastes.  But  cyclists, 
remember,  aspire  to  be  considered  gentlemen,  and 
gentlemen  are  not  proud  of  blaring  forth  their  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  haunts  of  the  demi- 
monde, the  flash  City  '  toff,'  the  counter-jumper  out  for 
a  walk,  and  the  needy  make-believe  swell  who  dons 
a  new  pair  of  ready-mades,  with  the  crease  still 
remaining  in  them,  and  who,  after  his  orgie,  has  to 
wash  his  own  socks  in  his  garret.  The  music-hall 
caters  to  the  most  reprehensible  tastes  of  a  dubious 
class,  and  it  is  time  that  a  protest  was  made  against 
those  poetry-manglers  who  pretend  to  be  men  of 
education  and  good  taste,  and  who  yet  have  the 
brazen  impudence  to  foist  upon  us  spurious  produc- 
tions of  their  diseased  minds,  based  upon  the  obscene 
doggrel  of  the  'variety'  type." 

"Well,"  observed  Lion,  "we  had  better  not  dis- 
cuss this  question  for  fear  that  we  quarrel  over  it. 
Now,  you  promised  to  tell  me  what  you  thought  of 
the  makers'  amateurs.  For  my  part,  I  don't  see 
how  we  can  shut  them  out  from  the  races,  unless  by 
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refusing  their  entries  if  they  do  not  consent  to  ride 
machines  other  than  those  manufactured  by  the 
firms  in  whose  employ  they  may  be." 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  fuss  made 
about  this  matter  by  the  high-toned  or  toney  man 
of  the  wheel  world,"  observed  the  Delegate.  "  In 
my  opinion  the  M.A.  is  just  as  much  entitled  to 
compete  as  certain  of  the  road-racing  tricyclists 
I  wot  of,  who  plume  themselves  upon  their  birth  and 
gentility,  and  yet  accept  the  chips  if  they  can  get 
them.  Personally,  I  don't  like  the  M.A. — he  is  not 
a  gentleman  ;  he  is  a  roaring,  ranting,  blustering 
bully  in  most  cases.  I  detest  his  arrogance,  and  the 
various  virtues  he  proclaims  are  his  simply  because 
a  victory  has  forced  him  into  prominence.  But 
though  he  is  to  me  an  objectionable  creature,  with  a 
great  quantity  of  vulgar  brag  and  swagger,  yet  I  do 
not  see  how  his  class  of  riders  is  to  be  shut  out  from 
competing  in  the  various  contests.  The  unthinking 
have  an  idea  that  makers'  amateurs  are  training  on 
the  wheel  all  day  long,  whereas  they  do  nothing  of 
the  sort.  The  City  clerk  who  wishes  to  shut  them 
out  on  the  ground  that  they  deprive  him  of  his  law- 
ful prizes,  should  in  fairness  also  shut  out  the  rich 
amateur  and  the  University  men,  who  can  train 
whenever  they  please  without  sacrificing  a  situation. 
What  does  your  average  racing  man  ride  for — for 
glory  ?  No  ;  for  he  looks  upon  race  meetings  as  a 
place  to  acquire  certain  articles  of  household  and 
domestic  utilit}'.  Say  in  the  programme  that  the 
prize  for  the  five  miles  scratch  race  will  be  a  wreath 
of  green  laurels,  and  I  will  wager  that  your  sprig 
and  specious  amateurs  will  not  send  in  a  single 
half-crown  for  entrance-fee.  They  don't  mind  put- 
ting up  with  a  gold  medal  for  a  championship  once, 
but  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  have  such  contests 
every  week.  The  makers'  amateur  is  a  necessary 
evil,  and  it  would  be  iniquitous  in  the  highest  degree 
to  exclude  him  from  competing  on  the  paltry  and 
trumpery  ground  that  he  has  a  little  more  time  than 
the  '  common  or  twenty-five  bob  a-week  young 
man.'" 

"  I  am  with  you  in  your  remarks,"  said  Lionel. 
"  Numbers  of  men  would  prefer  to  ride  for  cheques 
rather  than  for  cups  which  they  do  not  drink  out  of, 
and  knives  which  they  never  use.  More  clocks  than 
are  necessai-y  to  tell  the  time  by,  and  enough  services 
of  crockery  to  enable  a  great  many  couples  to  begin 
housekeeping  on  are  won  by  most  men.  My  opinion 
is,  that  if  this  so-called  professionalism  were  to  be- 
come fashionable,  were  to  become  '  the  thing,'  and 
be  en  regie,  nine-tenths  of  the  racing  men  would  wel- 
come the  new  regime  with  acclamation.  How  many 
cases  of  prize-selling  take  place  ?  Were  the  cur- 
tain drawn  back  we  should  see  that  most  men  would 
have  to  be  suspended.     I  don't  blame  them  for  sell- 


ing their  prizes.  They  but  follow  the  predatory 
instincts  of  human  nature  when  they  race  for  pots  to 
pawn.  Yet  the  outcry  against  the  makers'  amateur 
comes  chiefly  from  these  gentry.  I  see  no  earthly 
reason  of  any  force  or  justice  that  should  debar  him 
from  racing.  He  may  be  loud  and  flashy,  as  you 
say,  but  does  he  stand  alone  in  this  particular  style 
of  conduct  ?" 

"  Yes,  despite  the  cry  of  some  of  the  whited  sepul- 
chres who,  like  the  Pharisee,  thank  God  that  they 
are  not  like  the  poor  publican  and  sinner,  I  maintain 
that,  were  race  meeting  committees  to  announce 
that,  instead  of  prizes,  they  would  give  illuminated 
scrolls  as  rewards  and  recognitions  of  herculean 
prowess  and  endurance,  or  other  kickshaws,  the 
average  racing  man  would  not  enter.  Racing  would 
die  if  it  were  deprived  of  its  stimulating  power — the 
giving  of  prizes  of  value.  Valuable  prizes  are  the 
backbone  of  racing,"  the  Delegate  asserted. 

"  To  turn  the  conversation,"  I  remarked,  "  did 
you  see  the  itinerant  dispenser  of  science  ?" 

"  Oh  !  yes.  Rather  fanatical,  is  he  not  ?  Were 
such  a  society  as  he  talks  of  formed  I  predict  with 
confidence  that  it  will  soon  die  and  fade  away  into 
miserable  nothingness.  I  fail  to  see  its  raison  d'etre, 
as  there  are  so  many  societies  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  Doctor's  four  great  heads  of  botany, 
mechanics,  astronomy,  and  archasology.  Men  can 
study  these  things  at  far  less  cost  by  joining  any  of 
the  numerous  educational  institutions  which  have 
certificated  professors.  It  is  a  new  idea,  but,  with 
every  wish  for  its  success,  I  predict  its  failure.  The 
majority  of  tricyclists  are  men  of  business  who  take 
to  the  three-wheeled  instrument  of  enjoyment  as  a 
means  of  relaxation  from  the  cares  of  business,  and 
their  heads  would  be  too  full  of  their  business  cares 
to  bother  about  joining  such  a  society.  They  have 
enough  to  think  of;  they  know  enough  to  earn  a 
respectable  living,  and  they  would  be  too  tired  to 
embark  in  the  new  enterprise.  To  them  it  would  be 
like  going  to  school  again.  Now,  as  a  rule,  you  will 
find  that  the  majority  of  students  in  such  societies 
are  young  men.  I  mean  by  societies  such  places  as 
the  Birkbeck.  Now,  in  the  botany  and  science 
classes  meeting  in  such  places,  you  will  rarely  find  a 
student  over  middle  age.  Of  course,  the  members 
of  the  great  societies  like  the  Royal  are  not  young 
men  ;  the  members  of  them  are  men  who  can  afford 
to  devote  their  whole  life  to  the  cause  of  the 
advancement  of  science.  Most  of  them  do  nothing 
else  ;  their  fortunes  are  already  in  hand,  or  else  they 
get  their  living  by  science — by  teaching  it,  etc. 
Well,  it  is  such  men  as  these  that  would  only  do  to 
become  fellows  of  Dr.  Richardson's  new  society. 
Men  in  business,  in  trade,  cannot  afford  to  give  the 
time  to   study  science.     Their   minds   are  already 
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jaded  and  strained  by  the  worry  and  wear  and  tear 
of  the  various  occupations  by  which  they  gain  their 
living.  Naturally  enough,  these  men,  after  their 
daily  work,  are  too  tired  to  enter  into  abstruse  ques- 
tions of  diatoms  and  tribolites  ;  are  too  jaded  in 
mind  to  pursue  minute  enquiries  into  the  nebular 
hypotheses  of  Laplace  and  Kant;  they  are  too  fully 
occupied  in  thinking  of  stocks  and  sales — of  bulling 
and  bearing — of  rises  and  falls,  etc.,  and  cannot 
bring  the  fresh  and  enthusiastic  and  wonder-seeking 
mind  which  is  essential  if  one  is  to  glean  information 
in  the  way  the  Doctor  indicates.  The  chief  thought 
is — will  it  bring  me  bread  and  cheese  ?  They  can- 
not afford  to  be  workers  in  science  ;  they  must  leave 
the  exploring  of  the  great  ocean  of  which  Isaac  New- 
ton spoke  to  men  who  gain  their  daily  bread  by  such 
explorations,  and  to  men  whose  ample  fortunes  en- 
able them  to  place  their  time  and  their  money  to 
further  and  assist  their  researches  in  mines  as  yet 
unexplored.  The  men  that  would  do  for  the  new 
society  are  such  as  I  have  spoken  of,  but  most  of 
them  already  belong  to  learned  societies  long  and 
firmly  established,  and  would  not,  therefore,  care  to 
leave  such  bodies  to  become  members  of  the  new 
one.  The  new  one  is  a  glorious  dream,  but  imprac- 
ticable. I  wish  it  success,  but  I  am  afraid  its  mem- 
bers will  be  but  a  devoted  few." 

"  I  can,"  said  Lion,  "  quite  understand  that  the 
majority  of  tricyclists  are  respectable  business  men 
who  are  too  engrossed  with  their  businesses  to  be 
able  to  give  much  attention  to  preparing  learned 
disquisitions.  A  man  arrives  at  the  age  of  fifty ;  he 
has  worked  hard  up  till  then,  and  he  naturally  thinks 
he  is  entitled  to  a  little  rest  and  recreation  of  a  kind 
that  is  easily  obtainable.  Now,  hundreds  of  such 
men  would  prefer  to  lie  back  in  an  easy  chair  after 
six  o'clock  dinner,  and  to  read  magazines  and  the 
papers  instead  of  attending  at  the  rooms  of  suchabody 
and  listening  to  ponderous  lectures.  With  you  I  agree 
that  the  support  of  such  a  society  should  come 
principally  from  young  men,  with  fresh  and  unjaded 
minds,  eager  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and 
from  such  persons  as  cycling  clergymen  who  have 
sufficient  unemployed  time  to  devote  to  the  duties 
entailed  and  enforced  upon  them  by  their  becoming 
members  of  such  a  society." 

"  I  see  two  ladies  coming  down  the  road ;  methinks 
they  are  of  your  party,"  remarked  the  Delegate, 
after  we  had  chatted  a  few  minutes  longer. 

"  So  they  are  ;  what  are  you  going  to  do.  Beau  ? 
Let's  get  behind  this  hedge,"  cried  Lion. 

"Too  late;  we  are  seen.  Can't  you  see  Umpire 
waving  her  hand  ?  There  is  no  help  for  it  but  to 
accost  them  and  escort  them  back  to  the  hotel. 
Perhaps  they  want  their  tea,  poor  things ;  and 
perhaps  their  tempers  are  soured  by  our  desertion 


from  the  posts  of  grooms-in-waiting.  Now,  Lion,  let 
us  move  on,  and  be  sure  to  say  something  nice  to 
the  lovely  Lu-Lu.  Good  day,  sir,  or  rather,  an  n  voir, 
as  we  shall  perchance  meet  you  again,"  I  said  to  the 
Delegate,  who  returned  our  good  wishes,  and  told 
Lion  that  he  should  meet  him  at  the  next  Council 
meeting  of  the  Union. 

We  met  the  girls  half-way.  "  A  pretty  knight  you 
are,  sir,  to  fair  lady  !"  exclaimed  Umpire  to  Lion. 

"  '  Pretty,'  Umpire,  am  I  ?"  rejoined  he.  "  I 
accept  the  compliment.  At  one  time  you  used  to 
tell  me  I  was  ugly — that  my  face  had  that  wide 
vacuity  of  expression  known  to  Sunday  school 
teachers  of  good  little  boys  who  die  as — and  generally 
called  by  them — an  open  countenance.  But  now  you 
say  I  am  pretty.  Let  me  expire  in  the  midst  of  such 
bliss  !  I  am  pretty — well,  well,  I  will  lay  the  flatter- 
ing unction  to  my  soul  that  I  am  pretty.  Beau  ! 
write  me  down  as  pretty.  I'll  call,  Dogberry-like, 
'  Write  me  down  pretty  !'  " 

"  It  would  be  asstonishing'  if  Mr.  Chacon  were  to 
take  the  trouble  to,  Mr.  Breakspeare.  Unconscious- 
ness of  your  charms  is  a  fault  which  I  should  not 
think  you  could  often  be  reproached  with.  You  are 
good-looking,  let  me  assure  you ;  you  only  want 
wings  and  you  would  look  just  as  angelic  as  one  of 
those  cherubims  on  the  Christmas  cards,"  said  Miss 
Major. 

"  '  Good-looking,'  Miss  Major  !  Even  that  shall 
be  written  upon  the  tablets  of  my  memory.  Yes,  it 
shall  remain  for  ever  indelibly  engraved  upon  the 
grateful  heart  of  your  humble  servant,  Lionel 
Breakspeare." 

"  Let  him  alone,"  put  in  Umpire,  after  she  had 
done  laughmg  at  Lion's  exaggerated  rhetoric — "  let 
him  alone,  Louie  ;  our  Lion  has  a  temper,  and  he  is 
no  respecter  of  persons.  He  uses  his  tongue  like  a 
whip  to  sting  and  lash  all  those  who  provoke  his 
lordship's  ire.  Yes,  a  very  ferocious  personage  is  he 
whom  a  sad  fate  has  ordained  should  be  called 
*  our  Lion.'  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  am  so  terrified  of  the 
redoubtable  Miss  Major  that  I  wish  to  be  let  alone. 
But  who  ever  heard  of  a  woman  letting  anyone 
alone  ?  Their  tongues  wag  unceasingly,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  lubricant  they  apply  to  make 
them  clatter  so  easily.  Men  would  give  much  for 
it,  and  Brown's  far-famed  Bronchial  Troches  would 
retire  in  humihation  and  confusion  from  the  street 
hoardings.  The  great  diff"erence  between  a  woman 
and  an  umbrella,  Miss  Major,  is  that  you  can  shut 
up  the  latter,  but  a  woman — never  !" 

"  Indeed  !  So  great  a  favourite  with  the  abused 
sex  as  you  are  reported  to  be,  Mr.  Breakspeare, 
would  be  expected  to  say  something  in  their  favour. 
But  what  puzzles  me,  Umpire,  is  that  so  admirable 
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and  gallant  a  personage  as  your  friend  should  con- 
descend to  pay  so  many  flattering  attentions  to 
those  whom  he  unsparingly  condemns.  It  is  a  proof 
that  their  friendship  is  at  any  rate  worth  culti- 
vating." 

"  Ah  !  Louie,  you  don't  know  thoroughly  our  Lion 
and  Beau.  They  are  always  at  the  poor  women.  I 
never  heard  of  any  more  such  churlish  boys.  Beau 
does  nothing,  when  he  talks  with  me,  but  expatiate 
upon  the  merits  of  the  men ;  and  Lionel  is  worse,  if 
anything.  Women  are  chattering  jays,  he  says  ; 
they  are  flirts  by  instinct  ;  they  are  inconstant, 
giddy,  vain  and  foolish.  Such  impudence  !  What 
would  the  men  do  without  us  ?  Who  would  light 
their  fires,  cook  their  dinners,  darn  their  stockings, 
sew  buttons  on  their  gloves  and  shirts,  turn  their 
ties,  get  their  tea  ready,  draw  the  curtains,  and  have 
their  slippers  warming  by  the  fire,  but  the  much- 
abused  women  ?"  asked  Umpire,  with  some  warmth 
and  indignation. 

"  Cooking,  you  mention,  Umpire  dear.  Well,  men 
can  beat  women  everywhere.  Cooking  is  recognised 
as  the  one  occupation  fitted  to  women,  and  one  in 
which  they  should  excel  and  show  to  advantage. 
Now,  what  do  we  find  ?  The  men  beat  the  women 
in  their  own  occupation  ;  they  turn  their  attention 
to  cookery,  become  cltef,  and  oust  the  women  where- 
ever  skill,  talent  and  industry  is  wanted,"  answered 
Lion. 

"  Leave  out  '  industry,'  Mr.  Breakspeare,  and  we 
will  not  quarrel  over  your  assertion,  though  we 
do  not  admit  its  strict  accuracy.  Women  are  not 
yet  emancipated  from  unwritten  canons  and  preju- 
dices which  operate  grievously  against  their  ad- 
vancement. Women  are  in  every  way  the  equal  of 
men,  or  would  be  if  they  had  the  opportunities  men 
have,"  said  Miss  Major,  entering  into  the  contest. 

"Women  the  equal  of  men!  Nonsense  !"  ex- 
claimed Lionel.  "You  do  but  dogmatise  with  the 
vehemence  of  your  sex,  and  your  dogmas  are  not 
even  based  upon  what  is  extremely  foreign  to  the 
female  mind — sound  reason.  Women  cannot  reason 
much ;  their  actions  are  swayed  by  the  emotions 
gushing  from  the  heart.  Very  tender  and  sweet 
emotions  they  are  at  times,  I  admit,  but  I  contend 
that  woman  is  an  illogical  being.  She  would  hang  a 
man  and  try  him  afterwards.  She  would  give  her 
life  for  some  drunken  brute  who  kicks  her  daily,  and 
j'et  would  treat  her  child,  perhaps,  with  excessive 
brutality.  She  goes  in  fear  of  her  life,  but  refuses 
to  give  evidence  which  would  convict  an  idle,  worth- 
less husband  who  drinks  her  scanty  earnings  away, 
beats  her  when  she  has  no  more  to  give  him,  and 
the  next  minute  she  curses  the  child  who  cries  for 
the  bread  which  a  drunken  brute  has  shamelessly 
squandered  in  a  gin-palace.     Do  not  these  extremes 


point  to  the  fact  that  women  are  unreasoning 
beings  ?  Don't  attempt  to  controvert  what  I  say, 
please;  but  go  to-morrow  to  the  court,  and  numerous 
cases  will  corroborate  what  I  tell  you.  Women  are 
swayed  from  the  heart — not  by  the  head.  The 
average  intellectual  power  of  average  women  is  far 
below  that  of  average  men.  Now  and  then  a  female 
genius  rises,  and  we  render  to  her  her  just  due  of 
homage.  Then  your  Women's  '  Emancipation 
League  points  to  her  and  shrieks  exultingly,  '  There 
is  a  proof  of  what  women  can  become  !'  But  they 
forget  that  for  that  solitary  female  genius  we  have 
dozens  of  male  geniuses,  and  placed  by  the  side  ot 
them  the  female  loses  her  intellectual  grandeur. 
Exceptional  talent  in  a  woman  is  noticed  and 
applauded  much  more  than  if  the  same  talent  of 
equal  power  be  found  in  a  man.  If  genius  be  found 
in  a  woman — it  is  in  rare  instances  to  be  found — it 
attracts  our  notice  because  of  its  rarity — because  it 
is  found  in  an  unusual  place — in  woman — a  striking 
anomaly.  But  these  striking  instances  do  not  indi- 
cate that  the  generality  of  female  intellects  is  equal 
to  those  of  the  far  superior  male.  Genius  in  a 
woman  is  a  wonder,  a  vara  avis,  and  that  is  why  we 
notice  it  so  much.  Because  one  woman  is  great, 
does  it  follow  that  the  rest  are  ?  You  might  just  as 
well  select  a  coffin-ship  and  hold  it  forth  as  a  sample 
of  a  rapidly-degenerating  mercantile  navy.  You 
have  a  dozen  great  female  writers  who  may  gain 
immortality,  but  what  shall  be  said  of  their  crowds 
of  female  imitators  ?  You  may  point  to  the  giant 
genius  of  one  woman,  but  I  could  give  you  the  names 
of  fifty  great  men  who  surpass  her  in  her  one  line. 
No  !  the  sexes  are  not  equal,  and  never  will  be, 
despite  the  clarion-like  clamour  of  the  shrieking 
sisterhood.  They  may  approach  us  occasionally — 
say  at  rare  intervals,  but  they  never  will  surpass  us." 

"  You  do,  indeed,  surprise  me,  Mr.  Breakspeare; 
but  you  must  admit  that  women  have  a  noble  mis- 
sion.    You  will,  I  am  sure,  concede  that" 

"  Pardon  me.  Miss  Major;  but  I  know  what  you 
are  going  to  say.  I  do  admit  it.  And  now  let  us 
talk  about  something  else,  if  you  please,  and  if  you 
will  excuse  what  may  seem  to  such  a  strict  observer 
of  the  proprieties  and  etiquette  as  a  discourteous 
intrusion  upon  the  speech  which  flows  so  pleasantly 
from  your  lips,  which  mock  cherries  for  colour,"  in- 
terrupted Lion,  gaily  and  saucily. 

"  Quite  time  you  did  leave  off  wrangling,"  remarked 
Umpire.  "  You  were  getting  quite  excited,  Lion, 
when  you  uttered  your  diatribes  upon  the  half  of 
creation  which  alone  makes  life  enjoyable  to  the 
other  half.  A  pretty  howl  you  would  set  up  if  you 
were  deprived  of  that  one  girl  whom  you  are  in- 
famous enough  to  stigmatise  as  '  slavey,'  and  who 
looks  after  you  in  your  den  in  London," 
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Miss  Major  looked  strangely  at  Lion  for  a  few 
moments,  then  said,  "  It  is  very  strange  to  me  that 
you  take  so  much  trouble  to  denounce  women,  and 
are  yet  so  fond  of  seeking  their  society.  Why  do 
you  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  despised 
beings  ?  Some  day  you  will  fall  in  love,  if  you  have 
not  fallen  in  love  already,  and  then  we  shall  find 
you,  with  your  superior  education,  your  wit,  your 
irony,  and  your  bitter  denunciation  of  the  sex,  at 
the  feet  of  a  girl  intellectually  your  inferior  ;  you  will 
implore  her,  in  heartrending  accents,  to  take  pity 
upon  you,  you  will  go  in  raptures  over  her  hair  and 
eyes,  you  will  eagerly  entreat  her  for  a  kiss,  you  will 
bend  to  her  will,  you  will  give  way  to  her  always — 
in  short,  you  will  become  her  slave.  That  will  be 
galling  to  one  of  your  temperament,  will  it  not  ? 
You  shake  your  head  and  smile.  You  should 
remember  that  philosophers  have  married  their 
cooks,  statesmen  have  whined  at  the  feet  of  ballet 
girls,  noblemen  have  married  strolling  players,  great 
divines  have  worshipped  their  housemaids,  and 
mighty  warriors  have  been  enamoured  of  peasant 
girls  who  could  not  write.  Yes,  Mr.  Breakspeare, 
you  will  smart  some  day,  and  when  you  do  just 
think  of  what  I  have  told  you,  and  remember  that 
the  greatest  agony  of  your  life  will  be  inflicted  upon 
you  by  one  of  the  sex  you  despise." 

"  Well  done,  Louie  !  I  could  almost  hug  you  for 
your  words ;  but  we  will  not  argue  any  longer. 
Here  is  the  hotel,  and  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  pour 
out  the  tea.  Perhaps  you  will  deign  to  thank  me  for 
that  small  service,  Messrs.  Beau  and  Lion  ?"  cried 
Umpire. 

"Willingly,"  I  said,  "  and  especially  if  you  give  me 
plenty  of  milk  and  just  two  knobs  of  sugar  ;  and  I 
want  you  to  select  me  the  thinnest  pieces  of  bread 
and  butter,  and  cover  them  with  jam,  just  as  though 
we  were  having  tea  alone,  like  we  used  to  do.  If 
you  don't  I  shall  assist  Lion  in  his  lectures  against 
women." 

"  Ungrateful  ingrate  !  though  there  is  a  word  too 
many  there.  But  I  forgive  you,  as  you  don't  mean 
what  you  say." 

"  Mr.  Breakspeare,"  said  Louie,  "  before  I  met 
you  and  your  friends  I  used  to  think  cyclists  were  a 
very  dull  class.  To  me  they  never  seemed  to  be  able 
to  converse  about  anything  but  their  machines, 
public-houses,  the  surfaces  of  roads,  and  barely,  if 
ever,  talking  about  the  scenery  which  was  always 
open  to  their  gaze.  I  rated  cyclists  as  a  dull  class, 
who  took  to  cycling  solely  because  it  illuminated 
their  universal  dullness,  and  furnished  them  with 
some  topic  of  conversation — something  to  talk  about, 
which  they  certainly  wanted.     I  have  met  numbers 

I  of  cyclists  who  could  rarely  say  anything  brighter  or 
more  original  than  that  it  was  a  fine  dav,  or  vice 
I 


versd.  Now,  I  know  very  well  at  the  time  what  the 
state  of  the  weather  is,  and  I  don't  want  the  novel 
information  that  it  is  a  fine  day  constantly  reiterated 
in  my  ears.  Yet  cyclists  always  do,  and  they  rarely 
get  beyond  that  assertion,  except  to  tell  me  of  the 
runs  they  have  enjoyed  and  not  liked,  the  number  of 
men  in  their  club,  the  colour  of  their  new  uniform, 
the  astounding  and  world-stirring  intelligence  that 
Brown  won  a  certain  race  by  I'oGyS  inches,  and  beat 
previous  record  made  by  Jones  by  r/^  of  a  second. 
I  know  I  ought  to  feel  honoured  by  becoming  the 
delighted  recipient  of  such  soul-throbbing  informa- 
tion, but,  strange  to  say,  I  am  not,  and  neither  do  I 
desire  much  of  the  same  kind.  I  like  a  man  who 
can  converse  about  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  not 
one  whose  soul  does  not  soar  above  the  new-fashioned 
treadmill." 

"  Does  not  mine,  Miss  Major  ?  But  really,  I 
assure  that  I  would  renounce  all  earthly  joys  and 
pleasures  than  give  up  my  beloved  wheel.  I .  am  a 
cyclist,  and  I  glory  in  the  fact.  Without  my  wheel 
I  should  feel  like  a  fond  mother  bereft  of  her 
favourite  child,  like  a  tigress  robbed  of  her  young  ; 
and  I  should  mourn  even  as  Rachel  mourned  for  her 
children,  and  would  not  be  comforted  because  they 
were  not,"  said  Lionel,  who  seemed  to  be  elated  by 
the  thought  that  he  was  getting  on  so  well  with  Miss 
Louie. 

I  remarked  so  to  Umpire,  and  she  whispered,  pro- 
phetically, "  'Tis  but  the  calm  which  precedes  the 
storm.  They  are  bound  to  quarrel.  Lion  never  yet 
knew  a  girl  but  he  quarrelled  with  her.  Let 
them  go  on  in  front  a  little  while,  I  believe  Louie 
only  tries  to  annoy  him  when  anybody  is  by  to  laugh 
at  her  wit." 

We  lagged  behind,  and  Umpire  continued,  "  Do 
you  think  Lion  is  smitten  with  Louie  ?  From  my 
own  observation  I  should  say  not ;  but  I  can  tell  you 
this — I  believe  that  were  Lion  to  make  one  step 
forward  Miss  Louie  would  make  two.  We  were 
talking  the  other  day  to  a  cyclist  named  Lance,  and 
she  said,  after  he  had  gone,  '  How  different  to  your 
Lion,  Umpire  !  '  and  she's  always  asking  about  him 
— wanting  to  know  when  he  is  going  away,  and  when 
he  is  coming  back  again.  Very  often  when  she  has 
been  round  at  our  place  she  has  asked,  and  with 
some  anxiety,  too,  whether  Mr.  Breakspeare  was 
coming.  I  told  her  once  that  I  believed  she  was 
sweet  upon  him,  and  she  was  quite  angry  about  it. 
I  had  a  rare  trouble  to  pacify  her.  '  Nellie,  how 
dare  you  ! '  she  exclaimed.  See  is  a  very  touchy 
girl,  and  would  take  offence  at  the  least  insinuation. 
She  is  a  fine  girl,  though,  but  is  rather  too  clever  for 
some  people." 

"  What  does  she  say  about  me,  Umpire  ?"  I  asked 
my  autocratical  cousin., 
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"  You  are  quite  vain  enough,  so  I  shall  not  tell  you. 
Now  let  us  catch  up  to  those  two,  for  it  seems  to  me 
they  are  crossing  swords  again." 

Umpire's  prophetic  instinct  was  right.  Women 
always  have  more  penetration  than  men  ;  even 
Lionel  allowed  that  contention.  We  found  that 
Lion  and  Louie  were  crossing  swords  again,  arguing 
on  the  relative  value  of  the  sexes ;  quoting  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller  on  the  right  of 
women  to  have  a  vote  ;  then  arguing  from  Eliot  to 
Sand,  from  Cobbe  to  Faucit,  and  Miss  Taylor  to 
Henry  George. 

"  What  a  couple  you  are  !  always  arguing  or  else 
quarrelling.  I  don't  believe  either  of  you  have  said 
a  kind  word  to  the  other  since  you  have  met.  Wh}^ 
is  it,  Louie  ?  Are  you  to  blame.  Lion  ?  asked 
Umpire  with  the  air  of  a  mother  stepping  in  between 
two  quarrelsome  children. 

"Women,"  said  Lion,  taking  no  notice  of  the 
interruption,  "  are  impulsive  beings.  They  cannot 
think  ;  they  rush  blindly  into  extremes.  They  are 
like  sheep — they  blindly  follow  a  foolish  leader  into 
situations  which  a  little  reflection  would  convince 
them  were  dangerous  to  their  peace  and  health. 
One  woman,  for  some  foolish  pretext,  refuses  to  pay 
her  taxes  and  has  her  goods  confiscated  ;  she 
thereby  makes  herself  a  laughing-stock  of  all  sober- 
minded  matrons.  The  mischief  does  not  end  here 
— a  number  of  other  women  set  law  and  order  at 
defiance  on  the  ground  that  the  State  does  not 
recognise  their  claims  for  consideration  in  a  just 
and  proper  manner.  One  lectures  in  a  park  which 
has  rules  prohibiting  any  lectures  being  delivered 
there,  and  she  is  imprisoned  for  her  temerity ;  but 
a  number  of  other  women,  inspired  by  her  bright 
example,  trespass  upon  enclosures  for  the  same 
reason,  and  they  are  punished  and  fined.  That  is  a 
proof  of  what  I  say,  when  I  allege  that  women  do 
not  reason.  Now,  what  finer  exercise  can  you  have 
for  women  than  tricycling  ?  Yet  tricycling  for 
women  was  scoffed  and  jeered  at  indiscriminately 
solely  because  some  titled  Grundy  had  said  that  it 
was  unfashionable  and  unladylike.  Women  never 
troubled  to  give  the  exercise  a  trial ;  they  followed 
the  bell-wether  who  first  thundered  against  the 
pastime,  and  only  took  it  up  because  some  Royal 
lady  had  pronounced  that  it  was  not  unladylike,  and 
had  allowed  it  to  become  fashionable." 

"  But  the  one  question  I  cannot  get  you  to  answer 
is  this — Why  is  it  that  men  who  condemn  the  fairer 
and  the  most  generous  half  of  creation  are  yet  the 
ones  who  seek  women's  society  more  than  any  other 
men  ?  If  they  despise  them  so  much,  why  don't 
they  keep  away  from  theiu  ?  I  am  sure  the  women 
don't  want  them  ;  they  could  very  well  do  without 
them.     To  my  mind,  it  is  indicative  that,  however 


they  may  hate  them,  yet  after  all  the  women  have 
the  strongest  minds,  since — since  they  always 
manage  to  bring  men  to  their  feet,  as  I  "told  you 
before.  No,  Mr.  Breakspeare,  it  won't  do  ;  the 
stronger  sex  is  that  which  can  sway  the  other,  and 
surely  you  will  not  deny  that  women  can  sway  men 
much  more  than  men  can  sway  them.  You  may 
see  that  illustrated  in  your  own  sport.  How  often 
does  your  lord  of  creation  get  a  partner  in  his 
sociable  who  will  really  work  in  it  ?  The  woman 
makes  him  work." 

"Why  do  the  critics  of  lovely  woman  frequent 
her  society  ?  Simply  to  get  a  better  chance  ot 
observing  her  follies!"  and  having  uttered  this 
sophism,  Lion  looked  around  with  the  air  of  a 
conquerer  surveying  the  slain.  But  Miss  Louie  was 
bent  upon  pinning  him  to  her  one  great  question. 

"  You  are  afraid  to,  or  cannot,  answer  my  chief 
enquiry,  Mr.  Breakspeare.  If  you  are  afraid  to,  or 
if,  as  is  more  probable,  you  cannot,  then  pull  down 
your  colours,  and  own  that  one  of  the  despised  sex 
has  beaten  you  in  your  own  field  of  entangling, 
interminable,  and  intangible  argument.  Your  are 
routed — confess  it." 

"  Never  !  no  woman  ever  had  the  best  of  me. 
But  when  you  ask  me  why  great  philosophers  marry 
their  almost  brainless  cooks,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
please  your  tender  susceptibilities,  with  just  brains 
enough  to  cook  and  scrub  floors,  you  enter  upon  a 
very  different  subject — you  enter  upon  the  subject 
of  love,  and  love,  like  war,  is  a  great  leveller,  and  is 
no  respecter  of  persons.  A  man  loves,  and  to  his 
honour  be  it  said,  he  recognises  no  class  distinc- 
tions ;  he  loves,  and  the  warmth  of  his  passion 
melts  away  pride.  He  worships  a  being,  albeit  a 
servant-girl,  but  she  is  a  princess  in  his  eyes,  even 
though  she  drops  her  h's  so  often  that  they  could 
be  swept  up  in  bushels.  Love  hides  faults,  glosses 
over  imperfections,  fills  holes  in  character  like  putty, 
makes  a  plain  face  interesting,  and  when  it  streams 
from  the  eyes  it  makes  them  doubly  beautiful.  A 
plain  face  often  looks  interesting  when  love  makes 
it— love  transforms  it — it  puts  on  it  a  fairer  and 
more  beautiful  expression ;  and  expression,  as  you 
know,  completely  changes  a  countenance  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  love  to  dwell  upon  it  and  drink  in 
its  seeming  beauty.  Love  is — but  we  are  conversing 
on  a  dangerous  topic,"  said  Lionel,  blushing  and 
suddenly  changing  his  tone. 

"  Why  dangerous,  Mr.  Breakspeare  ?  Do  please 
continue,"  answered  Louie,  in  a  manner  almost 
entreating  in  its  intensity. 

"  Dangerous  !  dangerous  !"  repeated  Lion,  "  what 
have  I  said  ?" 

"  Why,  nothing  that  will  offend  me.  You  were 
redeeming  your  character.     But  you  seem  afraid  ot 
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something.  What  is  it,  Li — I  beg  your  pardon — 
Mr.  Breakspeare  ?  But  I  hear  you  called  Lion  so 
many  times  that  it  is  difficult  for  one  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  habit,"  remarked  Miss  Major,  apologeti- 
cally. 

"  'Tis  nothing.  Some  memory  of  the  past  con- 
fronted me.  I — I — but  now  let  us  go  back  to  your 
woman's  rights,"  said  Lion,  with  a  surprising  change 
in  his  manner.  "  I  will  admit  that  women  are 
generous — they  can  afford  to  be,  as  they  are  mostly 
generous  with  that  which  is  not  their  own. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Breakspeare,  that  assertion  is  a  libel, 
and  an  unjust  and  uncalled-for  one  upon  women. 
You  at  all  events  are  not  generous  when  you  argue 
upon  women — I  might  say  uagallant,"  retorted  Miss 
Major,  while  her  indignation  coloured  her  cheeks. 

Yes,  Miss  Louie  was  right,  women  are  generous — 
too  generous  ;  but  that  fault  is  a  noble  one.  Lion 
had  no  cause  to  say  women  were .  not  generous,  as 
they  had  been  his  chief  friends  in  life.  Women  are 
too  generous.  Men  beat  them,  and  they  refuse  to 
give  the  evidence  which  would  convict  their 
cowardly  assailants.  Men  rob  them  remorselessly, 
and  the  injured  and  betrayed  still  shield  them  from 
the  law.  We  exceed  our  allowances,  and  run  into 
debt  deep  and  disgraceful.  Whom  do  we  fly  to  for 
assistance  ?  To  our  fathers  ?  To  our  brothers  ? 
No.  To  our  mothers  and  sisters,  for  we  know  that 
they  will  not  refuse  us  ;  they  will  help  us,  they  will 
lift  us  out  of  disgrace  and  keep  secret  the  story  of 
our  youthful  folly  and  profligacy.  They  do  not 
even  lecture  us  ;  they  ask  no  other  return  than  a 
promise  that  we  shall  be  more  careful  in  future  ;  and 
gladly  do  we  give  it.  Lionel  had  cause  to  be  thank- 
ful to  womeu ;  at  times,  he,  proud  as  he  was,  had  to 
accept  the  generosity  of  women.  He  was  forced  to, 
or  disgrace  would  have  branded  him.  True,  he  used 
to  say  he  only,  after  much  reluctance,  accepted  the 
lesser  of  two  evils,  but  that  did  not  lessen  the 
generosity  of  the  women  who  had  helped  him.  One 
instance  I  recollect  of  a  girl's  friendship  saving  him 
from  disgrace.  He  had  been  absent  at  a  time  when 
his  people  thought  he  was  hard  at  work  in  town. 
But  he  had  given  his  word  to  be  with  some  people 
at  that  same  time,  and  it  was  his  boast  that  he  never 
broke  a  promise.  Off  he  went  on  his  bicycle  through 
the  fogs  and  mists  of  November.  He  kept  his  word, 
but  only  through  terrible  exertions.  He  had  to  get 
back  through  many  and  many  a  mile  of  mud  and 
stones  with  but  twopence  in  his  pocket.  His  pride 
prevented  him  from  telling  his  friends  how  he  was 
situated.  Foolish  it  was,  no  doubt,  but  his  lips 
could  not  frame  the  words  of  the  request  for  help. 
He  started  early,  and  after  a  terrible  struggle 
against  wind  and  the  other  disadvantages  to  be  met 
with  upon  roads  in  November  after  a  thaw,  managed 


to  get  within  30  miles  of  his  solitar}'  home.  'Twas 
not  a  ride — it  was  a  terrible  tramp,  tramp,  tramp, 
through  miles  of  mud  and  freshly-laid  stones,  with 
a  cruel  feeling  of  hunger  gnawing  him  all  the  while. 
Poor  Lion  !  he  had  kept  his  word,  but  at  what  a 
cost !  Many  a  time  did  he  think  of  going  to  a  sta- 
tion and  asking  the  police  to  send  him  back.  But 
the  demon  of  pride  prevented  him.  In  despair  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  turn  off  the  main  road,  go  to 
some  friends  and  tell  them  of  his  trouble,  but  his 
leg,  long  overstrained,  gave  way,  and,  helpless  and 
miserable,  he  was  carried  to  an  inn  just  at  the  hour 
of  closing.  What  then  ?  Did  he  write  to  London  ? 
No;  he  knew  friends  would  taunt  the  man  who 
throughout  life  had  scorned  to  borrow,  and  now  had 
come  to  want  himself.  Did  he  write  to  his  people  ? 
No;  discovery  of  his  absence  meant  disgrace.  What 
did  he  do  then  ?  He  wrote  to  a  girl  he  knew  he 
could  trust ;  with  one  great  gulp  he  swallowed  his 
pride,  told  her  his  tale,  and  woman-like — angel-like 
— she,  with  a  noble  and  unselfish  generosity,  suc- 
coured him  in  his  distress,  and  helped  homeward 
the  man  vvho  had  never  done  her  any  favour.  And 
the  cardboard  containing  the  holes  which  she  had 
cut  to  place  the  gold  in  is,  with  its  binding  of  satin 
white  ribbon,  one  of,  his  dearest-prized  treasures. 
"  Women,"  said  Lion,  when  he  told  me  this  simple 
and  affecting  story  (and  his  proud  and  scornful 
nature  seemed  to  bend  and  break  while  he  told  it) 
— "  women  are  more  than  human — their  hearts  are 
divine ;  they  are  the  saviours  of  society  ;  they 
rescue  many  a  doomed  life,  and  soothe  the  moments 
of  many  passing  to  destruction — they  are  God's 
chosen  instruments  for  good.  Oh,  Beau  !  old  boy, 
we  have  roamed  over  the  world  together,  but  never 
till  after  that  dreadful  night,  when  dying  with 
hunger,  nearly  perished  with  cold,  and  lying  help- 
less in  the  road,  did  I  think  how  true  were  the 
words,  '  Woman,  a  ministering  angel  thou,  when 
pain  and  anguish  rack  the  brow.'" 

Yes.  Lionel  was  a  strange  fellow.  Proud,  bitter, 
revengeful,  yet  honest,  loyal  and  truthful.  He  was 
one  of  those  fellows  who  did  not  tell  lies  ;  he  would 
scorch  them  into  destruction.  "  I  hate  a  liar  and  a 
coward,"  he  would  say,  "  as  I  think  lying  and 
cowardice  the  two  worst  vices  in  man."  But  he  was 
not  a  "good  boy"  in  the  sense  that  the  phrase  is 
generally  understood.  Some  said  he  was  cold, 
callous,  and  cruel  ;  yet,  with  all  his  faults,  they  loved 
him  still.  Others  called  him  a  mystery,  but  they, 
too,  loved  the  wild  and  daring  youth  who  puzzled 
them  so  much.  Such  is  the  incongruity  of  human 
nature !  I  liked  Lion  ;  probably,  as  Umpire  sug- 
gested, on  account  of  a  similarity  of  tastes — 
arcades  ainbo.  But  then,  dear  indulgent  reader,  I 
do  not,  as  I  told  you  before,  pretend  to  be  con- 
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sidered    handsome,  clever,  nor   brave.     Lion   was, 
even  his  detractors  admitted,  all  three. 

"  Women,"  said  Lionel  again,  "  are" 

"  Now,  Mr.  Lion,  I  really  must  insist  upon  your 
keeping  the  peace.  You  have  wrangled  long  enough, 
and  here  is  Mr.  Budderick  coming.  What  will  he 
think  of  you  both  ?"  interrupted  Umpire,  who  had 
constituted  herself  the  guardian  of  the  peace. 

"Aha!  Miss  Umpire,  we  have  been  gazing  upon 
the  beauties  of  nature.  We  have  surveyed  the  gor- 
geous panorama  she  has  so  kindly  set  before  us  for 
our  delectation  and  delight.  We  have  been  in  the 
mossy  dell  and  traced  the  resplendent  kingfisher  to 
his  watery  haunts.  We  have  watched  the  natter- 
jack playing  leap-frog  with  his  humbler  brethren, 
and  the  merry  little  stickleback — otherwise  the 
tiddler  of  the  Regent's  Park  urchin — being  courted 
by  his  fuscous-coloured  spouse.  Upon  my  soul,  I 
feel  competent  enough  to  act  as  a  guide.  Here  on 
our  right  we  have  the  town  of  Shoeville  ;  on  our  left 
the  eye  rests  with  pleasure  upon  the  village  church 
nestling  in  the  trees,  which  seem  to  shelter  it  from  the 
stormy  blast.  Travelling  eastward  the  peeled  object 
notes  with  satisfaction  the  appearance  of  an  hotel 
wherein  can  be  obtained  accommodation  for  the 
cycling  man  and  beast.  That  track  of  smoke  yonder 
issues  from  a  hive  of  industry  where  money  is  earned 
and  goods  made  by  which  thousands  of  naked  nig- 
gers are  shod  by  benevolent  missionaries  who 
neglect  the  barefooted  little  urchins  of  the  great 
towns  of  the  kingdom.  Note  yonder  tower — it  was 
there  that  one  of  our  kings  found  a  stone — a  flint, 
on  which  he  struck  his  steel  to  light  a  pipe,  and  the 
event  has  been  commemorated  and  the  spot  wor- 
shipped each  year  by  adoiing  thousands.  Don't 
you  think  I  would  do  for  a  guide,  Miss  Major  ?  You 
look  disgusted.  Am  I,  then,  the  cause  of  your  dis- 
approbation ?"  asked  the  rare  Buddy,  whose  jocular 
and  merry  manner  was  evidently  inspired  by  his 
winnings. 

"  No.  Lion  has  been  annoying  her  by  attacking 
women  again,"  explained  Umpire. 

"  Women  again  !  Sweet  creatures  !  Gentle,  kind 
and  forgiving  things  !  The  source  of  our  troubles, 
and  yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  givers  of 
our  greatest  joys.  But  women's  rights  have  been 
the  bone  of  contention  it  appears.  That  reminds 
me  of — 

'  The  rights  of  women,  what  are  they  ? 
The  right  to  labour  and  to  pray  ; 
The  right  to  watsh  while  others  sleep, 
The  right  o'er  others'  woes  to  weex^, 
The  right  to  succour  in  distress, 
The  right,  when  others  curse,  to  bless, 
The  right  to  love  whom  others  scorn, 
The  right  to  comfort  all  who  mourn, 
The  right  to  shed  new  Joy  on  earth, 


The  right  to  feel  the  soul's  high  worth, 
The  right  to  lead  the  soul  to  God 
Along  the  path  her  Saviour  trod — 
The  path  of  meekness  and  of  love, 
The  path  of  faith  that  leads  above. 
The  path  of  patience  under  wrong, 
The  path  in  which  the  weak  grow  strong — 
Such  woman's  rights,  and  God  will  bless 
And  crown  their  champion  with  success'  " 
"  You  are  improving,  Buddy,"  I  remarked.     Such 
is  the  effect  of  our  teaching.   Miss  Major.     A  young 
lady  whom  I  have  never  seen  sent  me  those  verses, 
and  I  lent  them  to   Buddy;  the  result  is  that  he  is 
now  your  champion  in  your  dire  extremity.". 

"  Perhaps  the  young  lady  sent  them  to  convert 
you.  Sir  Beau.  Both  you  and  Mr.  Breakspeare 
stand  in  need  of  wise  counsel.  I  believe  the  reason 
why  some  young  persons  ridicule  women  is  because 
they  think  their  vaunted  superiority  will  make  them 
interesting  creatures  in  the  eyes  of  those  they  con- 
demn with  so  much  bitter  denunciation.  They  think 
a  show  of  cynicism  will  make  the  women  run  after 
such  superior  beings.  They  believe  that  women 
will  notice  them  just  to  see  if  they  cannot  humble 
them.  They  try  to  emulate  Byron,  who  made  halt 
the  women  fall  in  love  with  him  because  he  had 
written  '  Childe  Harold.'  But  Byron's  disgust  was 
real,  not  pretended  and  counterfeit,  like  that  of  the 
cynical  school  of  young  men  who  know  not  the  value 
of  a  woman's  friendship.  The  cynical  school  ape 
superiority  and  pretend  to  stand  aloof,  simply  be- 
cause they  think  the  women  will  run  after  them, 
and  beg  them  to  enter  the  charmed  circle  of  their 
society.  They  remind  me  of  the  little  boy  who 
would  not  have  his  dinner  and  tea  because  'he 
thought  that,  by  abstaining  from  them,  he  would 
grieve  his  mother  and  sister.  He  thought  that  they 
would  come  and  implore  him  to  eat  something — but 
on  this  occasion  they  did  not ;  at  last  sheer  hunger 
conquered  the  little  fellow,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
eat  humble-pie.  And  if  we  do  not  condescend  to 
notice  the  cynics,  the  cynics  will  soon  throw  them- 
selves at  our  feet.  They  affect  cynicism  because 
they  think  the  girls  will  talk  of  them — because  they 
will  be  noticed ;  and  to  be  talked  about  is  a  sort  of 
glory  which  they  covet.  And  now,  Mr.  Break- 
speare, what  have  you  to  say  to  that  ?"  enquired 
Miss  Louie,  in  a  tone  that  implied  her  belief  in  the 
correctness  of  her  animadversions. 

"  Nothing  much.  But  is  there  one  thing  more 
galling  to  a  woman  than  to  find  her  charms  ignored  ? 
Does  she  not  thrust  them  under  our  gaze  ?" 

"You  are  unjust.  There  are  vain  women  and 
modest  women,  as  there  are  vain  and  modest  men. 
But  no  one  would  accuse  you  of  being  anything  but 
a  modest  person,"  answered  Louie,  with  just  a  faint 
suspicion  of  a  sneer. 
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A  breach  of  the  peace  seemed  imminent,  but 
Umpire  prevented  it  by  saying,  "  What  a  couple  you 
are  !  You  don't  stop  at  good-humoured  chaff,  but 
you  begin  to  quarrel  in  earnest.  What  would  take 
place  if  I  were  to  let  you  alone  I  am  afraid  to  say. 
Mr.  Budderick,  what  do  you  think  of  them  ?  What 
made  you  desert  us  this  afternoon  ?" 

"  Well,  Miss  Umpire,  Euchre  came  over  and" 

"Oh!  Euchre'came'over  !  Then  I  know  very  well 
what  you  three  gentlemen  have  been  doing.  You 
have  been  gambling.  Bean.  For  shame !  When- 
ever Euchre  appears  you  all  exhibit  an  irresistible 
desire  to  play  Nap.  A  pretty  employment  for  such 
a  glorious  day  as  this  !" 

"  Sweet  coz,  I  assure  you  I  have  not  been 
gambling.  I  have  been  for  a  long  walk  with  the 
Pet  Lamb,"  I  hastened  to  tell  my  vivacious 
cousin. 

"  Annie  here  !  Well,  I  am  surprised.  I  suppose 
she  came  over  with  Euchre,  since  I  see  another 
sociable  in  the  yard.  She  ought  to  be  put  on  bread 
and  water  for  a  week.     Where  is  she  now  ?" 

"  I  dinna  ken.  Gone  to  find  Euchre  to  take  her 
back,  I  e<pect.  She  said  Patty  and  pater  did  not 
object  to  her  going  out.  You  should  remember. 
Umpire,  that  we  are  not  mischievous  grammar 
school  boys,  and  I  think  Annie  is  quite  able  to  take 
care  of  herself  without  in  any  way  offending  such  an 
impotent  Mother  Grundy  as  you.  Besides,  what  if 
she  does  ?  The  girl  should  have  her  enjoyment  as 
well  as  you.  But  then  you  love  our  charming 
society  so  much  that  you  like  to  monopoHse  it.  Is 
not^that  the  reason,  my  dear  Umpire  ?" 

"  No  impudence,  please,  sir,  or  I  shall  box  your 
ears.  Why,  at  that  threat  they  stand  up  with  fright 
like  a  donkey's.  You  don't  understand  what  I  mean 
about  Annie.  If  she's  once  let  out,  she  will  always 
want  a  tricycle  to  roam  about.  She  will  want  to  be 
free  and  unrestricted  in  her  rides.  It  will  be  nothing 
for  some  weeks  hence  but  '  Pa,  do  get  me  a  tricycle,' 
and  '  Nelly,  do  come  out  on  the  sociable,'  whether  I 
want  to  or  not.  She  is  a  dreadful  girl  to  tease,  and 
will  only  be  satisfied  when  she  gets  her  own  way. 
,If  she  do  not,  she  sulks  for  days." 

"  But  surely  it  is  better  for  her  to  tricycle  than  to 
pace  hot  pavements  with  high-heeled  shoes,  causing 
her  walk  to  be  like  the  mincing  gait  of  a  monkey. 
Surely  a  short  excursion  is  better  for  her  than  to 
constantly  gaze  into  shop  windows,  whose  contents 
are  as  familiar  as  A  B  C." 

"  Oh  !  I  know  you  always  take  her  part,  because 
she's  pretty.  I  always  notice  that  giddy  men  are 
easily  bamboozled  by  beauty.  You  pass  a  plain 
match-girl  or  a  fish-wife,  and  it  never  enters  your 
head  to  purchase  off  them  ;  but  should  you  do  what 
you  call  '  spot '  a  pretty  girl  selling  flowers,  you  throw 


a  halo  of  romance  around  her,  and  try  to  persuade 
yourself  that  she  is  something  who  has  seen  better 
days,  and  you  very  nearly  fall  in  love  with  her," 
said  Umpire,  with  that  aggravating  "  Oh,  I  know 
I'm  right  "  sort  of  manner  in  which  nine  out  of  ten 
girls  speak. 

"  You  are  quite  a  judge  of  human  nature  !"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  Such  wisdom  is  very  rare  in  a  young 
girl." 

The  others  had  by  this  time  entered  the  hotel,  and 
Umpire  and  I  remained  outside  to  see  if  there  were 
any  signs  of  Euchre's  being  near.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  conversation  turned  upon  Lion  and 
Louie  again. 

"  Do  you  think,"  asked  Umpire,  "  that  Lion  does 
like  Louie  ?  They  seem  to  wish  to  be  well  disposed 
to  each  other,  except  when  Lion  harps  upon  the 
questionable  superiority  of  his  own  sex — then  they 
almost  quarrel.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  ladies,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  take  much  interest  in  politics.  I  won't 
admit  that  they  are  not  clever  enough  to  understand 
them,  so  you  need  not  smile ;  but  I  mean  that  it  is 
a  very  good  thing  that  women  are  not  generally  in 
the  habit  of  discussing  them,  for  they  thereby  avoid 
all  sorts  of  rows.  You  never  see  a  dozen  men  argue 
on  political  subjects  but  bad  temper  is  the  result. 
They  forget  they  are  but  disputants  for  the  nonce, 
and  they  detest  each  other  for  the  time.  Then  fancy 
what  would  be  the  general  state  of  social  intercourse 
if  every  average  woman  were  as  profound  a  politician 
as  the  average  man  is  !  There  !  I  will  concede  your 
sex  that.     Are  you  not  gratified  ?" 

"  I  won't  argue  with  you.  Umpire,  as  you  talk  like 
an  oracle.  With  regard  to  your  first  question  I  don't 
think  I  can  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  But  what 
annoys  me  is  this — Buddy  keeps  taunting  Lion  with 
the  imputation  that  he  is  moping  because  he  is  in 
love  with  Louie.  Now,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  Lion  is  not  the  man  to  mope,  and  I  hate  to 
see  the  absurd  idea  spread  and  bruited  about  that, 
because  a  man  has  a  bad  headache  sometimes,  and 
at  others  is  gloomy  and  savage,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  has  the  toothache,  he  is  therefore  in  love. 
It  is  most  ridiculous.  There  is  a  miserable  class  of 
mischief-making  beings  who  cannot  see  a  fellow 
treat  a  girl  with  common  courtesy  without  instantly 
imagining  that  he  is  sweet  on  her.  I  noticed  the 
same  feeling  at  school.  A  fellow  is  seen  going  into 
a  sweet  shop  where  a  pretty  girl  happens  to  be 
behind  the  counter,  and  though  she  may  be  21,  and 
engaged  to  be  married,  or  is  probably  married,  and 
the  unlucky  purchaser  of  butter-scotch  and  tarts  is 
perhaps  but  14  years,  yet  one-third  of  the  school 
insinuates  that  he  goes  to  the  shop  solely  because 
he  is  enamoured  of  the  pretty  purveyor  of  delicacies 
dear  to  boyish  tastes,    and  constantly  pester    him 
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with  enquiries  such  as  '  How's  Miss  Potojam  ?' 
They  forget  that  he  would  go  to  the  same  shop  even 
though  the  counter-woman  was  old,  ugly  and  snap- 
pish. Such  is  human  nature.  Now,  I'll  wager  that 
that  ostler  who  is  over  there  thinks  that  we  are 
sweet  on  each  other,  and  are  lingering  behind  on 
purpose  to  enjoy  a  sweet  tete-d-iete." 

"  It  is  ridiculous.  Beau.  It  is,  besides,  absurd  to 
talk  of  Lion  moping.  He  never  is  cast  down.  He 
never  mopes ;  his  nature  would  not  allow  him  to. 
He  may  be  stunned  almost  by  the  receipt  of  sudden 
and  alarming  intelligence,  but  he  laughs  the  next 
moment,  and  no  one  knows  of  his  real  troubles  except 
you  and  Patty.  Ah  !  now  I  think  of  it,  that  proves 
Louie  was  right  when  she  said  that  clever  scoffers 
at  women  are  the  first  to  rush  to  women  when  they 
want  comfort  and  consolation.  Lion  tells  his  troubles 
to  Patty,  I  believe.     Don't  you  ?" 

"  As  you  are  Patty's  sister  you  ought  to  know 
better  than  I." 

"  Sage  reflection  !  As  there  is  no  sign  of  Euchre 
we  will  now  go  upstairs  and  tell  '  Polly  to  put  the 
kettle  on,  we'll  all  have  tea,'  as  we  used  to  sing  in 
nursery  days." 

No  sign  of  Annie  was  found  in  the  hotel,  and  we 
wondered  where  the  little  puss  was  gone  to. 

"Oh!  let  her  go,"  advised  Umpire,  "  she's  hiding 
somewhere,  and  only  wants  us  to  try  to  find  her. 
She  will  come  fast  enough  if  we  do  not  appear  to 
notice  her  absence." 

Then  we  had  tea — always  a. delightful  meal  when 
ladies  young  and  charming  furnish  the  conversation. 
Tea  seems  to  be  an  excellent  lubricant  for  their 
tongues.  Women  seem  more  lively  at  tea-time  than 
at  any  other  period  of  the  day.  And  this  tea-table 
was  a  tea-table — not  the  eggs  and  marmalade  tea  of 
the  Saturday  afternoon  "  club-bossers,"  not  a  tea 
which  was  the  prelude  to  a  two  hours'  service  of 
ribaldry  and  rant,  and  music-hall  symphonies  badly 
yelled,  with  rests  marked  by  a  series  of  drunken 
hiccups,  but  tea  as  it  should  be.  Miss  Major  was 
"  all  there,"  as  the  saying  is — lively,  audacious,  and 
caustic,  Lionel  alternately  chaffing  her  and  Buddy 
in  a  good-humoured  strain,  while  the  latter  youth 
manfully  held  his  own,  and  threw  off  quip  and  crank 
and  jest,  while  pun  after  pun  went  sparkling  and 
hissing  round  the  room,  and  were,  if  not  applauded, 
at  least  noticed  with  a  show  of  detestation,  and 
what  more  does  a  punster  want  ?  Buddy  did  not 
expect  us  to  laugh  :  it  was  a  sufficient  recognition  of 
his  merits  if  Lionel  scowled  and  Miss  Major  ejacu- 
lated, "  Oh,  Mr.  Budderick  !"  A  punster  would  soon 
give  up  word-twisting  and  language-murdering  if  a 
stolid  silence  greeted  his  efforts.  A  show  of  horror 
satisfies  hiiu  as  a  compliment,  for  it  tells  him  that 
his  attempts  are  noticed,  and  what  more  does  a 
punster  want  ?    We  quoted,  but  unavailingly,  the 
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mighty  lexicographer's  words  against  punning  ;  but 
Buddy,  with  heartless  callousness,  would  say,  "jYes 
Beau,  my  love,  I  know  it's  very  tedious ;  but  then, 
you  know,  we  are  at  tea,  and  therefore  it  is  but  in 
accordance  with  that  meal  that  I  should  tease  you, 
though  your  objections  are  teeming  with  tenets  both 
tenebrious  and  tepid."  What  could  I  say  to  one  in 
whom  vice  had  struck  claws  so  deep  ?  Umpire  was, 
as  Buddy  said,  "  doing  the  Tetrarch  excellently,"  by 
which,  I  suppose,  he  meant  she  presided  over  the 
teapot  well.  Three  of  the  party  were  Radicals, 
while  Umpire  was  a  thorough  Democrat,  and,  in 
delightful  concert  with  Louie,  helped  to  swell  a 
delicious  chorus  of  harmony,  in  which  vox  popuU  and 
salus  populi  were  heard  ;  so,  Mr.  "  Two  Cranks,"  with 
all  apologies  to  you  for  borrowing  your  title,  I  could 
write  a  chapter  on  what  my  fellow-citizens  said,  and 
truthfully  call  it  "  The  Democrats  of  the  Tea  Table." 

Once  only  were  we  interrupted  ;  a  bell  was  heard, 
and  the  saucy,  defiant  laugh  of  a  girl  came  through 
the  open  window  and  rang  around  the  room. 
Lionel  need  not  have  rushed  to  the  window  ;  he 
might  have  guessed  that  Annie  and  Euchre  were 
homeward  bound,  and  that  Annie's  laughter  was  a 
final  song  of  defiance  to  her  sister.  Still,  as  Umpire 
said,  "  they  might  have  come  up." 

An  hour  later  we  followed  their  example,  and 
chased  the  departing  minutes  with  the  ever-whirling 
wheels.  Near  Shoeville  we  observed  a  man  throw- 
ing stones  at  a  tree,  and  upon  coming  closer  he 
proved  to  be  the  man  of  science  aiming  at  some 
object  which  he  was  anxious  to  secure. 

"  That  is  a  higher  aim,"  remarked  Buddy,  as  a 
stone  shot  clean  over  the  tree.  We  took  compassion 
upon  the  good  man  (as  we  observed  a  board  nailed 
to  the  tree  warning  "  boys  and  vagabonds"  that 
if  they  threw  stones  at  and  damaged  the  trees  on 
this  particular  enclosure  they  would  be  "  pr  jsecuted 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law"),  and  gave  him  a 
lift  up. 

"  Now,"  said  Buddy,  when  the  archa;ologist,  etc., 
had  climbed  up  a  considerable  distance,  "  would  it 
not  be  a  splendid  opportunity  to  tell  a  bobby,  and 
have  the  tricyclist  punished  for  high  trees-on  ?"  We 
were  not  so  unkind.  We  waited  till  he  came  down, 
then  rolled  after  Lion  and  the  girls,  and  sang  as  we 
went,  "  Three  cheers  for  the  man  who  rides  upon  a 
wheel !" 

So  ended  our  day  out.  It  was  a  happy  one, 
though  we  had  not  gone  to  'Appy  'Ampstead  to  enjoy 
it,  nor  did  we  think  we  could  have  had  a  better  one 
even  if  we  had  gone  to  Rosherville,  the  classic 
groves  of  which  halcyon  retreat  are,  according  to 
the  posters  on  the  steamboats,  "  the  only  place  to 
spend  an  'appy  day."  Buddy  had  made  a  discovery 
which  met  with  my  emphatic  approval,  and  it  was — 
"  A  man  in  love  is  a  perfect  fool !" 
continued, J 
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PART 

WE  crossed  the  river  Zeo  or  Ivel,  from  which 
II  or  Ivelchester,  "the  castle  on  the  Ivel," 
takes  its  name.  The  entrance  to  the 
town  is  pretty  and  promising,  but  it  is  a  forlorn 
little  place.  Noblemen  and  gentlemen  now  do 
little  or  nothing  for  country  places,  and,  like  Ireland, 
they  suffer  from  absenteeism.  London,  watering- 
places,  and  the  Continent  are  now  the  centres  of 
attraction  and  expenditure  ;  country  houses  too 
often  are  mere  shooting  boxes,  and  even  when 
occupied  are  supplied,  tradesmen  tell  us,  by  co- 
operative stores  in  London.  This  neglect  of  country 
life  cannot  fail  to  shake  the  power  of  landowners, 
and  to  strengthen  the  attack  which  is  threatened  to 
be  made  upon  them.  We  called  at  the  Dolphin, 
which  we  were  told  was  the  principal  inn  ;  it  is  a 
mere  public-house.  The  sign  had  been  blown  down 
two  years  ago,  and  the  landlord  had  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  refix  it.  We  met  with  a  similar  case 
between  Gloucester  and  Bristol ;  nevertheless,  the 
bread  and  cheese  and  lemonade  were  good,  and 
Robinson  said  the  beer  was  good,  and  the  rosy 
damsel  who  waited  upon  us  was  bright  and  pleasant 
to  look  upon. 

Ilchester  must  have  been  a  nice  little  place  to  live 
in  in  the  good  old  times.  Before  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  in  1832  it  returned  two  members  to 
Parliament ;  the  population  was  975  and  the  number 
of  electors  165.  They  had,  of  course,  to  return  the 
nominee  of  their  "  proprietor."  In  1818,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  they  refused  to  do  so,  and  their 
noble  master  (there  was  no  voting  by  ballot  then) 
turned  163  of  them  out  of  their  houses.  I  suppose 
they  subsequently  repented  of  their  misconduct, 
for  their  "  patron  "  afterwards  declared  that  they 
had  drank  fifty  hogsheads  of  his  cider  in  one  year. 
The  little  town  lived  on  its  two  members,  and  on 
traffic,  for  it  was  a  great  thoroughfare  between  Lon- 
don and  the  West  of  England,  and  when  reform  and 
railways  had  swept  members  and  traffic  away  Il- 
chester decayed.  It  has,  however,  a  respectable 
history  ;  it  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Romans,  to  whom 
it  was  known  as  Ischalis,  and  the  celebrated  Roger 
Bacon,  better  known  as  Eriar  Bacon,  was  born 
here  in  1214.  The  gaol,  now  removed,  was  noted 
as  the  place  of  confinement  of  many  political 
prisoners,  among  others,  of  Henry  Hunt  (orator 
Hunt),  who,  in  1820  and  1822,  was  here  for  two  years 
and  a  half  for  "  conspiring  to    alter   the  legal  frame 
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of  the  government  and  constitution  of  these  realms." 
It  was  Hunt  who  organised  the  great  Manchester 
meeting,  better  known  as  the  massacre  of  Peterloo, 
and  he  was  arrested  there  whilst  addressing  the 
people. 

Heavy  clouds  hung  over  us  as  we  left  Ivelchester, 
but  they  did  no  harm  ;  the  road  immediately  descends 
to  swampy  ground  (which  lasts  for  a  mile  and  a 
hall),  and  is  narrow  and  neglected  ;  the  Quicksilver 
could  not  now  keep  time  upon  it.  We  fell  in  with  a 
large  band  of  travelling  gipsies,  who  appeared  well- 
to-do,  the  women  being  of  fine  physique  and  gaily 
dressed.  The  road  improves  after  gaining  the  high 
lands  ;  in  itself  it  is  flat  and  monotonous,  but  on 
the  left  hand  is  a  lofty,  picturesque  hill  of  red  stone 
crowned  with  vast  entrenchments,  overlooking  the 
village  of  West  Stoke  ;  the  people  call  it  Ham  Hill. 
We  longed  to  explore  it,  and  the  prospect  from  it 
must  be  very  fine.  Four  miles  from  Ilchester,  on  the 
left  hand,  is  a  roadside  inn,  where  the  Quicksilver 
changed  horses  ;  immediately  beyond  it  we  left  the 
Fosse,  being  advised  that  the  road  through  West 
Stoke  was  the  most  level.  The  village  lies  just  off 
Fosse,  is  large,  and  contains  many  good  and  pic- 
turesque houses  and  homesteads.  Hereabouts  there 
is  a  town  or  good  village  every  two  or  three  miles, 
and  they  carry  one's  thoughts  back  to  ages  past, 
when  the  people  lived  in  small  communities,  and  had 
land  in  common,  and  were  practical  communists. 
The  story  is  written  on  the  face  of  the  country,  but 
no  one  appears  to  have  grasped  it  like  Seebohm,  in 
his  most  learned  work,  "  The  English  Village  Com- 
munity." The  Norman  Conquest  and  feudal  law  swept 
much  of  this  away,  and  modern  enclosures  still  morei 
but  the  customs  of  remote  ancestors  still  mfluence 
our  daily  lives.  Ham  Hill,  we  learn,  is  celebrated  for 
its  building  stone,  and  the  prosperous  appearance  of 
West  Stoke  may  be  attributed  to  the  large  number 
of  men  employed  in  the  quarries. 

We  had  travelled  from  Tewkesbury  mostly  upon 
oolite  or  limestone  roads  ;  but  a  mile  beyond  West 
Stoke  we  passed  suddenly  upon  the  flint  and  broke 
out  into  a  yell  of  delight.  The  surface  was  now  like 
a  billiard  table,  our  machines  seemed  to  work  them- 
selves, and  hills  were,  as  Mr.  Toots  would  say,  "  of 
no  consequence."  And  the  surveyors,  too,  were 
really  Christian  men  ;  for  not  only  was  the  road  well 
kept,  but  at  every  turn  a  handsome  iron  guide-post 
showe     the  way  in  lai^ge  white   cast   letters.     The 
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change  was   so  marked   and   sudden  that    we  were 
puzzled  to  account  for  it,  as  we  were  still  in  Somer- 
setshire,  and   the   county    surveyor  would   be  the 
same  ;  perhaps  the  locality  is   blest  with  an   intelli- 
gent and  active  magistrate.     The  evening  was  very 
fine  and  the  scenery  enchanting,  the  country  on  the 
left   consisting   of  lofty   wooded    knolls,    on     which 
nestled  ancient  villages  and   enviable   homesteads. 
We  sat  on  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  river  Parrott, 
and,  over  a  quiet    cigar,  photographed  the  scene  in 
memory.     The  road  hence  rises  for   some  distance, 
and  then  descends  to  Crewkerne.     The   entrance  to 
the  town  is  prepossessing  but  for  a  hideous  brewery. 
We  went    to  the   George    Hotel  and   found  it  com- 
fortable. 

Our  rule  at  the  end  of  a  day's  journey  was  first 
to  order  our  dinner  or  tea,  then  to  strip,  rub  over 
with  a  dry  towel,  and  change  everything,  under  and 
outer  clothes,  shoes  and  stockings.  Experience  has 
taught  us  this  is  better  and  safer  than  a  bath, 
which  should  be  taken  in  the  morning,  and  we 
carried  a  complete  change  with  us,  the  weight, 
including  the  bag,  being  lolbs.  With  these  precau- 
tions, and  avoiding  chills  on  the  road,  one  seldom 
takes  cold.  At  present  there  seems  a  confusion 
whether  boots  or  ostler  takes  charge  of  machines ; 
sometimes  it  is  boots  and  sometimes  ostler,  and  it 
wants  settling ;  the  fee  to  be  paid  should  also  be 
fixed — so  much  for  a  bait,  so  much  for  the  night,  so 
much  for  cleaning.  I  fear  that  cyclists  sometimes 
pay  nothing  at  all,  and  boots  or  ostler  naturally  get 
soured ;  travellers  must  pay  for  attention  and 
courtesy,  and  hotel  servants,  like  barristers,  think  a 
good  deal  of  their  fees. 

After  dinner  we  took  possession  of  Crewkerne, 
and  carefully  surveyed  it.  It  is  a  pretty,  clean  little 
town,  on  the  middle  road  from  London  to  Exeter 
and  the  South-west,  and  was  formerly  a  great 
thoroughfare ;  there  are  no  ancient  houses,  none,  I 
think,  earher  than  the  17th  century.  There  is  a 
very  fine  Grammar  School,  half  a  mile  out  on  the 
London  Road.  The  church,  which  stands  on  a  hill 
at  the  head  of  the  town,  is  very  handsome,  and 
appears  to  be  15th  century  work  ;  the  west  front  is 
exceedingly  fine,  with  a  highly-enriched  doorway  ; 
the  tower  is  commonplace,  with  a  polygonal  turret 
at  the  south-east  corner.  We  could  not  get  inside, 
and  our  inspection  was  made  mostly  by  moonlight. 
There  are  some  fine  elms  in  the  churchyard,  but 
unfortunately  they  have  been  pollarded.  I  think  it 
probable  that  the  church  has  been  built  on  the  site 
of  ancient  entrenchments  or  of  a  large  tumulus ;  we 
were  told  it  was  a  poor  living,  the  tithes  of  the  parish 
belonging  to  Major  Somebody.  There  are  several 
manufactories  of  sailcloth,  webbing,  girths,  horse- 
hair seating,  and  hosiery,  and  they  appea     d  to  be 


thriving  ;  the  girls  working  in  them  seemed  to  be  of 
a  superior  class,  and  were  well  dressed.  These  works 
must  add  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town — -if 
it  had  onl}^  country  gentlemen  and  farmers  to  depend 
upon  it  would  be  very  badly  off.  We  closed  the  even- 
ing, as  usual,  in  the  bar  of  the  hotel,  where  we 
generally  manage  to  pick  up  useful  local  information. 

On  the  following  morning  we  completed  our  survey 
of  Crewkerne,  and  decided  that  it  was  a  nice  little 
town,  but  being  destitute  of  coal  pits,  blast  furnaces, 
mills  or  forges,  not  at  all  a  desirable  place  to  live  in. 
Its  etymology  is  not  quite  clear.  In  the  book  of 
Domesday  it  is  Criiche  (pronounced  Crewk).  This 
would  probably  be  from  the  Welsh  Criig,  mound  or 
tumulus,  and  the  addition  cme  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
erne,  a  corner — the  mound  or  tumulus  in  the  corner 
— perhaps  the  corner  of  some  ancient  division  or 
territory  ;  but  it  needs  a  local  antiquary  to  decide. 

It  is  a  long  ascent  out  of  Crewkerne  towards 
Lyme.  I  suppose  the  town  is  short  of  water,  for 
pipes  were  being  laid  along  the  road  for  three  miles. 
The  country  is  hilly  and  dry.  Half  a  mile  beyond 
Clapton,  a  small  village,  we  crossed  the  Axe  river, 
and  entered  the  county  of  Dorset.  The  road  hence 
soon  begins  to  ascend  Blackdown,  and  the  views  are 
of  the  finest  description,  embracing  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  with  occasional  prospects  of  the  sea.  The 
ascents  and  descents  are  very  steep,  and  require 
careful  riding.  There  are  several  tumuli  on  Black- 
down  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  and  on  most  of 
the  hills  are  entrenched  camps.  Pillesdon  Pen  and 
Lewston  Hill  are  the  principal  heights,  running  up 
to  about  900  feet,  and  are  noted  landmarks  from  sea. 
After  crossing  the  shoulders  of  Blackdown  and 
Pillesdon  Pen  the  prospect  turns  to  the  north-west, 
covering  a  long  range  of  fertile  and  well-timbered 
country  up  to  Chard,  backed  by  a  lofty  range  of 
bare  hills,  whose  sides  stand  clear  in  the  sunlight. 
The  road  travels  for  several  miles  on  high  lands, 
affording  constant  change  of  scene.  The  country 
shows  traces  of  recent  extensive  enclosure.  Lam- 
bert Castle  is  another  entrenched  hill,  over  which 
the  road  passes,  but  we  could  not  see  the  camp. 
The  whole  of  this  district  must,  in  remote  ages, 
have  been  subject  to  invasion  or  attack,  and  the 
inhabitants  have  made  these  vast  camps  as  places 
of  refuge  for  their  families  and  cattle ;  how  they 
constructed  them  is  a  marvel,  for,  as  far  as  we 
know,  they  were  made  before  the  iron  age. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  more  than  2,000 
years  ago  this  part  of  England  was  seized  by  the 
Belgians,  and  Julius  Cassar  recognises  the  inhabit- 
ants as  a  distinct  race.  It  is  supposed  they  held 
the  country  south  of  the  Wansdyke.  The  hills  are 
mainly  gravel  and  green  sand,  lying  upon  chalk  and 
lias.    The  road  from  Lambert  Castle  is  level,  though 
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on  lofty  land,  and  somewhat  monotonous,  being  new 
enclosure  and  sparsely  timbered ;  the  homesteads 
are  as  ugly  as  modern  builders  could  make  them. 
Half  a  mile  short  of  Hunter's  Lodge  the  county 
boundary  runs  across  the  road,  and  we  passed  into 
Devon.  At  Hunter's  Lodge,  a  well-known  roadside 
house,  two  miles  from  Axminster,  we  crossed  the 
London  and  Exeter  lower  road,  via  Blandford  and 
Dorchester ;  we  now  descend  most  of  the  way  to 
Lyme,  through  a  continuous  and  very  charming 
vale.  Uplyme  is  a  small  handsome  village,  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Lyme  Regis ;  half  a  mile  beyond 
the  road  passes  again  into  Dorsetshire,  and  soon  after 
crosses  the  Colway,  an  ancient  coast  road  to  Exeter, 
and,  I  think,  pre-Roman.  Many  of  the  houses  here- 
abouts are  very  charming,  and  worthy  subjects  for  a 
painter.  It  is  a  steep  descent  into  Lyme.  We  had 
hardly  set  foot  in  the  town  before  we  met  with 
astonished  friends,  who  overwhelmed  us  with  kind- 
ness and  hospitality.  We  found  comfortable 
quarters  at  the  Lion,  and  immediately  started  off 
for  a  swim  in  the  sea.  The  remainder  of  the  day 
we  passed  with  our  friends. 

Lyme  doubtless  takes  its  name  from  the  little 
river  which  runs  through  it ;  in  Welsh  Llyin  is  sharp, 
brisk,  quick,  and  the  stream  is  precisely  of  that 
character;  Regis,  of  course,  means  "  of  the  King" — 
that  is,  that  the  king  held  it  in  his  own  hands,  and 
was  lord  of  the  manor.  It  is  a  picturesque  little 
town  six  miles  from  Axminster  ;  the  coaching 
between  the  stations  there  and  at  Bridport  reminds 
the  visitor  of  old  times.  Many  of  the  good 
houses  in  the  outskirts  are  thatched,  and  have  a 
charming  appearance,  and  most  of  them  are  old, 
though  a  new  stone  mansion  is  here  and  there  to  be 
seen.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  sweeter  spot  under 
heaven  than  Lyme — the  climate  is  mild,  the  soil 
rich,  the  scenery  varied  and  delightful ;  there  is  the 
everlasting  and  interesting  sea,  and  the  coast 
between  Portland  Point  and  Bere  Head  is  mostlj-  in 
sight.  It  is  a  paradise  to  geologists;  the  cliffs  are 
full  of  fossils,  and,  as  the  sea  wears  them  away  (at 
the  rate  of  a  yard  a  year  since  1800,  Sir  C.  Lyell 
says),  their  treasures  are  frequently  unfolded.  A 
botanist  may  spend  weeks  here,  every  field,  every 
ane,  every  hedgerow — nay,  every  wall,  is  an  Ell 
Dorado  to  him ;  and  the  antiquarian  will  find  his 
hands  full — every  neighbouring  town,  every  church, 
village,  valley,  and  hillside  has  its  tale  to  tell  ; 
tumuli  and  camps  are  all  around,  and  the  loveliest 
parts  of  the  finest  counties  m  England  are  within 
walking  distance.  The  bathing  is  good,  and  it  is 
secure  from  excursion  trains,  yet  it  has  few  visitors. 
Six  miles  of  road  appals  the  average  Englishman  or 
woman,  and  turns  them  elsewhere.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  continue  the  line  from  Axmin- 


ster, but  the  landowners  are  said  to  be  apathetic- 
The  town  must  really  be  in  a  state  of  decay.  A 
hundred  years  ago  the  customs  produced  ;fi6,ooo  a 
year  ;  in  1840  £2,201,  and  in  1878  (the  last  year  for 
which  I  have  the  accounts)  ^"228  ;  and  it  is  nota- 
worthy  that  the  cost  of  collecting  that  sum  amounted 
to  ^"293,  that  is  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  custom- 
house, exclusive  of  the  coastguard  service.  Some 
time  ago  I  took  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  cost  of 
collecting  customs  duties,  and  found  it  to  exceed  10 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  receipts,  whereas  direct  taxes 
can  be  collected  at  \\  per  cent.  When  will  the 
English  people  be  wise,  and  sweep  away  all  customs 
duties  (dealing  with  drink  and  tobacco  through 
inland  revenue),  and  mind  their  own  affairs,  and 
leave  the  Irish,  and  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Afghans, 
and  the  Zulus  to  mind  themselves,  and,  as  we 
believe  in  God,  to  let  Him  have  something  to  do  in 
the  world,  instead  of  insolently  assuming  to  be  His 
vicegerents. 

Before  1832  Lyme  returned  two  members,  all  free- 
men being  electors — there  were  only  25  of  them 
resident,  so  they  must  have  had  a  nice  time  of  it ; 
and  Birmingham  and  Manchester  and  scores  of  great 
towns  had  no  member  at  all  ;  yet  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  gravely  said  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
"  He  had  never  read  or  heard  of  any  measure  which 
could  in  any  degree  satisfy  his  mind  that  the  state 
of  the  representation  could  be  improved,  or  be 
rendered  more  satisfactory  than  at  the  present 
moment." 

The  walk  over  the  cliffs  to  the  west  is  singularly 
beautiful.  The  lias  rocks  slope  down  to  the  sea, 
and  over  them  lie  the  chalk  and  greensand,  which 
contain  a  great  deal  of  water,  and  occasionally  slide 
over  the  lias  in  enormous  masses,  throwing  the 
coast,  for  four  or  five  miles,  into  a  picturesque  and 
confused  mass  of  hillocks  and  ravines,  which  time 
has  luxuriantly  timbered,  and  in  this  delightful 
locality  trees  flourish  to  the  shoife ;  backed  by  the 
torn  cliffs,  the  abode  of  hosts  of  jackdaws  and  sea 
birds,  and  fronted  by  the  sea,  the  scene  is  one  never 
to  be  tired  of,  and  never  to  be  forgotten — it  only 
wants  a  few  red  deer  to  complete  its  interest.  The 
last  great  landslip  occurred  about  40  years  ago  on 
the  Dowlands,  four  miles  west,  when  40  acres  of 
land,  with  two  cottages,  slipped  down,  assuming 
all  kinds  of  fantastic  shapes  ;  this  is  now,  perhaps, 
the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  undercliff. 
The  sea  and  coast  views  from  the  top  of  the 
cliffs  are  not  to  be  surpassed.  Lyme  has  no 
natural  harbour,  but  an  artificial  one  has  been 
constructed,  called  the  Cobb,  which  makes  a  very 
pleasant  promenade.  It  was  known  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  was  chartered  by  Edward  I.,  has  been 
twice  plundered   and   burnt  by  the  French,  and  in 
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1644,  when  garrisoned  for  the  Parhament,  success- 
fully withstood  a  siege  by  the  Cavaliers  under  Prince 
Maurice.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  also  landed  here 
in  1688,  and  Judge  Jeffries  afterwards  hanged  13  of 
the  townsmen  for  espousing  his  cause.  There  is 
something,  I  think,  in  the  climate  of  Lyme  antagon- 
istic to  energy,  and  most  Staffordshire  people  would 
probably  soon  find  it  enervating  and  depressing  ; 
but  for  a  short  time,  at  all  events,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  spots  in  England — some  day  it  will 
thrive,  and  nothing  would  do  it  so  much  good  (not 
even  a  railway)  as  a  thorough  reformation  of  the 
land  laws  ;  but  we  must  not  embark  on  that  subject. 
We  had  a  very  pleasant  evening  at  the  Hay  (the 
head-quarters  of  Prince  Maurice),  and  retired  to  our 
quarters  at  the  Lion,  feeling  that  we  had  passed 
one  of  the  happiest  days  of  our  lives. 

Another  glorious  day,  another  invigorating  swim 
near  the  Cobb,  a  breakfast  of  goodness  knows  how 
many  lobsters,  fresh  caught,  and  delicious  as  only 
fresh-caught  fish  can  be,  and  then  we  pay  a  satis- 
factory bill,  and,  accompanied  by  our  attentive 
friends,  trundle  our  machines  up  the  tremendous 
ascent  out  of  Lyme  toward  Sidmouth.  We  went 
quietly  along,  botanising,  geologising  and  etymolo- 
gising, until  we  came  to  Rousdown,  the  magnificent 
seat  of  Sir  Henry  Peek.  We  turned  (by  permission) 
up  his  drive,  and  took  a  close  view  of  the  vast 
mansion  which  he  has  recently  erected  with  con- 
summate taste.  It  is  one  of  the  most  luxurious  and 
costly  abodes  in  England.  The  adjacent  church, 
built  in  lieu  of  an  ancient  one,  is  very  elegant.  The 
grounds,  being  new,  present  no  attractions  ;  the 
groves  of  young  pines  already  suffer  from  the  blasts 
which  sweep  over  the  hill  tops  from  the  sea ;  they 
should  be  nursed  for  some  years  by  sycamore  and 
other  hardy  trees,  and  even  then  I  doubt  if  they 
would  survive,  though  they  would  luxuriate  on  the 
undercliff.  We  left  our  machines  at  the  Dowlands, 
and  walked  thence  to  the  landslip  already  referred 
to.  After  feasting  our  eyes  upon  the  romantic  scene 
below — a  miniature  Switzerland — and  the  vast  pros- 
pect of  coast  and  sea  before  us,  we  bade  adieu  to 
our  kind  friends,  who  returned  by  the  undercliff,  and 
rejoined  our  machines. 

The  main  road  (which  lies  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  the  Dowlands)  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Colway  road  to  Exeter,  and  was  frequented 
by  London  carriers  in  the  days  of  packhorses,  but 
the  steep  hills  prevented  its  being  used  by  wagons 
or  coaches  when  they  came  into  vogue  ;  some  people 
suppose  it  to  be  a  Roman  way,  but  it  is  not  straight 
enough  for  their  work. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  describe  the  valley  of  the 
Axe,  which  soon  opened  upon  us  and  appeared  to 
He  at  our  feet ;  it  is  everything  to  delight  the  eye- 


wood  and  water,  rich  meadows,  towns  and  villages, 
towers  and  spires,  sweet  homesteads,  and  stately 
mansions  are  dotted  all  over  it.  Axmouth,  which 
lies  two  miles  south,  is  hidden  by  Hochsdon  Hill, 
capped  by  the  usual  camp  ;  but  Colyton,  Colyford, 
and  Seaton  are  in  view,  and  beyond  rise  up  the  bold 
cliffs  of  Bere,  and  Seaton's  blue  bay  stretches  out  in 
the  sunshine.  It  was  so  exquisite  a  scene  that  we 
lingered  on  the  hill,  afraid  to  part  with  it.  The 
road  is  carried  over  the  Axe  by  a  long  and  handsome 
iron  bridge,  erected  about  50  years  ago  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  stone  bridge.  Colyford  is  a  very 
pretty  village,  a  mile  south  of  Colyton,  and  on  the 
branch  line  to  Seaton,  which  our  road  here  crosses 
on  the  level.  The  antiquary,  Wm.  Stukeley,  who 
visited  it  in  1724,  says  of  it : — "A  mile  higher  (than 
Axmouth),  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  is 
Cullyford,  where  was  the  ancient  road  from  London 
to  Exeter,  passing  over  at  Axbridge.  Here  have 
been  many  inns  and  houses,  and  a  considerable 
town.  They  talk  of  great  stone  vaults  being  found, 
so  that  it  probably  arose  from  the  destruction  of 
Moridunum,  as  CuUeton  adjacent,  from  it.  Further, 
it  was  a  Corporation,  and  they  now  keep  up  their 
claim  by  an  annual  choice  of  a  Mayor,  who  has  a 
mace  too,  but  I  suppose  not  of  great  elegance." 
Seaton  and  Bere  he  south,  two  and  three  miles  dis- 
tant, and  are  well  known  watering  places.  Axmouth 
stands  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Axe,  and  comes 
into  view  from  the  high  lands,  a  mile  beyond  Coly- 
ford. Both  Seaton  and  Axmouth  are  ancient 
ports,  but  the  mouth  of  the  Axe,  hke  that  of  the 
Dee,  has  gradually  silted  up,  and  their  commerce 
gone.  The  road  rises  rapidly  beyond  Colyford, 
and  affords  fine  views  of  the  country  to  the  east 
of  Axe  ;  afterwards  it  traverses  a  level  plateau,  and 
is  monotonous,  in  addition  to  which  it  is  in  bad 
order;  this  continues  for  six  miles.  Two-and-a-half 
miles  short  of  Sidmouth,  for  lack  of  a  guide-post,  we 
took  an  old  road  to  the  left  over  Salcombe  Hill,  and 
fell  upon  the  steepest  and  roughest  descent  we  had 
met  with  in  our  journey.  Riding  it  was  impossible, 
and  Robinson  was  exhausted.  Meeting  with  a 
solitary  countryman,  we  treated  him  as  a  represen- 
tative of  Sidmouth,  and,  unpacking  our  hearts, 
anathematized  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  for  not  maintaining 
guide-posts,  and  for  keeping  such  a  villainous  road  ; 
but  he  disarmed  our  wrath  by  agreeing  entirely  with 
us,  and  he  informed  us,  that  only  the  night  before, 
he  had  met  on  the  same  hill  a  carriage  and  pair 
from  London  which  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
get  down;  his  interest  in  the  machines  was  un- 
bounded, and  he  walked  with  us,  expressing  his 
admiration  and  good  wishes  until  we  remounted. 
Sidmouth  is  a  very  pretty  little  town,  with  well 
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laid  out  streets,  good  houses,  and  a  handsome  small 
promenade.  It  is  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  Sid,  from  which  it  takes  its  name  ;  the  bathing 
is  good,  and  lying  at  the  lower  end  of  a  valley, 
sheltered  on  all  sides  except  the  south  (which  is 
seaward)  by  fertile  hills,  the  c'liiiate  is  mild  and 
salubrious,  and  it  is  well  frequented.  We  went  to 
the  York  Hotel,  a  superior  and  well-managed  estab- 
lishment ;  the  season  had  not  commenced,  and  we 
appeared  to  be  the  only  guests,  yet  everything  was 


in  perfect  order.  And  tnis  was  the  end  of  our 
holiday.  The  return  journey  was  made  by  rail 
direct,  and  its  bustle,  discomfort,  and  confinement 
formed  an  unfavourable  contrast  to  the  delightful 
freedom  and  enjoj'ment  of  the  road.  The  distances 
travelled  were  as  follows : — Worcester  to  Tewkesbury, 
i6^  miles;  Gloucester,  lO:^ ;  Berkeley,  i6  ;  Bristol, 
19^;  Wells,  22;  Glastonbury,  6;  Ilchester,  12; 
Crewkerne,  io|  ;  Lyme  Regis,  16:1;  Sidmouth,  i6h 
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WOMEN    AND    CYCLING. 

By  F.  Percy  Low. 


I  SHOULD  be  very  sorry  to  have  to  say  how 
much  rubbish  has  been  written  under  this 
head,  and  still  more  sorry  to  have  to  read  one 
half  of  it;  but  even  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of 
adding  to  the  stock,  I  am  going  to  give  off  my  views 
as  to  the  position  woman  should  hold  in  our  sport, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  of  both  sexes  who  may  care 
to  wade  through  this  article.  I  think  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  no  womanly  woman — which, 
after  all  said  and  done,  is  the  truest  and  best  type 
of  womanhood — nor  anyone  who  is  their  true  friend, 
wants  to  see  them  on  the  race-path  or  in  the 
council-chamber,  and  the  only  real  question  we 
have  to  consider  is  the  proper  position  for  them  to 
hold  in  that  portion  of  our  sport  which  lies  outside 
the  regions  of  the  path  and  council-chamber. 

To  begin  with,  it  may  not  be  idle  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  it  is  desirable  that  a  woman  should  cycle 
at  all,  and  although  the  answer  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  in  the  affirmative,  still  it  will  not  be  by  any 
means  unanimous.  The  fact  is,  that  a  woman 
suitably  attired,  riding  quietly  through  the  country, 
attended  by  one  or  two  men,  is  a  pleasant  and 
gratifying  sight,  and  one  that  most  people  are  glad 
to  see  ;  but  a  woman  unsuitably  dressed,  in  a  state 
of  exhaustion  and  heat,  striving  to  keep  up  with  a 
club  of  men,  is  not  a  pretty  spectacle,  and  causes 
those  non-cyclists  who  see  it  to  wonder  why  it  is 
that  women  cycle.  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  as  I 
write  a  fearful  female  I  once  met  at  a  race-meeting. 
She  was  dressed — probably  rationally,  certainly 
hideously — her  face  and  hands  were  stained  with 
oil,  heat  and  dust,  and  she  was  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  bicycling  men,  with  whom  she  was  on  terms 
of  the  greatest  familiarity,  calling  them  by  their 
Christian  names  in  a  tone  the  reverse  of  subdued. 
I  am  well  aware  that  this  female  was  not  a  fair 
specimen  of  the   cycling  woman,   but  she  has  re- 


mained in  my  memory  much  longer  than  the  scores 
of  well-dressed  cyclists  of  the  fair  sex  that  I  have 
seen  upon  the  road,  and  as  in  my  case  so  in  that  of 
many  an  outsider.  He  sees  the  objectionable 
woman,  and  takes  her  as  a  fair  type,  and  accordingly 
expresses  his  disgust  of  cycling  as  an  amusement 
for  women,  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all 
women  who  feel  inclined  to  go  to  excess  either  in 
conduct  or  dress. 

The  first  aim  of  the  cycling  woman  should  be  to 
render  herself  as  little  conspicuous  as  possible.  Ad- 
mitting, therefore,  that  cychng  is  a  healthy  and  suit- 
able exercise  for  a  woman,  the  question  arises  in  what 
way  she  should  enjoy  it.  Should  she  join  a  club  ? 
That  depends,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  deal  upon  the 
way  in  which  she  uses  the  club.  If  she  joins  with 
the  intention  of  going  all  the  club-runs  and  taking 
part  in  the  management  of  it,  then  I  say  she  ought 
not  to  join.  It  is  not  part  of  a  woman's  mission  in 
life  to  manage  clubs,  or,  indeed,  any  other  kind  of 
institution.  She  is  both  physicallj  and  mentally  un- 
fitted for  it,  and  why  any  of  them  are  desirous  of 
sitting  on  club  committees  or  filling  offices  in  them 
is  a  riddle  I  am  incapable  of  answering.  I  believe 
I  am  right  in  stating  that  in  the  only  club  where 
the  experiment  has  been  made  of  admitting  women 
into  its  councils  it  has  turned  out  a  failure,  and 
they  have  had  to  revert  to  the  old  system  of 
government  by  men.  Again,  personally  I  am  not 
fond  of  seeing  a  woman  out  for  a  club-run  with  a 
lot  of  men  :  she  seems  to  me  out  of  place,  and  if  that 
is  her  sole  object  in  joining  a  club  she  is  better  ad- 
vised if  she  do  not.  Briefly,  I  think  that  club  life 
for  women  is  a  mistake,  and  a  thing  to  be  avoided 
by  them,  because,  by  mixing  with  so  many  men,  her 
presence  is  not  sufficiently  felt,  and  instead  of  in- 
fluencing the  men,  she  falls  too  much  intothe  habits 
and  customs -of  the  male  sex,  slowly  but  surely  be- 
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coming  that — to  my  mind — objectionable  individual, 
the  feminine  "  good  fellow." 

Hitherto  in  this  sc  reed  of  mine  I  have  been  giving 
off  my  opinions  as  to  what  a  woman  should  not  do  in 
cycling,  but  I  trust  that  no  one  imagines  I  object  to 
women  as  cyclists.  Nothing  is  further  from  my 
thoughts.  Woman's  presence  in  our  midst,  whether 
in  our  amusements  or  otherwise,  is  a  thing  to  be 
encouraged.  No  man  can  have  to  much  of  woman's 
society,  for  when  with  them — if  they  are  true 
women — he  ought  to  feel,  I  will  not  say  a  better  man, 
but  at  any  rate  that  he  is  capable  of  better  things  than 
betting,  cursing,  drinking,  et  hoc  genus  onme;  and  if  he 
feels  inclined  to  lead  a  more  respectable  life  than 
that  he  has  hitherto  led,  it  is  in  woman's  society 
that  he  will  receive  help  and  encouragement  ;  there- 
fore, let  us  have  as  much  as  possible  of  woman's 
society,  whether  it  be  in  cycling,  lawn-tennis,  or  any 


other  amusement.  Nothing  to  my  mind  is  pleasanter 
than  to  see  a  woman  well  dressed  riding  a  tricycle 
through  the  country,  attended  by  her  father,  brother, 
husband  or  friends,  and  I  would  that  all  women 
could  do  this  ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  ambition  and  vanity  in  the  female  breast, 
and  having  done  this,  some  women  yearn  to  soar 
higher,  forget  their  sex,  and  become  nuisances. 

This  is  a  very  egotistical  article,  consisting  a 
good  deal  of  the  capital  I,  and  is,  moreover,  some- 
what in  a  preachy  and  dogmatic  vein,  but  such  as  it 
is  it  contains  my  sentiments — "  a  poor  thing,  but 
mine  own" — and  I  apologise  for  aught  within  it  that 
may  give  offence,  and  humbly  deprecate  the  possible 
wrath  of  those  fair  tricyclists  who  may  have  the 
pluck  and  determination  to  wade  through  this 
article. 
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FROM  THE  VILLAGE  OF  PENN  TO  THE    MONUMENTAL    CITY. 


By  Ninon 

ALL  aboard  for  Baltimore  ?  No  !  Yes !  No, 
there's  the  Doctor  with  only  one  foot  on ;  now 
he  is  all  on,  we  are  all  on,  and  oft"  we  go  ! 
Not  on  a  railroad  train,  reader,  but  on  onr  very  own 
trusty  bicycles,  that  are  destined  to  bear  us  to  where 
the  "  Monumental  City  "  keeps  watch  and  ward 
over  the  head  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Dr. 
Brinkman  is  the  last  man  to  mount.  "  Ha  !  ha  ! 
Doc,  you  will  ride  a  fifty-seven  'Yale,'  will  you? 
Better  take  my  fifty-six  '  Expert,'  "  laughed  Shillard 
Smith,  our  lieutenant,  as  he  bore  up  alongside  of 
the  doctor,  giving  him,  however,  plenty  of  sea-room. 
The  disciple  of  .Esculapius  vouchsafed  no  reply  to 
this  sally,  but  fell  demurely  into  line. 

A  merry  crowd  we  were  on  that  splendid  evening 
of  last  May,  all  determined  that,  as  far  as  Baltimore 
at  least,  on  the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Washing- 
ton, neither  ths  "  Penna.  R.  R."  nor  the  "  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  "  should  have  the  honour  of  conveying  us 
or  our  machines  to  the  Fifth  Annual  Meet  of  the 
L.A.W.  And  now,  after  the  foregoing  remarks, 
reader,  sufficient,  I  trust,  to  break  the  ice  between 
us,  if  any  exist,  let  me  introduce  to  you  the  party  of 
rollickers,  whose  wheel  peregrination  has  found  its 
way  at  this  late  date  into  these  pages.  How  did  we 
cyclers,  with  bundles  strapped  on  handle-bars,  and 
riding  in  anything  but  orderly  array,  come  to  find 
ourselves  monopolizing  the  footways  of  West 
Philadelphia  on  this  pleasant    summer  afternoon. 


Neckar. 

dismounting  at  every  square,  and  not  satisfied  with 
apostrophizing  the  umbrageous  curbs  after  the  most 
approved  fashion,  taking  out  our  spleen  on  timid 
old  ladies  by  persuading  them  to  try  a  species  of 
tight-rope  walking  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  curb- 
stone ? 

Well,  then,  the  League  Meet  at  Washington,  at 
the  time  when  we  left  the  Quaker  City,  was  calling 
on  all  loyal  League  members  to  rendezvous  at  the 
Capitol  city,  and  we  were  a  party  of  "  Pennsylvania" 
club  members  answering  the  summons.  Mr.  C.  A. 
Roberts,  our  captain,  remembering  the  ride  of  the 
previous  year  to  the  New  York  Meet,  had  asked  for 
volunteers  to  ride  with  him,  at  least  as  far  as  Balti- 
more, and  seven  members  had  expressed  their 
willingness  to  accompany  him,  and  sample  the  high- 
ways of  Delaware  and  Maryland.  With  these  seven 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Wood,  one  of  the  strong  riders  of  the 
"  Germantown  "  club,  threw  in  his  lot,  and  the  party 
was  supplemented  by  three  more  of  the  "  Pennsy  " 
members,  who  were  to  drop  out  at  Wilmington,  Del. 
So  exactly  a  dozen  strong,  we  gathered  on  the  even- 
ing of  May  i6th  on  the  verge  of  Fairmount  Park, 
near  the  "  Penna."  club-house,  and  such  a  hetero- 
geneous collection  of  cyclers,  as  far  as  dress  was 
concerned,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  have  dropped 
across  anywhere.  There  were  white  shirts,  blue 
shirts,  gray  shirts,  low  shoes,  high  shoes,  some 
riders    with    coats,    some    without,    and    no     one 
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would  ever  have  recognised  in  the  group  there 
presented  to  their  gaze  the  trim  and  neatly-ap- 
pointed clubmen  who  "  do  the  park"  so  religiously 
on  summer  afternoons,  and  who  love  to  frequent 
Bryn  Mawr's  rustic  avenues  and  the  shady  porches 
of  the  "  Devon  Inn."  And  the  machines  presented 
as  questionable  an  appearance  as  the  riders.  Two  or 
three  of  them,  to  be  sure,  showed  decided  signs  of 
having  had  their  nickel  plate  subjected  to  a  recent 
apphcation  of  polishing  paste  and  chamois,  but 
upon  the  majority 

"Both  honest  dust 
And  treacherous  rust " 

seemed  to  find  a  congenial  resting  place,  at  the  same 
time  implying,  however,  that  said  machines   were 
not  the  property  of  drawing-room  riders.     Standing 
against   the   protecting   box   of  one   of  the   newly- 
planted   infantile  chestnut    trees   was    a   fifty-eight 
"Rudge"  machine,  a  light   roadster,   in   apple-pie 
order;    close    by   was  a  fifty-seven  "Yale"  in  the 
reverse  of  apple-pie  order,  and  between  them  a  fifty- 
two  "  Standard  "  lifted  uplits  open  head  in  the  proud 
consciousness  that  it  had  stood  the  racket  of  many 
a  rough  ride  as  well  or  better  than  its  pretentious 
neighbours.   Then  there  was  a  fifty-four  "  Standard," 
ridden   by   our    nineteen-year-old    six-footer,    Bert 
Stadelman ;  and  between  fifty-fours  and  fifty-sixes, 
five    machines    represented    Pennsy's    hobby,    the 
"  Expert."     The  Wilmington  party  brought  three 
more  "  Experts,"  two  fifty-fours  and  a  fifty-six,  so  that 
we  were  essentially  a  big  wheel  crowd.     Now,  of  all 
places  which  the  serious-minded  cycler  might  feel 
disposed  to   liken   to  purgatory,  supposing  he  had 
ideas  of  his  own  as  to  what  that  shadowy  land  was 
like,  and  had  not  read  Dante,  he  might  be  excused 
if,  when  riding  through  the  thoroughfares  of  Phil- 
adelphia, he  imagined  himself  to  be  in  that  stopping 
place  of  the  departed.   Also,  of  all  cities,  Philadelphia 
is  for  the  cycler  the  hardest  to  get  into,  as  well  as- 
the  hardest  to  get  out  of,  when  once  its  wilderness 
of  cobble-stoned  streets,  and  its  hundreds  of  miles 
of  street  railways  close  round  the  wandering  way 
farer.     And   certainly,   neither  you,   friend  reader, 
strictly  law-abiding  citizen,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you 
are,   nor  the   stately   Hibernian   member   of    "  the 
force,"  whom  I  remember  in  connection  with  this 
evening,  have  the  slightest  right  to  entertain  hard 
feelings  against  our  little  crowd  of  travellers,  as  we 
pedal  in  single  file  over  the  mile  and  a  half  of  foot 
pavements  that  intervene  between  Fairmount  Park 
and  the  Darby  Road.     It  did  not  take  us  very  long, 
after  all,   to   run  the  gauntlet  of  those  municipal 
functionaries,    vulgarly    known    in    Philadelphia   as 
"  cops,"  and   also   of  certain  timid  old  dames  and 
phenomenally  nervous  nursery-maids,  and  then  after 
safely  giving  these  sources  of  danger  the  go-bye,  we 
debouched  in  pretty  fair  spirits  on  the  Darby  Road. 


The  road  to  historic  old  Darby,  as  far  as  comfort 
to  the  cyclist  is  concerned,  commences  about  where 
it  is  joined  by  Forty-fourth  Street,  and  at  this  point 
the  good  humour  of  our  party,  which  the  late 
programme  of  cobble-stones  and  brick  pavements 
had  threatened  to  annihilate,  received  considerable 
reanimation  by  feeling  a  respectable  gravel  pike 
beneath  our  wheels. 

The  commencement  of  a  trip  such  as  the  one  we 
are  about  entering  upon  generally  develops  a  dispo- 
sition to  push  ahead  at  the  outset  with  the  greatest 
goodwill,  and  the  most  honest  intention  "  to  keep  it 
up ;"  so  on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  similar  ones, 
a  pretty  lively  pace  was  from  the  first  indulged  in. 
Five  o'clock  we  knew  had  vanished  into  the  past, 
though  the  sonorous  chimes  from  the  belfry  of  old 
"  Independence  Hall"  had  not  reached  our  ears,  and 
our  stopping  place  for  the  night  lay  twenty-five 
miles  down  the  road  to  Wilmington. 

The  first  outlying  landmark  of  the  city  to  be  left 
behind  was  the  fine  new  building  of  the  "  Protestant 
Episcopal  Divinity  School,"  a  large  granite  struc- 
ture recently  erected  on  the  left  of  the  high  road  to 
Darby.  Next  the  Lazaretto  Road,  leading  down  to 
Delaware,  was  passed,  and  from  this  point  the  imme- 
diate city  associations  commenced  to  take  leave  of 
us,  or  rather  we  of  them.  At  about  half-past  five  we 
pulled  up  at  the  old  Blue  Bell  Inn,  which  in  bygone 
days  was  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  houses  of 
entertainment  for  man  and  beast  lying  within  easy 
distance  of  the  city.  The  inn  and  its  garrison  being 
familiar  to  most  of  us,  we  did  not  waste  much  time 
under  the  shadow  of  its  hospitable  roof,  but  having 
paid  our  respects  to  some  non-intoxicants  to  brace 
us  up  for  our  run,  we  made  a  grand  break  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Darby. 

Now,  before  the  quaint  old  Blue  Bell  is  out  of 
sight,  and  with  it  the  last  immediate  associations  of  the 
Quaker  City,  let  me  introduce  our  whole  party  indi- 
vidually, so  that  no  misunderstanding  as  to  person- 
ality may  occur,  should  any  of  those  curious  mixes 
crop  up,  which  are  sometimes  a  feature  of  a  party  of 
bicyclers  riding  confidingly  and  unsuspiciously  in 
close  single  file.  There  was  Captain  C.  A.  Roberts, 
and  Lieutenant  C.  S.  Smith;  Mr.  H.  L.  Roberts, 
familiarly  termed  "  Lawrie  ;"  Dr.  M.  W.  Brinkman, 
dubbed  with  very  unprofessional  levity,  "  Brink ;" 
H.  S.  Wood,  W.  A.  Stadelman,  Clint  Bainbridge, 
our  colour-bearer  from  time  immemorial,  James 
Leslie  Alvord,  and  A.  H.  MacOwen,  termed  abbre- 
viatingly  and  officially  "  Mac"  and  "  Sec."  These 
constituted  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  party, 
while  Messrs.  H.  E.  Graw,  Frank  Kohler,  and  S. 
Cheyney  accompanied  the  troop  as  far  as  Wilming- 
ton. Twelve  in  number  then,  we  bade  adieu  to  the 
old  "  Blue    Bell"  at  5.45  p.m.,  Cheyney  taking  the 
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lead  and  setting  a  ten-mile-an-hour  gait.  Now, 
when  a  University  freshman,  off  for  a  few  days'  vaca- 
tion, gets  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  cyclers,  and  said 
fresh  young  man  stands  six  feet  two  in  his  shoes, 
and  bestrides  only  a  fifty-six  inch  wheel,  which  he 
can  just  walk  all  over,  the  writer  can  assure  his 
friends  that  the  whole  part}'  generally  bowl  along  at 
a  pretty  lively  gait.  And  so  on  the  occasion  under 
notice,  the  road  trailed  away  behind  us  at  a  rapid 
rate,  until  at  a  place  called  Norwood,  beyond  Darby, 
the  first  header  of  the  trip  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
"  long-un,"  and  told  the  rest  of  the  party  that  the 
fast-increasing  number  of  ruts  in  the  road  called  for 
a  reduction  of  speed.  Some  distance  beyond  Nor- 
wood, at  Leiperville,  we  made  our  first  dismount. 
A  stop  of  only  a  few  minutes  ensued,  and  when  the 
party  was  well  bunched,  "  forward"  was  the  word, 
and  forward  we  went,  straining  our  eyes  through 
the  gathering  dusk  to  catch  a  first  glimpse  of  the 
chimneys  and  factory  walls  that  would  denote  the 
proximity  of  the  busy  little  town  of  Chester.  Just 
here  occurred  the  first  picturesque  tumble  that  had 
yet  been  indulged  in  by  any  of  the  party.  Up  to 
this  point  the  road  had  been  on  the  whole  fair,  but 
at  this  particular  place  ruts  suddenly  cropped  up, 
and,  to  quote  the  newspapers,  completely  glutted 
the  market,  so  that  the  keeping  of  a  straight  wheel, 
or  else  the  descending  from  said  wheel  on  your  head, 
were  the  only  riding  fashions  in  vogue  for  respectable 
cyclers  to  .practice.  The  following,  hastily  jotted 
down  by  the  secretary  an  hour  or  so  after  reaching 
the  night's  stopping  place,  pictures  one  scene  at  this 
portion  of  the  trip.  On  entering  the  region  of  ruts, 
Clint  Bainbridge,  who  was  riding  in  advance,  re- 
marked : 

"  I  hear  that  there  are  good  roads  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Smith  ;  did  you  know  that  ?  I  hear — owch  !" 
and  the  veteran  colour-bearer  got  in  a  rut  and  went 
over  to  starboard. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  Chnt,  I  guess  you  not  only  hear  about 
now,  but  feel  native  soil,  eh  ?  Better  send  for  some 
of  your  'Frisco  roads  ;  we  want  them  badly,  old 
man,"  said  Kohler,  as  he  rode  by  laughing. 

"  You  may  want  them,"  growled  the  dismounted 
one — "  and  there  you  get  them,  don'tyou  ?"  headded^ 
as  the  late  facetious  spokesman  took  a  back  spring 
to  avoid  a  forward  plunge. 

"  Well,  now,  this  is  pretty,"  said  the  lieutenant, 
riding  by  Kohler  and  Chnt ;  "  I'm  ashamed  of  you  ; 
we'll  wait  supper  at  Claymont.     Good-night." 

The  secretary  was  following  Lieutenant  Smith, 
and  he  must  confess  it,  he  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  echo  the  road  officer's  words  : 

"  Good-night,  Clint ;  we'll  wait  sup-pup-pup " 

The  remainder  of  the  sentence  was  finished  amidst 
the  anything  but  classic  dust  of  the  Chester  Road, 


and  amidst  the  uncontrolled  mirth  of  the  whole  party. 
A  short  walk,  a  soft  spot  found  to  mount  on,  and  a 
scurry  after  the  rest  of  the  party  was  then,  as  on 
several  subsequent  occasions,  the  method  of  proce- 
dure for  dismounted  members  of  the  troop,  for  several 
portions  of  the  road  were  most  beautifully  ploughed 
up  b)'  other  wheels  than  those  owned  by  bicyclers. 
By  the  time  that  Eddystone  was  reached  the  party 
were  well  together,  and  we  crossed. Ninth  Bridge, 
and  ran  through  the  town  of  Chester  at  a  nine-mile 
gait.  No  stop  was  made  in  the  town,  for  quite  a 
number  of  people  were  in  the  streets,  and  we  did  not 
care  to  have  the  inevitable  catechising,  to  which 
every  touring  cycler  is  exposed,  commence  so  near 
home.  Chester  is  a  thriving  town  of  8,000  inhabit- 
ants, situated  on  the  Delaware  River,  about  fifteen 
miles  south-west  of  Philadelphia.  It  runs  along  the 
verge  of  the  river  for  a  considerable  distance,  for 
about  a  mile,  I  should  say,  though  the  poor  riding 
made  the  distance  appear  longer,  and  frequent  were 
the  ejaculations  among  the  party  in  reference  to  the 
town's  great  feature  of  all  length  and  no  breadth. 

Not  very  far  out  of  Chester,  at  a  place  called  Lin- 
wood,  a  halt  took  place,  for  the  first  portion  of  the 
party,  feeling  thirsty,  had  fallen  off,  or  otherwise 
descended  from  their  machines  on  seeing  a  light 
shining  from  the  window  of  a  certain  domicile  where 
cider,  ginger-ale,  and  other  non-intoxicating  bever- 
ages could  be  procured.  Whether  the  whole  dozen 
of  the  party  were  in  danger  of  a  sudden  demise  from 
thirst  or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  certain  it 
is  that  nearly  three  dozen  empty  bottles,  which  ten 
minutes  previously  had  been  full  ones,  stood  round 
the  floor  of  that  establishment  before  there  was  any 
apparent  inclination  to  pursue  the  journey.  The 
proprietor  of  the  shanty,  evidently  judging  of  our 
prowess  as  riders  by  our  ability  to  make  his  corks 
fly,  flattered  the  poorest  rider  of  the  party  by  saying 
to  him,  with  evident  sincerity,  "  I  guess  you'll  be  in 
Wilmington  in  an  hour,  eh  ?"  "  An  hour,"  said  our 
lieutenant,  possessing  himself  of  a  handful  of  matches 
from  the  counter — "  an  hour,  did  you  say  !  well,  I 
should  think  so,  my  friend  ;  we  would  be  poor  riders 
indeed  if  we  couldn't  do  that  stretch  of  road  in  an 
hour  !"  The  stretch  was  one  of  about  fifteen  miles. 
"  I  thought  so  ;  I  thought  so,"  said  our  entertainer. 
"  Good  night,  gentlemen."  "  Good  night ;  good 
night,"  chorused  the  crowd,  and  away  we  went, 
leaving  the  old  gentleman  with  a  pretty  lively  idea 
of  bicycles  and  tricycles  generally.  It  was  now  7.30 
p.m.,  and  getting  dark.  Those  who  had  lamps  had 
mostly  all  lighted  them  before  leaving  Linwood.  The 
Doctor,  however,  who  sported  a  new  nickelled  "  King- 
of-the-Road,"  had  not  ignited  it,  and  Bert  Stadel- 
man,  riding  beside  him,  asked  why  he  did  not  strike 
a  light.     "  Don't  give  it  away,  Stadelman,"  said  the 
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cycling  physician.     "  I  have  got  a  funny  kind  of  oil." 
"  Well,  what  of  that ;    it  will  burn,  won't  it  ?"      "  I 
guess  it  would,"  said  the  Doctor,  plaintively,  for  he 
wobbled  about  most  distressingly  in  the  ruts,  "  but 
you  see,  Bert,  I  don't  want  to  burn  it."  "  Well,  that's 
funny,"  said  his  companion,  evincing  some  curiosity, 
what  kind  is  it  ?  castor  oil,  cod  liver  oil  ?  You  needn't 
expect  to  physic  me,  old  man,  not  on  this  trip  at 
least."     "  I  don't  expect  to  ;  I  don't  wish  to  do  so, 
Bert  ;  but  you  see,  I  can't  get  along  without  a  clean 
handkerchief  now  and  then,  and  I  stuck  one  or  two 
in  the  lamp,  and   then  you  see  a  nightcap  comes  in 
handy  when  you  are  on  a  trip,  and  it  fitted  pretty 
handy  in  along  with  the  handkerchiefs,   and  then — 
there  now,  you  needn't  laugh  so.     I  won't  tell  you 
any  more,  you've  let  out  on  me  already."     So  Bert 
had,   for  his  uncontrolled  laughter   awakened   the 
curiosity  of  the  rest  of  the  party  as  to  what  was  the 
cause   of  his   amusement,   and   ever  after   "  Doc's 
trunk  "  was  a  byword  of  the  trip.      It  was  quite  dark 
now, and  the  road  was  getting  exceedingly  rutty.  Those 
without  lamps,  together  with  those  who  had  lamps 
but  no  oil,  after  sharing  several  falls  between  them, 
determined  to  walk  the  two  miles  that  lay  before  us 
to  the    "Practical  Farmer's  Hotel"   at  Claymonti 
which  was  to  be  our  stopping  place  for  the  night* 
The  rest,  who  had  lamps  and  oil,  proceeded  on  to 
have  supper  ready  by  the  time  the  walkers  should 
arrive.     About  six  of  the  party  had  to  foot  it,  among 
them,  of  course,  the  Doctor,  whose  novel  idea  as  to 
luggage-carrying  on  a  bicycle  received  a  full  share 
of  the  pedestrians'   attention.      It  was  close  on  9.30 
by  the  time  all  had   reached  the  inn,  which  proved 
to  be  a  veritable  wayside    one,  not  at  all  calculated 
to  furnish  in  the  way  of  lodging  accommodation  for 
such  a  party  as  ours.     A   good    supper  was   forth* 
coming,  however,  and  there  is  no  need  to  say  that 
ample  justice  was  done  to  it,  for  it  was,  considering 
the    circumstances   under    which   we   stormed   the 
hostelry,  a  first-class  meal,  and  indeed  fully  justified 
the  reports  which  we  had  received  respecting  the 
fare  furnished  cyclers  at  the  "  Practical  Farmer's." 
The  hotel  is  situated  about  six  miles  outside  Wil- 
mington, on  the   road   from  Philadelphia,   and  for 
individual  cyclers  or  small  parties   it  answers  well, 
but  they  need  not  expect,  of  course,  the  luxuries  of 
coloured     waiters     or    irreproachable    champagne. 
The  first  ten  minutes  spent  at  the  supper-table  was 
comparatively  quiet,  the  second  ten  minutes  pro- 
duced a.  menu  oi  small  talk,  the  third   ten   minutes 
let  loose  the  tongues  of  at  least  half  the  party,  while 
after  the  half-hour  notch  had  been  reached,  with  its 
departure,  departed  also  the  inward  cravings  of  the 
rather  voracious   horde   of  cycling   supper-vandals, 
and  a  confused  babel  of  talk,  laughter,  and  pushing 
round  of  chairs  gave  notice  that  the  gastronomic 


utensils  and  the  relics  of  edibles  might  be  removed. 
The  landlady  of  the  house  came  in  to  inspect,  pre- 
sumably, the  composition  of  the  crowd,  and  the 
utmost  respect  was  paid  to  her  by  "  Doc."  She 
was  a  most  gracious  old  lady  and  attentive 
to  all  round,  and  when  she  told  us  that 
a  party  of  bicyclers  had  been  down  from 
Philadelphia  twice  during  the  past  month,  had 
dined  at  the  hotel  and  returned  to  town,  and  "  they 
were  the  nicest,  quietest  young  men  imaginable,"  a 
wink  went  round  the  room,  for  the  three  noisiest 
cyclers  at  the  table  that  evening  had  been  on  the 
trip  referred  to.  The  old  lady  had  some  sort  of 
knitting  in  her  lap,  and  plied  her  needle  as  she  sat 
and  talked  to  us,  and  appeared  to  think  that  she 
was  in  very  good  company.  One  piece  of  informa- 
tion which  she  retailed  to  us  I  must  note  here  for 
the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large. 

"  Do  you  know,  gentlemen,"  she  said,  dropping 
her  knitting  into  her  lap,  "  I  think  you  bicycling 
folk  must  be  very  steady."  "  Of  course  we  are,"  said 
Clint,  "we  have  to  be  so,  ma'am,  or  else  how  could 
we  ride  our  bicycles —they  are  not  horses,  you 
know  ?" 

"  No,  they  are  not  as  handy  or  useful  as  horses," 
said  our  friend,  "but  what  I  mean  is,  bicyclers  do 
not  drink  very  much  of  any  kind  of  liquor  ;  now  the 
parties  I  was  telling  you  about  drank  hardly  any- 
thing but  water  or  milk,  and  I  was  thinking  you  must 
be  all  temperance." 

"Your  observation  is  correct,  ma'am,"  said  Wood, 
as  he  folded  his  arms  and  appeared  to  look  away 
into  space  ;  "  and  it  recalls  another  remark  which  I 
heard  yesterday,  to  the  effect  that  bicyclers  are  not 
only  temperate  but  truthful,  much  more  so,  for 
instance,  than  fishermen." 

"  Dear  me,  is  that  so  ?"  said  madame,  taking  up 
her  knitting.  "  Well,  I  don't  wonder,  though  I 
should  think  you  gentlemen  see  so  much  while  you 
ride  round  on  those  things  that  you  would  have  lots 
to  tell." 

"  So  we  have  ma'am,  so  we  have,"  said  Wood, 
who  was  the  accepted  story-teller  of  the  party,  "and 
if  the  hour  was  not  so  late,  and  we  were  not  so 
anxious  to  get  some  sleep,  I  would  ask  your  indul- 
gence while  I  retailed  a  few  anecdotes  of  our  adven- 
tures. And  now,  boys,"  he  added,  jumping  up  from 
his  chair,  "  don't  you  all  think  that  it  is  about  time 
for  bed  ?  Sorry  to  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  housing 
us  all,  ma'am,  but  next  time  we  come  you  shall  have 
timely  notice." 

A  couple  of  candles  in  quaint  tin  candlesticks  were 
then  produced,  along  with  one  venerable  oil-lamp 
boasting  a  cracked  chimney,  and  we  all  streamed 
away  to  our  allotted  bunks,  and  found  ourselves 
parcelled  out  in  the  following  fashion  ;  Three  of  us 
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were  consigned  to  one  room,  four  were  dumped  into 
another,  which  was  designed  originally  to  accom- 
modate, perhaps,  one  moderate-sized  individual,  and 
the  remaining  five  performed  a  pilgrimage  aloft,  which 
manner  of  saying  that  they  had  the  top  storey  to 
themselves  is  very  applicable,  seeing  that  said  storey 
was  little  better  than  a  loft.  In  this  elevated  lodg- 
ing there  were  but  two  beds  to  accommodate  the 
five  weary  pedallers ;  these  couches  were  drawn 
together,  and  Captain  Roberts  was  the  unlucky  indi- 
vidual who  drew  the  lot  to  sleep  over  the  interstice. 
The  writer  and  Doctor  Brinkman  were  consigned  to 
the  trinity  room,  which  was  the  quietest  of  the  three 
apartments  devoted  that  night  to  the  service  of  the 
cyclers.  The  next  room  in  point  of  order,  in  a  dual 
sense  of  the  term,  was  the  one  in  which  the  quar- 
tette rested,  or  pretended  to  rest,  for  Wood's  tongue, 
evidently  engaged  in  reeling  off  some  fresh  yarn, 
could  be  heard  wagging  industriously  until  long 
after  midnight,  while  the  most  disorderly  and  noisy 
camp-fire  was  decidedly  in  full  swing  in  the  loft. 
There  the  youth  of  the  party  were  evidently  holding 
"  regal  state  and  semblance  "  according  to  ideas  of 
their  own  as  to  what  a  royal  time  should  be,  for  the 
sounds  of  mirth  and  skylarking  were  of  a  most  un- 
mistakable and  emphatic  character;  and  the  impro- 
vised bed  warranted  to  hold  five  sleepers,  or  rather 
non-sleepers — provided  one  of  said  sleepers  slept 
or  lay  over  the  joining — must  have  most  certainly 
parted  amidships  at  least  three  times  ;  which  vile 
trick  would  most  certainly  have  disgusted  any  cap- 
tain, seafaring  or  otherwise,  and  so  Captain  Roberts 
was  excused  next  morning  when  he  looked  sourly 
upon  certain  members  of  his  troop. 

However,  to  proceed,  curious  as  it  might  at 
first  appear  to  be  to  the  uninitiated,  and  surely 
curious  enough  it  appeared  to  us,  the  noise  in 
the  loft  was  the  first  to  subside ;  but  scarcely 
had  the  denizens  of  the  other  rooms  finished 
commenting  on  its  cessation,  and  as,  profiting  by  the 
"  angels"  supposed  example,  they  were  settling 
themselves  for  the  night,  suddenly  at  the  door  of 
the  room  where  the  Doctor  was  courting  Morpheus 
there  came  a  gentle  tap. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  said  Roberts  senior. 

"  It's  me,"  replied  a  plaintive  voice. 

"  And  who  the  deuce  are  you  ?" 

"  O,  it's  only  me — Fanny,"  answered  the  voice, 
and  then  continued,  "  aint  one  of  you  gentlemen  a 
doctor  ?" 

"  Hallo!  there.  Brink,"  said  Roberts.  "  Wake  up, 
do  you  hear  ?  There's  a  girl  outside  wants  a  doctor  ; 
wants  you." 

"  Let  her  want,"  said  the  physician,  pulling  his 
nightcap  over  his  eyes  and  a  good  part  of  his  nose, 
too. 


"  Well,  you  are  a  shining  light  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, you  inhuman  wretch  !"  said  Lawrie  Roberts, 
with  righteous  indignation. 

"  I  say,  ma'am,"  he  sang  out  to  his  invisible  inter- 
locutor, "  the  doctor's  asleep,  you'd  better  come  in 
and  waken  him." 

This  cool  invitation  effectually  roused  up  "  Doc." 
who  made  a  lunge  at  Lawrie  with  his  left  hand  ;  but 
just  then  the  room  door  opened  and  there  entered 
— well  none  of  us  could  at  first  rightly  discern  what. 
However,  as  the  light  of  the  candle  which  the 
new-comer  carried  ceased  to  dazzle  our  eyes, 
we  made  out  a  figure  the  like  of  which  it  was 
at  least  my  fortune  never  before  to  have  had 
the  extreme  felicity  of  looking  upon.  Imagine 
a  strapping  young  fellow  of  nineteen,  standing  six 
foot  one  in  his  stockings — for  he  stood  in  his  stock- 
ings on  this  occasion — behold  him  filling  up  the 
doorway  of  the  room,  decked  out  in  pretty  near  all 
the  finery  of  a  young  lady  of  about  his  own  age, 
only  of  a  decidedly  smaller  stature,  as  the  borrowed 
garments  most  unequivocally  told.  Just  call  to 
mind,  reader,  the  old  story  of  the  horse  standing 
with  his  head  where  his  tail  should  be,  and  then 
imagine  a  lady's  dress  fitted,  or  misfitted  rather,  on 
an  individual  in  such  a  manner  as  would  place  the 
tail  where  the  waist  should  be,  allowing  full  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  rival  claims  for  notice  put 
forward  by  a  semi-white  stocking  against  a  black 
and  red-striped  fellow,  which  wasn't  a  fellow,  as  an 
Irishman  might  observe.  Imagine  a  great  rubicund 
visage,  with  suppressed  merriment  bursting  out  of 
every  feature,  peering  from  the  cavernous  shade  of 
an  immense  sun-bonnet.  If  you  can  imagine  from 
this  description  the  conglomeration  of  manly  beauty 
and  feminine  addenda  which  we  at  first  thought  to 
be  an  optical  delusion,  you  will  have  some  idea  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Cheyney,  student,  as  he  appeared  to 
our  startled  vision  that  night  at  the  "  Practical 
Farmer's."  Startled  for  an  instant  only,  for  it 
needed  not  the  reverential  courtesy  from  the  irreve- 
rential  Sam  to  let  loose  a  roar  of  laughter,  which 
effectually  dispelled  the  ideas  of  our  hosts  as  to  the 
good  behaviour  of  the  special  party  of  bicyclers 
whom  they  had  the  honour  of  harbouring.  Courtesy- 
ing  for  all  that  she  was  worth  and  hardly  able  to 
stand,  suddenly  the  pretty  girl  got  a  shot  from 
behind  which  sent  her,  or  him,  headlong  into  the 
room,  and  then,  what  were  presumably  her  near  and 
dear  relations  trooped  in  pell-mell.  The  scene  then 
unfolded  to  our  thoroughly  awakened  senses  was 
ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  Evidently  a  treasury  of 
feminine  garments  had  been  unearthed  somewhere 
in  the  upper  regions,  for  Captain  Roberts  had 
adopted  in  lieu  of  his  club  uniform  a  long  cretonne 
robe,  which  for  all  its  length  displayed  the  symmetry 
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of  his  magnificent  ankles  eacased  in  sky-blue  silk 
stockings.  Frank  Kohler,  the  racer,  sported  an  old- 
fashioned  bonnet,  which  his  grandmother  might 
have  known  the  pattern  of,  though  she  would 
scarcely  have  recognised  her  grandson  in  it,  and  the 
other  occupants  of  the  loft  rejoiced  in  an  array  of 
the  fair  sex's  peculiar  garments  which  was  as  unique 
in  its  assortment  as  it  was  ludicrous  in  the  manner 
of  its  adjustment  to  the  persons  of  the  wearers. 
The  fuss  in  our  room  roused  up  the  occupants  of  the 
other  snuggery,  where  the  quartette  were  quartered, 
who  on  coming  in  were  at  first  slightly  disposed  to 
think  that  we  three  sedate  cyclers  were  the  most 
disreputable  individuals  that  they  had  ever  travelled 
with.  But  a  second  glance  revealed  to  them  the 
truth,  as  well  as  the  full  ridiculousness  of  the  scene, 
and  joining  in  our  merriment,  they  actually  rolled  on 
the  bed  in  the  effort  to  keep  in  the  laughter  which, 
if  allowed  full  vent,  would  have  shaken  the  dust  out 
of  the  old  rafters  of  the  "  Practical  Farmer's."  It 
was  the  most  superbly  grotesque  spectacle  that  I 
ever  witnessed,  and  the  effect  was  heightened,  and 
the  suffocation  ofinternal  merriment  rendered  almost 
unbearable,  when  the  doctor  struck  an  extra  light, 
and  then,  clad  in  meagre  habiliments  as  he  was, 
solicited  the  hand  of  the  fair  damsel  who  had  dis. 
turbed  our  rest  for  nothing  less  than  a  waltz,  and  he 
got  it,  too.  Shillard  Smith  whistled  a  negro  melody; 
and  away  went  the  pair  in  the  most  approved 
fashion,  although  they  had  barely  space  to  turn 
round.  The  room  shook  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
and  the  writer  was  just  about  to  try  and  get  a  sketch 
of  the  scene,  when  a  gruff  voice,  coming  from 
another  door  on  the  landing,  growled  menacingly  : 

"  Here  !  here,  now  !  What  in  thunder  is  all  this 
row  about  ?" 

"Dowse  the  lights,"  cried  Captain  Roberts,  gather- 
ing up  his  skirts  pi-eparatory  for  a  stampede. 

"Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear!"  sobbed  the  amazon-like 
Cheyney.  "  You  naughty  men — let  me  out,  let  me 
out." 

In  a  confused  medley,  maliciously  swelled  and 
assisted  by  our  friends  of  the  other  room,  our  visitors 
made  tracks  for  the  loft,  followed  by  the  maledic- 
tions of  the  owner  of  the  gruff  voice,  who,  muttering 

something  about skylarking,  went   back  to  his 

room.  For  the  space  of  about  half  an  hour  we  were 
cognizant  of  most  marked  symptoms  of  wakefulness 
on  the  part  of  the  occupants  of  the  loft,  but  not  until 
the  next  morning  did  we  hear  the  full  particulars  of 
how  Cheyney  found  his  grandmother's,  or  somebody 
else's  grandmother's, assortment  habiliments  in  a  large 
chest,  and  with  sacrilegious  hand  had  first  inspected 
and  then  donned  the  interesting  relics.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  loft 
companionship  in  mischief  did  not  tend  to  cement 


temporary  alhances,  or  engender  respect  for  indi- 
vidual tender  feelings,  for  Captain  Roberts  asserted 
most  emphatically  that  if  ever  again  he  slept  over 
the  point  of  junction  of  two  beds  he  would  have  a 
third  bed  placed  underneath,  and  Kohler  assever- 
ated with  considerable  warmth  that  five  individuals 
like  himself  of  five-foot-eight  pretensions  might  fit  on 
a  pinch  into  two  beds,  but  when  it  came  to  having 
two  six-footers  in  the  crowd,  why  he  would  beg  to  be 
excused.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that 
none  of  us  felt  very  much  inclined  to  sleep  that  night, 
though  we  knew  that  on  the  morrow  some  seventy 
miles  had  to  be  covered. 

The  next  morning  broke  hazy  and  rather  cold, 
and  5.30  saw  us  all  ready  and  started.  I  do  not 
know  if  we  left  behind  us  at  the  "  Practical 
Farmer's  "  the  character  for  good  behaviour  which 
we  most  undoubtedly  were  credited  with  on  our 
arrival  there ;  perhaps  the  first  scrutiny  which  the 
trunk  in  the  loft  may  have  been  subjected  to  after 
we  left  settled  that  question — at  all  events  we  never 
heard  anything  of  our  escapade,  and  parted  good 
friends  with  mine  host.  The  road  proved  to  be  in 
rather  fair  condition  on  to  Wilmington,  and  the 
party  kept  well  together,  with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Brinkman,  who  laid  all  the  blame  of  his  lagging  be- 
hind upon  the  head  of  the  sweet  maiden  of  the  pre- 
vious night's  performance. 

About  a  mile  outside  of  Wilmington  the  town 
broke  on  our  sight,  appearing  to  fill  up  the  vista,  far 
away  at  the  end  of  the  long  road  ahead.  We  were  on 
the  crest  of  a  hill,  and  away  down  to  the  congregation 
of  red  brick  and  chimneys  the  road  descended  in 
a  long  grade,  over  which  we  rattled  in  fine  spirits. 
Outside  the  city — for  Wilmington  is  a  city  with 
50,000  inhabitants — and  at  the  old  wooden  bridge 
which  spans  the  Brandywine  Creek  we  paused  to 
wait  for  "  Brink  "  and  to  admire  the  very  pretty 
view  looking  up  stream  obtainable  from  the  bridge. 
For  four  or  five  minutes  we  rested,  leaning  up 
against  the  heavy  timbers  of  the  bridge  and  gazing 
down  on  the  restless  waters  of  the  historic  old 
Brandywine,  as  they  tumbled  and  splashed  over  the 
rounded  rocks  and  boulders  which  constitute  the 
bed  of  the  stream  at  this  point.  After  waiting,  as  I 
said,  for  about  five  minutes,  the  Doctor  came  up, 
and  the  forward  movement  went  on,  no  chance 
being  given  him  to  rest  himself,  or  to  tire  us  with 
some  gratuitous  historical  or  philosophical  remarks 
about  the  Brandywine  and  the  part  which  it  played 
in  American  history. 

The  officials  of  the  P.  W.  &  B.  R.  R.  opened  their 
eyes  pretty  wide  when  our  company  of  knee-breeched 
and  dusty  cyclers  piled  in  on  their  restaurant,  de- 
manding breakfast.  "  Too  early,"  was  their  answer 
to  our  appeal  for  a  morning  meal ;  so  a  rush  was 
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made  for  the  nearest  hotel.  The  Union  Hotel  had 
the  luck — or  perhaps  its  waiters  thought  before  we 
got  through  with  them  that  it  had  the  ill-luck — to 
minister  to  our  wants.  ■  The  meal  was  a  most  satis- 
factory one,  and  the  only  drawback  to  its  being 
supremely  so  was,  as  Bert  Stadelman  remarked, 
"  that  the  transporting  of  hot  cakes  afforded  too 
much  work  for  the  four  waiters  and  too  little  food 
for  us."  However,  in  course  of  time  the  twelve 
early  arrivals  satisfied  their  hunger,  and  Wood  satis- 
fied the  curiosity  of  the  waiters  anent  bicycles  and 
bicyclers,  and  about  ourselves  in  particular,  after 
his  most  approved  fashion. 

Wilmington  is,  as  I  remarked  before,  quite  a 
large  place,  and  has  numerous  manufacturing 
interests;  in  fact,  it  is  a  little  Philadelphia.  But 
though  it  has  many  pretensions  to  advanced 
civilisation,  you  might  have  supposed  that  a  bicycle 
had  never  been  seen  in  the  vicinity  before,  or  else 
that  we  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bicycle  Club 
were  the  greatest  scarecrows  in  the  cycling  com- 
munity, so  great  was  the  expression  of  curiosity, 
wonder,  surprise,  and  often  gross  irreverence, 
depicted  on  the  faces  of  the  citizens  as  we  passed 
through  the  place.  The  whole  party  walked  through 
the  town,  of  course,  for  the  street  pavements  are 
vile,  and  stopped  at  the  post-office.  Just  outside  of 
this  place  a  smooth-spoken  individual  addressed 
himself  to  Captain  Roberts  and  requested  very 
politely  to  know  where  we  were  from.  Before 
Wood's  whisper  to  himself  of  "  newspaper  man," 
followed  quickly  by  a  semi-whisper  thrown  to  Captain 
Roberts  of  "  say  New  York,"  could  reach  his  ears 
that  official,  for  once  bearing  out  the  story-teller's 
statement  about  cycling  veracity,  replied,  "  From 
Philadelphia."  "Oh,  Lord!"  said  Wood,  "we're 
lost  —  say  we're  bound  for  Savannah,  Captain." 
"  And  we  are  bound  for — for  Washington,"  said 
Roberts,  his  eye  following  the  polite  querist 's  pencil 
as  he  dotted  down  some  portentous  notes.  The 
next  issue  of  the  daily,  which  relied  implicitly  upon 
the  veracity,  not  of  bicyclers,  but  its  reporter,  con- 
tained the  news  of  how  the  Pennsylvania  Bicycle 
Club,  twenty  strong,  passed  through  Wilmington  on 
their  bicycles  en  route  to  Washington. 

Well,  we  left  the  reporter  with  full  information 
respecting  us  and  made  haste  to  get  out  of  his  city, 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  begging  pardon  of  Wilming- 
tonians  for  any  feelings  which  may  be  hurt  by  our 
verdict,  Wilmington  is,  at  least  in  the  portions  which 
we  passed  through,  the  dirtiest,  dustiest,  and  least 
interesting  place  a  stranger  can  very  well  tumbl 
into.  I  have  heard  since  that  the  surroundings  are 
pretty,  and  certainly  history  tells  of  how  the  Swedes 
were  impressed,  on  their  landing,  with  the  beauty  of 
the  region  round     the  httle  river  which  they  named 


after  their  young  queen.  But  now  very  little  rus- 
ticity lingers  about  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  blow 
of  the  hammer  in  the  workshop,  the  shrill  whistle  of 
the  locomotive,  and  the  clang  of  its  warning  bell,  as 
the  train  runs  into  the  town,  general  bustle,  a  more 
than  sufficiency  of  all-permeating  dust,  and  a  decided 
air  of  iron  filings,  are  characteristic  features  of  the 
once  tranquil  neighbourhood  of  oM  Christiana  Creek, 
where  long,  long  ago  the  Scandinavian  pilgrims 
thought  to  found  their  New  Sweden. 

Before  leaving  Wilmington  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  County  Court  House  is  a  really  pretty  building, 
and  the  citizens  may  be  proud  gf  it,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  are,  from  the  evidences  of  care  bestowed 
in  keeping  it  and  the  grounds  round  it  in  first-class 
order.  An  open  drawbridge  kept  us  waiting  for 
fifteen  minutes,  and  then  the  road  for  Hare's  Corner 
was  taken.  Looking  back  from  the  high  ground 
outside  of  the  town,  we  could  see  the  roofs,  steeples, 
chimneys,  etc.,  spread  out  before  us,  with  the  river 
stretching  away  to  the  right,  while  to  the  left  trended 
the  high  ground,  covered  partly  by  woods ;  the 
whole  taken  together  forming  a  regular  bird's-eye 
view,  which  remained  the  last,  as  well  as  the  most 
favourable,  impression  which  we  had  received  of 
what  ought  to  be  the  capitol  of  Delaware  State. 

But  a  short  time,  however,  could  be  devoted  to 
admiring  what  came  under  our  notice  in  the  way  of 
scenery,  for  ours  was  a  hurried  trip,  and  we  had  a 
long  ride  ahead  ;  so  leaving  Wilmington  behind,  the 
line  was  formed,  and  the  pace  made  pretty  lively 
until  just  outside  a  place  called  Hare's  Corner, 
Captain  Roberts  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his 
spring.  The  disgust  of  Roberts  at  this  mishap  was 
only  equalled  by  the  disappointment  of  the  rest  of 
the  party,  for  there  being  no  spare  spring  among  us, 
the  disaster  robbed  us  of  his  companionship  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  Nothing  could  be  done,  how- 
ever, but  allow  him  to  start  for  the  nearest  railroad 
station,  then  to  telegraph  for  a  new  spring,  and 
then  take  the  train  to  meet  us  at  Havre  de  Grace, 
at  which  place  we  expected  to  cross  the  Susqehanna 
River.  Waving  us  good-bye,  our  leader  took  a  side 
road  which  would  conduct  him  to  Newark,  and  the 
rest  of  us  pushed  on. 

The  roads  through,  this  portion  of  the  country 
were  anything  but  good,  being  rutty,  stony,  and,  in 
many  places,  sandy,  or  else  of  soft  powdered  clay. 
After  Captain  Roberts's  departure,  our  party  straggled 
out  in  elegant  fashion,  often  two  or  three  miles 
separating  the  groups  of  twos  and  threes  into  which 
we  were  broken  up.  A  place  called  Glasgow  was 
reached  about  10.15  a.m.,  and  stopping  at  a  regular 
old  country  hotel,  some  delightfully  stale  cider  and 
staler  cakes  put  the  mettle  into  Dr.  Brinkman,  whose 
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knees  were  waxing  weak  through  missing  their  full 
allowance  of  repose  on  the  previous  night. 

At  Glasgow  our  party  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  number  of  old  farmers  and  rustics,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity was  given  to  Wood  to  draw  on  his  imagination 
for  their  benefit,  which  chance  our  story-teller,  of 
course,  took  advantage  of,  to  the  no  small  edification 
of  several  of  the  old  gentlemen,  "  who  had  often 
heard  tell  of  those  things,  but  had  never  seen  one 
close  up  afore " — they  meant  the  machines,  of 
course,  not  the  riders.  One  old  gentleman  had, 
however,  more  of  an  acquaintance  with  C3'clers  than 
his  fellows,  for  he  told  us  that  one  day  one  of  those 
things  went  by  his  place,  and  he  turned  out  to  have 
a  look  at  it,  together  with  his  whole  family,  "  and 
the  chap  that  was  a  ridin'  of  it,  he  had  only  got  by  a 
little  way  when — wheugh !  he  went  over  just  like 
that,"  and  the  narrator  made  a  motion,  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  which  appealed  to  the  cultivated  under- 
standings of  us  bicyclers;  "and,"  continued  he, 
"  I'll  be  durned  if  he  didn't  write  his  name  with  his 
nose  in  the  sand.  I  went  out  to  see  if  he  was  hurt, 
but  he  just  got  up  and  scooted  like  a  streak,  and 
there  was  a  D,  a  great  big  D,  writ  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  where  he  fell." 

"  My  gracious  !  my  good  man,  do  you  know  who 
that  bicycle  rider  was  ?"  said  Wood.  "I'll  lay  any 
money  that  that  apparition  was  his  Satanic  Majesty  ; 
in  other  words,  the  devil.  Why,  it's  a  well-known 
fact  that  he  travels  around  on  a  bicycle  when  he 
needs  recreation  ;  and  he  takes  headers,  too,  does 
he  ?  Well,  he's  a  clever  old  rogue.  Did  you 
ever  hear  the  story  ?" 

"  Oh,  come  now.  Wood,  for  heaven's  sake,  let  up, 
will  you  ?  No  more  nonsensical  stories  ;  remember 
the  ride  that  we  have  before  us  to  Baltimore,"  said 
Shillard  Smith. 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  replied  the  incorrigible 
Wood  ;  "  but,  my  dear  Smith,  these  gentlemen  have 
never  heard  about  the  devil's  ride  with  Tom  Cassidy 
on  Lancaster  Pike." 

"  Oh,  the  devil  take  Tom  Cassidy  and  you,  too  ; 
we  will  have  to  move  on.  Come  along  Wood,  and  I 
heartily  wish  we  had  the  Lancaster  Pike  before  us 
even  though  we  had  to  traverse  it  in  dubious  com- 
pany, for  I  hear  that  the  road  on  to  Elkton  is 
miserable." 

"  I'm  sorry  we  can't  have  the  story,"  said  Woody 
to  his  rustic  friends  ;  coming  back  we'll  have  it 
— good-bye." 

Away  we  went,  followed  by  the  good  wishes  of  the 
dispenser  of  stale  cider  and  his  friends,  and  the  six 
miles  of  road  on  to  Elkton  did  not  turn  out  as  bad 
as  we  had  been  led  by  report  to  expect. 

Elkton,  the  county  town  of  Cecil  County,  Mary- 
land, was  reached  in  less  than  an  hour.     It  appeared 


to  be  a  thriving  little  town,  and  turned  out  about 
half  its  population  to  see  us  pass  through.  Just  the 
other  side  of  the  town  the  party  had  to  cross  the 
meanest  apology  for  a  bridge  that  could  be  pre- 
sented to  even  a  professed  acrobat.  We  had  to 
ferry  ourselves  over  the  edge  of  a  three-inch  joist, 
with  great  nails  sticking  up  from  it.  It  was  about  as 
interesting  a  feat  for  a  bicycler  to  accomplish  as 
that  other  one  which  we  read  about,  the  performing 
of  which  fixes  the  devout  Mussulman  safe  for  para- 
dise. But  this  Blondin-like  feat  was  nothing  com- 
pared with  what  was  to  come.  Just  outside  of 
Elkton  we  struck  one  of  the  worst  roads,  perhaps 
the  worst  road,  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  The 
distance  on  to  North  East  was  about  six  miles,  and 
for  this  whole  stretch  we  had  literally  to  plough 
through  sand,  in  some  places  ten  inches  deep,  walk- 
ing it  all,  and  fording  several  miniature  rivers.  It 
was  most  aggravating  to  feel  that,  instead  of  being 
an  acquisition,  a  bicycle  on  this  kind  of  a  thorough- 
fare was  a  decided  burden,  and  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  little  town  of  North  East,  we  had  also 
reached  a  pretty  mature  state  of  sourness  of  spirits, 
and  the  hands  of  the  clock  had  i-eached  1.35  p.m. 
Will  we  get  into  Baltimore  within  a  week  ?  seemed 
to  be  the  question  now,  instead  of  the  confident 
assertion  of  the  morning,  "  we  will  get  there  to- 
day." 

A  North  East  dinner  was  procured  at  Thomas's 
Hotel,  where  a  couple  of  local  wheelmen  dropped 
in  to  see  us,  and  advised  us  to  take  the  train  to 
Havre  de  Grace,  nine  miles  on,  for  the  road  to  that 
place  they  assured  us  was,  if  possible,  worse  than 
the  miserable  stretch  which  we  had  just  tramped, 
not  ridden,  over.  Very  little  persuasion  was  neces- 
sary to  induce  us  to  adopt  this  course.  One  of  the 
local  bicyclers,  a  Mr.  Cowden,  known  all  round 
that  section  of  the  country,  got  aboard  the  train 
with  his  machine  to  see  us  across  the  Susquehanna. 
Piling  all  the  machines  into  the  baggage  car  of  the 
first  train  that  came  along,  to  the  tune  of  twenty 
five-cents  apiece,  we  rattled  quickly  over  the  eight 
miles  that  separated  us  from  Perryville,  from  where 
we  had  tocrossthe  Susquehanna  to  Havre  de  Grace, 
which  place  was  to  usher  in  the  good  clay  roads  of 
Maryland,  which  we  were  told  lay  between  it  and 
Baltimore.  This  statement,  we  afterwards  came  to 
the  conclusion,  was  a  lie  ;  yes,  to  put  it  plainly, 
it  was  a  lie.  In  fact,  ere  we  reached  the  river 
with  the  long  name,  we  were  fain  to  accept 
Clint  Bainbridge's  advice,  and  receive  implicitly  the 
axiom  that  "  all  men  are  liars,"  and  certainly  we 
were  so  often  misinformed  as  to  distance,  state  of 
road,  etc.,  that  if  any  individual  had  reason  to  doubt 
the  veracity  of  our  fellow  human  kind  we  had.  On 
this   very   train    which    we   boarded   was    Captain 
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Roberts,  engaged  in  the  interesting  occupation  of 
eating  six  big  banannas,  or,  rather,  he  had  intended 
eating  them,  but  he  only  got  two  and  a  half,  the  rest 
becoming  common  property.  He  had  experienced 
rather  good  fortune  after  leaving  us,  having  struck  a 
country  blacksmith's  establishment,  where  the  pro- 
prietor made  a  steel  plate  to  fit  the  broken  spring 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  our  separation. 

North  East,  the  place  which  we  had  just  left,  as 
well  as  Elkton,   Perryville,  and  the  other  towns  in 
the  districts  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  through 
which   we  passed,  are  all  prohibition  strongholds, 
and  nothing  in  the  shape  of  spirituous  liquor  could 
be  had  by  either  natives  or  travellers.     But  Wood 
took  care  to  tell  all  the  inhabitants  whom  he  could 
get  hold  of,  "  It  did  not  make  any  matter  to  us,  for 
we  were  of  that  way  of  thinking  ourselves."     The 
train  brought  up  at  Perryville,  where  the  long  bridge 
across  the  Susquehanna  starts  on  its  mile  course 
across  the  river.      This  bridge  is  the  only  means 
outside  of  boats  for  passengers  to  cross  the  Susque- 
hanna in  this   neighbourhood,   the    nearest    other 
bridge  being  several  miles  up  stream,  and  the  Rail- 
road Company  are  compelled  by  their  charter  to 
convey  on  their  trains,  free  of  charge,  anyone  who 
may  require  to  cross  the  river.     The  town  of  Havre 
de  Gi"ace  lies  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  here  we  bid 
adieu  to  locomotive  and  cars  and  were  soon  bowling 
out  of  the  little  town   on  our  favourite   means  of 
locomotion.     Going  out  of  the  town  we  struck  some 
spleudid  oyster-shell  roads,  and  also  one  immense 
hill,  which  none  of   us  ventured  to   ride.     A  local 
wheelman,  a  Mr.  Carver,  informed  us  that  he  only 
knew  of  one  man  who  had  ever  ridden  it,  and  that 
man  turned  out  to  be  our  own  teacher,  of  Hart's 
Philadelphia  Riding  School,  Mr.  Slee.     At  the  top 
of  this  respectable  hill,  after  a  half-mile  climb,  the 
machines  were  stacked  and  a  short  rest  was  indulged 
in.     While  there,  a  darkey  driver — -we  saw  a  great 
number  of  blacks  throughout  Maryland — came|along 
with  his  team  ;    just  as  he  got  opposite  to  us  he 
stopped,  and  getting  down  from  his  seat,  he  placed 
a  drag  on  the  back  wheels  to  prevent  them  revolving, 
upon  seeing  which  precautionary  measure  indulged 
in  by  one  of  the  natives,  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  as  wise,  perhaps,  for  a  bicycler  to 
walk  a  ball-bearing  machine  down  the  hill,  as  well 
as  to  walk  it  up. 

Three  miles  outside  of  Havre  de  Grace  Mr. 
Cowden  wished  us  good-bye,  and  giving  us  directions 
as  to  our  route,  returned  home,  having  impressed  all 
of  us  with  a  hearty  appreciation  of  his  kindness  and 
courtesy.  Wood  and  Smith  were  ahead  at  this 
point,  and  instead  of  turning  to  the  left  at  first  road 
beyond  the  blacksmith's  shop,  they  kept  straight  on. 
We  blew  our  whistles,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  we  were 


suffering  from  a  head-wind — the  bane  of  bicyclers. 
However,  the  main  body  keeping  to  the  right  road, 
after  fording  a  stream,  arrived  at  a  place  boasting 
the  aristocratic  name  of  Mudtown.  Here  the  town 
pump  was  laid  under  requisition,  and  then  a  council 
of  war  decided  us  not  to  wait  for  our  two  absentees, 
but  to  push  on  for  Churchville.  This  we  did,  and 
after  waiting  at  the  latter  place  for  about  thirty 
minutes,  the  wanderers  caught  up,  having  had  a 
brisk  run  to  overhaul  us.  Then  the  whole  party 
pushed  on  for  Belair.  The  I'oads  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  all  the  way  from  Havre  de  Grace,  were 
of  red  clay,  and  in  places  very  rutty  and  heavy,  but 
still  were  far  preferable  to  our  experience  of  ten  inches 
of  sand  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  I  should 
judge  that  later  on  in  the  season,  when  they  are  well 
beaten  down,  they  would  form  good  riding. 

Belair  is  situated  seven  miles  from  Churchville, 
is  the  county  town,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  places 
in  this  section  of  Maryland,  and  it  certamly  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  being  the  most  thriving 
and  well-to-do  place  which  we  had  passed  through 
since  leaving  Wilmington,  Del.  Here  the  party 
owed  to  a  kind  resident,  a  relation  of  Captain 
Roberts,  the  first  drink  of  real  ice  water  which  luck 
threw  iu  our  way  since  leaving  Philadelphia.  I  may 
as  well  remark  that  this  place  is  also  run  on  pro- 
hibition lines.  At  Belair  everyone  whom  we 
questioned  informed  us  that  the  road  into  Baltimore 
over  the  Pike  was  like  a  board  for  the  whole  distance 
to  that  city,  23  miles.  "  All  men  are  liars,"  philoso  - 
phised  our  colour-bearer,  as  we  started  to  sample 
that  wonderful  Pike  that  runs  from  Belair  to  Balti- 
more. 

We  left  Belair  at  4  o'clock  p.m.,  and  in  good 
spirits  debouched  on  the  "  Pike,"  which,  if  it  did  not 
turn  out  as  smooth  as  a  board,  turned  out  fully  as 
hard.'  Comparatively  speaking,  of  course,  the  road 
was  fair,  but  the  stones  embedded  solidly  in  it  and 
sticking  up  in  places  above  its  surface  rendered  the 
riding  hard  on  both  machine  and  rider.  But  the 
scenery  made  up,  in  a  measure,  for  any  discomfort 
of  the  road  surface.  There  were  no  ruts,  or  very 
few,  to  be  feared,  so  that  our  eyes  could  be  utilised 
on  the  surroundings  at  the  expense  of  a  few  bumps 
over  unusually  lofty-mindedj  pebbles.  The  country 
which  we  now  commenced  to  pass  through  assumed 
a  more  interesting^aspect  than  at  any  previous  point 
on  the  route.  Its  chief  features  were  a  succession 
of  wooded  or  cultivated  rolling  hills,  through  which 
and  around  which  and  over  which  the  Pike  wended 
in  a  way  that  made  amends  for  its  not  being  of  the 
sand-papered  type  of  thoroughfare,  of  which  our 
old  Lancaster  Pike,  of  Philadelphia,  is  so  good  a 
sample. 
Gradually,  after  ten  or  a  dozen  miles,  the  party 
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got  spread  out  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  as  the 
shadows  commenced  to  fall  across  the  road  from 
the  nearest  hills  and  woods,  the  cavalcade  must 
have  spread  over  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles. 
In  front  Shillard  Smith  and  the  story-teller  were 
just  descending  into  the  shadowy  and  picturesque 
neighbourhood  of  the  Gunpowder  Creek,  while  the 
rear  was  brought  up  by  the  Doctor,  who,  labouring 
under  indisposition,  fully  maintained  his  character 
for  dogged  stick-it-out  qualities.  Down  to  the  Gun- 
powder and  along  its  low  banks  under  the  dark 
shade  of  the  great  trees,  we  sped  over  one  of  the 
favourite  driving  vicinities  of  Baltimore.  It  was 
very  dark  and  several  of  us  had  lighted  our  lamps, 
when  at  a  toll-gate  we  learned  that  we  were  eleven 
miles  outside  of  Baltimore.  Two  more  miles  were 
covered,  and  then  the  two  first  men  pulled  up  at  the 
"  Nine  Mile  House,"  which,  as  its  name  implies,  lies 
nine  miles  outside  the  city.  By  degrees  we  all 
tumbled  in  except  the  Doctor,  and  a  short  council 
decided  that,  as  all  of  us  were  nearly  dead  from 
hunger,  supper  would  be  a  much  more  desirable 
thing  just  at  that  particular  time  than  a  nine-mile 
ride  in  the  dark,  and  half  the  party  without  lamps. 
So  orders  were  given  for  supper,  and  after  a  wait 
of  about  an  hour  for  it  and  for  "  Brink"  the  two 
arrived,  almost  simultaneously. 

"  Hallo  !  Doc,  all  right,  are  you  ?  Got  your  trunk 
along  ?     Come,  sit  down,"  said  Wood. 

"  What  will  you  have.  Doctor  ?"  said  the  Captain. 
"  Here  is  tea,  coffee,  butter — salty  butter,  very  salty 
butter — fried  eggs,  fried  ham,  etc.,  etc.  Have  some 
fat  bacon,  eh  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  no  fat  bacon  for  me,"  said  Doc, 
sitting  down  and  eyeing  the  table  critically,  "  bring 
me  a  cup  of  tea,  waiter,  and  look  here  !  come  back 
here,"  said  he,  pushing  his  chair  round. 

The  coloured  "  gemman"  returned,  wiping  his 
fingers  in  his  apron. 

"  Look  here,  Frederick,"  said  the  Doctor,  putting 
on  his  spectacles,  "  are  you  prohibition  in  this 
house  ?" 

"What's  dat,  sah?" 

"  I  say  are  you  prohibition  in  this  hotel  ?" 
The  darkey  looked  as  if  he  wanted  to  call  the 
landlord,  but  at  last  he  mustered  up  courage  to  say — 
"  No,  sah,  we  ain't  got  no  exhibishun  in  dis  house." 
"  Prohibition,  prohibition,"  said  the  Doctor, 
brightening  up ;  "  prohibition,  Frederick.  I  thought 
I  would  give  you  a  big  word  for  next  Sunday's  meet- 
ing. Now,  Frederick,  just  get  me  a  whole  glass  of 
your  master's  whisky." 

The  son  of  Afric  retired  to  obey  the  mandate,  and 
soon  returned  with  the  beverage,  and  then,  amidst 
the  groans  of  the  company  at  table,  the  Doctor 
emptied  the  glass  into  his  hot  tea,  and  proceeded 


with  great  apparent  gusto  to  absorb  what  he  termed 
"  medicated  tea."  After  supper  an  immense  bowl 
filled  with  hot  lemonade  was  emptied,  and  the  whole 
party  felt  so  comfortable  that  they  sent  for  the  land- 
lord to  make  arrangements  to  stop  over  the  night, 
instead  of  proceeding  on  to  one  of  the  hotels  in  Bal- 
timore. The  landlord  professed  himself  competent 
to  provide  "  shake-downs"  for  the  whole  party,  and 
this  point  being  satisfactorily  settled,  the  attention 
of  the  wayfarers  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  big  bowl 
of  steaming  lemonade.  We  were  all  pretty  tired, 
but  hardly  tired  enough  to  retire  straight  to  bed,  and 
while  engaged  in  discussing  our  very  temperate 
beverage,  someone  proposed  to  get  up  an  impromptu 
dance.  The  proposition  did  not  find  favour,  no  one 
appearing  inclined  to  exercise  their  limbs  anew,  and 
the  Doctor  least  of  any,  though  on  the  previous 
evening  he  did  indulge  in  the  "  light  fantastic." 

"  I  tell  you  what  will  be  just  the  ticket,"  said  our 
secretary,  "  let  us  have  some  stories." 

"  Yes,  a  story,  a  story !"  was  chorused  round,  and 
chairs  were  tilted  up,  and  glasses  replenished,  while 
all  eyes  intuitively  travelled  round  to  the  corner 
where  our  friend  Wood  reclined  in  the  most  com- 
fortable chair  in  the  room,  with  his  feet  elevated  in 
truly  national  fashion  on  the  head  of  an  empty  barrel. 

"  A  story,  Wood,  a  story!"  shouted  all. 

"Why  do  you  come  to  me  for  a  story  ?"  said  he, 
lazily.  "  You've  got  all  that  I  know  already.  Let 
somebody  else  stump  up." 

Our  champion  tale-teller  was  about  being  let  off 
without  any  more  pressing,  when  Shillard  Smith, 
suddenly  remembering  his  summary  cutting  short  of 
one  of  Wood's  spreads  in  the  line  of  history,  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  our  friend  had  promised 
to  absolute  strangers  a  story  of  Lancaster  Pike.  In 
duty  bound  he  should,  therefore,  give  us,  his  chosen 
companions,  the  benefit  of  the  treasure,  whatever  it 
might  be.  Just,  however,  as  he  was  about  to  comply 
with  what  most  of  the  party  wanted,  the  Doctor 
sHd  off  the  barrel,  seated  on  which  he  had  been 
engaged  in  the  job  of  nursing  his  knee,  and  declared 
that  he  was  going  to  operate  upon  Morpheus,  and  as 
several  of  the  party  expressed  a  willingness  to  assist 
him,  our  chances  of  a  story  vanished,  and  nearly  all 
of  us  followed  "  Brink's"  example  and  turned  in. 

This  is  a  pretty  opportune  moment  to  cry  halt,  for 
we  are  only  a  few  miles  outside  of  our  halting  place, 
and  nothing  of  much  moment  occurred  between  the 
"  Nine  Mile  House"  and  Baltimore.  However,  to 
wind  up  the  sketch  of  our  ride  completely,  I  may  as 
well  say  that  before  breakfast  next  morning  (Satur- 
day) we  left  the  old  inn — half  inn  and  half  country 
store — and  made  short  work  of  the  few  miles  which 
intervened  between  it  and  where  the  Monumental 
City  swallowed  up  our  party  individuality. 


HINTS    FOR    LEARNERS    OF    THE    BICYCLE. 

By  J.  W.   Mabson,   Sheffield   Brunswick  C.C. 


THE  best  way  to  mount  is  to   get  someone  to 
hold  the   bicycle.      To    dismount — the   best 
way  is  to  be  guided  by  circumstances,  if  you 
can  get  off  without  falling,  do  so  ;  if  not — fall. 

If  you  see  a  stone  in  the  roadway  don't  try  to 
avoid  it,  trust  in  Providence  and  look  another  way, 
you  will  probably  then  get  past  safely.  Put  your 
trust  in  j'our  own  skill  and  try  to  steer  past  it,  it  is 
ten  to  one  you  hit  it,  and  you  find  yourself  turning 
no  end  of  somersaults  ;  said  somersaults  are  all 
very  right  and  proper  in  a  circus,  one  looks  for  them 
there,  but  on  the  Queen's  highway  it's  bad  form, 
and  you  very  often  finish  the  evolution  wrong  end 
downwards,  which  makes  nasty  marks  on  your  face, 
dirties  your  clothes  and  makes  you  feel  annoyed. 

If  you  ride  a  cheap  machine  and  the  wheel 
buckles,  don't  be  discouraged  ;  sit  on  one  side  of  it 
and  get  a  friend  to  sit  on  the  other ;  faihng  the 
presence  of  a  friend,  get  some  passing  carter  to  run 
his  cart-wheel  on  one  side  the  rim  while  you  press 
on  the  other,  the  wheel  will  probably  spring  right, 
and  you  may  proceed  on  your  way  rejoicing.  It 
may  buckle  again — if  it  does  so  often  it  is  apt  to  be 
inconvenient,  and  if  it  buckles  more  than  once  a 
mile,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  get  a  new  wheel ; 
however,  experience  will  point  out  the  best  course 
to  pursue. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  day's  ride,  when  amongst 
other  cyclists  who  don't  know  you,  it  is  as  well  to 
remark  casually  that  you  did  the  last  i6  miles  in  the 
hour,  and  that  your  average  for  the  day  is  14  miles 
an  hour,  including  stoppages.  This  at  once  puts 
you  on  an  equality  with  the  best  liars  in  the 
company,  and  they  will  reverence  and  respect  you. 

To  tighten  the  nuts  on  the  front  wheel  of  a  bicycle 
it  is  usual,  after  knocking  the  skin  off  your  fingers, 
to  become  profane  in  language.  If  you  can  knock 
the  skin  off  without  the  profanity — do  so. 

Tricyclists  will  have  their  little  jokes.  If  you  are 
riding  behind  one  down-hill  he  will  probably  pull  up 
in  the  steepest  part  to  make  some  idiotic  remark 
about  the  scenery,  as  though  you'd  time  to  stop. 
Don't  get  excited  ;  but  if  you  must  fall,  go  for  the 
tricyclist,  he  will  be  softer  than  the  ground. 

If  your  machine  is  a  new  one,  and  it  breaks  down 
three  or  four  times  within  a  month  of  purchase, 
write  to  the  makers  and  complain.  They  will  pro- 
bably reply  that  your  complaint  is  the  first  one  they 
have  had,  and  they  may  hint  vaguely  at  the  crime 
for  which  Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  removed. 
This  is  their  little  joke,  so  you  must  not  feel  annoyed. 


If  your  machine  squeaks,  oil  it  all  over  except  the 
head,  then  get  on  again,  and  you  will  probably  find 
it  squeaks  more  than  ever.  You  had  better  then 
dismount  and  oil  the  head.  This  will  remind  you 
that  the  head  wants  attention  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  body — I  mean  the  machine. 

In  touring,  if  you  use  a  "  Multum-in-Parvo  "  don't 
strap  it  too  tightly  to  the  backbone,  it  takes  so  much 
getting  off;  you  can  keep  feeling  at  it  to  see  if  it's 
all  right  as  you  ride,  and  even  if  it  does  slip,  it  is 
sure  to  let  you  know,  and  you  will  find  it  jammed 
between  the  wheel  and  the  backbone  quite  safe — 
when  you  get  up.  You  can  then  readjust  it  and 
start  off  singing  "  On  our  way  rejoicing." 

Should  your  front  wheel  tyre  come  off — when  you 
recover  consciousness  and  have  dusted  yonr  clothes 
and  used  language  proper  to  the  occasion — tie  it  on 
with  string,  and  be  thankful  it's  no  worse;  besides, 
the  tyre  couldn't  help  it. 

Should  your  tyre  be  cut  by  a  stone  it  will  naturally 
feel  injured,  so  don't  introduce  it  to  any  more  stones, 
they  are  unsociable  fellows. 

If  you  see  a  piece  of  crooked  wire  in  the  roadway, 
run  over  it ;  the  effect  of  this  may  afford  innocent 
recreation  to  the  passers-by,  and  possibly  you  may 
not  be  hurt  much. 

Don't  give  way  to  despair  at  any  time,  but  if  you 
and  your  bicycle  get  run  over  by  an  omnibus  it  may 
be  as  well  to  take  a  cab  home. 

Never  say  a  word  against  your  bicycle — you  may 
want  to  sell  it  some  time. 

If  when  riding  you  cannot  wink  at  a  girl  without 
falling,  it  is  as  well  to  get  off  to  do  so.  It  is  better 
to  dismount  than  to  look  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
those  we  love. 

If  you  see  a  Union  danger-board  when  touring, 
dismount  and  throw  a  stone  at  it.  If  you  suc- 
ceed in  marking  it,  it  will  show  the  officials 
that  someone  has  noticed  the  board,  which  cannot 
but  be  gratifying,  as  it  is  placed  there  to  be  noticed. 

An  easy  way  of  dismounting  is  to  put  your  foot  in 
the  spokes  ;  it  has  the  effect  of  stopping  the  machine 
and  putting  you  on  the  ground  simultaneously. 

If  you  ride  on  Sundays,  always  carry  a  bugle  with 
you,  and  use  \t  frequently ,  otherwise  people  will  not 
know  what  an  idiot  you  are.  Always  use  it  on  pass- 
ing a  church  when  service  is  being  celebrated.  This 
has  the  effect  of  waking  up  the  sleepers.  Should 
they  think  it's  the  last  trumpet  and  go  into  fits 
that's  no  concern  of  yours. 
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Never  ride  up  a  hill  if  you  can't  see  the  bottom. 
In  mounting  hills  keep  a  steady  hand  on  the  brake 
and  sound  your  bugle  frequently',  so  as  to  warn 
others  that  you  are  coming.  If  you  ride  a  safety 
bicycle  insure  your  life — it  is  in  danger.  To  clean  a 
nick«l-plated  bicycle  try  sandpaper. 

In  long-distance  riding  you  will  find  that  species 
of  the  English  bun  tribe,  known  to  the  vulgar  as  the 


"  penny  sweller,"  very  satisfying  and  cheap  at  the 
price.  Never  give  up  the  bicycle  in  order  to  ride  a 
sociable  in  female  company.  The  treadmill  is 
easier — you  only  have  to  do  your  own  share  on  it. 
Undo  the  back  wheel  bearings  of  your  bicycle  when 
you  get  it.  You  will  then  see  how  they  are  made, 
and  when  you  have  found  all  the  balls,  you  can  put 
them  back  again — if  you  can. 


THE    BUGLER:    A    SKETCH. 


By  "  Phiz. 


THE  "  bugleris  blatantis"  (splendid  Latin,  this) 
is  one  of  the  most  common  form  of  cycling 
nuisance  extant.  He  is  to  be  met  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country,  riding  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  like  some  evil  spirit  on  dire  mischief 
bent. 

Before  going  any  further,  let  me  endeavour  to 
sketch  his  portrait  as  he  is  usually  to  be  seen,  so 
that  he  may  be  easily  recognised  when  met. 

His  headgear  is  generally  either  a  very  large 
helmet,  in  which  he  is  almost  buried,  or  a  very  small 
polo  cap,  which  he  places  jauntily  on  one  side  of 
his  head,  thus  giving  himself,  when  mounted,  the 
appearance  of  an  escaped  monkey  astride  a  grind- 
stone. His  collar  impresses  you  with  the  idea  that 
he  has  stolen  one  of  his  paternal  ancestor's  cuffs, 
intended  by  that  worthy  for  the  ragman.  If  he 
wears  a  scarf  or  tie  (which  is  not  often),  it  is  of 
some  wonderful  dazzling  combination  of  colour 
altogether  beyond  description.  His  coat  is  dark 
blue,  or  rather  should  be,  but  it  is  usually  so  covered 
with  cheap  lace  and  similar  tawdry  finery  that  the 
original  cloth  is  almost  invisible.  With  white  flannel 
continuations,  black  stockings,  and  used-up  patent 
leather  shoes,  the  portrait  is  almost  complete.  I 
say  almost  advisedly,  very  advisedly,  for  the  finish- 
ing touch  required  to  complete  the  portrait  is  to 
him  by  far  the  most  important  consideration.  With- 
out it  his  life  is  not  worth  living.  He  wants  his 
buglet. 

Oh,  ye  gods  !  Oh,  Messrs.  Keats  and  Son  !  Why 
ever  did  ye  invent  such  an  instrument  of  torture  ? 
So  small  and  yet  so  powerful.  Capable  of  emitting 
any  sound  between  the  yell  of  a  whipped  cur  and 
the  dying  groan  of  an  elephant,  its  manipulator 
succeeds  in  running  the  whole  gamut  between  the 
one  and  the  other  in  infinitely  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  write  these  words. 


The  first  time  I  met  with  a  member  of  the  tribe 

was  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  on  the Road, 

and  the  recollection  is  still  fresh  in  my  memory. 

I  had  just  mastered  the  art  of  riding,  and  was 
taking  a  short  tour,  full  of  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
cycling  novice.  I  was  under  the  romantic  impres- 
sion (which  seems  still  to  survive,  judging  from  the 
correspondence  on  the  subject  lately  published  in 
the  C.T.C.  Gazette)  that  every  cyclist  was  dearer 
than  a  brother,  and  should  be  greeted  affectionately 
and  tenderly,  but,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  that 
impression  received  its  death-blow  the  first  time  I 
beheld  and  heard  "  The  Bugler."  He  came  wildly 
on  over  a  patch  of  roughish  road,  guiding  his  wiry 
courser  with  his  right  hand,  and  wobbling  from  one 
side  of  the  road  to  the  other;  his  left  hand  clutched 
his  buglet,  his  face  wore  adeath-to-the-invader-and- 
glory-for-ever  look  which  was  intended  to  strike  awe 
into  the  beholder,  but  which  only  served  to  make 
him  look  more  ridiculous,  and  from  his  instrument 
issued  a  torrent  of  groans  and  screeches  I  shall 
never  forget  as  long  as  I  live. 

As  he  passed  me  I  besought  him  to  withhold  until 
I  was  out  of  hearing,  but  I  might  as  well  have 
spoken  to  the  wind  ;  the  only  effect  my  words  had 
was  to  cause  him  to  redouble  his  unearthly  per- 
formance. He  rushed  blindly  on,  no  doubt  laying 
the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul  that  he  was  charm- 
ing, as  did  Morpheus — no,  I  mean  Orpheus — the 
very  stones  of  the  road  over  which  he  urged  liis 
mad  career. 

P.S. — I  have  just  seen  another  of  the  fraternity, 
and  his  music  had  charmed  some  of  the  stones  on 
the  roadside  so  effectively  that  they  had  smashed 
his  buglet  into  the  form  of  a  superannuated  ear 
trumpet. 
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WE  find  our  recollections  extending  so  much 
further  than  we  thought  they  would,  and 
at  the  same  time  receiving  so  much  atten- 
tion from  the  cyclists  of  to-day  who  want  to  know 
what  occurred  in  the  past,  that  we  have  deemed  it 
desirable  to  reproduce  in  brief  the  subjects  dealt 
with  in  the  four  chapters  which  have  gone  before. 
They  were  as  follows : — 

No.  I. — February  Chapter. 
1873 — Keith-Falconer — Potts — John-o'-Groat'strip 
— London  to  Aberdeen — H.  P.  Whiting — Bath  to 
London — Stanton — Brighton  and  Back — Surrey  v. 
Middlesex — Ward — Tension  B.C.— Prince  of  Wales 
and  Coventry — Jimmy  Moore,  otherwise  Meere — 
Stanley  Thorpe — London  to  York — T.  Bell — C.  W. 
Nairn — H.  M.  Custance — Amateur  B.C. — H.  M. 
Oxley — John  Noakes — St.  George's  B.C. — Whiting 
V.  Keith- Falconer. 


No.  2. — March  Chapter, 
Shirley  Fussell's  Hotel  Charges  Book — "  Ixion 
Monthly  Magazine" — Mayall's  First  Road  Ride — 
Clubs  on  Jan.  i,  1875 — "  All  the  Year  Round  "  on 
Cycling — "  The  Bicycle  Rider's  Magazine  " — Plea- 
sant social  memories  :  Sydenham,  Crichton,  Danes, 
West  London,  Rovers,  Croydon,  and  West  Kent 
balls;  St.  James's  dinner — The  first  of  the  Temple 
B.C. — Frank  Nisbet — W.  Taylerson — C.  Bennett — 
The  Worthing  Express — London  B.C.  district  cap- 
tains— London  B.C.  and  the  Union — The  Sunday- 
riding  question — C.  W.  Fagan  (Sprig  o'  Shillelagh) 
—  Rucker's  first  appearance  in  print — The  first 
Hampton  Court  Meet — Furious  riding — Hugh  Busk 
— C.  Larrette's  debut — Little  Nightingale,  of  Maiden 
— Taunt's  right  of  road  action — The  Parks  Associa- 
tion— Waifs — The  first  "  Club  News  " — Keen's  races 
in  1876 — "Cracks'"  starts — The  Press  of  '76 — The 
Cambridge  Road  Rules. 


No.  3. — April  Chapter. 
The  Kent — The  Lacys — W.  P.  Mavius — Plummer 
— R.  R.  McKinnon — C.  A.  Penrose — "Dabchick" — 
"  Facilis  Descensus  " — Frank  Jolly — Parliamentary 
restrictions  —  C.  A.  E.  Pollock  —  A.  P.  Trotter — 
Hillier's  first  appearance — Warrington — Kearley — • 
Thomas  Sparrow — John  Keen^ — Larrette — Weir — 
Ainslie — Gee  v.  St.  Alban's  Coach. 


No.  4. — May  Chapter. 

The   Stanley's   early  politics- -Robinson   Airey — 

First  cycles  in  Australia — The  London  Bath  medals 

— The     Civil      Service      B.C. — Velocipedia — Bruce 

Dezille  and  Aboilard — Cavan — First  attempt  to  form 


the  N.C.U. — "Dominie  Sampson" — W.  A.  Swears — 
"A  Bicycling  M.D."— W.  T.  Cunningham  and  the 
Touring  Club.— Paget's  first  judgment— Coppin,  of 
the  West  Kent — The  first  portraits  of  well-known 
cyclists — Cortis  v.  Keen — George  Oxx — The  first 
B.C.  ball— Stephen  Withers— Oram— Election  of 
the  first  L.B.C.  captain — Wadham  Wyndham— 
Henri  E.  Husson — The  Kingston  B.C. — Vienna  to 
Paris — England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  three 
weeks. 


No.  5. — June  Chapter. 
Shakespeare  on  cycling — Barr's  Barriphone — 
Abercarne  Race  Meeting — Cycle  Swimming  Club — 
French  tour — Keen  and  the  cab — Gerard  F.  Cobb — 
Appleyard — Wat.  Britten— Smyth  and  Coston — 
Herbert  Porritt  —  Mark  Mitton  —  Sociables  — 
Hampton  Court — Midland.  Athlete. 


Some  years  ago,  when  a  series  of  Woodbury-type 
photographs  of  well-known  cyclists  were  published, 
some  of  the  Shakesperian  quotations,  one  of  which 
was  given  with  each  portrait,  were  very  apt.  Thus, 
for  F.  T.  East,  of  the  Surrey,  the  Immortal  William 
supplied  the  words — 

"  It  is  the  East!" 

For  George  Oxx  it  was—"  A  man  may  smile  and 
smile." 

For  J.  B.  Buck,  of  Portsmouth — "  A  right  fine  Buck, 
my  masters !" 

For  H.  L.  Cortis — "  Faster  than  springtime  showers." 
A  wet,  showery  day  was  the  scorching  Wanderer's  de- 
light. 

For  G.  P.  Coleman — "  Full  of  strange  oaths,  and 
bearded  like  the  pard  !" 

For  G.  F.  Cobb  (Bursar  of  Trinity)—"  Thou  art  a 
grave  and  noble  counsellor.     Most  wise  in  general." 

For  the  bulky  Biddlecombe,  of  the  Surrey — "Pleasant, 
gamesome,  passing  courteous." 

For  W.  S.  Britten,  the  Bath-to-London-and-back-by- 
night  rider — "  Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the 
night." 

And  for  Taylerson,  who  was  a  native  of  West  Hartle- 
pool— "  Why  then  from  Durham  come  I  with  my 
strength." 

:;:       >|:       * 

Of  all  the  strange  instruments  ever  produced  for 
announcing  the  approach  of  the  cyclist  was  Barr's 
Barriphone,  a  sort  of  cow's  horn  metal  trumpet, 
which  blew  two  notes  and  required  wind  only,  no 
skill.     They  did  not  survive  long. 

Cyclists  early  gave  an  example  of  their  willing- 
ness to  help  in  any  case  of  great  calamity,  and  when 
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the  Princess  Alice  fouadered  off  Woolwich  and  over 
1,000  persons  met  a  watery  grave,  the  cyclists  of 
London  proposed  organising  a  race  meeting,  to  add 
by  its  results  to  the  fund  raised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
families  of  the  drowned.  This  object  would  have 
been  achieved,  but  money  came  in  so  readily  that 
the  Lord  Mayor  suggested  that  the  cyclists  should 
race  for  the  benefit  of  the  Abercarne  Colliery  Ex- 
plosion Fund,  which  was  also  at  the  time  being 
raised.  The  suggestion  was  adopted  ;  a  race  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Kennington  Oval ;  a  swinging  gate 
was  the  result,  and  £1^0  was  handed  over  to  the 
Abercarne  Fund. 

When  it  became  known  some  years  ago  that 
cyclists  numbered  in  their  ranks  several  well-known 
swimmmg  men,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  up  a 
Cyclists'  Swimming  Club,  but  though  advocated  by 
the  great  H.  H.  Griffin,  the  proposal  made  no  head- 
way. 

One  of  the  earliest — and  certainly  the  most 
extensive  as  regards  numbers — continental  tours 
was  that  organised  by  M.  D.  Rucker,  when  captain 
of  the  London  B.C.,  in  1878,  and  an  account  of  which 
was  published  in  October  of  that  year.  The  team 
were  eight  in  number,  and  comprised,  in  addition  to 
M.  D.  Rucker,  Frank  Jolly,  G.  P.  Coleman,  Dr. 
Owen  Coleman,  of  Surbiton,  his  brother,  R.  G. 
Trollope,  John  Kinder,  F.  Monier  Williams,  and 
Cyril  Turner,  of  Lloyd's.  The  locality  explored  was 
Normandy,  and  the  glowing  account  of  that  pleasant 
land  and  its  excellent  roads  has  sent  many  a  cyclist 
since  to  the  northern  province  of  La  Belle  France. 
The  L.B.C.  Ught,  however,  set  the  fashion. 

In  the  early  days,  when  Keen  commenced  cycling 
at  Surbiton,  things  cycular  were  in  a  very  primitive 
state,  and  we  well  remember  Frank  Honeywell, 
subsequently  a  captain  of  the  Surrey,  telling  with 
glee  how  Keen  had  come  to  him  one  evening,  when 
the  following  conversation  occurred — 

"  What  do  you  think  I've  done  to-night,  Mr. 
Honeywell  ?" 

"  Give  it  up,"  said  the  genial  Frank. 

"  Why,  I've  passed  a  cab !"  said  the  future  rider  ot 
a  mile  under  2m.  40s. 

The  whole  affair  reads  uow-a-days  like  a  joke. 

Certainly  the  smartest  man,  mentally  speaking 
that  we  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  connec- 
tion with  cycling  was  Mr.  Gerard  F.  Cobb,  M.A., 
Bursar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  August, 
1878,  he  published  in  the  Daily  News  some  letters  in 
support  of  cycling  which  are  a  masterpiece  of  clear 
diction,  good  sense,  and  good  English.  He  also 
aided  the  Union  as  their  chairman,  and  only  gave 
up  active  cycling  politics  on  account  of  the  virulence 
with  which  he  was  attacked  in  the  Press,  because 
his  views  did  not  suit  those  of  one  who  then  sought 


to  rule  everybody  through  his  pen.  Mr.  Cobb  felt 
naturally  that  he  lost  dignity  by  laying  himself  open 
to  the  ungentlemanly  style  of  criticism  which  did, 
and  still  does  in  some  quarters,  prevail  in  cycling 
journalism,  and  consequently  withdrew.  His  loss 
was  a  great  one  for  cycling. 

Appleyard  suddenly  sprang  into  fame  as  the  rider 
of  the  quickest  100  miles  on  the  road  on  a  bicycle 
since  the  world  began,  and  he  has  never  done 
anything  since.  His  time  was  7h.  i8m.  55s.,  on  the 
Ba  th  Road,  and  the  writer  rode  the  last  25  miles  with 
him,  the  time  being  ih.  48.Tm.,  but  this  included 
three  stoppages,  Appleyard  being  seized  with  cramp. 
The  worst  attack  was  in  Maidenhead,  and,  as  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  and  we  were  fairly  blown,  we  engaged 
a  horny-handed  son  of  toil  to  rub  Appleyard's  thighs, 
which  he  did  with  such  vigour  that  the  fluff  flew 
from  his  white  flannel  knicks.  Appleyard  does  not 
consider  that  his  performance  has  been  beaten, 
though  his  time  undoubtedly  has,  viz.,  in  the 
"  Kangaroo"  race  last  September.  The  relative 
difficulties  of  the  respective  roads  traversed,  and  the 
amount  of  wind  blowing  at  the  time,  are  points 
which,  of  course,  can  never  be  determined  satisfac- 
torily. Appleyard,  though  well  and  hearty,  and  still 
a  member  of  the  London  B.C.,  is  a  reminiscence, 
as  far  as  practical  cycling  is  concerned. 

Though  not  absolutely  the  first  man  to  "  take  on" 
24  hours'  road  rides,  W.  S.  Britten,  captain  of  the 
Clarence,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  originated 
the  idea,  and  this  is  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  his  performance  was  from  London  to  Bath 
and  back,  whereas  most  men  had  previously  con- 
sidered that  if  they  rode  from  London  to  Bath,  or 
vice  versa,  they  had  done  enough  for  the  day.- 
Britten's  performance  was,  however,  record  for  24 
hours  in  1878,  and  until  the  subsequent  performances 
of  J.  W.  M.  Brown,  of  Long  Sutton,  and  W.  F. 
Sutton,  of  the  London  Scottish  B.C.,  cut  it  out. 
W.  S.  Britten  is  a  thorough  sportsman,  and  is  as 
glad  as  anyone  to  see  a  good  performance  done,  and 
the  ungenerous  remarks  made  when  he  asked  some 
questions  as  to  Sutton's  first  ride  were  quite  uncalled 
for.  All  he  wished  to  know  was  whether  his  ride 
had  really  been  beaten,  in  order  that  he  might  try 
again.  Matrimony,  however,  has  ended  his  days  as 
far  as  24  hours'  scorches  are  concerned,  although  he 
is  still  a  practical  rider,  and  commands  his  old  club. 
Coston  and  Smyth  were  the  real  originators  of  24 
hours'  bicycle  rides,  and  they  had  two  turns  at  it 
over  the  level  roads  near  Spalding.  On  their  second 
journey  they  covered  218  miles,  a  performance,  of 
course,  nowhere  beside  the  subsequent  rides  of 
Adams,  Sutton,  and  Brown. 

Herbert  Porritt,  of  the  Temple  B.C.,  is  one  who 
has  "  gone  from  our  gaze  like  a  beautiful  dream.'' 
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He  was  a  little  man,  with  barristerial  side-whiskers 
only,  and  had  a  wonderful  flow  of  speech — so  much 
so,  in  fact,  as  to  draw  forth  the  remark,  "  How  he 
can  '  Pourit'  out." 

"  Mark  Mitton"  was  the  noin  de  plume  of  one  of  the 
best  speakers  ever  known  in  cycling  circles,  but  whose 
writings  fell  far  short  of  his  eloquence.  Mr.  T.  Hiram 
Holding  was  a  prominent  figure  in  wheel  life  at  one 
time,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  C.T.C.,  of 
which  he  was  president.  An  earnest,  conscientious, 
able  man  is  T.  H.  Holding,  and  he  only  fails  when 
he  tries  his  hand  at  facetious  "  copy." 

The  first  sociable  we  ever  saw  was  a  "  Salvo," 
which,  on  Hampton  Court  day,  in  May,  1878,  was  being 
propelled  along  against  the  wind  by  two  of  the  late 
Mr.  James  Starley's  men,  whilst  the  inventor  himself 
rode  a  single  "  Salvo"  behind.  A  strong  head-wind 
was  blowing,  and  the  London,  108  strong,  led  by 
Riicker,  were  riding  down  to  the  Meet,  and  passed 
these  above-mentioned  early  specimens  of  the 
"  Salvo"  in  the  Kew  and  Richmond  Road,  near  the 
old  Deer  Park.     The  next  time  we  saw  a  sociable  on 

(To  be  continued.) 


the  road  was  one  morning  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  some 
three  years  later,  when  a  lady  and  gentleman  were 
starting  on  a  "  Meteor,"  evidently  on  a  tour,  and  the 
sight  was  so  novel  as  to  elicit  from  a  bystander  the 
remark,  "What  do  you  think  of  that  Uttlelot?"  We 
thought  so  much  that  we  went  down  to  Coventry, 
had  out  one  of  Starley's  sociables  on  trial,  and 
before  another  moon  passed  by  were  the  happy 
possessor  of  one. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  difficult  to  prophesy  who  is 
the  coming  man  in  any  year,  and  when  we  first  met 
H.  L.  Cortis,  a  novice,  at  a  picnic  given  by  the 
Wanderers  B.C.,  at  Caterham  Asylum,  we  had  no 
means  of  basing  an  opinion  as  to  his  prowess.  After 
he  had  become  a  recognised  rider,  however,  and  was 
in  his  second  year,  the  well-known  remark  of  the 
Midland  Athlete,  "When  the  cracks  come  out  we 
shall  probably  hear  nothing  more  of  Cortis,"  was 
one  of  the  weakest  prophesies  on  record,  as  Cortis 
subsequently  won  all  four  bicycle  championships, 
viz.,  from  x  mile  to  50. 
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ONCE     AGAIN 

By  Ninon  Neckar. 


ROUSE  thee,  my  wheel,  for  the  winter  has  wended 
Its  way  o'er  the  "  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns ;" 
The  first  breeze  of  spring  with  its  last  breeze  has  blended 
And  sung  the  "  amen  "  which  each  season  it  learns. 

Rouse  thee,  my  wheel,  the  sunlight  has-  beckoned 

From  where  the  red  orb  rises  over  yon  hill ; 
Rising  earlier  still,  as  each  morning  rewakens 

Its  watch,  which  through  winter  woke  clouded  and  still. 

Rouse  thee,  my  wheel,  for  the  note  of  the  song  bird 
Comes  wafted  across  from  the  fresh  budding  trees, 

And  the  swell  of  their  cadence  makes  melody  snatches 
Of  music,  which  even  friend  Orpheus  might  please. 

Rouse  thee,  my  wheel,  the  hues  which  have  mantled 

The  light-lying  clouds  of  the  morning  will  find, 
In  the  cheek  of  thy  master,  the  tints  which  shall  rival 

The  flush  on  their  cwn,  which  the   Sun-god  has  lined. 


MY    ONLY    "MASH." 

By  Theodore  Nobbs. 


I  HAVE  always  been  a  romantic  man,  and  it  has 
been  a  never-ceasing  source  of  regret  to  me 
that  Nature,  in  moulding  me,  refused  to  bestow 
upon  my  soaring  soul  a  fit  and  proper  accompani- 
ment of  material  tissue.  For,  truth  to  tell,  my 
appearance  is  not  calculated  to  strike  the  casual 
observer  with  the  idea  that  I  am  an  interesting 
foreigner,  a  bandit  chief,  or  a  fashionable  burglar. 
I  am  rather  pale,  and— j'es !  I  think  I  must  admit — 
pimply.  My  eyes  are  weak,  and  I  am  in  conse- 
quence forced  to  wear  spectacles.  My  hair  I  cannot 
persuade  either  to  curl  where  it  is  or  come  where  it 
isn't — upon  my  upper  lip.  While  I  am  so  close  to 
it,  I  may  as  well  add  that  the  tip  of  my  nose,  which 
is  rather  pointed,  is  red.  Not  from  drink.  No  ! 
that,  I  can  proudly  assert,  is  no  weakness  of  mine. 
Ginger-beer  and  sherbet  cobblers  are  my  hmits,  and 
I  stick  to  them. 

Why  all  this  preamble,  you  ask — and  a  very 
sensible  question,  too.  You  must  admit,  however, 
that,  if  I  am  egotistical,  it  is  upon  a  subject  which 
cannot  fill  me  with  any  great  amount  of  pleasure. 
Dear  me  !  I  quite  forgot  to  observe  that  I  am  a 
bicyclist.  None  of  your  great  towering  dangerous 
things  for  me.  I  ride  on  the  gay  "  Kangaroo,"  and 
thus  avoid  the  amalgamation  of  gravel  and  human 
flesh  which  I  believe  so  often  waits  upon  the 
tempters  of  Providence  who  ride  the  ordinary 
bicycle.  And  now  to  tell  you  about  her.  It's  lucky 
you  cannot  see  me,  or  you  would  laugh  at  the  very 
idea  of  such  a  poor  weaselly-looking  devil  as  I 
having  a  her,  but  I  had.  We  all  have  our  skeletons, 
and  mine  is  of  the  feminine  persuasion. 

I  am  given  to  mooning,  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  as 
/  go  along,  and  on  a  certain  day  last  summer, 
dawdling  down  a  Surrey  byeroad  on  my  "  Kangaroo," 
half  sleepy  with  the  sunshine  and  the  buzz  of  insect 
life  among  the  lime  trees,  I  suddenly  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  I  had  run  into  the  back  of  a  tricycle  and 
upset  the  occupant,  besides  depositing  my  own 
unworthy  carcase  in  a  ditch — dry,  fortunately.  "  My 
dear  sir,"  I  hastened  to  say,  adjusting  my  spectacles 
and  hastening  towards  the  tricycle,  "  I  assure  you  I 
am  mortified  beyond  measure — — "  A  laugh  in- 
terrupted me,  and,  to  my  intensified  horror,  I  found 
I  was  addressing  a  lady — a  girl — a  poem  in  blue 
serge,  with  a  rhythm  in  her  every  movement  and  a 
cadence  Byronic  in  each  tone  of  her  voice.  "  You 
cannot  be  so  mortified  as  I  am,  you  very  eccentric 
young  man  !"  were  the  words  which  stunned  my 
apologetic  soul,  and  I  held  out  my  hands  in  a  sort  of 


silent,  prayerful  attitude,  which  evidently  amused 
my  companion,  for  she  said,  "  For  goodness'  sake 
don't  look  at  me  like  that.  I  don't  suppose  you  did 
it  on  purpose,"  and  then,  with  a  little  womanly  sob, 
"  but,  oh  !  you  did  frighten  me  so  much  !" 

"  Madam  !"  I  began. 

"  Oh,  don't !  don't !  that  is  far,  far  worse,  I  would 
much  rather  you  mounted  that  thing  and  rode  into 
my  machine  again  than  that  you  called  me  madam  !" 

My  face  crimsoned  at  this,  and  the  terrible  girl 
noticed  it  and  said,  "  Please  don't  stand  blushing 
there,  but  see  if  my  tricycle  is  all  right.  That  is  the 
least  you  can  do,  isn't  it  ?"  and  a  half-quizzical,  half- 
earnest  look  which  accompanied  the  words  sent  me 
down  on  my  knees,  examining  that  tricycle  in  every 
part,  screwing  and  testing  and  turning  and  listening 
to  grit  in  the  bearings,  and  regularly  slaving  at  it  till 
I  could  pronounce  everything  en  regie. 

"  How  good  you  are!"  said  she,  as  I  assisted  her 
to  mount,  "  really,  I  quite  forgive  you  now,  and  to 
show  you  that  I  do,  you  may  ride  a  little  way  with 
me^that  is,  if  you  like." 

If  I  liked  —  I,  the  susceptible  and  romantic 
Theodore  Nobbs  !  If  I  liked  !  Tremblingly  I 
mounted  my  steed,  a  laughing  warning  to  look  where 
I  was  going  agonising  my  whole  being,  and  anon  I 
rode  beside  her.  What  a  beautiful  woman !  I 
thought.  What  a  miserable,  blundering  idiot  of  a 
man  !  and  so  I  rode  beside  her  silently  till  suddenly 
she  burst  out  with — 

"  Well,  aren't  you  going  to  say  anything  ?" 

I  murmured  that  I  was  too  lost  in  er-er-er-admira- 
tion  at  the  er-manner-er  in  which-er  she-er — 

"  Oh,  please  don't !  Anything  more  horribly 
insipid  than  compliments  of  that  sort  I  cannot 
imagine.  Can't  you  say  something  really  and  truly 
brilliant  and  original  ?  You  have  met  a  damsel- 
errant,  prove  worthy  of  the  occasion  !" 

"But  really,"  I  said,  "your  demand  is  more 
difficult  to  comply  with  than  you  seem  to  think. 
Originality  is  the  scarcest  commodity,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  in  the  conversational  market.  What  shall 
I  talk  to  you  about  ?  I  don't  know  what  interests 
you.     If  I  thought  that  /  did " 

"  Certainly  not !"  replied  she  of  the  tricycle,  de- 
cisively. "  Quelle  mauvaise  honte !  to  suggest  so 
preposterous  an  idea.  Pour  passer  le  temps,  you  do 
very  well  you  know,  but " 

"  Thank  you  !"  quoth  I,  emboldened  by  the  rude- 
ness, "  but  don't  you  think  that  sometimes  originality 
becomes   merged   in  gaucJierie,    and    the    would-be 
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remarkable  individual  becomes  so  more  by  reason 
of  his  or  her — shall  I  say — outre-ness  than  by  any 
real  mental  originality." 

"Splendid!"  was  the  answer,  "you  really  are  a 
most  delightful  man  !  You  have  got  an  idea  and 
do  you  know,  I  have  been  staying  at  a  country 
house  where  there  are  ten  young  men  who  have  not 
one  single  idea  on  any  subject  disconnected  with 
field  sports  between  them.  Now  you  are  blushing 
again.  I  am  going  to  walk  up  this  hill,  so  you  can 
either  go  on — don't  trouble  to  take  off  your  hat ! — 
or  walk  beside  me." 

Thoroughly  interested,  I  got  off  and  walked  while 
she  talked  and  riveted  the  chains  around  my  heart. 
And  listening,  I  had  time  to  consider  her  face — a 
piquant  face,  which  the  soft  clustering  curls  seemed 
to  lovingly  kiss  while  the  laughing  grey  eyes  looked 
out  from  their  long,  drooping  lashes  with  the  fire 
and  ardour  of  innocent  maidenhood.  Lips  of  the 
rosiest,  now  curving  in  satire,  now  trembling  with 
higher  emotion.  Dainty  nostrils  and  cheeks,  where 
the  glow  of  the  sunlight  had  scarce  tanned  the  soft 
pink  of  the  blush  rose.  This  was  the  girl  that  I, 
Theodore  Nobbs,  was  walking  beside  up  that  hill  in 
the  county  of  Surrey.  And,  as  I  looked  sidelong 
upon  her,  I  forgot  I  was  simple  and  plain,  not  to 
say  most  confoundedly  ugly,  as  my  brother  once 
told  me  I  was.  I  remembered  alone  that  I  loved  in 
a  rush  and  a  whirl  of  emotion.  Think  me  not  mad  ! 
remember,  1  am  naturally  romantic. 

"  How  thoughtful  you  are  !"  said  the  Diva,  as  we 
paused  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  "  If  you  hadn't  given 
me  such  a  snub  a  little  while  ago,  I  should  have 
taken  you  for  a  perfect  ninny." 

"  You  should  remember,"  I  replied,  "  that  you  are 
not  an  everyday  incident  in  my  life.  I  don't  do 
this  sort  of  thing  every  day,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  What  sort  of  thing  ?" 

"  Well — I  mean — I  do  not !" 

"  Knock  girls  out  of  tricycles  and  then  read  them 
lessons  on  their  manners  !  Eh,  Mr.,  Mr. —  What 
did  you  say  your  name  was  ?" 

"Theodore!"  I  replied,  somewhat  proudly. 

"  Oh,  J  am  so  sorry!  I  did  hope  you  were  John 
Smith.  I  do  like  these  good  monosyllabic  names. 
Theodore  I  cannot  stand  !" 

"  Well,  my  surname  is  Nobbs  ! !  How  do  you  like 
that  ?" 

"  Not  at  all  bad  !  I  rather  fancy  Nobbs  !  There 
is  something  sound  about  Nobbs,  don't  you  think  ?" 

"I  am  afraid  it  is  not  a  romantic  name — more 
fitted  for  a  bachelor  than  a  married  man  !" 

"  I  don't  know  that  at  all.  I  think  I  should  like 
to  be  called  Mrs.  Nobbs  !"  and  the  grey  eyes  looked 
pensively  and  speculatively  into  mine.     I  gasped. 

"  Would  you  really  ?" 


"  I  should  indeed.  But  what  a  dull  young  man 
you  are  !  You  have  never  even  asked  my  name, 
although  you  have  been  looking  unutterable  things 
for  the  last  half-hour." 

"  I  did  not  like  to  be  rude  !"  I  hesitated. 
"  Like  me,  you  mean  !     Well,   never   mind,   my 
name  is   Eva — do   you  like  it  ?     If  you  dare  to  say 
you  don't." 

"Would  that  mine  were  Adam  !"  I  answered. 
"  Mount  your  machine,  sir,  at  once !     I  am  sur- 
prised  at   you.      Horrible   suggestion !     Makes    me 
creep  to  think  of  it.     I  shall  not  say  one  other  word 
to  you." 

I  protested  my  sincere  repentance,  while  an 
affected  pout  made  even  more  beautiful  than  before 
the  lips  on  which  I  would  have  given  a  year  of  life 
to  press  my  own.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  a  plain 
man.  It  is  awful  to  be  ugly  and  love  a  beautiful 
woman.  I  knew  this  girl  was  flirting  with  me  in  the 
absence  of  something  better  to  do.  I  knew  that  my 
inflammable  heart  was  already  touched  beyond  all 
cure  by  her  beauty  and  vivacity.  But  I  liked  it,  and, 
lotus-eater  like,  only  wished  for  the  present  to  last 
that  I  might  ride  beside  her  and  listen  to  the  soft 
music  of  her  voice  for  ever. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Theodore — yes  !  I  think  after  all  I 
like  Theodore  better  than  Nobbs — we  must  part 
soon.  That  next  corner  leads  to  my  Lares  et  Penates, 
household  gods  and  little  fishes,  you  know  !  Are  you 
sorry  ?" 

"Sorry!"  I  cried,  "Miss  Eva — I  care  not  what 
your  other  name  be — to-day  has  opened  to  me  a 
view  of  Paradise,  which  fades  away  when  you  dis- 
appear. I  am  but  a  simple  fellow,  and  you  are 
clever,  beautiful,  and  all  that  is  most  excellent ;  but, 
excuse  me,  do  you  really  mean  that  I  shall  never  see 
you  again  !" 

"  Do  you  want  to  ?" 

"  Want  to  !  I  feel  as  if  some  murky  cloud  was 
shutting  out  of  my  life  all  the  sunshine  which  makes 
it  worth  living  when  you  say  good-bye." 

"  How  very  romantic  !  Well,  if  you  really  do 
feel  so  very  depressed,  I  will  indulge  you  with 
another  interview.  You  amuse  me,  you  know.  I 
suppose  you  know  that  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  humbly  enough,  "  I  know  it." 
"  This  evening,  at  twilight  hour,  I  will  constitute 
that  rural  seat  my  thingamy  bower,  and  you  can 
come  and  talk  if  you  like.  I  always  go  there  in  the 
evening  for  a  particular  reason.  Good-bye  Mr. 
Theodore  Nobbs  !  Be  a  very  good  boy,  won't  you," 
and  with  a  mocking  little  bow  she  swept  round  the 
corner  on  her  tricycle  and  was  gone. 

I  am  not,  I  hope,  a  vain  man,  but  I  confess  that 
for  a  moment  or  two  I  thought  I  had,  in  vulgar 
parlance,  "  mashed  her,"  and  I   thought  of  Wilkes, 
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whose  ugliness  and  cleverness  combined  made  him 
so  dangerous  a  rival  to  the  beaux  of  his  period.  I 
put  up  at  the  village  inn  close  by,  and,  before  the 
sun  had  set,  I  was  off  on  foot  to  keep  my  tryst. 
Never  before  had  such  an  adventure  befallen  me. 
I  thrilled  with  delight  at  my  own  daring.  I  felt  I 
was  "  going  it."  A  beautiful  woman  sufficiently 
struck  with  me  to  make  an  assignation  at  twilight ! 
After  all,  I  must  be  rather  a  devil  naturally.  I 
mused,  and  I  thought  of  Simpkins  next  door,  to 
whom  I  would  tell  the  story,  and  so  I  came  at  last 
to  the  rendezvous.  Being  an  hour  or  so  too  early, 
I  paced  about  and  eventually  lay  down  on  the 
grass — and  fell  asleep.  When  I  awoke,  darkness 
had  set  in,  and  I  was  just  starting  wildly  to  my  feet 
when  the  sound  of  voices  reached  my  ear.  Heavens  ! 
it  was  her  voice,  and  a  man's.  They  were  close  by 
me.     I  listened,  with  closed  eyes. 

"  Charlie,  darling  !  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come 
at  last  !  I  have  never  missed  a  night  waiting  for 
you  here." 

"Poor  little  girl!  did  she  suffer  so  much?"  re- 
plied a  male  voice. 

"  Indeed  I  did,  Charlie,  you  horrid  sneering 
fellow.     How  have  you  got  on,  though  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right,  little  one,  I  have  got  you  the 
berth.  The  Masherty  opens  in  a  fortnight ;  you  will 
have  three  lines  to  say,  a  couple  of  pounds  a  week, 
and  a  choice  selection  of  mashers  to  choose  from." 

"  Oh  !  that  is  charming.  I  am  sick  of  the  country — 
cowslips,  and  turnips,  and  tree-tops,  and  all  that — 
give  me  town.  Fancy,  to  keep  my  hand  in,  I  had  to 
go  for  a  wretched  young  man  on  a  bicycle  this  after- 
noon— a  perfect  guy,  who  knocked  me  off  my 
tricycle  because  he  could  not  see  beyond  his  stupid 
red  nose." 


A  loud  laugh  replied  to  this,  and  my  shivering 
agony  of  pain  echoed  it. 

"  Yes,"  she  went  on,  "  If  I  can  do  as  well  at 
the  Masherty  with  the  flats  as  I  did  with  this  double- 
eyed  Johnny  to-day,  I  shall  make  London  talk  before 
long,  Charlie." 

"  You  will,  Eva — or  Nelly,  or  whatever  it  is  now — 
you  will." 

"And  then,  Charlie  dear,  how  proud  you  will  be 
of  me,  won't  you  ?  I  have  learnt  well,  haven't  I  ? 
No  one  would  recognize  in  me  the  little  tradesman's 
daughter.    I  am  a  lady,  am  I  not,  Charlie  ?  " 

"  Oh,  rather  !  "  said  the  man's  sneering  voice, 
"  you're  a  perfect  lady,  and  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  having  no  heart,  darling,  haven't  you?  " 

"  You  know  I  love  you,  at  all  events." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  about  that — — but,  I  say, 
what  is  this  ?  " 

He  advanced  to  where  I  was  lying,  and  I  pretended 
that  sleep  was  upon  me  with  an  intensity  which 
served  to  deceive  them  as  they  stood  over  me. 
These  were  the  'ast  words  I  heard  from  the  lips  of 
the  love  of  a  lifetime — ■ 

"  Oh,  I  quite  forgot ;  I  promised  to  meet  that 
bicycling  fellow  here,  and  the  stupid  owl  has  gone 
to  sleep.  Good  thing,  too;  he  was  as  plain  as  a 
rook,  and  a  fearful  spoon." 

I  have  seen  her  once  since  then.  At  the  Masherty 
Theatre,  in  the  costume  of  a  captain]of  the  Guards, 
stands  the  only  woman  I  ever  loved,  and  I  hate  her 
with  a  fell  intensity  which  is  only  equalled  by  the 
wilder  love  I  still  possess  for  her  memory.  I  shall 
never  "mash  "  again.  My  nose  is  so  very  much 
against  me. 
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1.  Always  swagger  in  public.     It  impresses  people. 

2.  Never  read  the  cycling  papers.  You  might 
earn  something. 

3.  Always  shout  when  overtaking  people.  It 
makes  them  jump. 

4.  If  you  can  do  a  mile  in  six  minutes,  enter  for 
all  the  handicaps,  and  fall  in  front  of  the  cracks. 

5.  When  you  write  for  the  Press,  write  on  both 
sides  of  the  paper,  and  ask  the  editor  to  correct 
your  grammar  and  spelling.  He  has  nothing  to  do, 
and  will  be  glad  of  a  little  occupation. 

6.  Always  get  drunk  when  you  go  to  a  smoking 
concert,  and  howl  out  obscenity  at  the  performers. 
It  promotes  conviviality. 


7.  Ride  invariably  on. the  wrong  side  of  the  road 
and  curse  with  great  freedom  anyone  who  may  re- 
monstrate with  you. 

8.  If  you  have  backed  a  man  for  a  race,  and  think 
there  is  one  man  that  can  beat  him,  see  that  this 
adversary's  pedals  are  loosened  before  he  starts. 

9.  If  the  secretary  of  a  club  sends  you  tickets  for 
his  club's  show,  and  asks  you  to  sell  them  for  him — 
sell  them,  and  stick  to  the  proceeds. 

10.  If  you  know  anything  to  a  man's  disadvantage, 
tell  it  to  everyone  you  meet. 

11.  Never  tell  the  truth,  if  a  lie  will  do  as  well. 

12.  If  you  take  a  long  ride,  swear  it's  a  record  for 
something  or  other. —  Wheel  Life. 


A    VISITOR    FROM    AUSTRALIA. 


THE  season  of  1885  will,  in  all  probability,  be  a 
notable  one  in  the  history  of  cycling  on 
account  of  the  number  of  visits  to  English 
soil  by  well-known  wheelmen  of  other  countries. 
Already  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  several 
cyclists  from  across  the  water,  and  promises  of 
other  visits  are  to  hand. 

Our  latest  visitor  is  one  with  whose  name  we  have 
long  been  familiar,  and  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  ser- 
vices he  has  rendered  to  the  cause,  it  was  with 
considerable  gratification  we  heard  of  his  arrival  in 
England.  Mr.  H.  C.  Bagot,  of  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
may  be  considered  in  an  all-round  view  the  pioneer 
wheelman  of  Australia.  He  is  not  only  one  of  the 
earliest  resident  riders,  a  prominent  racing  man  and 
member  of  the  C.T.C.,  but  was  also  for  many  years 
a  hard-working  officer  of  the  Melbourne  C.C.,  and 
the  founder  and  first  editor  of  the  Australian 
Cycling  News.  With  him  it  was  a  case  of  love  at 
first  sight.  A  race  ridden  upon  boneshakers  roused 
his  enthusiasm,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time  a 
velocipede,  "one  of  the  newest  kind,"  was  ordered 
and  duly  received  from  the  city  of  Coventry.  The 
bicycle,  on  its  modern  lines,  had  just  at  that  time 
been  introduced,  and  during  the  next  two  or  three 
years  Mr.  Bagot  became  possessed  of  no  less  than 
fourteen  machines,  successively  discarding  each  as 
further  improvements  were  made.  At  that  period, 
however,  a  good  second-hand  machine  sold  for  even 
more  than  it  had  cost,  so  that  such  rapid  importa- 
tion did  not  mean  the  heavy  pecuniary  loss  which 
might  have  been  expected. 

From  our  conversations  with  Mr.  Bagot  we  are 
able  to  give  the  following  brief  notes  : — 

The  state  of  cycling  in  the  Colonies  at  the  present 
time  is  not  quite  so  promising  as  we  had  imagined, 
the  scarcity  of  good  roads  being  the  main  cause  of 
this.  Formerly,  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  roads 
were  under  the  control  of  various  boards,  similarly 
constituted  to  those  in  England,  but  about  seven 
years  since  that  arrangement  was  altered,  and  as  a 
result  they  have  since  been  steadily  going  from  bad 
to  worse.  As  an  instance,  one  stretch  for  about  15 
miles  out  of  Melbourne,  which  used  to  be  a  favourite 
club  ruHt  and  on  which  good  time  could  be  made, 
is  now  entirely  deserted  by  wheelmen,  and  is  almost 
unrideable.  Victoria  possesses  the  best  roads,  and 
South  Australia  the  next ;  but  in  the  former  colony 
the  railway  has  first  to  be  taken  for  about  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  west  of  Melbourne,  after  which  a  tour 
can  be  made  by  wheel  of  about  500  miles.  Touring 
in  Australia,  however,  is  not  productive  of  the  same 


degree  of  pleasure  that  it  is  in  England.  The 
country  is  flat,  monotonous,  and  uninteresting,  and 
consequently  the  physical  exercise  furnishes  great 
part  of  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived.  Yet,  while 
admitting  this  drawback  in  a  general  way,  our 
cousins  can  lay  claim  to  having  a  Ripley  of  their 
own,  although  it  is  known  to  them  by  the  name  of 
Keilor.  To  this  place,  about  ten  miles  out,  the 
largest  proportion  of  club  runs  are  niade,  and,  like 
our  Surrey  haunt,  owes  great  part  of  its  attraction 
to  feminine  charms.  The  landlady  of  the  Keilor 
Hotel,  who  shows  a  worthy  regard  to  the  material 
wants  of  her  guests,  is  possessed  of  no  less  than  six 
daughters,  each  young  and  each  pretty,  and  it  needs 
very  little  acquaintance  with  cyclists  to  know  that  a 
ride  is  enjo3'ed  none  the  less  because  at  the  end  oi 
it  there  are  half-a-dozen  young  ladies,  with  other 
friends  of  the  same  sex,  who  are  ready  first  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  their  visitors,  and  then  join 
them  in  the  mazy  waltz. 

The  oldest  club  in  the  Colony  is  the  Melbourne 
C.C.,  and  it  still  holds  first  place.  Its  captain,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Burstal,  is  an  accomplished  road-rider  who 
sticks  at  nothing  that  rubber  and  steel  can  surmount. 
The  racing  crack,  Shakelford,  is  also  the  Australian 
champion,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  him  on  the 
path  in  England  during  '86,  if  Mr.  Bagot  can  take 
back  the  decision  that  our  tracks  are  appreciably 
faster  than  the  Colonial  ones,  as  his  present  times 
only  require  a  small  allowance  to  equal  our  own. 

Unlike  in  other  countries,  tricycling  has  not  struck 
firm  root,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  does  not  increase,  and, 
of  course,  the  reason  here  is  entirely  on  account  of 
the  badness  of  the  roads.  Where  a  bicycle  can  go 
only  with  great  difficulty,  it  is  impossible  for  a  three- 
tracker  to  go  at  all.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
as  the  tricycle  is,  undoubtedly,  the  machine  most 
serviceable  in  bringing  the  pleasures,  objects  and 
advantages  of  cycling  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
at  large.  Nor  do  the  Austi^alians  take  kindly  to  the 
"  safety,"  it  being  held  infra  dig.  for  an  A.B.  cyclist 
to  be  allured  by  the  ease  obtained  from  its  use. 

Almost  every  maker  is  now  represented  by  an 
agent,  in  addition  to  the  branch  houses  of  the  biggest 
firms  ;  in  fact,  the  demand  does  not  keep  pace  with 
the  supply,  and  it  is  thought  that,  in  many  cases, 
sales  are  effected  at  no  profit,  rather  than  face  the 
other  alternative  of  letting  stock  stand  idle. 

As  yet,  the  Makers'  Amateur  question  is  only  just       1 
beginning  to  make  itself  perceptible,  and  it  is  not      \ 
expected  to  develop   to   any  very    serious    extent. 
One  ground  upon  which  this  hope  is  based  is  the 
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fact  that  the  prizes  offered  ai-e  much  more  vakiable 
than  with  us,  and  consequently  form  the  first  con- 
sideration in  a  racing  man's  mind.  A  seventy-guinea 
piano  is  not  at  all  a  bad  inducement  for  a  ten  miles 
race,  and  the  tendency  is  rather  to  increase  the 
value  of  prizes  than  to  lower  them. 

Many  Colonials  hold  the  opinion  that  in  the  matter 
of  prizes  we  have  pursued  an  unwise  course ;  they 
say  that  until  we  offer  a  prize  of  really  handsome 
value,  the  public  at  large  will  not  believe  cycling  to 
be  the  important  sport  it  is,  and  that  we  cannot 
expect  the  outside  world  to  show  any  curiosity  or 
enthusiasm  in  an  event  where  the  only  inducement 
is  the  value  of  a  ten-pound  note  and  glory.  They 
point  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  attendance 
here,  which,  even  at  the  Surrey  meeting,  hardly 
reaches  10,000,  while  the  Australian  Inter-Colonial 
races  drew  15,060,  and  left  a  money  profit  of  ;^30o. 
Whether  the  reason  alleged  be  the  true  one  or  not, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  English  people    and 


Press  betray  an  irritating  blindness  to  the  extent  and 
organisation  of  the  wheel  world  in  their  midst, 
and  it  is  solely  on  this  account  that  our  endeavours 
to  secure  due  recognition  have  been  so  unnecessarily 
prolonged. 

Before  leaving  Melbourne  a  handsome  banquet 
was  given  Mr.  Bagot,  to  form  the  occasion  for  wishing 
him  "  God  speed,"  and  to  send  a  greeting  to  English 
wheelmen,  and  it  is  from  the  published  accounts  of 
this  pleasant  reunion  that  we  ascertain  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  brother  cyclists.  Mr.  Bagot 
intends  making  the  present  a  leisurely  visit  and 
seeing  most  of  the  beauties  of  England  and  the  Sister 
Isle.  We  hope  that  all  his  expectations  will  be  fully 
realized,  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  take  back  plea- 
sant memories  of  English  cycling  and  English  cyclists, 
and  give  such  an  account  that  we  may  soon  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  more  of  the  "boys"  from 
Australia. 
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Mr.  Thom 

THE  recent  visit  of  Thomas  Stevens  to  this 
country,  marking  the  first  stage  of  his  pro- 
posed trip  round  the  world,  has  necessarily 
brought  the  subject  of  his  journey  into  greater 
prominence  than  it  had  before  attained  among  us, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  the  addition  of  his  portrait  to 
our  gallery  of  Cycling  Celebrities  will  afford  pleasure 
to  all  readers  of  the  "  Wheel  World." 

The  grand  tour  was  commenced  at  San  Francisco 
in  May  of  last  year,  from  which  city  he  made  his 
solitary  trail  right  across  the  American  Continent 
to  New  York.  This  in  itself  is  a  remarkable  feat, 
and  one  in  which  he  may  well  take  considerable 
pride,  especially  as  it  was  commenced  and  finished, 
pecuniarily  and  otherwise,  by  his  own  unaided  efforts. 
At  this  point,  however,  an  arrangement  was  made 
that  he  should  continue  his  journey  as  the  represen- 
tative and  at  the  expense  of  the  American  magazine 
"Outing," sending  home, as  he  progresses,  a  descrip- 
tive account  of  his  journey,  with  sketches  and  photo- 
graphs for  illustrating  purposes. 

After  wintering  in  New  York  and  Boston,  Mr. 
Stevens  crossed  to  Liverpool,  and  on  May  ist  con- 
tinued his  ride,  passing  through  London  to  Brighton, 
Newhaven  and  Paris.  From  thence  he  goes  to  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Constantinople  to  Teheran,  where  he 
proposes  to  spend  the  coming  winter.  Next  year  he 
will  resume  his  journey,  crossing  the  North  of  India, 


AS  Stevens. 

through  China,  down  the  Valley  of  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang  to  Shanghai,  from  whence  he  will  sail  to 
San  Francisco,  thus  completing  his  circuit  of  the 
globe,  without  other  means  of  progression  on  land 
than  his  bicycle. 

The  difficulties  which  will  have  to  be  overcome 
are  neither  few  nor  small ;  not  only  will  there  be  bad 
roads,  and  in  some  places  no  roads  at  all,  necessi- 
tating pushing  and  even  carrying  the  machine,  but 
scarcity  of  provisions,  badness  of  water,  unhealthi- 
ness  of  climate,  and  hostility  of  the  inhabitants  all 
amount  to  a  very  heavy  chance  on  the  side  of 
failure.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  strange 
manners  and  customs  often  furnish  cause  for  unin- 
tentional misunderstanding,  which  may  easily  de- 
velop into  circumstances  of  considerable  danger. 
Mr.  Stevens,  however,  clearly  sees  what  lies  in  his 
path,  and  if  phj'sical  strength  and  endarance,  com- 
bined with  a  calm  persistence  and  courage,  can 
accomplish  the  feat,  he  will. 

An  illustrated  account  of  his  journey  across 
America  is  now  appearing  in  "Outing,"  and  makes 
most  interesting  reading,  while  it  furnishes  the 
strongest  possible  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
bicycle  as  a  means  of  travel. 

Mr.  Stevens  is  a  native  of  Berkhamsted,  and  is 
in  his  30th  year,  of  medium  height,  well  proportioned, 
muscular  build,  with  the  clear  grey  eye  that  always 
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means  "  business."  He  left  England  when  quite 
young,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  farming 
operations  in  one  of  the  Western  States,  and  has 
thus  had  just  the  veiy  training  necessary  for  a 
journey  requiring  an  immense  amount  of  energy  and 
endurance. 

We  heartily  hope  that  Mr.  Stevens  will  finish  his 
journey  in  safety.  There  is  no  spirit  of  vainglory 
about  the  man  ;  his  quiet,  genuine  demeanour 
claims  the  credit  due  to  any  great  traveller,  and  the 
fact  that  the  journey  will  be  turned  to  account  by 
"  Outing,"  as  well,  perhaps,  by  the  Pope  Manufac- 
turing Company,  is  no  drawback  to  its  merits. 
Rather,  there  is  every  praise  to  be  given  them  for 
the  enterprise  they  have  displayed,  and  we  trust  they 
will  receive  full  profit  from  it. 

The  distance  to  be  traversed  is  about  10,000  miles, 


end  is  expected  to  take  about  eighteen  months  or 
two  years.  If  at  some  point  the  despatches  suddenly 
cease,  and  uneasy  rumour  takes  the  place  of  definito 
news,  the  "Wheel  World  "  may  give  a  call  for  the 
services  of  some  cycling  Stanley  to  journey  in  search 
of  the  missing  explorer,  while  a  subsequent  number 
may  give  as  a  frontispiece  an  incident  worthy  of 
preservation  :  Scene — A  village  in  Central  Asia.  Two 
weather-beaten  figures  advancing  eagerly  towards 
each  other,  the  one  hopeful  and  expectant  at  the 
sight  of  another  European  in  that  out-of-the-way 
place,  and  the  other,  gratified  at  the  successful  end 
to  his  journey,  regulating  his  manner  by  the  usages 
of  pnUte  society,  and  raising  his  cap,  utters  the 
suggestive  and  historical  words — "  Mr.  Stevens,  I 
presume  ?  " 
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THE  approach  of  Whitsuntide  evokes  the  in- 
evitable quantity  of  bootless  grumbling  at  the 
weather.  May  having — up  to  the  time  of 
writing — been  a  singularly  un-May-like  month  ;  and 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  delightful  weather  which 
enabled  cyclists  to  ride  so  unremittingly  last  year, 
the  present  season  is  making  bores  of  us  all,  for  we 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  meteorological  mix-up,  and 
by  talking  about  the  weather  we  are  all  making 
nuisances  of  ourselves. 


The    position    consistently    maintained    by    the 
N.C.U.  with  regard  to  the  aggressive  action  of  the 

A. A.  A.  is but  no     I  will  Jtot  inflict  any  more  of 

this  dreadful  topic  upon  my  readers.  Cyclists  who 
want  to  revel  in  the  subject  can  have  their  fill  to 
repletion  by  turning  to  that  weekly  journal,  Tlie 
Trtcyclist,  wherein  George  Lacy  H.  tires  not  of  the 
interminable  controversy. 


The  amateur  cyclist  is  once'again  defined  by  the 
Union,  and  for  a  time  we  shall  be  content  to  use  the 
phraseology  which  the  concentrated  wisdom  of 
Executive  and  Council  has  decreed  law.  A  little 
tightening  of  the  strings  surrounding  the  amateur's 
conduct  with  respect  to  his  prizes  and  his  occupa- 
tion are  the  only  departures,  but  already  the  un- 
equivocal restrictions  placed  upon  the  employment 
by  cycle-makers  of  men  to  ride  their  machines  is 
bearing  fruit  ;  and  if  the  clubs  will  only  back  up  the 
Union  by  declining  to  receive  the  entries  of  doubt- 
ful men,  the  vexed  abuse  of  "  the  maker's  amateur  " 
will  be  checked, 


Taking  one  consideration  with  another,  the 
Council  of  the  Union  is  adunderheadedbody,  afraid 
to  speak  up  for  its  own  rights  ;  and  members  of  the 
Executive  evidently  recognise  the  fact,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  it  by  assuming  an  air 
of  autocracy  which  is  becoming  unbearable.  Be- 
cause the  Executive  wants  a  thing  done  one  way, 
the  Council  will  not  vote  in  support  of  a  proposal  to 
do  the  thing  another  way,  even  though,  on  subse- 
quent reflection,  the  Council  sees  that  it  has  made 
an  ass  of  itself.  Perhaps  the  most  crying  abuse  of 
modern  times  is  the  absolute  ignorance  in  which  the 
Council  and  the  pubhc  find  themselves  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  financial  position  of  the  Union.  At  the 
best,  the  Union's  accounts  are  very  badly  kept ;  and 
at  the  best  the  Union's  treasurer  displays  a  very 
indiscreet  indifference  to  the  voice  of  the  Council 
and  the  outside  public. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Touring  Club  was  an 
unexciting  gathering  withal,  resulting  in  no  radical 
changes ;  and  now  that  the  Road  Book  is  fairly  on 
its  way  towards  completion,  the  C.T.C.  will  probably 
settle  down  into  quite  a  dull  and  uneventful  routine. 
A  peculiar  feature  about  this  mammoth  club  is  the 
purely  pen-and-ink  nature  of  its  work.  Nobody 
ever  attempts  to  organise  club  tours  such  as  are  so 
successful  in  America  ;  the  only  official  tours  ever 
mooted  were  Stanley  Cotterell's  intended  party  from 
John-o'-Groat's  to  Land's  End,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  club's  existence,  which  came  to  nothing,  and 
Sellors's  project  for  an  Easter  tour  around  the  No.  11, 
Eastern    English    District,    which  fell    through,    I 
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believe,  on  account  of  bad  weather.  Yet  touring  by 
cycle  would  decidedly  be  promoted  if  some  experi- 
enced members  were  to  organise  judiciously  arranged 
tours  for  the  express  behoof  of  riders  to  whom  tour- 
ing is  a  comparatively  new  thing. 


C.  H.  Larrette  has  beaten  A.  Nixon  in  a  tricycle 
race  of  23  miles  duration,  on  the  road ;  and  every- 
body seems  glad — saving,  of  course,  a  few  of  the 
latter  rider's  friends — because  there  is  no  brag  or 
bluster  about  Larrette,  and  cyclists  dearly  like  to  see 
the  downfall  of  anybody  who  is  known  to  possess 
any  conspicuous  degree  of  self-esteem. 


The  series  of  national  exhibitions  at  South  Ken- 
sington is  becoming  quite  a  permanent  institution 
in  London,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much 
consequence  what  the  exhibits  consist  of,  so  long  as 
there  is  something  to  see,  plenty  of  refreshment  bars, 
and  occasional  bands  of  music,  the  public  will  go 
again  and  again.  After  so  much  talk,  it  is  dis- 
appointing to  find  so  very  little  wool  result  in  our 
department  at  the  Exhibition  of  Inventions,  the 
bicycles  and  tricycles  being  crowded  into  one  of  the 
least  accessible  corners  of  the  mazy  group  of  build- 
ings under  the  shadow  of  the  Albert  Hall.  Still, 
every  little  helps,  and  for  cycles  to  be  at  a  South 
Kensington  exhibition  means  a  distinct  advance. 


Inter-club  runs  used  to  be  much  more  elaborate 
affairs  than  they  have  of  late  years  become.  In  the 
middle  ages  of  cycling,  the  regular  thing  was  for  two 
adjacently-situated  clubs  to  meet  and  ride  out  to 
their  destination  in  formal  array,  the  men  of  each 
club  alternating  in  the  procession,  and  fraternising 
on  the  road.  Now-a-days'  club-runs  generally  mean 
the  departure  of  the  captain  and  one  or  two  others 
at  the  appointed  time,  and  the  gradual  arrival  of 
more  or  less  numerous  parties  of  members  at  the 
destination  after  the  official  party  has  reached  it. 
Four  of  our  largest  clubs  have  gone  even  further 
this  spring,  and  there  must  have  been  two  very 
pleasant  gatherings  at  St.  Albans  and  Norman  Cross 
respectively,  when  the  London  B.C.  met  the  Cam- 
bridge University  B.C.  at  the  former  place,  and  the 
London  Scottish  B.C.  met  the  Speedwell  B.C.  at 
the  latter. 


The  Harrogate  of  the  South  this  year  is  to  be 
located  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  So  they  say.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  Southern  cyclists  will  pull  to- 
gether as  willingly  as  the  Northerners,  and  make 
Kent  as  heartily-joyous  a  county  as  Yorkshire  is 
every  August. 

;[:        =(:        ^: 

Dwarf  bicycles,  which  people  will  persist  in  calling 
"safety"  bicycles,  are   apparently   destined  to   be 


ranked  faster  than  tricycles  on  the  jiath  as  well  as 
the  road.  A  race  for  the  professional  championship 
at  safety-bicycling  resulted  in  Howell  proving  that  a 
dwarf  machine,  geared  up,  can  go  20  miles  on  the 
path  in  i  hour  3  min.  5J  sec,  the  last  quarter-mile 
being  covered  in  39I  sec.  In  the  amateur  ranks,  too, 
Engleheart  is  proving  the  pace  to  be  got  out  of  a 
dwarf  by  winning  a  second-class  scratch  race  on 
one,  beating  a  lot  of  good  men,  who  were  all  mounted 
on  the  common  or  path-racing  bicycle. 

The  Barnes  Meet  of  Tricyclists  has  come  and  gone, 
and  sundry  enthusiastic  novices  are  pleased  with 
themselves  for  having  assisted  at  the  annual  turn- 
out of  a  few  tricycling  clubs.  Reports  have  muddled 
up  the  numbers  present  pretty  considerably;  but  I 
am  able  to  state  that,  whatever  mistakes  were  made 
in  the  actual  numbers  riding  with  separate  clubs, 
the  total  number  of  tricyclists  who  took  part  in  the 
procession  was  five  hundred  and  twelve. 

Ripley  Church  affords  the  sensation  of  the  time. 
The  misguided  gang  of  lunatics  who  make  Ripley 
their  only  point  of  attraction  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
have  now  the  opportunity  to  combine  sanctity  with 
scorching,  piety  with  anti-Sabbatarianism,  by  at- 
tending the  services  organised  for  their  express 
behalf  at  Ripley  Church.  And  a  deal  of  fuss  they 
make  about  it,  too,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  men 
every  whit  as  fond  of  fast  riding  as  they,  are  in  the 
habit  of  cycling  from  town  to  a  multitude  of  varying 
scenes  on  Sundays,  and  attending  church  service 
without  any  Pharisaical  display  of  their  goodness. 
The  Ripley  Road  craze  is  positively  harmful  to 
cyclists ;  men  would  be  infinitely  better  in  all 
respects  for  varying  the  direction  of  their  journeyings. 


For  a  Surrey  B.C.  race-meeting  to  be  noted  tame 
is  indeed  a  novelty.  Such,  nevertheless,  was  the  fate 
of  the  Spring  meeting  at  the  Oval  this  year.  Up  to 
now,  the  Birchfield  Bicycle  Club,  at  Birmingham, 
has  scored  the  best  race-meeting  of  the  year ; 
although  the  meeting  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  John 
Keen's  benefit  was  a  tolerably  successful  one,  too. 


Not  a  single  bicyclist  of  London  took  the  paiiis  to 
meet  or  join  Thomas  Stevens  on  his  way  through 
England.  It  was  left  for  some  tricyclists  to  honour 
the  plucky  traveller  by  meeting  him  North  of  the 
Metropolis  and  riding  with  him  to  the  extremity  of 
his  English  journey.  At  Liverpool  and  Brighton 
things  were  different,  a  number  of  the  Liverpool 
Anfield  B.C.,  Tourists  B.C.,  Old  Boys  B.C.,  and 
others,  and  of  the  Kemp  Town  Rangers  B.C.  from 
Brighton,  helping  to  escort  the  long-distance  tourist 
in  their  respective  districts  ;  but  even  then  it  was 
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left  for  two  tricyclists  of  London  and  two  tricyclists 
of  Brighton  to  give  him  a  final  send-off  fiom  the 
quay  at  Newhaven.  If  Stevens  succeeds  in  his 
task,  bicyclists  will  be  elated  indeed,  the  penetrating 
of  China  being  an  unprecedented  task  for  a  European ; 
but  the  bicyclists  of  London  cannot  be  said  to  have 
exhibited  an  hospitable  or  unselfish  spirit  towards 
Stevens,  although  the  man  has  fifty  times  more 
claim  upon  their  good-will  than  any  of  the  pot- 
hunting  sprinters  who  are  always  being  feted  and 
cottoned-down-to  as  heroes  of  the  hour. 


The  weekly  Press  devoted  to  cycling  continues  to 
war  about  itself  and  its  contemporaries.  A  few  editors 
who  will  edit,  and  do  nothing  but  edit,  the  writings- 
of  their  staff,  are  badly  wanted.  One  of  the  best 
things  that  could  happen  for  the  good  of  the  cycling 
sport  would  be  for  all  the  papers  to  be  under  the 
censorship  of  one  thoroughly  impartial  man  who 
would  sternly  excise  frivolous  and  quarrelsome 
matter.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  only  person 
capable  of  filling  such  a  position  would  be 

Axis. 
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I  am  glad  to  observe  that  almost  all  the  cycling 
clubs  of  Ireland  are  now  in  full  swing,  some  of  the 
most  prominent  having  fixed  the  dates  of  their 
annual  race  meetings.  The  extent  to  which  cycling 
has  developed  within  the  past  year  is  something 
surprising.  We  see  nothing  but  new  clubs  starting 
up  week  after  week,  with  their  carefully-regulated 
meet-cards,  etc.  This  is  showing  greatly  the  benefits 
of  the  physical  attributes  of  the  wheel.  According 
to  the  meteorologists'  reports,  we  are  promised  a 
good  spell  of  "  decent "  weather,  and  I  hope  the 
reports  will  not  prove  untrue,  but  that  we  shall  have 
a  "  bumper  "  season. 

The  Irish  Cycling  Association  report  with  great 
satisfaction  the  receipt  by  them  of  over  ;^ioo,  after 
paying  all  expenses  of  the  late  meeting  of  their 
association,  held  at  Ball's  Bridge.  I  congratulate 
the  I.e. A.  on  their  success. 

*     *     * 

Another  wheel  luminary  is  to  the  front  again  this 
year  in  the  person  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Levis,  of  the  Cork 
B.C.  It  will  be  remembered  by  most  cyclists 
that  Mr.  Levis  is  the  holder  of  the  one,  four,  ten 
and  fifty  miles  championships  of  Ireland  for  the 
year  1883.  Mr.  Levis  almost  immediately  after  this, 
owing  to  very  pressing  engagements  on  his  time,  had 
to  relinquish  the  wheel,  but  not  for  very  long.  I 
expect  to  see  a  very  hard  push  between  o.ir 
champion,  McKay,  and  him  for  the  same  respective 
championships  for  this  year. 


The  cyclmg  items  in  the  programme  of  the 
Caledonian  Games  Committee  meeting  promise  to 
be  very  well  patronised,  several  of  the  leading 
"  fliers  "  having  already  sent  in  their  entries.  The 
meetmg  will  undoubtedly  be  a  great  success,  and 
all  riders  who  can  do  so  without  inconvenience 
should  witness  the  contests.  Mr.  Levis  will  appear 
on  the  track  in,  I  hope,  his  old  form. 


By-the-bye,  I  hear  Mr.  McKay,  owing  to  pressing 
business  calls,  will  be  unable  to  compete  in  any 
cycling  event  before  the  championship  meetings,  to 
be  held  in  June  next. 

I  am  informed  that  the  standard  times  for  the  one, 
four,  and  ten  miles  championships  have  been  (owing 
to  the  performance  this  year  being  on  the  excellent 
grounds  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society)  cut  down  to 
the  respective  times  of  2m.  57s.  for  the  one  mile, 
12m.  25s.  for  the  four  miles,  and  32m.  los.  for  the 
ten  miles.  This  is  certainly  advancing  in  our  time 
record  if  accomplished. 

The  Leinster  Cycling  Club  have  decided  on  hold- 
ing their  race  meeting  this  year  on  the  Ball's  Bridge 
Grounds  on  Saturday,  the  13th  June,  when  several 
interesting  items  will  be  submitted  for  decision. 

The  Irish  Cyclists'  Association,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Amateur  Athletic  Association,  purpose 
holding  the  annual  championships  at  Ball's  Bridge 
on  nth  July. 

The  Northern  Cycling  Club,  Belfast,  has  become 
affiliated  with  the  I.C.A.,  and  several  other  pro- 
vincial clubs  are  expected  shortly  to  join. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  I.C.C.A.  the  following 
new  members  were  duly  elected — W.  Waddell,  H. 
J.  Macrory,  A.  Ducross,  and  J.  F.  Barry,  the  latter 
of  whom,  I  am  informed,  has  already  invested  in  a 
"  racer." 


The  General  Meet  of  Cyclists  will  be  held  in  the 
Phoenix  Park  on  the  6th  June,  when,  if  the  weather 
be  propitious,  a  great  gathering  is  anticipated. 
Before  the  meet  a  ten  miles  handicap  race  will  be 
held,  also  a  two  miles  tricycle  race.  After  the  meet 
the  various  clqbg  will  be  photographed  collectively. 
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The  inter-University  bicycle  race  will  be  held  at 
Ball's  Bridge  on  the  22nd  June.  The  contest  will  be 
between  the  Cambridge,  Edinburgh  and  University 
B.C.'s  ;  and  it  is  proposed  also  to  hold  some  handi- 
cap bicycle  and  tricycle  races  between  the  respective 
"  University  "  races.  The  events  promise  to  be  very 
closely  contested. 

The  cycUng  events  at  Kilreany,  held  on  the  14th 
ult.,  were  attended  with  fine  weather,  but  the  racing 
track  was  anything  but  what  would  be  desired.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  the  finals  in  each  event : — 
Mile  open  handicap,  H.  Jolly,  80  yds  (i);  J.  Williams, 
100  yds  (2)  ;  W.  McCourt,  scratch  (3).  Time, 
3m.    35s.       A.    McCormack,    no    yds   (i)  ;    J.    W. 


Williams,  200  yds  (2) ;  W.  Hoey,  220  yds  (3). 
Neither  of  the  races  excited  any  great  interest 
amongst  the  spectators,  as  the  going  was  wretched, 
owing,  presumably,  to  the  bad  state  of  the  course. 


A  three  miles  bicycle  handicap  was  decided  at  the 
Mallow  Athletic  Sports,  held  same  date,  and  resulted 
as  follows  :—W.  R.  McTaggart,  Cork  B.C.,  95  yds  (i) ; 
T.  McNamara  Ward,  Queen's  College,  Cork  A.C.  (2) ; 
Thomas  B.  Thornhill,  20  yds  (3).  Levis  was  entered 
scratch  in  this  race,  but  owing  to  the  crank  of  his 
machine  snapping  almost  immediately  after  starting, 
he  was  done  out  of  what  I  think  was  a  walk-over  for 
him. 

Athcliath. 


->-»-^ 
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It  seems  as  if  the  nine  to  seven  hours  which 
Speechly  in  his  new  duties  works  do  not  suit  him  so 
well  as  emulating  the  Trafalgar  Square  fountains  in 
a  Government  office,  and  "  playing  from  ten  to  four ; " 
anyhow,  he  is  in  very  poor  condition  up  to  date,  and 
I  fancy,  even  without  the  loosening  of  his  pedal, 
would  have  had  no  look  in  at  the  Surrey  ten  miles 
scratch  race.  The  racing  generally  at  the  Oval,  by- 
the-bye,  was  voted  slow,  but  there  was  a  swinging 

"gate." 

*     *    * 

Engleheart  on  his  "  Kangaroo"  safety  bicycle  has 
been  the  wonder  of  the  month,  for  not  only  did  he 
do  a  first-class  performance  in  the  Oval  ten  miles 
amongst  the  first-class  men,  but  he  rode  all  the 
second-class  scratch  men  fairly  off  their  pins  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  and  brought  his  dwarf  machine 
in  first.  Furnival,  of  the  Berretta,  following  up 
victory  after  victory,  has  already  become  a  scratch 
man,  and  if  he  only  could  ride  better — fast  as  he  is 
he  is  a  wretched  cyclist  for  style — he  would  be  about 
the  best  man  we  have  in  a  few  short  weeks.  Gate- 
house, of  the  Cambridge  University,  whose  style  is 
excellent,  has  been  showing  good  pace,  but  has  found 
his  match  in  Mayes,  the  Centaur  man.  I  always 
like  to  speak  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  the  club  in 
the  colours  of  which  he  first  makes  his  name;  thus, 
Mayes  to  me  is  always  a  Centaur,  J.  D.  Butler 
always  a  Dane,  Tacagni  always  a  Canonbury  man. 


W.  Brown  always  a  "  Man  of  Kent,"  and  J.  F. 
Griffith  a  Surrey  man  pure  and  simple.  I  suppose 
it  is  c'ub  prizes  which  cause  men  to  join  racing  clubs 
and  forget  their  old  and  early  loves.  Mayes,  if  he 
keeps  in  form,  will  be  one  of  our  best  men  this  year, 
undoubtedly. 

*  ■!■■         t- 

Amongst  tricyclists  Sydney  Lee  should  be  well  to 
the  front  on  the  path,  and  the  way  he  mowed  Letch 
ford  down  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  at  the  first  May 
meeting  proved  his  great  turn  of  speed.  Cripps, 
also,  will  be  a  tough  customer  on  the  three-wheel 
track.  A  few  men  fancy  Corsellis  for  some  of  the 
championships,  but  I  stick  to  my  1884  expressed 
opinion  that  he  is  a  much  overrated  man,  with  but 
two  things  in  his  favour — a  sharp  turn  of  speed  for  a 
final  burst,  and  ample  opportunities  to  have  the  best 
of  machines  and  training. 

Duncan  and  a  few  other  young  riders  are  coming 
on  well,  and  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  several 
young  riders  are  not  going  off.  I  refer  to  the  "great 
unknown"  who  ran  at  the  Rock  Ferry  Sports.  Very 
select  sports  are  they.  Perhaps ;  but  these  are  not 
the  days  of  gentlemen  amateurs,  and  unless  cycling 
races  be  held  under  N.C.U.  rules  the  best  sports,  as 
well  as  the  worst,  must  be  sternly  tabooed,  and  men 
running  at  them  promptly  suspended.     At  least,  so 

thinks  SCORCHALONG. 


AT    MY    OPEN    WINDOW. 


'G' 


O  it,  '  Old-uia,'  "  is  one  of  the  whispers 
which  came  through  my  window  last 
month,  and,  after  it,  followed  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  long-talked-of  match  between 
Charles  Larrette,  of  Bell's  Life;  an  ex-runner  and 
bicyclist,  and  Alfred  Nixon,  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Tricycle  Club,  the  celebrated  long-distance  road 
rider,  had  come  off  and  resulted  in  the  victory  of 
the  older  man — Larrette — who  carries  44  summers  to 
Nixon's  39.  It  was  a  gamely  contested  match,  over 
23  miles  of  excellent  but  undulating  road  from 
Croydon  to  Handcross,  and  the  winner  owed  much 
to  his  coach,  C.  E.  Liles,  the  amateur  champion  of 
bi's  and  tri's,  and  the  comparative  lightness  of  his 
machine.  Pluck,  however,  also  entered  lai^gely  into 
the. matter.  The  time  was  ih.  40m.  15s.,  or  nearly 
14  miles  an  hour. 


The  Surrey's  somewhat  disloyal  action  to  the 
N.C.U.  in  prohibiting  the  starting  in  their  ten  miles 
scratch  race  of  amateurs  "  passed  "  by  the  governing 
body,  was  productive  only  of  inconvenience  to  H. 
A.  Speechly,  Cripps,  to  the  delight  of  all  men  who 
like  fair  play,  driving  a  coach  and  four  through  the 
rule  by  coming  into  a  fortune  and  resigning  his 
appointment  at  Humber's  works.  English  has  since 
followed  suit,  and  thoughtful  men  are  asking  what 
the  Surrey  have  gained  by  their  action.  Cripps  and 
English  still  do  nothing  but  train  and  race.  When 
they  rode  as  makers'  amateurs  we  knew  that  they 
rode  to  win,  and  while  we  do  not  suggest  even  for  a 
moment  that  they  will  do  otherwise  now,  we  ask 
what  have  the  Surrey  gained' by  their  action  beyond 
showing  that  they  are  just  N.C.U.  so  long  as  N.C.U. 
rules  suit  them  and  no  further  ?  At  a  time  when  it 
behoves  all  cyclists  to  stick  together  in  order  to 
combat  the  Amateur  Athletic  Association  this  show- 
ing of  the  Surrey's  hand  is  to  be  regretted  ! 


opened,  and  amongst  the  Road  Carriages  are  to 
be  found  specimens  of  bicycle,  tricycle,  and  safety, 
besides  several  wonderful  products  of  inventors' 
brains  in  the  velocipede  line  ;  inventions,  in  fact, 
much  more  wonderful  than  practical.  There  will, 
however,  now  be  a  definite'  object  in  those  visits  to 
the  "  Inventionaries  "  which,  following  the  practice 
of  the  "  Fisheries  "  and  the  "  Healtheries,"  cyclists 
are  wont  to  make  to  South  Kensington.  Singer ; 
Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper;  Humber  and  Co.; 
Marriott  and  Cooper;  the  Coventry  Machinists'  Co.; 
the  Surrey  Machinists'  Co. ;  Rudge  and  Co.,  and 
all  the  best  known  firms  are  represented  at  the 
Show. 


The    International     Inventions     Exhibition    has 


The  Metropolitan  Tricycle  Meet  was  success- 
fully held  on  Barnes  Common  on  the  gth  May, 
when  444  riders  of  tricycles  of  various  sorts  took 
part  in  the  procession,  which  was  headed  this 
year  by  a  new  chief  marshal,  Mr.  Scarlett- 
Thompson,  of  the  Wandsworth  T.C.,  the  marshal 
of  past  years,  Mr.  W.  T.  Davey,  being,  unfortu- 
nately for  him,  hors  de  combat  at  present.  Once 
again,  however,  Mr.  C.  W.  Nairn,  the  London 
Editor  of  The  Cyclist,  put  in  an  appearance  as  official 
bugler,  a  post  he  has  held  since  the  commencement 
of  these  gatherings.  His  duties  did  not,  however, 
prevent  his  penning  by  far  the  best  account  of  the 
meet  given  in  any  of  the  cycling  papers,  the  two 
other  Fleet  Street  journals,;  in  particular — W.  and 
the  C.T. — apparently  dishing  up  a  programme  and 
the  honorary  secretary's  official  report  as  their 
special  correspondent's  effort.  Tricyclists  should, 
and  no  doubt  will,  be  grateful  for  the  small  mercies 
vouchsafed  to  them.  We  only  trustHhat  the  absence 
of  thej-;usual  complimentary-tea  tickets  did  not 
have  a 'prejudicial  effect  on  our  weekly  contempo- 
raries ! 

Vet. 
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TRADE    MARK. 


The  "Facile"  Safety  Bicycle 

(BBALE  &  STRAWS  'PATBHT.) 
On  the  16th  September,  Mr.  J.  H.  Adams  rode  243^  miles  in  14 
hours  over  roads  by  no  means  invariably  good.  Surely  this  per- 
formance, taken  together  -with  the  other  splendid  records  of  the 
"  Facile,"  and  with  the  admitted  safety  and  comfort  of  the  machine, 
is  enough  to  stamp  it  as  altsolutely  the  best  roadster  ever 
introduced.  Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 

SOI.K    9IAIVUrACTI7BER9- 


ELLIS  &  CO.,  LMTD.,  165,  FLEET  ST-,  LONDON,  E.C. 

mUTIGUS  IN  sgotlandT^ 

PS-  CHEAP   EDITION. 

KSSES.  Nixon  and  Webb  by  their  recent  rides  haying  drawn  inoreasea  attention  to  North  Britain  aa 
a  Touring  ground  for  Cyclists,  the  pubUshera   have  prepared  a  cheaper  edition  of  the  above  work. 

The  author,  a  retired  naval  man,  laid  down  his  tour  (covering  2,500  miles)  so  as  to  embrace  the  most 
interesting  and  romantic  sci'nery  in  Scotland,  and  being  deprived  of  the  company  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  to  have  joined  him  at  Sligichan,  had  to  ride  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  alone.  This,  however, 
rnther  adds  to  the  value  of  the  book  than  otherwise,  as  the  dilemmas  and  shifts  he  was  put  to  neces- 
sitate the  introduction  of  information  which  would  otherwise  perhaps  have  been  wanting.  Many 
persons  have  an  idea  that  accounts  of  Tours  furnish  rather  dry  reading,  but  this  depends  on  the  way 
they  are  written,  and  in  the  present  instance  their  minds  will  be  agreeably  disabused. 

Although  giving  valuable  details  as  to  condition  of  roads,  capabilities  of  hotels,  equipment,  make- 
shifts, &e.,  yet  there  was  so  much  of  interest  encountered,  and  the  record  is  so  pleasantly  written,  that 
it  is  in  every  sense  a  readable  book.  All  Tourists,  whether  in  Scotland  or  not,  should  accompany 
"  Nauticus"  in  his  trip,  as  they  will  find  much  in  the  descriptions  of  persons  met,  difBculties  overcome 
and  places  visited  to  materially  increase  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  their  own  future  journeys.  The 
taking  illustrations  and  map  complete  a  very  cheap  2s.  volume. 

31  niustrations.      Demy  8vo.      200  Pages.     Price  2s.,  by  post  2s.  3cl. 

Of  aU  Booksellers,  or  of  the  Publishers, 

ILIFFE  &  SON,    98,    FLEET    STREET,    LONDON. 

'§n%  W0tipi/  The  BiGVGle  South' 

Fachblatt  fur  die  Gesammt-lnteressen 
des  Deutschen  Velocipeden-Sports.  Der 
Ill.Jahrgang  (Juli1883Juni  bis1884)ent- 
halt  jeden  monat  interessante  Rundschau, 
Portraits,Biographien,illu8trirteNovellet- 
ten,  Berichte  von  Wettfahren,  Touren,(S:c. 
Nur  noch  einige  Exemeplare  zum  Abon- 
nements  preis  von  5/- 

"JAllCH 

fur  1884  (II.  Jahrgang)  un  enttehrlich 
fur  Jeden  Velocipedisten.  Preis  porto- 
frei1/6.     Briefmarken  angenommen. 

IM  VERLAG 
T.  H.  S.  WALKER  (Eedaotion  "Dai  Velooipod"), 

18,KRAUSENSTRASSE,  BERLIN,  W. 
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BICYCLES  * 

THE  CHAMPION  SAFETY. 

PBICE    £10    10s. 

NANCY  LEE  S  NONSUCH. 

TRICYCLES: 

PARAGON  ^^' 

FLYING  SCUD. 

Liberal  Discounts  for  Cash,  or  on  Easy  Terms. 
Lists  and  all  Information  Free. 

"Champion  Safety."  'i"I"l«'i"i&'i"i"i"^'I'ii"I"^'I"i"i"i«>I"i"i"^  "f^  '' Flying  Scud."  / 

Soutb  Xonbon  /Iftacbiniste'  Co,, 

COOPER    KITCHEN,   Manager. 

CITY  OFFICES  AND  SHOW  ROOMS: 

Tower  Chambers,  Moorgate  Street;  &  /Ibion  Place,  Londoi)  Wall,  E.C. 

A  Large  Stock  of  Second-hand  Machines,  in  Excellent  Condition,  on  Sale  or  Hire. 
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